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CORRiaENDA. 


On page 141, m line H/or iUc figure “1,95,000 ” read “1,25,000 ” 

„ iiOO „ JO onii the word “wot '* 

„ 037 „ (ranr/ir tlic vrords “a haplmrard" to lino 15 after the word 

“in “ 

„ 747 „ h2/or the words “a requirement of railways” sead “railwav 

waggons ” 
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QUESTIONS FOE THE ASSISTANCE OP WITNESSES 

I — Fl^A^OIAI. AID TO InDDSTKIAL ENTrRPRISES 

1 Please state if you Lave Lad auj experieuce of tLe raising of capital for industrial Capital, 
enterprises ? 

If so, wLat difficulties Lave you found in doing so ? 

WLat suggestions Lave you to make foi lemoving tLese difficulties ? 

2 WLat aie tLe souices from -wLicL capital for industrial enterprises is piincipally 
drawn ? 

2 (a) Can you suggest any new sources from wLicL capital may Le drawn ? 

3 Do you know of any kinds of industnal enterprises wLeie more concerns Lave Leon 
started tLan can Le maintained in full time employment? 

If so, please deseriLe tLe general conditions 

4 WLat IS your knowledge or experience of financial aid Ly G overnment to industnal GoTermncnt 

enterpnses ? nsnstance 

5 WLat are your opinions on tLe following metLods of giving Government aid to exist* 
ing or new industries — 

(1) money grants-in-aid , 

(2) Lounties and suLsidies , ' 

(3) guaranteed dividends foi a limited period, witL or witliout suLsequent refund to 

Government of tLe expenditure incurred in paying dividends at tLe guaianteed 

(4) loans, witL oi witlrout interest, ^ 

(b) supply of macLinery and plant on tLe Lire-purcLase system , 

*• (6) provision of pait of sLare capital of companies on tLe same basis as public sub- 

scriptions of capital , 

(7) guaranteed or preferential Government puicLase of pioducts for limited periods 

^and 

(8) exemption foi a limited period of the piofiis of new undertakings from income-tax , 

■■ and exemption fiom any tax on an industiy, or on any article used in an 

industry ? 

6 In which metLods of Government assistance should theie be Government control <ii 
supervision ? 

WLat should Le the foim of such control oi supervision ? g Government audit or 
appointment of Government directors with defined powers foi the period duiing which direct 
assistance lasts ) 

7 What IS youi expeiience oi opinion of Government pioneer factories ? Pioncci factories 

[Note — By pionoer factories are meant ttose cstablislied primarily to ascertain whether a new industry is com 
mercially pnclicable ? ^ 

By demonstration factoiics (see Questions 19 and 20) are meant tliose cst-iblishel pumarily for giving demonstra 
tions of, and inctinction in, improved methods for industries which have been pioved lo be commercially practicable ] , 

8 In what ways and to what extent should Government pioneer industiies 

At what stage should pioneer factories Le eithei closed oi Landed over to private 
capitalists 01 companies? 

WLat limits and restrictions, if any, should be imjiosed on the conversion of successful 
pioneeiing experiments into permanent Government enterprises? 

9 In your experience what industries are hampered by the conditions under which they Financing 

are financed as going concernb ? agencies 

Please desciihe the method of financing and its effect on the industiy in each case 

10 In what ways IS it possible to give more assistance to industrial undertakings bj 
existing 01 new hanking agencies ? 

10 (a) Do you think there is need of a banking law ? 

[See also question 39 ] 

11 Do you know of any industries which Lave been develoned or assisted by the forma- qq operative 

tion of co-operative societies? Bocicties 

What were the exact means adopted and what weie the results obtained? 
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12 lu your evperience what are the mdustiies for which co-operative societies should 
be encouraged ’ 

What should be the organisation and special objects of these Societies ? 

12 (a) What suggestions have yon to make foi industrial deielopment by means of Trade 
Guilds, such as exist in other countries ? 

How far should the State encouiage the piomotion of such Guilds? 

13 AVhat principles should be followed in ordei to prevent Government aid competing 
with existmg, or discouraging fresh, piivate enterprises 

14 Should there be an} limitations on Government aid to a new cntcipnse if it competes 
with an established external traae ? 

II — TECHMCiL Aid to I^dlstbieb 

15 What IS yonr personal knowledge or experience of technical and scientific aid pro- 
vided by Government to industrial enterprise ? 

16 What IS TOur peraonal knowledge oi expeuence of noticeable benefits received b} 
local industries fiom researches conducted by Government departments ? 

17 On what conditions should the loan of Government experts he made to private firms 
or companies ? 

18 Under what lestrictions and conditions would vou allow publication of the results of 
researches made by a Government paid expert while attached to a private business? 

19 Can you suggest an V industry for which Government demonstration factories should 
be adopted and on what lines ? (See note below Question 7 ) 

20 Should anv demonstration factoiies he instituted in }Oui province? 

21 What has been youi experience of the aid afforded bv the Scientific and Technical 
Department of the Imperial Institute 

What are its advantages and disadvantages ? 

22 In addition to aiiangements made for research in India, is it advantageous to have 

provision for research for special subjects in the United Kingdom ? 

If so, for what special purposes is it advantageous to conduct lescarchcs in England rather 
than in India ’ 

23 In vv hat ways can the Advisory Council for Ecseaich in the United Kingdom give 
assistance to Indian industries ’ 

24 Can you suggest for this country any system, similar to that of the Advisory Council 
for Kesearch m the United Kingdom, for referring research problems to Colleges and other 
appiopnate institutions in India’ (See Questions 75 and 70 ) 

25 Does the existing knowledge of the available resources of the countiy — agiicultural, 
forest, mineral, etc — require to be supplemented by further surveys ? 

26 How should such a survey be organised ? 

What should be its precise objects ? 

27 How should its results be made most useful to industries? 

27 (a) What is your experience or opinion of tho value of Consulting Engineers appoint- 
ed by Government to aid indusfiial enterprise by technical advice and by the supply of plans 
and estimates ? 

(4) Should such Consulting Engmeeis be allowed to undertake the purchase of machinery 
and plant for piivate firms oi individuals’ If so, undei what conditions ’ 

[See Quest’on 63 se/^ ] 

III — Assistance JIahkfting Phoducts 

28 What IS yoiii experience or opinion of comraeicial museums, eff, that in Calcutta ? 

29 If you think commercial museums should he developed and increased in number, 
what suggestions have vou to make regarding their situation, ariangement and working ? 

SO What IS 3 our experience or opinion of sales agencies or commercial empona for the 
sale as well as the display of the pioducts of minoi and unorganised cottage industries 

How should they be developed ? 

30 (<?) Would travelling exhibitions of such industries be of advantage? ‘ 

31 Wnat IS your opinion or experience of the value of industrial exhibitions? 

^ 32 Should Government take measuies to hold or to encourage such exhibitions ’ 

If SO what should be the Government policy? 

38 "What should he the nature of such exhibitions ? 

Should they be popular in character, or should they aim merely at bringing sellers and 
buyers into contact ? 
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84 Should trade representatives be appointed to represent the whole of India, in Great Tirade roprcwnte- 
Britain, the Colonies and Foreign Countiies ? 

What should be the qualifications of these trade representatives ? 

How should their duties oe defined ? 

35 In addition to these trade lepiesenlatives would it be suitable in some eases also to 
have temporary Commissions foi special enquiries ^ 

36 Should provinces in India itself have trade lepiesentatives in other piovinces ’ 

How should such representation be aiianged for ? 

37 Should the principal Government departments which use imported articles publish Goiernment 

lists of these articles, oi exhibit them in commercial museums’ pationago 

88 With reference to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you any criticisms to 
•offer legarding the working of the present rules relating to the purchase of stores by Govern- 
ment departments ? 

Have you any changes to propose in the rules themselves? 

39 In what way is it possible to assist in marketing indigenous products by more Banking facilities 
banking facilities, either through existing agencies (such as the Piesidencj Exchange, Joint 
Stock and Co-operati\ e Credit Bank) oi through new agencies (such as Industrial and Hypo- 
thec Banks) ? (see also Question 10 ) 


IV — Otheh Forms of Goilukment Aid to Ixdustries 

40 What conditions should control the supply of Go\ ernment-ow ned i-aw materials (ey Supply of raw 

forest products) on favourable terms ? materials 

41 Is there any check at pre=ent imposed on industiial development in youi province by Land policy 
the land policy of Government? 

If so, what remedies do you suggest ? 

(XOTE. — Tlie cxprcJBion “land policj " is intended to emer Ians and regulations relating to settlements, the 
Government as^e^^mcnt, rent', tenant righti, pcrroisjion to n>o land for indnstrial purposes, and 
generally all matters connected with the oiiiicrshtp and use of land ) 

42 On what principles should Government give concessions of land for the establishment 
of new, or the de\ elopment of existing, mdustnes ? 

43 What criticisms have j on to make regarding the working of the present law foi the 
acquisition of land on behalf of industri il companies ? 

TV hat modifications of the law do 3 ou recommend ? 

48 (d) In what ways and on what terms can Government assist in the provision of sub- 
terranean or suiplus suiface water for industual purposes 

V — Tiuimng 01 Labour and SurEnvisiov 


44 (o) Do you think that the lick of primary education hindeis industrial development? Goocral 

(i) What has been done in any industry of which you have had experience to improve 
the labourers' efficiency and skill ? 

45 What steps do you consider should be adopted to improve the labourers' efficiency and 
skill — 

(a) generall), and 

(i) lu anyindustij of wniebyou have bad experience' 

46 Wbat special knowledge or experience have you of the training of apprentices m Apprenticeship 

factories and workshops ? "J stem and 

r I industrial and other 

47 What advantages have you observed to follow fiom tho establishment of industrial schools 
cchools? 


48 On what lines should these two systems of training (e y , apprenticeship system and 
industrial schools) be developed and co-ordinated? 

49 What has been yonr expenence of day schools foi short-time employees, or of night 
schools ? 


How should these be developed ? 

50 Should industnal and technical schools and commercial colleges be under the coiitiol 
-of the Department of Education 01 of a Depaitment of Industries ’ 

What measures should be adopted in order that these two departments should work in 
unison 111 controlling industual schools ? 

51 What mea'ures ate necessary for the training and impiovement of supervisors of Training o£ 

all grades and of skilled manageis ? supervising and 

,, , in, teclinical stiff 

OA What assistance should be given to supervisors, managers and technical experts 

■of private firms to study conditions and methods in other couTitiies ? (See Question 77 ) 

53 In what circumstances and under what conditions should industries assisted by 
Government be required to tram technical experts ? 
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54- Is th0rG a want of unifonntty in tho standard of examinations for mecbanicaT 
engineers held in the vanons provinces where engineers m charge of prime movi rs aie 
required in certain cases to be certificated ? 

If so, should measures he adopted to make such tests uniform so^ that the Local 
Goveinments and Administrations maj leciprocate by recognising each othei’s certificates ’ 

55 If the law in your' province does not require any qualifications in an engineer m 
charge of a prime merer, hare yon any ciiticisms oi suggestions to make ? 

VI — Geneuai, Official Administeation ald OEGv^ISATIo^ 

56 What provincial organisation exists in jour prorince foi the development of 
industries 

What cnticism hare you to make regarding its constitution and functions ? 

57 What organisations do von recommend foi the futuie development of industries in 
r our province ? 

Should there be a Board of Industries ? 

If so, what should be the functions of such a Board ? 

Should it he merely adrisory or should it have cxecutire porrers rrith budgetted funds ’ 

58 If you recommend an Adrisory Board, how should it be constituted ’ 

59 If you lecommend a Board with porvers, what should be its constitution and horr 
should its powers be defined ? 

60 Should there be a Director of Industries ? 

What should be his functions ? 

Should he he a business man, or a non-expert official, or a technical specialist ■’ 

What other qualifications should he possess ? 

61 If you recommend both the formation of a Board of Industries and the appointment 
of a Directoi of Industries, what should be the relations betrr een the Board of Industries, 
the Direofoi of Industries and the Piovincial Gorernment or Administration ? 

82 What form of maohineiy do you piopose in order to correlate the separate actinties 
of the various piovinces as regards industries ’ 

Is it practicable to form an Imperial department under a single head ’ 

It so, what should oe the functions of such a department ? 

62 ((j) Should there be special measures taken or special sections of a Department of 
Industries organised foi the assistance of cottage industries ? 

62(6) Please explain m detail u hat should be the Government policy as regards cottage 
industiies and hou it should be carried into effect ? In this connection, see especiallv 
Questions 11, 30, 64 and 72 

62 (c) What cottage industries do you recommend should be encouiaged in this uay ’ 

VII — Oegamsation OF Technicat ald bciEXTiric Depapuielts or Goveemielt 

63 Are therein your piovince any technical and scientific depaitments which are 

capable of giving aisistance to industries ? ^ 

If so, what criticisms have you to make regarding then organisation ? 

What charges do you lecommend ? 

64 In order to aid industrial deielopment do you recommend the formation ' of anv new 
Imperial Scientific and Technical Departments^ 

If so, for what subjects or natural groups of subjects ? 

65 How should such an Impeiial department he constituted and leoiuited ? 

66 What should be the powers of the head of the department ? 

If he has executive coutiol of the department, w'hat should he his relationship to the 
Imperial Goveinment V ^ 

67 What should he the lelationship of [an expert, whose sen ices aie loaned by the 
Imperial department to a Local Goveinment, with the Local Gox ernment and the latter’s 
Department of Industries ^ 

68 Por what subjects should Local Governments engage then own experts or oreanise 

their ow n technical and scientific depailments ? ° 

69 Undei what direct control should these experts and departments be placed ? 

70 On what terms should these experts he employed ? 

suitable way of developing technological leseaich institutions, such 
as the Indian Institute of Science ? 

T be a Technological Institute foi each province, and should such 

Institutes he allowed to deielop as independent units oi should they be fitted into a general 
deieiopment scheme for the whole of India, with a central Research Institute ? 
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72 As icgirds nn cstlgition mid lescaich sLouM each Jnslitute le gineial in its ncti\ ities 
and mteresis, oi should each deal -with limited gioup of related sub 3 ectB ? 

73 Should there be any Government contiol ? 

If so, should this coutiol be Imperial oi should it be purely provincial or local ’’ 

74 Is it desiiable that measuies should be taken to co ordinate and pievent unnecessary Co ordiuation of 
oieilapping of the lesearch actmties in Government Technical and Scientific Depaitments, ^esearcb 
special Technological Institutes and Univeisity Colleges ? 

If so, ivhat are your suggestions ? 

75 "What noticeable lesults have followed from the institution of the Indian Science 
Congress ? 

7C Can you suggest any ways in which the Congress might become more useful in 
assisting industrial development ? (See Question 24 ) 

77 What encouragement should be given to Government technical and scientific expeits Studj of foreign 

to study conditions and methods in othei countiies ? (See Question 52 )' methods 

78 What difficulties have you expeiienced in consulting technical and scientific works Eeferenco libraries 
of reference ? 

N 

79 Ilave you any suggestions to make legaiding the establishment of hbraiies of such 
works ? 

80 Do you think that the establishment of a College of Commcice is necessaA in youi Colleges of 

piovince ? commerce 

If so, on what lines should it be organised ? 

81 In wliat ways do jou expect such a college to assist industiial development? 

81 (a) In what ways can Municipalities and Local Boards assist in piomoting industrial 
and commercial development ? 


VIII — Government Qua ANisATioN ron THE Collection and DisiiunimoN of Commercial 

Intelligence 

82 Have you any criticisms to offer on the present system of collecting and distiibuting statistics 
statistics by the Diiectoi of Statistics ? 

^ What changes do you suggest ? 

83 Have you any criticism to offei on the iiresent system of collecting and distiibuting Commoioml 

' cornmeicial intelligence by the Director-General of Commeicial Intelligence ? lutclUgcnoo 

What modifications do you suggest ? 

84 What advantages have you found in the issue of the “ Indian Trade Journal ? ” ludustmt and 

85. Should Goiernment establish or assist industrial oi tiade 30 urnals, eithei for general 
01 special industnes, which would be of leal use to peisons actively engaged in industries ^ 

86 What proposals do you make for the dissemination of information of this kind 
through the vaiious vernaculars ? 

87 What advantages have you known to follow the issue of special monographs on Othei publications 
industnal Bnb 3 ects or publications like those of the Forest and Geological Depaitments ? 

What measures do you advise in older to inciease the usefulness of these imblications ? 

88 Are there any other directions in which Government could collect and publish 
infoimation of a kind likely to assist industries and trades ? 


IX — Otiifr Forms or Government Action and Organisation 

89 Aie theie any pioducts foi which a sj'^stem of Government certificates of quality of 

should be established ? ' ^ 

Foi what ]irodiicts should such ceititicates be oompulsoiy, and foi what products 
voluntaiy ? 

90 What should be the organisation for testing each class of products and granting 
certificates ? 

91 Are there any classes of materials foi manufacture oi of manufactuied articles for the Prevention of 

adulteration of which penalties should be imposed ? “ “'deration 

92 For each such class of goods what organisation do you suggest for purposes of inspec- 
tion and piosecution of offenders ? 

93 Have any othei suggestions to make in regard to the prevention of misdescription Misdescnption. 
of goods generally ? 

91 What IS youi opinion on the piesent state of Indian law relating to maiks and Trade marks and 
descriptions of piopnetary and othei articles of trade ? names 

95 Have you any criticisms oi suggestions to naake legarding the existing law and Patent laws 
legulations relating to patents? 
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96 Is it desirable and practicable m tbo interests of trade, to introduce a syslem of 
registration or disclosure of partnerslups ? 

97 To ubat extent does the lack of transport facilities by road, rail or water binder 
industnal dei elopment in your province ? 

Have you any specific recommendations to mate ? 

98 Have yon any criticisms to offer regarding railway freights, tbo classifitation of 
goods, the apportionment of iisk, and the regulation of rates ? 

What are your proposals ? 

99 Are tbeie any railway extensions necessary in your piovince ^to develop new or to 
extend existing industries? 

100 Similarlv, are tbeie any wateiways whiob should be constructed, extended or 
improved ? 

101 Aie you awaie wbetbei the external trade or internal industries of the country are 
handicapped by any difliculfies or disadvantages as legards shipping Heights ? 

Can j ou suggest any remedies ? 

102 What has been done in yoni province towaids ascertaining the possibilities of 
developing bydro-electne power ? 

Should further investigation be made in this matter ? 

102(a) Have veil any criticisms to mate regarding the effect of the Electnoity Act ou 
judustiial entei prise? 

103 What diflloulfcics have been experienced lu the working of the Mining and 
Prospecting Eiiles (1913) ? 

lO^ Are there any minerals that aie essential foi industries of Imperial importance that 
ought to be developed at public expense? {Eg, minerals of direct importance for the 
manufacture of munitions of war, or minerals ordinarily obtained in commerce from one country 
only) 

105 Prom the point of view of industrial enterpiise, have you any criticisms to make 
regal ding the policy and working of the Forest Department ? 

What suggestions do you make 

106 What measures are practicable to reduce the cost of assembling raw forest 
products ? 

107 To what extent is it practicable to concentrate special kinds of these in limited 
areas ? 

108 What noticeable deficiencies m forest transport are known to you ? 

What suggestions do you make for their removal ? 

109 Have you any complaints to make regarding competition by Qail industries? 

X.—Geneeai, 

110 What suggestions have you to make for the development of any industry m wliioh 
you have been actively concerned or interested ? 

111 Does your experience suggest to you any new industry foi which India seems 
peculiarly suited on account of its resources in law matenals, labour and market ? 

112 What supplies of raw materials are known to you of which the use in industry or 
trade is retarded by preventible causes ? 

What are these causes, and how should they be removed ? 

112(a) Have you any suggestions to make regaidmg the utilization of waste fiom raw 
materials ? 

1 1 2(i) Have you any suggestions to make regarding Government aid in the improvement 
of raw material, snob as, cotton, silk, sugarcane, etc ? 

112(e) What mdustiies in the country are dependent on the importation of raw materials 
and partly manufactured articles from abroad ? 

113 Do you know of any bupplies of raw matenals foi which there is a good case for 
invcsugatiou a to tbeir development? 
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' WiiNtss No 78 

Mil II G Gj’avls, Controllei of Patents and Cahutla 

WurrTEN Eaidence 

Kote on patents and tnienttons tn India 

The numhci o£ patents applied foi, and kept in force, despite the necessity foi the pay- 
ment of annnil lenewal fees, is a longh measure of tiie inventive pouei of the people Con- 
fessedly India has a low standaid when judged in this fashion, but of conise this aspect of 
invention, undei uliicn the imcntoi is enabled to obtain a monopoly by jiatent law, does not 
apply to the great advances made in iirigation, jute and so forth m tins country Takinej 
ajiplicatioiis from residents oiilj', one application is made by every 2,00 li applicants m the United 
IGngdom, 1,400,000 in India and 10,000 in Calcutta In addition to applications by inhabi- 
tants a consideiable numbci are made bv foieigneis and they aie partly of a spetulative natuie, 
paitly with a vie.i of roil uorking in the country, and piitly to prevent oi control unlicensed 
iinpoit of the patented articles Piobably the last reason is the most important in Indii 
where foieign, as compared with indigenous applications, wsie about equal in 1S93 but bore a 
ratio of 5 to 2 in 1013 The war put a tempoiary stop to this inciease of foreign patents, but 
it will be itsumed and will continue foi inanj ycais, as, under the present conditions of manu- 
f ictiiie, India depends on foreign sources foi new inventions Nevertheless there aie poweis 
undei the Indian Patents and Desigrs Act, 1911, foi atquinng compulson licenses, and for 
the revocation, of patents not worked in the countrj, so that manufacture need not be unduly 
hampeied in the future A special Act ilso deals with war conditions 

■ Apart from questions of novelty, the giant of a patent and its continued existence up to 
the oidinarj limit of Id ycaia depends on the paj’ment of initial and annual fees, which are 
as follows — 

In India Es 40 followed by payments of Rs 50 annually foi the 5th to the 9th yeais 
and Rs lOO annually for the 10th to the 14th years— a total of Rs 790 

In England, £5 followed by paj monts £5, *£0, and so on up to £14 for the 5th, 6th 
up to the 14th veai — a total of £100 

In consequence patents are gcneralh allowed to expire when they aie unsuccessful or 
unremuiierative, but there aie exceptions founded on sentiment, hope of better things, or 
something akin to blackmail On the whole, howevei, the life of a patent is a measure of its 
value 

The annexed table shows the number of applications for patents in India and the number 
of patents alive on December 31st, 1915, differentiating between persons bearing Indian names, 
others resident in India, and foreigneis 

The figures are too small to allow of any large deductions, but it may safely be said that 
the bulk of the inveniions patented bj Indians in the past aie not of much value as a laile 
There has however, been an increase from 30 or 10 twenty years ago to bO applications at the 
present time and this is a hopeful sign 

Inventions by other residents in India include those by Anglo-Indians and those by 
imported engineers Curiously enough the numbeis have remained about stationary in the 
neigtibourhood of 135 annually foi the last twenty years, although manufacture has incieased 
so gre itly dm mg that period hi ainly this is lo be accounted for by the fact that possible 
inventoiB are so engiossed by administrative and executive work, by running the vvoiks and 
looking after labour and the market, that they b ivc no time to wmrk out the details of an 
invention If anything does occur to them, the tendency is to submit it to the manufacturer 
abroad, who can either supply improved inachineiy without iiivestigatiou or else has facilities 
for embodying the idea in piactice Until India ceases simplj to use machineiy and leally 
starts to manufacture it, this state of affairs will continue for one or two generations mere 
This view IS supported by the incieasing uumbei of patents gianted to foreigners, so 
many of which can pnly be for rostnctiv e puiposcs Many of these may be regarded as 
speciallj selected in view of the expense Taking this fact and the different lates of 
renewal fees in India and England into coiisideiation, the av eiage life of the run of patents is 
faiily equal 

Although thenumbeisaic so small, it may bo of interest to note that the 54 native and 
the 196 ''Anglo-Indian'’' patents alive and dating from 1901 to 1911 oiiginited as 
follows — Bengal including Bihai and Oiissa 9 and 77 , Bombay 22 and 40 , Punjab 7 and 
20 , United Biovmces 6 and 20 , Madias 9 and 18 , Burma 0 and IS , elsewhere 1 and 9 

In a few respects India has oiigmated new inventions, c y , many railway signalling 
devices pecuhai to the couutiy , the Vandyke process of repioduciug drawings— a method of 
world-wide use, the " limpet" washei foi bolts holding coriugated iron roof which probably 
IS httle heard of because it has not been widely advertised 
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Apart from what maj be called modem maohinery, India has devoted much attention to 
inventions for punhah pulling machinery, sngare mo mills, water lifts and Ii iiidlooms The 
first IB pi actically dead, lulled by the centrifugal fan The old wooden sugircane crushing 
mill was largely replaced, about 30 yenis ago, bj tuc iron mill, introduced bj a pushful and 
advertising manufacturer, but theie impiovemonts pi ictically stepped iiid modern siig ir 
machineiy is not employed as it should be, in pait this is due to questions of land tenure and 
difficulties of raising capital 

Water lifts are v'cry attractive to locil inventois out the> seldom scorn to know wJiat is 
being done a bundled mi loa awa) and then ideas aiL elemental^ aud not novel The main 
forms in use are faiily economical and could best be improved by ^iicnding a few rupees on a 
more solid constiuetion to avoid losses due to beiidii g and friction , but co-opeiative irrigation 
fiom wells, by an engine and gang pumps, is mneb more promising 

Handlooms as now used m Indii aic susceptible of eno..mous improvement and a very 
gieat deal lias been done for the spinning and weaving industucs bv the schools which hive 
sprung up auriiig the last ton years ]5v en vv ith all these impiovemonts such as the wider 
introduction of the well known flv shuttle, it is doubtful whether the hand industry will long 
withstand the factoiy,in spite of the liclp given by the excise duty which the factory 
IS so anxious to abolish Hind Bpiniiing is piacticallv extinct hevond recall The 
knowledge of hand weaving is intensely' localived ind both weavcis and cloth raorchanis 
aie intensely ignorant of Known machinery It is queslionahlc whetliei the schools aio 
even faintly awaie of whit leally was done with the hind loom all over the woild 
both before and ift' i the power loom was inlioduccd, even to the extent adumbrated in the 
Encyclopedia Biitannic i but that does not prevent i woiild-be patentee from tiying to •;el 
i monopoly for such old ideas as a change box for multiple shuttles, or an elementary' form of 
diaw boy foi lifting the waip threads for pattern weaving 

It IS fairlv deal that invention m India, in tlic sense of Iho Patent Act will not 
generally he a souicc of wealth foi miny vears to come The imjontv of men who now could 
invent aie too busy with administi itivc workand the woiking classes include but few men who 
really' can think of iiupiovemcnts and put them into pnctice like tlio skilled artiran in 
Europe or America Mcauwliile theic is an cnoinioiis field for co-opeiatioii and for the 
saving of labour, a saving which lies not only in the extended use of appliances but also and 
even moie importantly. Ill the pi opoi ducetion of laboui by "motion study" to eliminate 
useless, repeated and iiiethcieut handling of material 
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Oral evidence, 27™ Novejiber 1916 

President — Q How long Lave you been in cLarge of Patents in Itadia ? — J About 13 
years 

Q Befoie that for bow may yeais wcie_you in tbe Patents Department at borne ? — A 
About 20 years 

Q You sav that " there aie powers under tbe Indian Patents, and Designs Act of 1911 
for acquiring compulsoiy licenses and foi tbe levocation of patents not woiked in tbe country 
Has tbis pou er ever been used so fai — A About half a dozen times 

Q Are theie any cases that 3 on can rcgaid as typical, that would convey to us any special 
lesson ? — A I am afraid not The chief case of a license undei this Act was in reference to 
tbe inanufactuie of salvaisan, 01 tbe import of it, but it is chiefly tbe import that is afEected 
No proposabwas made to manufacture tlie mateiial in the country Anothei case was tbe 
license of a patent foi a bottling machine for aeiated waters Tbe number is so small that no 
tjpieal instance could be gneu 

Q AYbat determines the condition for a patent to expiie ? You say “ in consequence, 
patents are generally allow ed to expire when they are unsucc ssful 01 uuiemunerative ” Is 
there any formal way b 3 w'hicb they e\piie ? — A They drop out of existence Tbe man does 
not pay bis fees any longer and so the patent ceases 

Q Do 3 'ou declare then death by notification in the Gazette ? — A Yes A weekly noti- 
fication IS issued with a list of patents applied for, granted and expired That is published 
weeklj in tbe " Gazette of India " Then quarterly I issue a small magazine and yeaily a 
journal containing a summary of all these 

Q Do tbej sell at all ? — A Well, to a certain extent The eailj ones are out of print 
mow up to tbe 1912 issue, so 1 issued a consolidated list to take their plate 

Q Is that selling well ? — J Ob 3 es, I suppose I have sold about 100 copies during tbe 
last two years A cert iin numbei of copies have also been distiibuted tbioughout India, 111 
places where tbev tan be inspected by the public 

Q I wish to refer jou to 3 0111 anal 3 Sis of tbe number of patents obtained or applied foi 
fiom different classes and different piovinces Do you regard those figures as too small to 
draw any general conclusion ? — A Yes 

Q In Bombay tbe ratio of Indians to Anglo-Indians is as 22 to 40, and Madias as 9 to 18, 
but there are smaller latios elsewheie Are these figures too small to diaw any lesson from 
them ? — A The 3 are only to be regaided as matters of inteiest 

Q What system do you adopt in examining applications foi patents ? IIow are they 
examined b 3 ' specialists ? — A I am tbe only specialist in tbe office, and I have to examine 
every case that comes in About 700 appluations per year come in on tbe aaeiage I don't 
profess to know o\eu thing, liut I do whit I can IE I think there is a fan hope of finding 
anything that would conflict with the applicant's claims, I seucli tbiougb tbe English 
specifications and also tbe Indian specifications Tbe office is so small and the number of 
patents so small, and tbe income so small, that wo could not afford a crowd of experts to make 
a search 

Q Could 3 ou not have bonoraij' examinci-s, who would take up special cases, on tbe under- 
standing that von classified the cases after casual examination ? — A To some extent that was 
done m previous y ears I used to lefei any case I pleased to tbe Public Woiks Depart- 
ment 01 any expeit I happened to know and paid a small fee of lls 30 But this was veiy 
unsatisfactory, because tbe poison consulted bad no matciial 01 knowledge on which to base 
a wide seaicb A limited seaicb was almost useless in many of these cas“s I have arianged 
certain things in the ollice lb it enables mo to seaicb with a certain amount of facility 

Q Facility peibaps, but what about confidence ? — A Confidence, no 

Q That IS xeiy fine for your office, but what about tbe public? — A I do what I am to 
piotect tbe public 

Q You don't mean by this that youi search absolutelv guaiantees novelty ? — A It is 
absolutely impossible to guaiantee novelty^ Somebody, I think it w as bli Gavin Jones, upheld 
tbe American office in this respect Tbeie wis an aiticle in an Ameiican paper dealing 
with two or three patents in Ameiica tb it b id been icxoked by the Courts as not being novel 
though they bad been passed in tbe Patent office for what they weie worth, and for their 
novelty as far as they could deteimine it The writer was veiy bitter indeed igainst tbe 
Patent office o\er then laws in this matter Not that I want to attack the American 
Patent office, because tliev have a wondeiful sy^stem and seaicb as fai as they can , but it is 
impossible foi any Patent office in the woild to guaiantee tbe iioxelty of patents 

Q Admitting that seaicb is never perfect, is it a fan assumption to make that in America, 
and also in Geimany, search is faiily effective and certainly lesults in excluding a number of 
frivolous applications ? — A Y es, also in England 

Q Do you think that the fact that theie is fair confidence in anew patent has any effect 
on the industrial development of these countiies? — A I should think the validity of the 
patent does not affect industrial development so much as the abilitv of the man to put the 
thing cn the market 
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0 Still if 1 patent weie obtained in a countiy whore the search was know n to ho 

effective, would it not he an enconragement eithci to the Gnancial man oi the man engaged 

m the industiy concerned eithei to buy out the patent oi to work it ?— J Ics, uithin limits, 
hut the limits are veiy hard to define 

Mr G E Low — Q In the case of patents which aie used for restriction, « c, patents held 

bv people who actually make an article and don't want othei people outside then comhimtion 
to make it, what practical steps can he taken m this country to get the pon ers to w ork that 
patent?—^ They could apply under the piescnt Patent Act to the Govcinor-General in 
Council for a license to work undei this patent oi foi revocation of the patent 

0 Have any such applications evei been recen ed so far 7—1 No, except in i cspect of the 
enemy patents for salvaisan and other things I have already mentioned, there has been no 
othei case befoie 

Q You remember about four 01 five years ago, under orders fiom the Government of 
India, YOU sent fiom your office a ntimbei of papers to certain puldic institutions in other 
provinces of India show mg the patents which had been taken up ? Has tint liad any pnotical 
&ect in any diiection, so fai as you aie awaie?— ^ I cmnot trace any m iiked results, as far 
as I know, but they have been utilized to a ceitain extent moie especially in Bombay and 
Madras 

Q Previous to that what did the Bombay people do to get hold of this infoi mation ? — A 
They go into the Eecord office theie and the cleiks put them on to tho papers they isk for 
Q Those papers were obtainable theie then before these special orders weio passed 
iles 

Q Now they are in public institutions ? — A In public institutions as well as in the 
Eecord office 


Q Do 3 on come in touch, in icspect to patents, with technical institutions? — Do 
you hear fiom them asking for papers, oi do you find any patents emanating fiom technical 
institutions j haie thev applied to you foi any hteiatmc '!’ — A The fishciy people in ^ladras 
have asked me seieial times and Di Ilaiold ilann gets a siipph fiom me of patent litera- 
ture that be thinks would be of interest to his institute 


Q Do the kladias euquuies suggest any practical results likely to come about, oi w'cro 
they meielv unguided general requests for lufoi mation b\ people who would not be able to 
make use of it ? — A 'I'be enquiries have not been with much point iin to tlio picsoiit 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya~Q Is an Indian patent recognised outside India, so 
far as you know ? — A It is only valid in India 

Q But a British patent is lecognised in India and is valid in 'iidn ? — A No, the Biitish 
patent only coveis Gieat Britain and Iieland 

Q And the patent of no othei countiy is valid in India ? — A No 

Q You say that patents aie gianted to foieigneis, many of which can only he for 
lestrictive puiposes ’ — A Yes 

Q What IS the lesfcrictne purpose which they have in view ? — A To pievent people 
using or impoiting then patented aiticle without then leave 

Q Eor instance, an American inventing a machine may patent it heie, and tl en no Indian 
can imitate or make it ? — A That is so 


Q You say that the numbei of such patents is mcieasing ? — A Yes 

Q And you also say that many of those may bo legaided as specnlly selected on account 
of the expense’ I imagine that then patents are foi michines that the holdois think they 
will be able to sell in India, and so, on the off-chance of obtaining a maiket hero, they patent 
them here, because if they did not patent them in India anybody in India can make those 
things 

Q 1*1 y'our opimon maiiv of these patents are obtained only foi tins lestuctive purpose ? 
— A I think so i 1 


^ there is power undei the P itents Act foi the revocation of patents not 

woiked in the countiy Do you know if that power has be'ii exeicised in auy instance ’ — A 
It has not been exercised, because nobody has thought it vv .rth vvhilo 

Q You sy that probably many pusons do not come to take out a patent because they are 
engiossed by administrative and executive woik May it not also be that they aie not afraid 

that anybody may make these things in this countiy omocount of the industrial backwaid- 

ness ot the countiy ? — A Possibly so 
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Q Is it uot a fact that most patents taken out in India are taken out by foreigneis with 
the object of preventing o+her foreigneis from importing the patented article, and that the 
interests of India do not suffer in any way bj that, unless the article is of such a nature that 
it can be mamifictiucd in India Itonlj applies to a limited number of cases’ — ^ Generally 
that IS so, but it pie\ents competition between two iival importers 

Q Yes, but why sliould they go to the trouble and expense of taking out a patent unless 
it IS with llie deliberate intention of preventing competition They are owneis of inventions 
eithei in the United Kingdom oi Geimany or elsewhere, and tbeir object in taking out a 
patent is to create a monopoly ^ — A It is not wiong that it should be so 
Q I don't see any other inducement except it be advertisement only 
President — Q I thought this system which was common in all countries was merely a 
recognition of inteinational courtesy If jou don't allow an outsidei to register patents 
heie, thej will not allow you to legister patents in then country ? — A The original giant of a 
patent was made to anybody for the sale, making or woiking of any new manufacture w'lthin 
the realm It was not for import only 

Pr d Tlopltnson — Q It is making oi using, that surely is Ihc intention of the patents 
laws ? — A I think that it was not so in the eaily d lys 

Q I think it has been the same The point however that I want to get at is that you 
seem to think that in some waj' the interests of India are affected by wdiat you desciibe as 
restrictive pui poses Is that avoidable ? — A Not at present 

Q You have the mai 111 nery to en iblo you to cancel a patent for an article which can be 
made in the country and is not made ? — A Yes 

Q And I don't know that the country can wish for anything moie, is that so '’ — A 
That IS so 

Q \Yifh regard to the search, I take it that the search is really made as a matter of 
efficiency in youi own office 7— A I make seai,cho8 as far as I can 

Q lYhen you find inotlici conflicting patent, do you inforai the patentee ? — A Yes 
<3 Gan you amend an application ?—A Yes, I help them to do so in eveiy way possible 
Q Then you are the authority ? — y/ Yes 

Q The specific ition is not published beloro the seaiUi is made ? — A No 
Q \nd so no one can know ot the ipplioation and no one can appeal befoie the Controller, 
as in ISugland, against lectification ? — A Not until the specification is published, and then 
tlieie may be opposition to the giant as there is m England 

Q Do you bear the opposition — A Ye= 

Q Do you e\ei have cases of opposition ? — A Yes, I have about three oi four in hand 

now 

Q In these case® you aio counsel and judge ind juiy, you make the search, suggest the 
amendments and decide the aw'aid l ’ — A I toll the apphe int, as far as I can, all that is necessary 
to gnable him to get his ipphcation into order, and then I am judge afterwards, as w'lth the 
Contioller at home between the applicant and the opponent in i lew' of the idditional matter 
brought forw’ ird by the latter after the publication of the specification 
Q There IS no provisional speciluation in India ? — A No i 

Q How long an inteivil elap=cs between the filing oi the granting of an application, 
and publication ? — A About three weeks to a month 

Q That, of com se IB \eiy' rapid ? — A Perhaps xvo are it cioss-puiposes here Fust the 
applic ition comes m, then it is examined and accepted or rejected by me, and the aveiage 
time foi th it IS three months Then, if accepted, the spiccifiiatinn is sent to be punted, that 
takes about three weeks, and then comes publication , 

Q Then about four months ehpses between tlie appplicatiou and publication ? — A Yes, 
in mo«t cases, but if the case is not oiiginally inordei, it takes more time 

Q Tbeie IB no legil obligation that a patent must be worked in the countiy, as in 
Canada ? — A No 

<2 Does the patent expiic with the expir ition of coirespoudiiig foieign patents ? — A Not 
under the present Act , it did undei the Act that was in force befoie 191S 

Q The Indian Act was ilteied to coi respond w-th the British Act ? — A Yes 

Q Aio there any chartered patent agents in India ? — A There are thiee or foui xvho call 
themseh es patent agents, and do the chief part of the woik in this countiy but theie is no 
chartered institute 

\ 

Q If there was anything of that nature, don't you think it would give a great deal moie 
confidence, as it does in England ? — A I suppose it would 

Q You Iiave no suggestion to make about it ? — A No, the business is so small 

Q Has there been any patent litigation in India ? — A Yes, there is a small volume of 
it scattered about 

Q Would you go so far as to say that a patentee, assuming that he believes he can 
establish his right to a monopoly, would fight infringeis and would uot be deteived by the 
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/ -xr T i .1 T^linir* 1 C n PTSO rrowfr On HOW 111 KOulllOrU Xndin OVOt 

.IKnJ iTm the” l»mo«t ^il.gel.on over" llnl" .t eomellnog enorn.o,,., emne 

nartly to lli’e character of the paities to the CISC . , , 

, , r,i L /if dm pneo ? J No A Mndiasco man has got a 

Q The character of the parties, not ot (lie case r ^ I'lv j b 

patent and another Mndracoo in in IS infringing it t im 9 y n t i 

^ Q Would you saj that patent litigation is unreason ibh costlj in India ? J It is about 

ns cheap as they can make It , , n 

(2 Itis uotcom,nensu.ahIoat.rlIaMll.nh.itit.s in I ngl md ?-./ No, but there ,s 
more delay here, and less knowledge -r^ , , n i if <i 

Q I suppose tlie appeal lies to the High Court from the District Court and from there 
to the Priiy Council ? — // Yes 

Ml A Gliaiterton — Q When a patent is granted in some foreign countri, is that 

accepted as Butlicienteridencc of its \aliditj foi giniiting lilt patent 111 this connli^ A I 

think that good enough 

Q M hen a patent is granted in England, Germ iin or \moxxLi has it to bo Clod con- 
temporaneously here, or is an iiitcn at allowed ?-./ It has to ht applied for in India before 

the foreign specification is published hcie 

Q The British Patent Laws do not appU to Natne State-, do the} 1—A No 

Q What Native States grant patents themseUcs ?—J Tlirtc do— Ih derabad (Deccan), 
hlysore and M.irwai (Jodhpore), but there are verj few patents granted in them 

Q Suppo e a mall sets up the inrnufactiiic of niuhiner^ in a Natiie Stifc, and then 
exports Lis machineij to Bntisl. India, what would the p itenti s do in Biilisli India , can \nu 
bring a suit against the sale of the m ichincrp in India ? — / I e> 

<2 Have } on power to r.jcct a patent on the ground that in aonr opinion it is of no 
practical utilitj ? — A Yes 

Q Do jou often excicise that powei ?— f/ SometiiiK s, wlicii I get a in in fii mg to got a 
patent for perpetual motion It depletes mj iccords and si\c-> hnn inonei 

Q Tliobtilitj of an iniention is not considered m the Bnti-li P itciit oihee ’ — A So 
Mr G B Low — Q IIi\o\ou iu\ mformition rogimlnig the loiulitions under whiih 
Goreiiiment illows its sen nils to take up piUiit- ? — / It gi uits i pal. nl to am Govornnicnl 
servant on the condition that Goroinmeni has the fico use of tlic iiucntmn , or on toims to 
be settled by itself 

Q Aie not a laigo jiropoition of tlic (las c- wlio would be likeh to t ike out patents in 
this countiy Goveiumont seu nits ’ — A Yes 

Q Have jou hcaid anv complaints about the (eiins which Government gives to Govern- 
ment sen ants in taking out patents r —/■/ Thev fcai the rcstiiction, but wliin the rcftiiction 
is put into practice they are loasonabl^ ti cited 

<2 In a gieat numbei of cases vviiero a Governmoiil servant liiip] ons to be m lliN couiitn 
negotiations aie taken up by the Goveinment of India, 1ml wlieii he is on leave or in 
retirement when the patent is taken out, ingoti itioiis iro earned on with the Seeretan of 
State , Lave JOU leason to believe that the Set let irj of Stale does not trcil the' piteiiteo 
ns well as the Goveinment of India ? — A I think the tre iliw at i- jierfccllj f iir 

Q You don’t think tbeiefore that ihne IS mj f nuiess in the complaint that this Iras 
undulj restricted Goveinment servants fiom faking out pilents?— ,•/ J don’t think llicro is 
any lestiiotion at all 

Q That lestiietion 01 condition applies to ill pitenls 1 ikcn out bv Goveninicnt sorvants, 
whether based on knowledge arising out of their e'n]dojmcnt or ollicrwiso? xt Yes, and il is 
applicable to all persons whether thej ire Government scivants or not, hecaueo under 
section 17 of the \ct Government has the light to u-c mv patent 

Dr E EofUnson - Q That is exactU the mine in the United Kingdom ?- 

Q The Government have the right of user on teims, and those terms 
Government ’ — A Yes 


-A Y’es 
arc settled hj 
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Mu J A Cs/iviixn, Ztbrartati, Imperial Ltbrari/, GalcitUa 
Whitten rvioEKCF 

Mj experience has been gained as Librarian of the Imnerial r.ihnri .i„ri p. „ i 
Government Commercial Institute, Calcutca so that if (>nnlH nil i « ^ ^nd as Pinicipal, 

ment lu auswei to questions 78, 79, 87 88 and 80 ° compressed into a state- 
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The question of libinies is one of («) books, (fi) access to books There sie collections jieference libraries 
of scientific and technical books m the libraiies attached to the Forest, Geological and othei 
Departments and such nistitutions ,is the bihpui Eugineeiing College I may assume that 
all the books that should be got for these libraiies aie got, or rather it would be an impei- 
tinence that I should question it , and if it be not the fact, and that is witnessed to by some 
Geologist, Botanist, Engineer, oi the like, then will be the time foi a professional libiarian 
to be consulted ns to the remedy IIis pait would bo, of course, to report as to the books 
published to persons competent to assess then value 

It IS i\ hen v e come to an imperfectly oigamsed depaitment, such as the Co-operative 
Ciedit Societies Depaitment, Oi when it is a question of the liteiatuie of a subject that it is 
not the obvious business of some depaitment oi college to collect, it is then that the books 
themselves ire not received in India, oi they aie, but in a public libiaiv such as the 
Imperial Libiaiy Whenevei we have (at the Imperial Librarj^, I mean) clear proof (hat 
people depend on us for books of this or that class, as books on credit co-operative woik, 
we get them, or we gne information regarding them to the persons interested,'' Thus we 
give the Indian Tea Association infoimation legaiding Dutch books on tea-planting in Java 

Oflicers of the Suivoys have free access to the Departmental libraries, and I may 
assume that ain recognised Scientist would bo given eveij'- facility to consult books As a 
public libiaiian I am conoeined with those Europe in industiialists who do not belong to an 
organized bodj , such as the Tea Association, Indian industrialists (some of them, I gathei, 
are shj of approaching a library known not to be a public libiary in the fullest sense), and the 
great mass of Indian students, the beginners, those who do not want merelj’- access to books, 
but infoimation as to what the books are, and adiice as to wh it thei should lead Foi these 
classes there is neither a suflicienci of books nor adequacy of indeving The Impenal 
Library was organised as a liteiarj, historical, and philological collection, and if it is moic 
than that now, which it is, it is so more by accident than design I\^e have not bought mam 
books on scieiilific and technical subjects, but we have been presented with consideiable 
quantities, and having so begun to have collections of books of those classes, we have been 
led lo add 'to them by puichise We iie still however very weak in those classes The 
other public libraiies that I have visited are weak too 

I would ne\cr suggest that the public should have fiec access to the departmental 
hbiaries, and it is hardlj time, 1 think, for the suggestion that the public libraries should be 
placed in a position to spend much larger sums on books on technical and scientific subjects 
It ts so common for the view to he held tit India that there needs no more to mahe a lihraiy 
than that hools be bought, that the last thing one wishes to do ts to pi ess for the addition of 
quantities to the ensting quantities of unindexed boohs The adiance that is obviousl) 
desirable might be secured by inter-boriowung and the compilation, on a common plan, 
of a card subjcot-inde-^ of the contents of the departmental and public libraiies, and the 
maintenance of that index in each public librarj and bj each Dniversity , possiblj, too, of 
sections of i( by the Chambers of Commerce The Librai'j of Congress subject-index in 
the United States which owes rfs completeness as an index to the fact that so many books 
published .ibroad are registered for copyright in the States, is available foi all the libraiies 
I want theio to be such anothei index .available in India, but, of course, not of books 
registered for copj light in India, but of books, etc , deposited in the Indian libraries I take 
it that it IB out of the question that oiii copyright law should be alteied with a view to 
secniing the deposit of foreign books w ith the Government of India for the registration oi 
copyright It is, indeed, a question whether such a change in the law would lesult in the 
receipt of manj foreign books on technical and scientific subject®. Even in the States, if the 
number of registered German books of those classes is large, the number of English, Fienob, 

Italian, and othei foreign boolcs is relatuely small 

If there weie maintained, at the Impenal Libiaiy in Calcutta, the Connemara Public 
Library, Madras, and elsewheie, a combined caid subject-index of the contents of the 
principal libraries in India, and if inter-borrowing were permitted, all would be done, 1 
think, that need bo for the jiresent And if w'e had that index the authorities would for the 
first time be on certain ground in examining the question of the receipt of books in India 
The index would show the classes of books in which all the libraries combined cannot show 
adequate collections, 

The advantages that follow the issue of special monogiaphs on industrial subjects and Gev eminent 
the publications of the Forest, Geological and other Departments would, of course, be increased pnWioations. 
by more scienlific indexing in the public libraries My experience has showm that it is not 
enough that the Geological Depaitment, say, should publish an index to its Memoiis In 
a backwaid country like India, and in a public libiary in this country, one must go a step 
further One must combine such an index with all similar indexes and with one^s owm 
index of geological books Otherwise people take one^s own index of books to lepiesent all 
that One has They look up, say, “ Marble,^’ and see that we have such and such books on 
the subject, but they do not say — “ But there must be papeis ou marble quaiiying among 
the Memoiis of the Geological Siirvej of India, the United States Geological Survey, 
and so forth, and of those sets there exist separate indexes " It would be pait of the 
work of compiling a combined index of the contents of the libiaries in India, that when 
an index to a set of Indian Memoirs is prepared, some copies should be punted on one 
Bide of the paper only, and spaced to bo cut up 
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Ttlunl.tlieidvaiiHgPi.’noniabcfurlliermcicwl, vero tlic GoM.rnmcnL of Itulii fo 
.ssuc f m t.m7to hme Leh leClots a. ,he UnUcl Sl.te. Gmcr.Hnon .dd.ogra^ 
»l“aimer’6 Bnlletms ", "Bulletins o£ interest to pci-ons lesulmg in utas and --o-vis , 
“ Eoads-Unitcd Stales Goieinment Publications —Poi sale by the Supcrinlcndont f 

Docninents," etc , -r , , , 

The experience! gained ns 1 rinupil o! tbe Goxeuimeut Gommucul Instdutc^ 
a little out of date, so 1 Mill confine tnj icnmUs to one m ittci ‘ ^ A .f 

absoluteh essential tint Goxcimncnl should see to the propuadon of suitiblc books lor 

Indian stadents in such subjects is banking, ciiireiicj, the foreign oxcli.ingc , etc 


Ouvi. EMDENCE, 27Tti NoMMiirii lOlG 


Piestdent—Q How long ha\ c 3 on been in charge of the Impenil Libi-ai) ? tl Six 

yeai-s 

Q How many jeais ha\o 3011 been m Calculln ?■ — / NcaiU IG 

Q So thatyoni opinions are bised on a f 111I3 wide cxpcrioncc of Calcutt i ’ A I cs 

Q You say that 3 ou lia\ 0 not got 111 1113 books on siiciitific and lecbniLal siibyttls Bo 
you get many apjihcations for the use of such books ? — A lYb it do you mean by niaux ? 

Q 111 pioportion to othci books ? — A Say, 10 pci tent ? 

Q I uant to know what the percentage is if xou can gnoit tonghly Hon do the figures 
compaie Mith the icqucsts foi olhci class of books ? — A It Ins been a \crv small proportion 
lutheito 

Q As legaids mal mg a gcncial cud Euhyccl-indo\ of all the diffircnt librnner, would 
you piopose to pioiido a staff lor that purpose to go round to the other libriiics and inn! c a 
careful index of them ? — A I would haio all llic work dono whcic the hooks are If i parli- 
culai book were in the Imperial Ijibniy,it would bo indexed there If (lieic i.as a work in tlic 
Connemara Libraiy at Madras, I would Ime it indexed tlioio, and nowluri eb 

Q You would notUust to the local libiary to make its own index and proiidt you wjib 
the index cards ? — J I should , but if I found that thoie were cauls (hat were of no use 1 
would thiow them away 

Q I haxe novel come across a hbi iiy that was not nndorstiffcd IVhil is your ex- 
penenco ? — A Ihei are all understaffed , but it does not take imicli longer time ta iiidov 
books well than to index them foolishly And Ihoii men c m bo Iniiicd I lia\c now got a imn 
from the Surgeon-Gcueial's Library and I am at present training linn 

Q Have you got a \atiety of stiff — a xnucly of tcelmical and other kinds of men? — 
Hitherto no 

Q "Would that be nitcssary in miking such a card-index for subjects? — A I do not 
think so I often write to some one, or send a book to some one I on w mt lu i library a 
man whose special business is the study of bihliogiaphic il methods, and ho musl ha\c intelli- 
gence of couise to knoyv when he can index the books himself .ind when he mu't get some one 
else to do it for him 

Q But would xt not lequirc a serious increase of your stiff foi this system of yonr-, fo 
be earned out ’ — J Not iciy senous We should need one more man at Icist for indexing 
I do not think that the extra cost would be it all serious ” 

Q You do not propose to disturb the constitution of the library is it is at prc'cnl? 

A No Not at all ^ i - 


Q What you really want is a sort of book census ? — A Yes 

** Goxeinmeiit should soo fo Iho pioparation of suitable 

books foi Indian students on subjects like banking, currency, fbo foreign txclnno-os, and other 
^lentific and technical subjects , — books that would liaie .1 special application to 'tins coiintn 
Do xou think that this should be done by the Goy ernment and not left to pru ate onternnso^ ? 
■ A It iB absolutGly essential that Goi ernment slmuld do ifc ^ 

Q Yor yvhat special reason ?—/! [f left to puyato cnteiqiriso, as it has been hillierto, U 
lb not done, or it ib not dono Bufficicntly ncll ^ 

Q M’batyvas the a\ enge budget provision before the wai of your 
stfhrd'^Vernr?o:OO^a^tf^ Wo ineludo books and j^riodicals uuder^S 

Q Ace any of these men specialists m any subject it all ? -f No 

Q Are they of tho cleiical type ? — J Entiielj 

Q Under yvhat conditions aie the public allowed fn ucp tiio v / t, , , 

years of age may come and any one marbonow ^ 
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Q And take the book away with him ? — They have to give seem ity if asked to do 
so— a dep9sit of money 

Q I presume they are not allowed access to the shelves ? — A No, except m the 
reading room " 

The catalogues and indexes aie in that room 

Q What policy do you pursue in puichasing books ont of the proportion of the 
Its 10,000 allowed for that purpose ? —yf I thinkitsulleis, if I may say so, unconsciously, 
modification from time to time We weie intended to buy everything about India Then ive 
found that there weie certain classes of books about India which we had in great numbers, e g , 
books on shikar and we got tried of getting any moie of them If there is a lequest oi a 
number of lequests for a particular cla=s of books, it inevitably means that we get lathei 
more books of that class than we used to 

Q Do you get specific requests from departments or officials including the depaitments of 
the Government of India to purchase cei tain particnlai books ? — A No, I ask some one to 
suggest a book oi books of a cla<!s They do not do it unless I lake the initiatuc 

I/on’ble Pandit M 21 Ilalatiiija — Q Have you any committee to help you in admi- 
iiisteiing the affairs of the Library ? — A There is a council 

Q Does it divide itself into sub-comnnttecs on different subjects ? — A It is a small liody 
It meets once a month 

Q Who selects the book ? Wh ch is the authority which finally selects them — A I 
make a list of books getting othei people, as a zoologist, a biologist, an engiueei and so on, 
to help me, and I lay it before the council and they say, “ get this,” “ do not get that,'’' and 
BO on The council passes final orders 

Q The number of yom council does not seem to me to be sufficiently large to permit of 
sub-committees on diffeient subjects being constituted? — A By no means 
Q How is this council appointed ? — A The Government ajipoints it 
Q Is the numbei limited ? — A Yes. 

Q. But it can be increased by the Government ? — A It could be I hope it won’t be 
Q Can you give us an idea of the comparative number of books on literary, philosophical 
and historical subjects as compared with books on technical and scientific subjects? — 

A Without notice I do not think such a question ought to be answeied 

<3 I want just a rough idea Will it bo oiie-fouith, or half? — A We have to decide 
what is to be our definition of a technical book to begin with 

Q You have spoken of technical and scien'tifio subjects in youi note Take it in the 
same sense in which you wrote it in youi note? — A I really could not put a figure to it 

Q Not even an approximate figure ? — A I cannot give one , it might be grossly 
inaccurate 

Q Have you a system of depositing a fee for taking out books generally oi is a deposit 
to be made on every occasion ? — A A man leaves a sum foi one yeai, or two years, or five 
years A regular borrower gives us an amount, and we keep it until he leaves Calcutta, oi 
ceases to come to the library 

Q What IS the amount ? — A It vanes according to the numbei of books taken at a time, 
and also to their value 

Q You say " I would never suggest that the public should have free access to the depart- 
mental libraiies and it IS hpidly timefor the suggestion that the public libianes should be 
placed in a position to spend much larger sums on books on technical and scientific subjects 
It is so common for the view to be held lu India that there needs no moie to make a libiaiy 
than that books be bought, that the last thing one wishes to do is to piess for the addition 
of quantities to the existing quantities of unindexed books The advance that is ob\ lously 
desirable might be seemed by intei-boiiowung and the compilation, on a common plan, of a 
caid subject-index of the contents of the departmental and public libraries” Would jou 
allow those w'ho use your library to take away those books which you have boiiowed fiom 
other libraries?^ — A If the other libraries had no objection I should certainly. If it were 
their rule that books may be lent by themselves to borrowers, there would be no departure in 
principle if I weie an intermediary 

Q That might cause inconvenience and loss to those who wanted to use the library in the 
place wheie it exists ? — A Q.uite possibly On the other hand they would get books from 
elsewhere which they would not get if there was no such arrangement 

Q You do not think that each province is laige enough to have a complete library of its 
own ? — A What do you mean by a complete library ? 

Q A library such as would not put you to the" necessity of borrowing from other libranes 
in the way you suggest, with moie books on technical and scientific subjects, so that you 
may not be under the necessity of borrowing such books fiom other provinces? — A I think 
it would need a veiy much largei expenditure on books 

Eon’ble Sir Fazulbhoi/ Cwirtmbhoy — Q You say that you were once the Principal of 
the Government Commercial Institute ? — A Yes 
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0 WInt do 30U saj about the eelaWishmcnt of a Collc^T 
Wni?tbr^3nefimlto iL people or not It nould dcpond npon eo manj tlungB It 

would depend bo mucli, loi one thing, upon the staff you got. 

course becomes csibhBhed, nnd the Medical Collego 

tbiufrlike a Colleffe of Commeico would be, in my opinion, diffioult to got iMoplo to coiisi 

der smouBly Yoif would piobably Iiaae to conduct it for some years under t be 
influence of tbe thought tint you had not as many students as you would have liked to 
have, and that they wore of very infeiior quality , that thev weio dregs from elsowhoro 
I had only 011c student whom it was really a plcasuic to to 10b IIis father w.as so miser- 
ably pool that he could not send him anywhcie else 

Hi H Ilophnson—Q Is there anvthing to pieiont your incmporahng the nide\ of 
the publications of the Geological Suiiey in your citilogiio ? — / No, but I In. e been \ory 
busy so far, and h ne not vet had time I simply want a sf iff 

Q Haao you suggested the method of printing the index on one side of the paper? A 
No I piopose to Buggest a conferonce of libranans some time, and then to ha\o these things 
discussed 

Q With legaid to the Goieinment Commercial Institute, is the school still in 
existence ? — A Yes 

Q Yon say that it is e=soiilial that Biiilable hooks bIiouIiI he prcpaiod on such subjects 
as hanking, currency , the foi Olga exchanges Do xon Buggest that there are books wbiuli 
aie unsuitable or there are no books at all ? — I I do not know of a hook that \ou can compare 
With many books of the kind published at home, iiilcndcd to he used b\ y oung men I 
do not know of any such book published 111 India, dealing with Indian hanks One has to 
fall back on hooks about lliitish banks and joint slock hanks at home 

President — Q, Do you mean to suggest that it is haidlv time for (ho proposal that public 
hbiaries should spend much higcr sums on hooks on teclinical nnd scientific subjects ? — A It 
jS a question of spoiiding mneh laigcr sums 


Q Do you mean a sum like Ils fl ,000 a year in !Madris nnd about tho same amount 111 
other towns of tho same swo, and ten times that amount in Cnlciiftn ? — / I slioiild say 
tw ice that amount (Us 3 , 000 ) for Calcutta It would not bo a xvnsto if the hooks wore 
bought for a hbraiy that was properly organised Few Indinn hhrano- arc \ ct proiierh 
organized There is, for instance, a great deal that is of \aluo in, say, the libnr\ of tho 
Surgeon-Genoial , but I do not think 16 could ho said tint that Iihrai\ has hocn properly 
oiganised We tniisfei red cei tain medical piiblic.ilions whim wo recened to it I went the 
other day to find what had been done with them Tlioi had done notliiiig , so I suggested 
that I should take them all back, and index lliom, .iiid catalogue them , nnd that I should let 
him have a copy of oui index, which would bo placed 111 some conspicuous place 111 liis library 

Q Do you suggest that thoic is a certain amount of carelessness with regard to the uco 
of hbianes in India ? — A I think they are neglected, and not used ns they should bo I think 
there is a gieat deal of great xalue m them It 15 not that tho lihranes iiro noglocled, heennse 
theie IS nothing veiy much woitli while to go foi 111 them 1 think there is a "great store of 
good hooks in India , hut that it is not used, and that because it has not been indexed 
jiropeily 

Q Are you of opinion that if the hbianes were pi opcily stocked, indexed and proncrlv 
cared for, the people would take adiantage of them ?— .4 Cerkainly, yes 


Q Aie you judging fiom the experience of your hbi ary ?—y/ Our figures show a acrv 
steady inciease in the number of hooks called foi and gi\en out 111 the leading room The\ co 
upi steadily with each addition to the organisation ind iraproi emeiit 111 it Putting a now 
catalogue in the reading room seems always to Imie that result That is i eiy ciiconraging 

nnM suggestion that theio should not bo larger sums spent on 

tw Mt scientific subjects If existing libraries were properly oared for, would 

n 1. .n ^ '“™ S'* » p™' »•" « 
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Q That will fcliow us the mimbcr oE attend inces at Uielibran and the number of firnch 
that boohs have Iccn boirowcd .uul fco forth ’ — J It gucs a grcit deal of information under 
these licads I shall send j ou a copy of the reiiort 

llon’hle Fandit 31 31 3falani/ci — Q "What js the total number of aolumes tint you 
haae^ — A About 300^000 

Q Have you given any special attention to technical and scientific subjects is jou )ia\c 
' given to literary subjects ? — A We pay due attention to scientific subjects Lach jear v\o a'k 
a geologistj a botanistj phvsicist, clicmistj iiid so forlli, to iccoinmcnd books, but when jou 
come to technical matters, such as welding, iciopLines, or the like, we do little oi nothing 
If 1 see a book ou jutc thit I think nobody else is likely to buy because it is in Gcunan, and 
tliuik that some one would like to hear of it, I get it 

Q So fai as the lecommendations of these geologists, botanists and othei scientists are 
concerned, what is the test jou apply ? — A We got all thej iccommcnd unices thej arc far loo 
miuy 1 asked ,i man the othci day to draw up a list of w oiks m the Greek and Latin 
Classics, and he sent me a list of books which would cost £100 Wc shall cut it down 13ut it 
a chemist or geologist sends us a small list, w e buy all the books as i in itlei of course 

Q So fai as tho imporlanco of any Iccliuital lud scientific book is concerned, it is left 
entirely to the gentlemen who reconlincud them to join attention ? — A Yes 

Q You do not take upon yourself to decide whclhei the book should oi should not bo 
got ? — A Not the books that they recommend 

Q Except 011 the giouud of piico ? — A Ou no giound whalevci 
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Mil ll S PlvusoNj I F S , E L S , Forest Economist, Forest liLSuitc/i InslituU, Dthra Fun, g 

Wiarri,N eviolnce 

Note — I n aiisnotiiig tho quchlioiis, onlj Forest; imliistnos mid Foicst piobkuib hwo Icon tiiUii into tun 
sideration, as I ba\o no cspoiionce of otlioi nidustucs 

I — FiNA\CIAL aid to INDUSIIIIAI. ENTLItPEISES 

q 5 — (t) I am in favour of either the part share capital system oi Government pioneer- Goicrnnunt 
ing, in cases wliere the undertaking in\ olves large initial capital, as foi instance, in developing nsustanco 
the bamboo or elephant giass paper-pulp industries The piohts foi a stated period to he 
divided between Government and the company in proportion to tlie capital supplied hy^ each 
party At the end of tho fixed period the company to liave the option ol buying out tho Gov- 
ernment shaie and Goveiument of charging a royalty on the law product exploited tiom tho 
Forest Such an airangemeut only to be uudei taken in the event of no icliahlo company 
coming foiwaid to undcitake the business entiiely on their own responsibility 

(it) In the case of smallei entei-jnises, or iii the tise of established ludusliies which uc 
capable of improvement by the introduction of inoio up-to-date methods of working, suck as, 
for instance, the palmarosa and lemon giass oil industries, or the collection and retting ol 
forest fibies, or again the expression of oil fiom seeds of forest tiees, wluob aic it present 
woiked on most primitive lines by petty contractors, the supply of macliiueiy and plant ou 
tho hire-purchase system would perhaps be tho best way of giving assistance 

Q 6 — (t) Were the proposals suggested in answer to question 5 (t) adopted. Government 
should be at libeity to depute an officer to («) inspect the companies books, {b) the factory 
and (c) have a lepresentative on the Board, as long as they had an active interest in the 
undertaking 

{it) In the case of plant which has been issued by Government on tho bire-purchaso 
system, only nominal supervision IS necessary, as the pui chaser will see to it that the plant 
111 which he has a direct interest is not wantonly damaged Ou the other hand anj technical 
assistance should be rendered, if desired 

(ill) Inceitun caocs it might be iiecessiiy to appoint Government Diiectors with 
definite powcib to guild Govcinmeiil interests during tho period in winch direct assishince 
was being given , ou the other baud 1 am verj much in favour, when pos'-ihlc, of leducing 
Government supervision to a minimum Once Government have decided to idojA a stated 
iwhcy in connection with any ludustiy and have satisfied themselves that the film cr coinpinv 
wath whom they are going to co-operate is a lehable one, the undertaking should be left to 
that company to be run ou commercial lines 

Q 7. — My experience in conuectiou with pfoucei factones is limited to that of the ^ 

Goveiument Rosin and Turpentine Factones in the United Provinces and the Pi ajib, to tho 
crcosoting of PiniiA sleepers in the United Provinces and to a very limited extent 

to the Government Tan-Extraot Factorv in Rangoon I hav e no experience of demonstration 
factones 


A 
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0 8 — Tinder certain conditions pioneering irojt ha Governmunt \s ilt " ‘^lioul ^ 

.octssiF ancUdvisaWe It Tn^lst be %emembcrod that inacUcdb all cvlr.ut.on o fores 

modS^LdaBacommcncementtobeearned outb> dcpailmcn al agcncr, and .1 ,sfbou^ t 

SThis Jn ho tho case rn many norr ^c^tmcs rn the Mme The J 

snch poneernig uork sbouldbe earned out ate, asbcn no compaoj « S ^ under l.U tbe 
noik, either on the patt-s.haie system oi by obtaining a Icaco from Goiemment 

The stage at winch i pioneer faoloiv should Cither be closed or Inndcd o\ir to a company, 
cannot bo fixed with <iny ccitamly, it must depend on the n iture of the \ cntuic In mj c i= 
a moneov f ictorj should not, in normal eases, continue to bo niulcr the control of Goicrnrntn 
after v second faotorv has been established by a company and is in woihmg older 


I'cclinaal wi m 
gcucnl 
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Saiicys &i indii^, 
tiial pui pesos 


II — ^TECHMcrn aid to industkils 

Q 1& — 1 hive been for so\cn yeais in charge of the Toicst bcouoinist’s ollu c, during 
which time my duties liavc been to carry out iincstigations oithei in-ligiied h\ coinjnnies nid 
private peisons oi by the torcst Deputmout, of which the most imjioilint ciujinncs will ho 
stated boicsfici in ansnci to qacstions }b, DO mid 331 

Q 10— ThcToiest lleseatch Institute has heen instiuiiiontal in issisling the nutch, 
pencil, teabox, bobbin, rosin nul tuipcntinc, loslia ind cue ilyptus oil luduslric-, ui placing 
consumeis in diicct toueb witb the locvl forest olhccis and limber conlrai tor-, and in irling 
the business of treating timber, cs[iccnl3v railway slccpetB and in carrying out in\c<=iigations 
as to the value of bamboos and elephant grasses for paper pnlji, iii cooper ilion with pulp 
and paper nnnufacturois in India Many other inv ectigatious have been tarried out in some 
of which companies ire now commencing to take an acliie interest 

Q 17 — Only in very exceptional cases should tlio loan of Goicrnmcnt experts be made 
to private fiims oi companies, the woiL can gcncnlly bt tarried out at i Ucccirtb Institute as 
i genoial tnguuy 

<2 21 ~Tl'’c tieguenth submit s<implcs to Ibc Imperiat Tiishluti. for vabialmn, litkrly 
lutb more useful lesults It is not in entirely sali-factoiy uniigoinont as rt docs not rc-nlt tii 
oui getting into touch with firms it Home, the names of which no rucly, if ever, nitntiouut 
by the Impeiial lustitute lu their rtpoits Ilesiilts were am thing' hntcalisfactorv on the only 
octision on which amngoments iiero zaado ruth the Jmperml Insiilnte to luindlo i consign- 
ment of timbei (sandal wood from Cooig) is itiiil pared to be sold direct on tiio 3,ngiish 
maiket 

t? 25 -'ITe have i fair idea as to the outturn of our pimcipal species of timber, but 
very meagie data as to the outluin of the olhct species or oi the ni ijonty of unr inmot products, 
many of which aic of lecognised value A complete survey of all fore*t resources would be of 
the greatest value Such a sun oy c maol bo cnriicd out 'by the evisting st iff, as tlio locul 
ofRceis have already fir moio work to attend to than they can jiroperly iindcit ike 

Q 26 — Suchasuriey could best be tauiod out by foiming i Spccul Conimciciil 
Gopaitment m each Piovince, ivhose duties would bo not only to carry out the tnnev but tviso 
certam othci business, winch will be dealt with bercaftor, lu answer to fjuostion 105 ' 

Q 27 — The object of such a survey should be to compile table, of the outturn of (o) 
timber and (5) minoi pioducts of picsont or piospoctivo \ line, m eich I orcsL Bislrict in 
Biitish India, with notes as to facility of oxtnction, laboui, inJ local price of the pioilucc 

The publication of the above pi oposod tables through (a) local Ducctois of Industries 
(i) through the Press aud (/•) a free ciicidatioii of copies of the tables to all nidnstrial boihts! 
such as Chambers of Corameice, Assoouhons, and hi go compww, iiit^iakd ta loccst vro- 

llllcfi * 


CBmtiiMcm! 

ITuEeuwB 


HI — AesisiAacb in AivnxbTjbc thovvcj's 

Qs 28-29 —A commercial Foiest Museum forms pirfc of the Poiest Rcsoirrb 
Hsbitutc, other Poiest Museums exist at Poona, Coimbatoie, Pymmana, Balm-lnt md 

^ action astbojr pnroaiy object The cication of Commcrci il 

Porest Museums ^t mdusliiil contrea is strongly idroeaicd Such museums should nm 
at commercial development and not be of a populai character They should bc iun v m 


Siijiply of raw 
inatsrinl 


J-V OriJbK rOBVIS OP GoVXJSNJIBM’ aid to IXDUSTIULs 
+nr>«<,^„ ^ P'>bcy of Government has been to giant leases on fiionril.b 
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fi\ed £oi a comparatively sliort period In the event of financial aid not being desired, but a 
-lc<ise on favourable terms advocated, the fiist lease granted foi a new industry should, in my 
opinion, be granted on favourable teims, such as non-payment until the factory is in working 
oidei, and after that on a sliding scale for a fixed period 

vr — G eneral oiticial aemimstration and organisation 

Qs 57, 60 to 62 — {t) I am not in favour of appointing an Advisory Hoard but of 
creating posts of Directors of Industries in each province To have an Advisoiy Board and a 
Director of Industiies would make the machinery so cumberbome, that it would piobably 
defeat its own ob3eet It is possible that even the,Directois of Industries might find some 
difficulty in keeping m direct touch with forest industries, as then sphere of action would 
generally be far removed from foiest areas, but, on the other hand, this difficulty should be 
laigely overcome by the appointment of a foiest commercial staff 

From my limited experience in working with the Directoi of Industries, United Pro- 
vinces, I consider that consideiable advantages to foiest interests ivould lesnlt from mutual 
co-opeiation, in othei words that appointment of such officers would be likely to result in 
materially assisting the development of forest industries 

(«) The Director of Industries should confine his attention to enquiring into the possi- 
bility of starting new industries, formulating proposals- when the enquiries reach an advanced 
stage, assisting existing industries, ansueiing enquiiies, and publishing commercial statistics 
I am entirely against laboratory reseaich work being carried out by a Diiectoi of Industries 
Such work should be earned out by a body of experts undei central control 

{m) The choice of Diiectois of Industries is largely a personal equation, and sound 
arguments can be put forward foi the appointment of either a business man, an official or an 
expert, all of uhom mights po'sibly have desirable qualifications It amounts to this that 
piovided the man has poweis of oiganisation, afair stock of business qualities, tact and common 
sense he is likely to turn out a successful Director An expert in some very specialised subject 
■would in all probability be found unsuitable for the post 

(iv) I am absolutely against an Imperial Department under a single head, for the same 
reason that an Ad\isory Board and Diiectoi of Industries in one piovince is undesirable, the 
greater the number of offices and officials to deal with commeicial problems, the slower will 
be the development of indigenous industiies One Director of Industries, supplied with an 
adequate staff of commercial assistants, will do more to attain the object in view, provided 
there exist competent experts to whom he can refer in technical matteis, than the more com- 
plicated machinery which ivould come into existence by the formation of Advisory Boards and 
the appointment of Directors of Industries, backed by an Imperial Department, under a single 
head 

{v) To col relate the scpiaiate activities of the various proiinces as regards industries, 
conferences should be held, at which programmes of woik should be discussed and over- 
lapping eliminated , moieovei mutualjco-operation should be introduced as fai as practicable 
I am not at all ceitain whether a hmited degree of healthy inter-piovincial competition in 
such matters would not be beneficial 

YII — Organisation or Technical and Scientific Departments op GovERNMEkT 

Q 6fi — {t] To develop the scientific side of the Forest Department, the Government of 
India cieated, in 190G, a Foiest Besearcb Institute atDehia Dun The sections into which the 
woik IS divided are («) sylvicultuie, (i) botany,‘ (c) zoology, (<7) chemistry and (e) economy, the 
latter dealing with the development of foiest industiies and the marketing of both major and 
minor pioducts, while the Chemical Advisei works in close co-operation with the Econo- 
mists The Institute is undci the direction of a President, who is also President of the Foiest 
College The staff of the economic section consists of an Economist, Assistant Forest 
Economist (vacant at piesent), a Museum Assistant and clencal staff The services of a 
Cellulose Expert and Tan Expert have been seemed, hnt these appointments are of a temporary 
nature 

{«) It IS generally acknowledged that the numencal strength of the staff in the 
economic bianch is inadequate and its composition anything hut peifect To expect one man to 
he expert in all the blanches which are connected with forest utilization is to ask the impossible 
It IB necessary to have experts foi each sepaiate impoitaut branch of the subject and for this 
puipose the staff should be constituted somewhat as follows (a) a head of the economic 
section, who besides direction should take up one branch subject, (4) a timber expeit, (c) a 
cellulose expeit, (d) a tan expeit, (e) an expeit in the antiseptic tieatment of timber, (/) an 
expeit in dry distillation of timhei, including the manufacture of chaicoal, (y) an expeit in 
gums, resinfa and oleo lesins, (7i) a specialist m other minor forest pioducts and («) a 
business man As time goes on the staff would no doubt have to be enlarged by the addition 
of assistants, while the economic section should bo under the orders of the Piesident, 
Forest Keseaicb Institute, as at present 

Such proposals may appeal to entail a laigei staff tbau is necessary, but if lefeieuce is 
made to the staff lu the coriesponding section of foiest economy in the United States of 
America (a copy of which is attached) it will at once be seen that the proposals aie in pro- 
portion very moderate In fuitbei suppoit of this asseition it may bo mentioned that at 
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economic section „ , , , i i j 

Os 64 & 67 -I am strongly m favour of Impeual scientific and Icclinical depai tments 
for cliemistrv botany, geology and zoology, from wbicbmen could be deputed fm specnl woi^ 
metuTuonivitb - fafas my d^aitment is couceined-forestiy Wei e such an 
officei deputed fiom one of those depaitincnts to Poiest l^eseaich gsfcjJ"te 
fai as details of -noih are concerned, under tbe oideis oE tbe L lesident, I ortst i esearen 
Institute, and Sectional Officer, that is, he should he lent to a department tho«S^'6 
irould he home on his oun departmental list and his promotion regulated accordiUoly 

Q GS —If Local Govemments engage experts of then own to investigate local forest 
problems, nhich in my opinion IS very adi isahle, such ofliceis should be affiliated to the 
central Foiest Research Institute, at which place they should spend a portion of the monsoon 
months to noik out the problems lu which they are specially interested and also to Keep in 
touch with new enquiries and with commercial development Such officei s, as a commence- 
ment, would probably have to be forest officers, until such time as a man Ixom IJie commeiuil 
st ifi could he made available 

Q 71 -All Technological Reseaich Institutes should he fitted into a geueial deielop- 

inenl scheme foi the whole of India, contiolled by an Impeual governing hotly 


IX — Oiiinn I OHMS or Govlenmckt action and ouqanization 


Qs 105-1 06 ~{t) The area in chaige of the Forest Department amounts roughly to the 
total area of Biitish India, or approximately to 245,612 squaie miles The staff omplojed to 
manage and piotect these forests cons sts of 234 trained Impeual and 295 trained Piorincial 
officeis Fiom these fig^ires it will be reauily undeistood thit the officeis in chaige of such a 
laige area hare little or no time to do moie than cany out routine duties, protect their forests 
and graduallj intiodnce moie scientific methods of management Then again, the training 
given to those officers has largely been lestiicted to puiely foiest Biib]ects, and relatively little 
time conld be spaied foi such subjects as utilization ind forest engineering, with the 
lesult that the tendency of ofheers when they come to this country, is to devote then energies 
to sylviculture, management and piofection, at tho expense of the oomniPitial side of tbe 
business 

(tt) To overcome these difficulties the creation of commercial and engineering sides to 
the Foiest Department is advocated thus following the lines of railway administration, whose 
establishment consists of an engineeiing, a locomotive and v traffic staff Were tho above 
proposals accepted, the Forest Service should be dnided into foui sections, te, forest 
management, forest commerce, forest engineeiing and foiest loseaich 

{tti) The officers of the forest commeice section should be in chaige of all sales of 
timber and minoi product'-, department sawmills, demonstration factories, seasoning and 
treating plauts, depots and forest museums They shoidd also be lesponsible foi the 
issue of commercial statistics, and form a link between the foiest officer and the commercial 
woild and with the assistance of the Forest Research Section W'ork out schemes foi new 
forest ludustiies It would obviously be impossible to hand ovei at once all thc-above duties 
to the oommeicial section The intioduction of such a scheme would have to be giadual and 
would be guided by furthei expeiieuce The leciuitment of the staff should be fiom men -who 
had receii ed a corameicial training, backed by some commercial experience It is thought 
that as a commencement it would not be advisable to bare a large staff, probably one man 
pel circle would he sufficient, though in such places where laige depots. Government sawmills, 
or pioneering factones exist, one or more assistants would be necessaiy On the basis of one 

man pel circle the staff would amount to approximately 25 men for the whole of India and 


[tv) Mention was made above of a foiest engineeiing side to the department Foi 
many j ears the need of technical advice in engineering matters has been felt bv all forest 
officers 1^0 have run up against engineeiing piohlems of extraction, either by laud oi by 
overcome this difficulty the Bombay and United Frounces Governments have 
nroblomR 1 ^ tcraponry measuie, to enquire into and assist in ioiest engineering 

n cn o the cat T V f inadequate to meet Iho^requiic^ 

S tiinbm 1 1 ddliculties m maiketing the so-called Infeiioi Species » 
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of the greatest importance in connection ivith ceitain indnstrieSj such as match and pencil 
making, in which cases plantations might with advantage be created by the companies utilizing 
the timbei, as well as by the Porest Department 

Q 108 — A very long list could be piepared of eases in which foiest transport is difficult> 
and no doubt particulai instances will be supplied by local foiest officers A few specific cases 
which have come under my notice may be mentioned, viz , , (1) the difiiculty in extracting 
timbei, chiefly teak and rosewood from the felling aieas to the Tavargatti depot in the 
Belgaum Division, (2) the very indifferent floating facilities on the Kalanudi for the extrac- 
tion of teak logs from Gund in the Kanara Division, both in the Bombay Presidency, 

(5) the slow and somewhat expensive methods of moving teak and other logs from the felling 
areas to the floating streams in many Divisions of Burma, which is now carried out by drag 
elephants, (4) the exploitation of the fine forests in the Jaipur Reserve of the Lakhimpui 
Division of Assam is at a standstill for want of mechanical traction, (5) the laborious 
methods of carrying and carting timbei from the Melghat Division of the Central Provinces 
to the plains, where probably a lope-way would facilitate and cheapen matters considerably, 

(6) the difficulty m extracting spruce, silver fii and oth6i timber from the Punjab and 
United Provinces for want of mechanical appliances The question is asked as to how these 
difficulties could bo overcome, and the answer without doubt is the employment of Engineers 
to enquire into and devise means of overcoming the difficulties in each individual cace, which 
for want of time and in some cases expeiience also, piecludes the work being earned out by 
forest officers 

X — GEJfERAI. 

Below IS given a list of industnes, the enquiries about which are either completed, oi aie 
in progress of completion or about which, ow’ing to the supply of raw inateiial available 
and the conditions of the maiket, an investigation as to the possibility of starting a new 
industry is thought to be justified — 

\ 

(i) The manufacture of paper-pulp from either bamboos oi elephant grasses 
Suggested localities for the former indiistty are Buima, Aiakan, Chittagong 
and W’cst coast of India, foi the lattei, Assam, on the banks of the Biahma- 
putra and Monas Riveis, in the United Provinces, Bengal and possibly 
Burma 

{n) The introduction of permanent and portable sawmills, either to produce constiuc- 
tional timber especially of other than the majoi species or in connection with 
small industries, such as the manufacture of packing cases, turnery, fumituie 
making, rough-cutting of felloes, naves, spokes, shafts, railway keys, tool 
handles, shingles, dry goods baiiels, etc It would probably be found 
necessary to eiect a seasoning plant in conjunction with the sawmills, when 
woiking foi special purposes, such as furniture making, wheel-wrigbts work, 
turnery, etc 

{m) The erection of antiseptic treating plants, especially in connection with the treat- 
ment of railway sleepers and mining props The treatment of sleepers has a 
twofold object, le ,to supply the State and Company Railways with sleepers 
and to more fully utilize certain hardwoods for which at present there is only 
a limited demand In this connection the m inufactuie of coaltar creosote is 
advocated as a new industry in India 

{iv) The manufacture of three-ply boxes Assam, Burma and the Andamans aie pio- 
bably the localities from which sufficient supplies of raw material could be 
obtained with which to start this industiy 

(tj) The manufacture of both jute aud cotton bobbins A large demand exists foi 
, bobbins in Calcutta, Bombay, Cawnpore and elsewhere Suitable timbei s at 

reasonable puces have been found foi the purpose so that theie appears no 
leason why this industry should not be developed 

{vt) The preparation of paving-blocks The enquiry is in hand and provided the 
tests being earned out in Bombay prove successful, a new industry may arise 
in India The experiment with Sal paving in Calcutta have not proved 
successful 

(tut) The manufacture of bazar toys suggests itself as a village industry 

{vtit) The encouragement of the match industry, especially with reference to the 
utilization of Himalayan spiuce and silver fii for splints 

{tx) To further investigate the possibility of manufacturing pencils in India com- 
bined with the manufacture of pen-holders, luleis and other stationery 
requisites, 

(r) The preparation of ropes, twune, etc , from bast fibres of forest trees, shrubs and 
herbs, such as Hehceres Isoi a, Siei cluha villosa, Greiota and Ficns species, 
Trema onentalis, IFiena lolata and others, might with advantage be encour- 
aged as village industries 

{at) The manufacture of tan-extracts from mangrove bark Large forests of jiure 
piangioyeo; mangrove and ‘sundri’ Jlexef'iera exists in Aracauj on the 
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Bassein coast, andm Tavoy and Mergui, whence laige supplier are available 
T^e nossibiliW of preparing ian-extraots fiom myiibolans, Terminaha 
c?eLFfl and from bails, such as that of Acacta arahca, Xyha Malnformn, 
t^nmha tome.to^a, Termxnaha Famculata, Shmea rohnia, Moffcmu. lah- 

folia and the leaves of tUe lattei species is also worthy of consideration 

fa-itl The question of preparing losin, tmpentine and gum {vomBomelhasenata, 
^ ‘ gL olco-resin , a tiee found all ovci the diy zone foicsts of the Peninsula 

has been under investigation for four or fi\e years at the Porest Reseaich 

Institute hlost of the difficulties have been solved, and the products n cll 
repoited on, while the financial aspect is also satisfactory so that an im- 
portant industry may in time be expected to develop 
(riti) The extension of the Ptnns longifolia lOsin and tuipentine industry in 
Kumaon and the Pun 3 ab, and to enquire into the possibility of starting a 
similarindustr}, working with Finm Khast/a m Goveinincnt and leased 
forests of Assam and in the Lower Shan States of Bnima 
[gtv) The substitution of steam instead of direct-fire distillation in the manufacture 
of rosha, lemon niass and citronella grass oils 


( 3 * 1 ) The production of ^khaslhas,^ Titivcfia cisaiitoulei and Lutii oil from 
Sciussurea Zajipa in the United Piovinces and in TCashinir, respectively 

[xvi) The extiaction of oil from seeds of forest trees, foi soap making, bmning, 
cooking and for the conversion of liquid fatty oil into solids Amongst othei 
such seeds which deserve attention are TaiaLfogenos Knrzu, Sehletchera 
inptga and Tntcna tiidtca, about which considevible information has been 
collected, demonstiating then commeicial possibilities 


(awn) The introduction of impioved methods of piepanng cutch and hath from 
Acacia Catechi, which enquiry refers to Bnima, the United Provinces, 
Madras, and to a lessei degree to the Central Provinces, Bengal and 
Bombay 

(situ) Extension of the cultivation of lac and the intioduction of improved methods 
of collection and preparation 

(Tt«) The intioduction of improved methods of manufacturing charcoal and 
combining this industiy with the preparation of Stockholm tai in pine areas 
and of Wood tar w here broad leaf tiees are utilized 


(ax) The prepaiation of mintei green oil and natural salicylic acid fiom the leaves 
of GauHherta fragianhsstma, found in the Khasya Hills and said to be lery 
common on the Nilgins (Gamble ) 

(xxt) Oiganization in collection and in some instances the cultivation of forest drugs, 
such as Podopltyllnm Eniodt, StrycJinos nnx-vomtca, Aconties, etc 


No E F Z, dsted 22nd August 1916 

From— Tlie Eiiector, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, W isconsin. United Statc» of Auicnta, 

To — ^XLe Forest Economist, Debra Dnn 

Yom letter of June 26 is received The Forest Products Laboratory was established at 
Madison, Wisconsin, in 1910, by the Forest Service of the United Slates Dei ailment of 
Agncnlture We have the co opeiation of the University of Wisconsin to the extent of 
furnishing building, beat, light and power The building was elected at an expendiluie 
of about §50,000 and the heat, light and power lepiesent a cost of ibout §6,000 aunuallv 
The laboratoiy equipment is available to the University for research and several lecture 
courses aie given by members of the laboiatory stafi at the University , for example on 
timber construction, wood preservation, wood stiactme, and chemistiy of forest piodncts ‘ 
The laboratory equipment valued at over §100,000 was furnished by the Government 
which ilbo makes an annual allotment of about §140,000 foi salaries, maintenance, etc 

There arebetvveen eighty and ninety employees, and about forty of these represent the 
feehmcal stall, that is, are people With technical or scientific training, chemistsj ehemioal 

1 our investigations weie all published in Government bulletins 

but this has gradually given way to publication in the trade and scientific lournals Onlv 
the more complete or exhaustive monographs are still issued by the department I am 
sending you under sepamte cover a number of reprints sbowing^the kind of m^tmal o-oZ 
to various journals and a copy of departmental bulletin 343, GionnLrd Pu]f°‘ a! 

If we can be of further assistance to yon I shall be veiy glad to have you write us. 
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Dual Evidli.c], 29m Novdmwh 1910 

IWcsidcnl ~Q Eoi l>ow Ions j ou been Forest Economist ?— // 1' or tigliL j e us 
0 What staff have you sNono,C 3 .coptmj 6 a[ Ibuthul m vsbibtant oft lud ou 

lie IS now at the war At piesent I h u c notliiug but a Muboum Assist mt 

0 It 18 nossvWe for lou to guo us in idea is to tlie number of commmm itions y ou get 

Tuis" so„. ,4, f.o.. io» i. ... 

the hat eight jeais 

Q Do many of these luatteis requiie long iiu csligatiou ?-A &omo, otherb me absoluleh 

Is this thoioughly a coircct idea of 3 our functions, that you iccciie from people of 

lauous Linds enquiries as to uhit forest products me aiaibblc for use m cciKin 
and you also tell commercial people what oppoitunities there are in «vit uls for 

developing indusUies? — A That ex'icbh rcpicsents one Bido oC llio work Ihe othev uuo is the 
piogramme of work which ib fi\cd o\eiv tbiec 

q Foi leseaichuoik u hat staff Imo you got? lla\c you i Chcmicil AdM«^cr ?— A 
We have a Chemical Adiiser, uho h is iii isaisUint not \ery highly trained 


q What other subyei ts, in iddilion to chemistry , w ould arise ? I\ hat iboiit ll'f phy sic il 
charactciistios of your timheis ? — I 'i'he chief heads under m I nch they come irc tfsting of 
tiinbeis identification of timheis, identification of fore^'t jiroducts and their u^es, such as pulp 
in all its foims, tc, hainboo, glass nul uood pulps, treatment of liinbci-s, dry distilhtion, 
which includes charcoal, etc 


Q Would you mind looking at jour note In ansuer to question 10, >011 siy — 
“ The Forest Kesearch Institute has been instrument il in issisting the inafcji, pencil, icihoK, 
bobbin, losin ind tin pontine, loshi ind eiiciHptus oil indiislnes, in placing eoiisiimers in 
direct touch niih the local foicst olficcrs uid timber contractors, and in starting the luisincss of 
tieatiDg timber, especially iiiluar sleepers, a d in cariyiiig out inicstigatioiis as to the aaltie 
of bamboos and elephant grasses for jnpei pulp, m co opcntion with pulp iiid jiapor nmmif u- 
tuies in ludn Did not the Foiest Department issue a special momoranduiii on materials for 
match-making ? — J Yes 


q Did they lecommcnd •the use of ittiia/ wood ? — J They did, without i duuhl 

q Are wc correct in assuming tint the coinpl iiiit made against the Forest Dei>ailiiicnt is 
yustified that they iccommcndeil the use of iinsiiil iblt wood, ind lot the match m iniif icfunng 
companies into an unuecBoSui imount, of cepenso / — J 1 agree, it was not, howcier, the 
inveBtigatoi'e fault He was no doubt misled I don’t blame him in the least , I should 
has e done the same my self 

q Should it not have been known to any forest o/liccr th it Simal wood disintcgrites ? 
— A That is not the reason, the cause of the trouble is that the timber does not peci properlv 
It IS wood which has i twisted fibie In peeling you get 70 per cent of good inalchca. ind ‘50 
pel cent of bad 

Q Is rot the piocess of disintegration itself a draw back { — A No one e in claim that the 
matches aie lotten on account of tho wood disintcgnting It is a sof t w ood It does not 
cut to a squaie split, and therefore cannot be dipped uuifoi mly J’he tw ibtcd fibio c wises tbe 
match to bleak 111 two Wood of iiist the same stieiigth it straight grained would not 
bieak It ib the twisted fibre which is the cause of the tiouble 




q What gave rise to tho suggestion that Siffio7 would bo suit ible ?- 
by a leliable firm at Home and passed by tbein as eminently suitable 

making Sinty “ manufacturing nnlrili. 

they give a faiouiablc leport on tho wood ?— af Yes, and possibly it w is a 
Oondjide report It was a German film ^ ^ 

nosBildp ■"‘■'S misled as well as tho company ? It is 

I' I "'IS not there at the time, but it is quitoposible tint in 

Bamplo to tcsfc. The foiest olhcei 
to a firm Home, and thus miatakes arise, especially when it is sent 

will ohZS'^S'LTd Anybody who sends timbei to a tiiii 

machinery ^ ® ® ^ substance, because the people want to sell their 
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Q You lefer to having received reports from time to time from the Impeiial Institute 
These lepoi-ls, I understand, were of a very variable cnaractoi ? — J Veiy variable 

Q Were they based on research woilc done by the authorities ? — A Yes 

Q Do you getthe names of the authoiities who do the work, or do they merely send 
those official reports ? — A They are nearly always official reports They tell us who carried 
out work in the laboratory, but they generally do not tell us, if they send a commercial 
sample to a firm, the name of that firm 

Q It IS important for you to know the names of tbe~firms who have given these valua- 
tions, and opinions, as well as the names of the authoiities who have done the work ? — A 
In certain cases, without a doubt, it is useful 

Q You say that you are against laboratory research work being earned out by a Director 
of Industries, and that such work should be cairied out by a body of experts under central 
control Does that mean that you would not allow a Diieetoi of Industries to have a 
laboratory for making small tests of aphybical and chemical kind ? — A I meant simply as a 
matter of principle that the work should be earned on in one place to save duplication of woik 

Q Supposing research woik was required under a Director of Industries, because of 
peculiai local circumstances , would you allow the transfer for the time being, whether long or 
short, of a member of the Forest Department to conduct that research work in consultation 
with the Director,' possibly in his laboratory or in the adjoining helds I" — A Yes, certainly I 
am not very much in favour of allowing experts to go and do work, say, for a company, 
because it brings in so many difficulties, but with a Government official, like a Director 
of Industiies, I don’t think there would bo any objection 

Q You say that the Director of Industiies need not be a business man necessaiily, in the 
sense, I suppose, of a man with commeicial experience, but he should have a fair stock of 
business qualities, tact and commonsense Afterwards you piopo'e to augment the Forest 
Department by the appointment of a staff of business men Do you mean men of commercial 
expenence, in order to dispose of your forest products ? — A Possibly it might be convenient to 
have a foiest officer 

Q lYould it not meet youi point if the Forest Department were enlarged sufficiently to 
piovide enough officers, not only for conservation work and engmeeiing work, but to deal 
with the commeicial side ? Is it necessary, in youi opinion, that those officers who have to 
deal with commercial firms should have commeicial experience in advance ? Don’t you think 
that your forest officers have sufficient business qualities ? — A No, I don’t think for a moment 
they have I have been a divisional officer myself foi a number of yeais and know foi cer- 
taintv that they have not got sufficient commercial knowledge 

Q Can vou expect that they will show a knowledge of business methods if the whole of 
their sen ice is devoted to work on the forests Forest officers are ovei loaded with the work of 
conservation and the usual official routine Would you expect any of them to show a know- 
ledge of business methods ? — A Suiely, some would by training develop into quite good 
business men 

Q If jou had a larger number of forest officers, not so loaded with official routine duties, 
would thev not show some of these qualities ? — A Certainly, but why put an engineer to do 
traffic supeiintendent’s work when you have a trained man to do such work, and vtce-ieiad ’ 

Q In your opinion should a knowledge of the foiest be gre iter than a knowledge of 
business methods, or should a knowledge of business methods supersede a knowledge of foiest 
resources ? — A You cannot often get a foiestei to come forward and do commercial work 
Tnat might be all right in theory, but not in practice 

Q If you appoint to the Department an officer who is not a foiest officer but a business 
man, is it not likely that he will soon neglect the point of view of a forest officer and that there 
will be fiiction between him and his subordinates If, on the other hand, the office! who is 
doing the commeicial and business side is a forest olficei of some experience, he will be able to 
look at the problem from the point of view of the conservator first and the business man 
second Which should be the predominant feature of such an official ?■ — A We have got men 
'v, orking who are not forest officers, t e , the manager of Bhawali, the man in charge of the 
antiseptic ti eating plant So far there has been no tiouble whatsoevei , besides the forest 
officei can be lehed upon to look after foiest interests 

Q Must not the balance of interest between exploitation andfoonsenation give nse to 
diffeience of ojnnion ^ — A Thai is true, but I don’t think it neeessary to appoint forest officers, 
though if jou found thiee oi four men in the Forest Department suitable for the commercial 
side, thej should not be debaried from appointment to such work This might bndge 
over the difficulty to a ceitain extent 

Q What kind of men would you reciuit for this foiest commercial section , would they be 
recruited on the present lines for the Foiest Department ^ — A Not at all, I should pick up 
likely men who had some Indian expenence 

Q What piospects would you offer them in the way of pay, service, promotion, etc ? — 
A I should offer them exactly what the forest officer gets already, otherwise you would have 
a breach in the two branches of the service. 
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<2 You would have them as a parallel Itne ? A Yes 


As I tour through the vanwxs F<>^f ^ H ^rhad local men w iio Ind more cx- 
man in each province once bo able io loll the lorest office! the 

perience of each province than I Imoj th 3 A.t nresent the men aic ahsolutel3 case 

sleepers for BM and the other for R 2 8 They could Ime got 112 - 1 . if tUCi hadtnd .a 
commcrcnl man norking for them 

0 All that IS in favour of dei eloping the commercial side of the Forest Doji irlmcnt, hut 

the point I am non nan owing the i<=si c to m with reference to the kind of mm 3011 nonld 
lecrmt would the prospects von offei him prove attractive? Yon would have a oommcn.nl 
man !n each circlef what would happen to the senior man ? Mtoii d these men a wavs rem u« 
as sectional commercial men, one attached to each circle’— yf lou would have to have 
them on a common list 


Q Will they all do the same work ?—^ Yes, it wonld make no difference if wc had 
two or tw enty divisional officers 

Q Would it not he an advantage if vour 3onng forest officer, sav, of ton rears’ 
standing— supposing you had a staff sufficient for flic purpose— could he spared to do this 
commercial work, one in each circle After getting this commcri lal eaporicnco, ho would ho 
available for promotion and ultimately become a conservator Don't v on think he would he a 
better conservator for having conimeicial cvperieuce also ? — >1 Tliat means yon chop and 
change with 30a commercial men Until a man Ins got throe or four years’ service as a 
commeicnl man, he w ould he practically nseloss Hew oiild not bo in per onal touch u ith tho 
companies dealing in timber 


Q The real point I want to ho quite ccvtain about is wlicthcr the men rcfjmred for a 
commercial side of the Forest Department can he bettor obtained h\ direct reel tut merit 
or by enlargement of tho present forest service and selection of ertra men of fiie or ten 
years’ seivice to he attached to each circle for tho purpose of assisting in the disposal of forest 
products If 3 ou employ an outside commercial man for advisory purposes, I cimiot see 
wbat YOU aie going to do with that commercial man if ho wants promotion If ho was not 
under the forest seuice, don’t you think that there is a chance of Ins position hemg abused '<* — 
J Yes, possibly 


Q Don’t you think that chance would he greatly reduced if ho was a recognised member 
of the forest service ? — A It is possible tint it might lead to abuse, hut I don’t see why it 
should, more than with men belonging to the service and under the oo.isoivntor Tlio 
conimeiml men would consider themselves forest eon ants just as much as the forest officers 
and would lie under the orders of the Chief Conservator As regards yironiot 1011 it is a question 
of Government offering sufficiently good pay and prospects 


Q Is this proposal your own or arc you speaking with more or loss certain knowledge of 
the ideas that are current m the Forest Department It is mr own I know there are a 
lot of officers who are against the proposal, they sav it IS putting tho cart before tho horso 
I look on it as a link in the chain between the forest officer and the com-nercnl world 

Q Have you thought of this point of view, that the commercial side of forest trade 
might be sufficiently dealt with if you increased your forest staff, so as to be able to snare a 

man after fiv e or ten 3 ears’ service, in order to devote himself almost w hollv to the commerci il 
aspect of forestry ^—A It has come up repeatedly when const<]enng local Forest Dconomisls 
Q Is it not a difficulty under tho present system that when a man botomts a Forest 
Economist, he IS m danger of sacrificing his promotion to the higher grades of the domrt- 
ment if he specialises too long J Surely, I Inv e thought of that myself ^ 

Q Yon iffink that an evcellent Forest Economist might mean a good Inspector-General 

rw7.4:r,.r 

showing the organisation of the staff Do these Sft ,n/>T.„Tn 
*ir k’*’ I”" "(Iicient oflicer. 

rK'vtrk’r-'l ’ 'r '■» j'”- >» 

oi^ei Pd the ioresfc mtl went over to the forpcf tiA ^ I 

before me ^ because my father ^sas a foicst^r 

dll? ,JsSf-f r ‘',"s *” ‘*0 «p 

sleepers ! mausenesr < ^es, on the question of pulp and treatment of 
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Q Did you find that they had been finding much difficulty in putting up money 9 — 
J No, the money question nevei came up, in fact they were quite happy about the question 
of raising the capital 

Q Did that happy state of mind depend on receiving definitely reassuung reports 
from Government expeits?—^ Partly that and partly by their carr 3 nng out then own 
tests We suggested to them that they should caiij out further tests and assure themsehes 
that it was all right 

Would jou care to see a large firm coming in and taking up industnes like pulp on 
the unsuppoi ted attestation of Government experts ? — J No, I should be very sorry if 
they did do so 

Q You would feel distinctly nervous if the public put capital into things on that basis ? — 
J It would rathei depend upon the expert I told them that I was not a pulp expert I 
could gi\e figures about cost of extraction but would be soiiy to back what was done 
on a laboratoiy scale in the case of pulp We indicated to them and thev accepted the fact 
that further tests were required 

Q They had these tests earned out in England? — A They earned them out themselves 
heie There were tests carried out in England, but what they pinned their faith on was 
their own tests 

Q Y’ou think that in the case of organised industries worked on somewhat technical 
lines, they must lely to a large extent on their own im estigations 9 — J As matters now 
stand, } es 

Q Do you think it would be possible foi Government to equip themselves m such a 
way as to render it unnecessaiy for firms to make their own investigations 9 — J Practically 
so, if you get a large enough grant and employ experts, but, in the cases referred to above we 
have had no experts, such as for instance in connection with the antiseptic treatment of 
timbers I have dabbled in this subject but could not put my«elf up as an expert It is 
impossible to be an expert in a dozen Subjects I can find out roughly what can be done and 
tell them so I think if Government appointed leal experts and we were to get suitable plant, 
we could put up a strong case, which would be quite reliable 

Q How long have these rosin and turpentine pioneei factories been woiking9 — 
J About 20 years The Bhowali factory has within the last 5 oi 8 ye'’rs been considerably 
improved 

Q Have the Government invited any one to take over any such factory ? — J No, on 
account of the kiinjab and United Provinces competition I believe the (an extract factory 
111 Burma was put up for sale to anybody who would take it over 

Q To what do you al'ude by the Punjab and United Pro\ inces competition ? — 'A The 
crude resin is very expensive to collect in the Punjab Anyone taking up the business in the 
United Provinces could kill the Punjab concern in a very short time 

Q You say that forests would be instrumental in assisting certain industries Apart 
from the match-making industry, which industries have been inn on a successful, commercial 
scale, with materials provided from Govemraent forests? — J Tea-boxes and bobbins 
There is a factory near Calcutta running bobbins Over a million tea-boxes aie made a year 
fiom local wood, t , fiom and Stma/ This quantity is not sufficient, however, to 
supply the demands of the entire trade 

Q In the case of testing timbei to asceitain its suitability foi making matches and 
match-boxes, has any use been made of existing machinery in India to test such timber? — 
J Yes many tests have been made We tested a lot of timbers at Baieilly We get 
satisfactoiv tests carried out under existing conditions Bireilly is veiy good at this work 

Q ' Supposing we had what would be a properly organised and scientific department, 
~ would the submission of samples to the Impeiial Institute tend to become more or less 
frequent ? — A I should say it would entirely stop 

, Q Y'^ou say you found them un=atisfactoiy in respect of establishing a commercial 
connection ? — A That is what we found 

Q What IS tlie reason of this special weakness of theirs in that respect ? — A They donT 
seem to care to disclose the name of the firm What reason they have for this I cannot 
tell you 

Q Perhaps they don^t know it 9 — J Oh, yes , they do 

Q Have you had any expeiience of woiking through the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade ? — A None at all 

Q Do you think that if you had a call on the services of the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch by the appointment of an Indian Trade Commissioner in London, you could get any 
help 9 — J I think we might The number of our reference home is very small because 
the timber that is exporfed is well known and finds a ready market India absorbs practically 
all that we can put out of other timbers 
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n Ha vnnfKinl' the imnorUhon of Jamil from A^islralia is economically sound Jiom 

the fo^esfa pint o£ viW ?-i I don’t tlimk it tnattoT. hon' much is imported , wo can ilii aj s 
sell at good rates anything -we put on the market 

n Wp art' not wastinir what -we might otherwise sell? — A In the way of, possihlj, 
Ippp 1 flemand iB so ffieat ior many oi these timhers that there is room for anything 

out of the jungle „ , c a i i 

0 Would YOU considei it an aigutnent against entrusting a Director of Industncs 
withLtiol of lesearch that the Director of Industries might bo impatient of the slow 
results of that ivoih ?~J Certainly, that would be the case 

<2 You say you are against an Imperial Industrial Department Dy an 
Department do Joii mean a department under the Govcinmont of India oi i 
the Govcinment of Indii?-^ A department under the Govemment of India 

0 Whichever was tbe dcpulment of tbcGoicrument of India concerned, whom should 
they look to for advice on questions icgaiding promotion of industries, in the ‘=amc way as 

the Revenue and Agncultiual Department of the Gmernment of India look to the Inspector- 
General of Poiests foi adiico ? — A For commeicial or research work 

Q For its industrial policy They will have to loik to the Director of ^'diwlrms 

very Kigcly for their information on such subjects The more they go to the local oflicnl the 
more reliable information they will get 

q Supposing it was a question like this , two proi iiices w ere cntirdlv at \ ariance both on 
facts and policy , w hom would the Govcinment of India ask foi advice? 4 I should ask 
both of them , if you have another man betw ecu, it simply makes him a post olTicc Somebody 
has to make up his mind on tbe point at ,ssne 

President — q Is that what yon call yom luspcctoi-Goneral ?— ,1 Yes, though no donht 
he deals very largely with working plans, lie often passes on the opinions of others 

i/r G E LoK—q He \eiy oftcmdvises on the husineas aspect of reports from the 
Imperial Forest Institute ?—rt Yes, he very probably Ins further knowledge enabling him 
to do so 

q You are aware, no doubt, that the development of induslncs under dilterenfc local 
Governments has Iiifberto been very unequal in the extent to vvhicb it has gone ? — A It hardly 
comes wathm my pnoiincc , I know nothing about it 

q I see you propose as a member of your expert staff a business man, do yen eonsidcr 
that necessaiy if you have a commercial branch of your department ? — A I meant by a 
hnsiness man a man W'ho w ill anew er tbe small conundrums that cdiiid into tlie ofRto Wo 
have a gieat number of nou-technical enquiries, and you reqinie somebody to iiiswci them 
My tune is now taken up in answering routine enquiries What is vv anted is a sort of 
general intelligence ofRcei 

<2 With reference to what the President was asking von about forest commercial men, 
how would it do if you had your man with an ordinary' technical forest training at homo lud 
you apprenticed him to some suitable commerciil hrm ? — A Tint would do v'eiy well As 
long as he gets a training which our men do not at present get in commeicial matters 

Q Yon speak about the e\ti action of timhei from the Himalayas as a problem in forest 
transport Do you think the piohlem is capable of solution on a cormnetciil basis ? — J 1 
should say so , it is so m British Columbia 

q Is any practical commercial solution applicable to Himahyin forests generally? 

A Yes, I should say so 1 think the tiirber could be got out I might siy that a forest 
British Columbia saw tbe Himohra and he expresseil the opinion tint similar 
difhcuHiea had been oveicorae m British Columbia That is what I base my opinion on 

Hon He Sir F II Ste^cart — Q In connection with the'e many problems, there is a 
great deal of correspondence, I suppose Does it mostly go through you or thioucrh other 
officers ?~A Nearly all comes to me personally I very often know the people, and thov 
write to me personally i i » 

Q Then there would he no question of mcieasing the staS of other departments in 
similai proportion to what you lecommend for the Economists ? — A No 

<2 You refer to tbe question of wood for matches as being advised bi a Gcinnn 
match-mal mg machinery film 11 as therefeienee to them made at your nirtancc oi hv the 

firm who were ready to take up the industry I was uot in charge and woS not Id e to 
say how it came about that that w ood was sent home It w as before “f was at Delira Dun' 

Institute take no lesponsibildv 
.£ k cLe .! .tolS tr '"“P'” '»'«» ?-lA’ 
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enable one to increase oul existing knowledge o£ outturn of any one pioduct This must be 
done by special local officers The men m the Imperial 1 ‘ oiest Research Institute can nevei 
expect such help from the local piovmcial officers who aie too busy I would have these special 
oSicers placed in such a position that they could go round to commeicial men and say “ we have 
got so much law material foi pulp, etc — and so take that pait of the work off the Research 
officer and thus give him time to do leseaich woik at the PoiCat Research Institute 

Q E\ en then if 3mu had an improved Economical Bepaitmeni;, a Research Institute and 
also a Director of Industiies, lou don’t think that would help 'i’ — J. The latter cannot on the 
face of it tell you oi be expected to find out what is in the foiest, so fai an ay removed from 
his leal spheie of ictioii He can help on the business side 

Q Aie there local Forest Economists at present ^ — 4 No, except one in Burma who is 
called a Foust Reaeaich Officer^ and who investigates both sylvicultural and economic 
problems 

Q About the recruitment of these staffs, do you think you could get them at the pay vou 
aie able to offer them ? — J I think you could I could pick half a dozen men in India now, 
who would be eminently suitable, and who would be willing to accept such appointments 

<3 Simply because of tlieu mteiest in that sort of life ? — J Possibly, and also on 
account of the shik u, etc We had no difficulty in getting a manager at Bhawali We 
went to Manipun foi him He is an engineer and a common sense man, who, I undeistand, 
answers very w'cll 

Q Even if 3 ou got 3 0111 commeicial man, do you think you could get your engineeis, oi 
w ould they hu e to be legulai members of the forest seivice ? — J We would have to make 
them legulai members of the Forest Department oi we should hare tiouble As regards 
engineers. Public Works Department men would be suitable only in some cases, 
while in others, such as, for the evtiaction of teak from the felling areas to the edge of 
a floating stream, I don’t think a Public "lA orks Department man would do A man from 
Canada would be eminently suitable, and would probably answei far better than a local man 
foi such purposes It is a very special subject 

Q Who deals w’lth these sort of engineering problems now ’ — J The Forest Officers try 
to, and sometimes succeed but they have not the time, and have therefore to go sketchily 
about the business 

Q They have not had the necessary education ? — J No, I don’t think so , 99 men 
in oui depaituidut out of 100 Will tell you the same thing 

Q Is it tiue that imported timber obtains preference even in districts quite neai the 
souices of indigenous timber ? — A That is a big question If you put teak down there is 
iiotliiiig in the world that would compete against it Take Oregon pine, foi instance, even 
that timbei cannot comi>ete with teak You will find throughout Calcutta trade nameo foi 
timbers w hicli boom for a couple of years and then die out 

Q You don’t think it is on account of better organisation, or even made on account of 
the difficulties of transport which the indigenous forest pioduct has to encounter ^ — 
J Transport accounts for a gieat deal, as in the case of imported deal from Sweden which is 
cheaper than llimala3'an conifei timbers , the lattei being expensive to extract 

Q Pi incipally extraction ? — A Very largely, and also conversion when you have got it 
out For instance, you have a Forest Officer in chaige of saw-mill , he begins by not buying 
the light kind of plant, and when it comes to cutting he not infrequently saws Ins timbei 
into unsuitable dimensions simply from want of expeiieuce That is why I advocate the 
commercial man 

Q These imported timbers come in the right sizes duly sized and marked? — J Yes, 
othenyise no one would buy them 

Hon’lle Sir I'azulbhoy GurnmhJioy — Q You say 3 ou are "in favoui of either the part 
share capital S3 stem or Government pioneering in cases where the undeilaking involves large 
initial capital ” AVhat do you mean by “large initial capital” — \eiy big capital ? — A Yes, 
say twenty lakhs of lupces 

Q Don’t you think that if Govcinment start a particular industry with very kige 
capital, they would not be able to help firms with small capital ? — A My lemarks weie with 
refeience to industiies conhected with forest products 

Q Don’t you think that if the Government gave some concessions to ]iri\ ate firms, they 
would be able to start these industries ? — A They have not been able to do so up-to Hate 

Q Through what medium do you give youi infoimation to the public? — A Theie are 
published Government reports, memoirs and pamphlets, of which a large number aie 
distributed free , 

Q Then you want Government Directors to be appointed in cases where the Government 
gives direct fin mcial assistance Do you want these Directors to be experts ^ — A Vhen I 
wrote that, I was thinking of a joint bamboo pulp industry in Burma, w'hieh has not been 
started and which is acknow'lodged by many firms to be a good business We have got to 
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Lroto\eitl)iB<l>fficu% HI someway, and it IS rropoBcd to do fco l>v mtim of a joint slwrc 
sistein in M Inch Government must h no some imn to ‘■njiorv isc thtir on n iiilerc-t'. 1 doji t 
think Gov ernment v\ ould taro to hand thcviholo hubinc's over to tht firm and tnist Inom 
entirelv 

Q My question was as to whether joii want tho Government Director to took nft«r 
the financial side, oi he an export 7— A No, the fimncnl Mile onlv . 

Q Then about the Advisoiy Boircl Aon arc not in fivour of if 1 niiipobe jour 
experience of such *1 Bo'ird IS confined to tlio United Provincob ■' J lo i ctri'nn extent 
Why I donT like such a proposition is that tho more official intorkrenu there k, the li^s 
likelihood of tno thing going thiough 

Q Suppose jou have a Hoard upon which there are roll ihlcmemhi rn, and whtrt voii roiihl 

"ot business men who would he of grcit as'istantt to the Director of JniliiBlriiN Don t von 
think thev would ho verv useful? AVo have got such a Hoard at prisont in Homlnv 
A I don’t quite know enough about it to answer that question 

Q \ousav “ All Technological Roscirch Institutes should he fitted into a gtricml develop- 
ment scheme 'for the whole of India, controlled hv an lmiK.nal gov i ruing liodv " Acit 
want a new body to he Licatcd?— t I am spciking entitelj of n starch work Aon v ill have 
to have a Hoard where there are many fields of rcH irth, to settle the jirogrriniiie of work 

Q About a business man, do vou tlmiR jou want a bvitmcss man out of the itrvito, or i 
service man to be trained up just as Mr Low suggests / I would sooner have i m in from 
outside the seivico put into it 

Q Do j ou think he w ill come into the sen itc unless ho is ]md vtrv highU, Ik' au>-e the 
foiest service has its own grades and tlicv have promotion This inm will not hive ndv lut ige 
of this ? — A It can bo done if ho is put into the Forest Service, with tquiil j'Osiliou to a 1 orei’t 
otficer 

llon’bU Str li X Mooler/ec — Q Am I right in undcrstaiidiiig lit it vou ire oppo id to 
lending an expert to any firm ? — t Yes, unless there was vrrj sjiccnl hu'-ims-, to lend him fur 
If jou do so, it has to he settled liter as to how much of that a ijinrid inforinatiori 
belongs to tho firm and how much to Government It is a very iiiis itisfiicton w tj of 
getting out of tho ditTicultj 

Q In a place like India, if i firm lindfi dilhcultj ihout technical advice, how are (htv to 
get it ? — A They can write to the Research Institute and get tho advice It is ninhisaldc 
that they should get tho loan of an expert, ns his terviccs should Ijo cvcIumvcIj nstxl fir 
general and not indiv idual use 


Q Even if the firm IS willing to paj for his services? — r( A’cs 

Q In answer to Mr Low vou said, if nciCssHj, vou can mnlerciit pritcs to ptivenf the 
impoit of coitain wood into India Am I to understand that vou < an charge am price Xim 
like to customers in India ’ — A Foiest produce is pmclmllv all sold hv piihlic nustioii 

Q If I go to you to ask for cei lain woods, which might he u>-od m jilace of teak, it 
appears from what vou saj th it jou have no sj stem of chirging hut cm cjivrge nnv prne 
JOU like ?—A AVe put up tlio wood to auction and it is sold iccordiiig to the prices ohtaiiicxl 

Q Then how can JOU undercut, when tho rovaltj 18 fixed hj Government f ./ Amhmlv 

can buy at tho fixed lojaltj 


Q Do JOU think It IS conducive to the advancement of anv business m contiectioa with 
forestry in India tint you are allowed to charge as jou like 7— A AVo ari selling a given iiio- 
duce and we can sell it for whatevei we get for it The local Goveinments have power lo 
charge royalty on tiinhei when not sold bj public aiiclion 

Q But JOU said you can undcicut, do jou go to Government (o allow vou to reduce 
puces ? — A No, wo don’t, but wo can do so c, . 

Q That is in jour power ?—-^ Not in the powci of tho forest officerb hut of Govern- 
ment Forest produce must he sold by public auction or at fixed rovaltv rates or sold bv 
sealedtendeis, butasamattoi of faotvoucould undercut I don't saj tint it is done but 
you could do so There IS no definite rule as to what JOU should tell hv public auction or 
hat at royalty rates ' 

Dr E EopUtmn-Q Do jon considei that a general siuvej of ccitain Indnn 
livers ought to he made 7— A A survey was talked about in tho case of a nv or in a div isioii 
I w as in and it w ould ceitainly ho of great adv antage It w as a nv er on tho w Ott co ist 

Q Assuming such a surv ey necossarj , bj vv horn vv ould j ou propose it should bo earned 
out 7— A It it was a surv ey for forest puiposes, tho forest oflicer should do it AYo Inv e douo 
oecasionailj very sketchy suiveys A great deal of nv or surv ej woikisdone iii Hurnn, hut 

of ouoplaee where wo could reduce oxlraetiou by one- 

.ot ,„l, l. tat C ..pt-wa,. at rf a.l olto" bSlfu fert c.^.tkn “ 
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Q Do ^ ou think that such particulai work could he equally well earned out by a corps 
^ engineeis attached to some Imperial Department and not directly attached to the Forest 
Depaitmenfi? — A I do not see why it should not 

Q You don't consider rt important that they should form an integial part of the Foiest 
Department ? — A A esprit do eoips would be engendered better were they classed wrth 
forest officers 

Q In section X you give a list of certain industries, the enquiries about which are either 
completed or aie in progress When completed are the results published? — A Yes, in the 
forest reports A “ memoir" is a very finished report and rarely issued A “ Forest Record" 
IS a sort of interim leport in which results are published about an enquiry which requires 
further investigation 

Q Are reports publishedi yearly ? — A No, theielis considerable delay in issuing reports 
I wrote my note on bamboo pulp in 1010 and it came out in 1912 

Q When it IS finally published, whose duty IS it to see that it is circulated m suitable 
quarters ? — A There is a free distribution list, and attention is drawn to it in the papers by 
means of short notices reviewing it I think it becomes faiily well known, if of any interest 

Q All that is done within the department — A The Superintendent of Printing distu- 
hutes it He is given a list prepared by the Inspector General, and any additions which we 
often make or suggest are added 

Q There is no sort of transference at that point to the Department of Commerce and 
Industry ? — A I am not sure on that point I think thev are distributed, and are advertised 
to a certain extent by that Department They seem to find their way to the interested 
parties 

Q And when the Forest Department has completed its enquiries and published the 
results, they have finished their duty ? — A They result in a crop of enquiries 

Q I was going to say, except to answer enqumes ? — A Yes If it is a “ Record " the 
enquiry may be still going on When we hare come to a point rvhere we think rve ought to 
publish further information on the sub]eet, we do so We may be five years wort mg on a 
subject Then we go on to substantiate our facts until the final report m the form of a 
“ memoir ” is published The pulp enquiiy is still in progiess, and we have already published 
three reports in “ Record " form ' 

, <3 The point I want to get at IS, whether it 18 the business of the depaitment, or the 
piactice of the department to get the thing going after it has hern jirovul? — A Yes I go 
and call round on the firms in various places, trying to get them to take up the businesr 
Even before the enquiry is written I often go round and try to get people to start, at the 
same time explaining the positron of affairs to them, 

Q That IS done at the cost of a considerable portion of youi time ?— A Surely 

Q It might be done equally well by a less qualified person ? — Surely, it does not want 
an expert to do so 

President — Q How long do you sav it takes for your report to come out ? — A Certainly 
more than a year 

Q Whose fault IS that ? — A I don't think it is anybody's fault Say the Inspector 
General is in Burma and I am in Aladias The report goes to be passed by the President, 
Forest Research Institute, and the Inspector General then backwards and forwards to the press 
So many people have to see it before it goes through tl at one can write another report by 
the time it comes out, a much better one probably, beciuse you have got much more infoima- 
tion by the time the original report is ismed by the Press 

\ 

{U^iincss snlsequentlp fouoaidcd tie following note on the delay ^Jneh ocenrs in the issue 
of foi est, pidilications ) ^ 

At tlio ontaet it seems necessary to explain the pioceflure followed whioli is as noted below — 

The authoi sends the manusoiipt together with Iho illustrations foi loproduotion to tho Pro ident 
The Piesident edits the manuscript, mating nccessoiy corieclions when required, and then tiansmits it 
to Inspector General of Poicsts with his iccommendations 

Inspector General oi Poiests retuins it to the President with his oideis 
It 13 then sent to Calcutta Press , 

The first proof when rcceiiod from tho Press is checked in President’s office (Publication Branch) and ^hon 
sent to authoi for collection 

On its leturn from authoi it is again sent to Piess for a clean proof, and tho above piocess is rfipeated 
Sonietiines it becomes neiessary to call foi a Sid pioof before tbo publication is passed for final pnnting 

Up to last year, the final pioof used to bo sent to Inspector General of Forests for bis approval, but to 
obviate delay President has been authorized to pass the final punt order 

The illnstiations are generally done at the Eooihce Engmeenjog College In two instances, howevci, they 
were done in England, hut owing to war, they weredcla 3 ed, otherwise the final punting of a publication is 
spldom, if ever, delayed on account of non receipt of illustiations in time, 
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In regard to pnMicitions issned during the tiro ycnis 1016 and 1016, tbo following statement bIiqwb tlio 
aveiago time tnlen m the passing of a publication throngli the various stages — 

Average Time 


(1) With the President in editing the manuscript 

(2) Inspector General of Porcsts 


Inspector General of Forests' remarks and reuse it in 
the light of those remarks) 

(4) Prepaiing a galley proof 

(6) Checking the same in Publication Office and by the 
author 

(6) Preparing second proof 

(7) Checkirg the above in Publication Office 

(8) Prepanng final proof 

(,9) Checking the above in Pablioation Office and by the 
author 

(10) With Inspector General of Foiests for final approval 

(11) Iinal pioif rctnrned to Press 

(12) Final printing and distribution , 

The average total period in the issue of a publication thus 

comes to — 

In Research Institute 
In Inspector-General of Forests’ Office 
In Press , 

TOTit 


Institute 

Inspector 
General of 
Forests 

Press 

M 

Q 

Days 

9 

fit Days 

Bf, 

Days 



0 20 



0 

11 
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1 

14 

1 

22 
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0 
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23 

0 
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10 months and 20 days 


The on leave or on tour 

It has been m.ticed tiaMhe Ca7o«Tta may peihaps ho considerably shoi toned 

containing 6 to 10 pages only metinies take two months in scndin^ pioots of pahlicalions 

.pp.mwSDtm.7.1 ■" *r"' 

that so fat as lie is concerned^ the Poiest DepLtment VLhl same paragiaph you saj 
You would rather have the forest commercial^stafl- ?— // sen ices 

uork from what the Director of Indnstnev n-nnH « ^ would do entiiely differeut 

actually have to sell timber, ascertain the inarl'etiates''wl*^f hr staff would 

would Lvenothmg to do with the uhieh 

not of the Direejoi of Industries , you Lave 

tive officer, actually starting industries himBolf tt m o^ocu- 

industnes m the United Provinces does mw^ Director of 

affoid^ ^ Duector of Industnes is to 

industries m the various piovmoes they aie attached fo° the development of 

evoiuded from the operations of the Directoi of Tnd Doiest Department is 

cieation of a separate staff doing actually Bimilai wnl ? the 

in any nay I said it was very advaXeoT,rthr^^ G \ ^ being sepaiate 
Industries ^ ovantageous that they should work in with the Director 5 

Q If Tre assume that the Director of i 

certain amount of exeentive Powei, noiild it not he^m'! functions, and a 

wmmercial officers were attached to his staff “nre convenient to the piovince if these 
pepaitaent?-^ I am certain that ,f tL Sf r ®°-®>-dmai.on with the PoreS 

to the Director of Industries to sell their ®®cers had to wo 

great hmdmnce to practical working continuous fuel, on, and a vefy 

Q For instance, take section H m t. i. i. 

files uhich aie being worked out, and taL7;f. ®I examples of indns- 

introdaction of improved methods of mZuf ®®“® you saflSt "the 

with the preparation of Stockholm tZ combining tffis indnrtrv 

Q ho IS it made for ? J a i, , 

Sow s"" *■' taS '“X'™* 'V xi“' *" 

1 uo nne greater portion is absorbed round 
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Q Would ifc uot be of great advantage to the Forest Department m improving tbeir 
lesen'ed aieas, if there was a much laigei ni tiket foi chaicoal ? — A That is a big question, and 
it IS impossible to answei it The uses of charcoal vaiy fiom place to place I could give you 
a dozen examples of different things foi ulnch charcoal is utilized It would be advantageous 
to increase the output ot charcoal in some forests, while it would bo disastrous in others 
We do not always look on the preparation of chaicoal with happiness Foi instance there is 
very little demand foi chaicoal fiom twisted GInr\ though by manufacturing Stockholm tai 
in con 3 unction with-C/^ir chaicoal, an industry might be started 

Q In nearly all cases where you publish memoirs oi reports, on industries, would it not 
be the business ot the Diiectoi of Industries to deal with them ? — A Yes, sometimes 

Q, If ho had pait of the staff intimatelj connected with coinmeicial working in the Foiest 
Department, he would oe more liki ly to be m a position to make use of these leseaichts ? 
— A If you look through the list of publications, I do not think you nill find two that have 
directly to do with the Director of Industries 

Q I don^t suggest that the Diiectoi of Industiies oi his depaitment should do this work, 
but when you have done the woik and want to get at the commercial application of it, instead 
of doing it through your own commercial staff, would it not be bettei it you referred it to the 
Director of Industries ? — A The Diiector of Industries could help us He does so in the 
United Piovinces, but the number of such cases compaied to the whole is small 

Q There aie certain difficulties in certain commeicial offices We might get over those 
drfficnlties by attaching a commercial staff to the Director of Industries ? — A Then you cieate 
that gap I referred to before between the commercial staff and forest Officei in practical work- 
ing, and until y ou have youi department behind ymu, the system suggested would be a 
failure 

Q I have some experience of this, and find it woiks very satisfactorily The Forest officer 
extracts the matenals and in certam cases hands them over to other departments to deal with? 
— A Theie you have a case wheie you have the Forest Department very much in contiol 
The Chief Conservator of Burma is rather an independent man, with a very big department 
behmd him If you told him “ You are not to sell any timber, ive are going to let the 
Director of Industries handle tne whole thing ”, I don’t think it would work for very long. 
It might do in small places, but wheie the Forest department is of importance, I think there 
would be trouble It would not bo conducive to good work 

Q In legard to these investigations how many experts have you gotm the Forest Depart- 
ment?— J We have got none, we have only got a pulp expert who gives us advice, a tan 
expert who is out temporarily, and a chemist who i3 an expert on certain subyects 

Q How are these men entei tamed in the department? — A The paper-pulp expert was 
originally employed by the United Provinces in then exhibition He came onto us for two or 
thiee yeais on a fee, temporarily, and when he left ho knew a great deal about the subject, 
especially about elephant glasses and bamboos We thought it advisable to keep some sort of 
lien on him so that we might get furthei advice When 1 went on leave he was still given 
a retaining fee and submits his reports and whenever we want anything tested, I send it to 
him 

Q Is he attached to your office and suboidinate to you? — A No 

Q To whom IS he attached ?— He is attached to the Foiest Research Institute 

Q With your experience of these matters, would you advise development of that system 
in obtaining temporary experts ? — A No, it is absolutely wiong It answered its purpose up 
to now, but it IS not the right way of doing it. You must have permanent experts and make 
it woith them while to stay 

Q Supposing you have a permanent man , how is he going to get his training as an 
expeit ? — A In the same way as any other expoit He has got to go through a certain amount 
of trainmg at homo, and if he has got practical expenence all the better The tan expeit was 
with a tan extract manufacturer, and then he specialised on new pioducts in the East, and 
ocrtainly if there is an expert, he is one of them He has had long experience in Borneo, at 
home, and in Cypius 

Q Can you leciuit him in the ordinary course of reermtment of the Foiest Depaitment ^ 
— A No, you cannot pick such men up easily It has taken two years to find the right man, 
and_the number is relatively limited It is not the same thing as recruiting a big depart- 
ment It is very difficult to make any lule about experts of that sort , they aio neveitheless 
necessary 

Eon’hle Pandit M M Malaviya — Q You say, in the first paragraph of your note, that an 
arrangement of part share capital should only be undertaken in the event of no leliab^e com- 
pany coming forward to undertake the business entirely on their own responsibility When 
you have made your investigations into a particular industry, how do you publish the result ? 
— A They are published as a “ Memoir ” or “ Record ”, a forest publication 

Q You do not put it in the Government Gazette ? — A I don’t think it has been done up 
to now 

Q Would you recommend that the Government should publish it to all Chambers of 
Commerce and public bodies ? — A Copies are sent to all Chambers of Commerce and public 
bodies , they aie for free distribution 
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Q Do I uuderstancl j ou lo sa} IWt ifc is onh 'xttei p\u\g tUcsc bodies imo to 

ivbeiber they will take up the pro3eot that GoieuimeutshouW pioncDi ii? A it tbcj 

find that tiiw cannot get anj body to take it up In mawy at tliOiC inshnccs I go round to 
likely people^and suggest it to thorn As a matter oC foot througUout our fo’Oat evpononcos, 
ne have to pioneer eveiy thing 

0 Yonsav, “of recent years the policy of Goicnimcnt has been to grant leases on 
favouiahle terms to compan'es foi tUc cxhactioii of inn forest pioduco^ ui connection uith 
new industries, etc ” Gan i ou mention uistanccs of some of thcfco leases , for nhat purpose 
have these leases been granted For extinction of b.imboo, foi paper pulp , for extraction 

of spruce for wood pulp, etc 

Q H arc none of these leases been utilized ? — A Some of them , those connected nitb. 
tea-boxes, spruce and bamboos bare not as yet been worked 


Q 'Was tboie a time limit in tbe=c leases?—^! The spccuil louditions lu connocUon with 
the war upset them One cannot say defimteij whether tliey would liai e been taken up or not, 
but possibly they might h ii o been 

q You mention undei the heading 'X— Gencial,' ecrtani industries m connection with 
rviiicb enquiries have been completed, and 3^ou mention the roanufietiiie of paper among them 
Is that one of the enquiiies w hich ha\e been completed so f ir ns 3 oil arc concerned t—A !No^ 
ive ale at it still, but with b unhoos we liaic done a good deal Much still remains to be tlonc 
as I told Ml Cbatteiton If we employed a mm on pulp for 20 lOirs, there would still be 
work for him to tlo There ate 107 species of bamboo 111 ludii ind we ba\e tested four or 
fi\e species, and one of those wo have absoluteh hiushcd IVo ba\ 0 demonstrated tbat one 
Or two species of bamboo aic suitable foi pulp 


q Have vou e\er consideied the question of utilising the husk of nco for tiic mami- 
factuie of papei ? — A It has been tried, but not bj the Forest Dcpirtmcnt Sngircane lias 
also been tried 


q Do you know wath wh it lesult ’ — A I could not say ofCliand I think the results 
weiefaii though it is a complicated question You can mike jiajicr out of ini thing if you care 
to spend the money, but it is not I’w ai s a commeiei il proiio-ition So many fictoi* ba\ 0 to 00 
taken into cousideiatiou that it is \eiy liarel to sa\ tint one raw m it on il is better linn 
another 


Q Are you iwate that m Japan they iinke pipei out of ueo husk -J I was not aware 
of the fact Do 1 ou mean white papei <* I know tlicy make brown 

Q, You say, " I am strongly in faiom of Imperial scientific am] ieobiiical depart- 
ments for chemistry, botmy, geology and zoology, otc ” Would you place them all in one 
centre 01 will you have tberr 111 cuff orenl centies ?—J It is rithei beyond my scope X have 
not given it veiy much considoration 1 don’t know much ibout it 

Q In your opinion could any of lho>e departments bo suitably added to the Itesearch 
Institute at Dehri Dun ’ — A Botany might 

Q You compare expenses in the I'oiest Dcpailmont hero with those mciurcd m the United 
States of America Is the area under foiest is the United States very much larger 01 is it 
about the same as heio ? — A I don’t know , the aiea under conservation may be higher hut 
they have enormous tracts whoie practically no minor forest products exist It vvould bo 
impossible to di iw a comparison -Wbat tli-.y might pat dow n on papei as an area under forest 
vvould be very sketeby 1 wnld not answer the question, but as far as management goes, wo 
aiefar ahead of them We stait with reserving oiu forests and doing resonth work 
Mterffards, whereas they did the opposite They have developed their research work verv 
laigely , but are still veiy deficient m some of iheir protective measures / 

q Have yon compared their forest rules wuth yours ?-^ No, I could not tell y ou auv- 

thing on that subject, f have not studied the subject * y eu auy 


WnsLbs No bl 

Hev J A Hiatus;, DD, GIF Jltmonaii, of the Church 0/ Smlknd, and Jlonorar^ 
Sujie, inUndcnf, Si And, cw’s Colonial Homes, Kaltnqiong, Bengal 

^ WkitiEN tVJDLNCL 

ilWes 0,1 the home or cottage tnrlnslnee and on the mihng 'of the Kahmjiong Mimon 

Industrial School 

Kabmpong is the headquaiteis of the sub-divionn nF tu* ,1 

Distiiot The sub-division is a Government in uLr/ Darjeeling 

the policy IS to maintain a /Js ciofter population of hdl o"“ers and 

from Government * The crofters aie Nepakr I 

dominating The population of the suSvlsion was 40 A? Nepalese pie- 

onthe high-way to Tibet and the centie of the Thbetan wool Kahmpong is 
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In 1905 the local Church of Scotland Mission began an industrial school with a -mcw iho Kalimpon . 
to the development of home ludustnes among the ciofteis 'J’he llission had been Mi'^sion Indns'trial 
established at Kahmpong since 1880 and had gi-adualh” eatablishe I primaiy schools School 
thioughout the sub-dmsion The lapid giowth of the population duiing late jears and the 
dividing up of the land gave the eeonomic suggestion for the industrial school while the 
difficulty of icachiug the girls and women through the oidinaiy schools suggested for the 
women a combination of industiies with the educational methods 

The tttdusfrtes repiesented — 

Lace was the fiist department oigauised The seivices of a thoioughly qualified teacbei 
who had taught lace w oik in England was secured and from the a, Ingh standai d 
adopted This has been maintained and it is claimed that the lace made is equal to that 
of Europe 

Emlrotdcrp was scon added At the beginning teachers weie imported from Hooghly 
Eistriot of Bengal and fiom Lucknow Subsidiary branches such as crochet and knitting, 
were also developed. 

A weaving department follow^ed The Seiampoie loom, Salvation Army loom "Weaving 
and Hatteisley's hand looms have been introduced Impioved methods of reeling 
and warping have been adopted for cation weaving At the start women only were 

employed in the vveavmg but it has now been found advnsable to tram boy apprentices also 

The fact that Kahmpong is the tiade centre foi the wool tiade from Tibet and the 
existence of a Tibetan industry natuially susjgested the making of Tibetan rugs and carpets 
The workers (women) employed in this department are Tibetans and Blmtias It is intended 
(with the advmnt of an expert lady from Biitam) to take up the manufacture of Tibetan 
tweeds after the style of the Hams tweeds made by the Scottish crofters (These have 
already been made snccessfully in independent Sikkim) 

Dyeing is a necessary accessory of the weaving school and with the exception of indigo 
and logwood all the dyes are obtained from local plants or tiees 

The ]oineis employed in the districts were almost all Behans and the carpentry Caipontiy and 
school was started to tram hill lads It was begun in 1905 Theie is now a keen desire fooarvmg 
take up carpentry and withm a few years the sujiply of hill men should be sufficient for the 
ordinary work of the distuct 

This department giew out of the need of woikers to make up articles for which lace, Tailoimg 
embioidery and crochet aie required and now a laigc and lapidly increasing business 
IS being done in household tuinishings and ladies’ gaiments The apprentices aie boys 

fitlver worl is encouraged and an effort is being made to utilise local designs and 
develop the Tibetan and Nepalese aitistic models 

Turley tearing was introduced into the district by the industrial school and now there 
IS a consideiable export of fat Christmas turkeys to Calcutta ind other places, the arrange- 
ments being made by the school 

All the workers of the central school must attend literal v classes as well as take Educational basw. 
paitinthe various industries The women and girl workeis (lace, embroideiy, weaving 
and dyeing) go each morning for 11 hours to the Mission Girls’ Upper Primary 
School In this way all become liteiate Similarly the boy apprentices in the caipentry 
and caiving, weaving and tailoring depaitments have 11 houis book education in the 
middle of the day in a special school of their own (It may be interesting to note 
that the pupils of the oidinaiy girls’ upper primary school go, in their turn, to the indus- 
trial school foi 1 j houis each morning to learn lace and embroidery ) 

At the beginning, scholarships weie given to women vvoikeis to encourage them Conditions of 
to make a start with the industr> Now these are m but few cases required and woik 
(except m oases of giils coming fiom a distance to study foi a short time oi in some 
special circumstance) payment is strictly for work done The school supplies all maleiials 
and gives fixed rates This applies also to boy apprentices in the tailoring and weaving 
depaitments whose apprenticeship lasts for 5 yeais In the carpentry and carving school 
the period of apprenticeship foi all boys is also 5 years The boys in it begin with scholar- 
ships of Rs 5 a month which is incieased by 8 annas every 6 months The school gives 
diplomas to boys at the end of then appienticeship to satisfactoiy apprentices The women 
workeis get dijilomas (junior, senioi and teacher grades) whenev’er the excellence of then 
work waiiants them 

The ultimate aim of the industiial school is to found cottage industries which will Outsulo workers 
become indigenous to the district The pupils who Icrve aie encouiaged to continue the 
work in then own houses, mateiials are supjilied to them and they are paid for then work at 
the same rate as in school The school takes the responsibility of selling the goods made 

A beginning has been made with bianch lace and embioidery' schools throughout the Branch Eohools 
district These are conducted by ex-pupils of the central school and are luii on the same 
lines as to vvoik, education and payment The success of the few alieady established had led 
to the adoption by the Director of Public Insti action of a scheme for the iounding of an 
industrial school for gills, ns far as possible in connection with each primary school in the 
distuct ' Girls’ education is backward The mass of parents will not spaie their g rls raeiely 
for book education but they are encouraged to do so when their girls can tarn a little and 
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I’oreign pupils 


Financial 

idcqU 


arrange 


Disposal of goods 


tang p Ji'.Trt.'s’’ ™ a”™ ifn-i. toj 

3 :"» 

provinces 

Tbe aim oi the school is lo mahe the various depaitments self-suppoitmg as icgaids the 
industries themselves This was not possible in the initial stages while the woileis were 
aw t^dJhe limited but it can be claimed that the industries aie non self- 

Bupporrng as theWics given below will show The educational element m ^chool is 
naturallv a charge to be home by the school helped by a Government grant All along an 
effort ha^ been made to give a fan living wige to the workeis and to charge accordingly foi 
the goods produced Had the school possessed a working capital the piogiess would have been 

quicker 

The goods aie disposed of hy (a) local sales, (i) sending ho\es on approval to all parts o£ 
India, (c) sales of woik in such centres as Daijeehng, Calcuttv and Simla, {d) .,ales in Britain 
and the Colonies through puvate paities As the industries grow, additional means will have 
to be used for the disposal of the goods 


Stahshes for 1915‘J6 



Luce 

Embroidoiy, 

Caipontry 
and carving 

Tailoring 

Cenlial school workers 

101 

44 63 

67 

17 

IVorkers in own houses 

60 

73 



Woikeis in out schools 

31 

11 



Total 

201 

128 63 

67 

17 




Laoe 

Embroidery 
and tailor 
mg 

11 eavmg 

Caipontiy Miscollanoons 
and can (Ponltry, 

ing etc ) 

Total 



S 

B 

B 

B 

R 

B 

Eeceipts 

t 

8,881 

9,208 

4,660 

b,712 

1,630 

31,141 

Expenditnie 


9,391 

10,697 

6.211 

5,726 

1,100 

32,125 


Keoeipts and expenditure for actual mdustiies, t e , receipts foi sales of goods and expen- 
diture on materials and W'orkers (neglecting all items such as Government grants and 
educational and organising salaiies, etc ) was as follows — 


Eeceipts (actual sales) 

Bipcndituie (woikors wages and 
matenals) 


Lace 

Emhioideiy 
aud tailor 
log 

■\Vcaving 

Caipentry 
and can 
mg 

Total 

B 

R 

R 

R 

R 

6,716 

8,638 

3,761 

0,196 

25,301 

6,e76 

8,256 

3,451 

6,175 

23,467 


Note — Stock in hand showed, tn addition, increased values — 

by on the other hand tho carpentry stock do leased m 


Cottage industries 
in Bengal 


The above sketch of the aim and work of the Kalimpong hlission Industinl School has 
been given as it is believed that something on the same lines might be carried on with advan- 
tage m many other p irts of Bengal. 

successful if it seeks to intioduce oi stimulate bond- 
f c induE.,ries and if it cames on its work on a sound com merual basis The improvement 
and the development of already existing local mdustiies (wheie theie aie such) would be the 
natural and probably the most satisfactory object of the school 

®^“cation all important At the 
JoSt oftS education, the combination is of special moment fiom an educational 

a. S,rrAir ' ““ n"™'”' 

tt. .the, tod tt.,. ... ,Ji tu.; dlVSSiTS® 
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flieie IS a clamant need for organisation to encourage liome mdnstiies in Bengal — 

In his leview (page 6) of the indiistual position and prospects in Bengal in 1908 
Ml J G Gumming ■wrote legardmg the impiovement in indigenous handicrafts — 


A Bengal liome 
indnstrios associa 
’ tion 


“ Aftei Kix months spooml invcsligation, during wliah I have exatmnod industries in twenty six districts, 
it appears to mo that wliat is now tcqniied is not the tciohing ot the existing methods in cottage industries, 
hnt the teaching of nnproi ed methods, and also the assistance ot the educated upper m ddle classes in a moio 
organised systnra of production and distribution Mechanical power oi in some cases, an improved adaptation 
of human power IB lequirod An acute ohsorver, representing the United States Government, has recently 
reported to 'SVashington that the swadaht movement must re ognise that this is the age of maohineiy all ovoi 
the world The irtisan must not bo loft to himself to obtain his row materials, to pioduce an article and then 
sell the completed product Also I hold that induslrnl schools outside ot a comme'cial atmosphere and without 
highly qualified teachers are futile, and that eiilhisiasm without money and business like metliods is vain ” 

Government can do much tlnough the proposed Diiector of Industries, the Beaistrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Afaseiim authorities, Scliools of Art, and Distiict Officers to encour- 
age home industries 

"What IB 'wanted above all at the present time is a strong association for the promotion 
of home industries in Bengal with branches in every division if not indeed in ov ery district 
Such an association should mute the best Indians and Emopeans in the province, should 
seek to create a living interest among well to-do people in home industries, set the fashion 
in the use of their pi odiicts, guide the producers as to the models they should follow, co-opeia- 
ato with Government officers in the organisation of the industries, advise as to financing, help 
with arrangements for the sale of goods by co-operative societies, private effort, sale depots, 
etc , org inise sale depots m Calcutta and the larger towns and pcihaps in Great Britain and 
the Colonies, encourage research on the subject of past, present or possible new industries, 
take steps to give full publicitj to all information, hohl stated meetings for Icoimes and 
discussions on Bubject= hcaung upon the homo industries of Bengal (the Arts might also 
be included), etc , etc ^ 

Such recruitment ot the well-to-do people of Bengal m the intcicsls of home indiistiies 
is to mv mind an essential foi an v gi cat development 1 feel suic it would be successful at 
the present time and that a true swadci/n movement guided by the best Indian and European 
citircns would hav e a most hcneficial effect 


To pay the salarj of the necessary oiganising agent or agents (none but first-classmen 
or women should he engaged) and to meet other e\) enses, a consideralile sum would bo 
needed, but I behove that iiuplc funds would bo foiflicommg fiom patriotic citizens and from 
annual subscriptions from the niimeions, vvidelv distiihuled membeiship of the association 
It would not bo unieasonablo to expect a jeaily sul sidj fiom Goveinment 

IMj conviction of (ho valne of such an association is based not only on the needs of 
Bengal as a whole bnt ilso on the incieasing ncul of the Kahmpong Industrial School which 
would be greatly lielpcd if the taste for its industries weie encoiingcd among the people 
of India and a wider constituency were secuiod for its wares 


Obat, EvinrNcr, ‘IStii Wovlmbeb 1916 c 

Frcstchuf — Q You have been very kind m giving us an account of what yon have leen 
doing at Kahmpong I am not going to ask you any further details But as you are 
dealing with questions connected with industrial scliools I should like to know whethei you 
have thought out the question as to how it would affect the young boys living in Bengal 
if they were sent to fairly 1 irge tow ns foi indusliial education. Are they likely to come 
back to their villcgcs ind take up thcir calling, or is it likely to upset thou family connections 
to any sci ions -extent ’ — A I am afraid I have no peisonal expei.cnce wlntevei to guide me m 
giving an answer and anything I cau vay would be whit I imagine would happen Wo 
liave no big ccntics with us such as you mention 

Q, You are rcallv dealing with a very special class, aie you not, people who do move 
about very freely ? — A They do 

Mr G IJ Low — Q Towards the end of y oiii note vou piopose an association foi tho 
jiromotion of the home industries of Bengal with branches all ov ei the province What 
would bo their relations to the Eiicctoi of Industries ? — A I should think it would be one of 
very clodc co-operation in the matter of bnngmg the people ot the province more into touch 
with him for the carrying out of his suggestions 

<2 Supposing there was a difference of opinion whose views would pievail*— ^ I should 
think the Diioctor of Industnes' would, 

Q Would they have any executivo functions and budgetted funds of then own to dispose 
of independently ? — A I should hope so 

Q And they will dispoEO of these funds on their own motion. I mean funds provided by 
GoveiTiment? — A I should think that Goveinment should see its way' to support them by a 
grant But Government vvould have tho whip hand by refusing tho giant in case they felt 
that they did not uso it carefully. 

y For the purpose c f propaganda w ork and the purchase of the products of these industries 
or the actual starting of new industnes ? — A I should think that money would mostljr bo 
required by tho association for piopaganda work, 
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tins throughout the district -vnd bring people into touch with them 

« WouU T.« hko Ih. D...eto- OC .t » te XlZri .J'C" 7“ 

leave it to the ossocntion ?-// I think the n<=socmtion uonld do it belter tlnn the Director of 

Industries as an hole It noiild create popular interest 

0 Do vou think tint an assocntion of lint soit will gi\e iiisiftd stimulus to bring out 
capital for si^all industiiei I do not mem cottage industries The ,?d not 

the advice of the association to induce people to siihscrihc sliaies and so on r A I did not 

think of it from the point of view of any f ictorj lndustr^ Iho associ ition would ln\o on its 
conscience the doiclopment of the cottage indiisti^ side 

0 You are no doubt aware that co-opora(i\o organisation awl finance arc likoh to he r ory 
important for cottage industi.cs Dint would he the rehiioiis of this bodi owanls the 
Remstmi of Co-operative Ciedit Societic, ind lus statT ? -// I should think that the ro opera- 
iwe binks mifflit in rrnny cnscs be used ns brandies of the nP^iOCiMion a«=3ocntion 

Tiork through them 'M} own feeling ip thnt this n«ormtion uonld not have nnv kind of 
official position at all It will trj m cvciy w ij to stimiihlo indnsfrics and it would work 
entirely in conjunction with the co oiiciativc movtment The gieat nhjett is to get in C'crj 
distiict men who would feel their rcsponsihilitv, think out what it might ho possible to do, 
give help m pushing new indnstiics or developing old ones It will crcito a sentiment in the 
minds of the people 

<2 Do j on think that intcicst could be clicited'and Bust lined m (he working of such a 
body?— ^ Ithink so Certainly if j on had one or two cnihnsiaslic men 

Honlle Pandtt ZI M Zfalaitva —Q How mauv ho\ *• and girls have joti got in vour 
industrial school, loughlj’—J We have 200 working at lace J‘2S omhroidrrj women and 
girls 63 weaving, that is hoih men and girls 

Q Do you leccive anv Government aid for the si bool ? — A V\c have Intlnrto received 
I12G5 a month '1 hat recent!} has been incieascd w ith a v icw to cn ihhng ns to get in expert 
lady for vveavnng tweeds 

Q Do } on think tho bo}s and the gills will ho belter able to benefit by tlio industrial 
teaching it thc} come to }Ou attci fimshmg tlicir clomcutar} cdiicaiion, or after vou have put 
them through a course of clcrocnfar} cduealioii in nnotlia fthool ^ — A Tlicrc is no doubt that 
it would bo bettor iC it were feasible Hut at present we just seek to meet the conditions tint 
we have there Oar present system seems to ho the only possible wa} of doing it 

Q But you think that if would be better if it were feasible ? — A I Hunk I't would bo 
better if we had reached that stage of education 

Q With regard to this association, suppose the Piroetor of Induslne-. w as made n member 
of it and the assoonhon wore left to decide as to the application of funds, would that not lie 
better for promoting industries in the distnot wlicrc tlie association would work? — ./ I 
should hope so 

Q What I mearfto ask is this Would it not bobctl''r for the association to keep with 
itself the powei of deciding m what directions tlic} will work rathei than leave (he promo- 
tion of industries in the distiict to the Diiccfor who is’ it a disianco ?—// 1 think it will bo 
better if the association could Lave its own initiative. It would just be tbclnnd-maid of 
the Director 

Q There should be co-opention ?—.■/ Success would depeud on that 

Q Is theio any co-opciativo socictv in jour distiict ? — / Ics 
Q Foi what purpobo ? — A For agucullmal puiposos at piescnt, 

<2 Not for industinl pmposes ? A No But wc shall have one for wcav mg shortlv 

Q If you had a co-opoiative socictj foi industrinl purposes that would giratU help 
mdustnal development ^-A I certainlj tlnuk so II is one of the great hopes oniiofuturo 

rf , Cliatteiton~q lundcistaiul tlntjoursis rathcraspcci il kind of iiidiisliial school 

It is only for the promotion of home iiidustiies Ics uusuj.u cnooi 

Q What do jou exactly mean bj a, homo industry as compared with a cottao-c industry ? 
—A To my mind it is the same thing, borne or village or cottage. ° ^ 

on in coinnnctior 

with some other industiv m spare time ? A Thnt mni Un ar„ i r conjuncuon 

their sJarrmolSr^^heTaro 

Q You do not distinguish hotweon the two ? A No 

Q This association thatyou would hi eto see nTomntn.l 
as association at home, such as the Irish Homo luVstncs Association''?-!/' tWT'' 
it goes it will bo on the same lines I could imainne the assnentmn I ^ I think ns far as 
scope But things are not so veij developed mfndm 
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^ Heie in India the cottage industry is enoimously developed ^ Would you hung the 
■uhole of this gieat industry into the scope of the association ? — A In fai as the association 
thought it could do anything to develop and help it 

Q Or would you confine the woik of the association to popularising products, that is 
finding markets, etc? — A That would be an impoitant pait of the vvoik We would like to 
have meetings, discussions, etc , as well 

Q Instead of including the whole of the cottage mdustiies of Bengal, would you confine 

youi self to dealing with the pailicular class of industries that aie taught at Kahmpong, 
that IS lace, embroidery, etc ? — A That W'ould be a very small part of it We fiist of dl 
began witk an idea of a lace association foi Bengal We have had a lot of pupils coming to 
Kalimpong sent by the various Missions nid Municipal Boards and theie is tlie diflicultv of 
getting the things sold So the thought of a widei association has giown up in our minds 
If il IS good in the case of lace why not do it for all ? There is at present a spiiit all over 
Bengal to foster the home industries 

Q If the association starts with such a wide scope it may do veiy little If you could 
have a moie limited sphere you might do a great deal How long has your school been 
in existence? — A Since 1905 

Q Have you .any record of what has become of the pupils after they leave the school 
— A Yes Take the lace school They go out into their own homes .and many of them con- 
tinue the work when they go to the distucts 

Q When these giils get married do they still cany' on the work ? — A Some drop out 
Some cany on 

Q With regard to the disposing of the goods is there not in England already an associa- 
tion or a depot established by the Missions foi the rale of its home-made goods — A I do not 
think it IS very active now 

Q Do you want to develop that idea of having a depot in some place like London oi 
wherevei there is a large market? — A I think that if the village industiies oi home industries 
of India (not only of Bengal) had a big depot in London it would be a very good thing 

Q That would be one of the functions which the association w ants to woik up to ? — A Yes 

Q Have you made anv attempt to get orders from commercial fiims in connection with 
the manufacture of lace and embroideiy ? — A Yes Of course it pays better to have goods sold 
under private agency As the industiies giow we shall hive to woik more through commei- 
cial firms 

Q Tiie only other question that I wanted to ask you is with regard to what you say 
ibout the combination of liteiary and industrial education You would not q ply that to the 
education of aiti«ans in-andustnal schools in othei paits ? — A I have not veiy much experience 
outside oui own distiict My belief founded on our own experience is that if the appientices 
have uot passed through part of the elementary course, they can profitably combine literaiy 
and iiidustiul education 

Q Lot us assume that they got education somehow Is that not better ? — A Yes, if they 
hav'e got it But the gieatei uumbei of artisans have had no education 

Q At Kahmpong do you find any difficulty in cairy'ing it on satisfactorily ? — A None 

Q How much tune do these boys attend ’ — A 1-]^ hours duiing the day 

President — Q Would you like to make any supplementaiy statement especially with 
reference to this association? Would you expand that idea? Who will undertake the lead’ 

It IS a question of working out a practical scheme ? - y/ I believe it w'ould be a good thing for 
the development of this association that the membeiship should involve with it a subscription 
and I believe we can get people vv ho know the conditions of Bengal to co-operate I do nob 
think there will ^e any difficulty in getting a thousand men in Bengal who would contribute 
5 01 10 Rs a year A smallei uumbei who will give larger sums will become life members 

Mr A CliaHerton — Q It appeals important m some ways to devise a scheme of educa- 
tion for Aiiglo-Ind'an children which will raise them from their present depiessed condition, 
espfcially among the lower classes of them I understand that there are no Anglo-Indian 
children in youi school ^~A It is entirely for hill people 

Q You do not considei that these cottage iiidustiies and home industiies would he suitable 
foi Anglo-Indian giils Would it be possible to pi t them on ’ — A We are trying to get them 
as teachers I do not think that the average Anglo-Indian giil would make anything like a 
living wage Porthe Anglo-Indian hovs, I believe apprenticeship is f.ar the most useful 
avenue for them 

Q Do these Anglo-Indian boys get into workshops as apprentices’ — A They get into 
r.ail.vay workshops We send them to C.ilcutta 

Q You do not attempt to put your Anglo-Indian boys to a course of manual tiaining 
01 workshop practice <' — A Except in farming We have sent some to New Zealand 

Q Are many going ? — A We h ive sent 27, 
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Wumv nini’NCi 

1 il i Imcr.M.,, (o ilio (Icveloitment of roff ip’ inilu'.trn’N 

In Imln spcoiil tlic rninpclifimi of futor.o. In ful (iurc 

Theic uto colingo imltmliio-, compelitiou cmsiI it ill , pk* Ii o', inn ■ »lf»ii uul nik 

nitiniiij rntticiiln^ ,„(1 llip u latic hkIii' trirs Ml. il u*. goI<! m«] *.ihor 

by offoniig n, odd , a ncciktl Tlif-Mlligo orliMnn viil i < 1< omi 

nr^cbenT inSror uou ^ ''‘IHiclp Ihc.r uork Tl.c onlj Hung niu'.^nn ,« 

tlnUlic ntilitv of lliopirhPuhr imploinent or innihmc nlmtiW be (Icninri'.tr it' <1 licfor* tliciii 

¥ircl~ ncglca tbin import, int bnm b of imiu-tn, k C'-ltnq. 

indunti} 'lliQ uclfnro of Tinmberlen'! people m iioiiiul up uitli Uu> (Incb'p!, tnl of tba iiniub 

of nidimiri 

The Goiernment nbouia iicip Uio dcielopmcnt of inclu'.fncs In (*.} fbt grint ot 
fiiniicnl 111(1 other mil to cMsting imluntncs (//) 1,3 stiilmg pioneer mul ib moii trifion 
iiidustncB 

The o-rrnt oh 3 ect is to inilnec tiie p'oi>lo to beemne iniliatr, ilals The pobr^ of ib'.'on- 
tmii mid nloofncBS of Goioriiinciil idior-itcil In ] iiglisli cconoinist>. will not do in liidn llio 
polic} pni-biieil 111 .Tipnii Wight to he follow fd 

The initiilnc of Goicrnment is iiiElifinble when 1 pnrfKiihr tncl i^ fucinrilde to the 
stnrting of n niw indiistn but the people frem want of indnitri il 4 ill mil iiitf rpiae b ive 1 «t 
nttempted it The Goiernmcnf ninn -ilso help m t\i'.liiig irirlii'-tn In suggesting new 
processes or new meclnnicnl npplniHCS of wbirb tbo promolors of llif indii'-tiT lu ignonnt 

This policv wns tried with success in ^hilns mid (be United I’rounecs 'liic .ilutninmm 
industn m Jhilrns mil the sugnr iiidu<.tr3 iii (In Gnitcil I’roimee.. nrc ipprojiii it< 
c\nniplcs 

The silk, indigo, siignr mid ten industiics wen nil fosltndh} funerninciil 111 Britidi 
India 

Itcinnotbo sud tbit the polici of dircit ml bv Govcinmeiit m nrw Some of tin 
N itivo Slates haic lihernll} helped primtc ontciprisis 

In gi'ing fiiiniKul mil the scicrnl incflioilb suggested m fjiie..ti(>n I should ho 1 epl 
in MOW In seicinl cnscs combinntion of two 01 three incMiods in a Imneiissnn There 
cannot be one uiiiCoim metlmd for ill I acli pnrticulai indnstrn will be helped according to 
its requirement’ 

The great principle in gii mg financial nnl is tint onli the de eriing iiidiisfr should be 
helped ily deserving IS inniitmi industri ofwhith the promoters lime studied the loi a! 
conditions and shown considerable honest} mil skill in Ibe coiiducl of Ini’iness mid nrc in 1 
position to make it successful b) a tiineh nid Vul to incompetent .uul iU-coucii\cd venture' 
IS to be discouraged An in(iii«tnal concern before it seels for (loieriiiiient ml oiigbl to 
bliow that it deserves it 111 xUbondfidc^ mil good iinn.igcrocnt The imtinlive should, ns a 
lulc, come fioin witlnii mul not from without 

Sometimes the oiil\ mil nvhuli a particular mdiisln will rcqiiiie will he evperf uluee 
or iriangcniont foi the snppl} of i iw inatenals The Mitclil utov} at Tolli guiigo h is no 
suppl}' of w oed for match Jlut the Government plantations iii iJnijcclmg Ipio go! the 
kind of wood Yet the facton does not get them in spite of lepedtil rcpU'enlarioiis to 
the authorities 

The wnvs in which the Govcuiinont mav help an mdustn are numerous mul do not 
consis inerelv of financial aid The finding ol a market for loi all} iiinimficlnred goods is 
one of them or the supply of an essential mg'-cilieiit on favourable roi difions ns s,mpl, of 

t!>0 inscent Industrie: .nrc 

greatly handicapped for vvnnt of a Euitablc market The loi al traders demand liudi latob of 

XcTthrsrn^l 'r"l in the wav Tlio} push the foreign nnimfai t.ircb of 

which the supply IS abundant and tiy to foico most umoisouahle conditions on the l.ome 

whic]MtS/‘Seir?nf continl over induslnes 

V ni I -The least ohjectioinblewn} IS bv 111 indopondoiit audit hv Goveinment nml 
1} periodical inspection The appointment of Goveinment Diicctors may cmiso fncfion 

Whenever a pioneei industry 1 ms boon established on a irood basis mul them m offer 
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The puicha'C maj be effected on the annuity syfatem, the Go\einmeut lefaimn" some 
contiol till the last annuitj is paid 'Jhis system will not impose undue bin den on the 
puiclnsei 

The Goveuiincnt should pioneer the following industries lac^ tobacco^ suo-ai and 
chemical industiies for the ’ninufaotme of glass, bleaching powder, alum, bichromate of 
potash, permanganate of potash, soda, etc 

The industiies which can best be developed by cooperative societies are handiciafts Co-operatuo 
and small cottage industries and agriculture The demonstiation of the use of small m ichines aooietics 
01 of ] recesses in home industries may well be tried by the eo-operatne societies with the 
help and guidance of Government officeis 

The Goi eminent may avoid the highly organised industiies as a 3ute or cloth mill Limits of Govein 
But smaller industiies and industries which aie new to the place and u ill not compete i\ ith an meiit assistnnee 
CMsting indffstiy ought to bo taben m hand by the Government This ivdl not discourage 
piiiate enterprise, 1' oi the latter mav wait and puichase the Government concern oi hai e 
an industry m co-operation with the Government The demand foi a particular pioduct 
may be great and there may be room foi many concerns of a similar nature Suppose glass 
factories are started both by Government and a private company The latter may manufac- 
tme the cheap articles and the former only tiy articles of a superioi finish 

The Government should not hesitate to aid or start a new enterprise even if it competes 
with an established external foreign tmde For in that ease no pioneer industry could be 
started in India, as there is a foreign tiade in almost every aiticle of ordinary use 

hly province is at present in need of demonstration factoiies foi the manufacture of Tecloueal md 
glass, sugar, alcohol, tanning materials and leather and poicelain 

The Government should encourage the deputation of experts engaged in private 
enterprise to England and foreign countiies to enable them to gam technical knowledge which 
they are in need of It should be made a rule that in awaidmg scholarships for technical 
education prefeience should he given-to those who are engaged in a paiticular industry or 
who have shown competence by possessing practical knowledge of the local industries 

The indnstiial schools are greatly handicapped foi w'ant of facilities in practical industrial schools 
tiaming in factoiies The Government should offei such facilities 

The industrial schools should be under the joint contiol of the Depaitment of Industries 
and the Depaitment of Public Instruction 

Oui country is lu need of night schools foi the benefit of artisans 

Tlieie are private technical schools The Goveiiiment should piopeily recognise them 
and afford leasonable facilities wanted by them 

Industrial schools should be established all ovei the country Besides arrangements 
should be made foi manuil training in the existing secondaiy schools Students may be 
lequued to choose a careei after some years of study They sbonkl elect either to pursue 
their careei in the ordin uy seconaary school oi join an industrial school It is no use having 
“ B ” standards in ordinary secondary schools 

The great defect of existing technical schools is the inadequacy of pi actieal training 
Tins can only be acquired in factories Passed students of technical and inclustiial schools 
should be taken as appi entices in factories and workshops 

An adi isoiy Board of Industiies is pieferable OnT,,ial orgamsa- 

Tlie Director of Industries, if one IS appointed, should be a hiibiness man with general 
scientific and technical education lie need not be an expert in anj^ particular industry In 
no case should an executne officer baring very little expeiience of )nisine«s oi industry be 
appointed to the post 

The scientific uid technical depaitments of the Goveinment should be oiganised on Technical and 

libeial lines by winch Indians may be benefited scientific depait- 

•' -1 o , inents 

Qualified Indians find it difficult to enter these departments Unless better lacilities aie 

offered foi the admission of Indians who possess the necessary qualifications and aie intimately 
acquainted with the needs and conditions of the country, the departments will not be of much , 

help to the growth of industries amongst the people of the land 

The Institute of Science is located lu a place quite out of touch with industries and be- 
yond the pale of public opinion 1 here is no proper controlling authority It is a matter of 
regret that v ist sums of money have been lavishly and I would almost say recklessly spent, 
not commensurate with the leal work taken in hand But still it is prematuie to pass any 
opinion on its future The technological researches on raw Indian products should alw'ays be 
earned out in laboratories established in Indian industrial centres as much time is lost iii 
the transmission of raw pioducts abroad and communication of results hloreovei this would 
have the effect of giving opportunities to Indians being tiained under proper expert Euiopean 
supeiMSion Research Institutions have their great value in highly developed industiial 
countiies But in a backwaid country like India what is moie required is the direct 
encouragement of industiial habits and enterprise amongst the people by the starting of 
pioneer and demonstiation factoiies than by establishing highly developed technological 
rosea.ch institutions 

,5 A , 
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Mr C Fj Foto—Q You aie 
3T01I.S?— ^ Yes 

Q Ib it a limited compaiij 1 * — A Ye*' 

What IS tbe capital? — A Bi\o Inklis 

How much is actuallj paid up ?— ./ Almost the whole amount is paid up 
Your works aie in Calcutta’ — A In the siihuibs 

Hare aou hcou a Diiectoi of it buuc it w is bI irlod ? — A 1 ha\o been i oiinccted with 
it fiom the begimiiug It was sbnted a« i priaate cntcvpiisc and coiuirteil intn n limited 
hibilita coinpain some time in lOOd And as I am a Goaernmciit Ecnniit 1 was not then 
in the diiectoiatc but of late I hare been m it 

Q What aie tbe paiticiilnr uticlea which a on inamitactiirc, speaking bioidlj ? ,f 
Yirioiis kinds of medicines md acids and scionliGc niBhumonls 

Q With lefercucc to the first pait of jom eiulmieo, what do joti consider pliould bo the 
functions ot the pioiincial Diicctor of Industries in respect ofeott igcnnd organised industries, 
respectiielv Do jou think that the PioMucial Director of Imliistncs should deal with botlr? 
— A Our people aie so veiy pool and we ha\e got so few indiislries w orth the name that utmost 
efforts should bo made not only to leiivc but keep nine thO'O existing cottage industries 

Q You point out the help winch to-operati\c societies could give to cottage industries 
Do vou allude cspeciillj to ciodit or to jiurchnse and distnbution n« well ? — A Both loans on 
favourable teims and also suppl} of r.in in itenals 

Q Do vou think tint suffloient money would bo foitlicoming to finance these co-operative 
industrial societies? — A It depends on ciicumslinees If tho products find areidy s.ile then 
of course money whould ho foitheoming But if it is found tint borrowers are unable to 
pay back then loans, then there will be ditliculty as rcgaids the How of cajiifal 

<2 That would depend firstly on the industries being properly selcetcd and secondly on 
the membeis being propeily selected ? — A Quito so 

Q What should lie the relations between the Diiector of Industries and tbo Kcgistrar of 
Co-operatne Societies ? — A That is leiy difiicult to say off-hand I have thought about 
that a good deal But I am afraid I have not been able to coiiioto a dolinite tonchmon 
I find Iheie aie depirtmontal jeilousies One head of one ilcpvrtmont docs not like the ule*! 
of Ins being interfered with by the bead of another department II lunomous vv Diking mil 
smooth lelations aie not always easy to get at 

Q Would yon consider it a suitable Bolutiomf tho Rcgistur of the Co operative Societies 
dealt with the business side and tho Duect or of InduStu'cs with tho technical side?— f I 
think that it would be a bettei solution and it would icmovc a good deal of friction 

4-3 ®P®^k of tbe match factoij- at Tollyguugo suffering for want of wood and you sav 

that the trovemment plantations at Darjeeling have the kind ot wood reiimrcd Do you 
Jvnow about this personally ?~A 1 know a good deal about it 

Q Is the wood at Daijeeling accessible?-^ I am afraid not That is the ditliculty 

f f difficulty of puce It is only the question of transport ?—A It w ould he 

cheaper to get it fiom Australia than from these luaocessihle hill regions^ 

0, Leaving aside the cottage industiies, with logard to what I may call tho small factory 
do you consider that, if technical advice could be given on tho part of Lv LmeS if Sm- 
ment expeits could examine the thing thoioughly and place hetore the 1)01110 the results of 

hose eicperinaents showing tbe possiLitj of running thVindustrTat 7 pTfit capit wouW 

X thi e concern?-/ I think ouLountiyWn are brnnimZ to 

lealise that capital is no longer shy even la Bengal o fa 

factories ’—!4 “yJs^ forthcoming locally in respect of small local 

Q Do you think that fairly siibstantial amounts would be forthcommg ?— J I thinlc so 
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Q lieu I s ly tint Govcinment expcits would cvamii c tlic thing, of loUisc Go\erumuit 
would not take »iny lesponsibilitj 'I’liey will idnse to the best o£ llieii lufoinntion ■' 

■ — J Yes 

Q. Would you explain exactly what ib iiieuit by the B stindaulb oE sccondaiy schoolb ’ 
— A Sometimes these so-callea technical Fchools ire a mibnomci Sometimes a carpenter oi a 
village smith is engaged iiid that is all the help that theboa saleable to get 

Q What IS its equiv dent m the oidinary course ? — J Side by side with the oidinarv 
education we haae the lowei primary, the upper piimaiy and then the Eecondai\ schools 
The teaching is up to the matiiculation examination 

Q Do you know whethei any of the B stand nd boys go on to the Univeiaty aftei wards ’ 
A jllost of them go because tho}' aie not absorbed in any of the industiies in this countiy, 

Q, Is it logaided as an easiei path to matiiculation than the oidinar_) liteiary course’ 
A I think that w'hat is called the hhadialog oi middle cliss feel a hind of repugnance to 
manual w'ork hut as competition is vciy keen, thej aie now taking kindly to such things 

<2 Returning ag rin to the B stand vid, I understand it gnes an industiial bent to 
oidinary education ? — A Yes 

Q But geneially both offioials and non-officials considei that it is inefficient and nnsat s- 
factory and leads to no good lesults — A If the}' aie appienticed to railway woikshops oi 
such films as Bum and Co , andilaitiu and Co , I tbink it may lead to good lesults 

Q Is shere any difficult}' in obtaining free entry into these firms foi appieutiies? — A 
My impression isthatit is somewhat difficult Forinstance, the railway w'oikshop at Jamalpm 
might give better facilities for the admission of students 

Q Do they confine then appenticeship to the sons of people aheady in the w'oihs oi in 
what way aie they restiieted? — A I think the axenge Bengali young man belonging to the 
higher classes has not the facilities that might be desiied 

Q Ilaie xou heard instances of such men having applied and their being refused ’ 
— A I cannot tell that exactl}' But that is the general impression 

Q Do you considei that technical schools are capable of cieatmg mdustnes ? — y/ That 
is a very diflicnlt question In Bengal W'O aie so very hackwaid in commeicial enteipriscs and 
business capacity that we cannot .ill on a sutiden expect men from these technical schools to 
engineer big indusiiies They might be absorbed in industries which aie aheady extant 
But with only then help to start big mdustnes would be a iithei dangerous experiment 

Q Do you think that mdustnes should precede technical training ? — A They ought to 

Q You say an Advisory Boaid of Industiies is pieferable Preferable to what ? — A 
To a Diiectoi of Industries 

Q By Adv leory Board you do not mean executive board ? — A By Advisoiy Board I 
mean a board which has studied local conditions about the supply of raw mateuals and the 
demand foi manufactured pioducts and so on 'Ihey would stait industiies only aftei making 
the iightjkmdof enquiries and cxpeiiments For instance the match factory- at Toll/gunge 
My view is that the experts should have taken ample care to see that the supply of timber 
was readily avulable on the spot An Advisoiy Boaid would hare helped in cases of this 
sort They would bare been able to wain the organisers that they w’eie lunnnig a iisk in 
starting the factoiy' uudei the conditions They would also advise as to the suitability of an 
industiy to a paiticulai locality 

0 -Who axoiild constitute the hoard ? — A Men conccined with the Commerciil Intelli- 
gence Department wdio could get the necessaiy mfoiraation 

Q People with expert knowledge, you mean ? — A Yes 

Q Experts in mdustnes and m business ? — A Yes 

Q Who would control these xauous experts ? — A Th it is a diflicnlt matter to pass an 
opinion upon " 

Q After all that is an administrative question on xvhich perhaps 3 on are not in a position 
to give an opinion off-hand You say on page 2 "In a hackwaid countiy like India 
•what IS more lequired is the direct encouiagement of industrial habits and entci prise amongst 
the people by the staitmg of pioneer and demonstration factories than highly de\ eloped 
technological institutions To' what extent do you consider that factories weio started 
without reseaich ’ — A 1 mean glass factoiies, for instance There is also the aluminium 
works Avhich was staited in Madras undei Mi Chatteiton’s direction and advice -Such 
enterprises might be started 

Q You think tbeie is a substantial amount of industrial xvoik and oppoiLumh which 
could be made use of by means of knowdedge in the possession of certain peisons already, to 
be obtained f on the pm pose ? — J Yes 

Q Take for instance the glass expert He comes here from some othei country He 
finds some diffeiences m the quality of the sand which leads to results different from what 
he has been led to anticipate fiom experience with materials apparently similai in the counti} 
fiom -which be comes We have all seen instances of failnies of industries owing to that 
cause How do you propose that this difficulty should be got over ^ — A India is a vast 
countiy and the suppl} of raw materials can be secured from several provinces The 
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Geological Dcnirtnicnt a„d the Conimctcnl Inklhgcnce Dcputnicnl could gno Acrj Mltnhk 
So mron I K ''into! experts 
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In such c^scb Go\(,inincnt come ioiw »k 1 with iliu litilj) oC i / ^ i i 

I h e e ofto i obscivod uilh legicLll.ct ihebo c died osiKrts Inve he- u lusdu.n.nt il u. It idu.g 

of tl.o subject and thoj do uol collect the uccts^cn loc il inform .(ion J htj stmt the uork 

and find out the difiieulties in tli*' \\ 13 when 1% too i ito 

Q What IS to be done to ulapt the 1 now ledge of expel t s u ho iit not fiilh i/cpiiiiitcd 

with local pccuhaiities, which inciiib nil the diiTeicnct bt( ween succC'-s im ai i up on 
IS that small unonnt of xeiYiiecossirj knowledge to ho oht lined hue u ccrta.n 

amount of lescauh facilities?—/ Suppose c gh.s, fnetorx is cdait-d ] i.-st the xperts should 
pee that pand, soda and coal aic avail ihle near at hand Of course soda we hav e to import 
for the piecent I have known cases xvhcic i gl'ss factory has hcen si iTtcd f ir fiom the 
supply of coal and the carnage of cod hm pioved piohibitivo ai.cvGionld hue til.cn 
caie that the glissficloiT was imtialh locvtcd m a place where the Fiipply of cod was 
the tiTst consideration 1 find often that thev revluc tl.cii inist d.cs when it is too 1 itc 

Q In conncetion wit' the Bengal Chemical and rimimaecntieal M orl.p, xoii weio not d.le 
to stilt it without a good deal of rcsench undeilikcu h^ yourself Don't xoii think that Ins 

made a good deal of ditTcieneo in the inattei of the Biitce^b of the compinj t— / Work like 

this IS h ised almost entiiclv on lescaich, prelmima y Tc-Circh woil. 

Q I suppose you aic still going on with yonr lestiuch woik and are conttantly tiying to 
open out new hues of hiumcss We have i hodv of cheinuls, of whom oneoi two lit 

entirely detailed off foi resell ch work 

Q You gcneidlv direct the lines on which thc\ should do rescirch work with refti-cme 
to whit you consider coinmeicialiv profit ihle hnsmess ^ — ./ lis Wcarexen kctiiahont 
spcuung the best scientific men lyiilible We do not I ikc inv one who is not in M .Sc of 
the Calcutta Univeisity oi who has not got knowledge of th it Stand ird 

Q You aie in a josition to fmd out who'hci i jiarticiil ir mill is Pint ihk ^ — J ]l js left 
to me to decide 30 pei cent of oni giaduates are iheoicticd bookipli men and one 1ms to be 
very careful in selecting a piopei person lie may fcoic very high niiiks iti the iinucrpth 
examinations, he may get even i fiut class but he miy bo ])oor snbslituk in hnsme-s 
Whereas one who is i tinul cliss giadnate may be very good as a biumcss man 

Q And therofoio vou siy that the existoiice of a mm with a fccieiitific tnining in high 
eontiol of an industiial concern is often a ven gicat adv intige? — I lies 

Q IIivo yon evei had any experience of the woiki ig of the i ommoitial mtuciim ? — / I 
know onr film is in frequent comroiimcatioii with it and often gets xery xabnbh inform ition 
Q Supposing (hoso commercial museums were made provincial, th it is to piv, if umilir 
museums wove stavted in other pvovinces do you think it would bo i iisofiil adveilising 
medium for Indian industries ? — J I think so 

Q Do you think it would help vow m the matter of sales ? — J Yes 

Jlon’ble Pardtt il/ M liulnitya — Q Tlou sav that it is necessary in the best iiiterC'ls 
of the countiy to dev elop these lottage industries by intiodiicing hbour-suimr eoiilrivaiircs 
among the utisans Would you recommend the lending of michincry on the hire purch ue 
system? — A Yes That would bo a veiy desirable thing 

Q Then you say that demonsliation fictones would beofvciy great use ? klonldvou 
have these demonstiation factories only it the hcadqn liters of the districts oi also in the 
suh-divisions ? — A I would h ive them even iii the lem .test villages 1 oi instance take the 
extracting of juice fiom cane The pooi villagers have very ouide ways of elomg it' If i not 
veiy costly apparatus weie hioughtto them and its ubo explimcd they would ho the fiiG to 
purchase it Even, they would go into shaies and puiclinso it 

q Do you think that there should be irrangemcnt, made for making demonstrations 
fiom V illage to v illage or groups of v illagcs all ov er tlie prov nice ?~A iks 

Q It is a fact that the m itch factoiy applied for w ood from Darjcoluig hut w is not able 

Ins been cited as a w itness wall ho able to give you 

Government shou d make it a lule tint workshops and faetincs vvlmh aie i.itm-d hv 

^not^T’^' -I ceitaiu iiumhor of appicntices ?~J That is what l\n.rr,os<cd ni 

a note whicj I submitted to Mr Swan I nuoted verv laiwli o I.aaI. „ 1 1 . 
by the Principal of the lite Engineering Collen-e in Tokvo fkfr Dverl 

Sit William Aimstiong, and thev made a conditinnal nr/l.,.. Ca fi A j . college to 

.1.,. n, orae, be phi J. .k fc ZZ tta Ak’Af ' ttor biUl.- 

y ^ 0 '^ it'ean that the Government should arrano-c foi if V T -TaaI . i 

lu. A.., ..o„ .. tu.b c-b'Jr 
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Government might veiy eiBily arrange f 01 it They mightily to the tlims that no oiders 
■would be placed with them unless thej tooh lu a certain numbci of appi entices That n ould 
bung them to then senses 

Q You have seen the report of the Morison Committee Thej have made a lecommeu- 
dation to the eftcct that the Secretaiy of State should cxeicise his moial influence to secure 
the ob3ect ? — A I should say not meiely moial but direct influence He can bung pressure to 
bear on the films He can affoid to dictate terms He need not go a-begging ^ 

Q Do you mean that unless he made it a stipulation they would not take in apprentices ? 
~A He commands huge influence and pationage You know n ell how many millions noith 
of stoics are bought through the India Office 

Q You say that qualified Indians find it difficult to eiitei the scientific and technical 
departments of Goieinment, and recommend that bettei facilities should be offeicd them 
One of your recommendations IS that such a difference as exists in the Indian Educational 
Seivice should not find a place there ? — A It should not Moie of them should be taken in 
the scientific departments of Government like the Geological Su-vey and the Tiigonometncal 
Suivey^ One reason why I say this is that other things being equal vdicii an Englishman 
completes lu« bStli year, he retires, and all the technical and expeic knowledge he gained in 
India IS lost to India for good Whereas if he weie an Indian he would have resided in India 
and his expeit knowledge would have been available to the Indians Now I can illustrate 
this 111 mj own case I am about 55 and I am about to retire If it pleases God to spare 
my life I would say that my advice would be absoluleh at the disposal of my countrymen as 
long os I live In the case of Europeans that knowledge is lost to the country 

Q You say then that in these scientific and technical departments, which you recommend 
should be dei eloped, Indians should have fair play ? — A Yes 

Q You also say that Indians should be taken more and more as apprentices Are not 
the students of the Sibpui Engineeiing College taken as apprentices in higher eugmeenng ? 
Are they not put through a couise of practical training ? — A I think they aie, suppose a 
bridge is coiistiucted they arc put on there Sii R N Mookeijee would be able to give better 
information on the point 

Q You say that research institutions have their gi eat value m highly developed indus- 
trial countries Did I undeistand you to say m answei to the Piesideiit that you are not 
opposed to the higher kind of lesearch ? — A I have spent the best j eais of my life m research 
and I should be the last man to decry it 

Q You think that knowledge that is available in the matter of industries should be more 
widelv diffused and utilised in the countij in the promotion of enterprise and that leseaich 
should accompany the growth of enterprise ’ — A Yes 

Q You have said that Rcngal IS industiially backwaid Would you kindly let me know 
the reason for it’ Deiigal is not deficient in inte'ligence, and in eveiy line of study that has 
been provided the Bengali has distinguished himself, in arts, law, engineeiing, medicine Is 
not the industrial backwardness of Bengal due then to the fact that the system of education 
111 vogue has been of an iinindiistml kind so to say, that it is too liteiary^ and theoietical? 
— A There are also other reasons such as the permanent settlement and the fertility of the 
soil 

Q Do ymu think that if you had higher technological institutions and colleges of com- 
merce to impart industrial and scientific education, there is no reason wliy the Bengali youth 
should not distinguish himself as well in these lines as in others? — A Mere technological 
institutes will be of V cry little use The Bengali have very little foiwaidness at present in 
llie matter of commercial enterprises On the Bombay side w’e have mill owners who have 
never been in any technical or commercial institute 

Q You lecommeiid the establishment of industrial schools Do you think that i 
geneial system of primary education should be the basis of industrial education ^ — A It 
should be 

Q Don't yon think that the lack of general elementaiy education is a hindiancc to 
industrial efficiency ? —A It i° 

Ilo7i lie Sir lazulhloij Gxirrmllioy — Q Will you tell us whv the chemical woil s of which 
vou are a Director was exchanged from private ownership to a limited company ?—yf "We 
could command very little capital To tell you the full history would be to repeat a chapter 
in my ow ii^biography 

Q Was it not working piohtably under private ownership’ — A It was working 
profitably It was found that the proprietors could bring in very little capital 

Q Is it working pioCtably now ? — A I think so 

Q What dividends? — A 8 per cent The Directors want to give more but I am using 
my moial influence in restraining them 

Q If new industries aie started they lequne big chemical woik and capital just like 
America? — A Yes 

<2 Don't you think that they are first essential before we start many new industries ? — 
A Yes take for instance the Sunlight Soap Company of Jles'-rs Levei Brothers It 
commands a capital of 14- millions 
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Q You 'ay }ou want gnnts fiom Go^eriimenl 

A Lotus at favourable lates of intorest 

n Should Go\ 01 nment gutrantco inteiest on tbc capital?— les 

0 You say tint some of the Native States hiic liberally heliiod private 

Zr'mcZl^oi time these Shares are sold to the uubhc when the eompanj was prohtablj 

wor vin„ ^ ,„austiial concern hefoie it sechs Goacinmont aid thould ^ 

iond hdes bv its "ood management Suppose a new concern is being «ta tod, i y 

\uJLixhond fdes Take foi example the great bj dio electric sobeire Ibc bare name 

of the eminent dnectois would bring in any amount of capital 

q Doiouthmhthat in the beginning also Goiernmont sliouhl lielji ?— ^/ In special 
cases, but one ought to bo very careful 

Q. Then ibout the mateli factoiy yon say tint the other man will bo able to give 
inf ormation ? — J Yes 

0 You say tb it Govcitimeni control over indiistiies is be-^t exorcised by hav mg an audit 
and periodic il inspection Suppose you Ind an auditor, do you tliiiih that is a pioper control 
of Gov einment ? Don’t y ou think tb lUlie Gov ci nmont should have tbcii ovv ii directors ?— 
J It may lead to friction 

Q "What friction can there bo’ He can only giurd the inteicsts of Govcrnmcnl ?— f. I 
agree with y ou there 

q You say whenever a pioneci iiidustiy is started and there is offer of pnrdn'c hv a 
private individual, Govcruineiit should part with it, and you siy that preference should bo 
given to companies Wliat compamss do yon refer to ? — I Somctliing like the Aluminium 
norksin Madras 

Q You do not want puv ite ludividuils ’ — A It would be better if Ihcv were yoiiit 
stock companies An authorised svndicalc should be formed In the Bengal Clicmical 
Company I have alwivs been anxious to see that no man purchases a veiv 1 irgo number of 
shares 


0 Yon say that iiidustiial schools should be iiiidei the yomt control of the Educntioii 
Department and the Directoi of Industries ? Do yon thin 1 tint would woik smoothly? — 
A It would then be able to command knnn ledge of a two«fo)f] character Of course diiil 
control is to he av'oided The sphoies of the control of the two (Icpirtmcnts should he clearly 
dchned 


Q You say that you aie in favoiii of Government ofln i il yoiiriials and that they should 
bo supplied giatis Do vou know what it will cost’ — / 1 mean it a nominal cost 

q You say that docky aids might he established Foi building w hat ? — ./ Battlcsiiips 
q Wc want steel plates foi it ami ive aic not producing them at present’— 1 In the 
meantime we have to impoit I read a good deal about it in the case of Tapaii If wc wcic to 
wait foi ourselves making the steel plates we shall li no to wait jndefimteh Intbeci'c of 
Japan it cost her veiy ranch to biidd her own battleships Bccent events have confirmed and 
justified the vrisdom of Japan 

q You say that if any industi* is piofitahlc, capital would ho icadily Jortbcomuig You 
know foi example bow succe'sfnlly the jute mills no working Why do not the"’ Bengal 
capitalists put lu then monev ’ — I think that they no now opening their eves to the 
matter 


q Do you think they will come out?— d I know theie is a middle class who nie 
anxious (o invest then money m the Bengal Chemical Works They me small capitalists 

<2 Do you think that the peimancnt settlement is hampering industries? —J T alluded 
to that as one of the economic leasons, as affoiding a sure source of investment 

Q There is an association which is sending students to T man and other countucs Do 
these men get employment on then return ?—yf I suppose Mr Jognidrv Clnndri Ghosh 
might be able to give you better intoimation I heird that they aie getting some crnplov- 
ment or othei ^ o o j . 


1 W Cooler jcc — q In the last sentence of paiagnph 5 you ssv “It is 

(lesiiable that Government should cxoicise some supervision foi some y eais nftei iniiciriso ” Do 
vou think thst It wi'l encourage anybody to come indpuulnse AMien I p„u h se why should 
Govciiimeut continue to supei v ise ?-^7 I meant until the money was all [mcl off ^ 

Goveimnent should continue the contiol after puuhaso foi some 

vears ?-^ I meant only that It should bo until the money Ins been paid off Aftm tlW 
nobody would hkc Government intcrfeience ^ ' 

adont?,! ^JS^on ttni the Secietary of Stale should foue films to lake appienlices is 

s«ffly of'gTOls (la 'kvlTuofdlle'tl'jlTlltl'’''' "’"I’SlUou , 0 g„rd, llw 
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Q How many apprentices do you take in youi own works ? — A We do not take any, n c 
ha\e many secrets in the chemical industry 

<2 In the same nay the other firms wrll have then own secrets also ? — A The chemists’ 
secrets are somewhat different from the ordinary secrets , if, however. Government u ere to 
guarantee the placing in of large orders for a number of years, I would gladly advise the taking 
in of a limited number of apprentices 

Q You sard that in your chemical industries j ou do not allow an) bodj to buy more than 
a few shares Are the shares quoted in the market ^ — A It has not been necessary to ha\ e 
them quoted in the market 

Di E Eopl^inwn — Q You stated that the Japanese Government made it a condition 
that contracting firms should take Japanese apprentices Do you think that the Japanese 
Government could make a similar condition to-day ? — A My point is that if you make large 
purchases from a firm they would always he ready to accommodate you 

Q I ask you with reference to the particular instance of Japan Do you think they could 
make such a condition to-day ? — J Possibly not 

Q You think the Government of India would have no difficulty in making such a stipula- 
tion ? — A The Japanese Government is a foreign Government and when they got such terms 
my point is that we should he able to get better terms 

Q Of what University arc you a doctoi ? — A Edinhuigh, Calcutta and Durham 
Universities 

<2 Eoi leseaieh work ? —A Yes 

Q You have good opportunity of judging of the capacity of University students in con- 
nection with your chemical and pharmaceutical works ? — A Yes 

Q You made a lathei startling statement that 99 per cent of the M Sc students of the 
Calcutta University were too bookish to be of any value foi ordinary business avocations ? 
— rt They are good for research work but they are no good foi business and commercial uork 

Q lYliat do you attribute that to ? — A In Bengal there has been a kind of hereditary 
repugnance to taking to trade and commerce We have always been notorious for choosing 
the clerical line, the law and the professions 

Q And then in the course of youi evidence'^you press the point that there should be 
manual training in the secondary schools No doubt if it became univeisal it would go ,i long 
way towards collecting the tendency that jmu suggest Would jou not carry that manual 
training back to primary education ? — A Yes 'I hat would be the best possible u ay 

Q So that you would insist on manual tiaining at the same time that the boy leains to 
read and write ? — A 1 should very much like it 

Q Have you worked out a scheme ? — A At first in the kindergarten system they would 
make gardens and learn the use of the spade Then they will leain basket making, etc 

Q So you would devote some of the time- now given to reading and writing to manual 
work ? — A Yes 

Q And you think that it is quite feasible ’ — A Yes, especially in the villages in Bengal 

Q Then I suppose when they have advanced to secondary education manual training 
might take a somewhat higher foimj'e y , carpentry, directly in connection with some industiy ? 
— A Yes 

Q The two things might then go ou together ? — A Yes 

Q Can you tell us e'^actly what the B standard is ? — A At present what is meant by 
technical schools in the places outside Calcutta means no more than securing the services of a 
carpenter and a blacksmith That is the only help they get and they aie spoken of as technical 
schools That is not what is wanted _The B standard will give an industrial bent to 
education, I mean to general education 

Q If primai)'^ education is associated with manual tnining that could be carried to the 
secondary school and up to the time when a student goes to the Unnersity and this would more 
than anything else correct the present state of things wh.ch you deplore ? — A Yes 

J/i A Cliaiterton — Q Are the methods that you advocate in youi wuitten evidence those 
which you have puisued in so far as it was possible in deieloping a veiy successful chemical 
industry ? — A Yes 

Q You did not apply for any Government assistance ? — A Never 

You have had no financial aid of any kind from Government ? — A We never asked 

for it 

Q You began on a small scale and gradually built up? — A We proceeded step by step 

Q Don’t you think that other people also could do the same sort of thing when they wish 
to start an industry ? — A It has taken us neaily quarter of a century to make this pi ogress 
Now- i-day s it IS very necessarv to start with a very big capital and secure the best possible 
experts if we aie to compete with foreign markets 

Q How many chemists have you got in voui employ ? — A Pom chemists in the higher 
department 
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„ oU ? A There arc 1 numhcr of people ulio niiikc prejnr ilioti'; 

,.Ueotp»'XS'E™f U,. Mch.'; My s=™c.. 

also are oaptmnea ot al»aonl. wl.o Ima irfumca from Ire.opa or oW,,a 

who were sent thcie by Go\crnment as technical scholars 1—A Ics , ,, , ,, , 

O Dovottthmktlnt itisasatisfacto^j sjslcm?-— y/ X I'lao siiggcslcd lint those \\ho 
have already been in business and have done some Kind of -noiK at home could be eeleclcd to 

Irto Europe and learn the advinced methods At picsent thov ue sending men indis- 
Q Have jouMsited the Indi 111 Institute of Scimiec in E mg ilori ?— / I Imc leiciitly 
been to Bangalom I am a Msilonpiiomltd by the Calciitt i Uiiiicisil} 

Q You sa) theic is no propel controlling antliontj M itb rcfeicnic to ivliat? J I 
have found that up till nov, 30 lakhs of rupees ln\c been spent 

0 isthatacturafe?— -4 Tint is ubat 1 saw in the inpeis and tlio ecntral bloek cost 0 

to 7 Mbs of rapees Eccn the Director or the professonate could not Icl me nh it it is meant 
for Spven lakhs for a block which is scarcely w intcd md for wlucli nol)Dd\ woiiul hke lo be 
held responsible I The money Ins been rccKlcssh spent 

Q Whom did you get this information from ? — A The Director and the piofcisorntc 
They could not give me any satisfactory inform ition There is a higclocK toucr in the central 
bmlcing which is meant to locate the lihrirj There arc some halls as big as (hose in the 
Buckingham Palace 

Q All this information tint j on Inic got is not sliutly accurate Th it is whv I should 
hke yon to modifv jour statement to some extent ? — J Tlntu.is the iinucrsal coinpl iint 
that I heaid from the people of idns and Bomhax 

Q When jou want to make a statement of this kind x\ Iij dij i on not go to the Director 
and get the information ’ — A I ha\ c seen it pnhlishcd in t ne public pajicis I got reports tint 
up till nou 39 lakhs of rupees ha\ e been spent lu block and building and il'^o in current 
expenses 

Q You are mixing np two very different things It is 21 lakhs Would jou not 
therefore uithdraw that sentence Wbatexer mistakes there may have been in the past things 

are on a better basis now and presumably there i" * ’ antboriti at the present 

moment? — A I am shongly of opinion that the ) committee ought to lie 

changed Because the outside public Inxe •lO \oico in the mattei The professoriate and the 
Director are in the ox era helming majority and they cm carry on things m their own xvay 
and I believe even the donou haxe no hand in the matter 

Q You object to the location of the Institute of Science m Bangalore Ilaxc you got 
any accurate knowledge of the amount of industrial woik going on in the neighbourhood ot 
Bangalore? — A 1 have seen the harnessing of the Cam cry and the Kohr Gold tichls That 
lepresents a huge industiial enterprise There aie w e ix mg, spinning and xx oollen mills 

Q Do you still adhere to vour opmion that it is an iin atisfactory pi ice in xxhich to locate 
an industrial research institute ’ — A I mean it is so far ax\ ay 

Q It IS of course a long way from Bengal but is it far away from the centres of industry 
in the south of India ? — A It is nearer Sladras I fnllx admit Possihlv it is of great 
advantage to the Goxeinment of ^Mysore 

Q Your complaint then IS this that the Institute has not hoon of much use lo Bengal 
It may he of use to the south of India ? — A I do not know xvlioflier it his been of inucli use 
to Bombav, xvhioh claims some of the biggest doiiois 

Q From this I understand tint you xvould recommend the creation of innmbci of 
similai instmutes in other pai-tc of India, m the laigc industrial cciilics ? — A It all depends 
as I said Vie ore yet in the piematurc stages to pass any decided opinion I haxe said 
nothing against the personnel of the Institute 

Q I am not now talking of the Indian Institute of Science and youi opmion of it I 

institutes in Calcutta xvorkccl on 

proper lines —J We have got ceiities of research 
institute w onld be of much use In the Presidency 
Science we have got researches going on 

Q Then you have got lesearohes sufficiently developed’—^ So far as cLemistiy is 
concerned, we haxe got ample facilities ^ cnemisny is 

Calcutta devoted to the pi oseoiition of xiliatl may call pmc 
-e Oi the aunhcation of sccmco pt science 


III Calcutta and do not think'a separate 
College and the Unixersitx College of 


science 


the application of science ’ 

Q Has any research work been done 
Not at nil 


in connection xxitb the application of science ’ — 
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to have local cciiti O'! Becui'iO ifc is the puticiiHi loealitv that would clelei mine the conditions'^^'’ ^ 
of woik in that localitj 

Q Do you want to h lie these scientific centres iindei piovincial or Impciial contiol ’ — 
yl I should have provincial control 

J/i C how — Q Do you piopose to hive one 111 each of the proMiices or in eicli of 
the ma]or provinces ? — j One foi each of the piovincesj one for Bcngalj one foi the United 
Provinces, one for the Madias and so on 

Q You do not propose to have one foi Delhi ? — J No The smallei pioiinces could "" 
apply for help to the major piovinces 

Q You would allow the smaller provinces to have access to the large provinces ?— 

J Yes 

Q Have you anything to add to the lemaikb you have made ? — J We have been very 
unfortunate in the selection of oui industiies And before any new industry is started it 
should be impicssed upon the would-be organisms that they should take sufficient precautions 
to enquire as to the supply of raw materials and the scope of the sale of the articles and so 
on In this connection to which I have referred, the organisers might as well have enquired 
where they were likely to get their wood Many industries have been taken up, for 
instance, soap making I find that the veiy important thing necessary, namely soda, has to 
be imported and then there is the glycerine w'hicli is a bye-pioduct In Euiopean countries 
it IS the glycerine which keeps up the ^oap industry We throw it away Unless we start 
on a big scale we cannot lecovei the glycerine It lequires a big plant At present to ' 

throw away the glycerine and to make the soap w'ould be an impossible undertaking The 
few industries that are surviving are able to keep on because patriotism pajs a kind of bounty 
as it w'ere ' 


WlT^ESs No 83 

hiR S Deb', Manager, Calcutta PoUei g IForls, Calcutta 
Written Eviuence 

In my opinion, there is no dearth of capital in Bengal , but the people generally inyest Cnpitn’ ' 

then money in land which they think the best and the safest investment Now-a-days the 
money-lending business, under pi opei secuiity, IS drawing and engaging a large amount of 
capital in Bengal I cannot say that the money cannot be found to finance industries The 
tea industry for example never lacks capital, because the industry is considered safe, and th“ 
profit accrued therefrom is very tempting The fiist tea concern was started in 1840, and m 
the com se of loss than 45 years area undei tea rose about a million bighas Fiom 1885 — 1913 
it has doubled its area and the aggregate paid up capital of 98 companies, registered in India, 
amounts to 3 mores of rupees and the gaidens employing more than 100,000 peisons 

Thus when fail h has once been Cl eated in an indiistiy as to its safety and piospects, 
capital IS neim lacking Over capitalization has frequently happened in many cases To cite 
the example of the oil mill industry of Calcutta, seeing the piospects of the fust few oil 
mills, turning out edible oils mainly, nearly 80 mills with a total invested capital of 
Bs 1,20,00,000 approximately, have cropped up in an area of about four square miles within 
the last 20 jeais Now the total output ot edible oils, it all the mills are fully worked, is far 
moie than the local consumption, hence the mills are obliged to shorten then hours of work 

Faith in the promoters had led to the establishment of various other industries also 
The name of Messrs Tata & Sons has led to the foundation of the lion and Steel Works at 
Sakchi 3 he Hydro-Electric Woiks initiated bv the said company have pioved successful 
and also the cotton mills they hav e promoted 

In Calcutta, capital was nevei lacking for the vaiious railway companies which have been 
started, since they have been piomoted by companies, who command a good deal of public 
faith 

Q'he faith, which is an essential factor lu the industrial development of Bengal, is badly Causes of failure of 
waanting now-a-days, so far as the promotion of joint-stock companies by the people are priLs'm'^BeTga’'^ 
concerned 

I entiiely agree with Mr Swan, when he says in his report, that the causes of failure of 
joint-stock enterprises in Bengal are principally due to — 

(1) insufficient capital and 

(2) inefficient management, 

but the question is deeper than that, for whenever any successful industry has been ^ 

founded on a large =cale in any civilized country, involving large capital and on a sound 
basis, there must have been a large amount of foiethought 

The piomoteis of a company have to be really efficient men who know then business and 
they must go through every question of detail, not onlv in the process of manufacture, but 
in the selection and choice ot law materials, the market wrhere they are purchased, the com- 
petition which it has to confront, the advantages and disadvantages of the proposed company 

C A 
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(he question of Ueficiciu-y of c ipital connot he raised at all 
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concern succeasfulh Before the Tata lion and Steel Works at Sal chi ha\e Been actuaUv 
startea veais ueie spent in piehmiiiaiy enquiries The iiidustual activity of lecentj'ears 
13 in my opinion not a proper and healthy attempt at industrial dcielopment, but it serves 
ns a gm?t expenenee! /hich has alrvays been the case in the eailj etiges of industual 
development all ovei the woi Id When this efiervcscence subsides^ the true state of affairs 
mil be perceived and right methods will be adoyited 


The only nay to stait and develop industries seems to be by private enterprise But 
such enterprises aio very few and limited No industrial development of a country 
IS possible in tint way Veiy few have got that spmt of enteipiise uid piuse to initiate 
new industries and sustain them till they are profitable and finance them for adequate 
expansion so as to compete fa\ouiabiv with loreigo nvals A\bo, eraplo})ng‘nigei c*ipitai and 
XMth more business facilities anti taking ad\antage of the open-door policy of India^ can 
dump tbeir goods in India and stifle the infant industiy For evample, I may mention the 
industry in which I am engaged It was a tiul^ both for the capitalists and for the evpeit 
The capitalists had to wait very longneaily for fifteen years, without any sign of profit, and 
the expert, f 01 years togethei, had to put foith every possible caertiou to save the infant 
industij from destruction by foreign competition Theie are few to court such troubles and 
anxieties at liis own cost A few mdustiies that have been initiated by private enterprise, have 
shown signs of success I may mention chiefly among them the Calcutta Pottery Works, the 
National Tannery of Dr N K barkai and the Bengil Galvanizing Woihs of Messis 
P N Dutt & Co 


The funds and capabilities of piiv'ate enteijiiises aie limited India is mainly exporting 
to other foieign countries hei produce to the extent of nearly £100,000,000 annually If 
she has got to make hei own manufactures, she has got to stand in competition with factoiy 
people with huge capital and organisation, and nothing shoit of a yoint-stook concern, com- 
manding big capital, can accomplish this To give the first start, to inv estigate p'roperly the 
various conditions, to create faith in the people regarding the successful working of an 
industry, Gov eminent must take the initiative As it has done the pioneering business in 
some industues, it ought to come forward for others also To cite an example, I lefoi to Sii 
George IVatt’s book — 'The Commercial Products of India ' — in which he writes, " It is not 
known how much money the Govemment of India actually spent fiom first to last in their 
efforts to ingiaft the tea industiy of India, but it would appear that Gordon’s mission to 
China and the expenditure of the Indian Tea Commission came to close on £18,000 If we 
assume that sum to have represented but one quarter of the total expenditme actually in- 
cuiied, the result might still in perfect fairness be characterised as one of the most pwofitable 
uiidei takings of the admini'-tiation of the Empire of India” Japan did the veiy same thing 
as we find in Count Okuina’s book — ‘ Fifty Years of New Japan,’ where it is stated that 
* The Imperial Gov ernment took evmiy step necessary for the eiicouiagement of new indus- 
tries Model factories weie established at considerable expense, samples were brought from 
foreign counties to sen e as samples for Japanese industries, and w eie also loaned, on application 
to the pre^ctural governments A meeting of manufacturers was held in older to ventilate the 
opinions of persons engaged in industry, and legulation foi trade associations were issued with 
the object of harmonising industrial pursuits and piomotmg their interests The system of 
?,l„ ii IX enterpnses, and spinning mills estab- 

mibhc y Hiroshima prefectures, were subsequently sold to the 

Schle y development of that industry The Government induced 

£^ 00 ^ 0 , industrial jmnt exhibitions from time to time, expert judges 

being commisMoned by the central Government m order to eiicouiage material development 
the effect of rapidly promoting industries which had been inauSeTm 

fall a first stage of the development should be done by Gwernment 

w L y n y industry is feasible here profitably, then it can hand wer to conceras 
? tW nvl'^ Departmental monographs, quite mS fan" 

nov J crea e™r^nesrin f ^ man v^ho is actually il the mLly , Seytan 

under Government auspices pi ove to he suLTssfoy a mdustnes 

the people who will -et an onnorLmtv of 

succesa of an industry HotiMt -lorl L, A capital and oiganisation mean in the 

I'lfh limited hafailitr and o^ood inv estors\y II T ^ industries 

.1 auu „oou investors will not be wanting to finance the enterprises 
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I suggest tliat the best ways by wluob the Goveuiment um help i,be development o£ lu- ^ 

dubtiieb lie by — 

(1) bl utiiig “ juoiieo' f ictoiies ” for uew itidubtiich, 

(2) liolping e\ibting industueb, 

(3) esUbhsbing a Centi'il Tocbnologic il Institute ■with a commeicial museum 

vttaibed to it in Bengjl, 

wlieie the best brains of the land might be emplo}ed to solve not questions of academic 
inteiests but questions actually to be solved in industries 

I would suggest the establishment of a ‘ pioneei factory ■’ foi glass manufacture in the Pioneei fsctoiy 
beginning 

The total value of glass and glassuaie impoited into India in the year ending 31st Glass manufacture 
March 1914 was £1^206^853 and the figuies show that imports undei tins bead have incieaeed 
steadily m lecent years 

Few glass factoiies staited with in iceent years have had successful results The 
unsuitability of the soil and its inhabitants and various othei causes have been attributed to 
their failuie But in my opinion no thoiough im est igation in this matter has been gone 
into as it ought to be consideiing the magnitude of the industiy The various countries 
pioducing glass, the natuie and quality of materials they se, the most up to-date methods 
thev employ , the capital they im est, the outturn they secure, the market they command, 
the inteimediaiy through which these markets aie seemed, their competitors and the 
advantages and disadv aiitages of each class of goods, are matters to be caiefully gone into 
"We should investigite thoioughly the conditions how, w'lthin the short space of foui y eais, 

Japan could send to the Indian market from Bs 8 lakhs to 25 lakhs woith of glass articles, 
wheiein lay her speciality, what has made hei so efTicienl as a manufacturer of glass, aie 
matteis requiring seiious attention befoie any attempt is made to stait any glass woiks Leie 
The United States of America uiideitook to manufacluie glass in the caily nineties, and it 
IS now a success Theie mustbe many' lessons to be learnt from these pi eliminary investiga- 
tions which w'ould save much time, energy' and money In the circumstances I would 
suggest that the Government, befoic it starts the pioneer industry, should send a competent 
person to the 1 arious glass uianufactming centres of the world, with special attention to 
those countries where the industry has been lecently successfully started Fortified 
with this information and all the data necessary for the pin pose and applying conditions 
suitable to the country the factory would be just the sort of a model required 

Begaiding the second suggestion of helping existing industiies the following methods of Government 
giving Goverrmeiit aid me in my opinion practicable — essistance 

(1) guiraiiteed dividends foi a limited peiiod, with oi without subsequent refund to 

Goveinment of the cxpeudituie incuiicd in paying dividends at the ginianteed 

rate, 

(2) loans, with'oi without interest, 

(3) supply of machineiy' and plant on the hue puichasc sy'stem — geneially' foi the 

development of iiomo oi cottage industiics, 

(4) guaranteed Government purchase of products foi limited periods, 

and the selection of any method (one oi moic at a time if necessary) will depend on the 
natuie of the industry to be helped But in all cases the industries should have banking 
f,acihties so that they may get money' from the bank at small rates of mteiest with proper 
security 

I think it is piopei and necessaiy foi the Goveinment to keep acontiol over the industries Goveinment 
which they will help The best control will he to keep a Goveinment diiectoi, as in the case oontiol 
of guaranteed railways on the boaid if the industiy is a yoint-stock company , if it is a private 
enterprise regulai inspection by suitable Government ofliceis and auditing of accounts by 
Goveinment anditois, as in tlie case of co-operative ciedit societies, will be necessaiy 

Some industries exist in Bengal and a fair amount of work has alieady been done towards 
then development I recommend Government aid to such indnstiies 

The industiies wbicn I know and should be helped me as follows — 1 Tanning industiy 
2 Chemical industry 3 Match industry 4 Poicelain and earthenwaie 5 Pencil- 
making industry 

As the success of these industries is practically assured and a gieat deal of uphill work 
has already been done by private enteiprise, the Government can very easily understand their 
positions if proper investigations are made 

My thud suggestion is the establishment of a Cential Technological Institute with a Teclmological 
commercial museum attached to it in Bengal These institutions, estanhshed in different Institute with 
parts of the countiy, have been the mam factor in developing the industiies of Japan I commercial 
have had the good foitune of working in one of these institutions duiing my stay jn ““seu”’ 

Japan in 1904 and 1909 and I write this fiom my own expeiience The functions of these 
institutions are vast and varied and they may be classified as follows — 

1 To gather information of the available resoiuces of the countiy — agiicnltuial, forest, 
mineral, etc , — suited foi industrial develojiment They should be aiianged and classifiod 
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Iiuclctis of in economic pioducts mu-^enm f 

0 Too-uryoufc exhau.tnc reseuches on . nv ‘ 

Mew to manufa^cture finished products ns impoiled in tl.e counti' md phee t 

resGT-rches at the disposal of the public ^ i 

3 To find out by expenment if it is possible to m-inufacture a ceitnin article imported in 

large quantities in this countri , oat of raw materials u iiKblc here r , . 

On this subiect I have got practical expeuence at the 
at Kvoto (Jamn) which xvouldbe of interest to the Commission Ihere exists a class or 
eaitbminare in England called the « Ironstone China chi^y manufactined by -^^ess's 
rohnsTBros Ld , of Planlev The impoit of - Iionstone China ^>lafes and dishes rose 

very crns derablym^ m lOOo, m spite of hear j fre.gh s and a high tariff and aitl.in 

rshoit t L they replaced Tapan-madc porcclun jilates and dishes ,n the hotels and restaurants 
The Goiernment took up the^ matter and reported the fact to the Director of the Laboraton 

l'xpci.m 9 ntsinmamifactuimg"IronstoneChina^'oiit of Japaiicso i iw materials I>ogan m 
earnest We weie gixcn dozens of ' lionstone China plites to bieik and seripo the thin 
laxei of glare on them , compositions of ' Ironstone China body and gla^o nero found out by 
anali SIS, suitable indigenous ran materials Mere selected and ‘"Ironstone China n as manufac- 
tmed in the hboiatoir 1 remember a potten manufacturer in Isagoja, named Alatsumnra, 
n ho took up this nen line When I levisitcd Japan in 1909 the factoiy was in a x err 
nrospeious condition and I could not find Johnson Bros ’ " Ironstone China any more tlmre 
Now the “ Nippon Kosbitsu Toki Kaisba ” (Japan Iionstone China Manufa.tuiing Co) 
Avorking afc Kana/wa With a capital of more than 15 lakh^ of rupees is turning ont Iniirc 
quantities of Iionstone China of (liiTcrent kinds The Calcutta market is lioodetl with then 
manufactures and their qualitv can be best judged from the samples 1 have supplied to the 
commeicial museum as exhibits 

4 To issue reiiular leiioits of the lesults of all lesoarclics earned out in the Institute and 
to publish monthly a lournal dealing with topics of indnstiial inlercstaml containing reports 
of lesearches in othei proxinces of India oi ahioad IxxouUl suggest the publication of i 
vtrnaculai edition of this jouinal 


5 To allow competent persons inteicsted in any industiy to iin ostigatc and cany on 
special leseai dies on then oxxn lines in the Inboi atones of the Institute and to use tlie 
raacbinenes of the workshop for his purpose The scope of his resoarclics should be cnquiied 
into at the beginning and if found practicable he would be admitted free or on pay ment of a 
fee I haxe bad expe’ionce of such a laboratory in Berlin (Clieinisches Laboratonum fui 
Tomndustiie Prof Di H Seger & E Cramer G m b H) whore I cainedzoiit special 
leseaiehes on the manufacture of electrical and chemical porcelain with raxx materials 
w Inch I took fioni Iieie I had to pav a fee of Ml: 250 a month 

C To help manufactuieis i" solving then teohineal difficulties ind also to help intend- 
ing manufactureis by selecting suit ible raw materials, machinery, etc , 01 hx londeiing auv 
special assistance that they may reqiiue 

7 To hold legulai exhibitions of products mamifictnred in the laboratory along walh 
tlie issuing of reports and to unite peisons oi manufacturers inteie-ted in them and to 
display side by side tbe samples of simiHi impot ted articles together with statistics showing 
the quantity impoited and puces and also pointing out the diffeieiice in quality if there be 
any, which might be in the xvay of introducing similar locally manufactured stuff into the 
market 


8 To hold periodic lectures on industrial subjects with experiments, lantern slides, etc , 
by inviting experts from different parts of India or abroad if possible In the Ec61e 
Polytechnic at Pans whore periodic lectures on different subyeefs are conducted with the 
help of the best experts available in Eiance xvho are actually engaged in industries as 
directois and managers and illustrate their statements bv suitable models, appliances, to 
people interested on the cubyect specially invited for the purpose 

9 To have a department for the rapid commercial analysis of xarious industiial stuffs, 

not only the raw materials hut also the finished pioduots on payment of suitable fees Eor 
example, if a sample of Kaolin is sent for analysis and found on examination suitable foi the 
nf Sf ^ Po^elaiD, the department might be asked to manufactuie a sot 
of articles out of that mateiial on the presentation of a fee The same ni acticc prevails in the 

Thirhrl^^^ aflokyo (Japan) and in the Tomndustiie Laboratory at Beihn 

This has given veiy great impetus to the manufacture of vaiious articles in these countries 

10 To have a testing depaifcment wbeie articles foi human consumption, medicines and 

Technological Institute should be established in Calcntfs w t)”' 1 * opinion the 

to the various industries which might be developed in Beno-i\ H specially devoted 
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there is pioximity o£ coal, waterways, railways, and alaige area suiioiindmg it capable of 
being utilised as centies of industries The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, though 
situated in an adrnuable climate having excellent suuoundiiigs, is so fai away from industrial 
centies that no concern actually engaged in industiies gets the benefit fiom "its depaitments 
which IS secuied by means of frequent contact The man in the industiy would like to get 
his problems solved and his difficulties removed within the least time possible and he cannot 
ifloid the trouble and delay inevitable in oonimunicatii.g from a distance So leseaiches in 
the Indian Institute of Science at B mgalore 01 in the Imperial Institute at London, as fai 
as I know, have so fai been incapable of arousing any inteiest 111 the Indian manufacturers 

The Institute should consist of an up-to-date analjtical laboiatoiy, a testing departmonk 
wheie all manufaotuied products can be tested such as cement, papei, textiles, sugar, medicines, 
drugs, etc , a woikshop well fitted v\ ith all modern tools and appliances, a foundry capable 
of turning out special instiumeiits and supply all the needs of the testing department and the 
laboratory, so that the whole thing might be selfcontained A well equipped library 
containing scientific and technical books in all the principal languages of Europe and 
periodicals dealing with scientific and technical matteis, where the workers will get every 
facility to get up-to-date information There should be kept a portfolio showing plans and 
designs of the best industiial establishments of the world and the designs of the mo=t 
up-to-date machineries employed in industries together with catalogues of firms manu- 
factuiing and dealing with them In this connection I am of opinion that the Patent, Trade 
Maik and Designs Department might he profitablv incoiporated with the Institute 

The Institute should consist of a diiectoi I don’t think it is necessary to call him 
Director of Industries or by anv such name Big names heie aie often misleading and 
unapproachable to the public A person with a hbeial scientific education, practical and 
businesslike, with po'^’er to oiganise and control, familiar with the country and the people, 
social and sympathetic, with a knowledge of Piench and Geiman languages if possible is 
most suited for the position I have no objection to whatever nationality he might belong 
to If these qualities are difficult to find in one man a directorate may be formed of persons 
as is usually found in Germany, each having one or more of the necessary qualifications 
There will be two assistants undei the Director — one a highly trained scientist 111 direct 
charge of the labor itory and workshops and the other apiacticil business man with thorough 
general and commeicial education in charge 'of the comraeicial museum In my opinion 
the above two positions should be held by Bengalees who might be suitably tianied foi the 
purpose here or preferably in foreign countries 

The Boaid of Control of the Institute and the commercial museum should consist of — 

< 3 lepresentatives of Go\einmcnt, 

3 business men, 

3 directors or managers of manufactuiing concerns, 

3 scientists and 

the diiector and assistant duectors of the Institute as ex-offmo members The assistant 
director in charge of the commercial museum will act as Secretarv to the Boaid of Control 

The working of the commercial museum may be viewed in two aspects The first aspect Coinmeio’al 
IS that of assistance in marketing products by bunging in contact the manufacturer and the 
dealer Tne second aspect has been pi actically lost sight of, vtz — that of exhibiting those 
finished products which find then entrance into the country as imports made out of the law 
materials which are exported from here or out of similar mateiials that can be had here in 
quantities The finished articles should be exhibited , the name of fii ms vith their invested 
capitals in these industries, and the output, should accompany tJie exhibits It is not possible 
that the lioveinment should undertake to exhibit all the impoi ted ai tides at once but can 
make a good beginning by selecting a few important ones The undeitaking is leally of a 
very big nature but I think it will be a move in the light direction to aiouse interest of the 
people in industues I have seen a similar museum being organised in such centies of 
industry as Osaka in Japan 

Side by side with these things ought to be exhibited the locally made articles, if there be 
any, with a note from the Director as to the result of its tests, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each and the profitable method of overcoming any defect in the local made pioduct 
For example, scissors which are manufactured locally are being replaced here on the market 
by cheap cast steel American scissors which are brittle and hence less durable but they are of 
superior finish and the nickel plating which prevents rusting appeals to the puichasei I may 
mention in this connection the Deutenes Museum at Munich, thou^ not puiely commeicial, 
wheie the exhibits greally appealed to my mind as to how to encourage the knowledge 
and taste of science and industry in the minds of young and old alike 

India abounds in all soits of raw materials suitable for industiial development Apait 
from what have already come to oui knowledge, enoimous quantities of hidden treasures aie 
lying undiscoveied and vast tiaets of the countiy unexplored It will tike years of labour 
and patient invcstiganons to ascertain fully the extent of her pioductivm capacity 

The present day manufacturer has to faoe enoimous difficulties in finding out and 
selecting the raw materials he wishes to have In Europe oiganised trades exist to supply 
law materials to industrial concerns If I want to have a pure Kaolin having 45 6 per cent 
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of Sihc-» and 38 ^ iiei cent of Alumin v, I cm ln%o it tlicic flic next d u flnt v gicat l.elp 

md Bavin" of trmible to tlie mmuf-ctmer! When tlio Calcnt a Pot erj ^\orU ^cre 
e<;UblisLed'’in 1007 , Cliina clay was fortlico ning fiom the liiU at lUynelial I wanted to 
,nmu Sfu.rpoicchn but I had no felspar I w vs at a loss to avow vvlmt to do The 
roewds of Geo^logical Snnoy of India eo«M not help mo mateiulh They could not cnl.ghkn 
me as to the possible sontLD of a constant and cioiiomic Mippl) of puio fe’apar and I 

n as obliged to sot out aicoinpimcd bj a geologist on i fclsp ii-finding expedition Alto i 
foitnight'svcrr haul wotk to which I was qnilo itmiscd we woio foitunate enough to find i 
good deposit oL felspai nntablo foi the in inuf icturo of high cl tss porcol iin 

I hive no nitenlion of distmhing the present method and scope of emjuuv of the Gudo 
.ricilSmvoyoflndialmtinmj opinion Iho Geological Department ought to suppl) to ho 
pioposed Technological Institute mv minci il of economii interest and get the report oft he 
Institute as legatds the industrial utihG of the thing and then piotced to detailed invtshga- 
tion if necessary The Technologic il Institute as it m coiistilnicd w ill comtnnnu ate w illi tin 
actual coiisumeis and base their obseiv.ifion on actual facts 'pie above melliod is to 
be applied to all dopiilmcntal iiivestigitions of the Oovernmont such as forcsl, agrauUnre, 
etc 


After piopci raw inateiials aio secuied flic (piestion of liansmis'-ion come-, forward Hero 

lautt lates of lailwav compmies aie a perplexitv to the jiidnstrialisf Mv email oxponeme 
suggest some examples I’orccI iin, eithcnw no cioikerv andfojstbonglimadeonlofpncti- 
callv the same maWiais and lia\ ing the same value tconimerml iiorcclaiii fotchrs no better 
value than carthenwaio and ciockciv) weight foi weight have four dilfciciil rates of tnnlT 
There are special latee for Cliina clivs imiorted from abroad lobe used in uidn-triCs 
established in diflcicnt paits of Iiidu, wlmic it is not however the principal ingrcK^icnt, 
wheieas in our case we aie handicapped bv heivv mlw 13 freight on this principal lavv 
material of ours even in spile of onr lepicseitatioiis The steamer freight of Cliina cliv from 
Europe to Calcutta is iiisiginfuautlj smalt compaicd to tlic 1 vilwav freights hen 'I'lic marked 
capacitv of vvaggoiis is inolhcv mv 4 eiv to us A waggon maiked l(i ton-, holds wood owing 
to its low dcnsifv nine tons on!} Imf flic consignee liis to piv ill the snne for Iti tons, apart 
fiom the question of 1 ito Fniflier I (ind in the i nlwav taritl th it siiid used for plastering 
purposes has got to pav lates lughci than chemicals such vs Epsom silt, wliilc the v iliio of oin 
's tliiify times as much as the otlici 

I claim to ho no autliont} on inattcis dealing with 1 nlwav (arilf, but 111 my opinion, if 
an} new ludustr} is o’ganised hoie, the lailwav companies should allow concession rates both 
as regards the carriage of 1 iw materials and fimslicd products to dilTcreiit distributing cent res 
in India, then and then only the iiidiistij can develop and succossfnllv ( ompolc with its foreign 
rival in the open maikot J am soitv to stitc tint owing to this causi the nilci-provim’i vl 
tiado of the Cdcutta Potten Works could not be propcilv developed Goveinment slionld 
make some such arraugemout so that this can ho elToctcd 

The question of securing expeit knowledge in Itidm is beset with many difliculties as 
eveiywbeie else wheio it Is intended to stait now industries I think it 1® not alwa}s safe 
and wise to ]>ut Indians, whether tiauied in foieign coiinfiics 01 loc illy but wanting in pioper 
expeiieiice, in diiect charge of staitinir a new industrv There ma} lie exceptions to this lulc 
such as the managers of the cotton mills of the Bombav PiCsidonc} who are mostl} Indians 
They have gained then experience after }ears of appionticeslnp, the} have begun their life it 
the bottom of the ladelci and liavo iiscu to piominence b} slieei dint of honest and atfcntuo 
work under able masters This is how would be manageis of industrial concerns sliould 
icceive their tiaimiig — a slow but sure education 

In Europe the managers of mdusinal concciiis ire men wlio havo high educational 

qualifications befoie they seive as appientices m industrial cst iblishinonts ind go Ihiougli all 

stages of training in it before the} get to the position of a manager 


lien the position of expeit knowledge is such, it is more s ifo and w iso to got oxpoits 

fiom foreign conntiies in the begmmug as T, pan did cailv m the Mc.j, ora foi (lev eloping 

mos. of her pimcipal industiie® M h it struck me most thoie is the employment of a German 
expert foi oigamsmg heipoi cel unmdusl,} on model 11 hnos-m mdusW vv hi. 1 , Japan mav 

maVets^nflL^ ,n eompeto with its rivals in the 

maikets of the woil.l, unless she would take the help of the latest scientific methods and ideas 

penses rathoi than an item m the nrofit an^ In! ices will be consuloied as pieliminary ox- 
pioneei factories and the polytechnic, about vvhicIiTill Tfc ^ Government 

of taking independent chaige f ictonos andV brSiSst.S 
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Now the question comes of men who would help these Indian directors and to tate their 
place afterwards Where would the factoiy people look for these men ? In these days of 
specialisation, it is almost impossible that skilled laLoui starting tiom the lowest position can 
attain the post of a diieotor at any time For this purpose polytechnics aie necessary We 
cannot alu ays afford to send people to foreign countries for technical education as this is 
costly and beset with many diQiculties. It is only the directois who might take a trip to the 
\ ai ions centres of industries in 11 hich they are inteiested in foreign countiies in older to 
assimilate the growing changes in their line It is sometimes urged that the polytechnics 
should come after the industiies but in my opinion they should come befoie them, — as has 
been the case in Geimany and Japan where the growth of the polytechnics really gave an 
impetus to the establishment of various industries Considering the present state” of indus- 
tries in Uengal I would suggest the establishment of a higher polytechnic in Calcutta having 
a limited course of subjects at the heg inning wdiich might be evtended latei I expect that 
this higher poh technic in Calcutta would, if properly oipainsed and managed, do the same 
thing for Bengal oi for the whole of Inaia as the great Charlottenburg polytechnic did and 
IS doing for the industries of Germany 

Our experts aftei then training in foreign countries when they come over here have 
to flee many difficulties Since they cannot secuic the experience much needed within the 
limited period of their stay in foreign countries, they cannot judge at the outset the time 
that would be required to successfully run a factorj The enthusiastic capitalist gets tired 
with this delay and in many cases ho attiibutes all the delay and tioiible to the technical 
inability of the expert. The capitalists heie generally stait industries w’lthout proper 
mvestigition and knowledge and after it has been handed ovei to the expert they shake off 
all lesponsibility and hardly think it necessary to cc-opeialo with him What could have 
been ichieied under piopei guidance and co-opeiation m 5 rears is done under great difficul- 
ties in a dec ide Tins is leally the histoiy of many sad failuies 

Tbeio IS another tbing jet to be noted The set of men so fai chosen as pioperly 
qualified to be the future diiectoib of oui neu industiies and sent to foreign countries to 
secure expeiieuce were 111 my opinion in many cases not xerv happily selected It attracted 
in many eases joutlis who finding no blight prospect before them in this coiintij' w'lth then 
education and attainments, fell in with this idea of jnocecding to foreign lands at public 
expense It is rciy sad that these people bad seldom the inclination, attainments, aptitude 
and other necessarj' qualities which aio required m heads of concerns manipulating men 
and money 

The Indian artisans arc unused to the life of oiganised big industries which aie coming 
to this land Wheu we consider that such a sm ill peiccntage of the people is educated, then 
ideas of living and concerted action BO nariow and limited, the social sjstem, ea«y-going 
life, small ideas of coinfoit, all go together to retard the giowth of skilled laboui here for 
org luised industries In my works 1 could not depend on potters siniplj' but had to deal 
with all classes of people, lepiesonting all shades of castes There were very gieat difficulties, 
no doubt, at the btgiuning to bring them down to one common level and to make them 
cfficicut workers 1 have invaiiahlj' seen that 1 ibourcrs having litfle education turning out 
more efficient vvithin-a short time than others without it To my evpeneuce little sympathy, 
fellow-feeling ind setting higher ideals of life befoie them and identifying their interest 
v/ith the inteiest of the concern in w hich they are engaged invariably creates in them a 
sense of the dignitj of libour In industrial organisations where men aie consideitd as so 
many units to transfoiin one article into inolber at a defintie cost, these factois are entiiely 
lost sight of and naturally no souse of responsibility can giovv in the vvoikeis ind that is 
always Ibe difficulty of a floating population neu our mills The mill hinds can never 
identify themselves with the mill in which tliey ate engaged for the time being 

In order to increase the efficiency of skilled labour and to create a taste foi the woik, I 
would suggest the establishment of an iits and crafts institution in Calcutta Tbis is 
most essential Bombay felt the need and it has taken some shape there The idea of 
night schools should be developed in the factories themselves moie profitably 

When the proper article has been manufaotmed to the satisfaction of the maiket there 
is always the difliculty here, as the conditions now' stand in marketing the pioduct In 
' big oiginisations, it IS not always possible to meet the retail dealers of its products neithei 
IS it i sound policy to do that and the manufacturei has got to vvoik through an inteimednry 
who knows the market well, having good credit and connection with the bank and can 
secure liquid money on ciedit foi rawmiterials Foi these therefore I would suggest the 
formation of a co-opeiative credit bank guaranteed by the Government and financed bj 
the people which will Chance industiies on easv teims of interest foi the puichase of raw 
matcnals, machineries for extension, stocking of finished pioduct=, etc It will have branches 
in all industrial and trading localities, giving facilities foi the puichase of law materials as 
well as the sale of finished products I felt this need many a time in my experience foi 
the last few years Theie is also inothei difliculty with which I am always confronted, 
namely, that of assistants With keen business instincts foi looking aftei the commeicial 
side of the industry This is no less a difficulty than the securing of expert knowledge 
Tiade hcie, as was the case in Japan before the Resloiation, has got associated with it not 
verj elevated ideas in the minds of the people A rich liadesman heie will not command 
so much lespect as a lavvjei m the society This has created a tendency of distaste of joining 
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~ ^ , 1, Wo llencc Iriilo reports, trade jounnls are 

any profcBMonal tnclo by out j great didiculties foi oigmited indublnts 

prachcillj unused 'l, i,„mnt^s 3 proporlj in light lines Thus to 

10 have a ele n view of the pJ^iaiso the positimi of the comnierei il people in the 

eloMte the ideas «omnieiee and to lais^^^ ^ cotnmeieiil college in C.kulta 

eies of the public, I nould suggest the („nncc and intern itional trulo, fluctuations 

The students from heiewi hue ” J' " ''>'1 '>o t*-'* Proper 

of the market and many othei \ successful business miinagor 

men who aftei ti lining as in appi entice in ui iiulusirj 


OiKT. Eiimw, 2bru Novniw a lOlO 

J/i (7 17 Io,o-Q Ilaie youanyknouledge of the evUnt to which Indian cipil.il 

« 'll,., ... ll.cn .n.n e.rjo,,. 

Q I„ .nnl o™ ol out p,oi«.ttors .. .nlc.o.tul Hc .. one of ll.o luggosl 


It 


7 Dmdale ol-,«s ,n.o.l .bo.t n,o„o, ... col -I, ore l-J K.u d.o, ... 

Q I.,„u,cn,r-.,.yul..u.taUo».l>™v'-' Il.onoUI>'"*.l I."'..'.!) 

IS only a piivate concern 

Q Have vou a definite capital ?—J No , , , 

Q You obi allied the capital of the concern from the p iitiicrs 1-1 \c- 

Q Who weie peisomlh acquainted with each other ? / les 

Q How long has the concern Icc.i going on?- / The new lemodclkd ficlnry 

started in 1907 , , , , . i < n 

0 What Siiperioi staff do joii emploi ?- / 1 hue got two ass.sf mts One is a 

graduate of the Bcngil 'Icchn.cal Institute, and the othei who w is nn iciountant before now 
looks aftei the business side 

0 Have thei ana particular technical qualifications?— / The iiioniitant Ins no 
technical quahficihoiis, but mj assistant was studaing under me I was a teacher ,n potteri 
in that Institute and he was undei me for three rears and he had prictical ti ii iing in my 

w orks 


was 


Q Hue lou anj appiontices ? — A No I h no not got now 
Q You make porcelain wares, especnllj electric insiikitors ? — / Ycs 
Q I uiiderstind 3011 to sir that j on obtained cert iin Iride connections through which to 
sell these, fioin the commerciil museum?— / \ts 

Q You meana pioaincnl institute when jou refer to i ‘ central technologinl iiistiliito' ? 
— A Yes, and not for India 

Q You would pi oCer to sec a number of piovincial ici hnological inslitiiUs ?— J Ycs, 
if thea are nccessaia foi other proainccs 

Q You think that a skilled labourer stalling from the lowest position cannot .itlain the 
post of a dnectoi at inj time 1—A Now-a-ii its, it is so exacting and scieiitilii, so fir is my 
expciience goes, that i skilled labouiei ciiinot rise to the post of diioctoi in i h glily techni- 
cal inilustiy like chemical industrv 

<3 In 3 our expeiicnco iie students who ha\c had tcdiniaal tnining content to sfut at 
the bottom of the ladder 01 do they w iiit to begin it once as man igcrs ? — / loi my self I am 
willing to stait it the bottom of the lacMei Here we ha\c no opcii'iig W hen I came 
back fiom Japan ind Ueimany I was pi iced in chaigo of a loiiceiii, nnd 1 am soira for it 
There avas no help I was obliged to iccept tlie post of nianigci and the result has been 
that I h lae had to wait foi ten years to build up this business iiul g iin proper expel lenie 

Q Afy point was this If a ou give students technical training in this country they do 
not realise that they have still to leirii a gicat deal in the priclic il application of* the 
theoietical know'ledge, ind they aie not willing to begin lowci down where thev can learn 
that sort of thing by experience Ther expect at once to get high posts, large pay mil 
responsibility \ ou noticed that difficulty ? How do you pioposo to overcome it ? — A Thev 
must get then admission as assistants in oiganised industiies There is no othei help 

<2 Thercfoie you' must have industiies bofoie yon can give cmplovment ? — A There ire 

many students who haveno employment whitsoevei, sent by the Association for the Advance 
ment of Scientific and Indiistiial Education I was the fust lecipicnt of the scliul iisliip from 
that Associitioii 


Q It IS because tlieio lie no industiies ?—^f Hec uiso thoic is no industry licic ind no 
capital is forthcoming 

Hon’ blc Bandit M M Halaviya — Q tiovv miny years did you spend in Germ iiiy 
and Japan?—// Cue yen in Geimaiiy and foni y ears iii Jap iii I vv is in Ene-1 mil for a 
month 111 Stafloidslure ” ° 


q When you came out weie you put in cliaige of these Potteiy Woiks it once?— 
A Theie vvas no Potteiy Works then Piactically it was a small undei tikiiig I was put 
in chaige of the concern and I developed it From ].90G I have been tn charge of it 


I 
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Q You are of opinion tliat in the piesent state of the backuaitlness of Indians and of 
Indian indiistiiesj Government should give the fiist stait — A Yes 

Q And encoungo inoustrics hy pioneeiing facloiies, where necessaiy^ undei piopei condi- 
tionSj and also hy gmng assistance financially in tiie way of guanntcemg dividends foi a 
limited peiiod ^ — A 1 es 

Q With leg ird to the glass industiy do you think tnat if the Go^ einment made the 
necessary unestig itions and published the results of, those in\ estigationsj Indian capital 
w ould came foiwaid to take up the business ? — A I think if piopei nu estigations are made 

Q If the Goxcniment publishes the information after imestigation, it is possible in your 
opinion that w ithout any Goiernment guarantee the necessary capitil in ly-^ be subscribed f 
— A Y'es 

Q Hut if the G Orel niiicnt guar inteed duidends, then of comse it will be subsciibed 
without any doubt ’ — A Yes 

<2 You have said in inswer to a question by the Hon’ble hh Low, that you are in 
favour of one technological institute in each province? — A Yes So fai as Bengal is con 
cerned I want one 

<2 Y’oii think that the existence of the Institute of Science at Bangaloie is not of much 
practical bonelit to Bengal’ — A I think so I have come in contact with various mvuufau- 
turers and they have ne\ei expicssed an opinion that they aie getting any'help from the 
Bangalore Institute or the Impeii.il Institute of London It is m\ small experience 

Q You think that even major piovince of India is a large enough country to have at 
least one central technologic il institute within it ? — A Yes 

Q You ire in fa\ 0111 of importing expeits whcie necessary to push forward in dustiies ? 
— A For new industiies in this countiy 

Q And you think that if the Goieinment should help thepiomotcis of new enter pi isi s 
to bung in the light kind of expeits, tint itself would give a great impetus to the proposed 
industries ? — A YYs 

Q You Ely “ I h i\ c nu anahly seen that lalouicis liaiing a little education tuin out 
more elficieiit wnthin a shoit tune than others without it'' Y’ou also say, “In order to 
increase the efficiency of skilled libour and to create a taste for the work, I would suggest the 
establishment of an aits and ciifts institution in C ilcutta ' Inyoui ti ivels in England, 
Ameiica mil .Tapan have you noted that the geneial education which artisans ind liboureis 
leceuc there promotes then indiistiial elhcicncy ? — A I h ive 

Q They nic far inoic intelligent thin oiu Indian libouieis aie ? — A Yes 

Q Do you think then tint if the Indian laboineis aic to compete successfully with the 
Tapane^e, 01 English or German ? — A In Calcutta the Bengali c iipentcrs are being 
replaced by Chinese caipontois It is very diHicultto find a good Bengali caipentci 

Q In ordei that the Indiin lahouiers should be efficient indiistiially as the English, 
Tipmese, ortheGiinnii lahouiers are, you think it esscntul, tint thev should lecciie generil 
primary education and in addition should leceive technic il ind iinlustiial education ’ — A Yes 
As IS done in the arts and ci ifts institution 

<2 Y’’ou recommend the foimation of a co-opciative bank with i iniiiimuni iiiteiest 
guaianteed by the Goieinment, to linancc industiy ? — A Y’es 

Q Do you think it would be enough if there were one such biiik in each pioiince, or do 
you want hi inches in the districts ? — A It will h ue br inches in each of the districts 

Q Ilaie'y ou iii y oui experience felt the need of sucii a bank ’ — A Yes 

Q Iliveyoii in youi ti ivels in I span noted the existence of such in industii il bank ? 
— A The lust inaustiiil bank of Tapm wms estiblished shoitly after the Itestoration 

Q And there are many such now ? — A Y'’e6 

Q Did you ilso note the existence of banks in Geimany winch finance industiies? — 
A No I did not enquire 

Q You bale spoken of the lailway ficights affecting trade and you have given some veiy 
rcmaikable instances ot diffeicnccs in the i ites To whom did you mate your lepiesentation 
on the question of iiles?--f e made one diioct representation so fai as om sand is 
concerned to the ''^ailwiy Boaid, and they said thei could not interfere This was in 1905 

Q Did you point out that the sand was lequircd foi plastciiug puiposes’— ^ It wis 
only to reduce the freight on smd We wanted to bung that sand from llajmehal, but 
owing to the heayy freight we could not do it 

Q You say, “ I find in the railway tariff that «and used foi plasfceiing purposes has got 
to pay rates higher than chemic ils, such as Epsom salt, while the value of one is thirty' times 
as much as the other ?“ — A Yes 

Q You did represent to them that the rate on sand wis \eiy heavy ?-^^ Y''es On 
that subyect one ot the piopnelois of the works will he the next witness coming and ho will 
he belter able to explain it 

Jlonlh iS'ir laznlllioj OuriiiMo>/—Q Before you went to foreign countiips foi 
this technical instiaiction what education had yon ? — A I appeared foi the B A eximination 
in science 

7 A 
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Gooptu Q Yoy never attcncled luy tecbnical college 7 — A There is no fechnic'il college liere 

0 You got your experience chiefi} in Japan 7—^ Yes I iins in the Iliglier Poly- 
technic in Tokyo for Uo veais At that time itvias leiy easy foi an Indian to go there 
Now itis difficult so fir as I have heard I have been there once in 1909 also At tint time 
1 found no difficultv in enteiing into it Tlicn I found my admission into tlie Testing 
Laboratoiy and w orked foi 1 1 years Six months I then spent in trai elling and retiii ned 
Q "Were jouthe head of any department in those works 7 ’A I was taken as a student 
Q They willingly taught vou 7 — A Tes 

Q I suppose you hare no experience of the oil mills in Calcutta 7 — A No special 
experience I only got some infoimatioii from reliable authority' 

Q You say, “ No« the total output of edible oils, if all the mills ire fully worked, is far 

moie than the local consumption, hence the nulls aie obliged to shorten their houis ofwoik" 
Do you know what IS the imported (juanfitv of foreign ml into this country 7 — A I was 
speaking of oil for edible pm poses, — mustard oil meaut foi human consumption 

Q You aie foi the exhibition of the finished articles from foreign countries made out of 
the law materials expoi ted fiom this countiy so that the people may sec tlie local ailicle and 
the foreign article 7 — A Yes 

Q You want prices also 7 — A 3£\eiy thing that can bo done 

Q Prices fluctuate o\ cry dav 7 — A They can put in the standard price or the axerago 


pnce 

Q You sav, “ Manageis in Europe of teehnical concerns are men who have high ediiia' 
tional qualihcations " That is, teclimeal and scientific and not literary' 7— .f No 

Q In your last paragraph vou say that you would suggest the cstablisliinciit of a com- 
mercial college at Calcutta 7 — A Yes 

Q Do you think that if a commercial college is established lu this put of the country i( 
w ill get students 7 — A Y'^es 

Q I ask vou because we were told this morning we may not get them? — yl I do not , 
think 


Q Do X ou think that the people xxould like to go in foi these studies 7 — A Yes Pei atiso 
other professions are being overcrowded this will be anew outlet 

Mr Chattel ton — Q Your practical experience, I understand, is entirely confined to 
Ceramic manufacture 7 — A Yes 


Q And on other mattero your written statement IS ft record of xonr opinion based on 
information collected from other sources 7 — A Prom my own experience 

Q Do you mean to sav thatyou have a practical knowledge of fanning 7 — A No Onlv 
fiom theTiade and the Naxigation Report of Bengal I wrote it 

Q You spoke of raw materials going out to foreign countries and coinino- back as i nniifae- 
tured goods 7-^ Yes o m c 

Q What raw materials 7 — A Oil seeds 

Q How do oil seeds come back as manufactured goods 7 — A Linseed oil comes in laro-e 
quantities made up into paints and other products ° 

Q Are tannin extracts impoited into India 7— A, 1 heard so 

Q You have made a statement that raw mateiials go out of the countrv and come bacic 
as manufa^ured articles I should like to know w hat are those manufactured articles w Itieh 
come back from abroad made of Indian mateiials ?—A Linseed oil 

Q hat other manufactuied goods come back 7-^ (Witness was not able to name anx 

other goods ) * •’ 


Wmsss No bd- 

Mb F N Gooptu, Fropriefor, Messrs F F Gooptu Mannfaciunng stationers, FenctI 

makers, etc , Calcutta 

WuiTTLN XX'IDFX'Ct 

enterpr^sfulTanSoritf^re'^sTatT^^^^^ T 

I waf for some time connected with tTe Sgi Lu^CotS^^^^^ experienced „i doing so 

eZi 

Q 5 — All the sex en methods of givinsr GovprnTTiPTif 

mentioned m question no 5 have my entire annroval Thp vm 

of the present industrial position in this countn is that py^pS “'earned to take 
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nnd ifc IS mv conviction tliat there mil he no marked improvement in the industrial position 
of the conntrj until and unless a lug push is given bv the Slate and that push will mturalh 
assume one oi cithei of the vaiious shapes suggested in the question Money grants-in-aid 
mav veiy well be gnen uitli proper guaiantees to existing industries Minch are struggling 
toi want of financial help and which aftei such help ma3r become piosperous Similaily 
new' industries sonndlv conceived and for which there is admitted scope maa weiy well be 
helped with money gi ants-in-aid As regards the second method, bounties and subsidies 
maj' pro\e of inaaluable help to the export of manufactured articles to compete in maikets 
wheie bountj fed articles aie dumped^ 

Guaranteeing dividends by 6o\einment foi a limited ] eriod may he done in the case 
of both existing and new industiies, e g ,m the case of an existing industry when it is doing 
faiily well but lequires fiesh capital to inciease its capacity of production to meet demand, 
but IS unable to attract fresh capital on account of the dilhcultj in guaianteeing a good 
dmdcnd , the Goioinment may here vei}' well step in to help this industiy 

I stiongly ipproie of the fifth method of the supplv of machineir andplant on the 
hirc-pui chose system because it combines to my mind the minimum of iisk with the 
maximum of lielpfulness The machine so supplied will alwajs he undei the Government 
who should ha\c a lien on it and Government may also ariange that it should be inspeetecl 
from time to time to see w'hethei it is in piopcr working order Bv this ariangemeiit 
Government will stand to lose little oi nothing while the individual oi the firm so helped 
Will be m iterially benefited It will be an incentive to iranufactuieis to adopt new and latest 
methods in then business and will give employment to more skilful men oi artists Govern- 
ment might fuithci help bv placing orders foi tne output of this machinery should the 
supplv prove satisfactorj under the seventh method, vtz , guaiantced Government purchase 
of products foi limited period. 

In mv experience I 1 now of a case in which a gentleman staited a business w'lth a 
small capital of his own with the cxpecfation that he wdl be able to raise capital if he can 
survive the experimental period Uiifoi tunatclj' he could not manage it with his own 
capital and had to close up and sell the factorv to anothei peison In auotlier case the 
originator of the entoi prise aflci making Ins enterpiises experimentall}' successful could not 
get a proper partnei or capitalists to tinance him and had to close up Ins business 

Q G. — In methods (3), (4-j and (C) and the form of control as suggested should he 
bj' the appointment of Goveinment Directors with defined poweis for the period duiing which 
direct assistance lasts 


Qs 7 & 8 — I have no experience of Government pioneenng factories but I am sure Pioneer 
they must be of gi eat value as a stimulus to industiies In cverj' instance caie should be 
taken that no Government pioneered industrv comes in competition oi conflict with industries 
already flourishing and also that the oiiginal intention should be to place such mdustiy in hands 
of otheis after it has proved a success 

Govenimcnt should pioneer uulusliies which, if advised by their cxpcits aftei due investi- 
gation, are likclj to he successful from a financial point of vmw but which have not been 
taken up by private enteipriso and the extent to which such industries should bepioneeied 
should he the established Buccces of such industries I do not think it would be light in anv 
case to close successful pioneer factories hut they should in ev'ery case ho handed ov er to 
pnvate capitalists or companies 'J'lic conv'ersion of successful pioneering experiments into 
permanent Government enteipiises should be avoided as a lule 

I may here include questions 10 and 20 relating to demonstration factories The«e Demonstration 
factories should certaiiilj bo established in my province as well as elsew here not only foi the f«cfories 
purpose of oxpeiimcntition but also to train experts m new industiies and to giant coraniP'’- 
cial education to the young men The special aim of the=e demonstration factories will he 
not only to create an export, a workshop manager, a man of business but also 
a foreman or a cleik These demonstration factories must foim a part of an 
industrial school wheio a coniso of commercial tiaiuing can he given to the pupils to 
complete the commercial side of the expert An expert is not always a good commercial oi 
business man An agricultural school with afaim and an industrial school with a workshop 
may bo started 

In Geimany theie aic " mannfactnnng laboiatoiics^’ employing experts and 120 men 
and carrj'ing on technical investigations to aid in maimfactuiing vvoiks of its fonndeis In 
this connection I vv sh to mention that it is absolutely necessary to establish an up-to-date 
manufacturing workshop and hboratoiy to tackle the important questions of jute mills and 
to help the Government in the manufacture of munitions 

Qs 10 & 39 — Some of the various vviys of giving substantial assistance to industnal I'li’ancmg 
undertakings by existing oi new banking agencies are as follows — tanking 

1 By credit svstem Bv this I mean (a) that by depositing a certain amount of monev facilities, 
m anv bank, a” facility is obtained ot puicbasing machinerj and plants fiom 
foicign countiies, (i) by advancing money on the acceptance of hundis b) 
a respectable solvent party, (cj by advancing money on the hypothecation 
of goods and plants and machinery where necessary 
9 By giving financial facilitici in time of argent need on a moderate late of inteiest 
Dor example, suppose a fiim wants to make a big payment in the mofussil foi 
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r,archas.nK a large quantity of rw materials, the bank on the applicition of 

tCmdy and on thLecunty of the film ought to arrange for the temponri 

iccommodation on a moderate rate of interest 
Ba negotiating Bills of Exchange 

By acting as a collector of money on hundis accompanied nitli shipping oi inihiay 

documents i , i 

B^ o-iantiiig loans on the lecommendatioii of Goveiaiment experts to indnstiial 
mitei'puse ^^bose success is otheiwise assured. 
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0 la -Tn my opinion small oi cottage industries are likely to be helped by co-ope atne 
Bocietres These in^stries do not lequire a large capital ivlnle they aie not of a speculatn e 
nitme Thei nould ceita.nly benefit by the help of co-opeiative societies and nould suh- 
sfSialli ineieasethe matei.al piosperity of the people The organisation of these societies 
should <renenlh he on the same lines as those of the existing co-operative credit societies 
Thei should be bioughl nearer to the people by the inclusion of the people on the goveniing 

bodies The special object of these societies should he to gi\e financial help to small Mil ige 
and cottage indushies and to induce people bj example to save money ha investing small savings 
n hich thei hai e got in tlie co opeiatn e society in their village This system will help not on i 
the small "md cottage industiies but will be a gieat boon to the culhvatoi class and also to 
tlie zemindars 


Q 13 — Goveinment aid should first he granted in any of the shapes mentioned in clause 
5 to deseiaing eiisting piivate enterpiises In no case should Goiemment pioneei the 
starting of an indnstrj similar to one alieady existing in the same piovince The existing 
(ompitiA should fiisfe be given *1 cb*ince to improve and to meet the public demand and if it 
fails then a similar industij on an appro\ed line may be started 


There ought not to be any limitation to Goiernment aid to a new enterpiise eien if it 
competes i\ith°au established exteinal tiade so long as Government would be coiiMnced of the 
ultimate success of the concern Proper contiol should always be kept o\ei the enterprise so 
long as Government aid contiunes The mam object of this aid ought to be the establish- 
ment of such factouesin India as will be able to compete side bj side with any mipoifed 
goods whatsoevei 

Q ] 5 — I liav p no personal expeiieiice on this subject But 1 know that in Madras 
the oxpoiiment of ground-nut piessmg has reached a successful stage ana Government is 
helping a private party to make this a successful commeicial enterprise 


Q 17 —Government experts ought to be allowed to work for piivate films o. companies 
An expert inaj he lent to an industrial enterpiwe (1) forashoit period fiee ofallohaiges 
to help the company to overcome some difficult mauufactuiing process, (3) as paid adviser 
for a long penod to help the promotei of the industry from the beginning to train up his ou ii 
men and to lun bis concern in the propel lines thereby saving a lot of money m the expeii- 
mental stage, (3) as a consultant free of chaige to advise uhenevei requiied by any 
company 01 firm, (4) as an expert in o’-gauising a new concern as to the pios and cons 
of fcfaiting an industry in any pioviuce and of the suitability of any paitioular industiy' 


Q IS — ^The results of researches of Goveinment paid experts while attachea to a private 
business may be allowed to he published so long as the same is not detrimental to the inteiest 
of the party concerned or is of such an impoilauce that many concerns will be benefitted 
by its publication The results may be published in a paiticuKr magazine published m the 
same hue as "American Scientist,” "Machinery,” etc 


Q 22 I would ratliei piefer researches to be conducted in diffieient parts ofindii 
as expel ts fiom foreign countries always find v'arious difficulties when they come to India 
to work for any industiial concern 

1 opinion that an industrial survey on a large scale imy he arranged 

V the Government with the co operation of private qualified men to exploie the vast tiacts 
of iflo ff/Y"g^«<«'iched, e r, viigin forests ot the Mourbhunj Raj, the mmeial tiacts 
Bengal, United Provinces and Bijputana The precise objects of such a survey will be 
atac'Z'tfn ° mineials and of forest products and of suitable 
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in the Government nublicationsnndei the Birec- 
compan""; ^f^Gommercnl InteJligenco and Director of Indus Js whenerermq^Ud by ^ 

serve a'vett ' mrfuT mfrnoT”n i commercial museums are that they 

insfomers\n7miactJL butofTn ndvSsmg^mSr together 

industries and unorganised cottage industue It o I f 
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Q 37 — I may here suggest that another section ought to he aailed in the commeicnl GoTcrmnintjpitio 
museum m Calcutta, iir,the section displajing imported samples uith appioximate lequiie- ange 
ments of the Government of India to enable manufacturers to tachle them These museums 
should ho developed and established in each commeicial centre under a eriiatoi assisted bj nr 
efficient staff ot assistants controlled by the Director of Industries There is a genei il 
complaint that manufacturers cannot supply goods when ordered To rectify this defect, the 
Directoi ot Industries ought to take up such cases and find out the real cause of the complaint 
and do the needful I approve of the method of working as is followed in the museum iii 
Calcutta 

Q 30 — In my experience I have found that the products of minor and unorganised 
cottage industries can be sold veij conveniently if a permanent commercial emporium is 
established in the centie of the shop quaitei of Calcutta Its development may be effected 
by allotting to each applicant a small stall at a very moderate rate where the products can be 
displayed and sold to customers A small section of oui Sir Stuart Hogg hlarket if let to 
manufactuieis on a cheap rent may very well serve this purpose The aim of this is to place 
various kinds of products in one place for the convenience of the buyers and visitors 

Qs 31-33 — ludustiial exhibitions if ( allied on on the basis of the great International Lxlnbitions 
Exhibition held in Calcutta in 1884, will be very useful to encomage industues in India The 
mam object of the exhibition will be to demonstrate the methods and the latest appliances 
used in othei paits of the world m the Industiial and Agiicultuial Depaitments This foim 
of exhibition ought to take place once in eveiy lO years 

In addition to the above duiing the luteimediate period exhibitions in the foim conducted 
at Calcutti in 19U6 and at Allahabad in 1910 will serve a very useful pui pose In shoit 
theie must ho demonstration depaitments in these exhibitions Government must take the 
initiative and encomage these exhibitions through the Directoi of Industiies 

Qs 3-1- & 35 — It would be ceitainly an id vantage to appoint tride lepiesentatives for Tnde represent 
the whole of India in Great Biitain, the Colonies and Foieign coiintiies Only expeits iwc’ 

01 men having special knowledge of trade can he so appointed iiid then duties should be 
to advise the Government of India and lepiesentative bodies of the trading community in 
India ibout the possibilities of trade between the countiies to which they maj be appointed 
and India in lespect of articles of Indian manufactuie or pioduce, it, e'port trade 
Temporal y commissions for special eiiquiues may also be appointed 

Q 36 — Intei-provincial trade repiesentatw ts in India would he of great help in 
promoting trade between the different piovinces The lepresentation might be ai ranged 
for by nominating qualified men in the diffeient provinces to communicate with one anothei 
ind advise the Government and tradesmen from time to time 

Q 39 — A cential Industrial Bank foi eveiv piovince with blanches at all industrial Bniting fanlitic- 
centies should be established under the supervision and control of Government These 
banks should help in marketing indigenous products and should give reasonable ciedit <o 
industiies 

Q dO — The conditions should be — (1) that the Government should deiive no pioht Supply of Govern 
and should realise only the cost of raw materials and that of supplying it (2) that payment 
should he trade easy either by instalments or Inre-puichase system or by iollowiug the 
bank system of realising demands on invoices after sixty oi ninety daj s (3) that the 
materials should be supplied as piomptly as possible (4-) that the lates must be fixed on i 
yeirly basis 

Q 4-1 — At piesent industiial development suffers much from the vauous foims of policy- 
control by means of licenses from the mumcipalitj legai ding permission to use land tor 
industrial pmposes Theie aie two forms of licenses to be paid to the mumcipalit}, one for 
using a particular plot of land for establishing factory and the other foi stoiiiig up ia\v 
mateiials and caiiymg on business in the same place 

Government assessments ought to be reduced on lands totally used foi industrul pur- 
poses as they generally do in case of public buildings and those used for worshipping 
places 

hlumcipahties must not enfoice all the strict laws relating to sanctioning buildings foi 
industiial puiposes, e q , erection of mill-houses and workshops 

I know of a case in which sanction was i of used to erect washing platfoim and w c on 
the side space in a factoiy This case was referred to the geneial committee and the ji’ in 
was passed aftei a long time 

Q 42 — Each case of concession will have to be dealt with on its own meiits In 
the case of new industries it may he necessaiy to giant land lent-fiee foi a lived peiiod, 
after which, the industiies having meanwhile become profitable, land revenue with arreais, 
maj he gradually^ lealised lii the case of existing industries land may be gianted on a ^ 

reduced lent 

Qs 44 & 4-5 — In our province skilled lahomers aie veiy rare and costly Labouieis 
v'lth ordinary intelligence form the greater pait of men employed m industries In my owm 
business I have always taken care to employ some veiy best skilled men and to use thet i to 
teich, tram up in special lines quite a lot of young adults with common intelligence and make 
them fit foi handling machmeiy pioperly I have always given them encouragement by in- 
cieasing their pay when I found them useful I practise nr my establishment the piemium 
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wVerel'lrTtpXcan be increased and give them bonus when the attempt become^ success- 
ful Ihaiedenvcdven good results out of all the Items mentioned abo^e 

Tn Tov amnion hbourer^s efficiency and shill can be increased generally by (1) allowing 
them\o asMCwte with best skilled trained men, ( 2 ) giving them facilities to improve and 
m nwAhem w hen the j do so, (3) teaching them the punoiple of co-operatn e credit system and 
(f) telching them to take mterest in the concein where they are working by sympathetic 

tieatment 

Os 46 & 55 — Apprentices trained up in factoiy and woikshops sometimes turn out good 
raistries m the eud These appientices are made to undergo a couraC of at least o j e iiN 
durm- which time they get graded monthly allowance yust sufficient for their food and 
clotfiine' During the period some of the woikmen acquit themselves \ery cleverly and are 
promoted These apprentices are made to attend factory works duiing the day and night 
daises in established schools to learn drawing, mathematics and English if this system 
IS made universal and fiec industrial schools aie established, workmen of better 
calibre as well as men requited for the vaiious depaitments of business c in be trained 
up very easily These schools should be under the control of the Department of Education 
a id there should bo three standards in them The first standaid will be such is to create a 
man of business, a merchant i tiader or an expert The second standard will he to cieite 
head clerks, accountants, auditors, cost clerks and stenogiaphers and the third will be to 
cieate head mistnes, draftsmen, mistnes and skilled 1 ihouiers generally Best results will 
be obtained by making apprenticeship ivetein coordinate to mduitiial schools so that boys 
will be compelled to learn something it they want any mechanical tiamiiig 


Departments of Education and of Indnstiies can be made to woik in unison in contiolliiig 
industrial schools if the Industries Department give facility by employing the desei ving cand^ 
dites passed fiom the industrial schools in then respective spheies Uniformity of staudaids 
of e’vaiiiinatiou for mechanical engineers held in various piovinces must be kept up Men 
who qualify themselves in the hist standard cieditibly ought to be allowed to study 
conditions iiid methods in other countries under priv ate or State scholarships, thus helping 
them to complete then training Technical and commeicial trainings are absolutely 
necessary for a prime movei in any concern whatsoever 

Q 56 — \Iy suggestion is that Provincial Departments connected wnth industrial 
enterprise should be established and developed In this connection I beg to piopose'that 
Provincial Directors of Industries assisted by technical experts ind advised by Boaids of 
Industries consisting of nou-offioial members aKo should he established as is now in v ogue 
111 stadias Our mam ground of supporting the above pioposal is that the Director of 
Industries bemg at the head of au organised Department and assisted by experts will be ible 
to carry on expeiiments on all the different items as named below — 

(a) Chemistry including agricultural, metallurgical, tiuclonal and phaimaceuLical 
chemistiv 


(b) The leather and hide industiies 

(c) Glass-making 

{(i) Sugar and alcohol manufactures , 

(e) P iper making 
(/ ) Oil-seed industries 

at a nominal cost, being able to gathei coirect information regarding law materialb and 
procuring same at a nominal cost through the other Departments of Goveinmeut This 
piocess IS likely to lessen the initial costs of the experimental stage of industries as iiractic il 
results <>f his expeiiments should be available for all people willing to invest m such industries 
He should be competent to visit factories on special request fiom the pirtv conceined and to 
give them such advice as to overcome then difficulties 

Regarding lelationship of Piovincnl Industries Department with an Imperial Depart- 
ment I suggest (1) the Imperial Depaitment should have power to govern and controUhe 
various 1 rovmcial Dep irtments (2) It will consider and giv e effect to proposals recommended 
by the Provuncial Departments (3) It should dictate the broad lines of action of the Piovincial 

absolutely necessary for Government to pstaWicl. n ® Calcutta It is 

Iriruar’cdlegrSl^beTompl^ hbrarriw 
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cieate, as 1 have said befoie^ a man of busine'^s, a merchant oi a trader Prefeienee should bo 
given to merchants and tiadeis to have their sons tiained up in this college "Attached to 
this college theie must be a well-equipped chemical laboratory where analytical ■« oiks can be 
carried on by ev-peits ^ 

Q 81 — This college can be of gieat help to the development of industry if they cieate 
a department wheiein minerals can be thoroughly analjsed and, experiments taken up on the 
application of any paiticnlar concein regarding their jiarliculai difficulties It can also find out 
other new lines hitheito unexplored out of the law materials obtained in India in laige 
quantities specially in the preparation of diugs and aniline and vegetable dyes 

Q 82 & 83 — The Director Genetal of Commercial Intelligence and the Director of Statistics and com 
Statistics should collect all available information and statistics and should place them at the intelligence 

disposal of the Imperial Department of Industiies who will cause the same to be circulated to 
all the Piovincial Departments undei it 

Q 84i — Indian Tiade Journal helps the industrial people a good deal It circulates ^'’^'’^tnal and trade 
information of various industries which have been started in a businesslike way and which 
have got prospect of success Also it infoims the public the location of possible industries^ 
the presence of law mateiials and 4iow these raw materials can be profitably utilized In 
short it deals with various important matters directly connected with industry and trade 
Personally I gained much from the publication of a short editorial note regarding my concern 
in the copy of the Indian Tiade Journal of 1st October 1908 

Q 85 — Goieinment ought to establish and assist industrial and trade journals 

Q 8G — Dealing in general and special industries these journals or pamphlets should 
be supplied free of charge to all applicants They ought to be punted and published in 
thiee languages, e g , English, Bengali and Uidu so that they can be read by the people of 
India 

Q, 87 — The publication of special monogiaphs will be of veiy great importance re- 
garding the sources of raw material and possible scope of a particular industry Copies of ^ 
these publications should be sent to industrial concerns directly concerned with the subject 
dealt, e g , publications of Forest Departments regarding wood ought to be sent to firms 
diiectly connected mth the manufacture of wooden articles 

Q 88 — Government ought to invite information from parties directly concerned in 
research works on paiticular branches of industry 

Q 89 — Goieinment certificates of quality should be established foi (1) products ® ® 

used by the Goveinment of India, (2) chemical and pharmaceutical products, (3) paints and 
dye stuffs, (4) food stuffs 

Goveinment certificates must be made compulsoiy for chemical and pharmaceutical 
products This is absolutelj nece=6ary as the consumers can easily be convinced that they 
will not be cheated in buying a thing which bears the Government hall mark ” It 
will greatly help the circulation of a leally good thing without being hampeied by bogus and 
worthless competition 

Q 90 — The Government college of science and commerce should do this work and then 
ceitificate will be quite sufficient for the purpose 

Q 91 — ^ledicines, foods, dye stuffs Picvention o£ 

, , 1 , , , , ^ adulteration 

Q 92 — This should be done by surpiise visits by Government experts to factories for 
securing ordinary samples for chemical examination 

Qs 93 & 94.— ^The present state of Indian law iclating to maiks and descriptions of ^'isdeecription 
proprietary and other articles of trade is very unsatisfactory Parties diiectly infringing the 
law get off very easily as these offences are not treated as ciiminal offences Formeily cases 
of infiingement of tiade marks and trade desciiptions weie seveiely punished sometimes with 
imprisonment At present such cases are looked upon as civil cases of damages From my 
personal experience, I think that law relating to tiade marks and tiade description of pro- 
prietary and other aiticles should be altered and more strictly enforced 

Q 95 — ^The patent laws at present in force in India are hardly worth the paper m 
which they are written They should be properly reformed and enforced 

Q 96 — It IS desirable to introduce a system of registration or disclosure of partner- ^artnSips 

ships 

Q 97 — The lack of transport facilities by road, ml or water hinders industrial develop- ^ua^^aterwajs* 
ment in oui province, very seriously Railway Company should provide applicants with 
waggons in any station wheie they are wanted Loading platforms should be established as 
near as possible to exporting centres Sloieover, the steamer companies charge verj 
excessive freights which in some instances are orei one-thud of the puce of the raw matenal 
ns there is no regular service m the locality Regular steamer service ought to be estab- 
lished with British East Africa where various sorts of raw materials i an be procured Also 
there is no regular steamer service with vaiious parts of India, e g , between Calcutta and 
Madras This ought to be started 

Q 98 — The freights charged by railway companies are very excessive They have two 
kinds of rales, one is known as Ihe tariff rate and the other ordinary rate These tariff rates 
are not knoyrn to many people and are not communicated to intending importers by the 

8 
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nd^vav offices Necessarily ordinary rates are geneially obliged IMoreover it rnay not bo 
iTbleto obtainaMl Tv^gon load of suitable timber in one neigbbouibood but the 
milwaTs charge freights not for the actual ueigbt earned but foi the full capacity of the 
vri^on Another pomt is the ewb.tant charges in freight made by one railuay for allowing 
wI”|on of another company to tiaael ovei their lines, eg , Bengal Nagpur Eailway waggon 
travelling over Eastern Bengal Eailuay fiom Dock Junction to Sealdah, and undue delay is 
made m similar tianshipments Anothei instance I wish to hnng to the notice of the 
Commission is the exorbitant rate charged by the railways to cairy Indian made articles 

from the manufacturing centres to other paits of Indii, thereby seiiously handicapping the 

progress of industry in diffeient paits of India, eg, lailu ay freight charged foi goods 
despatched from Calcutta to Madras IB moie than that charged for similar goods of equal 
weight from Japan to Madras I should like to leoommend that railways (1) should only 
charge for the actual weight carried as the fixing of the capacity of the waggons is open to 
various sorts of comment (2) that legulai standard of the tariff rate should bo fixed for 
transport between any two stations (3) goods intended honajide foi manufactuiiiig indus- 
tiial purposes should be treated as Government goods and should be chaiged half late (4) a 
special late should he charged for forwarding Indian made goods from one part of India to 
another thereby giving facility foi the consumption of Indian made aiticles 

Q 105 —From the point of view of industnal enterprise, I wish to comment on the 
method followed by the Forest Depaitment regarding disposal of the trees within the luiisdic- 
tion of the Conservators They sell to a conti actor all the tiees growing in a certain area 
This contiactoi disposes them of ill the way he thinks best In some cases the Conseivatois 
even refuse to sell trees wanted specially foi manufacturing purposes within a ceitain aiea 
The factoiies find it difficult to get into touch with the contiactoi and so obtain a sufficient 
special vaiiety of wood they require Moieover, these contractors charge excessive prices foi 
supplying these woods In my opinion where a special variety of wood is lequiied for a new 
industry, the Forest Department ought to make special arrangements for the supply' of the 
wood direct to the party or through the contractor on favourable teims This procedure, I am 
informed, has been followed in the case of Upper India Timber Company's match factory by 
the Government of the United Piovinces 

Q 110 — The following ate my suggestions legarding the development of industry in 
which I am peisonally concerned — 

(1) The service of a first class expert in pencil-making is necessary for a limited 

period 

(2) The service of a first class expert in colouiing and varnishing is necessary for a 

limited period 

(3) borne latest automatic and up-to date machines are necessary on lure purchase 

system , machineiy and its price should be selected and settled by us 

(4) Special concession regarding freight both of railway and of steamer .service in and 

out of Calcutta 

(5) Guaranteed Gov'ernraent consumption of our manufactuied goods 

^ ^ suggest the following new industries as peculiaily suited to India — 

(1) Chemical and phaimaceutical works 

(2) Vegetable colour'i 

causes “se in industiy oi trade is letaided by pieventible 

Okal Evidexce, 28tii November 1916 
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Q You think that juniper does not exist in sufficient quantities to be available for this 
purpose ? — A Especially it is very costly You cannot sell it in competition ivith foreign 
goods 

<3 Do you find anj difficulty in financing your business ? — d Eor the first six years I 
had to suffer every difficulty, and I went on experimenting and tiying to solve my difficulty, 
*and I afterwards succeeded 

Q Did you obtain the help of any bank for woiking capital ? — A No 
Q Oi private money-lenders ? — A I had my own money at my disposal 
Q You did not go beyond what you could provide yourself ? — A No 

Q If you had moie financial facilities given you could have extended your works more 
lapidly ? — A Yes 

You felt the pinch of lack of capital ? — A T did not want to go to anybody to ask for 
capital, because our people do not attach much importance to these preliminary enterprises 
First of all, w^e must make it a success and then of course if they like they may come and 
help us 

Q You are not prepared to go to the public and obtain money Do you think it is worth 
doing now or can you manage without ? — A I am not in favoui of going to the pnblic 

Q Do you coiisidei that, in the case of any- now enterprise if the Government gave 
facilities for technical investigation of the different things which were required to be found 
out and the repoits were satisfactory, the people would put money into it ? — A In some 
cases they would 

Q Enough to enable the industries to start, or would further assistance be required from 
Government ? — A If it be a neu industry, of course in the experimental peiiod it ought to 
be supported by Government 

Q You think that if it were a new industry it would not be supported unless it was 
worked on an experimental scale ? — A Unless the success is guaranteed by Government experts 
or the Government pioneei the industry ^ <- 

0, By guaranteeing you mean that the Government should make good the loss if it 
failed ? — A The results of the experience of the Government during the experimental period 
will be available to any person who will invest money 

Q. Do you think that an industrial bank is requiied ? — A Yes 

Q How would it raise its money ? — A Government can support it by taking part of the 
shares of that banking corpoiation, and theieby give inducement for piivate capital to come 
to the bank 

Q If Government took a number of shares it would encourage private people to put money 
111 ? — A Yes 

Q Have you had any assistance fiom the Calcutta commeicial museum ? — A Yes I got 
mj things circulated during the torn of the commeicial museum all over India 

<2 Do you think it would be advantageous if you had commercial museums in other 
provinces as well ? — A I think so, and there should be some in tei changeable system 

Q You suggest an emporium for cottage industries in Calcutta, Who would sell the 
things ? — A It may be organised by a committee, or there aio some firms who will take care of 
then own goods There ought to be a committee for tbe sale of these goods 

Q Do j ou think that the artisans will have confidence in that committee ? — A If it is 
contiolled by a Government official they will have confidence 

Q You say, ‘'Government assessments ought to be reduced on lands totally used for 
industrial purposes ” Would you apply it to a jute mill ? — A I have taken into consideration 
the starting of new industries 

Q How much is tlie Government assessment on such lands as a rule ?— A It depends 
Upon the lent of the place 
Q It IS a tax ? — A Yes 
Q Have you any apprentices ? — A No 

Q Do many people apply to you to be taken on as apprentices ? — A I have alieady taken 
t\\ 0 or three to work in my factory, but they are very reluctant to take up the work on the 
same level as mistries 

Q They want to take higher posts of lesponsibility T—'A They went to be treated on a 
higher standard than the mistries 

Q 111 what way ? — A They do not want to attend properly at the factory hours and want 
^0 avail themseles of the holidays and Sundays 

Hon’lle FanOit M M Malaviya — Q You are strongly in favour of Government 
supplying machinery and plant on the hire purchase system ? — A Ifes 

Q Would you limit it to cottage industiies or would you go beyond that ?— ^ Even 
beyond that In the case of larger industries also 

Q You advocate the establishment of a central industrial bank foi every province with 
branches at all industrial centres under the supervision and control of Government Do 
1 8 A 
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Q Has the licenseto be renewed everyyear or have you to ^ 

There aie t^o kinds of license, one is a trade license and the other is a health license 

Q Have j on to get a license foi the factoiy eiery year l-A We have to pay R50 every 

year to the Corporation 

Q Suppose you failed to obtain a license, would you have to close it 1—A I would be 
under the penalty ,, , 

P Have they any power to refuse j on the license?-^ That depends upon their choice 

I had very great difiiculty m seeming a license in the hrst instance and having got 
it I am getting it lenewed every year 

‘ P I take it that once you have obtained a license you have to pay a fee every year and 
then they will not cancel the license except tor special reasons "i—A Tes, but I have not heaid 
of any case about cancellation of the license 

Q You speak of the system of apprentices being trained in factories and of the education 
that tliey should receive Don’t you think that a general system of elementary education 
supplemented by technical instruction would be bettei than this system of apprenticeship? 
— A Practically the same thing When they get apprentices in the factoiy they aie ordered 
by the factory to go and study in the night school 

Q Would it not he pieferable that they should obtain a certain amount of geuml 
education and then go to the factory ? — A Our poor people cannot afford to do so 

Q At what age do j ou get children into the factory ? — A If it is not prohibited by the 
Factory Act, from six years upwards 

P At that tendei age boys cannot do much woiK ? — A They will be bettei at that time in 
the general primary school ? But they cannot affoid to get then food We pay them 
something for food, as food allowance 

P fou say that there aie veiy few technical and scientific woiks of lefeienco in the 
Imperial Library at Calcutta ? — J Yes 

P Have you brought this mattei to the notice of the Council of the Library ? — A No 
P Have you. brought the inequalities in freight charged to the notice of the Railway 
Board ? — A I had a particulai case of mine I applied to the Traffic Manager and put the 
case before him and after a long time, te, six months, I got a refund hly case was heard 
and it was decided in my favoui. 

P Y'ou say, "the railway Height charged foi goods despatched Horn Calcutta to Madras 

IS more than that charged for similar goods of equal weight from Japan to Madras”'* 'A I 

brought it to the notice of the booking office authoiities They told me that if I described 
^ny goods as couutiy made goods I might hav e a chance I did so but nothing ha] pened 

P You did not peiMst III making yom lepresentation ?— ^ I went on desciibing my 
goods as country made goods hut I have not got any advantage 

P Are you not able to raise the necessary capital to bung about the impiovements that 
you mention in answer to question 110, in your own factoiy ^-A I have got expeits at pic- 
sent I am not satisfied with their knowledge In ordei to compete with the imported pencils 
and to meet the requirements of the market especially of the Goveinment of India I lequiie a 
little assistance and encoungement Horn Government Moieovei I have not not the 
opportunity of knowing a really qualilied man in my line who will be able to help me ^ 

factoS’^nSe?rhft Can you tell us what made you to start this pencil 

indus?ryLTSTakhs°^^"'‘‘°‘''''*^^‘’’'*'^*"® ^-^^ested lU your 

vcar?rt2hf5‘' Goyernment buying your pi oducts before the Wai Yes Within a 
TC r or two of my starting they purchased I think it wras in 1907 

..dn4 to be -te-W Tea* 

(.on i ‘be AlW.bed Ea.b.- 

,„d wb,e I have bed .. i b» J'gSS 
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Q Do you know if tlTere have been any good leeults from the Allahabad Exhibition wheie ^ ^ 
a lot of money was spent ? Do yOu think that it is a benefit to spend money on this kind 
of exhibition, 01 do you want peimanently small exhibitions, that is, distiict exhibitions? 

— A In distiict exhibitions exhibits do not come fiom far-ofi places, and we have no oppor- 
tunity of seeing what other pi oainces are pioducing If they aie made permanent and an 
interchanging system of exhibits is introduced, then we can have the advantage 

Q You do not know what money was spent on the Allahabad Exhibition’ — A I do not 
know So fai as I have heaid, it was not a financial success 

Q lou are in favour of oui lepiesentatives in the other countries foi trade purooses?— ^ 

Yes 

Q Do you think that will benefit us? — A Yes I know a friend of mine who went to 
America and set up a trade in lace and he did veiy good business 

Q You can do a lot of export tiade fiom India?— ^ Especially Agra toys 

Q You are for a cenfial industrial bank Foi each piovinco oi for the whole of India? 

— A One central bank is quite enough with blanches 

Q. In what way is the Government to help that ? — A Government ought to take shaies 
in that in all different ways Theie must be a Government director 

Q. You talk of a college of commeice Do you know anything about the College of 
Commeice, Bombay, or its curiiculum ? — A No 

Q About railway freights, have you appioached the railway through the Chambers of 
Commerce ? — A No 

Q You want better experts in youi own factory than you have at present ? — A Yes 

Q Y'’ou want Government to grve the expert wrthout pay ? — A Not without pay 

Q If there is a Goveinineut expert, you can take his help occasionally ? — A Geneially I 
do not require a whole-time expert 

Q In 3 oui factory } ou take boys at the age of, six? — A Not as woikmen They are 
allowed to carry things from one place to anothei They are boys 8 Or 10 years old They 
do as much as they can, 

Q They do not come within the Factories Act? — A No 

Q. Do youpaj taxes to the municipalities ? — A Yes 

Q I understand that you had difficulties with regard to the supply of suitable wood and 1 
suppose you made experiments ? — A Yes 

Q, Are you getting your wood fiom East Africa ? — A Yes 

Q Is there any difficulty? — A Theie is no regular steamei service It takes six months 
for one consignment to come from there When they aie supplied in logs they are supplied 
unseasoned 

Q From where do 30 U get supplies of graphite’ — A My graphite is fiom Ceylon 
They send it in powdered condition and we wash it and free it from all kinds of impurities 


Witness No. 85 

Mb S N Duti qfJP N tiutta ^ Co,, Mechanical Jingineers, Buclet Manu/actiirets, etc , 
Proprietors of the Bengal Galvanising Worls, Calcutta 

WniTlEN EViDfcNCE 

Q 1 — 111 1 rising of capital for' industrial enterprises my experience IS limited to small Cnpital 
industries I believe it is easier under the present conditions of India to devise a scheme foi 
the development of mdustiies on pioprietaiy than on joint-stock basis No industry can be 
started until we have some imount of capit il of out own, which should he sufficient at least 
to buy the machineries and to set up a factory The working capital may be obtained on 
loan Some amount of credit also may be always had fiom the parties who supply us the 
materials But this is not enough to meet all oui demands When productions and sales 
work in concurrence the factor} runs smoothly, without incurring any debt But the demands 
may be fluttuating very often, though the factory wheels have got to be kept on moving 
always The result is a lai ge accumulation of manufactured goods and consequent stoppage 
of ciiculation of capita) In such emergencies we have to lun to the Marwaii money lenders 
who charge a usuary rate of interest, sometimes over 36 per cent per annum But if this 
loan can be obtained from some banks, it a reasonable late of interest, manj a promising 
factory can be saved from premature death 

I may venture to suggest that an industrial bank, supported by the Government, in the 
lines already indicated by certain witnesses in their evidence, will be of enormous help in 
developing the industries of the country Cheap labour is plentiful here, experts trained in 
^ foreign countries aie not difficult to obtain, and a small amount of capital is also to a certam 
extent freelj available If these can be supplemented by some foim of banking facilities, 

I believe a laige number of small industries may ciop up This development of small 
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from the following SOU, CCS- Credit from the icmlors or shippers of luatermls , 

(«) W Pmalc parties, 

(t) Local Banhs 

If the concern proves to ho lucrat.ie, the difficnltics of securing financial support from 

the above somces mo not insuimountablc u i . i i n 

n <5 -So far as I am an arc I may mention only one sma 1 nuluslir in nliicli the 
1 B ho iiuhcalthi and abnormal There seems to ho rithci too man) 

class ofgoods None of thfse factories arc equipped n ith np-to-dato machines or proccs<=cs 

O n— n 2 and 4) I do not think it is advisable to give money priiits-in-aul.hountics 

or subsidies for building up indnstncs Adinnccs ,n the shape of leans at a reasonnblo mte of 
XSmav be given, mdLn.ng cases, cvchisnch for p.onwnng nen indl.slnes Anj 
financial help accorded to one out of two or more existing indostiics will bo regarded as an 

unfair and partial action 

(3) Guaranteed dividends maj bo desirable onl) for fostering the establishment of new 
large industues 

(5) Ido not think the suppl) of inachincrj and plant on lure piirdiaso svstem is 
practicable at all 

(7) Goveinmcnt guarantees foi purchase of articles from a local factor) for a limited 

peiiod mil bo a good impetus and of tonsidcrahle help in the iiifuit stage of new imliistries 
Butif such favours aid allowed to oxistuig concerns, it should bo cquall) distnbuted among 

the competitors in the same line 

g 8— To promote the growth of new industries, it IS not cssciiliall) ncccssarv foi the 
Goveinmcnt to start pioneer factories I'erkaps the private individnal, nalnrnllv zealous of 
bis own interest, can woik out a factor! more successfull) thin a factor) manager appointed 
b) the Government Hence if loans arc gi-intcd to deserving parties in the following manner 
Government may be instrumental in building up man) new lilies of indiislrios, wilhonl 
totall) loosing the money or directly interfering with the trade ind commerce Among 
many lines of industries, which should he urgcntlv introduced in the tomitr), I ma) name, as 
an example, the manufacture of drawing wares of stool, roppci, hiats and other melals, ns 
well as its auxibar) lines of wire nails, barbed wire fencings, etc AViro and wire nrticles 
aic immensely consumed in this countr) But unfortunately there is not a single factorv , as 
far as I know, in all India to m inufacturc them I think a capital of two lakhs of rupees 
would be requued to start a factor) m this lino on a decent stale The Government rin) 
issue a circular, gazetting that if any pal t) with a capital of rupees one hkh v-an set up a 
factory and can prove tint they are in i position to mimifactiire wires, etc, ami can «ell 
them at a fair piite in the competitive maikct, tlic Government will tonsulcr the question of 
granting to them a fuithor amount of one 1 ikh of rupees as woiking capital, lepavablo within 
a certain period The Government will of course cxcrLise some amount of control until the 
lo ins are paid oS Should the Government elect to start any pioneer lonccrn, it should bo 
distinctl) understood that they should bo prepared to sell such concern bv public auction to 
the highest bidder, as soon as it comes to tbo profit eirning stage 

Q 18 —Except in cases of new pioneci industries, all tlic liimnci.il help that the Govern- 
ment industrial banks may grant to the industries, should bo done striclh on the present 
banking system Securities of plants and stock should bo properly appraised, and uniform 
1 ites of interest charged, so that rival pailies m the same lines of industries maj Invono 
occasion for grudge. 

1 1 ^ shaitiiig of the commercial museum in Calcutta, our manufactures are 

displaced thoie, but I do not remember to hive received any enquiry fioin tint source, 
except on an isolated occasion fiom the Bum Bum enutonment 1 tlnnk if a manufacturer 
can pioduce the right thing and make it known to the dealers in that hue, lb.it he is in a 
position to sell it clicap^ he should ha\c no difficulty m bccuiing a marlvot 

Q 31 — I doubt the utiht) of industiial exhibitions, as I behove oiir faetoiv industries 
have uot as pt come to that stage of efficiency As legai'ds cottage industues I think the 
e hibitions held in the past, have done more damage than good to them because tlmsc 
exhibitions vvere, to some extent, lesponsible foi giving biitb to factoucs in fnrei<^n cLntnes 
SmduJd col ^ ' for imitating the manuf loture of the same mticles at 

enough 

travellers m India may be Mpful to the mdigenou 'S^^^^^^^^ commeieul 

the inspection of samples of stores required by the Gov ernment ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 
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Q 39 — The piopoeed indu'itiial banks may extend their facilities in marketing indigenous Financing 
products - ogenciea 

Qs 44 and 45 — The laboiueis’ efficiency and skill, m generally or m paiticulai industiies, Ti'nmng of labour 
can be improved only in lactones under expeit supervision Piece-woik, increment, promotions, and snrcivinon 
money pi ize and such other factorv systems are very helpful in the making of an efficient 
woikman I believe picked men, recruited from new coolies, can be tiained to work on any 
machineiy 

Q 46 — I have found expert , mechanics can be made out of apprentices tiained in 
factor I es oi workshops 

^ 47/ — Industiial schools aie necessary foi making foremen and mistiies 
Q 50 — Indubtiial schools should ne under the llepaitment of Industries which is expected 
to be moie in touch with the practical field of uoik than the Department of Education 

Qs 51 and 52 — Supervisors of all grades should have some academic education and also 
pass through technical schools IIis real career should begin fiom the bottom of the ladder 
of a factor} And I believe skilled managers will come out themselves fiom the rank and 
file If they are found efficient and promising it is to the interest of the factory owners to 
send rhem to study conditions and methods in foieigii countiies 

g 64 — The formation of an Imperial Scientific and Technical Department with Tei,hnioal and 
inovmcial branches may be of great assistance to the industries, if properly equipped and scientific 
administered 


Q 71 — I think the technological research institutions should be general in their 
intere=t and be maintained as provincial institutions But instead of being only a profes- 
sorial 01 official body, aloof from the public, they should be in closer touch with the work- 
shops, factories, trades and the bazar 

g 79 — Reference libiaiies of technical, commercial and scientific books, most up-to- 
date 111 chaiactei, is a great desideratum 

g 80 — A commercial college, wheie comireicial travellers and business men may be 
trained, will he useful It should not be confined to ti-aming only typists and clerks 


Qs 82 and 84 — We have often leceived various information from the Commercial Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistical Departments We wish that their scope of utility may be mtelhgouce 
lYidened by u ay of greater dissemination of information thiough publications and other 
channels, and greater facilities should be given availing of their pubhcatioas The Depait- 
ments should be more popularized than they arc now 

Q 87 --It IS doubtful whether sufficient publicity is given to these monographs, forest 
bulletins, agncultuial ledgers, etc Presumably many good things have been done by 
Goiernment in this direction but very little advantage is taken of these publications by the 
public, because they are not sufficiently made knoun to them 

g 98 — Special railway transport facilities and rates are \ery imperative in the develop- Eadways 
ment of industries Existing railuay freights are prohibitive and are in the way of develop- 
ing the indigenous industries Foi instance the freight to-day for shipping canned fruits 
from Calcutta to London is cheapei than the railway freight from Muzaffaipui to Calcutta 
There are many raw mateiials, abundant in Rajputana or say in Mysore, which we cannot 
bung to Calcutta at the same rate of freight at which they are taken to Hamburg or Hull 
The pnnciple on which the tariffs in India, on lailways, are calculated, tun , the waggon load 
and long lead should not be made applicable in the case of goods manufactured in India 
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Jfr 0, E Xov) —g Aie you manager of the Bengal Galvanising Works’ — J lam 
senior partnei of the fiiin It is a partnership between us brothers, not a public company 
g How long has it been going on ? — A Since the last ten years , it started m 1906 
Q What gave } ou the idea of starting such a concern ? — J I went to the Pans Exhibition 
in 1900, and met a gentleman who told me to come to England where he would teach me 
galvanising At Staffordshire I learned galvinising When I , came to India I had not 
sufficient capital to start, but did some comineicial busmess, made money and started the 
business 

g You made enough 'money ? — A I staited with only E2,000 and had hand machines 
Q Now you have got laigei machinery 7 — A All powei machinery, we use electiic power 
Q You take that from the Coipoiation ?—A Yes. 

Q Do you get it on reduced rate ? — J Yes, two annas flat rate 

Q Did you find it difficult to finance your industry ? — A Of couise W’e sometimes had to 
go to Mai wan moneylenders That was in the old days Now we have made money out of 
the business which is aery* successful 

Q Whom do you sell youi goods to ’ — A We sell in the open market to dealers, those 
who imported these galvanised goods They are the distiibutois of these goods 

Q You entirely sell to wholesale dealers ’ — Ai Yes, neier to the consumei We nevei 
spend afarthing oiei advertising Sometimes ue sell on foinard contiacts 
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0 You ire finding it latlier difficult to get 7nic it present tlicie is no supplj 

from GeiW We ire using mitcli bo^ zme .ill the match boNes come picked m zinc 
Blieetsf whicb^bave 98 pei cent of pnie zinc, and uo biy ind melt these sheets 

Q You lie in fivour of industrnl bulks?— ^ Yes 
Q Supported by the Goiernrnoiit?—^ Yes 

0 Wbeie ^vould the binkd.aw Its capital f.om?-.y Government miy pu. chase some 
shares, oi ginnntee dividends, or i deposit of public money might be invited Government 
guarantee would bo enough for the puiposo 

Q You think, without the Government ginrantee, the public support would not be forth- 
coming -i-A Yes binco it would be in All Indii Jlmk, tho head ollico maj be in Delhi, but 
le should have blanches at the chief tnding and industrial cei.tus, and these branches should 
pave sufficient pow ei 

0 I see you propose in one place that Government might get rid of the pioneei factory by 
selling such concerns by public auction to the highest bidder, as coon as it comcs to the profit- 
earning stac-e Supposing the highest bidder w is a foreign firm, vvho only bought it to close 
it down?— I nevei tliought of that Theic would be a difficulty Of course I mean that 
Government should not lose anything over it but oflei it to tho highest biddoi 

Q Provided that the buyci is not likelv to act against national iiitcicst= 7— A 1 cs 
Q Have you any educated men acting as your employ ds ?—y/ Those that aie foiemen 
and headmen , they are educ ited They h ivc bad a technical as well ns academical education, 
and possess piactical knowledge Wc get on well with them 

Q Tl'^hat technical edueation have thev got?— yf Thev “orved ns apprentices in some 
engineeiing firms Academically they have passed their Matiiculation 

Q Did you tiy to get workmen with some lethmeal tnining? — A No, we yusttook raw 
men and gave them some tiaming in our woiks 'that is the best iicld for tcclinioal knowledge 
Q Have you any apprentices ? — 4 Theic uc oidiuary woikmon apprentices in our 
workshops 

Q I mean educated men taken on as appicntices? — A Up to now wo hive had no 
occasion If any aie recommended to us, we aie ready to take them 

<3 Y’ou say, " e have often receiv ed v iiious infoim ition from the Cominercml Intelli- 
gence and Statistical Depaitments”, on what particular matters'’ — A On various subjects 
We lie Tata’s selling agents foi non and steel, and they send enquiries to us to make in the 
maiket We wiite to the Intelligence Dcinitmcnt and get leplics Wo make enquiries about 
biass and other things 

Q And do you got prices from the Commercal Intelligence Department ? — d We enquire 
ourselves in the market, as w e cannot rely on the Commercial Intelhgcntc rcpoils, on prices 
of things 

Ilon’ble Pandit M M Atalami/a — Q Y’ou would have one industrial bank at Delhi and 
blanches in the diffeient provinces and important centics of trade? — A Yes 

Q Would you leoommend that Goveniment should take shaics in that bank, say fora 
number of years, and allow the inteiest on tboce shaies to go towaids making up the dividend 
that may be guaianteed ? — A I think that would be a good cour=e 

Q You are m fav our of industi lal schools At w hat age w ould y ou begin industrial educa- 
tion for boys and giils? — A Aftei they have pas-ed then Matriculation 

Q Don’t you think it would be enough if they passed tho upper primai v e\amiiiation ? A 

I mean they should have some sort of general education before thev begin industrial education* 

Q Would you admit them at the age of 12 to the industiial school ?—A. 12 oi 11 would 
bo be ter 

0 Up to that time they should have leteived a genoial elementarv education’ A That 

IS very impoitant 


impo?taS!)^ ^ ‘hawing a put of the genei-al education ?—y/ Yes, that is very 

Q In legaid to ladwav rates, have you made any lepiesentation to tho Ilailwav Board? 

should have coiitiolled by my manufactures, but cannot do so on account of railway freights^ 
hav^goVeLrr^”'"' controlled by Bombay Mv goodfsbrnfid 

Q Aieyou sure thatyou cannot bung raw matouals from places in Rainutana to Calcutta 
at the same rate as they are biought fiom Hambuig ?-A Yes ^‘ajputana to Calcutta 


sheets in the course 
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Q Thon you will have to depend on the foieign maiTret for your materials ? — A The 
manufactured goods will occupy more space than the raw'mateiials , usually they come in for 
12/6(?, whereas manufactured buckets have to pay 25^ 

Q You will have to depend on Germany for zinc ? — A No, Australia is going to make it 
now and Japan is alieady making 

Q You say about industiial banks, “ on the lines already indicated by certain witnesses ”, 
what IS youi oiunion ? — A I say we should have some sort of industrial bank to give us 
advances on the security of stocks and plant 

Q, You don’t get money on plant from any bank ? — A "We used to get fiom the llengal 
National Bank, but now we don’t owe them anything 

Q You say, “ L do not think it is advisable to give money giants-in-aid, bounties or subsi- 
dies for buildirig up industiies, etc ” Do you know how Japan and Germany became 
indiistiially gieat m the world ? — A I don’t know evactly, but my belief is that it is no good 
helping a man to iiin if he cannot stand on his own legs We have some natural advantages 
in our market, ue have a eeitain amount of mateiials, and cheap labour and supervision 

Q Can you get experts cheap ? Why bring out experts We can go and pick up 
knowledge in Euiope 

Q Have we got facilities to become expertsin Europe, do they take xis?~A No one can 
deter us from going and acquiring knowledge on any subyect, if w e make up oui mind to do it 

Hon’lle Sn R A’’ Moolerjee — Q You aic against the supply of machrneiy on the biia- 
purchase sy’^stem , why' ? — A When we w'ant a particular machine we enquiie of all countries 
what IS the best machine, and we fix. up the price and got one, but with the Goiernment there 
may be some misundeisUnding The Director of Industries may recommend a certain machine 
that I do not requne 

Q You ha\ e not got money and you w ant Government help but you object to Government 
supplying machinery on the hire-purchase system AVhat obyection have you got to this ? — A 
I am afiaid that it will not be practicable , there might be a diffeience of opinion as regaid^ 
the maker of the machine oi the size 

Q If a man indents for a certain make Government will get that ? — A Then it is all 

right 

Q Then you withdiaw your rcmaik ? — A Ye% on that condition 

Q Arc you afiaid of competition ? Because yon ha\e been an exceptionally fortunate man 
in your industiy, you therefore don’t want anyone to get help from Govcinment ? — A No, 
why not lot them take the industrial bank’s lielp 

Q If yon were not so successful, would you still say that you do not want Govcinment 
help for the development of Indian industries ? — A I think it w onld be of little use to help 
one until he can oxeit something of his own powers 

Mr A Gliattolon — Q I should like to got fiom you the history of youi ontei prise fiom 
the time when you staitcd with hand iqachincs, so as to see how the industiv subsequently 
developed Will you send us a short note on it? What is wanted are particulars of any 
difficulties which ion experienced and got over, and which at the time, if there had been a 
Goiernment organisation, you might hare had help from We would like to know some 
more details on that point, because I noticed in the first few lines of y our evidence that you 
state " it would be easier undci the picsent conditions of India to devise a scheme foi the 
de\ elopment of industi les on a proprietory lather than on a yoinl-stock basis ?” — A I ‘•hall 
send in a note 
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Bauu HrytMinxisATn Sex, Tahl, Ihgli Comi, Fiopuetor, the Calcutta Pottery Woihs, 

Calcutta 


Written Evidlncf 


So far as onr business, viz, the Calcutta Pottery Woiks, is concerned, the capital Fimmoial aid, 
onginally required for the business was contiibuted by us, the three piopiietors, vtz Hon’ble 
Maharaja Sii Manindi a Chandra Nandy, KCIE, Kai Baikuntha Nath Sen Bahadur and 
myself But after investing over two lakhs of rupees when we thought of opening accounts 
with the Bank of Bengal on cash credit system up to Es 60,000, we met with considerable 
difficulty, as the bank would not ojien such an account with oui concern But they ultimately 
agreed to do it with us individually as partners wuth a solicitor-as our guarantor Eiery 
facility should be secured for respectable films to open such accounts with banks, otherwise 
it is not possible fur any industiy to piospei Then last year, when w'o found from our 
experience of the pievious sixteen y ears, that this is a business in which the larger is the capital 
invested, the greater the piofit, w e approached the Bengal Govcinment with a proposal to 
convert our film into a company of limited liability xvith a Government guarantee of a 5 pei 
cent dividend, as we thought that this was the best and suiest method of inducing capitalists 


• Not leceivcd at tlie time of going to Prcao. 
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in tins to iffilirlc iT^o^'lnd T^^piUl m (In', counlry-in fnot i very 

such a conclusion \ 1 0 I PAinriimcnt nioiniFsorv notes or even unin\rt.li < 1 , 

large— tof no confnloncr ,n the 

and the oivne.s arc most leliictant to Bcirnnhs 'J Iio rad tvponp.iro of 

tKtflri the falirc oT’scvcial mdiistml rnlo.pnrrs M.rl.d In tlm llcngal.s 

tbo Jast ie\i ji.iis ,l,cfs nnd it m on firm <on\ulion lint 

Sf 0 IpnT; . 0 °'. ,,,.,1,1,... ..II 

mrn^oved and L capitaf of tho coiinlrv mil cent niiio sin f-o mtl. a mom to 
create hopo and coiifidcnco in the .muds of the tipitilnfs rirn po.s.blo omh lumr 
Sid ho made to maho existing bnsinc-s successful o. to start such nmr .ndi.s r.er 
under such anangements ns aic hoiiiul to proie successful Itith fliir ''f” ^ 
a Government gna.aiitcc is one of tho methods vh.sl, is hle j to pime aftnef'r' ‘0 ffio 
capitalists A guarantee of 6 pci cent mil iiidnce the ho deii o noierumf nt p.om.s^n 
notes a‘ 8 i per rent to com eit then notes into eapif i 1 nnd iinci-t it in indintrnl ei— - 
prises Of coins., ue cannot ash the Government to giiarintce nnv dividend iinhss thev 
that the existing firms oi new fiims vlncli lhf> jiropo^o guamni^Pin 
ditious which gu''ranteo success If a few siith enterprise^ prove siicee 
conviction that the cipitah=ts mil invest their lapit il vvillinglv nnd eoiitiiiuallv 

The above IS one of the methods 1)3 which the capital for indiistrml enterprises mav ho 
raised from mdividinls But tlieic is another method hv which industrnl cntrrpnsfs can 
be helped with capital, ic, h} oicating fatililits for opening iccouiils with hinh-, for the 
supph of the necessaiv funds to carrv on hiismoss ]f mv information is loirecf, all the hig 
mills earned on b} European fiims are indebted to some haul or other for s.sioral lallis of 
rupees, and as a matter of fact no lug mill can work unless tin le is lomi lunk to reiuVi 
finWial help Those who siaitcd some indiislnes had no Mii h f icihtic' ami ronseqnenth 
had not the tirael} peciiniarv help which is e-sentnl m e\er3 indnstrnl interjin e Ilenre 
the movements started hav e mot w ith failure 

Q a— So far as I am aware, the few imliistncs which were started during the la-t fov 
years had their capdal piincipalh supplied hv the members of the legal nnd mednal profe - 
Bions and some philanthiopic landholders, who hohovc lint the industrial development of tli’ 
country is tho host means of increasing the wealth of tie iiition 1 im not aw ire of any 
direct financial aid of Government to nnv existing indm trial enteipns s, except the negotia- 
tion that is being carneil on hetween us and the Bengal Govcnitm nt for hcljung onr linsme-s 
by guaranteeing a dividend of ') pci cent with snhscqnenl refund to Oovcrnnirnt of tlio 
expondituio inclined, if anj,in paving dividends .it tho giiaraiiteid r-ale 

Q 5 —As regards the different methods of giv mg Government aid to existing or new 
industries, m3 submission is that this will depend upon tho pari n iilar requirements of each 
industiy Each of tho methods suggested in the seven items of nncstion Ti, mav prove 
beneficial to an3 paitioiilar imluslr3 and the method should ho decided fiv Govorninent in laeh 
individual case So fai as our iiidusli3 is concerned 1 have alieid3 snhinifted that if tliO 
Government IS disposed to give ns i guaranlco of ' percent dividend for 10 ve irs, with 
subsequent refund to Government of the sums advanced, if inv, 1 tlnnl cmuigli » ijntal will bo 
foithcommg and vve have CVO13 reason to hope that our* bnsinesB, vviicn converted i.ilo a 
company with limited liabilil3 and Government guarantee, will he able to declare a higlilv 
satisfactoiy dividend 

Of all the methods suggested in (he question I Hunk this is the most efin icnt and 
unohjectionahlo method, for if the condition is to refund the mono) advanced by GovcTiiinont 
there cannot bo the slightest objection to such advances on tho ground that piihlie 11101103 
should not bo used foi helping a ceilain individual or bodv of individuals. I.aoh one of tho 
method suggested in the question is effective nnd if anv iiidustrv is in need of nnv pa-ticiilar 
methods of help, Goveiiimont should unhesitatingly do it, for without suvh help tlie industrial 
development of this count r3 at this initial stage is an impossihililv 

In my opinion there should ho Goveriiinciit control in some shape ui each and cverv one 
of the methods suggested in the question Government control ni somo shape is sure to 
prove healtly foi the dcvelojimcnt of the business nnd it will operate is a check on 

•'rc likely to happen 1,/ mdustn il movements 

i If any business IB carried on m a proper wa3 and houcslU, there 

need he no apprehension of any control whether it is of Government or anv boilr with 
untf, aU ind expeiionce The gentleman representing the Govenimoirt will 

aturally he one wath induslual education and experience of hnsiness, and his conliol is sure 

l^aron‘^:rSiSc?o^ft^^^^^^^^ contlomo./ without au3\ndLtrm^ 

^ Directors with defined powers for tho nonod 

ing which the direct assistance lasts, should bo tho form of this conFrol ^ 
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that it IS highly desuable that a pioneei glass factoiy should he stalled by Goveinmeut 
A \ery large quantity of glass articles is imported to this country, and an equn alent amount 
of money is sent out of the country So if a glass factoiy proves successful it mil proie 
beneficial to the country in various ways The raw materials aie available in this country 
I will deal later with the principal law mateiial for glass manufacture 

Experts in glass manufacture are not available here but it' will not bo difficult for 
Government to secuie such experts from foreign countries, and if jouug men with scientific 
education are trained in the business and are taught the trade seciots, the time wdl come 
when private individuals may also start smaller factories 

At rvhat stage should such a pioneer factory be closed or handed over to private 
capitalists 01 companies is a question which it is hard to answer now, hut it will rest with 
the Government to adopt either of these courses when Government is satisfied that sach 
a business can safely he entrusted to individuals who by their special knowledge and 
expeiienee of such a business appeal capable of managing successfully such a factory 
If proper safeguards aie made and adequxte measures are adopted against possible failures. 

Government will be doing a benevolent act by handing over such successful business to 
private indiv iduals or compames 

fi’here is anotnei industry which is at least equally important, as it concerns the daily 
food of the whole nation — I mean the sugar iiidrrstiy Sugar is a commodity which is very 
largely used by almost the whole population, and although some attempts were made to 
start a sugar factory, so far as mv information goes there is no successful factory in this 
country I am aware of the Tarpni Sugar Factory and 1 am aware that many of my 
countrymen have already spent large sums of money over this business and they aie even 
now struggling with it, but I do not know how it will succeed ultimately, unless Govern- 
ment IS disposed to help them Having regard to the fact that it is a commodity which is daily 
used by this vast jiopulation, I think Goveinmeut ought to take up this industry and either 
start a pioneer factoiy, or if possible, help the Taipur factory with such assistance as may 
crown the enteipiise with success 

Q 11 — ^As regards co operative societies my experience is limited only to the co-ope- Co opciativo 
rative society which we have formed in our factoiy and which is pioving highly beneficial 
to our workmen They have been saved the harassment of professional money lendeis, 
cspeciallv the Kabuli tradesmen They borrow money, when necessaij , from the society on 
leasonable interest and pay off then debts by instalments in accordance nuth the rules of the 
society Judging from experience, I think, the laigei establishment of such co-opeiative "" 

societies will contiibute towards the nnpiovement of industrial undertakings in general 

In my opinion the comnieioial museum established in Calcutta has done immense good Commew'ial 
in assisting the sale of manufactured aiticles It is an excellent adveitisei and it affoids museums 
facilities both to the sellers and buyers So far as our business is concerned, since the 
museum was opened, we have received numerous enquiries regarding our manufactured 
articleo exhibited in the museum and we have secured several customers thereby I venture 
to suggest that if such commercial museums be established in every mofussil district town, at 
least in those towms where exhibitions are not held at all, they will piove of great benefit 
to the industrial movement, as they wall serv'e as a most suitable place for the sale or display 
of the products of minor cottage industries The public will be able to know what particular 
aiticles are locally pioduced and by whom, and thus it will encouiage the producers and will 
give oppoitunity to those who are disposed to encourage mdigeuouo ludustiial pioductions foi 
taking up such business and if possible, starting business in a regular form 

The exhibitions also are of great value towards the industrial development of the Exhibitions 
country By awarding medals and prizes and certificates the exhibitions are encoraaged and 
the public have an idea of the articles that aie locally pioduced Pecuniary help from Gov- 
ernment may not be necessaiy in opening such exhibitions, but the patronage of the Govern- 
ment, especially of the local Government officials is absolutely necessary in oider to make 
these exhibitions successful In e\ eiy mofussil district wherever such exhibitions are held 
generally the officials co-operate with the oiganisers and the result piov es satisFactoiy. But I 
tbiuk of 1 ite there has been a tendency in many exhibitions to hold amusements, such as bioscope 
shows, theatrical peiformauces, ya^ras and nantclicb with a view no doubt to make the exhibitions 
attractive and popular But m some cases the attention of the organiseis is directed to the 
amusements at the expense of the exhibition and the things exhibited Caie should be taken to 
diBcouiage such a tendency 

Q 37 — ^In my opinion, the piiiicipal Govei nment departments should be directed to exhibit Government pal 
the impel ted articles which they use in the commeicial museum, so that it ,vill be useful to 
oompaie them with similar aiticles manufactured in this country’- when placed side by side with 
the imported ai holes This will help the local manufoetuieis in improving then quality when 
necessaiy 

The ciying need of the couniiy is the establishment of industiial and -technical schools Indualnal and 
If India IS so hopelessly backward in the iiidustiial w’Oild, it is principally, if not wholly, due teobmcal Bohoola 
to the absence of any organisation foi impaiting industinl and technical education to the 
people of the country^ All the young men study for the legal and medical professions, and, when 
Unsuccessful, they are obliged to become cleiks m ofiices They have no means of acquiring 
an iiidiislnal and technical education It is thus that the Bengalis are ridiculed as a “ nation 
of cleiks” Hitheito no regulai bvblomatic attempts liivc been made b\ Goveinmeut to 
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patromBed byGo^ernment they u ill not permit t absolutely necessary that 

GoveSmLt°Lould M*'S)hlh"scbools for impaiting mdustual and technical education and for 

tiaining labour and supervision , , , - . , 

0 50 -The Department of Education with its numeious colleges and schools and institu- 
tions Already so oveiworkedthatl am afraid necessary attention u ill not bo given to 
industrial and technical education, if the schools ate placed under the Education Depaitmeut 
I think a separate Department of Industiies should be established and when the Bachelor 
ofCommeice degree is introduced in the Umveisity, a proposal foi ''bich has been set on 

foot, I think those qualified for such degrees from the said school should be giaduatcd by 
such rules and xemlations of the Umveisity to he adopted after due delibeiation vuth 


competent authoiities 

In my factory I have both liteiate and ilhteiate workmen and as is to bo expected the 
foimei class work more efficientlT thin the latter Of couisOy it is difieicnt m the case of 
■uoikmen who derive skill by beiedity In my factoiy I have got a boy, A\ho is a potter 
by Caste aged onij 9 yeais, who is working much more efficiently than bis eldeib ho arc 
not potters by caste I am introducing a night school m my factory foi the impiovcment 
of the labouiei’s skill and efficiency, and I think mgbt schools should be preferred to day 


scboolg for obv lous reasons 


Q 110 — As I am interested in the pottery and poicolam and earthenware indnstiy my 
suggestion is that theie is a veiy wide field foi business in this particulai industry The 
statistics of a few j ears wi'l show that enormous sums of money aio being drained out of 
this country eveiy jeai b} the impoit of porcelain and earthenware goods Ours is the only 
factoij m the whole of India in this line of business IVe have stiuggled for the last 
sixteen 3 eais and we have satisfactoiil) shown that it is a profitable business, although we 
have gained this expaiience at enoimous cost, as is eveiywhere the lot of the pioneer 
manufacturer By converting our concern into a 30 int stock company with limited 
Iiabilit 3 with the Government guarantee of a dividend of 5 per cent the negotiation for 
which is going on, I hope we shall be able to satisfy oui countrymen that it is iiosaihle for 
us to cany on business on joint stock principles even in such an entiielj new industiy 
No doubt, my couutiymeu aie carrying on. business successfully on joint stock principles 
in tea and coal, but ours will prove that wc are capable of achieving success even lu an 
entuelj new line So my humble suggestion is that Government should giv e effect to our 
lepreseutation and thus encourage honest and stionuous efforts for the industrial dev elopment 
of the country lYe get all our law materials in this country and that is a special advantage 
for our business 


Q Idl — As aheady stated India stands m urgent need of a glass factoiy There is 
none in India at present and many previous endeavours have failed So it behov es our 
Government to take up this industiy^, foi which field is very wide and for which two of the 
essentials necessary for any indnshy — raw mateiials and market — exist in this country . As 
for the market, the statistical leports will show how many crores worth of glassware are 
being imported to this couutiy As for raw materials sand forms one of the pimcipal raw 
matenals for glass manufacture I desire to bring to the piomiuent notice of the Commission 
tba tact that we, the proprietors of the Calcutta Pottery Works, ate the owners of an inexhaust- 
ible stock of quartz sand which has been declared by eminent chemical analysts aftei care- 
wpav'^ f fitted foi glass manufactoiy ” The sand is available at a place 

Taljhuri on the loop line, East Indian Hallway, 
isl dolt t he sufficient for generations The othei element, labom, 

and skilled fhi this industry requires siiecial expert knowledge 

inLunw ellrf f Government will kindly take it up, theie will he no difficult 
in securing experts fiom foreign countries The climate, no doubt, is a very serious auestion 

“ s 

p” rrtri.s'' “ tzx' S,” 

It impossible LtTe ™eto ?tlS^ plasteimg purposes but the railway Deight has made 
prohibitive that theTomietors The railway fieight is so 

by rail from Taljhun to Calcutta If ^ trying to eauy on this trade 
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Ab legaidstho raw mateiials andiailwar fieighfc geuerxlly, my sul) mission is that the 
Commission should take up tins matter in right earnest Almost all industries aie suffering 
because of the piohibitne railway fieight in cariying raw materials So far as my infoima- 
tioii goes, in all civilized countries, nilwaj authorities grant special rates to manufacturers 
foi carrying law materials and Without that no raauufacluiing mdustiy can possibly succeed 
J3ut unfoituuately in this countiv whenever w e have approached the Goiernment with our 
piayei, we have the stereotyped reply, "’Theie is the Railway Boaid,^' and that body is 
hard to be approached by an 3 ' particulai indmdual or manufacturer So the attention of 
the Commission is particulaily diawn to this question of railway freight which is pi ovmg 
disastrous to many industries 


Okal Evidence, S8ih Novembeh 1916 

Ji? G E Low — Q Is the Calcutta Pottery Works a limited company oi a private 
concern ? — A It is a piivate concern belonging to myself and two others. 

Q Why did the Hon^ble Sir M C Nandy, Maharaja of Kasimbazaai, take an inteiest in 
it? Is he a friend of yours ? — A Yes I asked him to join it and he joined 

Q How long has youi concern been working ? — -A It began about 2.0 years ago 

Q Was that befoie you were connected with it ^ — A I was connected with it from the 
\eiy beginning A fiiend of mine discovered the kaolme clay at Rajmahal It was about 20 
yeais ago I took up the idea and started in a crude form After a few years we got hold of 
a Brahmin gentleman who had absolutely no special education foi this industiy Still he had 
some ideas about it With his help we went on foi about 6 or 7 years At that time we 
spent a lot of money and could not do anything Fortunately Mi S Deb came in from Japan 
and we got hold of him, and we ically began in right earnest in 1906 or 1907 Since then 
w'e have placed the entire business in his charge We sent him again to Japan, and we 
biought 2 Japanese workmen Mi Deb was sent to Geimany ana we kept him there for 5 
years He came back just befoie the outbreak of the wai 

Q You seem to have spent a good deal of money I hope it is realising profit’ — A, 

It lb realising now, and I may tell you that my last balance sheet showed a profit of 9 per cent 

Q You W’anted to open accounts with the Bank of Bengal, on the cash credit system. 
You were not able to do it on your partnership? — A. I had difficulties and that is one of 
my grievances 

Q The Maharaja of Kasimbazaar could get credit anywhere Could ymu as a private 
individual have got credit with the Bank of Bengal ? — A 1 do not know 

Q Do you think it would be moie diflicult then to get money for the industrial concern 
under a paitneiship than you w'Ould as a prirate indmdual? — A That is the complaint I 
have made 

Q, Would that same thing apply in the case of Europeans ’ — A I cannot tell you 

Q What 16 your opinion ? — A I think they have had these difficulties too I am not 
in a positron to give any concrete instance 

^ Q That is your impression ’ — A My information is that all these big mills, who are doing 
very lucrative business in Calcutta, have all got their accounts with the banks That is my 
impression 

Q How does it work in the case of Euxopreans starting a small concern under partner* 
ship ’ — A I cannot tell you 

Q I understand that you have now approached the Government of Bengal ? — A Wo 
have now found from our experience that outs is a business, m which the more is the capital 
invested the more will be the profit That is why we have approached the Government of 
Bengal If we get very large capital, and convert the concern into a limited one capital would 
come in, and a a eiy large profit will be made 

Q Are you prepared to submit your accounts to Goiernmeut inspection ’ — A That we 
ha\e done, and they have made a report I understand it is a fan report “ 

Q Then the position is this You have a successful concern wffiich has been making profit , 
for some time, which has been guaranteed by men of high reputes, but that it has been 
unable to go to the public, and ask them to subscribe without a guaiantee ’ — A That is my 
position My reason IS tins If I w eie to com ert my firm into a limited liability company, 

I am afraid, puvate capital wmuld not be forthcoming, because of the many failures we have 
recently encountered You aie aware that of late many' industries were started by our country- 
men but unfortunately they did not meet with success That created suspicion and appre- 
hension in the minds of the capitalists That is a\hy' tve appioached the Government If 
Government were pleased to give us a guaranteed dividend of 6 per cent the capitalist I think 
would come in, and invest his money 

Q You say that 5 per cent should be given Is that generally giv en in the market ’ — • 

A I have at present to satisfy the capitahst The people are investing money in Government ' 
promissory notes They do not get more than 3^ per cent If they get Government 
guarantee at 5 per cent that would attract capital The Government guarantee would be a 
safer inducement foi the capitalist 
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Q You find the in^ esl.ng public just is disliustful as the biuk ? A. _ 

Q HaveGoveinmentputouinj expeit to extunm^ kuo« ledge 

Lovelock & Leues hive audited our icoounts and some one iiavi „ i b 

i,as examined oui business on behalf of Goveinment i ii.oi 

^ <2 You have had some expeiicnce of the commercial museum and I am glad learn that 

it has been of assistance to you ? — A Vcij much , „ 

,, , , 

Q How did you get hold of emploj ees for your factory ^—A That is Mr Deb s 
He had to tmin them This is the first potterj factory in India hir Deb bad very great 
difficulty in securing expeitb M c could secure potters We requiie men with special tr.im- 
infAe mouldmrb^^^^^ He has taught manj and now wo have got a sufficiently 
Jafge number who h^ve leaint the business, and we are thinking of opening a night school in 
connection with oui factory to get apprentices 

Q. Do the labouiers stay with a ou for a long time or do they chaup v erj of^a7-A 
So far as 1 know, there is not much change Onlj one gentleman w horn wo taught at 
much expense has left us, and has joined the Gwalior factorj 

Q The labourers do not change ?—A There is no other porcelain factory in anj place in 
India That is the reason 

Q Do they go away to Eastern Bengil in connection with the jute industry ’ — A Uhej 

do not go , , . , 

Q Fiom what class aie the laboureis diawn?—-/ They come even from the Jlhadralog 

class Besides there ale potters 

Q Do they come from Krishnagar?— Yes, and from up country aho 
Q Are your employees literate ? — A Yes 

Q You find that a little education and some intelligence make a lot of difference ’ — A 
Exactly 

Eon’ lie Pandit M M Malaitya —Q Was it the first tune that j on found it ncccs=aij 
to go to the Bank of Bengal in this connection ’ — A Yes 


friend 


Q The solicitor w ho w as your guarantor was not a nicmbci of aoiir firm ? — A lie is a 


Q Then the bank would not advance you money on the seciintj of voiii concern plus 
the individual lesponsibility of three paitneis of the firm i*— Yes, although one is a 
Maharaja 

Q Was the sohcitoi an Indian gentleman ? — A Yes 

Q You say that so far as you are aware all the big mills earned on by European firms 
are indebted to some bank oi other foi sev’eral lakhs of rupees ’ Tliat is my information 

Q Has money been advanced so far as y ou mo iwarc to European nulls ’ — J Icmnot 
give you the details I am simply informed that they have got ncconntb 

Q What IS the exact proposal that you have to send up to Government t Is it that they 
should guarantee a 5 per cent dividend and that the money' given to y ou by gov erument 
IS to be returned to them out of your profits ? IIow would they bo satislied about the 
xelmn of the money ? — A I have asked the Government to bo satisfied that the money 
would come back, and whether ive shall be able to do it or not 

Q Merely on the giound that your business promises to be a success yon hav c asked the 
Government to guaiantee a dividend ? — A Yes , it may be that the Government may not have 
to advance any money at all when I make more piofits latei on The name of the Govern- 
ment will be attiactiv e 


Q You say that there cannot he the slightest objection to such advances on the ground that 
nubhe money should not ho used for helping a cei (am. individual or bod, of individuals? 
ihere seems to be no obje. tion to that Wby should Goveinment money bo given to any 
particular indiyiduals ? — A If I give them a guarantee that 1 shall pay back, then there can 
be no objection ^ ' 

*1°*’ g*'e some other guarantee that the money would 
be refunded even if the concern is not successful ?— J That is not the pro]iosal 

sM.nn? x'’® establishment of indiistiial and technical 

Ster^?r thit those who aie litente ire 

l»vc.,.boduood r.„U .oheb?-., I ™ 

Q And you think that if Goveinment ga,e some encouiagcinent people will have confi- 
dence and the industi v will develop 1 trgely ?-.j 1 1 o u 
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Q In regard to railway fieiglit have you made any representation to the Railway Bhattacharjee 
Board ? — A I saw Mr Bring myself 

Q With what lesult ? — A He told me that they could not do moie than what has been 
done already by the Railway Board 

Q You have made no subsequent lepiesontahon to the Railway Boaid ? — A No 

Hon’ble Str Faznlhlioy Cuirimllioy — Q When you went to the Bank of Bengal foi 
Rs 50,000 what secuiities did you ofCei ? — A The piemises, the machinery and the plant 

Q Suppose you wanted this monc} in tno diffeient names, such as jmurself and the 
Maharaja, don't 3 ou think you would have got it instead of the sohcitoi ? — A I have seen 
then printed foim The foim requiies that theie must be a guaiantoi 

Q Can 3 'ou tell us whether the other companies get then money on the law products? — 

A I have got no experience 

Q You have sent proposals foi guaianteeing 5 pei cent Have jmu foimulated a scheme 
of a limited company ’ — A That we ha\e left to the piojectois, who will be the managing 
directors We have not now any managing director We have simply submitted oui 
proposals 

Q Supposing you turn youi concern into a limited company with a big capital, you must 
have a prospectus? — A Iliat would be later on when we get Government assmance 

Q Don't you think that before sending up the thing to Government you must have a 
prospectus ? — A We have not yet come to that 

Q If you can show to the public that you can make 9 per cent piofit and supposing you 
have a moderate commission and if no royalties aie charged, do j ou not think that the public 
w ould come m ?— A No That is my impiession 

Q Have not the jute mills a lot of Bengali capital ? — A That is because that they aie 
managed by films who are suie to make profits 

Q Because they aie managed by Europeans ? — A Exactly That is why they have got 
confidence 

Witness No 87 

Babu Raiani K.ANTO Bhattachaujee, Pleader , Director, re])iesenitng the Dangpui Tobacco 

Company, Limited, Bengal 

Whitten evidence 

I raised capital foi the Rangpur Tobacco Company, Limited, a concern which manu- Capital 
factuies cigarettes, snuff, plug tobacco, mixtures, etc 

My difficulties in raising capital vveie chiefly — 

(a) Want of confidence in the business capacities of the promoters 
(J) Doubt as to the ultimate success of the venture 

(c) Indifference of landholders, traders, shop-keepers in short wealthy people in 
geneial 

(^?) Apprehension on the part of some zemindais and Government servants of incurnng 
the displeasure of Government by subscribing to capital of the company 

(e) Comparative poverty of those who were willing to assist the entei’pnse by sub- 
scribing to its capital 

These difficulties I think will be removed by direct Government connection in one or 
more of the wavs indicated in question 5 

In my experience the following aie the sources from which capital for industrial 
enterprises is principally drawn — 

{a) People following the learned piofessions, t c , legal and medical 

(5) Service holders 

(c) Government pensioners 

{d) Poor educated middle class gentlemen 

I am of opinion that, except money giants-iii-aid, the forms of assistance indicated Governn-ent assist- 
in question 5, either singly oi in combination, according to the necessities of each individual ance 
enterpiise, should be given and in each case there should be Government control in the ways 
as noted below — 

(t) Government experts, oi Director of Industiies appointed by Government, or his 
assistants, oi some local executive officers of Government, should be appointed 
extiaoidinaiy directors with defined poweis of supervision, direction and 
advice 

(«) A Government auditor should be appointed foi penodical auditing of accounts 

I think Government should, in the first pilace, make a general survey of the Pioneer factories, 
paanufactured articles imported into the couiitiy and start pioneer factories at suitable places 

/ 
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Financing agencies 


Iiimits of Govei n 
jnent assistance 

Technical aid. 
Reiearch abroad 


Surreys for indns 
trial pnipo'es 

Commercial 

museums 

Sales agencies 

Fxhibitione 


Tndo 

reprwoDlatnes 


Government 

patronage 


Banting facilities 


T.and jioljcy, 


‘ind its 


leasoa- 


inld nftei they inve proveu suuocpax..., 

on their guaranteeing to woxL them for the purpose the , ± . 

Ta. n.Uprro™ oIll.sc»ve,«.»rf»e..»W p..M»'ne e,p~b .nt. F™«MPt 

Goremment enterprises ventures are hampered hy the conditions under 

Inrny experience all new f casef the llangpur Tobacco 

winch they are at present 6"“^® , , ^ j Calcutta banks declined to finanoe 

bestarted with the direct object of helping indnstriaUentures ^ 

Government aesiBtance should be Imnted to the utilization of local produce 
improvement by manufactnnng it into finished pioducts ui places 

(ffl where there is no such manufacture, oi n , i .-u 

1&) wbeie there is such a factory but it has not been successful and there is a 
able chance of its being successful 

I tbink there should be no limitation on Government aid to a new enterprise if it 
competes with an established evtcinal trade 

I do rot think the loan of Goveinment experts to private firms or companies would 
he of much use 

I think theie should he a Reseaich Institute in India centially situated foi the present 
Gradually it will be necessary to have a Research Institute in ciery important province In 
addition to this, provision should also be made foi reseaich in special subjects I think 
research in England in addition to leseaieh in India, xsould be advantageous because there 
will be moie scientific men available in England and because tbe scientific me i theie are 
more m touch with modern scientific investigations all over tlie woild 

I do not think the Advisory Council for Reseaich in the United Kingdom can give 
much assistance to Indian indnstiies because conditions climatic oi otheivviso gieatly differ 

I do not think any college in India has such modern scientific and chemical laboiatones 
as will enable it to carry on the lesearoh investigations necessary foi 1 ho solution of industiial 
problems 

I think the existing knowledge of the available resouices of the country require to 
be supplemented by fuither suivev and it should be carried on by a Department of Industries 
specially cieated Its object should be to assist people willing to stait industrial ventures 
or to supply information to Government for staiting pioneer industries 

The commercial museum in Calcntla is a useful institution I think it should be 
further developed and gradually others instituted, one being situated at the headquarters of 
each district, if possible In my experience and opinion theio is a gieat need of sales 
agencies or commercial empona fox the sale as well as the display of the products of minor 
and unorganised cottage industiies In my opinion there should be in each presidency town 
an agenev under Gov ernment control and gnaiantee 

Industrial exhibitions are veiy valuable inasmuch as they disseminate the knowledge 
of industrial products, then sources of manufartiue, ctiinulate a desire for starting industries 
and help in adv ertising I think Government should take measures to hold oi encourage 
such exhibitions For some time to come Gov ernment should itself hold such exhibitions and 
recoup itself by fees fiom visitors but afterwards, Goveinment may enooiiiage these exhibi- 
tions by indirect support 

In these exhibitions all industrial products as well as agricultuial^ mineral and other 
products which are closely connected with industries should be exhibited But to make them 
attractive other means may be adopted 

Trade representatives should, m my opinion, be appointed in Great Britain, the 
Colonies and other countries to lepiesent the vihole of India They should he respectable 
firms and their duties should be to supply on requisition information as to puces and demands 
upon products or to procure selling agencies if required on such teims as may be agreed 

It representatives being appointed mother 

nces The Diiector of Industries m each province mav give such help as may be 

sr„£S:‘.‘„ i-js r,/' 


prov inces 
necessary 
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lands foi incliistrnl ciiteri)uscs At jireseni it is discietiorwry In ei erj case of a ioHr? /i(fc 
application foi the legitimate icquirenients of a new oi existing industry Goiernmcnt should 
n,c]uiie lands on pioiious deposit of the costs 

I h id to tram up appicntices m the factory of the llangpui Tobacco Company, Ltd Training of labour 
I h id to tiain upi machine men lud other labouieis 

NopioMiicial organisation exists in my pioMiice for the development of industries 

I lecomniend the following organisations foi the futme development of industries in 


our 


and anpcniBion 

OfBoial organisa- 
tion 


piovinces 

A Board of Industries piesided oici by the Director of Industiies should be created It 
should consist of men capable of assisting industrial veiituies, and some experts The Boaid 
of Industries should have esecut've poweiB with budgetted funds It should give help and 
adcicc when asked for by industrial concerns, should help these conccins m technical matteis, 
and should start pioneer industiies and help in starling new industiies The Director of 
Industiies should be a business man and should have experts as bis assistants The Director 
should be the Tresident of the Board of Industries and should b ive a separate department of 
Go\prnmeiit I lecommcnd the formation of an Imperial Department of Industries ivbicli 
wall bare general powers of siipeivision and coutiol over the ProMiicial Boards 

I know of no organisation of tecbiucal and scientific departments at work in my Teobmoal and 
piovinco foi the assistance of industiies In oidci to aid mdusliial development I lecommond soiontifio 
the foi in ition of now imperial scientific and technical departments As for the subjects, that dopattmcnls 
would depend upon the lesult of the survey of the imports as lecommeudcd lu the previous 
part of the statement 


Lack of tianspoit facilities by lail and w'atei do binder ludnstinl development m my Eailways 
province Eailways oi steaniei companies do not give any preference to industiial pioducts, 
even when peiishablo and the result is total loss of consignments at times I know of many 
instances of this hind in connection with the Eangpui Tobacco Company, Ltd I would 
lecommend the insertion of special provisions in the Indian Eaibvays Act and also in lules 
and regulations goveiniiig railway admimstiation and steamer services requiring them to take 
special caie of iiidustual mauiifactuies and give special facilities for the despatch of industnal 
products " ' 

Hallway Tieigbts are too heavy, naj, piobibitive I would recommend leduction of 
railway ficigbt foi hond fide industrial pioducts 

I know of one instance in connection with the Bengal Foiest Department We DepartmDnt 
requiied strong w'ood foi caddy boxes for plug tobacco and vve asLed foi the assistance of the 
Department of Land Reooids and Agiicultiue but I am soiiy the Forest Department did not 
help us m the inattei 

I Lave been ictively concerned in the tobacco industry I w'ould like to make 
the following suggestions foi its development — 


{a) Trained experts capable of manufacturing ping tobacco, tobacco mixtnies, and 
other tobacco products should be brought out and lent to those requiring then 
services ^ 

lb) A department of the Scientific Research Institute should bo devoted to tho scientific 
tieatnient of tobacco with a view to help its manufacture 

(g) Appointment of tiade lepresentatives in foieign countries for the introduction and 
sale of Indian tobacco 


India seems peculiaily suited foi the following industries, on account of its lesouices, 
labour and market — 

1 Sugvi, 3 Paper, 3 klatcbes, 4 IMetals, o Chemicals, G Dyeing, 7 Glass, 
b Tiumug,9 Tobacco, 10 Jute, and 11 Machmeiy 


Oral Evidlxcl, 29th NovLJinLR. 1916 

ill) C E low — Q Yon represent the Rangpui Tobacco Factoiy ’ — J Yes 

Q Whitisyoni cipitil ? — A Oiiginallj we bad Rl, 00,000 and subsequently it was laised 
to R2,50,000, but the whole amount ot this his not been subsciibed El 0,000 oi Elo,000 
wife subsciibed 

Q It has teised w Diking ? — A No It is working since 1909 It is a limited company 

Q Raiigpm piodiices paiticulaily good tobacco’— rt Yes 

Q You have a Government fum at Rangpur devoted to the cultivation ind cuiing of 
tobacco ’ — A Tbeio iie tbice farms We giow tobicco of vaiious kinds and it was found 
to be 111 no way infeiioi to the best tobacco grown elsewbeie 

Q Did jou glow any tobacco yourself ’ — A Myself, te, our companj I also grew 
tobacco in oui compound but not on a large scale 

Q Wcie any Government farms working while your company was in opeiation ? — A Yes 

Q Did JOU get lEsistance fiom them ’ — J We purchased tobacco from them, if 
I remembei, twice, but not more than that, as the pnicewas too high for us 
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n Ttiit did Tou n-cfc my help m cxpenmonlil questions, such as m cuung lohacco ? Did 
you 0^0 yourSacroT gefifcreJj cured Wo cu.c the tohaeco glo^^u ru our 
Compound ^ Wo piuchaso tohaeco generally £rOni the cultiv ators 

men u as the Monghyifaclorj started?-^ I cannot give you the exact jenr 

Q Did It start after jou started ’~J About three or four years hoCoro aNC started ou 

aveir hrge scale , ,i ji 

0 Ther purchased tobacco m your district?-^ Ycs,somuch so I nt piact.cally tho price 
of tobacco rkrch uas about E3 or S3-8-0 before uent up to ES or EO, bccauso they began 
purchasing on a large scale 

Q Youmakosereralbrandsof cigireltes?— A Yes 

0 The ]\Ion"hyr factory sell Iheso cheaper "i—A Tlicy sometimes sell clipper md 
sometimes not But they have got this super lonty or or ns that 

selteis aie unilei their employ, becnu-^c they pay a laigc commihsion, and Ibo rvbolc of the 
market practically rs tbeu monopoly 

Q You do not pay even the same rale of commission’— A No 

Q Did you have any agent in Eangpui torrn? — Q Yes 

Q Outside the distiict, in Bogia?— yt Not only m Bogra but in other disluct= 
tried to open one at Gooch Bebai and otbci districts but the result rr is not siicccsstul 

<2 Did rorr bring tobacco by cart or by railway ? — A So fir as the tobacco bought in 
tho distijctuas concerned, w c brought it ru carls, hut the tobacco wc bought in Calcutta 
bad to bo taken by railway 

<3 Y/bat did j om erpcit staff consist of ?— A Wc bad nt first a P irscc gcnllctnan Then 
W'c bad a Bengali gentleman, and then r\c bad in Bumsian and tbeu an European gontlcinau 
But they all proved to bo unsatisfactory' 

Q Had these men any traruiug or rrcrc they business m ruagers ? —A Tlic I’ar=cc 
gentleman bad ti uuing in bis ow n factory it Bomb vy, in the cigArctlc f ictoiy The otlieis, of 
course, had training in the diffoiciit factories here in ludi i, r c , nr oigaicttc factories 

Q You use machiueiy ? — A Yes 

Q Wboic did you got it from ? — A Wo purchased some of our machinery from 
i Bombay factory and some fiom Germanv through an English agency The cigarette 
luacliines are alt German machines 

Q You bought sccond-haud ? — A Two were bought second-hand and one wc bought 
direct 

Q lYhat local hanking facilities are there in Eaiigpur ? — A There are three hanks lu 
Eangpur, but two of them did not giro us any help Wo started a now ban!: that gare us 
some help It advanced money and issued cheques and so forth, hut later it dochnod to give 
any financial assistance 

Q It gave you money for working capital 7 —A Also for puichasiug machinery Eot the 
third cigarette machine we had to pmehaso, wo borrowed 

Q What seciuity did you give? — A The whole concern,— the land, bruldmgs and 
machinery The whole block 

Q lou say vou were tiouhled by' unsuitable railway rates Can you remember any 
particular instances ? — A I remember more than one instance in which owing to these 
difficulties w e bad lost tbe whole of the consignments liemcmhei two or tbreo instances in 
which consignments of cigarettes sent to Calcutta took or or a month to reach Calcutta and the 
result was that the whole of tho consignment was spoiled 

Q loir did rot pack them lu tm-lined hoses ? — A No It ought not to hav c taken 
more tb in live oi sis. day s 

Q At the Moiighyi factoiy they arc packed in Im-lincd hones 7—J Yes 

fn, 1 ^^^^J''■^‘'/^'4,5p^^urrtthoEorcstDcpaltmcUllo do foi you by way of finding wood 
}oi boxes ^ \l e Lave machureiy for the mdnuracturc of stick tobacco But for packing 
these tobaccos we require caddy boxes hut we could not got iny wood here ^ 

duUho information they give move 
D aTeclmt veiy best to get information fiom the Eoiest Dofaitmont at 

^iijecliug Ihey gave some wood but it did not piovo successful Then we annlicd to the 

Slot "“'I 'IB to some officer in DeWi itiSho sUlv' 

wrote a letter and did nothing else For want of good wood our machinery t ly mg idle ^ 

-A Ye?° uuuunuf ictmed tobacco 7 

manuiacSL^^IIli/^’Y;s''“ quantity is exported there will be plenty for Indian 

thehellci gude, of Indian grown 
caudidatotbeirow“ms '' illy m the Imuh of i few puicl.asers who 
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Q And the rjot therefoie does not get a good piice ? — A Yes 

Hon’lle Pandit 31 31 3lalawja — Q When did yon start this company ? — A It was 
registered in 1908 and the woik practically started in hlay 1909 

Q And when did it begin to pay ? — A It paid a small dividend only once It is still 
woilang, but not at a pioflt We aie woiking still at a loss 

Q Can yon tell ns the reason why it has not paid ? Have yon suffeied by competition 
with anybody ^ Snffered by competition. The capital was short and we did not get a good 
expert 

Q What competition did you suffer fiom ? — A Competition with rival manufactnieis 
In Calcutta^ we had the Bast India Cigaiette Paeioiy and at Monghyr we had the British 
Indian Tobacco Company which is now called the Imperial Tobacco Company 

Q Is that not an American concern ? — A That was oiiginally an American eoncoinj but 
it was purchased by a Biitish eonceinj and it is now also a Biitish concern 

Q Among the difficulties in laising capital, you mention an “ Apprehension on the part 
of some zemindars and Government servants of incnriing the displeasure of Government by 
subscribing to the capital of the company Will j on explain what yon mean ? — A At the 
time when we started our factory there was the Swadeshi agitation and our difficulty was 
that some people were afraid to subscitbe to the capital 

Q That was only a temporary phase at the time ? — A hly answer is limited to that 
Q Afterwards things changed m 1908 ? — A What would be the position now I cannot 
say 

Q Yon say that j on tried the local banhs and Calcutta banks and they declined to 
finance you Can ybii disclose the names of the banks ^ — A The Bengal National Bank and 
the Hindustan Co-opeiative Bank 

Q Then you started a new bank of your own ? — A Yes 

<3 You think that there should be an industrial bank which should finance industries?-— 
A Not one, but if possible more than one 

Q One at least m every province ? — A One in each province with branches in different 
centres 

Q You say, “I do not think any college rn India has such modern scientific and chemical 
laboratories as will enable it to carry on the research investigations necessary foi the solution 
of industrial^ioblems ? ” — A Yes 

Q You think there should be a well-equipped college for this province ^ — A At present 
we cannot get any assistance whatever, no scientific help They ought to be not only better 
equipped but they should be designed for this very purpose 

Q You mean better equipped to deal with industrial problems ? — A Yes 
Q You say that you want aEosearch Institute for India, a Central Research Institute ? — ' 
A At present 

Q And you also say that you would recommend the formation of new imperial scientific 
and technical departments ? — A Yes 

Q Do you not think that a Cential Research Institute would be sufficient for your 
purpose? You want the scientific and technical department to be independent of the research 
institute ? — A It may be closely connected What we want is this, that there should be a 
research institute for the purpose of solution of indnstiial problems and unle=s there is a 
department of Government I do not think the matter can be satisfactoiily done 

Q You want this department to be separate and in addition to the research institute ? — 

4 Yes 

Mr G P Low — Q I thought you said that your company had ceased working — 
A No It IS still w’orlnng, but not at a profit 

- Q Docs the Monghyr factory make only cigarettes or does it make tobacco ? — A They 
make cigarettes, they make mixture and they make idug tobacco too 

lloidUe St} F 3 Steioart — Q You think that the difficulties you met wnth may be 
removed by direct Government help E^en Government help could not solve the difficulty 
relating to want of confidence in the business capacities of the promoters? — A To a consider- 
able extent if Government help is guaranteed we can get competent business men 

Q You want Government to do everything then I,-' A No To help us in procuring 
experts, raising capital, etc" Bor instance we did our very best to get better experts but we 
could not 

Q If Government helps you would it become a paying proposition though it was not 
found to he a sound business proposition to start with?— ^ When Government help is 
assured, we would be able to get better experts, better people to manage, and sufiicrent capital 
Q The new bank which you started to finance your company is it still working ? — 
A. Yes 


Q Is it successful ? — A Yes 
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Q But it did not think highly enough o£ the pio^pecti o£ the Tohapco Comp iiij to go on 
financing it?— It cannot go on financing indcfinilclj a concoin nhiih h ih not pioitd 
Buccesstul 

Q Is it a local bank ’ — /.Yes It is sitiulcd in llaiigpiir 

<2 What IS the hulk o£ its business ^ — I Its registcied capi( il la 112 ! likhs nid if 
has got deposits It adiaiices inonev to dilTcieiit people on inoitgagc-. of lands and on hind 
notes and sccuiities o£ that desciiplion 

Q .And it IS n Diking at a piofit ? — .1 Yes 

Q The capitil of j our Tobacco Companj n as increased £iom Ifo 2 ^ 1 iHis ? — / Yes 
Only about 1110 , 000 oi R 15,000 out of the meuased ca])itil was pud up It n is oiigin illy 
registeicd Mith a cipitil of 1 lakh It n is subsciibed full} Then it nas foiind to be 
insufficient and the capital was laised to 2i lakhs 

Q And of that 3 oil m inagtd to collect onli 1110,000 to 1115,000 ? — Yes 

Q That nas tho chief cnise of i our failiiio, that 3011 could not get inone\ ?—y/ Not 
only that The chief cause nas Ihc sboitncss of inony as noil as ooini.etifioii The List 
India Cigaietto Company began to undersell ind in some places the British Indian Tobicio 

company also begin to iindciijell n® 

Q Is the East India Cigarette Company an Indian coneeni ? — A I hat nni bo railed an 
Indian concern Its lirgest shareholdei is a Tiiikish goiiflcman lie had hi® f irtor3 it 
Hong Kong He icmoicd his businesB hcie to Bengal and made it i joinf sfoil <()m]iin3 mil 
he of couiBO took the largest share 

Q Did they lave a faotor3 in 30ur disliitt ? — // No TI1C3 had 1 s/dlmg 1^11103 in 
Rangpur, who iindcisold us 

Q They could undeisell 3011 nilh cigaicttes innnufactnicd m Hong Kong? — / Tliei 
now manufacture cigarettes hero in Calcutta The whole concern was tnnsfi rrcd to C ikiitt 1 

Q Then you 6a3 3 ou h id to train up appientices, machine men and labmirci-s 1 on had 
no skilled labouieis ? loii had to train these men? — / IMie 1 wc origin itl\ stalled the 
company wc biought some woik people and inachiiie men fiom l!ombi3 and with flicir 
assistance ue tiaincd the local people here 

Q You sa3 3011 once managed to aioik at a profit AY.is it foi a 3 tar 01 half i leai ’ — 
A One 3 car 

Q At what stage was that ? Iaul3 early ? — 1 During the third iru fiiim the 3eir of 
logistralion of tho coinpan3 

Q And it was afloi that 3011 began to feel the stuss of competition .1 Yt® 

Q At th it tune yon tlioiight \ mi had got c\ ci a onf initial difliuillios and ®av jiro-pcel® 
of success ? — J Yob, but thou tins competition brcanie keener 

Q And to meet the slicss of conijielitioii 30U had to iii to (\pand \oiir hiisiness ^ — 
A Yes Wo purchased a new inachuie at a tost of 1111 tlOU That w i®, of i om-'-t, a tn'iiii in 
niaehme That loo did not help ns 

llon’hlc Sir Tazulllioy Citrrtmllio^ — Q Weio ton tlic chief piomotcr of tins 
Company? — A Yes hra3'^ bo said so 

Q You started it dining the swadeshi moioineiil ? — ( Ye® 

Q And how did ton think of tobacco hnsmess? Had ion had in> experience 
before ? — A I had been dealing m tobacco for sonic time before tin® 

Q Inwhatwa3 ? — A Purchasing tobacco and curing tobacco foi tlic manurailuic of 
cigais and so forth, and it our inslinct tho Agntiiltinal Vssociation was sfaitod and at oiii 
instance the Govcinment-aciiuired lands and wo jiaid inone\, nid it om nistuuo the Goiciii- 
ment acquued lands foi the donionslnlion finiii Theie no cxjiciimcnls made there in tho 
cultivation of tobacco 

Q Did 3011 calculate on Aniei lean eoinpotil ion ?— / Ye-, but wo now sec oiir calcula- 
tions aie inconect 

Q They can stand to make a loss w Inle 3 on cannot ?— I Yes 

Q At what pi ICO do 3 ou soil 100 cigarettes’— y/ Wc cell bx IboucimK The maclnno 
made cigaiettes are sold by thousandfa Duung tho 3011 wo woiktd at a piofit, wc sold tlie 
lowest giadc cigarettes at Its 2 -G-O to Its 2 -S-O per 1 , 000 , hut 111 consequent 0 of compctit on 
we had to leduco it to 11s l-I-O 

Q And American cigarettes mo sold lieio?—,/. They luxe got x anon® biands, Tlicx 
sell the same quality of cigarette that xxe sell at Its 1-1 0, at lls 2-10-0 

Q lho3 haxe got a still loxxei quality to compote with 3011 ? — /II now tliex haio got 
cigarettes which they sell at annas fifteen These cigaicltcs haxe to be sold tliroii»-li 
agencies They aic big sellers 111 Calcutta and othei centies All These iieople no und°ei 
contiact xxith the Ameutan Tobacco Compan3, They piy a laige commiccjon and 
unless you approach these people 30U cannot go on selling in ictail IVe couUriiot sell 
through these people as we could not affoid to pa3 tint commission B hen wo staited tho 
factory we began puichasing tobacco at Its 8 S-0, hut the Biiiish Amciiean Tobacco 
Company began making large pui chases and the result was that the piico of tobacco leixts 
went from Us 3 to Rs. 9 
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Q Tousajjou bouglit some maoliinei\ fiom Bomtaj ? — A Yes From Messis Warden 

& Co 

Q, They bad tbeii or\u factoiy'? — v/ Yes 

Q And tbe-v lojeoted tbai macbmeij because it was not paimg to tbcm, and you took it 
- ovei ? — A Wbethei they w ere losing I cannot exactly sav 

Q This macbineiy they ic]ectcd ^ — A I do not know \Ve bad it inspected by 
Ml P N Bose, our duectoi 

Q Was he an expert ui tobacco machineiy ? — A We bad our own engineer and he said 
it was all right Theip we purchased new machinery too We purchased stock and other 
things also 

(2 Then }oii sa 3 ^, “ Goveinmeiit expc’ts or Diiectoi of Industnes appointed by 
the Government, 01 his issistuits, oi some local executive ofliceis of Government should be 
appointed extiaoidinaij diiectoia with defintd powers of supervision, diiectiou and advice'’'' 

Do you wmnt expeits oi non-expeits as diiectois’ — A I w’ant expeits 

Q Do you think that a small company can affoid to have an expeit as diiectoi ? — 

A In case it is not possible, a local officci may be appointed 

Q \bout youi bank, you say you stalled the bank to finance your own concern Do you 
owe the bank any money ^ — A The company owes to the liaiik about Rs 80,000 It, is still 
unpaid 

Q And theiefoie they cannot advance moie >’ — A No They have gi\en the amount on 
machineiy and eieij thing, on the moitgagoof the whole eoncein 

Q What are they now doing ? They lend mouej like soweais ? — A They advance 
nioiie}' not only to this concern but to othei iieople also 

Q Financing trade or lending money to sowcais ? — A They lend money to vemindais, 
tiadeis, mei chants 

Q Just like sowcais ? — A Yes 

Q You say that tiade lepresentatives should be respectable firms ? — A Registeied firms 
Q Where legisteied ? — A hlay be legisteied anywheie, ni England oi India. 

Q Suppose theie IS a film in Italy In what way can they be of assistance to you to 
pi omote Indian ti ado ? — A You know what is called Bengal gmgei, which is nothing but 
gingei glow'll in Rangpui Nowhere else in Bengal is gmgei grow'ii The Madias gmgei 
IB bettei Till ough the Department of Agiicnltuic we giew that quality of ginger in 
R iiigpui It giew well After examination of some papeis I found that Bengal gmgei was 
selling at a lowci jirice than Sumatia and othei gingeis I sent two consignments of ginger 
to Engl ind direct foi sale, and the result was that I lost the whole money, and unless 
you get a respectable him, legisteied oi uniegistercd — registered w'ould be better you 
cannot sell yoiii agricultural products diiectly in foreign coiintnes 

Q We have got Biitish Embassies and consuls at eieij impoitant place, and don’t you 
think it W'ould be bettei if you got an Indian lepiesentative attached to the Consulate ' 

A That will do I doubt whethei Govemmeiit will do it 

Q They have got commercial attaches too ? — A I doubt whethei they will iindeitake 
this sort of dutj , 

Q Are )'Ou tiaming up any appientices m yoiu factoiy ? — A At present, not 
Q You state that the Board of Industiics should have executive powers mer budgetted 
funds ’ — A hi} idea is that Goveiiiment should give financial help to ludustiial ventiues and 
loi the purpose of ascei taming whethei 1 paiticulai ventuie will he successful 01 not, to give 
sound advice, I propose that method 

Q Theie should be some fund specially set apart for helping mdustues every year ’ — 

A Yes 

Q Have jouanv lailway freight dilhcultics relating to tobacco ’—.•f Oidinaiilj railway 
fi eight IS very high 

Q Ml A Chattel Ion — Is the Rangpui Tobacco Company a public registered company ’ — 

A Yes 

Q Have you published balance sheets fiom tune to time?— A We have been publishing 
balance sheets eveiy you I shall send to the Commission a copy of the balance sheet of eveiy 
year 

Q- You have thiee cigarette machines? — A Yes 

Q What else have } ou got ? — A We have got tobacco cutting machines, smilS machines, 

^plug tobacco making machines, tm cutting machine, etc 

<2 Have jou any machineiy foi making cases, for packing ’ — A No We pack by hand 
Q Aie th» packages you make by hand as nice as the machine made ones of the Monghyr 
faotoiv ’ — A In packing there is veiy little difference 

Q You mean that join packing is just as good as the other ? — A Yes 
Q You started this company without any expeiienee of the business, with a second-hand 
machine ’ — A I saw cigaiette making, 
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n Would YOU mind telling us ulnt 30 m imiinUinnoN 01 o£ cigwllc<! Solar 

da,ly 'Tlntuas 

“T'Sl cmS ’ The ubok trade is prlucalb m Iho monopoly o£ tbo lug coueoru 
named befoie 

0 You say vou aio woilung tins factoiy at a loBa — J job 

n Hov? mucli loss?— It is not possible to gno if WolmcrodncGdouiesWiliRli- 

ment^and tlio loss for the last two TC.ia has boon not moio than Rs %000 ocar On the 

whole we ha\o lost ibout Rs 75,000 to Rs 80,000 

Q Practically the Mholo of jom capital is gone?— Yes 
g ITave you inoitgiges on yonr blooh’— J, K m mortgaged to the bank 
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Monor can haidly he called pcaice in Bengal Tlioie is a tendency to iinost it in land, 
middleman's tiide and in monej-loiiding biisincsa But \i hen wanted for manufacturing 
indiistiies capital IS moic 01 less '■hj, booanso iincslmonis in mam of them arc not }ot con- 
sidered safe Iiidustiul Giitcipuso and ii.icstiiig spint nio however not altogeflier lacking, 
as IS evidenced b\ the fact tint the indiibtnes uhieb have succeeded in convincing the 
people of then piotlts have not filled to attnet capital 

The Bengal Chemical and Pliaumccutical Works Limited of Calcutta, the tea industries 
of Jalpaiguu and Daijccling, the colhc ics of Jheiia and Ramgiiii] niaj ho cited as instancos 
to this point 

lu some of live most profitahlo iwvlwslncs ilicio scorns to be already ovcv'capvtalisation 
Notable amongst tliom aio the oil milR m C.iicntla They have in fact to work short time 

The first thing theicfoio foi a proposed indiisliy to get capital is to iiispno failli and lo 
cany the cotivicLion of its economic foundnoss to the public Once the ire is bioken the 
wealth of the country will cat.ilr flow in indnstiial channels 

One way to do it is to start an uidnstir, whciiovci possible, on a small scale and hj its 
work convince the public of its soundness and po'sihihlics "Working facts nnd Pigarcs show- 
ing the profits acluallv made aie fai moic convincing than mcic prospectuses 

Such small industrial concerns aie to bo st tried cilhei hv pi iv ate ontci prise and capital 
or in caso that bo not foithcoming should he pioneered by the Government 

Happily in Calcutta a few mdustrics have already been pioneeicd in this way bv private 
eateipiise 


The Bengal Chemical and Phaimaceutical kVorks which IS now a limited liability com- 
pany was stai ted on a very modest scale, woikcd pationllj for (luito a longtime and when 
the promoters were satisfied as to its economic soundness it was made into a limited companv 
and shaies were sold to the public (juito cisily 

The Calcutta Pottery Woiks which is still a private conccin had n v cry modest bc^innum 
and by its patient woik of a decado has conv meed many of its possibilities ” 

The National Tanneiy belonging to the llon'blo Di Nilratan Siicai is anotlici iiistanco 
to the point It was stilted at first on a voiy small scale It has woiked patiently 
for 10 yeais extending its woiks and expanding the bus.nO'.s eveiy ycai Tlie accumulated 
excellence and mass of woikiiig fignics would leave no doubt even in the most pessimistic 
minds that there is money in chionie tanning 


These small conceins have indeed done immense good to the countiy— so fai aspionceimg 
goes Then giovvth, howevei, IS Inmpcicd by the way in which they are financed The 
private capital with which they were started must of course he limited and is quite unable 
to cope wiih growing business Sometimes it has been the case that a factory has been 
built and machinery installed but has not been able to work for a long time for want of 
woiking capit il More often foi want of Jiquid money some concems cannot make their 
pui chases at the cheapest market or in the proper season 


These handicaps could be leraovcd if the Government would come forward With money 

facilities m some shape or othei In my opinion giving proper banking f iciklies by starting 
industiial banks would solve the problem in the most satisfactory way ° 

Supply by Goveimnent of machinery and plant on hire purchase system would also hcln 
the growth of many struggling conv erns uxu uiso ncip 

Some proprietors may be willing to convcit their propueloiy concerns mto limited 
companies In such cases the Government may help a great deal in inspiriirg eSdeSe in 
the minds of the rnyostiiig public either by subscribing a part of the capital or by guarantee- 
ing a divulend for a period It is a well-known fact tint the people of this counti| hayfgot 
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more faith in the Go^ern'menttlian in private iudi\iduals or companies and would willingly 
inYCst in concerns in which Government is interested 

In companies in which the Government holds shaics or giiaiantees dividends it should 
have one oi more lepiesentatives in the diiectoiato The iiumbei of Government directors 
should be in piopoition to the Government investment Accounts should aho be checked 
penodicallj by Government auditors 

As soon dS the couceiu will have sufficient capital and be on a diVidcnd-pajing footing 
and the Government is convinced tint the concern no longei needs its association, the Govern- 
ment should vvithdiaw by selling its shaies to the public and should apply its funds to help 
01 pioneer some othei industries that might be in need of them 

Theie are some industiies which cannot be staited on a small scale and aie hence beyond 
the capacity of private indivnduals These industries should be inoneeied by Gov'einmeiit 
The following aie a few instances of the type 

An attempt should be made to distil the tai and iiiodui e some of the moie impoitant The coal tar m 
inteimediate pioducts at least instead of running the entiie quantity to vv^asle ffustrj 

Carnonate_pf soda and potash, caustic soda and potash aio most impoitant chemicals The alkali indoatri 
for many industries, such as soap, paper pdilp, etc The 3 '- aie also leqmicd foi the manufactuio 
of othei chemicals which find use in industiies For instance chrome taniieis icquiie hichio- 
mate of potash We have got chiomite in India but to make bichiomatefiom it wc want 
cheap potash 

The Foiest Department of the Government may profitably pioneer the maiiufactiuc of 
tannin extracts fiom the known tanning materials 

Instances aie not w’auting in India to show how Goveiiinicnt pioneeiing has produced 
excellent results 

The Indian tea industry owes its oiigin, populaiity, and piospeiity to Gov^oiiiment 
help and pioneering The Government of Indi i had to undergo a lot of cxpendituie (according 
to Watt's estimate about £72,000) to intioduce tea plantation in India and when the condition 
of the tea industiy was prosperous and did not icquiie any Goveinment help, it was handed 
over to priv'ate enterprise 

The development of the leather and leather goods making industry of Caw npiu and Agia 
IS due mainly to Goveinment encouiagement 

The fruitful results of Mr Chatterton's pioneeung of chiome tanning tmdei the ausp^es 
of the Goveinment of Madras aie to be seen in the chrome tanneries started in Ban galoio, 

Calcutta, Cuttack, Berhampoie, Allahabad, and Rewah Besides these lecognised tanneries 
woiking on factory scale there are many piivate individuals who are tanning sheep and go it 
skins by chiome process on a small scale and are making a living out of it Indeed these 
individuals would be benefited a great deal if they receive help from the Goveinment to get 
machinery These aie earnest men and should be encouiaged on all possible wajs 

{ Next to capital expert Icnowledge is the most essential thing for an industry Tevhmcal aid 

A step in the right direotiou was taken when the Association for the Advancement and 
Cultivation of Science and Industry in Bengal undeitook to send abioad a numbei of joung 
men foi industrial training The Goveinment of India and the University of Calcutta also 
award scholarships for the industrial tiainmg m foreign countries. 

The number as w'ell as the jienod of the Goveinment technical scholaiships should how- 
evei he incieased Thiee years, foi which at piesent the scholaiships aie made tenable, are 
not sufficient for thoiough study of an industry and snould hence be extended to at least five 
yeais 

The Homo Government as well as the Biitisli Embassies in othei countries should try to 
secuie for the candidates facilities to get piactical experience in factories 

Payment of premium sometimes facilitates a candidate’s admission into a factory as ap- 
pientice In such cases the Goveinment should pay the piemium I had to pay 500 
fi'ancB foi 3 months' apprenticeship in a tannery m Italy The Uuiveisity of Calcutta veiy 
kindly granted me the sum 

In selecting candidates for training as experts of a ceitam indnsliy stress should be laid 
not only on their scientific attainments but also on thcr experience of the industiy is it 
exists 111 the countrv Foi industiies that aie to he started de 71010 this is not possible, 
but for existing industiies instead of sending brand new men both the Govminment and 
piivale Associations should make it a point tp send the managers or expeits of existing 
concerns who have alieady got some working cxpeiiencc in oidoi that theymaj add to 
thou knowledge and solve vaiious diflicnlties which they have met with in then practical 
work 

In the pist selection of candidates foi these scholarships was not veiy h ippj Mediocre 
men having no spociil iiidusliial aptitude letmning from ioieigii couutiies with indiderent 
technical tianung caused some disappointment on a few occasions 

If these expel (s ue the direct cause of some failures the authoiitics who weie lespoiisihle 
foi the selection ire also to bo blamed Tailnies have also been due sometimes to v.ant of 
forethouglit on the put of capitalists who often staited industries niidei the imi/ulsci of 
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Swadeslii enthusiasm and did not adequalely consider the \aiious factois essential foi the 
success of an industiial undertaking 

Tiaininn' of expeits bj sending men to foieign countiios is \ery expensne Besides 
eieiybody can’t haa e the good fortune of securing in indus'-inl scholarship miLtlicie may he 
manj n ho hare nevertheless an aptitude, inclination and necessary qualification fei industiial 
training, but foi rvaut of piopei facilities aie drifted to othei rralks of life 

Por this leason technological institutions for tiainmg of expeits loc illy should be staited 
in different prorinces lust as theie aie Medical, Engineenng and Agiicultnial Colleges in 
the rations impoitant provinces of India 

In these institutes different technological snhjccts should he taught and in selecting 
suhjei,ts for a prorinc’al technological institute special sticss should he laid upon the subjects 
foi which the piovinoc is 'pecnlh suited 

In this matter one maj follon the lines on rvhich the British and Contineiifal technologi- 
cal institutes were stalled 

Thus Leeds and London being the chief tanning centies special stress has been 1 iid 
upon tanning at those places and the Icathei nidustiies depaitmcut of the Leeds Univeisity 
and the Leather Selleis’ Technical College in London rr-ere opened 

On the same principle neic staited the “Geiheiei Techmschc Iloch Sehiile ■” in 
Freiburg, Germany, the Gerbeiei Technische ITntcisuchungsanslalt iii Vienna, and the 
tanning schools in Italy and France 

Indjeing, engineering and mining rve find the same piinciple applied in ercij 
country 

A technological institute ought to he started in Calcutta in rrhich among other subjects 
special importance should he attached to the teaching of leather manufacture, for hides and 
skins aie one of the most impoitaut raw niateiials of Bengal 

The constitution of the teaching staff of a department of a technological institute may bo 
best explained by taking a concrete example In the leather industries depaitment, for 
instance, theie “ihould be a chan of technology of leathei maniifactine The luciimbent of 
this post should be a man of eithei Emopean or Ameiican reputation I mean men of the 
stamp of Piofessoi Fioctei of the Leeds Unneisitjj or Di Goidon Paikei of Loudon Leather 
Sellei’s College, or Professor Meumei of Fiance, Piofessois Schoilemmei and Becker of 
Geimany or Professoi Eitenei of Vienna lie maj be called the Diiectoi of the department 
and should be assisted bj — 

(1) One chemtst and two denronstvators to help him in the ebemical iiiv csligations 

healing on leathei industry The chemist should be a Bengali niLh European 
qualifications The denymstiators should be appointed from the adianced 
students of the depaitment 

(2) Two piactical tanneis, one of whom should bo an expert in heavy leather maniific- 

tuie and the other in light and chrome le Phei making These experts should 
be thoroughly experienced men and be preferably hbeial-miuded Europeans 
or Americans 


There should be three courses of instruction, — 


(1) Adianced 

(2) Intermediate 
(8) Element irj 

To this only science graduates, B Sc s and M Sc s will be admitted They will lecene 
such instructions m the highei technology of leather manufactuie as will enable them to cany 
on scientific investigations connected with the industry Some of the Government nuliib- 
trnl scholais should he selected fiom these advanced students and sent abroad to supple- 
ment their knowledge and get foreign experience But befoie leaving this countij they 
should get themseUes appienticed for some time in a local tannery and study the existing 
conditions j j & 


This couise IS meant foi foremen and supeivisois To this will he admitted young matri- 
culates and also otbcis who haring leceived some school education had joined a tannery and 

have had practical experience in leathei manufactuie They will first be taught elementary 
chemistiy, both the oretiral and analytical, and afteiwaids the applied chemistry of leather 
rainnfactuie Equipped \Mtli this tiaimng the} -uill he in a hettej position to control the 
different processes ini oh ed m the manufacture of leather , 

This lb meant chieflr foi the skilled woikmen and will consist m practical demonstiatiou 
of the xaiious moclnnical and hand opeiations rcquiied m kathoi m inufactuie 

This class be bettei held at night s6 tint woikmen mix attend after factoiv hours 
Ihe demonstrations will bare to he expl lined m the piormcnl reinaeulai 

A demonstration factoij, that is a tannoiy in miniature equipped with all iip-to date 
machinerj should be attached to the depaitment I should think that the installation 
ofmachrntry wontbea cost j affaii, because the machine mannfactiucis would m manv 
ciEcs he too willing to send one or moie of their machines to the depaitment foi exhibition 

leathei industues depaitment at 
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A small plant foi making tannin extracts and a glue boilei should also find place in the 
demonstiation factoii 

In the demonstiation factoij practical tinning expeiiments should be cairied out to Piaoticnl trade 
manufacture neii kinds of leathei not 3 et produced in the countip, foi instance enamelled ^“'^^^’Sation 
hoise hides for motoi cai_ cushionsj chrome patent leather, Icatheis for picLeis and picking 
bands foi the cotton and the ]Lte mills '\Then the pircesses for manufaotuiing these leatheis 
aie successful, the} should be made known to the public and aftei showing their commeicial 
possibilities tanneis should be induced to undeitake these new lines of manufactiue 

The tanning expeits should pay peiiodieal visits to the local tanneiies, see the piocesses 
used and suggest improvements, and b} piactical demonstiations convince the country tanners 
of the advantages of improved methods 

The small countrj’- tanneis may not come to the leathei industries depaitment, but the 
experts, working as it "were, like industiial missionaries should go to the tanners with a view 
to amelioiate the condition of the tanning industry It may be a case of mountains 
going to Slahomet but it should be done to produce lesults 

Knowledge IB to be com ejed and thrust upon the Indian aitisau and craftsman so that 
he mrj wake up, wonder and hnallj adopt impiovcd methods 

If organised concerns, tanneiies or otherwise, want the services of Government expeits 
or chemists, thej' may bar e them on the payment of some fees depending on the duration and 
importance of the work they will he asked to do. If adequate fees aie paid by piivate 
concerns the results of the investigations should not be made public 

Theie should be two laboratoiies attached to the department, (1) General Laboiatory and LiiDoratoiies 
(2) llescarcli Laborator^'^ 

General Laho^alory — In this students will work 

Reseat ch Laloratory — In this analyses and tests for the tiade will be done and ..highei 
scientific problems beaiing on the industry should be investigated by research scholars and 
chemists under the guidance of the direotoi Sub 3 ects, such for instance a thorough investiga- 
tion of the tanning materials available in Eoiigal with respect to their tinnin contents, 
tanning piopeitips, commeicial possibility of making extracts out of them, etc, may be 
piofitably undertaken 

A^’anous other scientilic problems connected with leather industry which have not jet 
been Bolved'by the leathei trades chemists may be investigated 

In the technological institute thoie should be a goodlibiarj having the standard books of Teohnoioswnl 
lofeience on pure and applied sciences Tiade jouuials and scientific peiiodicrls in English, hbmrj 
French and German should be subscribed 

Attached to the department there should be a museum containing samples of law Museum 
materials and the best samples of finished aitiolcs as made from them in other countries 
Side by side there should bo finished ai tides as are made locallj This will show the pro 
gress of the indnstiy and indicate how far below the standard the local products still aie 

Organisation of the Government Begat t went of Technology — The different depaitmenta^ 
heads or directors will be under the Diicctoi of Industries for that piovince and they will be 
members of the Piovincial Boaid of Directors of which the Diiector of Industries will 
be the President The Director of Industiies will be a sound man of business with general 
knowdedge of techiiologj’’ 

The Piovincial Boards of Industries will be contiolled bj'- the Member of Commerce and 
Industry of the Government of India 

Foremen aie the products of practical experience and hence must be trained in the Training of 
factorv by the apprenticeship system Thej can never anticipate an industry but must foremon 
grow with it They should improve then Ixnowledgo and cultivate scientific habits by 
attending the elementaiy and intermediate courses of the technological institute 

In Bengal the great body of m’ddle class jmuths who have had some school educatron 
should be attracted to these jobs It is true that there was, and to a gieat extent there still is, 
the sentimental objection on the pait of sons of Bhadralogs to be called foremen oi inistiis 
But those snobbish sentiments are fast dying ouc and w'e find v ouths of Bhadialog class 
serving as chauffeurs of motor cars in Calcutta 

In Our tannery we have got Baidja and Bialimm youths as clickers in the boot and shoe- 
making department and have also received applications for apprenticeship in oui tanneiy from 
several boys belonging to the middle class 

At the cabinet manufacturers' at Bowbazar the j ouths who do the sand papering and 
varnishing of the furniture belong mostly to Bhadialog class 

In Calcutta Pottery Works my friend Mr Deb has trained several j ouths of the 
Bliadialog class to be potters 

These are the signs of the times and cleai indications that the Bengali middle class are 
realising the dignity of laboui Fioin these it can be expected th it should industiial growth 
in Bengal get ^n impetus at the hands and undei the fostering caie of the Goveinment neither 
he Bengali capitalist noi the Bengali middle class would bo failing to come forward. 
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For tanning industry theie is absolutely no dearth of labour in Calcutta According to 
the Census of 1911 in Bengal theie are 136,553 Chamars (leathei uoikers) of whom 
86 504 aie males and 455,448 Mochis — ^leather-uoikers and boot and shoe-inaLeis — of whom 
244,012 are males Besides these, Chamais and Mochis come to Calcutta from Bihai and 
Oiissa, North-Western Provinces and the Punjab 

In Calcutta alone there aie 83,808 Chamars (25,454 males) and 12,703 Mochis 
(9,343 males) 

The Chamars aie hard-working, regulai and intelligent They are capable of easily 
adapting themselves to new methods of work and also undeistand new piocesses 

In oui chrome tannery the Chamais who, pievious to their coming to us, weie only 
accustomed to baik tanning and had no idea of machine work quickly adapted themselves to 
the piocesses invo'ved in chrome tannage Some of them after a few months practiee learnt 
to woik various michmes with skill and intelligence and in fact foi Rs 15 to Rs 20 per 
month I am getting almost the same class of machine work fiom the Chamars for which in 
England and Germany 20 to 25 shillings aie paid per week If they aie shown and in- 
structed in improved methods of work by leather experts in the manner I have sketched 
earliei in this statement there is little doubt that they will he as skilled and as efficient hands 
as are found in Euiope and Ameiica 

It has been found that by far better class of work is got from those who aie liteiate 
This suggests that more efficiency in labour would be got by the spread of piimary education 
among the labouring classes 

Many of these Chamars aie skilled bark tanners and taxidermists and the leathers that 
some of them turn out and the fuis that some of them diess will, I am sure, extoit adiniiatiou 
from the severest ciitic 

So fai labour in the leathei industries is concerned the ground appears to be quite 
fertile It requires now careful sow mg of seed to leap a iieh hai\ est 

Leather industries have got immense prospects in Bengal as I have attempted to show 
in my note already submitted to the Commission 

The dev elopment of Indian leather industries will not only be of benefit to India but will 
increase the Imperial resources and IS ui gently needed to make the British Empire self-con- 
tained so far as leather is concerned Although tannei’s trade is not so spectacular as ammu- 
nition-making, leathei is as much indispen^ible for the Army as pow der and shell In absence 
of sufficient hides and tanning materials in the United Kingdom it is idle to expect she 
herself would be able to meet all her requirements for leather She must therefore get her 
supply from elsewheie and her first concern should be to get as much of it as possible from 
within the Empire, that is, from her dependencies and Colonies 

During the piesent war Madras and Bombay have done then bit to minister to the 
Impeiial needs for leather but it is America who has supplied the bulk both of leathers and 
tannmg mateiials, vtz , tannin extracts, and has really saved the situation 

If tanning industries were piopeily developed in India as her vast resources in hides and 
tans would justify, Indian leathers would have been valuable assets to the Empire, and Eng- 
land w'ould not have reqmred in that case to import American leatheis and tans at inflated piice 
at this time of economic stress 


Obal Evidence, 29xh November, 1916. 

Mr G E laio — Q Tou are manager of the National Tannery, Calcutta? — J Yes; 
it was started about 1905, and is a proprietary concern 

Q Is there any objection to mentioning the names of the paitneis ? — A There are no 
partners It belongs to Dr Nilralan Smear ‘ 

Q What capital is he employmg in it ? — A I could not tell you 

Q Is it succeeding at present ? — A Oh, yes, 

Q Who are purchasing your leathei ? — A The leathers are purchased by local middle 
men, and we also export leathers to Agra, Bombay and Basrah 

y -xT^ ® Cawnpore leather factories, such as Cooper, Allen & Co , use y our leather ? 

A No, they don’t ^ j 

Q Do they use any chrome leather ?—A I heard that they used to before the War, but 
want chrome leather making of ammunition bools, so they don’t 

<2 Did you start on the chiome leather manufactuie at once in 1905 ^~A Yes. hut with 
a side line in bark tanning, both were done, chrome as well as bark 

big hide exporting firms , do they compete with 
competition, as a matter of fact, puces of hides 
winch we puichase have gone up 20 pei cent and the matter is getting woise and woise 
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Q Befoie the -war did you find that these largo hide exporting films put the puces up ? — 
A Of course the hide m iihet used always to fluctuate in accordance with the shipments even 
, before the war 

Q What technical staff do yon employ ? — A lam the expeit there I manage 
Q Where was your tinning received ? — A I was trained at first in the University of 
Leedsj in the Leathei Industues Deparfcment,_and afterwards received some piactical training 
in Germany and Italy 

Q Did you go at your oum expense oi did you have a scholarship ? — A I seemed a 
scholarship from the University of Calcutta 

Q What other suporioi staff do you employ ? — A On the technical side I have got two 
Assistants They have been tiaiiied in our tannery They have now a good piactical train- 
ing in chrome leather manufacture One IS getting Ks 100 and the other Rs 75 pei month 
Q Had they any educational qualifications before they came ? — A They are failed 
Matiics 

Q Are they Bhadialogs ? — A Yes, they iie lelatives of Di Siicar 
Q H ho arc >oui workmen ? — A They aie of the Chamar class In the tanning depait- 
ment they all belong to the Chamar class , in the boot and shoe making, we generally get 
Alahomedaiis, and for one paiticulai high class of sboesj we get IMoocliies, and for some sort of 
machme work and cutting uppers we hav'e got also Bhadialog boys 

(2 How miioli do they make ? — A Tney have been taken very recently as apprentices , 
one IS getting Rs 22 ind the other Rs 14 The one getting Rs 22 has learnt the work 
very well 

Q What is then intention , do they intend to stay on with you and earn as much as they 
can, 01 start on their own account ? — A I don't think then intention is to stay with us, unless 
we hold out sufficient prospects 

Q Did you have any difficulty about capital loi puichasing law' materials or holding 
stocks ? — A Yes 

Q Have you tried to horiow from any banks or other financial institutions ? — A Asa 
mattei of fact, I have not got any personal knowledge about it, because the pioprietor does 
that himself, but as fai as I know, he experienced difficulty in getting money to hold stocks 
Q Speaking of the employment of Bhadralog m industrial conceins, have you seen Bhad- 
ralog, duiing the last three oi four y ears, takii g to industrial employ ment in Calcutta more 
than they used to formerly ? — A IMy personal expenence is that if a man can get a chance of 
getting a yob in a tannery or other business, he will come forward The'^e is no difficulty m 
getting a man of the Bhadralog class into a tanneiy 

(2 It all depends, I suppose, on the pay ? — A On the prospects that you can hold out to 
them A man will be ready to come on less than be gets elsewheie if he sees prospects of 
improving his condition 

<2 What education would a man of that type have ? — A They aie geneially only Matrics, 
or have failed in the Jlatnculation Examination 

<2 Do y ou find that those men are less intelligent than otheio who have taken then degree ? 
— A Not all of them , as a matter of fact I have got one assistant wffio is not a graduate, but 
he has got moio commoii'-onse than an average graduate, and he is of better help to me than 
an M A or M Sc would probably' be 

Q In your first para you talk about the investment of money Do many Indians invest 
money in yitc mills ? — A I don’t know, I have no experience 

Q Nor w bethel they invest money in light lailways ?— <^4 I think so, my infoimation 
IS that they hue invested money in light railways 

Q For what reison ? — A Because they are profitable, and they find that the investment 
IS safe 

Q Is it to any extent due to the guarantee ? — A I think so 

Q That IS to say, what capital seeks in Bengal is not necessarily industues, oi any other 
particular kind of investment, but it looks for a guarantee ? — A It looks foi a guaiantee as 
regards safety 

Q They prefer a guaiantee rather than speculation ? — A Not always , there is always a 
degree of speculation among some monied men, but on the whole it looks as if people wanted 
safety in regard to their savings, I think I have given some examyiles where investments have 
come verv readily 

Q Do you think that the local tanning of hides in Calcutta oi in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta can be taken up on a large sc.ilo ? — A I am not speaking merely of 'chrome tanning, 
but of tanning generally 

Q How fai do you think these hides in India can be tanned at a piofit ? — A They can be 
tanned and exported in a rough tanned condition to England or elsewheie wheie they may be 
finished according to requirements 

Q ^Do you think that could be done at a piofit, given the capital and expeit skill ? — A 

Yes 
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TT..,>n. Vnmht M M Malaviva—Q You think that if the Government would come 
foiuafd tfhelp toYstaLh Ld4tria™^ the difficulties of these euteipuses 

would he solved "i—A That is my honest comiction 

Q But you think that it is essential that Government should be connected, in some foiin, 
with the bank, eithn by subsciibing pait of the capital, oi by guaranteeing in i , 7 

hym"- down that theie shall be a Govciument audit foi the bank ™ * 

alvemment should be inteiested in tho'e banks, m order to inspiie publie confidence 

Q From youi lema.ks uhich follow, am I light in infeiring that you think that what is 
needed above all cases is that theie should be confidence insp.ied in pin ate peisons in inv esting 
their capital in business enterprise ?— // Yes, that is iny idea 

q And you think that that can be done by Goveinraent showing an interest in these 
enteipiises ?— ^ Yes that is my idea 

Q Yon suo-gest that the numbei as uell asthe peiiod of Government technical scholai- 
ships should be Incieased Do j on know the numbei of Go\ ernment scholaiships at piesent f 
— A 1 think it IS only tu o 

q "What numbei do you suggest, in new of the tiaining in the larious industiies that 

has to bepioiided , what numbei would you suggest for Bengal, foi instance ? A At least 
siv every yeai 

Q Do you think that these siv scholaiships will he sufficient to meet the industrial 
demands of a giowing province ? — A My idea is that bin. will be better than tuo 


Q' I ask you this because you say, “ technological institutions for the tiaining of evperts 
locally should be staited in clifEeient piovinces ”, and you also say that the training of 
experts “ by sending men to foieign conntiies is leiy’ e\pensive”, you think that men 
should receive then piehminaiv Inining heie, and as the lesult of that a few of them 
should he sent to foieign countries You would provide houever for the education abioad 
of a largo numbei of young men ? — A Yes, but only the best of educated men should be sent 
out 


q You suggest that tanning evpeits should pay peiiodical visits to local tanneries , 
do you think these tanneiies will welcome the visits of these experts ’ — A In the beginning 
they may not, hut it all depends on the riay they aie appioachcd 


<2 If they hold demonstiations, ior instance, demonstrations in improved methods, 
do you think they will attract them ? — A That may attract a portion of them, but not all, 
because the condition of tanneries in Calcutta is ratliei cuiious Tlie bulk of them belong 
to N ery illiteiate classes of people, mostly Cbamais and Mabomedans Of course they don't 
kiion the lalue of impi elements, so long as they can sell then goods they are all light 
But my honest conviction is that the processes which they' use loquiie a bit of oierhauling 
and that is to be done by these expeits 


q You suggest that they should gO about like industual missionaries, bolding demonstia- 
tions and asking these tanncis to sto the impioved methods they employ 7--A Yes, I have 
suggested that in my statement as well 

Jlon’lle Sti F IT Stexoart — Q Is yom factoiy in Calcutta still ? — A Ye», in the 
suburbs 


<2 How long have you been m this industiy , since 1905 ? — A No, I hare been in this 
particulai tannei^ about thiee years 

<2 Wcie y'ou m anothei tannery in Calcutta befoie that "i—A No, just aftei I leturned 
fiom Europe I joined this tannery 

q IIow long did Toui education take ’ — A In Leeds I was foi tuo yeais Then I uas 
appienticed to an Italian Tannery iieai Milan foi about one yeai Then 1 -nent to Geimani 
and was employed there m a dve factoiy as a leatbei expert and Chemist ‘ 

q You were eiiniiig money in Germany ? — A Yes 
q How long iveie y ou theie ? — A About-N yeais 

<2 ^oui CNpeiiencc is lather nnuiue , not many of your oountiymen have had a traiuinw 
like that ? — A Not many had a chance I fiist met vith difficulties in gettino- mto a 
tannery ° 


q Did you have any special difficulty in getting apprenticed to this tannery in Geimanv ? 
j 1 iNot in Germany, it was in Italy When I hnished my couise I tried to get into an 
English taniieiy IVell, my profesbOis, the Professoi of Chemistij, as well as Mi Pioeter of 
Leeds Unnersity, tiled their best to get an appienticeship fo'i me eithei in Yorkshire or 
elsewhoro but no one would lake me I approached the India Office as veil and went to 
Mr ^teodoie Momson and also to Dr P K Kay The latter could not help me , no one 
’ BO I went to Germany, and in Germany I had a lettei of introduction 
from Professor Pioeter to a German coloui works They took me as an appientice for some 

exnmf“ He^'f'T Depaunient There I made fiiends vitli a^^German leather 

expert He had a brotbei who was manager of an. Italiaw tanneiy He save me a letter to 
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Q Woie Toil cue of the St-ite Teclmcal scholars? — A No, ifc uns not a Govermuont 
Boliolarship , mine was an endowment scholarship belonging to the Calcutta University 

Q Yon say jou buy join hides locallj , do jou do that part of the work too ? — A I go 
to the sHughtei houses occasionally and make piuchases 

Q You aie an ei.peit in the purchase of hides as well as in the manufactuie of lealhei ? 
— A 1 cannot say I am an expert, hut I have to make the best of the case The practice in 
Calcutt i IB to huj hides fiom live stock uhile the animals aie living They are taken to 
the slaughtei houses , there I see the animals and pick and choose and make my purchases 
It IS, of couise, more ditficult to select from dried hides 

<2 Have JOU had any experience of the foieign export trade , have you ever entered that 
at all ’ — A Yes so far as statistics go, but I have novel been engaged in it either in hide 
01 leather 

Q Are there any special difhculties that you have met with m your woik at these 
tanneries, which you can tell us about ? — A Do you mean technical oi business difficulties ? 

Q Business ? — A Business difficulties aio that we have not always sufficient funds 

Q That would be common to all ludiistiies v’ery often , sav technical difficulties then ? 
— A The technical difficulties aie many that we have to solve Of course, I hav'e to solve them 
myself in mj' tanneij We cannot turn out exactly the stuff as is turned out elsewhere in 
England oi America. 

Q You think that you have succeeded in solving them, youi tannery is piogiessing 
satisfactorily and is a prosperous concern ? — A Yes, I have solved them to such an extent that 
my goods are marketable and aie sold at good piices, but I cannot say that I have solved them 
to the extent that they are equal to the best makes in America oi England Our leatheis aie 
non sold almost before they are made, i c , we get forward conliacts 

Q And you think that thcic is plenty of room foi the expansion of this tanning tiade ’ 
—A Yes, there is veij laige room for the expansion of tanning of all sorts, but the difficulty 
in regard to chrome tanning is to get the light soil of inatciial 

Q But you think that it noiild be very necessaiy that someone who thoioughly undei- 
stands it should be in charge of it? You have had a very varied piactical training, of 
which others have not had an opportunity, but it would be a veiy dangeious thing to embark 
upon without practical cxpenenco or knowledge?— J It w oukl be d ingerous, but piactical 
cxpenence can begot, if not in India, at home 

lion’ lie Str Fazulbhoy Currmbhoy — Q You say you have got forward contracts, but 
before the wai had you any forwaid contiacts, oi was theie any difficulty in selling yoiir 
pioducts here ? — A In the eaily j ears there was difficulty for three or foui years, because the 
outturn was of a veij bad quality, and then too ohromc leathei was not much appreciated at 
.that time Afteiwaids when it was once made maiketable, theie w.as no difficulty in selling 
oven before the war 

Q Wcic JOU selling befoic the war at good profits? — A It was a profitable concern before 
the wai, only the tanning department, but not the boot-making department 
Q You aic making boots also ? — A Yes 
Q Is the boot-making piofitable now ? — A Yes 

Q Have you got any experts in that line’ —A We have no experts I have got to look 

to it 

<2 Have you got oxpeiionce ’ — A A little, not as much as of tanning 
<2 You think that you have a big scope for your tanneiy factory ? — A If we could 
enlarge it, we could make a bigger piofit if we had the financial help 

Q Do j ou w’ant that a Technological College should be sta ted in Calcutta ?—“A Yes 

Q Do you tlunk it would bo advisable to have the technical training of a primary giade 
to be given in the secondary schools too , the manual training and othei things in the high 
schools ? — A Yes, if possible 

Q Then they may be feeders for the Technological College ? — A Yes, that is a good 

idea 

Q Or would yon prefer matriculated boys to go to the Technological College A 
Boys who have abeady got some technical education would be much better in the 
technological school ' 

Q For research work you want a Central Technological College ?—A My plan is to have 
one Technological Institution over the different departments with reseaich too Advanced, 
Intermediate and Elementary, those three could he combined in one institution. 

Q Then with reference to Provincial Boards of Industries which you say “ will be con- 
trolled by the Member of Commerce and Industry of the Government of India ” You want 
fhis Department undei the Member of Commeice ’ — A Yes, that is one way of organising the 
department ? 

Jlon’ble Sir U. N Moolerjee — Q You are not acquainted with the financial part of this 
concern ? — A No, not very much 

Q So that when you say that the industiy is paying, you don't know what capital has 
already been expended, or v\ bother it is paying on the present capital or on the capital expended 
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from tlio beginning?— yf I ba\o got Eomo rough idea about Ibo money spmit, nn Inch I am 
not nrepaied to lav before the Commission inst now, because it maj bo that it is not ibe pro- 
prietor’s^ idea about it Sofir as the mauuCaotmmg accounts aie concerned, X Know that no 
are mating profits 

0 You ate making profits at uai time, taking the capitsl of the nbole concern, from the 
beginning np to now, aie you pieparcd to say tint 3 oil are making profit , do 30U know tho 
particuKis about it ?— yt Yes, I am prepared to say it is paving 

Q Supposing for instance 3011 c'^pended from the beginning thiee laUis, 01 five laklis, are 
you making profit on the fu e Hkbs at present ?—yt No, because tbosc five hkbs have been spent 
in very small instalments oi ei ten y ears 

Q You v-ay it is paying because you take the capital foi last ycai , you doti t calcu- 
late from the beginning t—J 'Taking tbe amount of profit uc arc in iking on tbe present 
capital, sau for instance 20 per cent, if vou calculate tlial on tbe^vbole ca2')ital cvpcndctl 
u e might be making, say, 5 per cent Still wc are making romo jironfc 

Q Are 3 on certain you Will make a profit when there mono uai conditions?— yf 'With 
reference to this chrome tanning industry, the uai has made 1013 little dilferencc because 
now ue have iiicieased tbe price of our output The piiccs of rav malcmls baac also gone 
high, so the maigm of profit is almost the same 

Q You are hopeful that eren uben ]>nccs come doun to normal conditions von will roske 
piofit on the present capital ?— yf Yes, on the present capital, only vre shall liaicto make romn 
extensions to better our situatioo. 


Q My question is whether this indn‘=try is a piofiiable concoin, intlopondoni of llio mr 
conditions under which vou are woikmg ? — yf I'es, it is piofilable 

<2 You sa}' you wont to England with a scholaislup from the Calcullu Unix ersitr, and 
you also say that "'the past selection of candidates for these scbohrsbips was not xeiy happy " 
Do yoa mean only the Government selection or all of them ? — yl I mean all of tbein 

Q The students sent by the Indian Association, b) tho Government, and In tbe XJnner- 
sitv are ill inchided by you, and tour experience is that the soloction by all ibroo of tbcni was 
not a happy one?— yf Not always, because I know that the Gcneininent stholiis uho were 
sent ought not to have been sent 

Q You say that '' an attempt should he made to dislil tai and produce some of ihe more 
nrporfaet intermediate iiroducts at least, instead of running the entire quantifcr to waste” 
Are you aware that the coil tar mdustrj is being already carried on in India ? — J I am not 
aware 


Q It IS being done veiy largely ?—«f Not in icgard to intoimodmtc piodiicts 

Q All bye-products from coal ? — ^ Coal lar is a byc-pioduct from gas coal, but the dis- 
tillation of coal tai for the manufacture of aniline colours 

Q That 19 being done now ? — J They attempted to do it Not onlv attempted, but 
they aie selling and making profits 

Mr G Ti Low — Q You sav that '* in selecting candidates for training as experts of a 
certain industry, stress should be laid not only oU then scienhric altammenls but also on their 
expeiience of the mdustiy as jt exicfsin the ceiinfr^ ” Eefore you were selected for the 
scholarship by the Calcutta University, had you had any pievious experience of the industry F 
—A I had no expeiience of the tanning mdustiy, but was connected with the chemical 
industry 

Q I eougiatulate the Calcutta ITniversity on then choice in this case, but it was moio or 
less a matter of chance from their pointof new ?— yf I also expeiienced many difficulties for 
the reason that 1 had no piactical expeiience of ianriiug Had I practical expeiience I should 
have been much better off 


Mr A Chatteiton — Q Tf bat year did y ou go home ? — J 2000 
y I, kome m IfiOO and staved two y earn in Leeds and then you went to Geiuianv 

to the Dye laboratories of Messrs Leopold Casselh Sc Co ’—yf kTes 

Q And you found a good many Indian students there 7 — A No, we w me only two 
They have a special instruction Jaboratoir ?— yf Yes, foi everything, cotton and 

Especially arranged foi tiaining students to use tbeir dyes ?—J Yes 
When you left Germany you went to Milan ?—A Yes 

What processes of tanning were they using la that faotoiy ?~A That was a xerv bi". 
They were tanning box calf by the cbiomc process ^ 

Is tnis tannery connected with Lepetit Dolphus & Co 7 ~A No, 

They were not using then products yf They might haxe been using then extracts 

p f this tanneiy so as to be trained m the method of usmo' these extmets 
^th a viexv to inhoaucing them to India aftei wards ?—yf No, that was not the idea Tf 
mignt have been the idea in the dy e woiks of Cassella, hut it w as not in ibis Italian firm 
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Q Befoie you came back ? — A Yes 

<2 You don't know who started that ’ — A A student who was trained in the Madras, 
School of Arts, Debendro Choudhuiy He was the first man 

Q Now you aie tanning chrome leather ? — A We are making box sides, all colours, 
black, light blown and chocolate 

Q Did you espeiience difficulties lately on account of the supply of chemicals ? — A We ^ 
held a large stock of chemicals, and aie still getting a supply, but at an enoimous price 

Q TV hat IS the piincipal chemical that you use foi tanning, chiome alum or bichromate ? 

— A We use both, whatei er we can get If we get chrome alum we use it There is no 
standaid ,^no\\adays chrome alum is almost piohibitive, so we are using the other 
Q With the two bath process ? — A No, one 

Q Have you got any chemical assistants or are you dependant on j oui own chemical 
knowledge ? — A I am my own chemical assistant 

Q, Ha\ e you got a good knowledge of chemistry ? — A I have 
Q Have you any educated people in yom tannery, who are working theie ? — A Yes 

Q V'ou mentioned that you have two assistants , ha\e you any science giaduate working 
in your tannery ? — A No 

Q Do you v/ant to get any ? — A I don't want at present 
Q, You don't u ant to develop your tannery ? — A We do 

Q How aie you going'to do so without trained assistants — A We must extend om 
tannery fiist 

Q Don't you think that would be putting the cait befoie the horse ? — A I don't think 
so I cannot increase my establishment without extending my tannery What work I 
have to do I can do with my two assistants When my work is extended and my 
output increased, I shall be very glad to take a graduate 

Q You say you think this is a splendid opportnmty now to develop the trade in manu- 
factured leather in Bengal ? — A Yes 

Q What class of leather would you make fiom materials in the Calciitti market? — A 
The best would go for chiome tanning, the cowhides and some of the buffalo hides may also 
go into chrome tanning £oi making pickei bands 

Q Havejou tried making picker bands ? — A 1 bard tried, but have not put my material 
on the market, but think I will succeed, in fact I have had enq^uiries foi it from the mills 

Q Have you made any picker bands yet? — A I say I have not, but I am expeiimenting 
with it and I think I shall succeed I have not made them foi s ile yet, but have made 
samples in the tannery, but whether they stand the test in actual work I don't know 

Q Have you been making chiome buff leather? — A Yes 

Q Have you cut any pickei bands out of that leather ? — A Yes, I have done exactly tha^ 

Q Have y ou sent any of these to the weaving sheds to be tried '' — A I ha\ e not 
Q Why don't you? — A I am going to do it 
Q Have you been making any roller leather ?— d No 

Q In the evidence you have placed before us you have drawn up a scheme for the de- 
velopment of the leather trade, and 3 ou have discussed in that note the staff that would be 
appointed for a leather Trade school This scheme is drawn up on the lines v^f the Leeds 
University ? — A Yes 

Q Supposing that Government starts — as a mattei of fact Government has already 
started — a Leather Tiade School, the question is whether it should be a school lun on the 
Leeds line, in which laboiatory woik only is done, 01 whether it should be a demonsti-ation 
factory ? — A I want both of them to be combined in that school 

Q. The leather tiade goes on all over India, and I suppose you would naturally liLc to sea 
the school in Calcutta From the bioad pomt of view, is Calcutta the best place to set up 
such a school? — A Calcutta is the best place, that is my view 

Q. Have you in youi tanneiy any modern machinery ? — A Yes, we have chiome tanning 
machinery 

Q A splitting machine ? — A Yes 

Q Where do you get youi workmen from to lun these machines ^ — A We had sonfe 
difficulty in the beginning with that splitting machine, then wo got an ordinary mechanic 
and he has been ti lined up 

Q Taking that as a typical machine, once it started, was there any difficulty in keeping it 
at work ? — A None at present , it is giving me satisfactory work for the last two years Of 
course we don't split the hides too thin For our purposes they are all light 

Q Aie 30U doing any skin tanning ? — A Not very much, 

“ Q You don't use the splitting machine outhat’ — A No we have not been doing much 
skins , we do all hides 
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Q Supposing that yon had kige tanneries, do you think theio would be any difficulty m 

tiaming labL in Bengal I do not think so , I haie not experienced any difficulty save 

and except nith that splitting machine 

q How many men liaie you in this tanneiy "i-A In the tanneij I have got about 50 
men. and in the hoot dcpaitment another 50 j -nj t 

q Have vou got any hont-making machinei3', or IS it all done by baud?— 4 Vloliavo 

got most of the machines 
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Babo M N Ghose, Manager, (he Jessore Comb, BuUoti and Mai Manufacturing Go , Ltd , 

Jessore 

■WriTlEN n\ IDEXCE „ 

On my leturn fiom Japan, I, in conjunction with several local gentlemen of Jessoie. stated 
the Jessoie Comb, Button and Mat Manuf ictmmg Co. Limited, in the leai 1909. for nhidi ne 
nantedRs 50,000 But capital m this country being extremely Bh>. it was with the utmost 
difficulty that we could secuie only Re 25 OOO in the course of three years It w as consequently 
very difficult for us to go on uith the woik. and the attempt to raise a loan of a few thousand 
rupees fiom some local and Calcutta banks on tbe securitj of maohmeiy and manufactured 
ai tides failed People often demand almost absolute certainty of piofits, e\en in the caso of 
mdustiies which have been well established, so that experts oi managers, whose tunc should 
ehiefly he deioted to the supei vision and management of the factory and office, have to go 
about cam assmg the couiitr} foi the supply of capital, with the result that such canvassing, 
lusteatl of helping us in laisiug the capital, materially affects the effectue supoi vision and 
contiol of tl>e concern Thus it will appeal that what is done by professional camassors in 
othei countries is being chiefly done here by the experts themsehes so fai as the industues 
managed bj Indians are concerned 

As legards my suggestions foi removing the difficulties in the way of r using tlie capital 
I shill deal heie with question 5 I think no andustnal \entuies cm succeed andgiie the 
people of tile country a decent means of Inehhood unless they aio taken iindei Goienimeiit 
protection, supervision and pationage especially incase of new and infant industries Iu\ esters 
m this country find more profit m banking and monev-lending businesses It is well-know n 
that the vaiious loan ofllces in the mofussil towns of Bengal, which ordinaiily pay not less 
than 6 per cent mteiest on fixed deposits, are prosperous and thriving concerns and that in the 
presidency towns wealthy people piefer investment of their moneys in binks giving interest 
at 4 per cent to laying out capital in uncertain business enterprises The leason is not far to 
seek Of iate sex eral industrial entei prises of Bengal have leooided dismal failnics and haxc 
ruined many humble investors by their sadden collapse, though they weic started under tlie 
inspiring enthusiasm of dawning national self-consciousness People, rich and poor, in their 
first flush of enthusiasm poured out money to make them a snccess, and I may he permitted 
to say that thc'e industrial undertakings, the failure of which was due to ignorant, 
unscrupulous and inefiicieut management in most cases, would not have died piematmely, had 
the Goxeinment come to their rescue as in the case of co opeiative ciedit societies 

Here it can be safely stated that the industries which I represent as well as othei similai 
industries aie quite new in this countiy and are still in their infancy Hence much more 
difiicnlty is expenenoed in raising capital for such concerns, as the people are now diffident to 
subscribe to then funds fi'o obviate this difficulty I should ynopose that Government aid as 
stated in question 5 is necessary for the laising of capital My suggestion therefoie is that the 
Goxeinment should help oui infant mdustiies either by advancing loans at a nominal interest, 
say 0 per cent or guaranteeing dividends at 6 per cent at least, for this will attract the inv esting 
public and at the same time encouiage banks and supplieis of machineiy and i ixv mateiials to 
nlloxv credit to the concerns 

But even when the leqiiued capital is fully subscribed and articles manufactured attain the 
desired finish and quality, tbeie is gieat difficulty m pushing them in the market in compe- 
tition with similai cheap foieignmade ai tides manufactnicd under faxomable ciicum- 
stances, unless the Government again comes foi ward to help those industries with State 
bounties or high protective duties till they can stand on their own legs The Goveinment 
puicbase of products at a leasonable profit to the pioducers will also go a long way to 
establish those industries pioducing aiticles geneially used by Government and I trust the 
Government will not hesitate to jnii chase such ai tides even at a higher pi lee to eneourairo 
local industries “ 

So far as my experience goes, capital is principally diawn fiom professional people and a 
few lanclholdeis 

I have no peisoml experience of any pioneer factories in India but have seen some in 
Japan At tlm present stage of our struggle we need some Government pioneer factories to 
lead us on Wh it Japan did m this lespect may be followed here with profit Tlie following 
extUicts iiom Professoi Hamilton’s remarks may be interestiag i — 

‘'Since 1870 the Goveinment of Japan commenced model fnetones. and a silk spiiiniuo- 
mill was started in that year A model mill was also established foi cotton spinning and the 
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supplj of spinning plants on easy teims to the people was initiated A model filature was 
staited With a mcw to populaiise laboui saving appliances ni the manufacture or law sillc^ and 
the woikmen tiained theie iveie spioad all ovei the silk distiicts A glass factory and a paper 
mill were establishel in 1876 Machine making, soap making, type founding and porcelain 

making followed in quick succession and imparted a powerfnl impulse to the progress through- 
out Japan Meanwhile factoiies modelled aftei those established by the Govoniment began 
to be staited by the people, and the Goveinmont no longer perceiving the necessity of main- 
tniniiig its model factoiies began to sell them about the year ISSO ” 

Since the existing banks do not as i rule offiei any facility to ludustiies under Indian Banting fncilitics 
management, the establishment of Industiial Banks in all industrial centres financed by 
Government is urgently required Tliese banks will lendei financial aid to industries accord- 
ing to the needs in each case 

There should be commercial museums in all the principal towns of India and peiiodical Commcrcml 
exhibitions should be held theie In these museums side by side with indigenous jiroducts 
there should be exhibited similar foreign-made articles with then places of origin and puces 
noted against them In each museum there should be at least one good and competent 
consulting chemist w'hose duty will be to analyse samples and to explain the processes 
of manufacture whenever necessary An industrial journal in this connection will be of much 
use to all inteiested in inductiies and commerce Reference hbianes should also be attached 
to each museum in this connection I may say that the Calcutta museum has done 
much in the way of advertising oui goods and as such has helped us much m securing 
eustomeis fiom other provinces as wmll We have been highly benefited by this institution 
The principal 'Government depaitments using imported ai tides should publish ksts 
with piicos of those articles and exhibit them in the commeicial museums The list 
should contain their souices of supply and the lates at which the Government purchases 
them Some responsible Goveinment officeiB of the puichasing departments would do well 
to visit the local factoiies manufacturing Goveinment requirements and help them with 
their suggestions The last part of my answer to question 5 may be refeiicd to 

The piesent law for the acquisition of lands should be so modified as to enable Govern- Band policy 
ment to aoquiie lands foi and on behalf of industrial companies whonovei necessaiy 

As regards laboui which is chiefly drawn fiom the working and the middle class people Tiaimng of labour 
we experience much difficulty in improving the labomei’s efficiency and skill In these days 
of laen competition and high prices of the staple food and othei necessaries of life, the 
laboureis usually demand higher wages than our funds permit While we pay wages at the 
rate of Bs 8 to Bs 10 per month, the ordinary laboureis oau easily earn Bs 12 to Bs 15 pei 
month under the agiicultuial classes of Bengal Moreover, the number of local labourers is 
getting small on account of malaria This causes a great demand foi foieign impoited 
laboureis, both by the Bhadralog and the agricultural classes, who offer higher wages and 
other inducements to retain then services 

In our factory, in addihon to the working class, we have some Biahmins, Kayasthas 
and Khatnas, who, however, soon leave the factoiy as soon as they get bettei openings else- 
wheie Owing to the want of regular supply of work aiising out of the paucity of our 
funds, we aie unable at piesent to retain the services of skilled and efficient labouiers, who 
alwavB tiy to secure some permanent jobs on higher wages for the maintenance of then 
families Of course undei the management of good experts we may turn out efficient hands , 
but the problem before us is bow to retain their services in the face of keen competition, 
want of suflicient working capital and the insanitaiy condition of mofussil towns of Bengal 
lefeiied to above As legards working capital, I may quote here Mr Swan's report — 

“ Adequate capital IB particularly necessary in the case of industiies run by Indian 
capital and undei Indian management owing to the reluctance of banks and of 
firms that supply machinery and raw materials to give them ciedit When a 
concern has to pay cash foi its raw materials and at the same time to allow 
ciedit to its customers, it must have at its command much more working capital 
than a similar business which enjoys the usual banking facilities ” 

Young men coming out fiom technical institutions should uudeigo a period of appientice- tfctiu 

ship in some established factoiies and thus qualify themselves for the responsible duties of ® " 
experts, super visois or manageis as the case may be 

State scholarships should be given to exports foi studving foieign methods at an interval 
of four 01 five years The Goveinment should also assist them in getting admission into 
factories in foreign countiies and see that eveiy facility is given to them foi utilising then 
time to the best advantage 

In this direction too we can follow the Japanese with some advantage How Japan so Colleges of com 
suddenly emeiged fiom the position of an agiicultunal country to that of a leadei among 
industrial nations is worth our careful consij^iation Side by side wath the encouragement 
of industries, technical schools and colleges were established throughout Japan Besides the 
four Univeisities that impart scientific tiaining in the vaiious faculties, there are 14 special 
technical colleges, 391 technical schools and'4‘,908 supplementary technical schools 

Consideiing the area and population of India, we requiie at least five times as many 
institutions as m Japan to impart efficient technical and commercial tiaining to our young 
paen 
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Save and except in the case of agiiculturej the dissemination of information should at 
present be through English 

Besides the trade journals in connection with museums^ each technical collegOj especially 
those imparting chemical knowledge, should have a journal of its own, wheie the piofessois 
and the students tan publish the lesults of their leseaiches and investigations 

Occasional articles fiom those trained in foioign countries 'and engaged in local 
factories will help the students much 

The present inland railway charges, both parcel and goods, are veiy exoibitant These 
should he considerably reduced for carrying raw mateiials, machines and finished ai tides 

We took up the manufacture of mats fiom glass leeds but had subsequently to stop it on 
account of the excessive lailway chaiges of leeds from Midnapore to Jessoie We experienced 
the same difficulty on the occasion of His Excellency the Governoi of Bengal’s visit to 
oni factory when we brought some sulphuric and nitric acids and methylated spiiit foi ex- 
perimental purposes from Calcutta to Jessore, a distance of 74 miles only The railway 
11 eight was so \eiy heavy, nay piohibitivo, that the cost of celluloid became twice as much as 
wo estimated 

Manufactures of the following ai tides may be taken up with muchpiofitto the oigain- 
sers —(1) bone and horn pioducts, (2) tanniner, (3) jute and hemp products, (4) Gocoannt 
shell and fibre products, and (6) date sugar industry 

{II tiiiess here gate eonftdenital evidence ) 


Ohal EvinrNCE, 29 te NovEsinnn, 191C 

Mr C B low — Q I undei stand that you aie tho manager of the Jessore Comb, Button 
andMat hranufictuiiug Companv That you say is a limited company You wanted a 
capital of Its 50,000 and you could get only Es 25,000 Have you not succeeded in getting 
a loan so fir 1 tried veiy haid to get a loan fiom the loan offices in Jessoie and from the 
local bants and also some othei banks None of them wanted to give us a loan of Rs 5 000 
on the security of machineiy, law mateiials or stocks ^ ' 

Q How did you get hold of the piemises 1—A It is not fiee hold It is municipal land 
taken on lease for 99 years 

Q Would the capitalists not give you any money or did thev chaigo high inteiest ?—J 
ihey did not; wnut to give us any money at nil 

Q What technical training have you had?— ^ Ihadteohmcalitrainingin Japan, especially 
m celluloid and celluloid article making i j 

Q Jlaking combs, buttons, etc , out of celluloid Yes 

Q How long were yon in Japan ?— .4 Three yeais 

q Were you at any Japanese Government institution I was in a Japanese Govern- 
ment institution as I wanted to leain the camphor hade which IS a Government monopoly 
Theie I had been only six months foi watching the cultivation of camphoi plants and the Vo- 
celluloiV^^ camphoi But most of my time was spent m learning the manufactuie^ of 

<2 Jessore is your native town?— It is my native town 

q Are theie not any financing agencies or firms in Jessoie?—^ Theie aie thice 
financing agencies They advance money only on houses, landed propeitv, oinaments, etc 

also ^ money-lendeis A Yes But theie is a hading ooiporation 

Its capital is only 


one lakh authoiived capital of 10 oioies ?—A No 


Q Do jon get meu fiom the Bliadrolog class I get onlj Bhadiolog elass oen. 

q Ihey work at the machines with then hands V j Yes 

lls 17, Its 15 and so on ” ^ he first man now gets lls 20 and others get 

Not iA'rStKrhk’otSt^^^^^ a»Moa.,oos W 

pobh^ would latest^ ^Wbi^'do^Tohbiuh dpeiceut by Government, then the 

.nd.et.j,„.g„,r,nleed.,.at,3srnb o » 

e..„e„tgua.a„.e.ed„, deeds,. bo. „e 
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Q Supposing these museums were further developed would it improve yoni custom 7~A 
Certainly so "We should have as many of them as possible 

Q Would you liLe to ha^ e arrangements for sales ? — A Vt e lla^ e ready sales for all 'our 
manufactuies at present 

Q What is your turn-over in a year ? —^ About Rs 12,000 worth 
Q You sold them readily ? — A Yes | 

Q Do you find that the imported combs compete with youi goods ’ Are ' they sold 
cheaper ? — A The J apanese articles are selling cheaper The German and Austrian articles 
aie not selling so cheap I am competing with them successfully 

Q Are tho Japanese articles better ? — A The price is cheaper but the article is not good 
‘ Q What is your things made of ? — A The same material 

Q You do not find any difficulty in getting your raw material ? — A Now we do not get 
law material at all 

Q How do you mate combs ? — A Formerly we used to get celluloid fiom Germany. 
The thing is that after seeing so many dismal failures in industrial undertalnngs m this 
country we took evtiaordinaiy precautions Now having seen a prospect of making the business 
a succecs we -ha\e advanced tho capital by the addition of another Rs 10,000 In that 
year we made some profit. So the organisers were encouraged 

Q In what year ? — A 1912-13 and also 1913 14. Our ulterior motive was to make 
celluloid ourceh es In tho meantime the war broke out 

Q Of what material do vou make combs now ? — A Horn t’oi this, we have to tram the 
labourers again now 

Q How long does it take to tram the labourers ? — A We took this business up only 
duiing the last six months and they aie noc well trained yet I think that another six months 
would be required In the meantime we have sent for celluloid machines from Japan and 
w e do not know w'hether we shall gee them 

<2 Can you get camphor ? — A Wc can get that from the local maiket 
'■ Ilon’lle Fancht SI ST Slalattya — Q You say that you have tried to get loans from 
local banks on the 'ecuiity of your machinery r — A They would not give us a loan on that 
sccuiity They said that the machinery is not worth the material it is made of 

Q Do ymu mean to say that your factory was going on as a working concern and turning 
out good articles, and y ou wanted a loan on the security of your machineiy and yet they 
w ould not gi\ e it to you ? — A Our managing agent is a zamindar, and on his executing a note 
111 his own hand and on taking the lesponsibihty on himself, we wereadianced Rs 2,000 and 
tho rate of interest was 12 per tent Every month wo were asked to clear our debt 

<3 You tbinkthen that if there is a bank which is started by Government with the object 
of financing industrial enterprises, a concern like yours which is tuining out goods in a fan 
way would be able to obtain accommodation ? — A Yes, 

Q If you had an industu.il bank supported by Government do you think this bank could 
afford the necessary help to the smaller industries also ? — A That could be done at a later 
btige The industries in the beginning should have some capital and when the articles are 
produced and appioi ed by tho raaiket, then tho hank could help 

Q You think that Go'^ernment should come forward to help to start industries in the 
initial stages cither by advancing loans at nominal interest oi by guaranteeing interest ? — A 
Yes, 

Q. You wish the Goiernment to start pioneci factories on the lines of Japan ? Have not 
these factories that you speak of multiplied in Japan ? — A Now the Japan Government need 
not start factoiies Tho people have now well understood the processes 

Q They have multiplied ? — A Eveiywherc theioaie factories In fact every house is a 
factory I Ined in OsaLa for sometime It is bigger than Calcutta and every house is a 
factory, where something oi othei is being manufactured 

Q Has the money that the Japanese Government spent been repaid many tunes ? — A I 
think that in the course of the last two years it has been more than amply repaid 

Q Have you seen the supplementary technical schools of Japan ? Have you been to 
any of them ? “^Tiat is the course of instruction that they provide ?—A Yes In the 
commercial branch the important subject that they take up is banking 

Q They supplement the work of the general elementaiv school and they give an 
elementary kind of technical instruction ? — A I have seen several technical schorls in Japan 
I remember some of the subjects that are taught there They tajre up a number of special 
subjects For instance in some they take up dyeing, in others porcelain, carpentry and so on 

Q These 391 technical schools that you speak of aie schools above these supplementary 
technical schools ? Do they correspond to our high schools here oi are they higher than 
that ? — A Yes As they give practical instruction we cannot compaie them In fact the 
tiainmg that is given there in the middle vernacular schools many of our graduates do not 
get heie 
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q you speak of 14 tecLmcal colleges Are they the highest type oE technical insti- 
tutions?—^ Only those who pass from the technical schools are allowed to e 
coIIg^cs 

Q They receive then finishing education theie?— ^ Yes Most of the students fiom 
these colleges aie selected foi training in foreign countries and they ate given scholarships 
Q Out of these students those who show promise mo sent to foic.gn “J’^tucs 
A Geiienlly The experts of jiuvate factoiies are also sent by Govemment to loreign 
countiies at Gov ernment espcnoe 

Q Dothe Japanese Government even now send a large nmnhei of students to foieign 

countiies ? — A. I came fiom Japan m the jear 1909 Till that time they used o sem y 
liiDifcod nuinber I do notLuow now wbT.t i/bey aro doing 

Ho, me Sir F E Sletoari—q Yousay that Jessore is yom native citj Is that the 
only reason that you started youi factory there?— ^ Our president who was the oigamsei 
of ^0 factory ms the landowner of that place lie helped me to go to Japan for education 
It ms at his suggestion that the factory was staitcd m Jessoie* 

Q You have spoken about youi difficulties on account of the freight lates Could j ou 
not move without much loss and inconvenience to a better centre A ^ c ate yist thin Ling o 
removing om field of activity to Calcutta on account of tbeso difficulties In fact we aie now 
compelled to do so 

Q. How manj' men do you employ ? — A At present we employ only men 
Q Could you get 3 our labour without trouble in Calcutta ? — A Thcie ma}' not he any 
ditficulty in getting men but we shall take a yeai to train people heie again 

q Ton say that you have an idea of making your own celluloid Is that a feasible propo- 
sition ’ — A That is feasible in Calcuttaj not in Jessore 

q You say that jou had gieat difficulty in securing monei’^ Will you he able to get the 
additional money for manufacturing celluloid ? — A Fiom the public I could not get an) thing 
I tried my best to get it fiist from Bengal and then I had been to Burma for capital Thcie 
too I could not get the required capital I was rather disappointed and then I appioached^ 
the Mahaiaja of Kasimbazar who has promised to advance the money on his 'own private' 
account and in fact he has aUe idy paid the sum lequiied for the machinery 


q You cannot get the machinery oust now? — A The Japanese people have piomiscd to 
send the machinery and I have sent the monev 

q You say that the Japanese aie ) oui formidable competitors Do you consider that Hi 
quality their articles are bettex ? — A I considei mine is better 

Q In appeaiauce and finish how do they compare ? — A In appeaiencc and finish their 
goods aie not bad but they aie not durable at all 

q How IS it that thev aie able to undeioell your goods ? — A When they want to compete 
with any foreign countiy they get large Goveinmonl bounties m Japan 

Q Do you know this personally as a fact’ — A I have heard it stated freely in Japan. 


Hon’Ue Sti Fazulbho^ Cuinmbhoy — q You say that the present law for the acquisition, 
of lands should bs moclitied In what way do you want to modify that law ? You want the 
othci people's land to be purchased foi )ou cheaper than the market price? — A Not cheapci 
It should be modified with regal d to pal ticiilar locality that is wanted For instance if we 
require for industiial purposes had which is close to thenvei side or to the railway side and if 
the land belongs to a piivate paity we cannot get it verv often They may refuse to sell it 
altogether We felt the dithcnlty in starting our factoiy The land on which oui factory 
stands belongs to the Jessore Municipality We wanted to pnichase the land and 
only by peisuasion and infiuenos we got the Commissioneis to give ns the land at a price 
higher than the neighbouring lands and on conditions which would be considered ridiculous 
They have put the condition that if this factoiy is lemovcd or liquidated or anything of the 
sort ^happens then the land with the buildings and the maohmeiy would go to the mum- 

Q So )ou want the land to be acquired foi you by Government?—^ It would be bettei 
just as in the case of railways 

1 ^ are useful to the public wheieas the factory can only piofit one 

imUvmuaW— J Our people have got to be com meed that industiies aie also useful to the 
public Otheiw ise serious mconv enience will be caused 


q About these 
higher schools ? — A 


Japan schools and colleges aie the technical si-hools a sort of feeder foi 
1 es From secondary schools they also go to the faotones 


^ Moo/eryec — Q Do you think that any hank would finance you 

arrnow Tliat IB the stage at which w 

are now Y e are not getting any help from banks although we are making some piofit 

that f ho hi ^ ““ patting } ou a vciy simple question Do you thinl 

we cou!d not ha4 loans4Jm inlf ” 
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Ml A Chatlerton — Q How much diMdend did j ou declare -last year in your comb^**;? TFJ' 
factory ? — A 4< per cent m 1912-13 and the same thing iii 1913-14, 

Q Where do jou get joui celluloid from?— lile used to get it from Germany 
before the war 

Q And now ? — A We do not get it now "We placed some orders with a Japanese firm 
They showed one sample and when we ordered we found that quite a different thing bad been 
sent We have slopped the ordeis now 

Q You baa e turned to hoin now ? — A Y’es 

Q What is the economic advantage of establishing an industry in which you hare to 
impoit all youi raw mateiial and Eimplyjcut them up and put them on the market? — A Our 
ulteiioi motiv e is to manufacture celluloid ourselves 

Q Hate you made any progress in this direction ’ — A We could not do it duiing the 
war The people have lost all confidence m limited concerns Otheiwise w'C should hate done 
it in the ordinary couioe of things I have, however, induced the Mabaiaja of Kasimbavar 
to stmt a celluloid factoiy which will supply our reqmienients at Jessorc 

Q What are the raw mateiials that you use fol making celluloid ? — A Cotton and acids, 
sulphuric and iiitiic, spiiit and camphoi These aic the ingredients 

Q Which IB the most expensive, the icid or the cotton ? — A Camphoi is the most 
expensive 

Q If you are going to stait the celluloid mdustrj would ft not be better to establish it 
iieai acid w oiks ? — A That is what wo aie thinking of We shall fake up a house neai the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works in Calcutta 

Q Do they make sulphuric and nitiic acid ? Do you propose to make celluloid along-jde 
the acid factoiy and in that way to avoid all cost of packing and carnage of the acid ? — A 
Yes Sloieover we can lesell the acids which aie once used That we cannot do fiom Jessore. 

The railway fieight will take up the w'holo piofit, 

Q Ha\ e you got much stock of manufactuied ai tides in joui factory? — A Not at 
present. 

Q AVhy did you not start voui factory at a place wheie you would avoid ^big xailway 
freight? — A Personally speaking I am willing to come down to Calcutta. But oui 
oigauiseiB aie non willing to part with the factory They want to have the name of Jessore. 

Poi the last thice yeais I have been pressing them I tried to convince them that Jessore is 

not the place for taking up the manufacture They want to have the name of the district , 

Q That IB common in Bengal ? — A That is our weakness lathei 

(IFifueis here gaoe confidenhal eOidenec ) 
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Ml C W( P CocKBURV, Honorary Secreiary, representing the Kodarma Mtca Mining 

Association 

WrIITEN EVIDE^CE 

I have the honour to foiwaid you herewith answers to some of the questions in so fdr ,is 
they are applicable to the mica industry, and have incorpoiated these answers in the form of 
a treatise which will perhaps be the most satisfactory manner of dealing with this Bub 3 ect 
I propose to deal with the subject from the following points of view — 

FtrsUg, its importance. 

Secondly, the conditions under which the industiy is at piesent bdng carried on and 
defects 

T/nidlp, suggested remedies for these defects 

Firstlpiits impoitance — The mica industry is one of the utmost national iinpoltauce, Tho mica 
more cspeciallj at the present time The district of Ilazaiibagh and parts of the adjoining Industry 
dibtnctb of Gaya and klonghyi foim most important mica pioducing areas i the gleatest 
production being from the Ilazaribagh district 

Mica in its vaiious forms is an absolute integral part of practically every electrical 
appliance and apparatus, and is absolutely indispensable W ith the grow th of the electrical 
industiy the supplies of mica will have to grow in proportion 

In this present war very large quantities of mica are being used in the manufacture of 
munitions, and, therefore, the mica industry has become one of tho key industries of the 
Empire in other words it is an impeiial asset 

Secondly, conditions under which the indnstrp ts at present ieiiig cairted on and defeclst-^ 

This key rndustry is at present workmg under regulations w hich not only permit of ruthless 
waste of the existing deposits and badly worked mines, but do not provide any remedies 
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the surface, and consequently there was no great need ,f fWo 

of regulations and lestuctioub concerning the ‘^Xifation^ o^^ dmiomts 

had been some tegular method insisted upon until regard to the 

J J.I.. ^,,..1,1 im,,« Wn m a much bettei state than it is to iiaj _ oincc 


near 


and mines, the iiulustry nould have been in a — ^ Im,, now 

those days, howeicr, practically all the Buif ice deposits liai o been ^ 

become neeesaiy to tieat mica milling on regular princ pK ^ 

installation of machinery Ins become iicccssaij, and geneia 3, sp fj . the best and 
worked on logular mining methods m ordci to conserve the mines ind to obtain the best and 

most durable lesults 

The Indian Mines Act is, m effect onlj concerned uith tlio ^ifcty of the labour noikmg 
111 tbe mines, but IS not m an} nay concomed with the nclfaro of the mines IhcmsoU os 
Inspectois of mines under whose juiisdiclion the mica belt fil s are practically all men who 
have been tniued in the collieries and thciotorc it is not unnatui il for them to gauge mica 
mining by their expenence of coal mining 

Coal IE found in legular seams W'bich can be tested, wheicas mica cmbIs in cxtnordinarjr 
veins and pockets, and cannot bo tested by me ins of boring 

From the above it will be clcarlj seen that the mica iiulustiv requires treatment suit ible 
to the mdustiy, and cannot be coupled up with 1113 other class of mining, such as coal 

There are no icgulations or resfiictions on the method of mining An} one can do 
exactl} What he like in the way he works a mine Tlicro are insfames without number in 
which the deposits have been follo'wcd dcnii to a ccrlain doj)th in the most irregular and 
when the deposit Las apjitarcil to dnmnish in value the woikings have been loft ind the pillars 
cut, and any further ex^iloitation has become impossible ihrough the former entrances If it 
is found desiiable to open up such a mine again the onl} method is fo diivc a vcilical sh ift it a 
safe distance fiom the old w orkings, and then to iliive i hon/ontil sh ift 01 iliivc from the 
vertical shaft at a de^ith wheic safety w'lll he secured from Ibo old workings, or other similar 
methods 

This not only means a big capital outla}, but also a loss on that pail of the deposit which 
has been left in the old workings, and ilso that part of the deposit which for the sake of safety 
has bad to be loft between the new' ind lowci arci and the bottom of tbe old workings All 
this could have been sivcd if the restiictions had been such tint it vv is uot po«»iblo for ni} one 
to destroy the future piospects of the deposits 01 mines 

The existing police regulations are such that tliose who wjsli to steal mica can do so 
with impunity The reason of this is tint the same cpi.ililv ind colour of mica ciu bo found 
at two ends of the area, and also in the middle vt one and the simo lime, and thcveforc the 
question of tdcnUficatton is practically impossible 

The mica has not only to bo claimed bv tbe rightful ownel, but ]i is also to bo t(hn(tfcd 
b} him in ordci to convince the police aulhoiities, and aftcrwaids the court of justice, in order 
to secure punishment foi the accused This theft of mica has giown to alarming proportions, 
and i« growing worse and worse day by daj The result of this is that those who have out* 
layed capital in the developments of then mines arc not jiermittcd to obtain the full benefit 
fiom then efforts in that they are uot allowed to have all of their own mica 

There aie concerns who have the best mtcutiou of woiking tbcir mines proiiorl} with a 
view to their conservation, but are unable to do so ow aig to the lack of proper technical 
knowledge 

Thirdlv, tuggesfed rcvmhesfor the aboic defects — Kcguhtious iiid lesliictions should he 
placed upon the industry to enforce the vv 01 king of mine deposits 111 i proper ind mmeiJike 
fashion, and such icgulations and restiictions should be thoroughl} insisted upon 

Such legulations should make it impossible for any miiici to Woik the deposit morel} for 
his own inteiest to the depreciation of the Imperial asset 

It is suggested that Government should appoint a special inspcotoi of iiiincs who has had 
a thorough Iniovvledge of metal mining— not coal mining Such an ofllci il should, before he 
enters upon his duties, be attached to all tbe more impoitant mining concerns, one bv one, in 
Older to thoroughly leain and appreciate all the true conditions under which the industry is at 
present being worked, so that he ma} aftei wards know exactly the feelings aud conditrons of 
those concerns whose mrnes he will ultimately hav c to inspect on behalf of Gov ernmeut ‘ 

It IB further urged tint the Government should woik in co operation with this Association 
in regard to the appointment of an} such olheial inspectoi of mines, and that after such mines 
inspector has taken up his duties, that he in turn should woik in co-operation with this 

'■y ‘i** ''■‘“'•"o” 

11 io iJie second dif lenity, theft o/««c«— The practical solution to this difficulty 

will be the removal of the onus of proof from the shouldeis of the rightful owner of the 
mica stolen to the shoffideis of the person accused or suspected of Btealin"^ it The existinir 
police regulations for Howrah form a satisfactory basis for this . ° existing 

The ihnd (hfienlty, 1 e , mnf ofptoper technical Inowicdgc —The su^frested annomtment 

cal knowledge to those persons and concerns w'ho now lack this. Lectuies should be given, 
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saj, once a week oi once a moutTij in older to instruct the managers of mines bow to overcome 
their nnmcious difficulties^ after of course, any such official has become thoroughly acquainted 
with all local conditions In this way an official ippointed by Government could peifoim the 
joint duties of the Government inspector of mines and technical instructor 

111 reviewing the above, it is obiious that even if the piesent system of regulations both 
under the Mines Act and the Police regulations and the absence of proper technical iiistiuc. 
tions were not matters of such great importance in the early days of this industry, they are 
to-day matteis which require immediate rectification after the most seiious consideration Tho 
whole of the industry has changed not only fioin a mining point of view, but as regards its 
importance amongst the Ley indiistiies of the Empue, and theiefoie it should receive treat- 
ment which IS absolutely suitable and it should not be coupled up with any othei mining 
mdnstrj such as lime stone, manganese oi coal, etc , but such legulations and restiictions should 
be applicable to the mica industry onlj' 

There is no doubt that the intioduction of piopei regulations and restiictions will, to 
some extent, revolutionize the industiy, but this is most nccessaiy foi the future welfare of 
tho industiy ' > 

In the absence of such lestrictions the ultimate fate of the industry will be sealed, and 
all the deposits will, foi the most jiait, have to be abandoned although still containing laigc 
quantities of mica 

In ordei to help the mica industry, it is absolutely necessary and of the most immediate 
imjioitance for Government to take such steps that will prevent the theft of mica, and thus 
allow those nlio aie doing then best to work then mines properly to receive the whole of then 
output, and thus alfo.d them a leasonabie chance of success 

Although I have only mentioned tin ee mam defects, ycttheie are many other defects such 
as the want of proper road communications in the district, special regulations in regard to the 
Kodaima forest and facilities to those woiking in the TCodaima reserved forest, but these points 
can no doubt, be discussed in C ilcutta, 

I am prepared to support the following statements in oial examination, and to give 
complete instances of tho various defects mentioned 

Oral Evidence, 80th November, 1916 

. Frendent — Q You are the Secretary of the Kodarma Mica Mining Association?— 
J, Yes 

Q Can you tell us what the constitution of that Association is ? — A Most of the leading 
films in mica in this district aie lepiesented usually by their Manageis The Chairman is the 
Deputy Commissioner of Hazaribagli ex-officto 

Q Have you any qualifications for membership ? — A Members must be the proprietors 
of a mica mine or mines or their proxies. 

Q Do you elect the members ? — A The membeis are elected at a general meeting on a 
majority of votes, and I am directed to make all the necessary arrangements foi their formal 
entry 

Q Can you tell us how many there aie ? — A There aie eleven. They include mioa 
miners in the zemindar is The amount of mica land in the Government reseried forest is 
not really very large It is large in itself, but not in proportion 

Q Do you know anything about the Bihar and Onssa Mica Association ? — I have 
heard of it, but the whole thing, I think, fizzled out 

Q How long hai e you youiself been engaged in mica mining ? — A Six years 

Q What mines are you controlling ? — A Peisonally I am not controlling any mines 
now We have a mines department actually contiolling the mines I was superintendent of 
the mines department for some little time 

Q You aie under Messrs Chiestien Ss Co , Ld ? — A Yes 

Q Are most of your mica leases in Government land or zemindans ? — A "We own a good 
deal of area in both 

Q, Are the conditiohs for mica mining similar in both the areas, that is to say, in the 
form of lease ? — A No They are not similar 

Q Would not that stand in the way of any kind of regulations dealing with the question 
of mica thieving ? — A Not at all 

Q Would it be possible foi the Government to contiol mica mining in Ganwan and 
other zemindans ? — A. Yes - ' ^ 

I Q, They could not inteifeie with the terras of the lease I suppose ? — A I do not think 
that it would make any dilleience Any lestiictions or conditions that Government might 
like to impose would, I think, be entirely outside the existing leases from ordinary zemindars 

Q Would it be possible to impose restrictions consistent w'lth the terms of the leases ? — A 
I should thmk so 

Q Is it possible for a manJ;o have a very small plot, or is he compelled to take up a plot 
of a certain size ?— 4 I am talking of both Government land and zemindan land 
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0 In the cnee of Government he can take up a plot of one square uincn risually amounts 

to about to acres, and in the case of an oulmary vemindaii he can buy a hukumnamah for 
about Es 5 and make a hole and produce a considerable amount of mica 

Q That is a means of covering mica tliier ins ’ — ^ Yes One of them 
O Thervaymuhichnmangetsasmallleaseuithfacility?-^ Ye. It is quite easy for a 
man to anange with a zemindar to pay him a nominal amount, such as Rs j, and hen to laise 
mica worth Rs 2n,000 to Rs 50,000 or something like that Undei the present conditions it 
IS impossible to do anything to stop thiering, the difficulty being the question of identification 
0 You cannot identify a sheet of mica in any u ay ?—J No If yorr find a man selling 
and or en if you catch him almost red-handed, he goes up to the fhana and you are asked to 
identify the mica, which is ibsolutcly impossible 


Q The real onus is thronn on the accusei ? — Yes 

Q JIany mica companies woik by contract or thiougli contiactois ? A Many do 

Q They obtain leases and allow certain areas to be worked by contiactois ?—A Yes 

Q Does that system increase the facility foi mica tlneving, because the contiactors them- 
selrcs become receivers of stolen mica and hand over the thing to those from whom they hare 
taken the contract One’s on n coolies are bigger thiercs than any one In a film 
eniploy^ing a large numbei of coolies each cooly has his little share In our own case rve lose 
about 50° per cent of out output The idea of having contractors leally, as in my own 
case, IS the only thing to do In oui onn paiticulai instance, in Gann an, there are lots of 
people and if you do not employ them as contractors they simply steal mica from you and you 
hare no control Orel them, and it IS far bcttei to hare them as contiactois under the present 
conditions The only thing ne can do is to take these people and employ them in our onn 
property 

Q You arc diiven in fact to recognise the piactice of mica thieving ?—A Not that We 
aie not diiven to recognise the piaetice, but ne aie driren to pi event a great deal more 
of it In fact, we tried an experiment by not using these people as contiactois in Ganwan 
and we found that the amount of stuff going out of Ganwan was considerably more than 
n hen we had them as contiactors, and so we took them in as contractors That is the only 
thing ne can do and eren then they lob us 

Q I have heard it suggested that the difficulty may be removed if the Government 
appointed a limited number of agencies to leceive mica foi transpoit out of the distiict Could 
a scheme of that kind be noiked out by your Association ? — A It mil lead to a good deal of 
complication It is ratbei a complicated system 

Q They would be the only people authorised to transmit mica fiom the district to the 
outside market, and their depots would be in effect like custom houses at a port Yon do not 
think that a scheme of that kind has been thought out by youi Association ? — A We have not 
given it any seiious consideration 

Q I am asking you to think about this, because one does not want to adopt special legisla- 
tion if the same good tan bo effected mtbout legislation, which must cut across too many 
interests, because you have got zemindin land and Govcinment land being worked too'cthei 
by the same concoins ?—A I can place it before the Association 

Q It Mould be'lhe business of Ihc authorised agent, before receiving mica to satisfy him- 
self that it came from a mine ? — A Yes 


Q And that would hare a good moral effect even if it W'eie not always effectual in 
checking thefts ? — A What would be the objection if the onus of proof is shifted ? 

Q You will ha vo to w ork that thiough the police, thiough then minoi officials, and it may 
lend to abuse ?—A It will be very difficult to get at the figiiies of mica stolen Tlieie aie lots 
of mica receiving people 

~ ^ proposal to shift the onus of proof on to the thief is an old oues 
tion 111 Chola Mgpui ? Have you had any discussions with the Local Goveinment on the 
subject?-—/! \\ e offered the draft of a bill once on the occasion of Sir Charles Bay ley s visit to 
Kodarma but it was not approved Peisonally 1 should say it was a little too complicated 

<2 II hy did the\ not approve of it ? Did they express any opinion on the pimcmle re^aid- 
mg the onus of proof ? — A No It turned \eiy laigely on a system of licensing to tiade° 

‘I it Mas found that a laige number of people engaged in mica were 

against the bill It is veiy difficult to make eftective suggertions of this kind made bv the 
industry and not Eiippoi ted unanimously by the industry ?—// The difficulty will always be 
lero The people whose business is based on stolen niiea do not aslc' any questions an^ any 

bill that IS brought in is bound to meet with opposition ^ 

entire?y shifting of the onus of proof ?-~A I do not think it did 

Q Supposing you had siiecial legislation shifting the onus of pioof, to what area would 

Q And also Ntllore ? — A I cannot say 
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Q You realise that this shifting of the onus of proof is a veiy serious departure from the 
ordinary pimciples of criminal law? It is said to be lustified in South Africa because of 
the enormous relative impoitance of gold and diamond industries theie, to whioh the mica 
industries of India beai no proportion whatever? — A That is true But mica is a key industry 
novw I am now acting for the Government of India for the collection of certain qualities 
of mica They are of enormous impoituice It is small in pioduction but valuable in puce 
Of course I cannot say that the actual pioluction IS at all comparable with gold and silvei 
or diamonds, but at the same time m its way it is equally impoitaut As the electrical industry 
increases, still more eaio will be required to safeguard the mica industry 

Q At present the diflictilty is that an individual mine is not very concentrated I mean 
nil the workers do not go out by one or more ways which you can control and where you can 
search people when they go out ? — A That can be done It might have some effect, but very 
V cry small, becanso a great deal of mica is actually stolen at night and it is impossible to 
guard eveiy mine like that 

Q Supposing, in addition to the suggestion made by the President as regards the transport 
of mica from the mica aiea, there is a rule that no one will be allow cd to mine without a 
license, will that have a prevcntiv e action ? — A I think it would Suppose a man has license 
for a mine and he still receives mica stolon from other mines I do not see how you are going 
to check it 

Q But this would only get at the man who is ohvionsly holding a bogus mine simply to 
receive stolen mica ? — A What about people who have uot got mines at all, but who aie 
merely dealers ? 

’ Q The mines on the Gov einmeut land are held under the mining and piospecting lules 
The mines m the zemindan are not held undei piospecting or mining leases, but simply leases 
from the zemindar ? — A In the case of leases that w o bave, they are leases for the mining 
lights of mica from the zcmindai 

Q Suppose the Government took up the mining lights fiom the zemindar so as to 
prevent a man from hav mg a bogus mine ? What are you going to call a mine ? — A If you 
go as far as the limit laid down by the hlincs Act, it is 20 feet 

Q What about all those pit holes under the 20 feet ? — A Piom these you cau get quite a 
laige amount of mica sometimes— -I mean honcstlj 

Q You e^ould not discriminate the notorious receivei ? — A It will be very difficult You 
may know' all the notoiious receivers and have a veiy shreud suspicion that they aie indulging 
in this particular kind of trade and I think it is veiv difficult to furnish sufficient proof to 
secure a conviction I think tho Piosident’s idea is quite sound, and it ought to be backed up 
bj tho shifting of the onus of pioof That is tho only ical waj of controlling the thing 

Fretident — Q The only suggestion which appears to me so far to be practicable is 
narrowing the channels of outlet, we might have one oi two local agents, who can ascertain 
from tlie local gossip which are the doubtful evporteis of mica That might hav e a good moral 
effect? — A I fully admit that in oidinary cncumslances it must be most unjustifiable to shift 
tho onus of proof Tho reason of Ihe suggestion was because something like that was required, 
and it 16 not a new thing entiiely , 

Q Some system of money deposit system would keep out a lot of undesii.ahles? — ’A Not 
from earning a bving, but from caimiig what they' bivo lutbeito been getting 

Q You tbink it is possible foi tie Association to coiwidcr the suggestion that there should 
be one or two licenced depots, and that no mica should leave the distiict except through these 
depots Would that interfere with the fieedom of the individual and would it interfere with 
the trade ? — A I do not think so I will put it before tho Association 

Q You also complain that there is no suitable inspector of mines to control the mining 
operations in the distnct ? — A Yes. 

Q The present airaiigemeut is that one of the ordinary inspectors of mines visits the 
district now and then?— ^ Yes About once a year, oi when there is an accident he 
comes up 

Q. Consequently lie does not see much of the mica trade and mica methods as a whole ? 
— A No 

Q Do you think thatAhe industiy is big enough to warrant the Government appointing a 
first class mspeotor to control mica only ? — A I should think so 

Q "What is tho value of the mica exported from Hazanbagh distnct including Mongbyr ? 
— A I cannot tell you at piesont I can give you that if you wish afterwards 

Q Most of your mica comes from the zemiudaii tracts ? — A About one-half At 
present we arc doing moie work in the Government forest than in the zemindans For various 
reasons we aie not developing the propeity in the latter 

Q When you are dealing with questions in tho Kodaima forest generally, y^ou bave to deal 
with the forest ranger? He controls the mica mining operations ? — A No, only as fai as the 
cutting of timber for mining work and for the cairiago of macbineiy tbiougb tho forest are 
concerned 
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Q He will have notUing to do witli inspecting your mines ? — J No 
Q Who oontiols your returns for loyalty ? Who inspects j our accounts n itli regard to 
the quantity of output ? — J We do not pay royal tr 

Q Don’t you on the Government land ? — J We pav dead rent Koyalty was tried about 
8 or 9 years ago and it was found to bo a hopeless failure After nine years of smooth 
running they want to try it again^ which would bo a mistabo 

Mr G li Zoto Q About the question of having an Iiispootor to instnict people in 
proper methods^ there is some dispute as to wliat are proper methoils ? — A The best way ' 
simply to say, mining methods so far as they arc applicable to mica There are lots 
people who are mining who simply mine for the present and not for the future 

Q My point IS this, would you not haio difficulties if you do not lot a mine owner take 
the responsibility for the methods in which he is carrying on his mining from the point of 
view of production ? — A Supposing m consequence of the advice given to him by the instruct- 
ing Inspector ho undergoes a big loss, is Government to be liable? — A I do not think so I 
do not see why Government should bo liable It is not Government fault 

President — Q Do you think that anything would bo gamed if we suggested to Govern- 
ment that an officer bo placed on special duty for, say, one season, to cramino the whole 
state of affairs in this area with regard to mining and discuss the mattci with your Asso- 
ciation and to report to Government, making proposals with regard to control of the industry in 
future ? It would bo difficult for us to form a clear appreciation of the local circumstances 
It IB obviouslj' a variegated picture Them arc some people vv ho are quite willino' to work 
honestly and in the best interests of the country, and there are others apparently with no 
legard to the future of the mdiistr} ?~A It would cert mil) bo a good thing to have Govern- 
ment on then part send out a man to make a local enqiiirj ° 

Q Has there been any such local enquiry made ? — A I have not beard of one I fake it 
the enquiry will be not only of the actual working and the method of working the mine, but 
the local conditions generally, because local conditions are a very important point Jtoad 
commnmoations are bad , for instance, in the Kodarma forest, there are two roads and the 
Forest department allow Its 200 a year foi the maintenance of these roads The roads are 
under the Forest department 

Q The Forest department is not expected ordinirily to make roids except for thenurnose 
of cairying forest produce ?-A This road is not under the Distnct Board but under the Forest 
department, and I think they got two or three times as much income fiom mica leases as 
they do fiom timber, and another thing is that the timber can never be worth much because 
the country IS far too stony and rockj I would not go so far is to say that the whole 
forest shoiild be absolutely cut down straightaway, but tbev should relax tbcir present methods 
and support the mica industiy much more, ns it is tbeir main source of support 

Hon’ble Sir F E Stewart —Q I gather your Association Ins not been able to deiio/. 

lestrictions that they would recommend to bo imiio'cd on the 
industry ?-.^ W e have merely agreed on the vanous points wo have bronebt forward In 

my particular case I Lave written the report as merel) showing the ex.st.n- coiSoiis aS 

fha^hne T might very well bo introduced to put thing's mbf That is 

m^ftir 9 Ido not know Low far Government vv ,11 be able to "assist m tl m 

1. of 'mry Wide poweis 'Woiild n i. 

his decision ?—A You mean as far as the actual mining is concerned ? ^ accept 

I.A, ^ f mi'i'it a question of consultation Asloiio- Are AAncem mo. +i 
he has an easy time It will be m the men nf f,,A «aa.a 1 a i , are conserving the mines 
he will have to insist upon certain methode nf ^a f ‘''o the mines tint 

with all local conditions The mica industry I's t^omf ’^i acquainted 

practically all on the surface and m the old da)s voW iLld mining 

pom 0 view All these surface deposits have been practically worked out^”° a mining 

:'=i~ 5 

0 On Government land and puvate land 7-J Yes 

.ho 

e Is there not any check upon the oujrorm ee / ^ ^ ^ 

the present conditions there is no check ^ ^ particular mine ?-~J Under 

We can r^^Uy,” wLnTt St™ wh to ^7 

the mine godown ^ ooolies leave the mine and take mica to 
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Q Is there no surveillance on the coolies when they go out of the area in which they are 
working ? — ‘A It is absolutely impossible You cannot do it I heard of a case the other diy 
The Sub-Inspector caught a man hut nobody came forward to claim the mica That man 
bad to he let off with his packet of mica How can one know that the mica came from any 
particular mine or mines ? 

Q You recommend the appomtment of a special Inspector of Mines who should ha\e 
received education in mming engineering ? — A Yes 

A Is there any school at present in the country where mica mining is taught ? — A I do 
not know of one 


Additional written Evidence 
{Submitted after oral examination ) 

I am in receipt of your letter No 3i24 of the 18th .Tune on the subject of the adoption 
of a hmited numhei of agencies to receive mica for transport out of the district so as to remove 
the present practice of mica thieving 

As agreed I have placed this matter before the Association in the light of Sir Thomas 
Holland'’s suggestions but the opinion IS that the existence of such Custom Clearing Houses 
would not be any cheek on the present practice of mica thieving The reason being that such 
a check as these Custom Clearing Houses would effect is at a point which is beyond the 
actual stage at which the pimoipal amount of thieving takes place 

For instance, supposing two persons called “ A'' and “B)” were dealing in mica “A.” 
has regular working mines of his own from which he derives his output honestly “ B is a 
man who has nominally a small mine but is able to keep up a fairly steady output by means 
of some arrangements wnth some of the coolies and sirdars in the service of “ A ” How 
would it be possible for the officers in charge of such Custom Cleaiing Houses to detect the 
fact that any of B’s mica came from A^s mine ? It would be impossible to detect it 

It may be argued by those who are not thoroughly conversant with all the local conditions 
of mica mining that it is up to “ A to pievent the mica from his mine from going elsewhere, 
but this IS not piacticable owing to the fact that mioa deposits are not confined to a limited 
number of mines such as could be pioiided with a reasonably reliable guard to pievent mica 
going astray, but they appeal all over the country-side and most of the deposits are not in 
themselves laige enough individually to make it practicable to maintain such a force of reliable 
guards and are moreovei laigely situated in the heart of dense jungle where tigers and 
leopards abound 

The mam point is in the existence of the receivers of stolen mica and as long as they 
exist and create a market for scolenmica, mica will continue to be stolen 

From the above it wall be seen that any check that could be exercised at the point wffieie 
the mica leaves the district is too tar along the line as the trouble does not occur at that point 
but at the point where the mica is taken from the ground 

At a second meeting which was held for the purpose ot discussing this particular subject, 
1 was mstiuoted by the Association to procure a copy of the mining rules now in force in 
Mysore f 01 gold and it has been generally agreed that tie Mysoie Mines Regulation, 1906, 
clauses 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 (1), 10 (2), 10 (3), 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19 and 20 would 
possibly meet the needs of this present situation in mica 

I enclose a copy of the clauses and sections, etc , referred to, for youi infoi matron 

It 18 not improbable that this matter will be discussed still further in the light of these 
hlysore rules and if any fuithei decisions are arrived at, I shall be pleased to let you knou , 
but at the same time, I do not anticipate much alteration in the views of the Association on 
this subject as the principle adopted in Mysore seems to be the only one Mhich is likely to be 
of any practical benefit to mica miners in the suppression of mica theft 


Mysore Mines Regulation, 1906 


Clauses apphcahle to G-old tn Mysore 

Clauses as amended appltcahle to Mica 

\ 

Clausb 5 


> 

Mining materials not to he purchased, conveyed oi hept 
icifhout written pel mission — No person Elmll pmchase 

01 take in barter or exchange anv mining mateiial 
belonging to a Mining Proprietor without the wiitten 
permission of such Mining Eiopnetoi or his Superinten- 
dent, nor shall any person, without such written permis 
Sion, receive, convey, or, except in such places ns may be 
specially authorized, keep, any such mining mateiial 
otherwise than for use foi mining purposeb on behalf of 
such Mining Propiietor oi his Superintendent 

No olteiahon 

/ 

; f 

i 
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- Mysore Ml^LS IIegufation, 1906 — conid . 


Clauses apphcullc lo Gold tn Myso) e Clauses as amended aj>j>hcallc lo Mtca 


CtAUBE 0 

Pciialty for unlawful possession of tnininq malcuals — No nltoration 
An^ person found to be in possession of any inminp 
material -n-itbont the wiittcn pci mission of a Mining 
Proprietor or Saponntondont, and unnblo to pioio that 
Ins possession of the same vrna obtained in a lanrfnl 
manner, ehall, on conviction before a Magistrate, bo hnblo 
to the penalty provided in section 18 

Clause 7 


ticcnscs resuired flit gold dcalcis and goldsmiths — It 
shall not bo lawful for any person to buj oi sell on- 
wiough*- gold 01 to receive unwrought gold by way of 
baiter or pledge without a gold dealoi s license, nor to 
cany on the piofession of a goldsmith without a gold- 
smith’s license as heioinaftcr provided 


It slnll not bo lawful for any person to buy or 
sell mica or to receive mica by woj of barter or 
pledge without a mica dealer’s license, nor to 
carry on the profession of mica without a mica 
dealer’s license ns hereinafter provided 


Provided that it shall not bo necessary for a Mining Pro 
prictor to takeout a goldsmith s license on ncoonnt of the 
smelting, refining or othei preparation of any gold 
obtained from bis mine by anj persona acting on liis 
behalf 

Clause 8 


Unnecessaiy 


(1) Power to grant a license — The liconaos roforred to in 
section 7 may be issued by a Magistrate of the Pirst 
Class on payment of such foes as the Goioinmcnt may bj 
rule prescribe in that behalf, and oveiy license shall 
terminate on the Slst day of Deoombor of tho year in 
which it IS issued 


No alternlion 


(2) Baeiy gold dealoi s and oioiy goldsmith’s license and 
eveiy application for a lioinse, shall, lospcctiaoly, be in 
such forms as may bo prescribed b^ Goaernment 


Bvory ""ica dealer’s license and oiory application 
for a license shall bo in such forms ns may bo 
prc'cribod by Goa emmont 


Clause 9 


Power to cancel a license — ^No license shall be issued to 
any applicant unless the Magistrate is satisfied that ho 
IS a pemon of good oliaiaotcr and reputation, and it 
shall bo in tho nb'oluto discrotion of tho Magistrate to 
grant or withhold such license ns ho may think fit 
Any license may bo cancelled by a Pirst Class Magistrate 
on the licensee being convicted of any offcnco — such con 
aiction not being roaoiscd on appeal or in revision — 
which in the opinion of tho Mngistiato lenders him 
unfit to hold a license Piondod that any decision 
under this section by a Magistrate othoi than the 
District Magistrate shall bo appealable to the Distiiot 
Magistrate, whoso order shall be final 


No alteration 


Clause 10 


(1) Bools to he maintained — Every hcensed gold dealer 
shall keep at his place of bnsine s a book (heieinnftor 
called a gold dealer s rt gister) in which the icccipt or 
disposal of all unwronght gold shall bo immediately 
entered in such foim as may be presenbed by Govoin 
meat 


Every licensed mica dealer shall keep at his place 
of business a book (hereinafter called a mica 
dealers register) in which the receipt or 
uisposal OI nil tnicd shall bo iniuiodiatoly 
entered in such form ns may bo prescribed bv 
Government ■’ 


(2) Every licensed goldsmith shall keep at his place of 
business a book (beiemafter called a goldsmith’s register) 
in which the receipt 01 disposal of all gold, eilvert gold 
or Bilvei jowelleiy, unwrought gold oi other gold staff, 
received, treated, oi disposed of by him shall bo immc 
diately entered in such form as may be prescribed by 
Government ’’ 


Not applicable 


(3) Every gold dealer’s legister and eveiy goldsmith’s 
register together with any aiticle oi items of gold 
lefeired to tbeiein and in the possession of tho licensee 
shall be open to inspection at any time by any police 
ofilcei not below the rank of Chief Constable, or any 
police officer specially authorized lu this behalf by the 
baperintendent of Police or by j Pu-,t Class Magisiiato , 
provided that the pemoii making such inspection shall 
not divulge the lesnlt tboieof to any person othci than 
a po'ice officer or Magistrate or by oidei of a court, 
under a ponaffy on conviction not cvcctdin- one bundled’ 
rupees 


Every mica dealer’s register in the possession 
of the licoiiEco shall bo open to inspection at 
any time by any police officer not below the 
lank of Chief Constable, or any police officer 
specially authoiizcd in this behalf by tho 
Supeimtondent of Police 01 by a lirst Class 
Magistrate , prov idcd that the person making 
such inspection shall not divuto tho result 
thereof to any person other than a police officei 
orMagishatom by order of a oouif, under a 
penalty on comiction nofc exceeding ono 
Imndied mpeos ° 
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MtlSoee MI^LS Elgtjlation, 1900 — contd 


Clauses ajppUcahle to Gold tn il^soie 

I Clauses as amended applicable to Mica 

Clatjbb 11 


Goldsmiths not to deal vnth gold, etc , until after three 
days rcccijit — No licensed goldsmith shall smelt, ivorh, 
use or deal m ith any of the articles directed to bo entered 
in his register under section 10 until after the expiry of 
three 'clear days fiom tho time when such artiolo is 
receii od by liim Provided that this section shall not 
apply to the repairing of articles of yowollory by a gold 
smith in any way which does not change or destroy tho 
identity of such articles 

Not applicable 

i 

. 

CLAUSE 12 


Foucssion of unK) ought gold unlavful except til ceitain ' 
cases — It shall not be lawful for any person to hare in 
his possession any unwioiight gold unless ho holds a gold 1 
dealer’s liconso oi a goldsmith’s license or unless he is a 
Mining Pr^rietor or duly ncorcdited person acting on 
behalf of a Mining Piopnctor 

, It shall no‘ he lawful for any person to have in 
his possession any mica unless ho holds a mica 
dciler’s license or unless ho is a Mining 
Propiictoi or duly aecieditcd person on bohalt 
of a Mining Propiiotor 

Clatibb 13 


Fcnallyfor breach of section [S, C, 7 , 10, 11 or 12 —Any 
person committing an offence under section 5, 6, 7, 10, 
11 or 12 shall, except in tho case mentioned in tho pro 
a iso to sub section (S) of section 10, bo liable on conaic 
lion to fine not exceeding file hundred rupees, or impri 
sonment of either description foi a term which may 
extend to one y tar, or both 

No alteration 

Cdat.be 14 

1 

1 

Substitution or addition of tchtppiiig in ccitain care* —It 
sh ill be in the discretion of the Mngistrato, n the ease 
of any person, not being a female oi ollur person 
cxcmptcu under section 303 of tho Colo of Criminal 
Procedure, who shall be convicted of a second offence 
under section 5, 0, 7 or 12, to award whipping under tho 
provisions of tho Mysore Whipping Bcgulation Y of 1003, 
either in substitution of, or in addition to, the penalty 
proa Ided in section 13 

No nlteinlion 

Clause 15 


Foirtr to seal eh — Any police oDlcci, not below the rani 
of an oflicer in charge of a police station, may search any 
person or any house, building or place for Iho discoa cry 
of any mining material, unwrought gold or other thini. 
with, or in respect of, which an offence under this 
Uegnlation is reasonably suspected to baio been com 
mittcd 

Any polioo officr, not below tho rank of an officer 

1 in chargo of a police station, may search any 
person or any house, building or place for the 
discoa cry of any mining material, mica with, oi 
in iispcot of, vrhich an offence under this 
Regulation is reasonably suspected to haae 
been committed 

Clause 16 


Liability of tenant oi occapici of premises iii rcgaid to 
unierought gold or mining natenal seized thci cm -Any 
person being tho tenant or occiip cr or reputed tenant oi 
occupier of any pieiiii'cs, at tlie time when any uiiwi ought 
gold or mining m itcrial reasonably suspected of bciiii, 
stolen or unlaivfully obtained is found thereon and seized 
by any police officer, shall be deemed to have been in 
possession of biich unwrought gold or mining material 
within the moaning of section IJ or G, as tho case may 
be, until ho proics the contrary 

Any person being the lenantor occupier or reputed 
tenant or occupm of any piomises, at the time 
when any mica or mining material reasonably 
suspected of being stolen or unlawfully obtained 
IS found thorcon and seized by any police officer, 
shall be deemed to haae beon in possession of 
such mica oi mining material within tho mean- 
ing of section 12 or 6, as tho oaso may be, 
until ht proa cs tho contrary* 

Clause 17 


Ztaliltlg of undcsiialle person to be oideied off any 
mine or cooly colony — Tho Superintendent of Police 
for the Kolar Gold 1 lolds may, bv oidei m wilting, diicct 
any pcia,ou, w nose residence w ithin such area as may be 
notified by Goi omment from time to time is considered 
niidesirabfo, to quit tho said area within twenty-fom 
boms and such peison shiill not, attci thn lapse of tho 
Hid time, rLiniiiii it or reenter tho said niea without i 
tho pirmitsion of tlio said buporinkndont of Police j 

1 

i 

Tho Superintendent of Poheo foi the districts of 
Hnzanbagh, Monghyi and Gaya and correspond- 
ing nfiioials in Calcutta may, by order m 
avnting, dueot any poison, avhose residence 
within suih area as may be notified by Govern- 
ment fiom time to time is conaidored undesir- 
able, to quit the said aioa within twenty four 
hours mid such peison shill not, aftei tho 
lapse of the said time, lomain at oi re euter 
tho said aiea aaithout the permission of tho 
said Supenntendont of Police and corresponding 
official-, 
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Clauses opphtahle io Gold in Mgsorc 1 

! Clauses as amended ajipltcalle to Mica 

CtAVBE 19 


Penalty for li caches of section If—Ani ‘1?? 

nnttuiE nuj act prolubiting uodor Bcclion 17 «!iau oo 
liable on conviction to fine not cxcocdinp one Lundred 
rupees or jmpnBonraent of either descnpiion for (v lorm 
not oicoeding three Tuonlhs or both 

bio alteration 

CtauBr 20 


Cogmzahltiv of ofcncci ly the Police —AH offences 
undei BoctwnB G. 0 7, 10, 11, 12, 10, 17 ot Ihw Kcgiih 
tion Bbnll bo cognizable bj the polico 

Ko alteration 

WnMJbs No 

01 


Ml E Lane 


Mk E Mine Managcryiht Chota Nagpur Mutt Sguilica'i, M,Kottiria, llatarxlagh 

JJtilricl, Chola Nagpur 


WmiTJN jMDrscr 


Mining Mid 
Prospecting Riilos 
(1918), Mining 
Leases 


Poiest Dcpaitniout 


Mil. i thefts 


Witli rclcicmc to the chufic lu the new mining Icni-o in tlic jiroposod model form of Icto 
for mica in which a royalty of 3 pel cent ad lalorcm mat bo levied m lieu of a dead rental of 
Ee 1-8 per acre, 1 beg to state tint the ro 3 .i!tyF} stem ib ([into iinsuilcd to the mica indubtrv and 
w ill simply lead to friiid In f lof it inn} bo compared monll} w ith the income t ix and the J>cr- 
bonal tax in munioipalitics— because there ib no pocsibibU of checking the quntititv or value of 
the lessee’s outinit except at an impracticablo expense on olhcials and great inl’rftrt’nc'* w itli the 
w oik of mining It prcscutb a great temptation to actual dishonest} and even to the most 
Herupuloub lessees it piesonts practical diOicnltieb 111 calculating values fairl} between thrrn- 
solves and Government To the extent that the dishonest evade parinont it constitutes a tndo 
prelcrouce in fuourof the dishonest of a grossly unfair kind 

<2 105. — Thoio IS only ono road leading through the Kodarma forest ind it was 
made about 20 years .igo The other so called roads through tho forest are only rough tracks 
along which even tho primitive sagar (village carl) can with dillicult} travel 'Iho mini road 
issoill-kepfc IS to be practicall} useless for an} wheeled tr.iiho except hnlloek larts The 
reason is tliut tho Forest Department would not give enough money for the maintenance of 
the road The} hue not made a new ro id lu this iorest ns far as I am nwaro for over 20 
}eais 

Tho present aniiuvl revenue accruing to tho Forest Department from tho mica imties is 
about Es 32,000 The total amount of mono} spent b} them on tbo upkeep of the roid and 
tracks m the foiest is about Es 200 aumual!} 

The want of propoi communications throughout tho forest is a v cry sorious hindrance to 
the development ol the industr} Eoads are urgontl} w intcd 

As the police seem unable to prevent these it is time the law relating to theft of mic i 
was changed At picsent a cooly ina} be caught caiiyiug mica which he has stolen— in 
f lot several instauces have occuricd in which the police have arrested coolips with btolen inic i 
lu then po'sessioii but as no one chimed tbo said mica, it being imporsiblo to ideiitifv it tho 
culprits weio leleased ' ’ 

The law as it stands at present lays tbo onus of proof on the prosecution but in the case 
of mica it IS, as I have stated above, impossible to identify mica 

What lb wanted IS that the Calcutta and Ilovvrrh law which insists th.it the onus of 
pioof rests on the suspected person should bo brought into force in tho mining area 


OllAL EVIDLNCE, 30 m No\T.JIBLU 1910 

President— Q You say th it what is wiiuted is tint the Calcutta and tho IlowTnh liW 
which ingists that the onus of pioof rests on tho suspeoted person should bo brought into 
force m the milling aiea I do not quite uudeistand the expression I have not heard of 
the Calcutta and Howrah law M hat is this ?—^ There is i special police bvc hw lu foito 
in Calcutta < 

Q. The onus of pioof is on the suspected person ?—J Yes, in Calculi v any pcisou 
suspected of cairy mg stolen piopcrty may be stopped by the police A Policem in told mo this 
some time ago * 

of gol*! mining and diamond milling the operations are limited to a small 
number of fairly laige concerns and it IS oousequentl} eny to u.uiow tho issue With regard 
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to the ongin of either the gold or the diamonds Hut in. the case of mica mines I undei 
stand that there are so many small concerns that it is impossible to apply any law of the 
hind The concerns are so small that anybody might be a mica th'ef in a small way ? 
— A Quite so 

Q So that you cannot suggest any way hy which this thieving can he prevented except 
by reversing what we regard as a very important principle of lustice, that is, throwing the 
onus of proof on the suspected person It will he a rather ditBcult thing to do ’ — A I 
suppose so 

Q Can yon suggest any other way of avoiding this difficulty ? — A Every miner should 
have a license 

o Q License for what ? — A To prove he is entitled to carry the mica Every workman 
should have a ticket with the name of his employer oi company and Ins own number and the 
mine in which he is working on the ticket 

Q What would prevent the man who is canyfng a pass from handing it over to another 
friend who IS not justified in carrying it ? — A The only way is to make the Siidar of a gang 
of workmen responsible for his men's tickets and he should be made to deposit a substantial 
security 

Q Would it be possible to limit the number of men who aie authoiised to carry mica in 
the open areas from the mine? — A It would not be possible 

Q Would it he possible to prevent mica being earned at night? — A It would he 
difficult as the Eodarma forest has so many outlets 

Q What I mean is would it inconvenience the honest industry if we prohibit the carrying 
of mica at night? — A Yes, because in the hot weather the mines aie often worked at night 

Q You do not think this is practicable ’ — A No , it is not practicable for the reason 
given above 

Q Practically this thieving is done at night ? — A In the day too But most of it takes 
place at night 

Q The difficulty is to control it at night and you say that it would he inconvenient to 
have a Government regulation preventing the carrying of mica at night I" — A Yes, because 
of the leason already given 

Q We want rules of such a kind that they will reduce the amount of thieving and at the 
same time not senously interfere with the work of honest mining What hours can yon 
suggest?—^ Fixing of hours Will make no difference If a man wants to steal he will make 
opportunities The remedy for the evil lies in giving heavier sentences for mica theft, at 
present the sentences given are ridiculously light 

Q Can't you re-arrange the day so that you could get your coolies in by day-light ? — 
A We are dependent on a class of labourers who are cultivators and they attend to then fields 
in the mornings and go to the mines afterwards So that the woik has to be earned on till 
late in the afternoon 

Q Cannot you have certain number of coolies who are registeied and who could he 
provided with passes ? — A That ought to be done 

Q I am asking you these questions because if you aie making a complaint against mica 
thieving you must undertake to put up with a certain amount of inconvenience, that is to say, 
a certain amount of disturbance of your present habits if you are going to facilitate anything 
like Government regulations ? — A Quite so 

Q What I want to obtain is something like practical suggestions We have really none 
so far We have seen a draft Act sent up to the Bihai and Orissa Government, but on local 
enquiries being made they found that a large numbei of mica mmes are against the Act rathei 
than in favour of it In those circumstances it .s \ cry difficult for us to Act ? — A The 
Government should hold a conference with the leading mica films and draw up legislation 
which IS broadly suitable and reasonable and then insist on all the films and lessees carrying it 
out 

Q Do you think there are any mines which would not loyally carry out such regulations ? 
— A I cannot say that 

Q Could we control the issue of the passes to men who carry mica at night ? It would 
obviously be in the hands of the mining men themselves Can they be tiusted ? — A I believe 
people in the Kodarma mining area can be trusted but I know nothing about the zemin- 
daries 

Q That IS where the difficulty comes in Would it not be simpler to have a umform 
order preventing the carrying of mica at night ? — A The legislation snould apply to the entire 
mica field and industry without exceptions 

Q It has been suggested that mica thieving can be largely stopped if we had a regulation 
of this kind, namely, the establishment of one or two receiving dep6ts in the distnet and an 
order that no mica was to leave the district except through these depdts? — A Yes, this would 
be an excellent system if the official-iu' charge of the receiving depot was a trustworthy and 
capable man 
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0 A Cerent deal of mioa docB not pay loynll j it ill coininp: out of 7 .mind inos Would ,l 
mtevferc with the trade ns a whole if Go\eriimCnt passed i lepnhlion that no mica 
lea\e the district except throuffh certannegislcred depots ?~/f It iiould not inkrrere iiith the 
tiade and private poisons onning properties should bo rcnsonnhle and lovnl enough o su jmij 
to the same legislation ag thou felloM-worhers m Goionuncnt liolils 

Q Are you a mombei of the Itodnrmn Mining Asmtmtion ’ A Yes 
Q Can Tom Association discuss that question and produce something lihe n practical 
scheme?— i I shall place it before the Association 

0 I have ashed Mr Cochhurii* the same thing hut I avant to 1 nou from j on uhethor 
there is any yn md facie difficulty in the u.ay Is it u orlli uhilo 3 our t ons.denng it 1 

thmlo^^ ^ — Q I cannot nudorst mil uhat is the difiiculty Aon haioammo 

uorhimr ovei a scattered and a considerable area and aio imt a our l oolie-^ mining under 
Simon ision ?-A Yes, tho> nio mmmg undci the suponictou of sirdirs uho uere coohes them- 
selves heforc thoi ucre promoted and aro more or less in league ai ith Ihw coolies Phis is the 
only supervision that it pays us to emplov exiept in the cisc of i few of tlio larircr mine 
Q When they stop u ork tlic} bring their mica in licadloiil- to the godow n 4 A es 
Q And those godoun are at a coiisiderahlc distance ?— /f Somclimeg us far as sci On miles 
Q Do they got an} bonus on results ?—j4 14o Thev do not 

q Most of tho theft occurs hettt eon the mine and the godoun?— J A'o-, hut in m 1113 
oases the mica is taken out of the mine at night h} gangs of (hicics who ovenue (lie gmrds m 

Is the mica weighed at all before it loaves (lie mine ? — / If is not woiglnxl at the 
mine at all 

Q How do you know that the mica IS stolen or not ? — i Bv the dicappcaramc of the 
crystals that woio left showing in the mica reef at the close of the ]irc\ lous d 13 's work 

Q Is it piaclicahle to work the mino in the dark ? — A No, not 111 the diikncss hut the 
thieves have lights 

<3 Do }ounot have subsidiary godowns near the mine ? — i Inn few cast's, Inif a' a nilc 
the godowns is some disfauco away from the foicst for fcir of foie-t fire' often taneed by the 
ooolies cooking their food 

q Would it not he possible to have an iron s ifo which is not verv hiilkv ? — A AVo could 
do that but wo have got such a number of small mines that it would ho \en expeiiBive to do 
this Jtoreover the mica is stolon hcfoie it is taken to tlic godowns 

q You could use one godown for a radius of a irilo lound ’ — A One goilowu has to 
reteive the mica not from one mine only but from a group often “oicral miles ipirt 

Mr G B Low'—q Mr Cockburn made a suggestion tlint Goiornmcnt inuung engineers 
should he employed not only to carrv out the present functions of the Mines Insnecfors but 
also to compel and advise inmo oviiicis to work on sound linos Do y on consider that would 
ho a good policy ? — A Ido I think it would tic a ven good pohoi if we had some profes- 
sional men to give lectures once a week or once a fortnight to the managers and issistant 
managers of the various concerns 

Q I was not alluding to that sort of instruction I was alliuhng to the idea of inunng 
ongineeis coming round and oiiforLiiig the carry mg out of opoiations in a particular v av ? — 
A I think it would be a V or> good idea to be able to get advice fioni them One wants adv icc 
at times 

q Should it be advice or order ? — A Advice 

Q You. would not like, foi instance, a Government mining engineer coming round and 
saying that this is not the right wav of working the mines ?~A I would mthor get his advice 
than bo undei Ins orde's 

Q Do you think it would be a good thing to have the scope of these inspectors’ duties 
extended m the matter of greater inlerfeience?— if Wo do not want 1113 interference But 
we wint advice, a man whom we can consult when we have a diflicull 311000 of work on h uid 
Q Do yon think that the oidimry consulting engineers would object to that sort of 
ent^ by Goveininentinto the field of advising ?—A They may object from the point of \ lew 
ottheii private inteiosts, but I don’t sec why they should dichitc to Goieiumont in matters 
whore the public interest is at stake 

q Would 3 on have the Government mining engiuooi advising in individual cases or 
would you confine him to lecturing and general demonstration puriioscs ?~i 4 Let him do both. 

Mr A CliatieTton.—q Is the mining done very extravagauth ?—i 4 It has been done 
very extravagantly in the past But we are getting more careful We are bavin" scientific 
mining now ^ 

Q Would it not be possible and jnstifiablo if Gov ernment appointed an mspeetor to 
^peot the woikings of the mines and to see that no wasteful methods vvcio iidopled ?— 
We have an Inspector of Mines nheady He comes and inspects the mines 

* Y\at Adaitional Writtea Evidonco of Mr CocKbarn, VVitncis ^o iX), 
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Q How often ? — J Sometimes two oi tbiee times m a jear 

<2 He inspects the bigger mines ? — ^ He cornea up and enquiies into accidents wbenevei 
they occui and m the cold weathei he comes on tour 

Q Would it not be possible to intioduce a better system of mining so as to secure a laigei 
production and less uaste The methods adopted by the Indian miner aie often wasteful and 
uneconomic Would it be desirable if the owner of a license who is working in bad ivay, and 
with wastage uere put to lestiictions and made to work it in better ways ? — J That ought to 
be done 

Piesiclent — Q You refer to the 'royalty system of 5 per cent and the levy of a dead 
rental of Re 1-8-0 per acre Do you think that the new system is as good as the old one ^ — yi 
The new system of loyalty is not satisfactory It gives us much tiouble They give us 
countless forms to fill in and Government wants the returns of sales every six months 
which we cannot give as the mica is often not sold m London foi a year oi longer 

Q I think you are talking of the old system undei which you paid loyalty at 6 per cent 
on the local value ? — Q Yes 

Q And now you pay Re 1-8-0 an acie and no royalty Suiely this is the simplei 
system? — J Yes, that is the method we want In the new form of lease they want to do 
away with the dead lental and impose royalty 

Q Is it collect that you now pay Rs 1-8-0 an acie and is it not coirect that some yeais 
ago you used to pay 5 per cent ^ — J. Yes 

Q Is not the svstem of dead rental satisfactory ? — A Yes 

Q Why do you think the Government wmt to alter this ? — J Because they' want moie 
revenue from the mines they have sent a letter to the Association discussing about intioducing 
the loyalty system 

Q When did they' wute? — In October 1016 

Q Have the membeis of youi Associatiiu complained of the system of chaiging Re 1-S-O 
an acre ? — J[ No 

Q Have you any idea as to why Government are contemplating this change ? — A 
Because Government consider that they might obtain a higher revenue under the royalty 

Q Why not raise the lent to Rs 2 then ’ — A I have proposed to raise it to Re 1-12-0 
to the Commissioner of the Division 

Q Youi Association would like to have an mere ise of the dead rental rather than a 
reversion to the system ofroyilty ? — A Yes Because the royalty system entails incessant 
and vexatious examination of accounts which are generally carried out by subordinate oSicials 
Q The Government have not indicated then intention to icverf to the royalty system? — 
A Yes Government have indicated their intention of reverting to (he royalty system if they 
are satisfied that it is necessary 

Q Goveinment may be enquiring into the working of the present system Have they 
told you that it is their intention 'i' — A I'hey say that unless we can prove that Government is 
not losing money by the transaction they shill leveit to the lojalt} system 

<3 Tiiat is 1 different matter and youi waj' of proving it is by offeiing the enhanced rate 
of Be 1-12-0 ? — A I believe Government ofticialb find it diificnlt to obtain true returns from 
the majority of the mica fiims and from puvate lessees 

Q I do not think you need woiiy about it The Government is obviously trying to find 
out whether after a ceitain nurabei of rears dining which this system has been on trial they 
are losing money That is a very fan enquiry ? — A Yes 

Q If the Goveinment finds that they are losing money you would no doubt be prepared 
to come up to the old staudaid of revenue ^ — A Yes But we w'ant to avoid annoyance and 
interference Minor officials come now and agiiu and inspect the books 

Q Do 3 on Ihink that the acreage system is working satisfactonl }'? — A Yes 
Q You aie willing to submit to a leadjustment of rates so that the Goveinment may not 
lose If the mica mining goes down the Government will suffer like vou ? — A Yes 


IlNESS 92 

Mu IIlubi iiT J SvAVKS, Consjelhng hngineer, F F Ghrestien Co , Ltd , Mica Mines^Mi H J,Sparls 

Lomclianch, Bthai. 

WuiiTEM Evidence 

The questions set foith for the guidance of witnesses "le only applicable to the mica Muung 
mining mdustiy rn one or two instances Where such questions aie directly touched upon 
in this statement they aie indicated by marginal references 

The war has rather suddenlv' revealed the importance of the mica industry, not only 
to paiticulai localities of India but to the whole manufacturing world and the British 
Empiie 111 paiticulai, since mica is a prime necessity in the manufacture of electrical 
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he, for the most p.rt ^uthln the f "Jf ^^^VtdersTvy T inci.n.t.on m the I.omo 
all It IS these ficts that ha\e V , industry/ the manufactiuo of micanito 

authonties to legaul mica mining and the siibsidiaiy inciu v, 

as “key industries” calling for special treatment c , ki„ „„„ „ i 

1 1 j- i „ « i.nx mo- at least two fields of considerable sire and 
IVhile India IS favouied b 3 fortune in hay g D.strmt of Midnis, 

ifS <Sed ?L the vie of the^ 

„ea.a tW “t S™LSTrilo',’,;V ^I’a 

‘!Z lt SatS r. «’»too nlodia Many a vo,n »! TCt potaXinl anino ,l dontt, norUd 
to the limit of profit ivith human material only, lies gutted and dcichct with pillars cut and 
roof fallen in To ic-opcn such mines is a woik demanding skill, capilal, and tunc 

If superstition, pojudice, and inlc of ihumh aie alloyed to continue their ‘les^idive 
methods, then to my mind, it is only a qiicslion of time, md a limited time, before the mica 

deposits of Ilazaiibagli and Nelloie u .11 be onti.clj mined (except for such portion of hem as 
may be held by concerns who puisne metljodical mining iatics, Hie incMtable result 
that the lending position at piesent enjojcd b) India 'would pa'^s to otluu conntues, iml 
possibly outside the Kmpiie On the otliei band, judicious couliol by Go-, cvnmont in the 
future development of om mica-boaiing fields should go fu towards in iiiit lining md improv- 


ing India’s position in the world's markets foi an indefinite time 

No doubt tbeie weve economic excuses foi the slipshod h iiid-to mouth mctliodh of mining 
adopted in the eailiei days, but the cogency of tho-,c cx< uses, such as it was, is now ]A=sing 
away as surface deposits, with their supplies of cheap inici, become gi idu illy exlnusted ind 
the need of deep mining becomes more and iiioio insistent to find the mica < ailed for by the 
market 

Howevei favourable market conditions nnv be, and on sneb i subject it it- impossible “to 
prophesy, tlie transition from methods of iccklcss w isle to mi tliods exactly i nntnry is bomid 
to be a peiiod of difficulty 

Government can do much to tide the industry thiougli this period, bx judicious control 
and assistance Having said the industry calls foi control and issistanco I now (h\ ide my 
statement into twro parts and in the fust I will eiidcnoiir to indaato how i measure of 
Goxemmeiit control can ho made to pioient the picmaUiio destruction of deposits, while in 
the second I w ill tiy and show how Goxernment can assist the enliglitened and rospunsiblc 
miner 

Remarls appUcalh to the Ilasarilagh District generally 
Part I — Control 

1 il/tftmp —These should be diafted on lines more ap])liiable to niicn mining 
than the present legulations and these rules should aim at the prciciilioii of destnictiio nuiiing 
methods and net solclg at safcguaiding the woikmin, though the lattoi is, of < nurse, of great 
importance The lules should be draftcvl m i onsiilt itioii with cxpciieticed miners liaxiug 
knowledge of local conditions The lulo-" should be nindc applicable to all nuea miiics and 
net only to such as aie held undci Goxeiiiinent leases 

2 Inspector of Mrca Mates — Under the piescnt scheme of iiiRjieclion gciuuno contiol 
IS almost ntl The mines aie \isited about once a ycai and as the inspecloi Ins seldom mweli 
time at his disposal his inspection IS apt to unduly I oiifincd to the higcr concerns whose 
opoiations, realty, least lequiie inspection The men i liossn as Inspectors hceiii to bo entirely 
colliery-trained engineers who iiecessaiily lack Hie capacity to appieciatc the rinuiiomonts of 

reel mining The man ippouited as iiispectoi of mica mines should he a wuaUhed luiuinw" 
engineer, with sufficient expeiiciice in lara mining to allow of his guing adxict nsoful to a 
»uca miner To secuie this the man should be attached fo. atwehemonth to some mica 
concern so that he could appreciate to some extent the special needs and the point of view of 

seasons of the Indian lear This inspector should be 

th^K *0 ®ee tint tho rules npplic ible to mica mines were honoured 

m the observance as w ell as the breach 

plans\ufowmftf ftl'rt to keep accurate 

opinion It IS 1 S t w'" f ^he industry it has not been enforced In nij 

opinion It IS a lule that should be insisted on in mines of any appiccnblo swo and iiossi- 

i°' g^ea^est^'ahm m le^penmj San- 
behaviour of the X eins PotTa^°^'"^ scientific value m conx eying information as 'to tho 
the wei! m i plaa and a section showing couectly the aiea and depth of 

,vl,en.ve, X “bmdoMd ’ 


Fart If — Assistance 

prise^\fwT5 continue to bo, a hazaidoi 

prise If to the ordinal^ i.sks is to he added the burden of the lesfcrictions rihne 


onter- 

abovOj 
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it Will be iieoessaiy to afOoid assistance to ^the indnstiy sucb as will encoiiiage responsible 
parties to invest thecipital and eneigy lequired to deielop the industry on approved lines 

This assistance can take many forms — tbe piolongcd enjoyment affoided by long leases 
supply of labour, skilled and unskilled suppiession of mu a stealing closer idmmistiation 
and impioved communications altei itinn of rules applying to Goieinment forests and 
land-tenuie simplification of tbeteimsof Goveinment leases 

1 AdmwstraUon — ’Q 110 Consideiable assist nice could be lendoied to tbe industiy 
m the District of Ilazaribagh by bunging the mica fields into elosei touch with its adminis- 
trative and judicial machinery Ilazaiibagb town, the Distnct headquarteis, is distant 
some fifty miles from Kodarma, while the sub divisional town of Giiidih is the same distance 
from the neighbouiiug field of Gawaii All cases have to go into these two towns foi beaimg, 
which, given the Jmown penchant foi delay and postponement in all Indian legal matters, 
IS a cause of so great a waste of time and money as to amount to something like a denial 
of justice to miners m Kodarma and Gawan 

2 Gomimintcahons — Such feeder communications as there aie in the mica aiea consist 
of roads Of roads the lack is severely felt cspcdallj'' of a pi opeily maintained Distiict 
Board road to give secure and diiect communic ition between the mines Ijiug in what is 
known as the Kodarma field and those Ij mg in wlnt is known as the Gawan held Such 
road communication as there IS betw een these Iw’o fields IS unnecessaiily roundabout In tbe 
matters, tbeiefoie, of administration and communications, 1 would suggest Ihe desirability 
of treating the mica- mining area as a magislenal ceiitie, with beadquaiters at Kodaima, 
and the urgency, in any case, of knitting up the area with the necessary roads 

8 Mica Sfeahng — This is the lunning sore of the mrra industry and one that calls 
for prompt surgery if the business of rcjudahU mica mining is not to expiie altogetbei 

Illicit mica buying flounsbes on a surprisingly Urge si ile, mica being an article 
eminently salcibk, of small bulk to conceal ind piactically nindentifiable 

The law of identification of stolon goods is it now slinds and is applied is the palladium 
of mica stealing peisons having many tunes been caught icd bmded with mica to which 
they could have no possible light but, beciuso the mnici could not sueai positively that tbe 
mica was his, pnoseculion has resulted m acquittal 

There are two parties to this illicit liaflic , the actual thief, w'bo is geiici illy i cooly, and 
the receiver, who is generallj araudi The temptation to the coolj, is the fact that he can 
earn many times his duly wage h\ stealing mica and passing it to one or othei of the receiveis 
who peivadc the whole distnct and ask no questions 'J he temptation to the leceivei is the 
hope of gam coupled with the immunity afforded by tlie liw' of identihcatiou, an immunity 
enhanced if lie is on the light side of the neaiest poUcennn 

The onlj cure of this haiassing and dangeious jiLague would appcir to be the shifting 
of the ojmspro&flHdt of the dciivution of suspicious mica from complainant to defendant 
Further, trading in imca should be peiinitted only under license fiom Government this would 
probably reduce tbe obvious excess that now exists lu tbe iiiimbei of ti.adeis compaied wuth 
actual mineis 

- i A 

4 Sillied Lahour — Q 57 Skilled labour, ns such is geneially known lu mining, does 
not exist 111 tbe Indian mic i fields The maltei of some liegi lining of technical instruction 
is one I would urge on the notice of Goieinment As the mincb are scattered over such 
a wide area it is difficult to suggest anj means by which iiisti notion in metliods of iiiming can 
be conveyed to the oveiseeis and mistiies, etc , bntpiossibly a scheme of simple lectuies at 
various ceutial points by the Inspectoi oi othei competent nidiiidual ind the use of 
pamphlets and sketches would indicate a beginning Technical education as it is applied in 
India appeal's to me to aim too high and to be of Tar too toweling a natuie for the foundation 
on which it IS built As mining isesscntia!Iyatiadctobelenintonl 3 ’'bypiacticilevpen- 
encOj a foim of apprenticeslnp w'onld be a desiiable aienne of instruction pi ovided Ibat any 
number of sufficiently educated loutbs could be found with enough force of cbaiactei to face 
the existing conditions and to continue thiougb tbe probationary stage 'I'beie would be 
undoubtedly ample scope for even pirtially tiained men while a status could be given them 
by tbe institution of a simple examination foi ceitihcales as mici mine oveiseeis 

5 Vnsltllcd Lahour — This laboui is di iwn from tbe local inhabitants who arc all petty 
cultivators with only a partial stake in the mining Tbe scinty and littul attendance of this 
laboui already constitutes a sevcie handicap It does not seem po‘sible to remove this handi- 
cap by a mere use in tbe rates of pay, which tends latbei to aggia ite the malady, the cooly 
class being content, apparently, with a meie band-to-moutb existence The labour is in- 
efficient and jealously eonsenatuc of old and wiong methods I believe that emigration has 
been lespbnsible for a diminution of such laboui supply as tbeie is, and I w'Oiild nige, that 
emigration, and especially indentured cnngiation, should be discoiuaged 

, Suggestions ajiphcahle to the Govtinmeiit Forest of Kodarma 

(a) Roads — In tbe area of tbe Kodarma Foiest it may be said no roads exist There 
IS one track from Kodaima to Debonr, 10 miles long, which becomes almost impassable to 
wheeled tiaffic during the rams Theie is anothei similar track roughly at right angles to 
this Of feeder loads there are absolutely none I understand that a sum of about Rs 200 
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ti-ictsare pHc(d foi tbou up,^ep the mines in the Dl^t^ci of Il'i/nrilngh of uhicli 

(h) Forest Piesermhon Q *• ,. j „ .yithm the < onfines of (he ic-crvtd I'orc'-I of 

Government is the landloid all, oi i y helieio is nn excccdingl> v ilii tide 

mil’bTt SeStio\rUi^^^^ m«st,pre,..niubh, hUII coiicc.l a 

number of possible piospccts but the fact that (he area consists 

I cannot claim any pal tic ^ oiileronmin'' with' i icrv thin coveiing of soil 'where 
largely of mica schist and pegmal.te outcropping wiui _ _ ^ _ _ 

ail) exists) would seem to suggest tint 

Theie ire, however, a 0°" " j'. ,Q,r„] ,tions, it is now impossible to obtiiii 

S"asrdttn^ 5 .r" 0 ^h 1 ^"^^^^^^^^ -itril.sit.0,1 of mine labour on 

'^mVe F^Hncf -The hod^c of me statement is ipplitablo to the Nelloro Dislncl The 
mica oecmimices 111 this disti-cUitfei oonsidci iblv in the.. _n itii. from those of^n...r.bagh 


lealh big 01 \aluible timbei can neier he giow n 
■ il tiees°of suitable si/c foi mine piops, ind other 



not so inmh 111 cMih’nce though the coinparatiio 
1C com]) 11 at 
notice ihle 


been restneted to i compaiatucl) 

niincinal leason why mica steiling is — . r ,1 ”1 1 i 

immunity of the m.nei may also be due to the coinpiiat.ie honest) of the 1 ibonr.ng clement 

Since, how evei, the penchant fo. theft now notice ihle in t ,0 II ./ ir.ba di field was not .,1 
indigenous growth but was intiodiuedb) tiadeis, I consider that it would be adiisiblc to 
mike such regulations as m.) bo bcncfici.l in fighting the mil of gcneril applic ition is 
safeguarding the futuic fiom spoiadict ndencics 

° Conmuincaiion —The loads m the N.lloic Di-ln. t c ill for nigeiit ittciition Tlie in vjor 
portion of the mining aiea IS cnclobed in i tii ingle of which tliiee lo. il fund rouls foini the 
sides Two of these 10 ids aie Intel bcctcd b) luci-. w bn h lu inobstulcto traflu at ill times 
and peuodioally impa'-sabk 111 thcmons.on seison Theint rioi of tin Irniiglc li is iiopubli.l) 
manitaiued loads of an) soit \ good roid is bidh needed nid 1 oiiid c isil) be provuhil to 
connect one comer of the tiiaiigle at I’odiliku with the conlie of the bise near S)dinmuii, i 
distance of about elcion miles., of which three to the Ciiiniiiil Settlement at Kalichcdii are 
already made I uiideistand that the luccs au budges were designwl and sain tioncd but 
the building was postponed indctimtel) 1 would iiigo th it constiuclipn should be iminodi itch 
proceeded with 

Foiest — There is an cntiic ibsence of .11 iiiiiboi suit iblo for mine piojis in the Foiest 
resolves within reach of the mining distiict There is howeicr a good deil of rc=one consist- 
ing of stunted scrub iiid cictus which nclds a cert 111 . imoiiiit of liie wood iivengiiig peilnps 
from 3 to 5 tons pel acre Coupes arc sold inmiill) b) au.tionbul iic gcnei ilh bought b) 
eontiactois for suppl)iug the Madi is iiiukct Tlaso contnetors form a ling .and will not 
bid against each olhci but force up the jiiicc igiinst the miner As the distiict is it a great 
distiuoe fiom any coillield the question ol lucl is i boiious one ind I would suggest tint 
coupes within five milts of an) iniiio uc lesericd foi nunerb it i sniall roialt) per ton of fud 
yielded per coujie 

Regulations — The need for special inks foi mica imnOb is felt as iiiueli in Nellorc is 
elsewheie , if anything, owing to the 1 ick of timboi, dcstriictne methods haxe gone to eien 
greater lengths than lu the Ilazaiibagh District The s) stem of tenure is diftcicut in tint 
lovalties aie paid instead of lent ind tho scale of lO) iltiCb tout mis some lUora dies whuh 
need collecting The system is not one which commends itself to tho minor iib it iiiv oh es 
consideiably more decentialisatioii and the inamtenance of otheiwise unucoesbuy staff 

OiiAi Eudlnce, 30iu Noininui, 191G 

President Q, What expciience hare you had of mica inimiig hoforo coming to India ^ 
— A None I w'as on gold-mimng before ° 

Q Whatis)oui profebsioiial training?—// I leceiied mi tiaining in the Cauiboiiio 
bchool oi Jliues 1 am an AsbOciate of the tustitution ot Mining Metallurgy 

Q And ) ou haie the Camboine diploma’— // Yes, of the hibt class 

Q Where were) ou gold-mming?—// In Southoin Rhodosii 

Q You have had three leais expeiience of this ? A Yes 

i'AS 2.™ ’*■ "ovo.n t,.e 

Q You want some kind of rules by which the mines inspectors could insist not onlv on 
working the mines with due legaid to their safety but also with not out) on 

exploitation of their natural resources Yes i°f°‘ence to the piopei 
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Q Do you think that lules of that Lind would be practicable and could be worked? — 
A Yes 

Q Aiethce many occasions on which an inspectoi would find it veiv diffii ult to say to a 
mine owner, “ You aie not working this mine in a way that will conserve the natural 
resources of the ground”’ It w ould be easy for him to say that, but would it be easy for him to 
say that with due legaid to the miner’s object to get sufficient profit ? — A That is another 
matter 

Q That IS the whole mattei, because the mmei works for the purpose of making profit? 
— A Quite so, but such inspectors as 1 suggest could put a stop to much of the unnecessary 
waste going on Undei the present regulations they do make lecoramendations which are 
geiieially ignoiod, they have no poivers to enforce them 

Q But won’t a general improvement come about as you get a better class of manager? 
— A For our own sakes we are quite contented to go on is we are It is a lecommendatioii 
fiom the Impeinl point of view for pieserviiigthe asset which does exist m the mica views 

Q The piinciple so far obsei vcd is that Govcinment do not interfere with the methods a 
man adopts in mining with legaid to the mmeial resources, because it is so very difficult to 
ddine what IS piacticablein regard to the miner’s chief aim Everybody bower ei recog- 
nises the fact that if you have a good mine managei, he will woik on most economical lines 
I iindeistand that at present there aic a large number of small concerns in the mica mining 
district, and these concoi ns aie so small that they cannot afford to emplov fully qualified 
mine managers, and that probably is the root of the whole trouble -A Yes, I think it is 
largely so 

Q Is theie anj way by which the smaller conceins can be forced into amalgamation with 
the larger concci ns, and forcer! equit inly ? — A I think such a state of things will come about in 
time of its ow n accord, that these small conceins will have spoiled their mines in a very shoit 
time 'Ihey will line to give them up and only the laiger conceins can tackle them 

Q That w ill W’ork out a itomatically after mining reaches a certain depth ? — A It is not a 
lery economical laj' of woiking it 

Q If you kill off the small man joii kill off the small piospectoi Mica occurs in a large 
number of small occuiienres, and you will have i laige number of men thrown out of 
employment ? — A I do not agree that killing off the small miner means killing off the prospec- 
tor No men would bo thrown out of employment TVe allow prospectors to go and 
work oui square 1 under slight supervision to a certain depth There it gets beyond his 
abilities and we take it over oui selves 

Q You sav that the Mining and Prospecting Kules " should be drafted in consultation 
with exjierienced miiieis, having knowledge of local conditions Tbe'rules should be made 
applicable to all mines and not only to sucb as are held under Government leases ”? — A 
I do not refer to the granting of leases , that was a loEerence to the Mines Act 

Q Then you have no grumble against the rules for the granting of Mining and 
Prospecting Licences ’ — A Personally we have none 

Q What criticisms have you to make wuth regaid to the jiresent lules being worked 
under the Mines Act of 1901 ? — A As a matter of fact they do nor affect us very greatly 
at jiresent, because they aie not voiy strictly enforced Tlieie are a groat many rules allowed 
to be a dead-letter, but if they were eufoiced, they would in some cases bear hard on the 
miner and do nob apply to mica mining a-i they do to other form s of mining 

Q Are you in favour of the Government insisting on the keeping of accurate plans, and 
that tins iiile should be enfoiced ’ — A iMines of any consideiable size should keep plans 
The main thing is to have recoids kept, so that if it is necessary in future to re-open an old 
mine, one knows wlieie one is 

Q When you say that “the men chosen as inspectois seem to he entirely collieiy-tramed 
engineeib who necessarily lack the capacity to appieeiate the requirements of reef mining 
and the man apjjoiiited is Inspector of Mica Mines should he a qualified miniug engineer”, 
do ymii think that the indiistiy is sufficiently important to justify Government keeping 
special inspector for the mica mining area of Biiiai ? — A I certainly think the industry requites 
nursing in that direction The man should be^an advisei as w ell as an inspector 

Q In regard to mica thieving, the suggestions that have been made so far are of a kind 
that you know of, being horiow'ed fiom South Africa and relating to the thefts of gold and 
di imonds , but aien’t the conditions so diffeient that there might be considerable hardship 
in departing from lecognised Biitisli law by thrownng the buiclen of proof on to the man 
who has been accused ? — A I certainly think there would not be any hardship if you had 
traders trading undei a license If all the mica that is purchased is purchased under a 
challan there should be no difficulty We aie perfectly willing to come under sucb a rule 

Q That IS all very fine in the case of large miners, but the larger number of small 
miners aie difficult to deal with Take the case of a man who has a mica mine out in the 
foiest, and the mic i is sent a distance of 3 to 6 miles to a godown What is to prevent a 
cooly dropping a sheet of mica on the way and picking it up the next day ? — A Nothing what- 
ever That IS what we want to stop Do away with the receiver, since we cannot get the 
thief 
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V n,,,! Tiittiiiiii ini some fcclicnio til it would \\orIi. vVill 

with yom Alsociilion? Tint 3s one suggestion put 

bXmTB as'a means of avlding legislation! iilucl., obuously, would be a difficult thing to 
intioduce You recoo-nise the difficulty of leacrsmg ouv oidmorj ciuons of law, except for 
a eirviolent disease Are theie any othci ways in Mlml. it could be done, would it be 

possffii to limit the mimbei of men who aic allowed to carry mica unde, any cncumstances 
by glinting a pass to i certain cooly oi a ccitam ]ier 60 n to taiiy mica ?-// Ibat point li is 

Xady been discussed by the Association, and they thought it would be a cumhioiis machine 

0 Vo you think it would be piactic iblc to stop ill c in nge of mica at iiiglit ?~ J 1 don t 
think 60 The distances avc rather gioat from Ih. mines to t ic ccntial factories and godowns, 
and the coolies don't anivo at the mines until 10 oi J 1 o clock in the d n, owing to the 
fict that they come fiom lauoiis paits of the yungle, so thit they don t generilly leaie work 
until dark, when they caiiy the luic i home 

Q No system of oigani^ation could be idoplcd bi whnb mica could bo stored locally, so 
that transport would only take place in d ly light Yes, I think it w luld be feasible, if one 

liad very strong looms put up in each mine 

Q Do you think that if the transpoit of mic i at night c in be stojipcd absolutely , or if ij, 
could be controlled in any way, that would reduce effccfiveh the.amoiinl of mici stolon ? — J I 
would qualify the w 01(1 “efiectively " , it would icdiuo it no douht Not only in tnns- 
poit IS the mici stolen, but light it the woikiiig fice, fiom the mouth of the mine, and even 
from y'oui lery godown It is not so much the thief wo aio aiming it, but tho receiicr 

<2 So that some system of coiitiol depots would b( the most suit ible ’ — J I ibink tlint 
IS piobably the best suggestion 

Q Do you know the Nclloie distiict ’ — J Y'es 

Q, Aie you resiionsiblo foi any opei itioiis there ? — J Yes, we Imc two or tlucc mines 

Q Theie is less mica thioiing theic ? — J Thcio is ceilainly loss thiciing, thcic are prac- 
tically no traders there 

Q Because tho concerns are laigoi ? — J Yes, they irc more contrali«cd 

<2 Haveyouiiot suggested tlio rntioduction of ullages in the forest rcsonc at Kod irm i ? 
—■J We have been discussing it ourselies, as to whctlioi wo could raikc settlements ncir the 
mines 

6 The price of timber foi milling pill poses nould go up ? — J Wc get itn little fiom 
the Kodaima foiests , oui own mining timboi is diawn fiom outside 

<2 You think that the leseivo is of less lalue to Goierninent as i forest than from the 
pioint of view of mining mic i ? — J It certainly intciferes w if li it a lot 

Mr C E Low — Q Is the continued existence olllic forest there ncccssarv to tho 
industry ?~A No 

Q I mean foi othei leasons than the proiision of mining tunhci ? — A No, we shall bo 
glad to get the timber if the foiest is cut clown, as it is len diliicult (0 get aiu hinbci from the 
forest and we Inve to send right do’vvn to Kodaimn 

Q Therefore it would not seriously injuie the ludustiy if the foiest disappeaiod ?— 
A» JNo, it TNOuld do us a great deal of good ^ ^ 


• great 

Q Do you know if it )s necessaiy at all to any of the suuouiuling yil] lo-zs ?_A' 
get a certain imount of glazing out of it, and aro allowed to cut bamboot out of“,b 
find, ullages situated close to any mines 


Tlicy 
You won't 


roads^?-^er”^ question of transport, you comphm of the condition of Ibo foiest 
proportion a light lailwai proposition oi a load pioposition f—A A road 

of coal and one thifo- or anothei importing a good deal 
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Q Would the industry be piepared to mibe any specnl contriDution to such a load ? — 
A I think 60 I think ue should be prepared, m fact ue have done a good deal to roads 
ourselves at tunes 

Ro'i’ble Pandit M M Malavtija — Q Yoni say that “ the man appointed as nspeotoi of 
mica mines should be a qualified mining engmeei, with suflicient experience m vein mining 
to allow of his giving aduce useful to a mica minei ” At pieseiit, so fax as you are awaie, 
none of the inspectois so appointed has had any special tiaming in mines ? — A They aie all 
mining engineers but raining engineeis, uhich is an entirely separate branch 

Q You want qualified mining engmeeis who can deal with mica ? — A A mining 
engineer is generally understood to apply to metallifeious mining Mica mining is vein 
milling, f e , similar to metal mining 

Q Among the men who arc emplojed in your mines, are there many who bare received 
any technical instruction "i—A Mo, none 

Q You received youi education in some School of Mining ? — A Yes, the Camborne 
Q There is no such scho jl in this country as fai as 3 on know ’ — A I think not 
Q Do you think that the c'-tabhshment of such a school would supply you with men 
qualified to take up the woik of inspecting areas "i—A 1 don’t think the establishment of a 
School of Mines would be quite feasible I think they teach a certain amount ot mimiig 
engineering in Sibpur, and some form of mstiuction on the coal fields, but I don’t think 
that the people of the countr}’^ are quite ready for a School of Mines You want to start 
wijfch something elementary 

Q Supposing 30U had a student who had leceived his education in a School of Mining, do 
you think that there would be emplovnient found for him in the mines ? — A Undoubtedly , 
we are most anxious to get men with some slight technical knowledge even 

Q You say that you would like the mica mining area treated as a magisterial centre? — 
A Yes, ue now have to take our cases to Ilazaiibagh town which is 50 miles ftom Kodaiina 
Q You want the sub-dnisional officii to remove his headquarters there ’ Yes, 01 
another similar official stationed at Kodaimi ' 

Q Do you think theic would bo a sufficient niimbw of cases to lustify the ertablishment 
of such headquarters , aiotheio a sufiicicnt number of cases ? — A I cannot tell you 

Q Are there many cases winch have to be sent from Kodaima ? — A I cannot say whether 
the number 18 laige but it would certainly be a good deallaiger if cases weie dealt with at 
Kodarma as prosecutions aic now extremely lioublesome 

Q Since when have you noticed this difiicultyof lahoui not being obtained ?~A In my 
time there has always been a shortage of Iiboui, but in the last 3 ear or two I think the numbeis 
have diminished I'hoic aic not so many mines actually working now a? there were a couple 
of years ago, but we have rather more difficulty in obtaining labour now than we had then 

Q "What reasons have you to think th it omigiatioir ha-) hem responsible for it , are many 
people taken fiom the area around a ou foi emigration ?—A Yes I think it is a place to which 
reel lilting people come veiy largely I know tint 500 or so wme taken to Tar oy about 
twelve months ago 

Q Aie they also taken to other pails of the W'orld ? — A They disappear , I cannot say 
where they goto Thcit is a good deal of snatching going on from one concern to another 

Q Is this lecruiting fri einigiation going on all the yeai round t — A No, I don’t 
think BO, not very much at present 

llon’hlb Sti F JI Sletoarl — Q Wouht rou give execuhve poweis as well to the inspector 
of mines '' — A I should giro him both 

Q So tbat if he found a mine being worked on veiy bad principles he could say to the 
mine ownoi, “ You must lemedv this at once 01 I shall stop youi works ”? — A Yes 

Q Would not that lead to a great deal of fiiction ? — A Yon require a man who has a 
good deal of discretion I don’t think it is unwoikible 

Q lie would hare to be a free agent and should bo the ultimate autlioiity, and there 
sliould be no appeal her ond him ’ i 1 do not think there would often be aiij* question of appeal, 
at present rvliat Goreinmr nt aie doing in effect is to say to the tcjuaie holdeis ” you must work 
a certain proportion of youi squares, we don’t care how you go about it, you can luin the depo- 
sits as long as you don’t ]»ill .any one ” My' experience in Bkodesia was tbat tbeie officials 
had sep irate districts They bad inspectoia with consideiable powers lud also an engineer in 
an advisory capacity to piy periodical visits to my one wanting him on payment of a nominal 
fee, a very useful man indeed ' 


■WiTviss No 03 

Mb E S Tablton, A.M I M E , GInef Fnrjineet, Kumai dlmbi Fiigmeering IV oris, Limit sd,^v E S Tarlton 
and CoUiei ICS conti oiled hy Messrs Bird ^ Go 
WuiTTCN Evidence 

q 46 —To improve the lahourev’s efficiency and skill, fust of all give attention to his Trammg of latour, 
sprioundings by seeing that healthy and suitable housing accommodation is provided , (2) by 
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— , /o^ 1 mon to sofiid more on suilfiblo clothes 

exphnnnghou he t.nmed to become a, nl.it, ous 'ind ll.e 

md less on intoxicating diinU Certun nronoitions of the 


, ta,e noheed in Ibe engmeeiing iS ls‘'mo“lfi° 

article equal to that mannfactuied in the West 

0 51-Foi Furoneansbo.n m this eonntr), education sliou d be made eompulso^ 
from the ao-eof 7 If the childien aie of poor piientage, Ihe cost of lieu edacition should 
he borne by Cover, meat up to the ago of 15 Af (ei this age he boj sl.onld he consul cd and 
withthesidof hisnnstei hia futiiie career arrmged for If it is dci ided he enters the 
engineering piofession he should sene (ne yeirs s not ippitnl.ceship as the boy s do ,t 
home The him bj whom he is iiigaged should illow him time to fake full ady ullage of 
iny technical school tlicie is in the distiict 

Tliispaitioulaidistiictisiiot pioMdcd Mith a Icehmc il sihool, but I do think it is 
Buffieiently dmoloped to ha\e it-, own colkge foi the lichniral tinning of (he engineering 
and mining student 

Theie are evening tlisacs foi mining students hold in the district As far as I am ay\are, 
they aie not well attended but should bo continued until such tune hetlei f u ilities aic inaiigcd 

'I he mechanical side of this j.iitieiilai braiieh of cngiiieeiing is '■Imost ontiredy neglected, 
and with the advent of the latest type of miehinei} something should he inimidialely dono 
to piovide the neccs=aiv technical tiaining 

To help foiuard these classes special demonstiation should he opened in local workshops 
until such time as technical schools arc opened where institielious hj British instriutois could 
be given 

Q 77 — I think Govcuiment should as-iist engineci-. of this countiy to stndj the 1 itest 
paiactices in engineeiing in the West kt the picsont time i man on six months’ leayc has 
only time to'take a glam ing new of what is going on in the yycll equipped facloi lOs and .shops 
in Europe, whereas, if Goveinment drew up schedules of what could be been mil studied, an 
engineei may apply for thiee months' stud} leave e\eiy tliieo or four }eau to study some 
paiticular hianch of engineering which would apply to Ins paiticnlar dopartmoiit in India 

Qs 97 Se 99 — There aie man} collieries in the Thcrna and Baniganj coal fields, yyheio 
properties aie badly cut iipbv sidings The coal undcrhmg these sidings must be maintained 
foi the puipose of suppoiting the appioach and appioiehos to whufs that aio Imdmg, perhaps 
on an aveiage, 100 tons of coal pei day Not only does tins coal lie untouched, hut it often 
interferes with the lay-out of the undeigouiid woikings, and other coal is lost and the cost 
of productiou m the particular aiea incieased b} haulages not laid out to the be=t adyantago 

This wastage can be overcome hv loading at a conli.il point t c , coal fiom each pit ma} 
be delivered to a cential loading point by aciiil lopeway 

This system of transport not only grants the collieiies full iis^ of tlnui inopeitios for 
extraction of coal, but it pi ovides pal t of a scheme for using the miniiiium of lailway rolling’ 

sticks and liberates i laige peicentage of the surface 1 ihoiir foi the piodiiction of coal 

1 will try and explain how the lailway can be assisted and how 1 iboui is liberated for 
niouuction purposes 

Foi demonstration purpose I am taking one of a numbei of collioiie. laism^r GOO tons of 
steam coal per 24 hours— the quantity is laised from four pits ° 

li, ->sso». 

loid.ng the ropeway buckets muU.ig » tahl 5''l7 men' ?’o 'tlm' l’ 

margin of 1 0 men ^ '"d allow a fuither 

The summaiy of this suggestion is 

{a) J^o coal IS locked up foi suppoiting sidings to pits 
I*) Time taken foi loading 30 yyaggons oi 600 


hours 


tons IS reduced fioip 30 to 21—3 
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(c) The waggons are centralised, which allows the pilot to immediately make up his 
train 

{d) 77 5 per cent of the surface loading labour is released foi coal cutting in the 
mines 

At the oral examination, if I haie the honoui to be called, I sball be pleased to pioduce 
plans in order to make cleai any doubtful point 

OuAi, Evidence, 30 rn NovEUBm, 1916 

Frmdent — Q please give us an idea of the length and kind of experience which 

you have had m coalfields ? — A I have had ten years experience in the Indian coalfields My 
experience is limited to Baingun] and Jhema coalfields 

Q And j ou have had an oppoitunity of taking a special interest in engineering questions ? 
— A Yes, I am the Chief Engineer loi the collieries contiolled by Messrs Bird & Co and 
K.umaidliudi Engineering Woiks We employ approximately two thousand men in the work- 
shop and our output of coal is j-^th of the total output of the Indian coalfields 

Q Arc the Engineeiing Works engaged chiefly on repairs ? — A We are constructional 
engineers, also engine builders At present we are engaged on building electrical winders and 
haulages The electrical parts come fiom home and the mechanical parts are made in our 
woiksbop We buy steel from Messrs Tatas 

Q Haxo you been depending on Tatars steel foi a long time ? — A No, for the past two 
years only Wo aie now entirely dependent upon Tatas for B S Joists Large bais still 
come out fiom homo, also steel cut gears, there are no such gears made in this countiy 

Q There aie some parts that you cannot make e\en if you are provided with steel and 
non ? — A Not as regards steam engines We cannot make internal combustion engines 

Q Are you also mteiestcd in the Potteiy Woiks associated with the Engineering 
Works ? — A I am Chief Engineer for the Potteiy Works I have no experience in silica and 
refactory other material We manufacture silica, chromite, magnesite and fiieclay bricks 
As far as I am awaie the material gives satisfaction 

Q Is theio a faiilj big outturn of those classes of bneks ? — A The outpnt is not great, 
but wo are doubling the plant Machinery for lucieasing the manufacture of silica bucks is 
on its way out from home 

Q IlnxG you in contemplation some system in which you would tram young appientices 
in connection with your uork ? — A Yes 

Q Is that scheme put into opeiation ? — A Are you now leferring to the coolie laboui ? 

<2 The tiainiiig of young apprentices ? — A At the Engineering Woiks ue are building 
a home for 10 boys Eight of these will rcceixe a mechanical engineer’s training, the balance 
of students will be trained at the collieries as mining engineers and sent to the Engineering 
Worl.s to gam experience in mechanical gears applied to mining 
Q What IB the length of the course ? — A Five years 

Q Four years at the mines and one j ear at the Engmeexin" Works — A Those who 
intend to become mechanical engineers will spend the whole of the time at the Ergineenng 
Works 

Q Where do they get theoietical training ? — A Lectuies will be given at the Engineering 
Works and at the collieries At ^iresont there are evening classes foi mining students held 
in the Jherna and Ranigunj coalfields 

Q There are four or five' centres foi evening classes for mining ? — A Yes, Jherna, 
Disbergarb and Siyua I am not quite sure about Ranigunj 
Q Y''ou know of these evening classes ? — A Yes 

<3 And you think they have been satisfactory in the past ? — A I do not think they are 
well attended 

Q They were attended at the beginning faiily xvcll ? — A The students always fall away 
tow ards the end of the course 

Q We shall presumably get the figures with regard to the attendance during the last ten 
years Do you thuik they have done good work on the coalfields ? — A Yes, and I think they 
should be extended 

Q Would jou prefer the young men tiained in that way, or would you prefer to send 
them to Sibpui or some such college ? — A I very much favour a college in the coalfield 

Q Would you send the men for full day training ? — A My idea is boys should be taken 
on as apprentices and allow ed time foi technical study 

Q What time, a week or month ? — A I suggest that half a day be spent at the mine for 
SIX days of the week and four half days at the technical college 

Q How do you get over the difficulty of distance ? — A If a college is built either in 
Dhanbaid or Asansol it will be convenient for them to get there by tram 

Q How long will you take, for instance, to go from Baniguny to Dhanbaid ? — A A train 
leaving Raniguii] at 12-30 would ariive at Dhanbaid about 2-30 A tram leaving again in 
the evening at about 7 would be back again at about 9 o’clock, 

10 
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Z T i n.f. Ktiidciit'-?— j'/ I <1o not flunk tlitrc nrp 

<2 Thafclsgomptobep.ctfyhc’l^J lax on flic fUuIciu 

many students lunig at E™, gun] the students arrange W Tl,c^ 

Q Wlicn your mines extend into Goalpiua, nou win 

ril t. com. m Im t>.. or U.-c .loj. 

i... owct. w„ ...h „..,cct,o 

they would find ways and means of 'iltondiiig , , t i 

0 No matter lioiv energetic n man is, lie is not going to sac ri ice four hours a da; ,n he 

Jheiiia coalfield This is where most of the students couil from , , ,, i , 

0 -tVIiat IS jour opinion on the question there should he a ocrl iin numhor of half . «ja r 
-A A certain numhci if dajswould possihli make ,t miieli more coiuenienl for the students 
Q It IS not mcicly a qiicslioii of conrenienco Ho you tiiiiik th it the ecliic-tional r grcl 

would ho ]ust as good asif the man spent one 01 two dais or a wcol in the tolh ge ind thr 

rest of the timo in the mmo ? — A I think quite ns good 

0 Have lou any ohjcction on thosroreof princqde to cxftnding Ik prim iple rnrlher and 
allowing the men to spend six months at the school .ind • ix mrmths at the colk rj f— 4 I see 
no reason why tliej should not, hut I fhiiil it will ho hefter for tlm sindcnt to remi. ].rarfi- 
cal and tcclmioil training together hi ntleiidnig college for Inlt the wetk and tlie rvinaindcr 
at the mine 

Q tlMion do joii hope to get the whole sclicine into operafii n’— // In a few moiiflis 

Q You arc going to proiide tliem with a lionio to Inc ? — / 

Q And there should he some one to look iftci the homo ?—/f e Inio nln id; started 
one home in the coalfield iiid thero iro four lo;s ntti nding \\ ifli a ni if roii in t hargo 

Q What class of ho; B ?—^/ Bojs rccomnicmUd fiom n heel'- in ( aliiitta, liitrj-cnns 
Eurasians or Indians Eoys will he tiikon on liie K'ommfndation of the IlMd master 

<3 Does caste prejudice inlerftre in am war ’ — f c ihnll (i v md nrnitge for bins of 
one denomination to ho put together 

Q Youhavciial i good deal of experience in consfnu ting rojii'i ns’— 4 A fur (xjieriei'rc 
Q To what extent could ;oii construct lopei ais? Can xfui gne us an idia of inilnge ■' 
—A Eopeways are built in section, single rop” s^ stern j to h jiiilfs h'tvi'.n sf itmm Dutihle 
system li to 2 miles for lail cnhlo tension and ! to miles li luling rojie 

Q Aio tlieio largo spans ? — A Wo haxo a span of l,r)00 fucf 'IIimc are smgh cahli 
spans of l,oOO feet Double taldc 7,200 feet 

Q How is the cost of I span toniparcd with constnuting a siding in llie CMlficId ’ — A 
In thecaso of Sallorc, we bored the rncr iiid fciind f iml to a dcplli of Did feet "No rumpam 
would undertake to bridge a rnci of l,f>00 feet sjian and lin a riilwm tmek for 70 — hli,000 
tons of coal per annum, li; crci ting this lopow.n wo men oine natiiralh irnets wliidi would 
have made an; other method of transport impossible from a coinim n lal pomf of x low Vnother 
instance is where we oicclcd i ropewax, 2^ links m Icnglli, at a ccft of J{e lOOuO more 
than the estimate for Biding In doing this wo did iiof loik up mix toal and s-ixcd three 


annas per ton on coal passed oxer tins 2i miles settion after allowing one ainm iitr (on for 
aerial tiansport 

Q What difficulties arc there about tarrjing out xonr ropown;s’ Wlint ahouf local 
rights and Buiface rights ? Are ;ou interfered in am wa; ?— 4 In flic taso lad rofen-cd to. 
we had trouble with the people w ho lield f ho surface rights, tliev nsl ed ridiculous rates for the 
small plots we wished to take up foi trestle found itioiis Wo were nhle to reiiioxe the 
alignment to another propert'v 

;ou some adinnkige ?— / Ics, and fhe wonud 
lequiredfortheeiectionof a ropeway IS xeiy small groinui 

Q Wlntabout crossing a public thoroughrnre?—^/ Imxc to bridge undernc.ath (ho 

lope 

protectoJ bndg?“'*^ b. notion ?-4 Wc me compelled to put up a 

ti. “riT. wrw '>■ »' 

wehat\Vopfed''foi^Tm^ovmT^^^^ '•t a comc.iient point Tlio practuo 

brickwork of the heanstead tofoim o f" f *'' railwa; is bx nrringiiig the 

fed By this method Lggons are meclnmcaljdoadetr 

i-. i..,t 
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A It IS woilli coilsideiation At one o£ o\ir coll.enes we have million tons of coal locked 
up undoi railway sidings In this paifcicnKr case the railway passes over the property with 
five bpuifa to feed other oolheriesj the losSj due to these sidings, is very considerable 

Q Is there any oppoitiinity of economic sand filling ? — A 1 think that will and must 

come 

Mr C M Loto — Q What is the difference between the carrying powei of a lopeway and 
of T. siding ’ — A An venal lopoway should be designed to deal with the ma'simum quantity 
of materiil to be trampoited through a limited time and the capacity can be anything up to 
dOO tons per houi The capacity of a siding if a smgle line depends on its length and the 
grades and the type of locomotive used, but iii piactice it is usually the loading ariangements 
which do not permit sidinga being used to their ma\imum cany mg capacity 

Q I am not tilLing about the goneial economy of the use of waggons Take youi Saltoic 
lojicwa}' — A Saltore line is designed to cany 350 tons in 10 hours, this quantity lenioves the 
output of this particular mine, but tins amount can be doubled by woiking the ropeway ‘20 
hours if neccssai) In some cases lopeways aie designed to cany 300 tons of coal pei hour 

Q The design of yoiu lopeu ay installation admits of gieat flexibility ’ — A Yes We 
design a ropenay to carry i certain tonnage 

Q Owing to the numhei of sidings thoie has been a gieat diffaculty in the matter of the 
locking up of coal ? —A Yes Ropeways would minimise this 

Q Does the carriage of coal by lopeways entail any greatci damage to coal than the band- 
iitig by sidings? — A No I consider veiy much less 

Q Do you contemplate any definite airangenienfc about the co opeiative woikmg of rope- 
wajsb} collieries? — A No, nob for loading coal Yes, in the case of conveying sand from 
the Damuda iivei foi sand packing foi a group of collieries in the Sijua division 

Ftesuhnl — Q JIow are you going to tuin this into practical woiking on a laige scale? 

Do 3 on u ant us to make proposals, 01 aro vou propired to cooperate yomselves? — A I will n 

raakea pioposal showing how lailways and coal companies can be assisted Pol instance, in the 

case of lolling stock, the saving of permanent track, a leductiou in surface laboui, and, last but 

not least, extiacting coal winch at tlie picscnt time is locked up lU the shape of million of tons 

supporting the nccessai}’’ coIliei3 sidings It b} collieries having one central loading depot, 

instead of five oi si\ which is the usual case, coal can be taken by lopeway and loaded direct 

into w aggons a:corduig to the quantities raised at that paiticular colliery, it matteis not whether 

the colliery is raising a few hundred or a few thousand tons per day, the quantities can be 

dealt with at the dep6t m a few hours This concentration of loading cancels the hours spent 

by the pilot engine running about the collieiy 3 aid placing a few' waggons m this and tliai 

siding , it permits of tlie engine coming m with an empty lake and drawing out the loaded 

one m the space of a vciy short time In my wiitlen evidence I gave the time taken for 

loading waggons and the time saved It is thcrofoie necessary for tbo railwa} and coal 

company to oo-operate, 

Q How arc lou going to co-operate? Do you want auy legislation or pvessuie? — A I 
think if the lailway companies insist on loading at a ccntial point aud graded their sidiug to 
deal with the incieised tiaflic, colliciy people would look rojiud for the best method of placing 
the coal at tins particular point Seveial of our colliones have adopted this system and found 
it most successful At the present time we are constructing three lines for othci companies, 
allowing fob loading at ono dep6t 

Mr G I'j Zoto — Q Supposing theie is a Board of Aibitiation to decide as to what is to 
be done in case of coal looked up at the sidings, do you think that such a Board could exercise 
any useful or fan pressure in the direclion of inducing people to put up ropeways ? — A Such a 
Boaid should be given powois to liberate the coal either by sand stowing or ropeways 

Vtestdeni — Q, Your idea is that the piessiuo should come fiom the railway compiany ?— 

A Yes 

Q Your firm IS inteiestediu this financially ? — A We piut in the Saltore rojiew'ay and 
found it a great success, therefore it points wheie we found loading difficulties and laige 
quantities of coal likely to be locked up b3' sidings wo installed lopeways, seveial other 
people haVe realised this fact 

Q More than that, you are the actual constiucting company? — A There are other 
companies building lopeways It is open competition 

Q You have nothing 111 the way of monopoly ? — A No. All steel castings come from 
home w'hich places home manufacturers on equal terms 

Q Is theie anything connected with ropew'ays th it cannot be made in this countiy ?— * 

A Steel castings 

Q What about the rope itself ? — A Y es 

Q. Do you know enough of lope manufacture to give us an idea whethei steel lopes can be 
made in this eountiy ?-^A No 

Q You are pushing this ide i now without any intention of seouriiig any monopoly of the 
business ? — A We have no intention of tiying to create a monopoly Ropeways can easily bo 
built We could not, in. auy case, cieato any monopoly 


16 A. 
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0 And then tn o or three sybteme might co operate quite easily 7 A Yes Some people 
build in the mono cable system and some in the bi-oable Both can be easily applied 

Eon’hle Pandit M M Malaviya — Q The 'Potleiy Works aie in the same property 7— 

^ What IS the number of persons you employ at the Engineering Works 7~A Two 


thousand 

Q In the Tottery Works?— i Tom to five bundled The Pottery Works bare been in 
cxistmce f or nearly siv years and the Engiueeiing \1 oiks for about six years 

Q You have felt the need of having trained engineers in youi Works ^ Yes 
Q You propose to start youi apprentice class, mainly becanse theie is no such technical 
college as you propose should be established ? — A Yes 

0 But suppose a school of mines is established at Bhaiihaid would you even then start 
your classes? —-if I should certainly go on because I do not think the mining college would be 
sufficiently advanced foi several years to be able to sufficiently tiain mechanical and electrical 
engineers 

Q What is the financial aspect of this proposal '* Will you charge a fee? A No 
Q Do you think that the men woiking in your Works will he able to spare the time 
necessary foi imparting technical lustiuctions 7 ^ — A The idea is that oui staff will lecture in 
the evenings 

Q It Will be additional work, a woik of love 7 — A Additional work 
Q In your experience of these several thousands of men that you employ, you have found the 
elementary education a great lack or lundiance to efficiency ? — A Yes You bring a bov into the 
workshop and put him to work with a fitter or lathe man It is more or less two yeais before 
he can read any measuieinents He cannot write his name or take any ■written instructions 
in the vernacular 


Q You bare found that the absence of ambition in these labouieis is also a g;ieat hindrance 
to then progress 7 — J Yes 

Q Theiemedyyou propose is general compnlsoiy education? — A Education foi the 
industry of the particular distiict 

Q I understand you to say that you want elementary education first and then education 
suitahle to the industry of the paiticular district added onto it ?~A My object is to first give 
them an elementary grounding, as they rise to a higher standard, bring in the work that one 
hopes will be useful heieafter 

Q That IS you will start them ■with general primary education and then add special 
subjects in which they may be trained ? — A Yes 

Q You propose that for Europeans bom in this country theie should ho compnlsoiy 
education from the age of 7 to 15 and yon would be in faioui of similai education for 
Indians 1~A Yes 1 think the lack of education is a great hindrance to industrial efficiency 

Q You say '' with the advent of the latest type of machinery something should be 
immediately done to piovide the neces=aiy technical training, ” and you apprehend that m the 
future after the war, the competition in trade and commerce Will be keener, and more and 
more impioved machinery will be employed?—^ What I feel at the moment is this We 
are now accepting home theories Plant biougbt oat to this country from home is the very 
latest, the men available are not sufficiently highly trained to handle it to any degiee of 

Q, And this plant IS likely to be of a more and more iropioved type in the future? 


ii L 9 thatyou should have sufficient labour to handle this machineiy, you want 

that technical schools and technical colleges should be established ? — A Yes 

Q To afford the necessarv practical ti lining’ — A Yes 

Q You think the absence of such technical instructions will he as great a hindiance as the 
absence of capital m piomofmg industry ?~A Yes 

, ^ ^ A/ewir/if — Q You think your proposal about establishing ropeu avs 

ins ead of sidings m certain existing and otherwise equipped collieries vv ould pay ? ~A Yes ^ 

that ^upmdteS^fea?'"'"^ large purohaseis of the silica bricks 

1.- _t-t - i 1 ..... 

-A t 


their requirements ?- 


V* is there anybody who can put that capital to do so t^A, No. 
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<3 If you chaige diffeieut latcs foi the ropewaj, will the people come to the ropswajs 
leaving the sidings ? — A Yoni idea is that one company should lun the whole of the ropewajs 
in that parfciculai coalfield 

Q Because each individual company may not have capital to make its own lopeway as they 
have got sidings ? — A I do not think one company would undeitake to deal with the whole out- 
put of Jherria and the Ranigun3 coalfields If a colliery is of reasonable size and can affoid 
to sink pits it should be in-a position to put u]i capital foi the tiansport of coal 

0 , Most of the colheiies are working with limited capital, you^must not depend on the 
piesent tempoiary boom'* — A I do not think yon can look at it from that point of view 

Q hly point is, aie you sanguine that if you bung out this scheme of lopeway people will 
come forwaid to it and 30111 the ropeway and give up their sidings ? — A I ceitainly think people 
who haie sidings in then colliery locking up laige quantities of coal will take them out and 
put in lopenays to deliver coal into waggons, if the.amoant of coal locked up shows a profit 
if extracted 

President — Q You can get a map of the coalfields showing the piesent sidings'’ — A Yes 

Q Is it jiossible for you, within any reasonable period, to draw up a sort of scheme showing 
how ropeways may Im put in to leplace the whole or most of these sidings, marking out youi 
points of assembling certain groups of collieries ^ If you diaw up a scheme of that kind, a 
ceitain numbei of these piopositions will mature in the next five 01 ten yeais and gradually 
the whole field will be assembled by means of a qrstem of ropeways to a certain point If 
you had the infoiraation in the foim ot a map together with estimate and cost, it would be 
seen by people and peihaps you would form a syndicate composed of the leading collieiy 
people in the district and this syndicate would be willing to finance the construction of rope- 
ways as fast as the people of the district wished to go into it Is it possible for you to do so ■’ 
Is that not the best way ? — A We have no intention at present of putting foiward such a scheme 
It ceitainly pays us to centialize loading, it is tlieiefoie pietty certain othei people will look 
into the question It is quite possible to draw up a faiap of the sidings and show lopewajs 
where lines at present are laid Where a colheiy has one siding dealing with the coal, that 
would not be improved by the installatrou of a ropeway, the efficiency comes in where there 
aie a number of spurs radiating fiom the siding splitting up the property 

Q Supposing you produce all this information at youi own expense and trouble and foim 
a syndicate, would that syndicate want to establish a right of pre emptionl? —A I am putting it 
forward in the public interests 

Q What I want to know is, can yon suggest any practical way in which it can be made of 
general use'* — A I think it could be done We are considering ways and means of bringing 
sand from the Damuda nvei to the collieiies for sand packing. Only short local alignments are 
necessary to deal with the coal question 

Q. The syndicate would want public rights ^ — A Yes 

Q And theiefoie exclusive lights ? — A I won’t say exclusive rights 

Hon’Ue Sir B W Moolerjce — Q You are very successful in youi own colliery ropeway 
But was not your colliery specially situated inasmuch as you have no othei way to ivin youi 
coal ? — A Aie you referring to Saltore ? A railway is impossible 

Q Whether profitable or not j ou cannot win youi coal without the ropeway ? — A Thi^ 
ropeway is erected on difficult ground and it is a costly line from the manufacturer’s point of 
View Even in this case we place the coal into" waggons at less than one anna per ton pei mile 

Q Following the Piesident’s question, if you form a syndicate, you will know that there 
are coalfields where the siding is a straight line and they will not possibly 3010 you ? — A I do 
not think they would 

Q You cannot include every coalfield in a certain aiea — A May I show the plan of a 
ropeway ? 

Q, If you have to put in a ropeway in a certain area, and you cannot get every colliery to 3oin 
y'oui ropeway you lose the trade fiom that portion ? — A I am afraid you have not quite 
gathered what I mean We cannot put in one line to deal with the whole of the coal 
Collieries must run then own section btmgmg the coal to one central position instead of 
loading at a riumbei of whaifs in their propeity, 

Qi Have you got sufficient experience to tell us that a lopeway would be as efficient and as 
substantial as a siding ? — A Each colliery ropeway and siding must be considered on its own 
merits 

Q There is more chance of obstruction in ropeway than in siding ?—^A There is very little 
than can go wiong with a ropeway. , 

Q It is no doubt a good idea to lUn a school where lecturing will be honorary work But 
is it a feasible scheme ? — A What I intend to do is to train our own men It is not intended 
for the public The staff of the respective departments will lecture to the boys on the sab3ects 
they have been specially trained in I wish you to understand that this is foi our own, but 
I consider it necessary foi apprentices throughout the whole field to be trained accordingly 
I hope to see a college in Dhanbaid or Asansol 

Q Up to what horse power engine can you construct in your shop with materials supplied 
locally? — A, We can construct engines up to 75 horsepower. 
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0 You ba-ve nothing to depend on impoi ted matevials? i No , , 

nr E Eopltnson-Q, You eav that all steel castings have to be imported Peihaps 

I nm not direct in saying all, veiy few steel castings aie made in this country, such as those 

requued for cut gears and ropeway work , i „ 

0 Do you employ coal cutters?-^ We have omplojed them, we M not find them 

dtogrthera^uccess The machines were all right but the lahouieis wanted the same money 

for loading coal as they did pievioush foi cutting and loading 

Q iVieaouawaieofany lopeways m operation in India?— ^ Besides o^ own, the 
Bengal Iron and Steel Co have a lopeway carrying non oie, thoie aro two at work m Burma, 
one IS about 9 miles long 

q How many independent collieries might be involved in any paiticular general scheme 
of ropewavs ^ — A It is difficult to say, possibly 20 


0 And you considei it impossible to get a combination of these 20 companies ?— A I do 
not sa\ that We erected oui fast lopeway about five yeais ago Since then we have put in 
three for oiuselves, another one is in coarse of erection m Burma, one foi canying passengers 
and merchandise in the hills is under consideration, the length of this is about 7 miles 
Three others are in the course of construction 


q In the last paiagiaph of your evidence you say Government should assist engineers of 
this country to study the latest piactices in engineering in the West, What have you in 
mmd?— A What 1 have m mind is this , an engineer working in thiscountiy for thiee or foui 
ycais IS out of touch with the latest tools and designs in use at home , when on leave a gieat 
deal of time is lost lU getting into touch with the peopile who have the latest information, 
and they may not be willing to show what you want to see If Government diew up a 
schedule of the latest practices adopted in the West and assisted men fiom this countiy to 
see these, the information would be of the greatest value to this country 


q Do V ou think that it is a matter for Government assistance ? — A I ceitainly think it 
IS for the Gov ernment to assist the industry 

President — Q How is this to be practicable?—^ They could issue particulars of 
certain manufactnreis pointing out how and where the information might be obtained 
especiallv on the continent and in the United States of America 

q Would not the appiopriate technical associations do this foi their own piofessions? — 
A I don't think so 


q Er E Hoplinson — You suggest that Government should publish a schedule of what 
13 to be seen in Europe and that they should then assist engineers in paying a visit ? — A We 
In India hope to be able to compete in any maiket, but there are no tool makers out heie, foi 
everything in tins direction we must go West We out here are entirely out of touch with 
what is going on at home, we cannot possibly keep up-to-date without applying for leave 
to study that particular branch of engineering at home 

Q What you suggest is that the Government should prepare catalogues of these things ? 
— A I would not go so fai as that, but Government might make it one of their duties to keep 
m touch with large up to-date factoiies aud assist engineers on leave to take full advantage of 
my new work during the shoit period they are m Europe, especially in the design and 
manufacture of tools 


^ But the maker of the tool is generally a diffeient person from the user ? — A This le so 
President — Q What we do in practice is this You take the technical journals legulaily 
and when you come aoioss points that are of interest to you in your work you make a note 
of them and draw up youi own little programme When you go home, vou may spend tbieo 
or six; months, and if on the top of that you think that you want an estrisix months it is 
your affair I do not see how she Government can draw up any kind of schedule It is 
impracticable 1—A I do not think it is so India should he able to compete with the West 
Vvith manufactures 


q That 18 a fine idea, hut is it possible for the Government to draw up a schedule of tools 
which you should go and see ? — A You find that there are a gieat numbei of special tools ’ 

Q But you have got your own technical journals 1~A J ournals are often published in 
the shape of advertisements We requiie the actual practical efficiency I do not want 'to 
thiow out a good idea, but I cannot feel now that it is practicable foi the Government to 


Er E Hoplinson — Q What does your technical staff consist of ?~A In our collierv we 
have a technical man as manager then two or three assistants who are mostly Europeans and 
Lurasians, and then the Mian technical staff with the Bengali as surveyor Most of the 
snrv eyots ate Indians The winding enginemen are all natives 

are IndiaS'-rt” Y^' Englishmen and the icst 

f compulsoiy education suitable foi tho industries of 
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tho country to bo in a position ^bon bo los^vos school for tbp TmilrDimv-k r* 4. ^i. ^ 

intelligent' inteiest in tL work that lies ahead of h°m ^ 
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Q You mean compulsory primary education ’ — A The native in many eases is under-fed, 
this IS very often due to lack of education Yon often find if a native Las four 
annas iii his pocket he won’t go to work until it is spent We have given men clothing and 
other assistance, they sell the goods and remain away from work until they haie spent the last 
pie This is detrimental to health and only education can adjust such matters 

Q What do you mean_by s lying education suitable tor the industiy ? — A I now refer 
to the workshop We find a gieat number of men and boys are absolutely useless for the fiist 
two years of their training because they' cannot lead oi wiite 

Q You have in mind some difi;eient foim of education? — A What I should like to do 
with the people in oui compound is to teach them to read and write, afterwards as they 
improve the elementary piinciples on which then life’s woik will be based 

""Q To teach them to read and write and at the same time technical training? — A Yes 

Frcstdeni — Q Would you have manual training in the primaiy schools oi would you 
have primary schools foi simple education and then separate industrial schools to teach the 
boys the rudiments of industry, because in primary schools you cannot get the light class of 
men to give training in manual work ? — A On the lines of an industrial school 

Mr A Gliaiierton — Q I gather from youi note on education that it is necessary for 
proprietors of engineering works and collieries to make then own private aiiangements foi 
the education of then workmen The existing facilities for education aie not sufficient ? — A 
I do not consider education for the menial classes has received the suppoit it should have had 

Q In carrying out youi idea would you confine it to primary education in a school and 
afterwards pi ovide industiial educatmu in the workshop? — A I would prefer the industrial 
education 

Q That will be before you put them in the workshop ? — A Most of the boys are useless 
when they fiist enter the workshop 

Q The ideal that you are working up to m making education compulsoiy is that yom 
workmen should have a ceitaiu amount of education before they come to youi woiksliop 
—A Yes 
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Written evidence. 

With the exception of the East Indian Eailway at Giiidih and the Bengal lion & 

Steel Go at Kulti, practically the whole of the Indian output of metallurgical coke has foi 
many years been manufactuied by the most wasteful methods possible The open country 
oven which is in geneial users even moie wasteful than the old British beehive oven which is 
now coDBideied to be obsolete 

A fuithei advance has been made in the coking and bye-product lecovery industry by two 
laige new installations being put to woik, one at Sakchi Works and the other at the Lodna 
Colhenes 

With laige iron pioducers, who have laige expert staffs, it is a natural sequence foi them 
to adopt scientific methods of coking, thereby reducing the cost of then final pioduct to a 
minimum This is not so with the collieries , then chief product is coal, in most cases any 
coke which is pioduced is looked upon as an insignificant subsidiary product which requires 
little consideration 

Many colliery owners and mauageis would appear to have an antipathy against scientific 
distillation and coking of their coal I think the reason for this is that the true facts of 
destructive distillation and the recovery of bye-piodncts have nevenbeen put before them ex- 
cept by such people as myself who are personally inteiested m pushing the industiy 

The loss by colaug of coal in the Jheniah field is a serious one which will increase year 
by year I beg to put before you a conservative estimate of tbe loss occasioned by the use 
of the open ovens ' 

During 1915 there weie about 225,000 tons of bard coke pioduced Poi this quantity 
approximately 450,000 tons of coal were used Had this quantity of coal been coked in a 
scientific manner 337,000 tons of coke would have been produced, theie was a loss of 
112,000 toil"! of coke Taking the low estimate of recoverable products at 1 per cent of am- 
monium sulphate, 2^ per cent coal tar and 2 gallons per ton benzol, the total loss lias as 
fellows — ■ 


112,000 tons of coke nett 

piofit 

Rs 

3-0 per ton 

Bs 

3,36,000 

4,500 tons ammonia „ 



150-0 „ , 

93 

6,75,000 

11,250 Ions coal tai „ 



50-0 „ „ 

3) 

5,62,500 

900,000 gallons of benzol 

JJ 

>9 

0-8 per gallo 

Total , 

n » 

B«, 

4,50,000 

20,23,500 
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There were also duung 1915 about ^ ^ tlie country is enormous, as jon 

On this also there wou d be simiki losses The total 
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In my ommon the ^ „ ouM inflicted o^n man) colliery companies 1 
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owners of cohmg their coal in a lational manner , n t j. e 

The .»Id tbo jy — “I « 

obtainable, there being only one plant manufaotui mg sue cOvGor p 

One of the great drawbacks to the general introduction of bye-prodnctiecovmy coke ovens, 
,s the numerous small coal concerns who manufacture very small quantities of coke but who.e 

aggregate production is large , , , , c , 

I do not consider that it would be a commercial proposition to mstal pUnts of capacities 
under 30,000 tons of coal per annum I would stiongly advise that wherevei possible 
Slants of no less than 50,000 tons per annum should be installed Such plants are much too 
large foi many collieries, theiefoie the most economical way would be to instil plants 
m central positions common to a number of small collieries 

The following are the piocesses which could be adopted for treatment of various classes 
of Indian coal — 

(0) temiicratvre —Manufacturing metalluigieal coke, coal tai, 

ammonia and benzol 

(1) Loto iempetaUire distillation —Manufacturing soft coke or smokeless fuel, fuel oils 

and ammonia 


(c) Complete gasification of the coal —^ot leeoveiyof tbe available nitrogen as ammoiim 

(d) Combination of processes {a) and (e) —Fust submitting tbe coal to piocess (a) and 

then completely gasifying the resultant hard coke by piocess (e) 

(e) Combination of processes {h) and (c)— First submitting the coal to process (J) and 

then completely gasifying the resultant soft coke by process (c) 

Process (a)--The Jheiriah, Gmdih, some of the Barakai seams and Disliargaih coals 
are suitable for piocess (a) lu the case of Dishargarh the coal would lequire compressing 
before coking to obtain a good hard coke suitable foi metalluigieal purposes Fiom tests 
made the bye-product yields fiom tbe Disbargarb seam exceed any other in India 

It IB of extieme importance that only fiist class coals with minimum of ash should be 
used in the manufacture of metalluigieal coke There are many second class coals which 
make a haid coke of excellent appearance, but such coke, owing to the high ash content, 
cannot do othei than hinder the development of the bard coke industiy of the country 

Process (i) — There is a considerable maiket foi soft coke oi smokeless fuel in India and 
this maiket, in my opinion, is capable of gieat expansion as wood fuel becomes more scarce 
I 6nd that buveis and users of this fuel do not consider it impoitant that it should possess a 
low ash content They reqnne it to be smokeless, easily ignited and aboie all to be cheap 
Most of the Indian second class coals are suitable foi use in piocess (J) 

Process (c) — ^This process would only be suitable for non-coking coals It would be 
uneconomical in itself for treatment of any coal which is either saleable oi suitable foi pio- 
cesses (a) or (i) 


There aie many seams of coal which are not w Diked because of their high ash content , 

yet they could be as cheaply w’orked as those which aie constantly being worked under all 
market conditions and, if completely gasified and the available nitrogen leoovered as ammonia, 
be a considerable source of revenue to the country 

Processes (d) ^ (e)— These piocesses aie suitable for unsaleable coking coals The 
choice of the process which would suit any paiticiilai case would depend upon local conditions 
and the nature or tir or oils required 




All the colliery owners know the demand for haid and soft coke, many of them 
cognize that the demand must increase as more industries are established in India They 
iiave little faith m the bye-pioducts market of which they know so little 

There IS a World-Wide market for sulphate of ammonia at remunerative puces The 
worm B increasing production cannot keep pace with the demand On this point, I beg to 
Alkali Reports of the Chief Inspector under the 


You will find, if the figures of market values ovei the same period were available that m 
no instance, has the price dropped as the pioduction has increased ^ 

manviie In my opinion every 
£dn the full production is utilized in 

It appears to me to be a waste of the Empire's resources, for India to export such a 
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valuable nitiogenous manuie ns sulplmte of nmmoma and it tbe same time to import nitrate of 
scSda and otliel nitrogenous manures Tbe fuitlier use of sulphate of ammonia in India, would 
not financially bencht the produoei as the whole nioduction is Bold_^on the basis of British 
prices ^ 

The whole output of Indian coal fai is at present being sold in the crude state foi paint- 
ing, etc It IS quite patent to everybody that this demand will be limited, and that as the 
productiomncieases, it mil become necessary to find othei outlets for the tar The natuial 
outlet uould be the establishment of the coal tai distillation industij This industry would 
be a very valuable one for the country, as it would make •'vailable many useful commodities, 
such as, cieosote oil, foi tieating railway sleepeis, caibobc acid tbe basis of the well known 
high explosive picric acid , benvene, the souicc fiom winch aniline is jiiepaied (and it is fiom 
aniline that most of the coal tai colouis are denied) , n iphtbalene, which is now largely used 
lU India as a disinfectant and is also a souice of other coal tar colours 

To give you a general idea of tbe usefulness of coal tai distillation, I may say, it has 
been estimated tint from tbe tar pioduced fiom one tou of good coal theie can be obtained— 
half a pound of magenta, which will (Ije 375 sqinie yards of mateiial , one and a half pound 
of caibolic acid, six and a quaiter pounds a naphthalene, half a pound of antharacene (the 
starting point from which tbe beautiful senes of alizarin colouis are dein cd), besides a host 
of minor products used os medicines, as developers in photography, sugar substitutes etc Of 
colounng matters alone ovei three hundred owe their souice to coal tai 

There is one bye-product winch is not at piesent lecoveied at existmg bye-product plants 
in India, ic, benzol hinny' people considered >nd some are yet of the opinion, that the 
recovery of benzol would bo impossible in India, owing to climatic conditions I have had 
consideiable experience in the w oi king of bye-piodnct recovery plants in India , and after a 
careful study of the question, I have come to the conclusion that, provided the plant was 
designed on proper lines to suit the climate the recoveiy of benzol would be quite efhcient 

If benzol were recovered it could be used for motor fuel or utilized with more advantage 
for the manufacture of aniline, high explosives, and solvents for rubbei and varnishes 

If process (c) was adopted, there would be available a laige quantity of gas of a value 
of about 150 B T U per cubic foot This gas is very suitable for use in gas engines, which 
would cheaply generate electric power Tbe electric power could be used in eleptio-cbemical 
or electro-metallurgical industries, or foi general powei purposes 

I have frequently been asked if it w ould be a commercial proposition to coke large 
quantities of second class Jhernah coal, simplv to recover the tar ammonia and benzol and dump 
the coke which would be produced in such laige quantities that a market could not be found 
for it If such a plant were large enough it would be a success financially, but, fiom the 
economical point of view, it would be as sinful as tbe present deplorable waste of valuable 
bye-products in tbe Jhernah coalfield 

My experience shows that much has been done to improve tbe labourers' and mi«iiies' Tiammg of 
efficiency in constructional work by tbe importation of foremen from Biitain who are labour and 
themselves first class craftsmen It is lather difficult to select suitable men foi this 'Vision 
work, the men required are tho=e who when they aiiive in India will take up the tools and 
actually show the mistry how the woik shoulu he done I find that the Indian mistry 
is nok so conservativ e as is geneially supposed He has a gieat admiration foi a man 
who IS a better ciaftsnian than himself and will adapt himself to improved raeth'^ds 

I have seen earned out in this countrv a laige amount of setting of refractoiy material 
by mistries who became quite as capable as Biitish workmen and their finished w'oik quite 
as good I attribute these good results cntnely to the skill and patience of the foreman and 
to the mistnes’ willingness to leain The mistries so trained are now an asset to the 
country and to the particul vr industry under review 

I have found it lathei a difficult problem to tram the Indian labour to work a bve- 
product recovery plant efficiently without a large amount of supervision The aveiage 
labourei IS quite willing to learn but he is hind6ied considerably' by lack of elemental v 
education and inability to grasp the most elementaiy principles of the industiy 

The modeiately educated Indian would be most useful in this industiy if he would 
soil his bauds by a little manual laboui mstcad of his whole ambition being to obtain a 
" nice clean ^ eleikship 

I am of the opinion that for the hye-pioduct and chemical industries generally, a numbei 
of Indians should be selected for training in various works The tiaining should not 
consist simply' of assisting the existing supervising staff, the men should be employed in 
the actual working of the various pnooesscs, thereby gaining not only a knowledge of the 
actual working but also an inside knowledge of the laboui, w'hat it is capable of doing and 
what it IS reasonable to expect of it 

Oral Evidlrce, 1st Decrmbeii 1916 
Pieiuleni- — Q How long have y'ou been in India ? — A About six yeais 
Q Have you been engaged in chemical work all the time ? — A Yts 
Q The question of incieasing the numbei of by e product lecoveiy plants is largely one of 
the capital outlay that will he required in view of the fact that you can unly organise woik of 

lb 
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lc«ppo.e that J8 the ?-/ There « no a.ffieultj in 

The difficulty w to find the people in India i-ho ln\o confidonro in 


tliiB lund on 1 large scale 
finding the capital lor it 

the business -rnT a, <nuall conccin ?— // You cannof ha\c a Rinall 

ftat I M.onM 

IS one to deal With 30,000 tOlu. o{ coal per year , , , , s „ 

O Yon sav tint in 1010, 225,000 tons o£ Inid coke u ere produced and i on estimate the 
Ti 1 - Tested owino to iailuieio introduec the hje product recoi cry plant, and 
products that were ua ^ 75,000 tons of soft coke u ere made in the Jhernah 

I ...PF- pr.p.rl.™,..., 

Btnaller losses?— Yes , , , , , l n » » 

O hlost of your note is quite ohi mus to am one who has taken an inteiosb in the questions 
that you deal uith You saj that Goveinment should start an aclue propaganda to pom 
ouUheXntaVes to collierj owners of coking their coal m a rational manne. 55 hat in ,t 
nSessOT to do m addition to uhat has been dune ? The history of the case is that n. WOl 

the Geo?ogicaI Survey published the proposal made at Giridih hj hlr 55 aid, who is the 
p.oneci of hve-prodiiet coke ni India, and sinoc then the matter has been mentioned at larioiir 
times before the hlimng and Geologic! Institute The Mining and Geological Institiilc 
nracticaliy includes, I understand, e\cr) colliery luamgei iii the CDiintrj so til'll tnnt "ay 
the subiect is promincnlly brought to the notice of the colliery managers 55 Inl more can 
Goveinment do ?-^f T('c Government can take up the matter and put it before llic colliery 
people from a disiuteicsted point of view 5Yo cannot eypeet them to take advice entirely 
from men who aie inteiested m bmlding the plant If the (Joverninenl or some one of these 
societies iiiii put the matter foicibh it Mould be honcficial to the coiintn 


Q It has been stated openly and publicly tint there is waste and it Ins been shown bi 
actual demonstiatioii at Giridih £ do not sec in what way one can do more Tho managers 
aie well aware of the wastage and they !n\c the opportunity of bringing it tn the notice of 
the owners with legard to their own paiticular propositions Can y on suggest nin thing more 
definite and more efficient?— y/ The colliery malingers are well aware of the msfennd I know 
many who have fiom time to time pal the mattci before their managing agents, n ho almost 
mvariahly treat the rrattcr in a similar way to what the Jkitish Colbcrv Powers and Iron- 
masters did m England 20 years ago Mai be fho real trouble is that the managing agents 
are mote interested m current duidonds than in the results they would receive from tho proper 
eon«orntton of the coal In my opinion the time is not far distant when the Government 
must reeognwe that people who vv asto the country's resoDrers most be prevented bv law 


(3 Am Iconcct in supposing tint a few years befoie the wai people it homo neglected to 
put up benzol recoveiy plants simply bocaiisi. the price of benzol hud gone down greatly 
Except the ones that Ind already boon in cMstcnco very few now benzol recovery planfs were 
put up ? — A I do not think it was the ease There was a certain propidirc among a certain 
number of people who said that benzol was imt a pay jng proposition Tho benzol proposition 
has always been a pay mg one in England Messrs Simon-Carv cs, Ltd , b n c inst died benzol 
plants along with every bve-prod net recovery plant they )ia\o built since 1838 


Q You think it would be a paying pioposition in India?— y/ I think it would bezn Indi i 
Q Have you put up one licic ? — There is not one in India y ct 

Q Your firm IS ready, I undcretand, to put up plant for the sake of part of the bye- 

products Ate you in a position to gauge the tondilions m tins country and fo adopt a sy -lem 
siinilai to that adopted at home ^ — ^ IVehaie made vauous suggestions and proposds to 
people out here, but tbev have consideied it to ho such a good thing tint they have found all 
the money themselv es 

Q There would still be a good many who would probabh prefer to give up the profits 
ter the sake of avoiding the risk of the capital ontl.ai ?~J VTc do not find it in recontvtais 
Genenllv speaking when coal owners seiiousij investigate the matter they wonkl purchase 
the plants outright and thus reserve ter thcniselies the whole of the piofiis 

Q lii^e you found any special diflicuHies regarding the climate lu caiivmg on the work 

in this country ^ 5Ve have found <li/Iicu]/,cs These have now been overcome In modifr- 

mg the phnt to suit the climate uid simplifying wherever 2 ios:,ible to suit Indian laboui 

of difficulties were?-yf Jlosth fiom the point of view 

Mum of f of ff'o tir from the gases owing to the liigb tempei- 

2ude hmi! and cooling winter, also the loss of ammoniv by evaporation from the 

been entirely overcome 

msIinTtecfof't “eobanical means without previously cooling the gases and by 

"“"I •>"<' 

H w ?i ^®‘^"\®erious loss of benzol on account of its low distilhnc pomi ?— yf 

ThTrulSd ^efngeiating plant m connection wMh the recovery of 

benzol this would add a cost of 1 anna pei gallon to manufacturing charges 

maUBg’'oteTrimtrWpd?^!i“e?£ Government staited the 
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Q What amount- of toluol is yielded by oidinaiy coal ? — A Out of a thousand tons of 
coal V'e get approtimately two thousand gallons ot^ benaol, about 14 pei cent of this would 
be toluol 

Q Would you suggest that the piodnceis should make T N T or that Government 
should do it ? — A It uould certamlv be better for Government to do it An expert staff would 
be necessaiy foi the manufacture of T N T The collieiies and ironworks would have quite 
enough to do if they recovered the hye-products and left it to the experts to work them up 
into T N T 

Q What IS this soft coke used foi and who uses it ? — A It is fairly extensively used all 
o\ er India 

Q For domestic use ? — A Yes The natives burn it all over the country wherevei they 
liave not got cow dung or wood 

Q How far does it go ? — A The business is entirely in the Indian meichants’ hands and 
they are the only people ivbo could give this information 

Q Is any Indian coal tai at present exported ? — A No -■ 

Q Have you made any expeiiments in low temperatine distillation ? — A To some extent 
Our experiments w ere cut short owing to the war as shoitage of staff took place, but the 
results we obtained u ere very promising 

Q You think that the coals aie suitable ? — A The coal is suitable and cheap 
<3 Ha\e you tried the different kinds of coil with a view to find which is the most suit- 
able ^ — A We have tested most of the coals in the Kboiatorj and practically all the Jheriiah 
coals 

Q And also the Hanigun] cools ? — A The slack coal must be taken out of these coal 
for low temperature distillation 

Q Do you find the Ranigunj coal useful for these experiments in low'tempeiature distilla- 
tion ? — A The Barakar Bciics are better and give very exceptional results In that senes we 
get a yield of nearly 40 pounds of ammonia per ton 

Q Ha\e yon placed your results at the disposal of the Director of Geological Suivev ? — 
A All our tests Ini c been done for pn\ ate indn iduals 

Q When it has passed the stage of interfering with pniate interests would yon be free to 
doit ? — A Messrs Simon-Carves, Ltd, Manchester, would be pie ised to put our results of 
tests of Indian coals at the disposal of the Directoi of Geological Survey 

Q Assuming that the Director approi es of your results that w onld help yon in the pio- 
pagatioti ? — A Quito so Yes 

Q Jlcrely foi want of information mani of these things are inactive ? — A Yes 

Jlon’lle Fandtt 21 21 2Ialavtya — Q, You s iv that the a\ erage labourer is quite willing 
to learn but that he is hindeied considerably b}' lack of elementarj education Do you think 
that if he had a little more pnmaij education supplemented by industrial education that would 
be better foi bira and for you ? — A Yes lie would bo more useful 

Q So that in yoiu opinion the money spent on primary and industrial education will be 
a direct encouragement to the industry ? — A 1 think so 

Hon’ble Str U N Moolcrjce — Q You leprescnt your home company ? — A Yes 
Q May I ask you the name of the firm? — J ‘Simon Canes, Ltd, 20, Mount Street, 
Manchester 

Q You say that j ou could put tho plant foi the coal industry if the sale of the pro- 
ducts could be guaranteed ? — A This onl} refers to bonvol and toluol, as far as the other 
products are concerned there is alrcad) a certain market in India 

Q If tho security was good what will be the condition ? — A This is a matter which 
could only he decided hj the Dircctoi of the firm I lepresent 

Q Wliat quantity would you ask the Go\ ernment to take ? — A The whole output of a plant 
I understand this matter has already been put before Government who rejected the proposal 
Q Government might lind it expedient to change this attitude Could you wnte a 
confidential note to tho President ? — A I shall do that 

Prendent — Q The question is one of importance in this way, that theie are some people 
who would laj out the capital foi bye-product plant on condition that the bye-products were 
pm chased for a certain number of years so that risks may be avoided I know that m the 
earlier days you were not prepared to undertake terms of this kiud as you knew nothing 
about the marhet for the bye-pioducts Now after this expeiience of ten years you aie able to 
move along these new lines ? — A We are in a position to do that Me know the Indian 
market for bye-products with the exception of benzol 

Q You might make a general statement to the effect that a certain portion is to be taken 
for a certain number of years so that the concern may hai e an assured future ? — A I have 
already mentioned that, with the exception of benzol, the sale of the various bye-products 
presents no difficulty 

Q It would do quite well if you could give us a statement^ confidentially as to the 
quantity you would expect Government to purchase in older to 3UBtify your putting up an 
• — — — ‘ — — ' 
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..a tuo «Umt l. wU,.l. ,0.,. f.m l.. P«P^.«a l. »pply r«co.<,ry 

nlont?— ^ I could, do tint quite well 

D, M Ih,U.,..-Q Y..,.aya,,t)o,.-rc ,Uot. ‘ " 'X e- I 

take that as a categorical statement f—A Vi c aie doing it Buccesbfully 

0 "Without leduction of tem] eratiuo ?— i Yes 

0 Can A ou make the gas so free from tai ns to be euit iblo foi use lu g is engines J—A 

Yes howevei it would not be piaotitahle to use hot tm fiee gas lu gis engines oumg to the 

let tbaririnctice the gas aitci being freed from In is at a Icmperituro and dmv po ut o 
u f fino r^a^d IS thorefoio fully Saturated nil h waltr It can bo undtrstood tint it 
Imildtot be economical to alien 'illtlns iialei to pass dong With the g is to the engines 
It IS necessary to cool the gas doM 11 to atirospheriu temporatiiro to eliminate the extess w ater 
l amXIgLtadiocalc offurtbcrpunncationof gas for gas engines by roughly purifying 
with non oude 

Q That IB a new yiiopoition ? — A Wc Imc used it foi the lust six or seven years 
Q Y^ou got nd of the lai by cooling ? — A "We get nd of the Inr entirch by inetli inical 


meins » n i 

0 I sec from youi calculation that ^ou lake the uinmonn at 22 pounds per ton f tV liy 

IS it BO low? A 1 have made it low so as to give a safe cilculation Some of tlm Indian 

coals give very low yields 

Q Is tliat a f uily s ifo cakul ition ? — A Y < s 

Q Do you think til it the diflicuUy of olitaiiiuig sulphuiic acid acts as a bar to the 
adoption of your phut?— i I do not think so it lU M c ue able to arrange for uid supply 
to any plant installed by us 

Q So fir as y our experience goes there h is been no dinieiilly ? — I No 

lili A CItailetioti ~Q Hue am attempts been made to popul iri'-c the use of soft i okes 
for domestic juii poses bv proxidmg pioper apparatus foi burning them lu ? — / Not is fir is 
I know 

<2 Has any pioposnl bet n wade to get these soft lokts briquetted? — / Tliere is i 
scarcity’ of pitch in India 

<2 Is it essential that you should use pilch ould not the kir do ? — A Y'ou inust have 
pitch, tar IS uiisuitible The minimum amount of pitch rcijuiicd is about') per rent nub 
special coke and for ordinary work about 7 per cent , hence the lOst puce of bnqiieftes would 
he fir above the market lato foi first class cok( 

<2 Is the market for tlic^o by e-piodiictn entirely ootsidc India? — / 'J’lie (ai is sold in 
India Part of the ammonia is exported The use of sulphate of atuinonu m India is 
increasing ev cry y oai 

<2 Do you know whether it would he better to use heurol mixed with alcohol ? — ( 
That IS a debatable question It would, m niv opinion, bo more economic il to mix it w illi 
alcohol 

Q Do you know whethoi if hcn7ol w is mixed with alcohol, the alrohol would be 
sufliciently denatuiabsed for piactical purposes ? — A I think so I would not dnnk it after- 
wards 
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Mr B Si arks Filid, Manager, PandaJ onalt Coal Co, Ltd , Lovahad, Xoi yora Tml "Oilice, 

Alanhhvm 

"Written Emdekce 

My experience relates especially to the prictical part of coal mimiig in the Jherria 
and ths follo\\ing T.re some of the directions in I considei inipro\onicnt 
and further dev elopment ot the industiy ouglit to be sought after 

Unless something is done iii this diiectioii great improvements in the edicicncy and 
output ox tlie collieries cannot be expected 

As the pits get deeper, the workings more complicated, and the use of machmeiv 
extended, it becomes moie and more irapoitant that the working of the mines be carried out 
systematically 

At present theie is much valuable plant installed at many collieries capable of dealing 
with much greater outputs than are at present being produced Under present circumstances 
tins machinery is geneially s andwg idle for a large portion of its time, neither gixiim- the 
couS'y comiibuting its fan share to the produce of the 

Thisis not due to the fact that an increased output could not bo disposed of but to the 

iregular habits of the “'ner The miner goes to work or lenies practically at whatever time 

has L' that the winding apparatus 
Sal he desires, often seriously interfering with the wmk S ralsino- 

effieVeno/an result is a general loss ol 


/ 
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It IS a common practice in certain ilistiiots of the coalfields for a m’ner and his wife to 
work 24 houi shifts, ind of course as no miner can work &4 houis on a stietch, much of this 
time IB M asted underground in sleeping and idling, with the consequent loss of efficiency 
This practice from manj points is most lindesiiable, not the least of which is Hie disadiant igi 
to health which must acciue fiom spending so many horns at a time undcigiound 

It maj be said that these conditions could he easily remedied by the management, but 
when it lb consideied that many collieries aic grouped closelj togethei in more oi less con- 
gested are is, and that none ever hive an adequate supply of labom, any piessure in the 
diiectioii indicated would mean that the laboui W'onld piomptly w alk off to i neighhouiing 
colheii wheie no lestnctions were being imposed 

I feel suie that it a sjstem of legular shifts could he made compulsoij by law, it would 
he gicatly to the benefit of the industry 

I would divide the day into two shifts, t e , the day snift and the night shift, and that 
niineis be allowed to descend on the day shift befoie G am oi aftei'SAji, and e\cept in 
cases of sickness or accident no minei to be allowed up before 4 r m md that all day shift 
labour be out by G r m The same hours to take effect lu the night shift In Biitnn minei’s 
shifts are regulated bj law 

Beyond the inteiest taken in the labomeis by individual managcis and assistants, I am of labour 
not aw'are of anj effoit that has been made to impioie the labouiei'’s efficiency and skill in'*" 
the mines As a matter of fict I cannot sugge-t any means by which this could he done 
effectnelvj as the skill of the minei can only come from his stiong aim and liis induidual ex- 
pel lence it the coal face 

'With lijgard to the training of other woikmcn employed undei ground, such as timbei- 
mon, line khilissies, etc , the onlj waj to impioie then edicicucy is by gumg them practical 
instruction in tbe mine, and b\ pi icing tbem along with supeiioi and bettei skilled men 

• For those who aspiie at higher posts, such as subordinate officials, great good could be 
done lij i s'^ stem of night scliouK, to which llic workmen could attend w’lthout inteifeiing 
with their daily duties 

In Fngl mil the beat suboidinatc oflicials ire gcuerilH selected fiom the steadiest and 
best worl men uid mi expononco in this counti^ isthatmen ivho hive been piactical woikmg 
miners mile bftlei overmen and sad 116 than men of hetiei education who generally stvrt 
work at the mines cs mnnshis 

Pioperlj airangcd night schools would spaiallv benefit this tjpe of man and impiove 
hie efhoioncj 

"With regard to the tiaimng of appioulicos who aic designed foi the supemsing staff and ^^nmp^stuL'Ss 
for man igeib, It IS i m ittor of gre it impoi tance that the young men should have a sound 
element in education bcfoie beginning then apprenticeship, and that thej should legiilaily 
attend technological classes during the penod of practical training in the mines 

Much good w oik has been done by the local technical evening clisscs in the coilfields, 
hut the lecturers have ilwajs been hampered by alack of elementaiy Inowdedgc among most 
of the students To get o\ei this difficulty, fnrthei clwses could he held on othei nights 
covering tl^p clement iiy giound icquirod the students to enable them to take full advantige 
of the technical classes 

I am of the opinion that the mining com se given at Sibpui College w ould be of much more 
value if it were coupled with practical experience at the collieries Mining being a profession 
that can only ho learnt in the mine, I coiisidei that all mining schools ought to be adjacent 
to the collieries 

Aly cvpeiicnco of the Sibpiii College hoy who has completed Ins mining course away 
fiom the co'heries is that he thinks he his Icaint liis piofession (although he may not have 
seen a collierj except it the annual camp held in the coalfields at which he may have attended 
twice or at most thrice) and onlj i\ow i eeds to put in the necessary practical w oik the liw 
leqniios for him to sit for his collieiy managei’s examination and to get his ceitificate 
w hich lie thinks wull be his cheque hook foi life 

If the milling school weie established at Dhanhaid or Asansol, the mining student would 
hav e the oppoitunity of combining liis dailj liutiou with practical denionstiations it the 
various collieries, md also (what is most important in my opinion) give him some piactical idea 
of the duties and icsponsibilities that will devolve on him in his future cireei 

As a mining college it could also foim a technological institute foi oollieiy apjnentices 
and subordinate officials for whom special lectuies could be given 

"With itgard to tins subject, at present it is not necessary foi engineers in charge of MeclmniLnl 
piime-moveis to be certificated in this province, and unless an engineei can produce a Board 
of Tiade ccrtilicate, or one of the certiticates granted in otliei piovmces, there is no guarantee 
of hiB knowledge or ibilitj to take charge of machinery 

Many incompetent men, calling themselves engineeis, aie constantly seeking employment, 
then Ignorance otteu only being discoveied after damage has been done to machinery placed 
undei then chaige 

I considei it would be a good thing to have a standaid meehamcal engineer’s exami- 
nation held thioughout Biitish India once a yeir at the same date and time, foi mem who aie 
usually in general chaige and responsible for the running and lepamng of machinery 
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MM ^1. fbn mncliinerT emploied in tlie \anouB industne< of neee=fcitj inuRt ian consi- 

Ar much of tho m mhincrj non 
oml7ed iR elecU.ca^^^^^ evnm, nation conld civtr tbo ncooRsai) giound, or a tocond exaimni- 
tiou could bo bold for eUctiical engmecis nlio hate first obtained (beir meclinnical tngineer s 

such as engine duie.s, boiler minders, and pump-men, I tbink shonld 
tests befo e bemw placid in direct cl.arge of pnme-moiers This nould nndoubtodh raise 
t^e standard, tend to eflic.oncv and save m.ub damage tbat is freciuentlv done to machinery 

and plant, owing to neglect and Ignorance 

M itb regard to the supplies of raw matciial the use of which is restricted by prcicntible 
causes, I feel tbut the great amount of aaluabk coal that is loci ed up under ordin irj collion 
sidings comes nnder this bead 

At present the usual custom befoie the lulwaj company sen es a colliery is, tbat it 
acquires nndei the Land Acquisition Mines Act the ncccssarj land for a biding yti t i consi- 
derable stiip on each side wbicb is consideicd neccssiry for support 

The lailway company then immediatch imposes icstnctioiis on tbo worKing of the coal 
existing the acquired land Thcteforc a colher) (o he served \\ith a siding- relin- 

quish the Tight to i%ork a large propoition of it*? available co il Tins co il fo lockttl up, is 
nndonbtedh a \cr} senoiis loss to the colliery compauj, and of course to the countrj 

If collieries were served bj tbeir own prii ate sidings, and g i\o a guarantee, or in BOnre 
cases a deposit to the railw ir companv to covei all jirobablo dam igc fo am rolling sloe), 
due to anv subsidence, then the collieries could work the coal under tboir sidings as tlie^ 
found best;, and in ciscs of total evfraction tliev could create suitable diversions fo sene them 
during the period of subsidence, and if found advasaMc after the sulisidciicc bad cotfled conld 
again bank tip the oiiginal line, and lelay the raiK 

If these methods conld be adopted they would immediately liberate for the marlet a 
large amount of coal now locked up 

IVliv tbo railway company should acquire a strip of land gcneralh overlying a consder- 
able part of the best workable seams of every colliorv it senes, ind then uiijioscs absiinl mining 
restrictions upon all the coal underlving those sidingB, I, from the jioint of view of one vvlioso 
duty it IS to mine and bring to the surface in a marketable condition a maximum amount of 
mineral from the aiea under my jurisdiction, cannot understand 

Every ton of coal so locked up, is a los. to the countir and to the world at large, bccapsi 
in cases where a volhery extracts the coal on each side ot the acquired lind, the coal left for 
the support of tbo railway siding would 1 o locked up and lost for ever, as it would not p ly to 
sink pits only to recover this coal once the area was goafed 

There IS no doubt but tbat oar present methods of mining coal ire wasteful, and in so 
far as is known many of our best coals, which are rapialy being exhausted, cannot be 
leplaced by =eams of the same quality ,tbcrcfoic cveiy possible endeavour ought to bo mide 
by Government to reduce this waste to a minimum 

The total extraction of thick se-ims by the “ bord and jnllar '' method, w bicb is generally 
in vogue, IS praotic illy impossible , besides, much good coal lias been ind is being lost by 
makingtbe original pillars too small, thus making it impossible to subscqiionfl) extract f hem 
Of course, this method of working gives a quick return, and also means a cheap cost per 
ton for a colliery during the earlier part ot its life, bnt whatever gam is made in this direction 
IS ranch more than lost by the increased cost of working at some future date 

I would Euggesi; Government appoint mining experts and others to consider the bost and 
most economical methods of working for tbo benefit of the country, and report on it 

The lines I woula suggest would be the consideration of the replacing of the coal ex- 
tracted by means of other material biought from the surface 

What is known as hydraulic packing has been earned on euccesstullv in Liironean 
oountues, and having regard to the fact tbat the Damud i nvei, fiom which a vast amount of 

sand IB available, flow Bvvitlim a few miles ot most of the collieries, there is no doubt tbat 

this store of material could be conv enieutly used foi the purpose of packing- 

There aie certainly difficulties in the way of this suggestion, ill of vvlueh could, 1 believe, 
SvaS™'"— Mrauho stowing could be adopted, it would give us the following 

(1) all questions of support to the smface would be a tlnng of tlie past, 

m dangerous sy stem of extraction of tbo pillars w ould no longer exist , 

(3 underground and yob flies would be unknown, foccxisc, 

(4) 0^ tf'e remaining portions of our first class coals would be 

„C.„ 

+ 1 Go^einment might greatly increase the knowledge of the conditions of the seams m 
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Governments of European countries have undertaken this sort of woik with beneficial' 
results 

The knowledge gained by the Geological Survey of Ind'a has proved a gieat boon to 
the mining piofession, but in so far as the present coalfields are concerned, I feel thai, much 
more valuable information could be gained by deep borings in the known coalfields 

There is no doubt that at present our methods of utilising coal arc esceodinglj wasteful Utilisation of coat 
and in the light of oui present knowledge I am of the opinion that no coal at all ought io be 
consumed for heating pui poses as coal, but ought to be entnely converted into the various 
commercial products that can be obtained from it, and for which theie is a worldwide 
market, the residue coke and waste gases being utilised for steam raising and other heating 
and power purposes 

There are of course many difficulties in the way of this ideal, and it is undoubtedly fai 
off jet, but this IS ceitainly the direction in which to look for economy and industnal 
deielopment in the coal tiade , 

Coke IS made faiilj extensively in the Jheriia coalfield in open ovens, and in many 
cases coal is paitlv carbonised in open heaps and converted into what is known as soft coke 
This IS w ithout a doubt a Biniiil waste of the country’s resources, a remedy for which is 
happily appearing on the horizon of the future 

Bj'e-pioduct coking plants are beginning to spring n 2 ) in the coalfields, and wall most 
piobablv be the forerunners of otheis, as the products extracted rapidly create lucrative 
markets 

The great obstacle to the development of the bye-product industry is the initial expense 
of the plant which is much too great for most colliery companies to undertake 

Tins difficulty could be got over bv the smaller colliery companies, many of which aie 
controlled bj the same agenej, combining to form bye-product coking companies, which 
would take over and deal with practically their entiie output of slack 

This industij could bo greatlj' assisted by the gi anting of special cariying facilities for 
the slack and coal from a group of collieries to the centril bj'e-product plant 

As the industry develops a large quantitv of cheap coke w'ould he thrown on the market 
which would make it worth while for steam users to consider seriously the question of coke 
filed boilers 

Oral Evidencf, 1st December 1910 

Q Frestdenf — How long have yon been out heie ? — A Ten rears in the Jheriia field 
with the exception of about three months at Saltore in the Ranigunj distnct 

Q You have seen something of the working of the evening classes for young ajipi entices^ 

— A Yes, I was a lecturer for three years 

Q We were told yestei day that these classes had gone down in attendance since 
?Ii Griffiths’ time Could jou give us anv idea as to why they aie dropping off in attend- 
ance ? — A I don’t know what the attendance is at present, but in 1912-1 3 lused to have about 
?0 students 

Q They were trained up to the first class cei tificate ? — A It is piacticallv impossible to 
do th it with the class of men we get The greatest difficulty we had was that a student had 
not a sufficient elementaiy knowledge to nndeistand the lectures, and a consideiable amount 
of time had to he spent on instruction that ought not to have been necessary 

Q Would you propose to getover tint difficulty by establishing an elementary night 
Ei,hool on the coalfields ? — A I would suggest that, not quite for the same class of mau but 
£oi the buhordniatc officials 

Q So jon want three or four diffeient types of schools ? — A The fiist I want wmiild have 
to he evening schools, similar to what we have at home, where we could leach mining, and also 
on other nights have lectures on mathematics, machine construction, and other subjects that 
would assist mining students 

Q With distances that are verj' gieat, would it not be a mere effective form of instruction 
to have, instead of evening classes, a few davs of work put aside or a certain number of 
months in the year ? — A On the Iheriia coaffields distances are not so vmrv great Theie f 
are a number of large collieiies lound Bijua, where tuere aie good loads Most of the 
students have cjcles In the Jheiria Division you hav'C anothei group of collieries and 
m no case has a boy to travel a verv great distance It would be a matter of two oi three 
miles at the most 

Q You think the difficulty would he got ovei by multiply mg these schools, so as to set 
them up in most convenient centres, or a larger number of convenient centres ? — A Yes 

<2 How are you going to finance these many schools , do jmu want Government to par 
foi them ? — A Ye& 

Q Government does not get anj' money out of your coal trade? — yi The coal tiade cer- 
tainly ought to assist 

Q What about the royalty on ners/ do you propose lo squeeze them too ? — A Y’es, certainly 

Q How is it going to be done with the Permanent Settlement of Bengal ? — A That is a 
detail which will have to be settled 
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O Tf,s^Gr^ e.sv to propose tlM Go^ eminent sliould pnj for all these things but 
GomrL-nt irnot gettnigy rerenue out of youx coal?-^ The country xs cexta.nly gettxng 

*i ffood (IgsI out the coal trade i i i j i at j 

0 If Government has to pay for these things, it has to get somebody else to paj and tl.at 
soinebodfis Te unfortunate xa.yal. tl-^t you would make the xaiyat par for settiixg up 
ofu on W lahoni ?-y/ I am certain that most of the large firms ol standxng would be 
'r/ Jxlhng to-coStxibute to xt if approached, because they would do xt in then own interests 
Mr C E low—Q Aie vouanaxe of what the conditions are in Bengil and Bxhax and 
O.issa ? Are men not aliened to be in charge of steam boilers u ho do not possess, at any 
iab>, a thxrd class cextxficatc’-yi Men arc allowed to be m charge of boxlexs in the Bengal coal- 
fields without a certificate 

Q Up to what size hollers’- // Any sue, there is no lestiiction as fax as I am aware 
The only restriction is that the boiler has to be exam ned once a yeax by the Jloiler Inspector 
The boiler man has no certificate 

Q No boiler IS allowed to be woiked unless theie is somebody who xs supposed to be in 

charge of xt possessing, at any rate, a third class certificate That xs the law which 1 
iindelstind xs in foice xn most parts of India Is there nobodj about the place that has got 
this certificate y/ It xs not xn practicem the collieries, and 1 have never heard of xt before 
<2 How would the coal mining interests regard your proposal ofcompulsoij shifts, would 
they be in substantial agreement on the subject or would theie be much difference of opinion ’ 
— J I think they would practically all agree 

Q You consider that the present mines inspecting staff would be capable of seeing that xt 
was enforced, or would they require to be increased to do so? I hardly think there is 
sufficient inspecting staff to see to it 

Q I suppose vou would manage as they do at home, not by factory legislation, hut bv 
legislation under the Coal Mining Act? — J Yes 

Q That would prevent you from having two sets of Inspectors for lookinglaftei the same 
things in the same mine? — J Yes, it would do that 

Q Do j on propose to have standard mechanical engineers’ examinations thioiigbont 
British India once a year at the same time and date? You may take it from me that in 
most prov inces in India, at any rate, a man is not allow ed to bo in chaige of steam boilers unless 
he has a ceitificate for which he must have had a certain amount of practical experience and 
have passed an examination held by the Boaid in each province "Was that recommendation 
of yours made in ignorance of the fact that I now tell vou, that many provinces, at any rate, 
do have an examinat'on ? — J I was aware that there were examinations in some province®, but 
nob 111 Bibai and Ori=sa 

Q Would jour recommendation apply also to other things than steam boileis, would it 
apply to Oil engines, for instance ? — J Certainly, but I propose here to hav e two sets of certi- 
ficates I should have anotbei suitable test purely foi pump-men and other men in chaige of 
macbineiy The first certificate would be for colliery oi mill engineers, who are veiy distinct 
from engine driveis 

Q You have no expeiience of any inconvenience caused by the fact of certificates given in 
one province, under the present rules, not being accepted in an other piovince ?—J I have bad 
no experience of that 

Q Do you consider that the amount of coal looked up on sidings could be diminished bv 
thouse of ropewavs? — J Y'ps, to a certain extent, but there would always have to be sidino-s 
We have collieries where there are fom or five sidings, and have to load one or two watronslit 
each siding I think it would he a good suggestion to concentrate loading at one sidino- and 
save the coal locked up under the others The radwav company acquire land before puttino' 
a siding down ana they will not lelmquisli it, as they want the land ioi their own purpose's 
to cirry the line through to some colliery outside I know ot such c ises There is one verv 
small colherj m Jherna where there are 3 million tons locked up on account of i estnete'd 
wortang, and another 2 millions in my own colliery, making a total of 5 millions, and 

u. ^ e suggest the colliery giving security to the railway company against damage by 
subsidence to rolling stock , yon would also make them give security against killmo- a drivei 
or a guard ? 1 es, a e would h ive to do that Even at present the lailw ay company hold 

us responsible for any derailment on a siding, and there have been quite a number Jf cases 
where the collieries haye had to pay foi damage to rolling stock, so the liability in legard to 
guarantee would not be iiici cased in any way J S 

Q There aie other ways of doing it than that perhaps ?—J (No answer ) 

Mon hie Pandit M M Malaiiya — Q Witn reference to v our answer reo-ardino' cost of 

night schools, have English labourers, before they go to woil- in “ i 

eiomentaiy education at the cost of (be State?--7Tfey LTe all reamer ’ 
cducation^at first at the cost of the State but no technmaf insBuct^n ^ 

<3 ’re aware that there IS flee and compulsory education provided in ■p’n.rlinri -fm 
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Ifon’ble Str F H Stewart — Q. Youi proposal of the division of tne day into two shifts, 
would that upset the lahoui ’ — A It might at first, hut my object is to get labour working 
nith some sort of system At present there is no sj stein ai all They come and go when 
they like , they aie very casual and veiy independent 

Q Has it been tried anywhere ^—A No , I donT think so I don’t think it can be done 
by aoluntary cffoit None of the collieries has sufficient labom and go hunting foi labour, and 
unless the colheiy managers and labourers aie loyil to each othei, it cannot be done 

<3 Do you settle your labour on your own land ? — A Yes, we have a ceitain piopoition 
settled on our own lands Wedouhat wo can in that direction But theie aie many colheiies 
who have nothing to do with the surface lights, and ordinary laiyats live on the colliery 
property 

Q With the result that labour is gradually getting more settled 1 — A To a certain extent 
There are, howeier, many difficulties in the way Most of these lands are owned and culti- 
vated by villageis who live on colliery property, but do not work in the mines That is one 
difficulty 

Q If you can settle your labourers on your own land, they would be much less likely to 
go over to a neighbouiing colliery ? — A Yes, wo have quite a lot, but nothing sufficient for 
our requirements 

Hon’ble Str FazMltoy Gim imbhoy — Q TIow manv hours do these laboureis woik ? — A 
The miners who go down the pits come about 6, 7 and 8 o’clock , m fact they come all day 
long I don’t tmnk the miner W'orks actually S hours a day at the fare He goes down the 
pil, sits at the bottom of the shaft, has a smoke, talks, and goes to sleep, gets up and works 
when he likes and comes out of the pit up to 8 o’clock at night 

Q What IS their income generally pei month ? — A We generally pay 6 annas a tub and a 
miner fills one oi two tubs a day, he and his wife and family There is no reason why a man 
should not fill three tubs 

Q I suppose he gets moic than he can spend, and theiefore he wants leisure ? — A Yes, 
that IS one of the reasons He does not lequire to work very hard None of them work 
the full week, three or four days are quite enough for them 

Q — How does ho spend his earnings ? — They spend a lot of time out of the mine , 
probably they go back to the village for a fortnight or three weeks oi a month 

Q Are they cultivators too at the same time? — A Practically all of them aie 

JDr. E IFoplni^oii — Q Will voii refer to the para about mechanical engineers m yoiii 
written statement? The first part relates to the w'oiking of steam boilers and prime movers 
Then you go on to suggest that there should be a standard mechanical engineer’s examination 
for all kinds of engineeis, whether they are engaged upon steam boilers, piime movers oi 
as mill engineers ? — A Where they are placed in general charge of machmeiy, but I don’t 
mean in direct charge, such as engine driveis 

<2 And you suggest a standard mechanical engineer’s examination thiougliout India Do 
you mean an examination by' Government which w'ould carry the giant of a certificate or 
diploma to those who pass it ? — A Yes, similar to a ship captain’s ceitificate or a colliery 
mauagei’s, showing that he is capable of taking up such duties 

Q Some of those certificates go much further they mean that a man is not to engage in 
such duties unless ho holds a certificate You don’t mean that ? — A Yes, I do 

Q You mean that a man may not bo employed as an engineer until he holds a ceitificate , 
do yon think th'it IS feasible?— A man at present is not allowed to be engaged as colliery 
manager until he has gone through a tiaining and got a certificate 

Q Do } ou think that could be extended to all engineering work? — I think it ought 
to be I think it would certainly raise the standard ’ 

Q You mention a particular instance, tiz , clectncal engineeiing woik ? — A In the 
coilienos the clectncal machinery is increasing every day-, and it is quite a common practice that 
the man in charge ol the boilers and steam engines also looks after the electrical plant as well 

Q You think that anyone in charge of electrical machmeiy ought to be licensed by the 
Government ? — A Certainly, I do 

President — Q In youi wntten evidence you advocate that Government should appoint 
‘'imning expeits and otheis to considei the best and most economical methods of working for 
the benefit of the country, and report on it ” Why don’t you put matters of that kind befoie 
the Mining and Geological Institute ? If a small committee be appointed to go into it, 
would that not meet youi case ? You don’t want Goveinment to intcrfeie with industiies 
-wheie tbeie arc a large numbei of qualified men canying on the woik ’ — A That would meet 
the case 

Q It IS no use our tampering with things foi which theie is machmeiy alieady provided 
in this country The Mining and Geological Institute is doing good work, and we want to 
see that machine turned to account The same lemarks apply to the question of hydiaulic 
packing The Institute will follow that up in the same way, and the infoimation will get 
to the light man — A (No ansvvei ) / 
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M]i Guiahjiai , Jicnnrn Jhml, ItMihtl, liln\iji.>l}>vr 

WjmirN lluDi Nti 

believe m tbe tlicorv of tlic Inbit of like ton riel itnohcd n. 

Capital 16 no doubt sliy, but not ^ cr/nfidciico tint pcojile are 

imestment m 'tathug induatr^ I 

tint undisputablj mkotliocipif-il shy are — , i , , i , ,i 

(fll 'WantofbuBinc^inonutA giMngrneto bogus toncenn iniemlod to cbeat tbe 

nublic from (bou \er\ micption Such the cnc with ‘■oine bmks nbub 

fficater confidence nlin-li n n slonli pinning 

TO 

[li) Want of experienced enlicprenems 

(c) The Ignorance of llie tin eslors 'i6 to Ibe 11 iliire ind t oiiditicns of the bii''ine‘-. in 

nhuli tliOi are aniking then t ipit il 

(d) Almost pastil e econoinic attitude of tbe Uni nb Gonrniritul mill rc-p*tt io tlie 

industrial dci clopinent of the countn 

The people are prepared even to ignore ciretiinslance (c) nhen ilnnbnoh [h) i~ reinoied 
hut condition (tf) is the all imjiortant conhidcraliou 

Capital gcticrallv comes fiom the middle class uhn an prnoralU idmaltd Jbe idle and 
the Ignorant rich gciiemllj do not coiitntmte Tlie ri ason is not fii to seek Die unenttr- 
pnsmg cliaractci of the rich is onlj too veil Known to need spci nl mciiitnti Thoj don fc mnf 
to trouhlc thcmscK os -with an\ thing boa onil wlut tondincs to Uiiir material comfort and 
enjoyment Fet tins is the cl iss of persons from whn h thempitil m nnjor part should ho 
derived 

To induce the middle classes to inieBt their sanugs m indu«tri il enterprise- to a prealcr 
degree, we haiconh to nnKe the circumstati<es more iinilinp AVe must trj (oreniMethe 
three drawbacks (i, c, (f) montioucd iboie whioU specuillj d'tor the middle class Tlif < ir- 
oumetance (o' is of course hoi ond our control, wim h doiicuds as it docs^ upon t ircimisLamcs 
beyond etfeetne human control Time will alone rcmoic liial defcit, as it has done in dl 
industrial countries 

The ivant of capable cntrepronciirs mil lontimio to hr felt foi some icii-> to come lu 
this matter the whole blame sbould not be tbrowii on tbc sboiiblcrs of (joaernmcnl 'ibe 
people for a long time did not look upon techmial cdiii ition witb fniour^ pirth beinusc cf 
tbeir considering it an undignified profession, partly hei lUbo of tin want of piosjiOi,t» in tbnt 
line and partlj because of the absence of /auhtios for acqiiiung (Inf 1 iiowUdpo Hut eioii 
when they have begun to recognise the impoitance of I bis bi-ineli of studi, they jicrsisl in 
sending the fools of the famih for that hraneh ofeduontum Parent' ignoie the fact that to 
make a successful cntreproiioiir, as much intclligi nee, knowledge and rcsourcoriilne=s arc 
necessarv as in the acquirement of ana branch of knoii ledge Tiien lomc' in the inij iticiue 
at having to begin at the lowest rung of the ladder, of otii lonngmen who after undergoing' a 
course of special education in foreign countries are anaious to embark on vnduslrul caret rs 
This attitude of oui young ambitious students is not pniseuortin Thoi must know tint 
they must establish then reputation for efficietioi, rcsoiirLefnlness, doterimintion lud persis- 
tence, before they can expect to be placed iii re pousihlc po-ts and bofoie 1 irgc concerns tan be 
entrusted to their management 

The Goxernment also has to sliaic the blame It is prmianh the function of the State 
to cr^te such an atmospheie of industrial education as to nnl c good oiiticproiiciiiN In Ihis 
e oiernmeni has done \erj little, almost nothing To m ike succc—ful conductors of 
i' ^ a diffused knowledge of scienie, 'ccondh technical schools to 
l/Jinrir H rit 7 ^ our ciafUmeu to fnejljt'ite the ^^ollv of the ontreprojicuis in trnning the 

knowledge homo to the poiple m i 
ernoi to lud lastly aw, deh diffused knowledge of the science of 

ment sbonlil mito ° j oung people to studv the forces of dein ind In short the Goi ern- 

of industries" Till a scheme for the diffusion of 
onahle Le W Itmtw ^ Goieinment ought to proxiile a hrge number of sobolarslnp- to 
like Janan Ameiica •icqune scientific and tedimcal knowledge m foicign countries 

men returnme fiomWefo-nlil’^ ^ also should provide facilities for our young 

cal training to make them knowledge, lo enable them to haic a piacli- 

publm"thTonIl/fetnac^T^^ mentioned aboxe. Gov einment should arrange to inform the 

bo St irted Government'lhnri fuospects of the mdustry about to 

urtea taovernment should also invest its own capital |n some piopoitio,^ to assure the 
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publio of the safety of the enterpiise 'Che advautxges of this will he nullified unless Govem- 
meut makes the contribution of at least h ilf the capital by Indians a binding condition 
Otherwise the evils arising fiom investment of foreign capital will continue to remain 

Above all we w lilt Gov cmiiiont to lelax the rigidity of Ihcr almost passivm economic 
ittitude towards iiidustiial development of the country 'Ihe^ should conduct a scientific 
survey of the icsources of the coiintij with the help of Indi in and Eu\opean business men , by 
placing that intoimation of the sun ey beloie the people in an instinctive manner , by ensuiing 
a demand for the goods nroduced by giving to the products of indigenous industry their own 
custom^ almost nnconditionall^ , b_y providing better tniispoit facilities to indigenous products 
in the foim of special commeicnliates to enable the undeitikers to stand the competition of 
foieign goods iiid even bj deviating fiom the stiiet tree ti ide policj 

To indiiee the 1 wy iich to come out with their money we miy safelv jiresume that 
ordmarj influence will bo of no ivail So Government lielp is necessarj This help can be 
icndoied, if the Goveiiiment so desires^ fiistly by a 3udieiouB distribution of honours amongst 
the persons engiged in commeico and industry in lecogmtion of the sei vices rendered by them 
in regenerating the indiistiies of Indii, thou inothci country, and by the pateinal inducement 
and piessiiie of the executive olhccis and then svinpathetic encouragement 

Capital can come from the class of the Maha3anB and the moneylendeis as well But so 
long as it IS possible to lend money to agriculturists at heavy lates of interest on the security 
of crops and oftentimes land, few of these Banns will be attracted by the compaiatively 
moderate div dends which modern cnteipuses in the face of keen competition can offei These 
people will be compelled to divert then capital to indiistiies, as the pcifection of the co- 
operative credit movement is bound in course of time to lower the late of interest all over the 
country 

'The wealth of the V ill iges which IS now so largely and wastefully eraplojed in useless 
festivities, grand fuiienl ceremonies ind litigation, can also be diverted to industrial enterprise 
111 cott igc nidustnes by giving the masses free and compulsoiy primarj education which is 
sure to exercise an elevating influence upon them 

Industiies on a large scale should leceivc either money grants-in-aid or bounties and Gu'cmmcnt 
subsidies Piemiums can be graded at will in such a mannei as to protect those producers 
that most need piotcctioii and not the othcis This system does not purport to be anything 
else th 111 what it really is, namely a “ sacrifice imposed upon the nation for reasons of public 
utility” The public knows that it is jiaving for this protection and know s exactlv what it 
pays 'The special advantage of this system is that the puces will not go high But there 
IS one seiioiis danger arising from such v system w hich we should take particular care to 
remove '1 he authorities 111 charge of the disbursement of premiums, should not onlv he 
highly experienced iii the intricacies of hi siiicss, but also known for integrity and impartiality 
to avoid the possibility of the danger of favoiitism coming into play, causing serious damage 
to some industries and giv ing unfair adv antage to others 

I am not in favour of guaranteed dividends for a limited period The same evils which 
appeared in tiio guaranteed railway system m ly be expected to re-appeai The ^iromoteis of 
industry will be lelieved of all the responsibility and incentive to economy save that supplied 
by the piospect of an eventual sliarc of surplus profits, lu excess of the guaranteed interest 
No doubt coiitrolhiig oflicers will lie appointed and a system oi audit will be introduced, but 
there arc the dangers of the oflicers turning out inexperienced and audit being defective 
'Ihese two defects presented themselves under the guaranteed railway system The guaiantee 
system is hound moreov er to invite foreign capital, only to exploit our country the more 

Loans may ho granted in the case of ciiciilating capital hut not in the case of fixed 
capital As fai ns possible vv e must av oid long jieriod loans I prefer Government’s invest- 
ing some proportion of capital in the industries as loans to the companies with or without 
interest 

'The sy stem of bujiply of niachniciy on the hire purchase sy stem should not he resorted 
to This will only give advantage to the individual maniifactuier at the cost of the public 
money It is only human n itiue not to take care of the things belonging to others when 
taken on hue and to make the most of them However, this may be resorted to in the case 
of cottage iiidnstiics through co-operative societies of artisans These industries can he 
revived and improved to suit the public taste by jiioviding them with up to-date machineiy 
and implements iiid loans at first without interest and afterwards with leasonable inteiest 

It IS only proper and yust fora Goveiiiment calling itself paternal to ensure the sales 
of a commodity when the industry is in the infant stage It is only gradually that a factory 
can pioduce a particular commodity to suit the taste of the yiublic It is theiefoie necessary 
that provision should be made for the consumption of its aiticles produced in the beginning 
This bv stem appeals to he the best of all systems This is the system least liable to remove 
the necessary cverstandiiig incentive to arnve it elliciency, for tlieie will always be present the 
danger of the custom being snatched ivvay, if no attemjit is made to improve the outturn and 
to produce it cheaply 'Pke failuio of the sw ideshi movement m India is well known The 
promoters of the newly staited industiies lelied too much upon the spirit of sacrifice and 
jiatnotism which the swadeshi movement g ive rise to, and believed it to be permanent with 
a result that the industries suddenly collajised It vvtis not surprising news to those who were 
cognizant of the fact of poveity and tiie lack of the spuit of nationality in India and 
knew for certain that this sacrifice on the jiait of the public was only temporary 
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* TTTr .rii-iTinlccd <li\ idendK for a hmifr*d period, in 

sidei this as beyond the functions of the t > ^ to the diffti'-ed ntlcntion that 

rrrnt.?rr;r M— 

undermine the imtntne of the people , . r , , , 

.nmi.»0.e, br tl» 

cable There IS enough of tapi a ' ^ v ^ 5*^ ^lem of binling in\olves 

I'ptT VnaoT cortiin Um‘’os"unhl^s'’, fo the eXnt' to u irdl 

?av\'ircstedriiSries, I do not sec anj reason uhi the 1 , mks should ohjo< t to lend fnim 
twrene fund The banl.cis should he onh too pf.d to lend for thur re-crits uh.ch 
otheruise leniain idle mil Jield an income This s\ stem has its limits It ran ha utilised 
SX industries nhich are il.eady cst.blishcd and arc capable of expansion, but canno 
expand for uaiit of capital, oi for industries the prospects of (ht siiLce=s of iiliich arc almost 

certain 

A better method of fin incing industries IS to start noil indiistrnl banks on /he lines on 

ulnch similar banks exist in Jap in and German} The rap.tal of stic i b m s «n} be niiscd 
eithei by one of two methods suggested bclou orb} ncoinlmnlion of both methods i i one riis 
liist method IS to issue slnies like the picstnt joint-sto. k banks To m ikc these b inks free 
from periodical crises in times of pinic, it is ncccssar} tint deposits should not bo ucopted 
This method perh ips mil not ecenre iniestment of requisite capital bccaiic' of the remote 
prospects of profits uhich it mil hold out to the iiiicstors 

The second method is to jiroMde lapit il h} raising public loans on lines similar to those on 
which other public loans are raised b} the (fO\ eminent The ]omt-stock banks mil only be 
too ghd to contribute thou quoti It is possible *h .1 the ippial of the Goicrrmont nia} not 
bring forth the amount ncedcsi But (lus repiiKo should not discourage the Government, 
foi m tint case the Govemmont can avail itself of an external issue of cipital 


tVith this arrangement capital can be prov idtd it the i licapcsl ntc vv itboiit the dangers 
arising from periodical crises As soon as a p irticular iiidustrv begins to pav , the promoters 
of that industry may bo cillod upon to issue sbarcs to tlm extent of th“ loans vvliuh they 
received from the industriil bank and sell to the Indian public maiiil} TJie amount so 
realised may bo utilised bv the Government either in discharge of the juiblie debt or m 
fostering new industries 

We must be vciy particiilai to see that such a s}btcm docs not cvcnlnall} become reduced 
to the system of investment of foicign capital in India 

The third method is to raise capital for the industrial bank, partly liv isitie of slmrcs and 
parti} by raising a public loan like* the Industrial Bank of Jnjiaii 

The success of this bank will entirely depend upon the agenev cniplojod to conduct the 
business of the bank The directors of these banks inusl bo men of business experience and 
nobody else The banks should be cijuipped with an iip-to date inform ition dcpartnioiit and a 
highly technical staff w ho can cuticall} examine the industrial posoibihties of working the 
concern on sound lines 


Producers co-operative societies should bo encouraged to develop cottage industries iii 
which I’ttle capital is needed and where efficienc} depends largel} oa the application and care 
of the individual workmen, like basket makang, shirt niakin;* embroiden, carpentrv, 
manufacturing of cot tapes, duiries, najikins, towels, handker,,liierB, carpet ind blanket in- 
dustnes,xopo manufactming, etc This will provide work specially for women who can- 
not go out of their homCb, parti} because of the purdah and caste sv stems which forbid them 
from enteimg factory life, and partly because tbej are the householder^ and cannot leave 
then houses Such societies should not be merely lending societies Co-oporativo purchase 
f ® functions of such societies In fact these 

societies in the beginning shoald prov idc all the requisites for v iiarficuhr industry The 

‘’'■^appearance of the cmplo}er bv truiLrnng 

methods ti t themsolves, and the introduction of new 
methods to improve the quality and increase the output o£ the goods and supply of 

Shlw see?to eltT't'V'‘'‘7 re-ostthfh tht or iSSions 

which they seek to eliminate, by lefosmg to admit new members and engaging hired work- 
men, thus turning the societies into 3oint-stock cumpames ^ ^ ^ 

Heie I might mention that the bafta industry at Nathiia^ar in Bhapalniir Distript is 
T”Xi, P™'’"':®''®’ Tho condition of the labouiers cmi bo i1 irovcd 
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Ills want of foretiiouglit, weiUness, and ignoianco The industiy admits of impioioment 
and IS capable of e\ten‘'iou by introduction of new methods m the haudlooms 

Oiui. E\IDl^eLJ Isi Deceshilu 10 ] g 

Mr 0 Low—Q How long have j on been an employe of the Benaies Bank? — A 
Eigkt yeais Two jears I was in Miiz.ifEaipur and six }eais in Bhagalpui 

Q IVhat pievious training had you in banking before you were employed by the Benares 
Bank ? — A I was doing commercial agent's business in Bombay for about six years, that is, 
expoit and import business of my own 

Q flad you any educational or commercial training ? — A 1 have passed the Public Service 
examination which we had some ten years ago in Sind The Government has discontinued 
that examination 

Q On what do you advance money in Bbagalpur ? — A Bills of exchange, and loans on 
guilt edged securities and other marketable securities 

Q You advance loans on produce ? — A AYe have not got that system People can get 
money on personal credit, but thov do not keep the pioduce with us 

Q Supjiose a man has 1,000 mounds of rice which he wants to send to Calcutta, do you 
finance that ? — A Tliej bring the railwaj receipt to us and we advance moiie} on the secuiity 
of the railway receipt and forwaid the receipt to the agency lieio 
Q Have j ou any factory in Bbagalpur ? — A No 
Q No sugar mills, oi ]ute presses ’ — A Handlooms in tussei 
Q You obtain y our funds mostly from deposits or shaie capital ’ — A 1 rom deposits 
Q Yon do not lend much monev on landed propeity ?—^ A''ery seldom We used to 
do it, but since the lbl3 crisis we have stopped 

Q But you can advance up to the extent of y our share c vpital ? — A That depends upon 
circumstances and time 

Q Jlon'ble Sir P H Slewaii — I do not understand your pi oposal of financing industries 
Do you mean that fTovornment should start an industrial bank ?— Yes It should be like 
the joint stock companies and shares should be issued 

Q It IE to be a private ciiteipiise without Government aid ? — A No 
Q You say a second method is to provide capital by raising public loans on lines similai to 
those on which other public loaus are r used by the Government You say that the Govern- 
ment should say that they are going to finance such and such an industry and raise the loan 
for that specific purpose ’ — A If we are not able to get shares taken up m the maiket, in that 
case Government should rai‘.o a public loan 

Q Jlon’ble Sir Fazulb/ioj/ Gurrmbhoy — ^Who aic the promoters of youi Bank ? — A The 
Benares people 

Q And you arc the agent tlieic ? — A Yes 

Q Do you get rcmuneiation or agency commission ?—A Remuneiation 
Q And your experience in banking Ins been only for eight years ? — A Yes, lu this bank 
Q Before that y ou had no hanking experience ? — A No 

Q Aud it 18 only like a shroff's business, lending money on properties ^ — A There is 
actual banking to help business 

Q Industries ? — A Up till now wo have not been able to do help to industries, because 
there has been no c ill on us for there are no industiies in Bbagalpur W’’e only lend to 
merchants 

Q You take hundis ? — A Yes 

Q Do you think that people will subsciibe to an industrial bank ? What is youi 
experience as banking agent ? — A If we get good experts and people aie made to undeistand 
the object of it I am sure 

Q Experts in what ? — A In banking business 

Q And tliey must come to the industries without knowing vvhethei the industiies are good 
or bad and without having any Knowledge of technical or other things ? — A We have got in 
Karachi the Hon'ble Mr Webb w bo has started a lailway The people were quite ignorant 
of the line of business be was going to stait, but because the people bad confidence in the 
person they subsciibed capital 

Jlon’ble Sir Jt N Moolerjce — Q You say, “I am not in favour of guaranteed dividends 
for a limited period The same evils which appealed in the guaranteed railway system may he 
expected to re appear " AVhat arc the evils of guaiantced railway system ? — A It is only a 
known fact that we have no guaranteed 1 ail ways who pay dividends as much as other lail- 
ways pay 

(2 That IS jom experience ? — A I have heard I do not know of any guaranteed 
lailway paying Tf per cent as many puvate concerns do 

Q The guaranteed railway pay s 8 pei cent ? — A Of what standing ? The more tune a 
concern takes the better the lesult - 
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A M A-HKn\oo\, Shellac liinvvfachireTyJhahh, Manhhtm Jh'<(ric( 


WainrtN Lmdi nci 


My expenence of Ind.an ...dustr.cs is confined to (he Inc ...dustry nnd my tx].er.cnce or 
opinion max he neeful in this connection only 

The lac industn goner illy, from tl.o cult.xat.on of Ino trees (0 (I.e maniifa. tore of 
shellac .s caiiicd on by pr.m.t.xc ...ttl.ods and Goxern.ncnt could greatly help tl.c industrx 
if the indiistiyisiinest.gated nithaxicn to the mere iso md iinpnneincnt of (he cullixat.on 
indpionaeatiouoflaeiiisectb and the collection of lac incnistat.on on sucnlil.c line- The 
methods now used iic extieineh c.relcss nnd imperfect and often wasteful and ispcuil sfiidi 
should he made with a MOW to Ihoiinproxeme it of the method a-s with (he present method 

thcie is consider iblc wastage oi iinternl and hhoiii 

It would fmther bo foi the interest of this enimtry gencrallx and of the lac mdiistii 
])articulaily if the export of the crude or uninaimfacturcd lai to foreign countries in the form 
of raw 01 seed lac weie prohibited or icstrietcd 

The only financial help winch Goiernmciit could give the industry with adx.antage is to 

aid oulfiv itois of ho in times of disticss or when there is localh fcireity of Ine insects 
lor inoculation of trees to obtain lac insects from elsewhere by a.hnncing them small loins on 
nominal mtciest 

The ho industiy could greatly ho improxcd if the ri.seirchfs were made by novemnienf 
and scientific iid pioxulcd, t j , i good dcil of useless 1 ibonr and w istings could be i\oid«l 
by the introduction of scientific methods for crusliing, wasliing, extracting more blicll u from 
the raw stuff than IS done at picsoiit ind this can only be cffoited b\ cx]) rl nieiitific 
methods, in my opinion the lac mdustiy is llie only important Industry whu h is least 
studied There is room foi coiisidcrnhlc iinprox cmeiit hotli 111 ipiantity md qualify md 
the doing away of the picsent hhonows methods 

Tho lac dye mdustiy should be icMxcd and this could casilx he done by using cert mi 
chemical process, and foreign dyes could casilx he ousted from the market More f icihtus, 
should he given foi the transit of shellac on Indian railways, tho prc'cnt slow transit is 
often the cause of deterioration of shell 10 , specially m tho hot w c itlu r 


Oiui, hviDcvci,, 1st DFcrximn 1910 

Pnstdent — Q You Lax 0 been engaged m the shellac mamif.ictiiro for 
■A Yes, I have been about 23 yeais m shellac 

Q Haxe you had any previous technical training for that work?' 


i long 


time? 


, , , . .. o A No, lust n practical 

knowledge 

Q You that “Tho he mdubtry generally, from tho cultix vtion of lac (reu, to tho 
manufactme of shellac, IS carried on by pnmitixo niolhodb and Goxcriiment could guatlx 
help the industry if the industry is mxcstigatcd xxith a xiexx to the increase ind iinpr.axe- 
ment of the cultivation and propagation of lac insects, ami the collection of I ic incrustation 
on scientific lines II axe you load the report xviitten by Mr Mibra of the AgricuUural 
nesearch Institute at Pusa ?—A No, I haxo icad WatVs book 

W f I*®*" *^’*’®*^ ""'5 »» since suppleuientcd 

wLi Ti*' ^ ^ ''■0 ''ohnlly doing this 

not very I did wute to Pusa for some mfoi .nation,^ but it was 

Q You have not seen bulletin 2S ?~A No, I haxe not 

]iteraLf''of\hfR^sml'®V'V''^°''a IT must recognise the existence of 

Jiterature of this soit lou have advocated what is alreidy being done h\ Goxernment 
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Q A miscollaiieoiiB lot of tiees growings in joui own compound on i\hich 3 on proposed to 
grow lac, as an experimental 01 commercial proposition? -A It was expeiimentil, but it 
M ould be commercial if successful 

Q You can take it fiom me th it it is not a commercial proposition to grow lac on a small 
numbei of different a arieties of trees , it would be better to keep to one kind of tiee and 
grow one kind of lac ? — A It grows in the same way on all trees Palas and Kusum are 
different There are two kinds of lac 

Q Meiely for growing lac I would suggest that 3 mu might have got hold of an ordinary 
cooly from the lac district, w'ho as ould have shown you how to do it at once, and after doing 
that you might have found the information which Pusa could have given you much moie 
valuable than if you had h id no practical experience at all You pui chase lac fiom up 
country mei chants ? — A Yes 

Q Piom what paits of India ^ — A In the district 

Q IVhat process do you manufacture lac by ? Do you use alcohol — A I doiPt 

Q You mean you heat the lac and squeeze it out ? — A Yes 

Q Then you sell to Calcutta ? — A Yes, the whole thing is sold to shipiiois 


Witness No <18 

hill I M Casly, Planter and Managing Proprietor, Nildongn Sisal Hemp Hslate, Mi J M Caseg 
' Sambalpur _ 

WlimEN Er IDENCE 

Notes with regal d to sisal hemp tnduslrg tn Bihar and Orissa 

The sisal hemp industry is an old established one in Yucatan, Mexico Attempts have 
been made to gron it successfully in India, principally in Assam, but with little lesult for 
numerous reasons, chieflv climatrc 

This estate was started hy me in 1904, with plants pioemed fiom Silhet The first few Nildongn sieal 
years, progress uas very slow indeed, owing, fiistly, to the want of experience , secondly, to estate 
the plants not being acclimatized to this p irt of the countiy (the death-iate being as much as 
40 per cent during the fii'tfew years), and lastly, to the lack of funds 

But, as my experience of the plant, and its treatment incieased, and I started planting on 
a larger so ile, and with my' owm acclimatized suckeis, the result has heen vastly different 

I have now 54o acres under sisal, much of which, though, is not yet in btaimg Mv 
crop for the past season, 1916-1910, amounted to 1,000 maunds, and was sold locally at fan 
prices 

At the beginning of last sc ison, a sample of hemp from this estate was sent to Messrs Ide 
& Christie of London for report and valuation They classed it as first class sisal, 
commenting favourably on its colour, strength and preparation, and valuing it at £39 — 40 per 
ton, which was the rate prevailing at the time for fiist class sisal hemp 

From the hemp statistics up to 1914, the latest in my possession, the woild-’s 
shipments of sisal hemp rose from 611,939 bales in 1903 to 982,000 bales in 1914 German 
East Africa alone shows a rise from 4,828 tens in 1909 to 19,814 tons in 1 913 

I am of opinion that this industry could be gieatly extended in these parts, as my 
experience of the past twelve years has proved that the climate, soil, and the he of the land 
generally, are all favourable to the cultivation of sisal 

Q 41 — The land tenure in this distiict IS not encouraging enough to entice capitalists Land policj 
and others to invest their moneys in industrial undertakings , for according to the regulations 
of this district, owneis of village lands have not the right to dispose of such, and it is risky 
negotiating tor even a lease of such lands, as it is most difficult to find out what actual lights 
the owners hold There is not much land held directly by Government, and the bulk of it is 
under Government Foieit, and from my experience Government land is not easy to obtain 

Q 42 — I vould suggest that Goveiument should give concessions of land on the 
following terms to encourage the tstahlishment of new industries, which hare in them a 
likelihood of success — 

(1) A lease of not less than 80 years, with the option of a renewal of the lease 

(2) That the laud be leased fiee of rent for the first foui years Bent thereafter to be 

' charged at the late paid for land of similar quality in adyoining villages 

(3) Should the land thus conceded contain forest of any ralue, sncli forest be disposed 

of to the lessee at a nominal valuation 

(41 That the lessee be given the right of transfer of his rights and interests in the 
pioyieity 

(5) In the case of land taken up for cultivation of Sisal from zemindaiies and villages, Govermneiit 
Gorernment should acknowledge and guaiaiitee the lessee's rights in such lands sss-stiinre 
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...u c.rt™,h 1.. .... I..II.1.1 't '’“""‘risE.'”""'" ° 

oioDS on a fair valuation, until piithiiulu‘!tiiC‘^u ('re well est^iblislied 

' Q 97 -With legard ^ inTo' pro?; 

.Ictolopnunl, anil ni tlic opan.np 

out of the country generally ,, , , » i , 

0 98 —In refeience to railwaj freiglils mr csponence is tint raihtajs ore not too nitnli 
1 a t fiatoruen indintiics b\ ffrants of special . oncc=sions and I would suggest tint 

;"S. “'"'I’'” 

of new industries, as is genoialh done in other rountries , r , a 

0 109-Tliercisalotofinferiorfil.ro, commonlj I nown as aloe fibre, manufar ured m 

Indian lails from other larictics of the ngaie, and this is bought up in Mini lots b^ petti 

tnders,Ln bulked and sold under the head of Indian sisal, wlii.h natura h does the sisd 

industiy no good, the result being, that the real Indian sisal plrccd in the home market, is 
considered inferior to that produced in other countries 

Q GO —I am of opinion that (here should be a Diiector of Industries and tint ho should 
be a sound busircss man 


On II E\iPi>ci 1 st Drcisinn I'^IG 


Mr f' Low — <2 How did joii get possession of this area in the Sainbalpiir District ’ 
—J Thiough Goveinnieut, fiom the 1 orest Deparfinent It was ongiinlli forest rosonc 
I got it on a 80 vears’ lease 

Q Qn ivhat terms ?— Y The ordinal v terms paj able for \il'ago lands in the adjoining 
ullages 

<2 Didjougct it rent-free for ain period’ - / For four \ cars 

Q VI bat decorticating plant do you lae ’ — / Amcrieau This has a cajmcitr of .3,500 
leaves per houi 

Q "What power do 3 ou use ? — J 12 H P 

Q VYliat percentage do rour leaves give? — / At the pre-.’nt moment it is not a verr fair 
test, because we are rcallj dealing with a good hulk of leaves not fiiUv grown List season 
wt got 30 lbs of fibic per thousand loaves, tint is with the ordiii in leaf we manufacture every 
daj , forpicKed leaves, 50 lbs p’r thousand Icives 

<2 Have your plants come into full bearing is vet ' — / ‘'omc of the cnrlier areas arc all 
in bearing, but the area being small the outturn is small as conipircd to wlnt it should he 

Q Is jour full area under Sisal at present’ — I No, I have still got about 150 acres to 

plant 

Q Did you haveanj didicultj with working the dccorticvtor at fir-t’— // Xo, I started 
off first with two raspadors of the kind which thev use iii \uiatan, and last season 1 got in an 
American machine which is automatic 


Q Yon don't have to handle the loaves ’ — A You just sliji the leaves in, these are gripped 
between two chains and carried forward, and the fibre is delivered on an cndicts chain 

Q What is the name of it 1—A By the Pnoto M ichine Co Thev are the largest 
manufacturers for Y^ucatan ” ^ 

Q You never tried anj of the Gorman macliiiio ’ Bv Ivrnpp of Jlan-dclniro- '—A I 
have not tried it but know something about it, slj led tlie New Coioiia ° ^ 

q Did you sec them in the Allahabad Exhibition ? -A No, tlmro were two in Sjllict 
Q Can you see your way now to satisfactory profit out of v our area / \ cs 

<2 You state, " it is most difficult to find out w liat actu il rights the ow ners hold ” Whv 
do von saj that ^ Our district is a peculni district It belongs to Bilnr and Ons a and 
yet IS not woiked in the same wav as other distiicts of Bihar and Orissa It was taken over 

uTed i^the'?eS.a?rrov mces that are now 

"S'.*'. ”i“l' ■' isx 

’"■r'.Mtl" '.ll'g. PtotW Mlhg. 

Q Peihaps you are speaking without the book’— J I hue tiicd fnr , 1 i l 

have been advised not to touch it by legal people ^ ^ ^ 'iHago hnd, iml 
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ob]ection to village land is that it is generally all nee land^ and nee land is not suitable for 
our cultivation Wo want high land I have some photos heie It is more dongrt land that 
V e want 

Q Did you find any diQiculty in marleting youi fibre l—A Not at homo, but out here 
they don^t seem to quite understand it 

Q You did not think of communicating either with the Commercial Branch of the Board 
of Trade in England, or the Director of Commercial Intelligence here ? — A No 

Q You did not try to get some firm at home to authorize some firm of shippers to deal 
with you ? — A The firm heie sent to then recognised brokers at home 

Q Did you discover whether there was any high piopoition of lime in the soil ? — A 
I have not had it analysed, but I should say there was a very great pioiiortion of lime 

Q You speak of the leims on which 3 ou think Government should give land concessions 
foi new industries I^our fourth suggestion is that “ the lessee be given the right of transfer 
of his lights and mteiests in the pioperty ” You don’t speak about any of the obligations 
wdnch should attach to-it A man could get his land, according to your proposal for 4 years, 

and then sell it without doing anything on it, except grazing cows on it, for instance ? — A 

Government would put then own stipulations in such a case, and thus protect themselves 

Q Did yon require any outside help in the matter of financing and starting this industry ? 
— A Yes, latterly 

Q Did you find difficulty in getting it ? — A Yes 

Q Did you try any bank ? — A No, I never tried banks 

Q Theie is no local bank at Sambalpui ? — A There are a few local Mai wans 

Q T mean ordinary banks ? — A No, I don’t think they do that business 

Q You speak of this fibre being exfiacted in Indian 3ails ? Is any of that exported ? — 
A It goes down to Bombay and is sold as Bombay aloe fibie I heard it was also sold in 
Calcutta as Indian sisal 

Hon’ble Pandti M M Malavtga — Q What is the difficulty in obtaining land, is it that 
othei crops are more useful ? — A They don’t seem to be willing to part with their land 
I cannot ariive at a proper reason 

Q But they are cultivating the lands ? — A No there are many villages with moie land 
out of cultivation than under cultivation 

Q Is there a large area of waste land ? — A Yes, but that sort of waste land would not 
be suitable for our cultivation 

Q Then land suitable for youi cultivation is not lying fallow ? — A I’he bulk of smtahle 
land IS under Government forest 

Q Apart from Government forest, there is no other land suitable foi youi cultivation 
which IS lying fallow ? — A There may be in zamindaiies and other paits of the district which 
I have not visited , 

Q So for as you are aware, there is not much land lying fallow suitable foi jmur pur- 
pose? — A No Another thing is, out of much of that suitable land. Government has, within 
the last three 01 four years, reseived some thirty thousand acies and put it into the forest 

Q That IS perhaps because the Government consider that it would be moie valuable than 
leasing it to jon?'-A I nevei asked foi it I say, in the case of extending the industry, 
those would be suitable places of couise 

Q Then your suggestion comes to this, that instead of putting in so much land undei 
reseived forest, the Government should lease out some portions f — A Yes, to form a nucleus 

Q Would that not be detei mined by the consideration whether it wmuhl be more profitable 
for Government to reserve it foi forest than to lease it to you ’ — A From a commercial point 
of view I don’t think the Sambalpur forests arc very valuable , the timber laised on these 
forests IS not very valuable 

Mr G JH Low — Q Would it be more coriect to saj’’ that on the land you want, there is 
scrub jungle, etc , of no value ? — A We don’t want Iciel land , it is rocky hills lhat we look 
out for most , well-drained soil 

Hon'hle Sir F JI Steioarf — Q, Would most of jmur hemp be for export?—^. Yes, 
the bulk of it 

Q And your principal competitors would have been German East Africa and Mexico ? — 
A Yes, but the bulk of the outturn of Yucatan remains in New' York and does not leave 
America 

0 , Then you think that you could compete fairly satisfactorily ? — A Very satisfactonly, 
because oui other conditions are favourable , foi instance, laboui and othei conditions 

Q You have had no experience of trying to grow sisal hemp in other parts of India? — 
A No, but I have been to Sylhet and seen the plantations up there 

Q They are not successful ’ — A No, they get all sorts of blight, and are not satisfactory 
I think theie is too much moisture theie It is a plant that reqmres a dry, and countrj' 
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mdusirv ?-/ Mostly from books I bad a l.tllo oaporiencc i.i bj Iho fo. a for n.gbt and 
tid Vith people ifho had been in tins industry, but it uas nio~lh pr.ct.t il c.pencnce 

Avhicb I bad developed myself , , . , , 

Q Wbat induced you to go in for tins particular businc=s ? — A I bad been reading about 
this industry for tn o oi three j cars 

q You have no knowledge of Yucatan, except from books No, but it struck me 

that this particular district corresponded to the \ucatan conditions 

Q With regard to fibre, you loqinrcd all 3 our knowledge from books?—/ Yes, and 
practical knowledge 

Q Hav c a ou made a thorough study of the question and lead up cieiMliing possible on the 

subpect?— ^ Yes, I have been at it foi 12 icars 

Q Is there any liteiature extant ? -y/ There is the Kew bulletin winch giics lots of 
information about it, and there are pamphlets icsiied by tlu M inila Go\ eminent The> grow 
it in Hawaii 

Q That 18 with regard to cuUwation, but xsitb regard to the ininipuUton <f 
fibre?— ^ It 18 in tbe same work , the Kew bulletin gircs a lot of information about it 
Q You have bad no opportunit} of consulting an expert on the subject ^~A 
there is none in India 

Q But out of India ? — A I was thinking of Msiting other plantations out of India, and 
compaiing notes with the plantations there 

Q Witliieferenceto maolunerr , you selected this pirticiilar one because it was ue’l spoken 
of, you did not trv to set other maclunen ? —y/ 1 bad ‘•ecu Todd®, anil two or three other 
machines working, hut found there were little hitches hero and there I tbongbt I uonld 
like this one, espcciallj as I bad a small engine and boiler The conditions more or less 
suited mo with this machine, as my area was small 

<2 My object in asking you w IS to know uliethor you had made a particular study of 
the machine ? — A No, but 1 had been sliidving tins question for 12 tears 

Mr C E Low — Q Had you any expeiiente as a mccbanieal engineer ? — A I served nn 
time as a civil engineer 

Ml A Chattel ton Q Can vou tell us how much per aeic it would cost to bring i Sisal 
hemp plantation into bearing , what would be the amount of capit il reoiiircd ? — A Including 
machinery and even thing, Its 223 per acre 

q Inbowmanyyears would your plants begin to yield ?—y/ They trend ally yield 111 I 
yeais jly unacelimatised plants did not, but with my acclimatised jilints I did it 111 
tour yeais 

q Aftei the plant has giown up, and you begin cutting the lca\cs, as far is your expen- 
ence goes, have you bad ay difhcultv with premature poling ?—A No, wc liaxe gotpluitsthat 

^ ^ down w inch I got 

from the Botanical Garden, Sibpm They Im e not poled yet 

q Have you been cutting tbe leaves ?— y/ Yes, regulaily 

q Have yon found that cutting tbe leaves tends to induce piemaluro jiolino- ? A I 

cannot say, my experience IS not long enough cc pitmauiro poiin,, r 

—1 1; bave*ilaSd®o,!’t'lp^®,!''i‘?'j cutting, what percentage baxc poled ’ 

but ,? I .Il»lXT.rtVg” Mfc 

q Have you any special arrangement for tianspoi ting leixes ’-yf By carts 

q How Jar apait do you plant them ’ — A I gtarted uiM, in i „ s t i i 

. it to 8 by 4 I get about 1,400 plants to the acre ^ ^ 1 « by 5 . now 1 1. u o nan ow e 1 
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Q Do the plints m Sambalpur stool freely?—^ YeSjaftprthe second o» thud year 
Besides planting out this area (I originallv started the plantation with 55,000 plants), I have 
disposed of about 3 lakhs outside and planted out 7 lakhs of my onn fiom these 55,000 in i'2 
years, all from suckeis I have a few bulbils, but I cut the poles out as soon as they appeal, 
so as to get a full crop of lea\ es foi that 3 eai 

Q Hom many leaves did you lalculate to get from eacn plant 9 — A About 30 leiiespoi 
plant per year We ought to go on foi about six to eight years 

Q AVhat ari'angements do you make foi replacing the old plants ? — 4 Interlining 5 years 
aftei the oiiginal ones have been put out In the centre of the b feet space I inn in anothei 
time 

Q What do 3 on do \\ ith all the pulp from the machine ? — A I use it as manure and 
letum it to the soil where the soil has a tendency to he poor 

Q You have no expeiience of working with Todd'’s machine ? — A No, hut a good machine 
is the one made ba Robey of Lincoln, which is supposed to be the machine 

Q What do jon consider is the minimum area, 01 the most suitable area for this 
industry ? — A 500 acres 

Q How much of that would you plant out ? — A The whole ai ea , then you would want a 
few hundred acres for fuel, and for your labour force, etc 

Q And for extracting the fibre do you v ant a large quantity of water ? — A Not veiy 
large, I turn out about ten maunds of tibie per day, and I don’t think I use more than about 
8,000 gallons of water which is supplied by a tank 

Q You suggest in yoiii note that it “ would certainly be very helpful if Government 
would guarantee the purchase of crops on a fair valuation, until such industries were well 
established ” Do you li ive any difficulty in selling your crop ? — A I had at the stait, but 
not now, as prices have gone up and there is a good (demand for it 

<2 I presume your difficulties weie due to the small quantities you were offering Do you 
sell tlnough brokers ? — A I sell through agents in Calcutta 

Q Is it a fact that you can send your crop to London brokeis, and they would sell the 
whole lot for you ? — A You would have to employ somebody in Calcutta to do your business 
for you, and you would practicallj’- requiie agents there 

I suppose you would now withdraw that statement, do you think Government should 
guarantee the purchase or guarantee that they should be sold ? There is a lot of this fibie 
used in Government works, and it might be helpful if Government consumed it in the 
country 

Q To what purpose ^—A For shipping generally. 

Q Do you know of any othei use it is put to, except making ropes ? — A A h.t is 
made into nets for trawlers, both in Japan and in England, as it makes veiy good nets, and 
tliej'- are now, I believe, putting it to many of the uses to which they foimerly put flax 
As the Noith of France and Belgium, and parts of Russia have gone out of cultivation, 
they are substituti ig this for flax £01 many ot the coarser works It is used laigely in self- 
binaer harvesting machines in Canada, Australia and also in brush manufacture 

Q Aae you getting a better price now for youi fibre than before the war began ? — A 
About double the puce I sell in Calcutta outright, because it is difficult to get freight, and 
you don’t know when you may get it 

Q What IS the quality of the land on which you grow this fibre ? — A Pool land , what 
would be useless foi any other crop, ou which they generally g> ow their fil It is even too 
poor for M 

Q Is youi plantation at all patchy ? — A No, it is in one blocic 

Q In one part of it does the plant grow two 01 three times the late of others ? — A The 
unacclimatised plants, not the acclimatised ones 

Q You do not know if lime IS an important factoi ? — A They say it is necessary to 
have lime 

Q Are you supplying these stools or suckeis to othei plantations ? — A Yes, I supplied a 
lot to a Native State south of me, but 1 have not heard what they aie doing 
Jl/r 0 H Low — Q Do you bale ’ — A Kutcha bales in 2 maund sizes 
lion’lle Sii F II Stewait — Had you previous planting experience before you look this 
fibre ? — A I had been in tea , not working in tea, but I used to live on a tea garden and 
know a little about tea 

Mr A Ghatterton — Q Would it be possible to have a portable plant so that you can 
go lound and deal with small plantations of 4) or 5 acies Could you cut your leaves at any 
time ’ — A Only from October to the end of May would be suitable 

Q You would get a season of 7 months in which to cut leaves ? — A 7 to 8 months 
Q Would there be any difficulty fiom the planters’ point of view in cutting all the 
leaves at one time ? — A It would not be good for the plant It would retard the growth I 
woik it 111 cycles and it probably takes me a month to come back to the original place 
where I started 
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Manufiacinre of paper —Thu Bengal Papci Mill Co, Ld, was registered in 1889 
Its mill IS situated at Raniganj, where Es 21,00,000 has been expended on buildings and 
machinery 

The pre.ent output of paper is some 0,000 tons per annum, and although the mill 
compares in equipment favourably with the ordinary standard of mills in the United 
Kingdom, the history of the mill for the past several } ears has revealed a long straggle to 
pay a moderate dividend on a reduced cajntal 

The fact that imports of paper amounted to £1,058,454 in 1913, indicates the possi- 
hiUties for papei mills, but owing to the low prices at which continental papers are placed on 
the Indian market, the demand for papers made from such materials as are at present in 
common use, is very restricted, and short of a protective taiiff, the two questions in the Com- 
mission Schedule which it seems to us chief!} concern tue local paper industry, arc (7) of 
question 5 and question 9S 

Dealing with the latter question, lailvvay freights are high in consideration of the value 
of the pioducts required for paper-making For instance, the freight on a maund of 
papei fiom Hamburg to Rauiganj is Re 0-14-3 while freight on grass from the Nepal 
fields sufficient to make a maund of paper is Re 1-3-0 and the collection of waste material 
in Delhi and Lahore, such as vvaste paper and lags, incuis fieight at the late of Re 0-15-9 
and Re 1-2-3 per maund of material lespectivelj In shoit, the rate of fieight from 
Hamburg to Eanigini, if applied lo the law material used at R iniganj, w ould only allow 
grass to be brought from Chota Nagpui and Sahibgungc districts, but it w ould not allow 
w aste paper and rags to be biought fiom any important up-country cenrie, mid would only 
permit of jute, hemp, etc , being biought from Benares and neaier districts 

Similar difficulties appl} to the maiketmg of the paper itself, as the following charac- 
teristic rates of freight indic ite — i i. » o 


From London to Bombay, Madras or Calcutta 
From Banigaii] to Jladras ^ 

Flora Eaniganj to Bombay J 




20 

25 

28 

42 

30 


4 per ton 
6 „ 

12 

6 „ 

12 


It is freight on raw material, however which is the chief difficulty in the wav of local 

' iist-niethittlnTofl b”’' 1”“® considerable time, and it has been so vital to then 

existence that the risk of losing it has been a check on the production of paper loc^ly The 
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guarantee of Government to purchase their paper requirements in India would be an incen- 
tive to increase the production, and this, togethei with special freights on raw material, w ould 
he of much value 

Such support, houever, -would he likely partially to fail in its ob 3 ect, unless something 
can he done to protect the industiy by a taiiff against foreign impoits of subsidised oi 
dumped supplies, which in some eases have been brought to Calcutta from Sweden at a freight 
of 3 annas 4) pies per maund, and if the paper industry of India is to grow, we feel strongly 
that this step iviU prove necess iry To exemplify its -w oithiness for protection, the following 
figures are submitted lefeiring to the 3 maeliine mill at Raniganj turning out some 6,600 
tons of paper pei annum — 

Bs 


Royalties paid on glass , 

Kative wages at Raingan3 
■Nntno wages m the grassfields 
Natiio wages in colleolion of waste material 
Hailwaj freight on raw and finished products 
Duty on imports 

Eositi purchased from Government factory 

Coal consumption 

Labour force oinplojed at mill 


39.000 pel annum 

l,95,oro 
1,60,000 „ 

50.000 „ 

2,25, UOO 

26.000 

38.000 „ 

45.000 tons 
1,200 hands 


In addition to the above direction m which the manufacture of paper directly 
contributes to the prosperity of the country, as opposed to imported supplies, it will be remem- 
bered that the industry also has a. direct interest in the development of local supplies of 
caustic bleach china clay, dyes, etc 

To summarise, -wo submit that while the guaranteed support of Government and 
reduced railway freights would tend to increase the manufactuie of paper, a protective tariff 
IS likely to prove necessary, if the industry is to increase 
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Financial aid to industrial enterprises 

I have had some expeiience in raising capital for industrial enterprises I was instru- Capital 
mental in raising capital for some impoitant indigenous concerns, such as, the Indian Stores, 

Limited, the Bengal Lu\mi Colton Mills, Limited, the Bengal Hosiery, Limited, the Bengal 
National Bank, Limited 

I experienced great difficulty in raising the capital for these concerns much of it was 
subscribed through the personal influence of myself and others who took an interest in the 
concerns The reason for this difficulty is obvious The people who have as a rule largely 
subscribed towards these swadeshi concerns mostly belong to the poorer middle classes of 
Bengal Then savings are small and they naturally aie unwilling to put these savings 
into enterpiises, which cover new area m the industrial field and the chances of the success 
of which they are unable to ludge by anything they have learnt through education or 
environment Among the middle classes, the first concern to a man who begins to earn 
IS to provide a homo for his wife and children and if possible, some means of a secure 
income for them w hich may be beyond the vicissitudes of industrial or commercial ventuie» 
Government securities, guaranteed oi safe railway companies and most important of all 
landed property, attract the largest part of the savings of the comparatively poor middle 
classes Perhaps a fraction of them, the more adventurous, invest in banx shares and shaies 
of joint stock companies of long standing Coming to the wealthiei middle classes, among 
whom I include the more fortunate section of the professional classes and the more successful 
businessmen, the investments I have just mentioned appeal to them in a larger degree, 
specially landed piopeity, which is the safest investment and at the same time gives to 
the holder a considerable degree of prestige and dignity They are not attracted by indus- 
trial co ncerns involving a certain amount of risk to their capital so long as theie are m 
Bengal, large landed propeities with revenue permanen-sly fixed, available through the 
necessity or extiavagance of their propiietors, as fairlv profitable investmentb either for 
the purposes of loan or purchase On the other hand the and sands of Rajputana offer 
no inducement to capital and the Marwaree has become a tiader by necessity. Coming 
to the mahajaus or professional money lenders they prefer to lend money at high and 
exorbitant rates of interest on land oi produce, which is often placed under their control, 
rather than risk their capital on industrial concerns with doubtful i eturns and with a ( 
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I itiarpcfcd 'Ihe aOTioultnriBt is too much tngros=E(l 

certain beyond the boundaries of Ins own small holdings 

mhisonnbard o c, p Uencal have been impelled by a certain amount of 

The middle class young men » i,^olihood, but <ho panupil motue 

economic necessity (o look out for new , following the swadesiii movement 

for embaiking alone eannot lead to indastnal 

uas more or less patriotic and experience During the height 

success unless it is accompanie / -,i „ +\,q various factois of production, it might 

be emphatically mentioned toebnical training who could ensure the production 

,„deed a sufficient number of ‘ that would not he aery difficult 

of an aiticle ^^lth the necesBiry The real stumblinff blocL eo fat Bengal m concerned 

ot]udging inaub 1 1 -r,, , , jj, regard to our enterprises could only come from 

meT w^o had been in Actual touch with commeieial life and had the necessarj knowledge 
“nd tmLg The organisation of joint stock entcrprise-a new foim m tins countrj- 
TeLues men who can master on one hand details of work and proccduie ''j’o will 
air understand the responsibility of their work to the public and tbo sbarebolders A 
Sod many blundeis could hare been avoided. seveia entcrpiiseB which Imc gone into 
Imuidation or are still languishing with feeble life would Ime proved eraincntlj successful 
if^ehad a laro-er number of men With the knowledge of the material facts ox commercial 
enterpnse and with the powei of foiming sound husmess judgments To a very Imge 
extent oui present educational system is responsible for this stale of affairs 

Avery serious difficulty has been created by the fact that the existing system of 
education while it Ins greatly liberalized and stimulated the mind of the country , is far 
removed fiom the actual facts of life winch young men have to face when ther are called 
upon to do practical woik, and the result is generally disappoinlnig The ideas of ancient 
scholasticism aic more or less the ideals of present day Dnghsn educatiomsts and they 
still dominate the systems prevailing in Oxford and Camhndgc , and these have been 
transplanted in India where owing to the speculative genius of the people, it Ins found a 
congenial soil Where practical men ire w anted w e liavc been gn cn a race of Pandits, with 
this” difference, that instead of having leaint the ancient hteinturo of thou own country, 
which might be of some use, they Jiave leaint with considerable assiduity numerous facts 
like the conjugation and declension of Anglo Saxon verbs heforo the diys of tlic Norman 
conquest It may have its uses but from the standpoint which wo aie considering at the 
moment it has notpioved very helpful 

Pesides the difficulty of capital and the paucity of men with technical and business 
knowledge there are peculiar diflicnlties in Bengal with legard to labour The Bengal 
peasantry are comparatively prosperous on account of the fertility of the soil, an abundance 
of lamfall, fixity of tenures and fixity of rent Bengal labour has to he paid higher than 
laboui f I om any other parts of the country and even the allnromcnt of higher wages does 
not always bring the necescaiy number of Bengali labourers The Bengali is an extremely 
intelligent workman, but it is difficult to get bur for factory w ork He has got his own 
caste and guild systems and he gets in his own occupation sufficient work for his immediate 
needs The attachment of the Bengali rural population to their ancient land which h is 
given them sustenance foi many generations is equalled bv their aversion to ciowded life 
in unhealthy cities Real prosperity foi industiy in Bengal can only come, amongst othei 
things, with the giowth of a substantial labouiiug population The means of aclucving 
this so far as the various functions of the State are concerned aie indicated furthei on 

As land is the best and safestfoim of investment it ought to attract a laru'e amount 
of capital for investment but it is the pitting of the intelligent and keen money lendei 
against the needy but ignorant cultivatoi and theie being no usury laws oi any other check 
oil money lenders, the rates chaiged are very high, some times ruinously estoitionate 

f These difficulties have never been seiiously grappled with by the State The genius 
of the Biitish people have heeu individuahstic and then piospenty has depended largely 
on the policy of latssez/atre The Englishman thinks only when the aitinl difficulty 

also dominated the acknowledged policy of the 
No satisfactory reasons have so far been put foi w aid to indicate 
■why the State in India should not do something on the lines of what has been done in 
othei similarly situated countries To take a sinffle annrnmio+o u n c 

Hungary throws a pod deal of useful light on some healthy forms of State assistance fo^ tL 
promotion of mdustiy The agiicultural population of India is about 7 5 per cent In H un- 
pry in the y ear 190U the apieultural population was 76 83 per cent and the mdustr al on r 
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facilities to the growth of industiies the direct encomagement given to new industiies 
111 the j car 1899 was ns follows — 

28,096 crowns for value of machinery 

43.600 crowns for education of apprentices in different trades 

10.600 crowns for purchase of raw material 
12,200 crowns for shoemahers, tailois, potters 

22,400 cion ns for institutions for display of new tools and machines 
1,250,000 cronns for commercial schools 

"What has heen successfully achieved in Hungaiy may also he done in India and this 
bungs us to the part the Government ought to take in the development of now industries in 
India, a subject dciltwith by question no 5 

The first requisite is infoimation when people desire to start a new industiy they do I'ot 
knon s\ here to go to foi the necessary infoimation In mj evpeiience, the first piomoteis of ^ 
a match factory in Calcutta brought out their machinery fiom England which pioved valueless 
as match-making on a large scale had greatly decreased in England , they had to indent fiesh 
machinei} from Sweden and th it exhausted their capit.il and the enterprise came to an end 
The first promoters of a hosiery factory in Calcutta impoited then machinery fiom England , 
the macluiieiy 16 still lying useless its manipulation u as difficult and its produce unsuited to 
the Calcutka maiket There must be a bureau of industrial information and industrial statis- 
tics iiiidei a Dircctoi of Commerce and Industry in each province , bulletins must be pub- 
lished iMitten by sound men who liaie studied their subjects jii their actual application 
in other countries and these bulletins should be periodically and fieely ciiculated through 
existing libraries. District Boards and Municipalities The bulletins must be of piactical 
value like the bulletins issued by the American Government Consular reports of foreign 
industries submitted to Parliament should be published in India and fieely distn- 
buted There 16 a vast hold in which the activities of the Department of Commerce and 
Induslrj can expand w ith ndv antage in the matter of making suitable infoimation readily 
available And from this point of view, it is necessary to let the people know about the 
services the depaitments like that of Agriculture and Commeice and Industry are wulhng and 
able to render 

"While there is such a thing as piotection for a special industry b^ direct siibv ention or ladast'ial schools 
indirect help, there arc certain measures which tend to help all industiies in common Such 
IS the one regarding information outlued above Such is also the founding of industiial 
schools for an intcimediate ordei of men — the overseeis and depaitmental managers 
Heal technological institutes in this country do not exist and the present engineering 
colleges touch only a fringe of the large woik which still remains to be done 
The same may be said regarding commercial schools and colleges That is one of 
the means of increasing men who understand in all it« aspects the oiganisation of joint stock 
enterprise and who have got some knowledge regarding the lelation of the industiialist to his 
banker, to the cairie’', to the broker and all the othei people engaged in occupation subsidiary 
to trade and industry It may be argued that technical and commercial education are mere 
c itch words and that these schools will not produce cither industrialists oi businessmen But 
we have the model of successful countnes befoie us in this matter and it must be said that 
theio will bo no industiies till greater effort and expendituic are directed to these ends If we 
admit foi the sake of argument the fear that the product of these institutions will run to 
waste for want of occupation, it is still not so bad as it looks, because after all theie is con- ‘ 

siderable waste at the present moment in the youtu of tins country How many thousands 
of our literary products aie thrown into the waste paper basket of life because there is no 
need for them, and then emptied in tatteied fragments into the highway s of the woild ^ They 
are put away somewhere and of some, nothing moie IS heard, except at times of a suicide in 
some penal settlement or of madness in some distant yail It could not be woise, it may' be 
confidently expected that wnth largei activity of the State in technical and commercial educa- 
tion the result w ill certainly bo bettei 

If industrial schools are started w ith a definite obyectiv e and fit in with industiies in 
existence or induslries which may with advantage be introduced and developed in the locality, 
they would serve a very useful pui pose These must be located in or neai industiial centres 
and the teaching theie should be of practical value by the right kind of men A single teachei 
who has been acquainted with the various processes of industry after several vears of practical 
work can do much more valuable work than any number of puiely diplomaed people The 
recruitment for these teachers should be from all countries possible w'heie the industiies in 
question aio prospering A moie useful manner of impaiting industiial training would be by 
fiee appienticeship in model pioneer demonstr.ation factories Theie will be opportunity of 
understanding something of the commercial side of the entcipiise There will be opportunity 
here of turning out trained labour , and lastly those who are about to veiituie on similar enter- 
prises could, fiom the State factory lun not on puiely commeicial lines, always receive useful 
suggestions and information In addition to the industnal schools and to a certain extent 
supplementing theirwoik we must have commeicial schools also, not that commeice willmake 
commerciil men, yust as law schools do not make lavvycis, but a knowledge of the general piin- 
ciples of business enterprise, the methods of finance, the organisation of inodeiii commeicial 
and industrial concerns, all these which would be useful in later life could be taught theie with 
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indust.7, let the^^e us trained mdustnahsts and joung 
advantap If ^ e t,j/ „eiples of business 

men with som . ^ can and must assist and that is in the 

There is one further results of industnal research are^not available m a 

matter of ",s nLessaJy before lesults could have any piactical value No 

day and a good deal of oiitl y 7 be expected to do this woiL and the State 

pnvateagencynorkingon In the meanwhile, the 

Steti c^n prov^ Tonsuiting laborataries nheie industrialists can send over materials for 

analy^s and general difficulties The part the State can plaj 

Rnising the work n labouring population is to adopt means to laise the standard 

grnan Standard in living, of education, and 

Ser pCiLnfortheirchildrmi There should he free schools for workmen s children m 
industnal centres, and municipal authorities in nhose junsd.ction industries are located should 
supply cheap and sanitary dwellings for the woikmen. medical assistance should he available 
tTthem on terms within their incomes AYithout education and a healthy life to be brought 
about by an allround impiovement insanitary conditions, the efficiencj of lahoui in this 
country could not be improved I would also idvoeate special rates for the carnage of 
certificated woikmen from their homes to the industrial localities and in order to aaoid over- 
ciowding in cities I should suggest special rates for working people on the local trains If 

better homes were provided they would be induced to bring over then families with them in 
industrial centresand there will thus be a genuine factory population alert and efiicicnt in 


mg 
o£ life 


Iheir work 

Stale a.a to indo. I do not think direct State aid by w ay of subsidy w ould be desiiablc The only case in which 
try an exception mav he made would be in the case of industiies letpuring largo sums for 

e\pen mentation Even lieia so long as othei forms of indiiect assistance can suffice, this 
plan of subsidy should not be resorted to because it is likely to he demoralising both to those 
who are helped and to the officials concerned Advances hr the State are to be lesoited to 
freely only in agriculture for impioved methods or foi introducing new ciops, maclnnerj 
and manures 


If two or three substantial zamindars oi local magnates are piopaicd to stand guarantors, 
it IS a question whetliei the State should not help in the way of capital hj means of a loan 
fortenjeais But the means of iccoveiy and the unpleasantness attiolnng to it in case of 
unsuccessful r entures seems to militate against w hat appears a rather nttractn e -suggestion 
at fii St sight 

Noi would I advocate guaiantec of dividends for ]oint stock entoipiisc cxccjit in case 
of caiiying companies as the Government have been doing in the past 

Theie are howevei indirect forms of assistance which 1 should like vciy much to press 
to the notice of the Commission The foremost is the question of industrial banks These 
maj he started under the auspices of the State Even heie I should not suggest anv direct 
use of Government money '1 he capital for these banks should ho sccincd h} sile of bonds 
interest on which should be guaranteed by the Govemmert at .5 to 6 per cent The Govern- 
ment may invest funds fiom the papei cunency roseive and the gold-slandard lOscivein these 
bonds within ceitain limits These industrial banks should he piivato corpoiations working 
in close touch with Departments of Industiies They should confine their w oik in a manageable 
area even if it exceeds the limits of a province Thej' should have full-time men with 
business experience as directors and technical men and chemists in then emplov foi informa- 
tion and advice Such institutions, the details of w hicli could be wmikcd out hv experts 
w ould be of veiy great value 


I would furthei suggest indirect help to industry in the follow inginannoi — 

(1; Facilities for insurance — British companies have been known to cieato difficulties 
in the case of swadeshi steamer companies thev have demanded liighei rates 
foi insuiaiice of goods earned by them 

(2) Freight —Special rates should he given in the case of machmeiv for a new entei- 

prise this may be seemed by subsidy to steamship companies 

land carnages -Special lates should be given foi the tianspoit of manufactured 
gooasj i^aw matenalSj fuel and other necessaiies for factories 

(3) rac^ilit^esas^iegardssitesfoifactories.woiking men's houses, railway sidings may 


(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

(8) 


eain 4 percent it should 

pted from income tax, if it is a pioneer manufacturing enterprise 
Paitial or total exemption fiom municipal taxation for locations m legard to 

new industnes and working men’s houses w 

®“taL?oveTX rr" “T of Government povvei stations or 

taking over electric supply companies by the State 

Drawbacks on duties on machmeiy and raw matenals in case of selected industries ' 

State demand for articles manufactured in India these being given nrefcrence 

in case of inferior qualify, better methods may be snggested^and insisted ipon ' 
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(9) Jlonopolies foi the manufacture of cei tain ni tides provincial or otlierwise for limited 
poiiods 

(10) Paeihties foi the pui chase of maehineiy, through State agencies; at present 
accurate information is not available as to where the most suitable machineiy 
may he imported from and parties are frequently imposed upon by middlemen 

In order that the benevolent intention of the State can he carried out, attention must 
he paid to the machinery through which this work would he done And if the State will 
take greater inter est than it has done in the past, the organisation of the Department of 
Commeice and Industry heeomes a matter of great importance The present practice of 
putting in a member of the Civil Service, who has had no picvious training, experience or 
knov ledge in any new post of sufficient importance and lequmng special knowledge will not 
do The Director of Industries must bo a living force and not an atrophied and hidebound 
official A practical businessman and one known foi his interest in and sympathy with 
Indian industiial enter prise should bo a Direi tor And whoever the Director may be, Indian 
opinion will regard his work with graie misgivings if he is not associated with a body largely 
composed of independent Indians — an Advisory' Board befoio whom he should place all his 
work The Agricultural Department suffers from the appointment of non-agriculturists and 
Civilians who are constantly transferred "We want piactical men in the department willing 
to listen to suggestions of Indians of standing and experience through the Boaid It is also 
desirable that theie should be less red-tape and formalities in the woik of the department 
All suggestions for a better state of things would result in nothing in the absence of these 
precautions 

Ohai. Evidence, dra Decembeh 1916 

Fremhnt — Q, Your note expresses vour views with characteristic clearness, and conse- 
quently I have very few questions to ask you to supplement what you have already told us 
There are one or two points that are loft uncompleted, through oversight probably, one dealing 
with the functions of the Slate where you compaie the population of India with the population 
of Hungary You point out that the agiieiiltuial population of India is 7B percent and in 
Hungary in 1900 it was 76 83 per cent , the industrial population being only 5 26 per cent 
Then you give an account of the sums of money laid out by the Hungarian Government for 
the purpose of developing industries and you proceed to say ‘^What has been successfully 
achieved in Hungary may also be done in India " You do not, howevei, give any further 
reference to the ratio between the agricultural and industrial population Do y'ou icmembei 
what the figures were afici this inteival of twelve years ? — A It was a pailiamciitaiv lepoit 
from which I got this It was submitted to Parliament by thc'Biitish Consul in Hungary I 
have not unfoituiiately brought the actual reference with me, I can send it to the 
Commission 

Q You have no idea as to what the result of the cxpendituie of the money was ? — A I 
am only speaking from incraory. Jly impression is that the piesent agricultural population is 
about 22 to 23 per cent in relation to industries 

Q You mean it has dropped from 77 or 76 to 22 oi 23 ?—A, Yes 

Q And there has been a corresponding inciease in the industnal population ? — A Yes 
That IS the case with Germany also I have got this book, “ Germany of to-day there it 
gives about the sameTigures in the chaptci on Agricultnial Geimaiiy and Industrial Germany 
•'The change is sufficiently striking At the beginning of the 19th ceiituiy over 80 per cent 
of the population was agiicultuiak To day less than 30 pei cent is so occupied Even in 
1893 the proportion was still 30 per cent and 10 years earl lei ‘12 pei cent and now less than 
20 per cent m Germany 

Q In your note theic is no reference to the source of those figuies I am only as! ing you 
to supplement it, with the exact leference and the exact lesults Theie is no use in knowing 
only what has been spent unless you can show that it has been spent w’lth definite results ? — 

A Isay there “In 9 years ending with December 1898, 1,009 new establishments weie 
started with a total lapital of 200,706,814 ciow'ns ” Then I give the actual contribution 
by the State in a particular yeai What I have ventuied to indicate is that if we follow' the 
same policy or a policy analogous to what they have followed in Austna and Germany — 

I was not able to get the e<act liguies of Germany at the time I was w'nting this note — I 
think w'c may follow it with success I wioto this note rather hurriedly because I was 
limited to time as the note had to be sent within a particular date If you will permit me 
I will supplement it in a supplementary note 

Witness suheqiie‘'tl^ sent the follomng supplementary note — 

In the written statement submitted by mo to the Indian Industrial Commission during 
its sittings 111 Calcutta, I quoted ceitain figures in regard to the proportion of agricultural and 
industrial population in Hungary Aly figuies were for 1900, and in the course of my evidence 
Sir Thomas Holland enquired if I could furnish him with the coriesponding figuies of a more 
recent date On enquiry I find that according to the census of 1910 Ilungaiy had a total 
population of 20,886,487 Out of this agriculture and forestiy maintained altogether 
18,465,053 persons {earning 5,600,002, supported 7,805,051), while industry including mining - 
and commeic^J maintained 4,298,101 poisons, I have got these figuies from a leeent issue of 
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> ^ Tlaz&lVs A'nTYu'il for 1916 says tliafc the laigor half of tlio 

.. e.g.8.a .n ™a iolM „po„ .e»«lt ..0 

about the same peicentage ^>3 in ndi , ^ „ ojjlei to aid the deaelopment ot indnatncs 

n of the f' el, 11 mo.nly agnc.ltarol, and I 

I know Hungaiy ,e,y w a ^ ,1. , jg ^cpieesed or eo niisenble ae llio people 

rH“od”“ily Sil;™rZer 4 arc ,,.pt a.™ hy th. Magyfre L 

A Vienna struck me as a beautiful city . , e n a i i r, 

O We have some hguies showing the changes of population that have occurred in the 
districts around Calcutta since the census of 1901, these changes being laigclj the lesult of 
|fTdeve.™.to 

hta”t” nV. mils Iro from Llidc Be^^^^^ V»'W P.o'inccs, E.l.m, and 

recently theie was a large influv from Jladras ^—A That is so 

Q Not onh has the percentage of local lesidents gone donn buUhe actual fipres ha^e 

decreed, that IS to sav, the actual numbti of Beiigihs non cinp ojed in the ]nte mills is 

absolutely less than it uas 14 years ago, u hilc the percen tap of change is still more striking 

You have been able to survey pioblems of this kind from outsulo Wo should like to kiiou 

rvhv the local population have not taken to the chances of laboni n bile there has been an 
luflax of population from outside proiinces 1—A I haie studied that question and 1 have gi\en 
a biicf summary in my note as to the reason nhy Bengal has not heen drawn into the 
industrial life The peasantiy in the United Provinces and especially in Bihar where thev 
depend upon two crops only is woise off than the peasantry in Bengal ulieic with a good and 
well distiibuted lainfall and with fixity of tenures and fixity of lents they are much 
better offi financially, and life in the mills is not attiactnc to tho rural population of Bengal 
I am connected with Bihai from which a large amount of labour is impoited Thcio tho 
conditions aie these The men are working here for a pait of the ) ear except when the paddj 
has got to he cut and they supplement their little resomccs bj then earnings in the mills here 
and it uas that what saved Bihar during the ecaicity in Sir Edmid Baker’s time when he 
was administering Bengal Theie w’as scaeie scarciti and scieio diought, hut there was 
nothing like famine because the labourers were woiking hcie and were able to send moiiej to 
then families in Bihai What I say is this, that unless w e impai t to the labouiers a highei 
ideal, a higher standard of life, yon will not get in Bengal — I am only speaking of Bengal 
which I know well— a sufficiently large labounng population Fiom East Bengal jou cannot 
get any, because the nco in Barisal and the snrioiinding districts is sneh a plentiful crop and 
so well assiued that people will not iisk giving up then iico fiehK for laboui in distant places 
like Calcutta, and jute has transformed tho agricultural population of East Bengal into fairly 
well to'do peasant propiictors, and thevefoie the onlj field of labour is West Bengal And then 
unless the conditions are much better and unless you give them some education, and give them 
a wider outlook on life, a bettor ideal as to tlie standaid of living, you cannot get labouiers here 
With the moie oi less loose In es that the cooly population hav o got to live, w itli praotically 
no facilities for education, with a laigc number of men and women herded and living together, 
you cannot expect to draw into them the agncultural population of Bengal 

Q Then youi cure would be a more generous policy in tho way of primary education ? — 
A Yes 

Q In other words — we do not want to cast any reflection on tho people outside 
Bengal — you prictically come to the conclusion that life in jute mills is good enough for 
them but not good enough for the people of Bengal ? — A I do not wish to cast anj reflection 
There you have got the stimulus, the stiDg of poierty and destitution Here you have not 
got it 

Q We do not want to go into quebtions of educational ideals You know it is beyond 
onr piovince, but we cannot help looking at the question to a ceitain extent with a mow to 
iinding out whether want of piimary education, or industiial education, or technical education 
is in any way a bar towards industrial develoiiment ? — A Yes 

Q We should like yoiu views on this point, and we will fay to avoid going purely into 
questions lelating to educational idea s What we want to know is whether aiid what kind 
of education is really wanted ^-A What I say is this Apait from the methods that I was 
just now referring to in connection with the diflicjlty of piocuring labour from Bengal itself 
for Bengal industries, there is the big question of wages The wages at present offered will 
not attract the prospeious agncultural population-the word»prospei ons" is too much, I may 

bJuiS agricultural popnktion m 

fhmBv T tbinwfcff I ’ If their fotnie, and 

thirdly I think whatever may have been the beneficent results of the education impaited it has 

been enfarely one-mded The education so fai imparted has been practically litoai y education 

I have had something personally to do with the staiting of a ievr mdustnes in my nroviuce 

less concernea, as I have stated in my note, with the Industrie^ belongi’i tS then 'LS Z 
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guilds It IS difficult to get them away flora tlieir respectne professions. "What I want is 
this I see a great waste of human material that is going on undei our piesent educational 
system and that waste may be easily saved foi the benefit of the community if the lads of the 
population following agricultural and industnal pursuits were given some training which 
would render them useful as workers in any industrial concerns and which would make them 
valued for their skdl and adaptability I do not profess to say oi believe that the schools can 
turn out finished articles^ but they could tiaiii boys-in habits and modes which will make 
them adaptable woikmen when the work comes ^ 

Q In all forms of industiiesj as in all forms of business where competition is Leen^ there 
is no doubt that you^^will agree, probably above ail things the value of discipline is very great ? 
— J Yes ‘ 

Q I am speaking now with legaid to the educational system at home as much as in this 
countiy. There has been a great slackening m the matter of educational discipline since the 
departure from the old times when oui classical schools at home were almost essentially 
training boys in mental discipline, without regard to the actual value of the material 
imparted by way of education, and this discipline was earned out not only during class work 
but Outside the schools by the boys themselves , and possiblv m some cases it was overdone 
You say we have tiansplanted into India a foim of liteiaiy education which has found a con- 
genial soil in the speculative genius of the peojile of this country The higher castes among 
the people of this country have inherited liteiaiy and philosophical instincts of a kind that 
those of us in Europe cannot help admiring Do you think it is fan to say on the whole 
that the speculative aspect of mentahty is gieatei m India than it is among the peoples of 
Europe , are you more given to hteiary and philosophical work? Is that coiieot jou think 7 
— A That IB a very sweeping statement to make, but iieveitheless we cannot oveilook the fact 
that some of our castes and communities have had literary training from time immemoiial, 
from a time much anteiioi to the period when Euiope began to take to literary pursuits and 
naturally you cannot overlook the factors of heredity and enviionments, and consequently 
Without any disparagement to out people oi disparagement to the people of Europe I have 
found that we, the people of India, at least amongst the classes whose ancestois had been 
occupied with literary pursuits, are more apt than probably the peoples of Europe to take to 
philosophical pursuits, and I may say fiom my own ei-penence both in Germany and m 
England, that curiously I found that the regions of speculation in philosophy, mathematics, 
and science into w'hieh the Geimans had gone appealed to me more strongly than the 
univeisilies in England did, for evample, Oxford and Cambiidge The commeioial univer- 
sities, stand apart In the liteiaiy universities, somehow oi other I found I was more in 
sympathy with the highei speculation of the Geimau philosophera oi mathematicians or 
scientists than wuth the work — 1 make very laige exceptions — generally done in English 
universities 

Q I should like youi judgment on this proposition It is another one in which my best 
friends do not agree with me eutiiely, so I want your independent judgment For many yeais 
1 have seen confirmation of the idea that education, if it is to be of real educational value, 
must be of the kind that forces into a student something that he does not like There is no 
tome which is not poison, but it is poison given in judiciously small doses I give you 
this illustration, that I came across during my monsoon tour Theie is a tree called the 
dhawa tiee, which, in the old days, was used largely foi tanning That tree ordinarily does not 
give rise to fertile seed, but in the attempt to get enough tanning material from some of the 
plantations in Central India, by lopping off the shoots and leaves, some of these trees began 
to give a fruitful seed It had its life threatened and at once turned to lepioduce its species 
It IS dangeioiis to generahse from these natural laws as regards the problems of human nature 
Do you think it is likely that the classical education which has been forced into the practical 
minded English boy has done him some good, and that, possibly, on the other hand, the 
liteiary and philosophical education which oui Oxford educationalists have imparted to youi 
people who are, as jmu say, endowed with speculative genius has resulted in their running 
into literary grooves in life ? — A On toe first question my answei is in the affirmative, namely, 
that the study of classics has been of the greatest benefit to the English youth If a man 
must live for something higher than w hdt he is within himself, he must leain to have a 
noblei ideal of life, and for widening the natural horizon for a discipline of the mind, a study 
of the classics has been of inestimable benefit to the western youth To us it has also done 
some good I will not go into the i eiy vexed question as to the relative merits of the 
classics m the east and m tlie west, as to the relative merits of the lespective systems of 
philosophy But we have' come to realise that outside India is not all occupied by barba- 
rians and we have come to realise that theie is much to learn even in legions of speculative 
thought from outside, and that has done us a lot of good It has taught us a true sense of 
piopoition even in the atmosphere of mentality between the different races of the world and 
it has given us a glimpse oi what a moie robust life has been able to achieve in the domains 
of speculative thought 

Q Coming down to the question of practical application to the tinning of bovs, your 
people have inherited a beautiful philosophy and they hive been taught to leveie then philo- 
sophy and ha\ e got good icason to revere then literature Do you think that we ought to 
have gone further and introduced them to something that w'as apparently not suited to their 
nature or outside then nature in ordei to give them a hetlei balance ? — At I think that is 
right. 
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mllmties Thesfwere a part of the social frame of the ancient Hindus and they are 
communities inese -nere j jg ^jjjg You h.ne conserved the pnestly 

even so at uhe present day conveifcino- our industrial classes into pandits What 

oto a. p.nd,t. aad you “"'.“Km ot Slaat.? Tl.io I bcl.ova lb. 

good » .1 to l.. m Aag loSaao. b.„ g,t 

mischief has been don I , balance between intellectualitv and industrialism 
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conditions and on different lines now at the present moment 

Q Youi industrial population is on the whole comparatively among the low castes and 
as the census reports show they are comparatively low in aveiago education lou want the 
V ery best people in the countiy to take a share in industrial w ork Don t you think ttat we 

could have managed to have irnparted a better form of education suitable for the industrial 

development of the higher castes ? — A Yes 

Q It IS obviously these people 3 ou would really look to help their neighbours ? A Men 

belonging to the higher castes have taken to the leather industry, to shoo making and other 
oldinary mrsuits, and if a greater degree of attention was directed in that direction I am 
quite sure that our lutcllectual classes would feel that thc3 are capable of taking a larger 
share in the industrial life of the country. At the present moment we labour under a 
Eonse of Ignorance aud diffidence because of our want of training, and it ought to be the 
object of the State in older to get, as you say, the best result, to educate those who are more 
intellectually advanced than the others in ways which at the present time are considered 
beneficial to human progress if not sabseiwient to human happiness 

Q Apait from the question of whether the higher castes .should take to industrial occupa- 
tions 1 gathered the impression durmg my monsoon tour that the artisan classes arc unable to 
progress simply because they are deficient in the v cry elcmcntarj form of education, they 
could not for instance read a thermometer, or make a simple di iwing I — A Y^ou are quite right 
That is the gieat difficulty which stands in our way in introducing better methods, uthcr in 
agnculturo or in the ordinaiy industries That is the greatest difiiculty with which w'c have 
been faced 

Q Would you like to see manual training intioduced in the pnmarv schools, or would 
you like your primaiy schools to be confined purelj to literaiy subjects and industiial schools 
piovided as an additional tiaimng ? — A On this question I can only speak from mj studies 
and not fiom my experience, because unfoitunately in India wo have got no industrial 
schools Prom what I have been reading of Japan, Austria aud Gcimany they have 
combined from the beginning in the elementary schools industrial and litcraiy training in a 
small degree I think both the mind and the faculty which is ncccssaiy for industrial 
enterpnse should be developed yiareyiasja 

Q That opens up a very big practical difficulty As you know at present, the school- 
masters in the pnmary schools are paid on a scale that makes it impossible for us to expect 
from them good teaching in the matter of literaiy subjects and knowledge of tho methods of 
manual training ? — A Have j on any idea as to what the gurus get ? 

Q I have come across a school of 200 boys with a headmaster on Es 25, a second 

master on Ks 15, another on Us 12 and another one on Es 10 — A I was talking of the 

primary schools where you have got a class of teachers who aie known as gurus Up to the 

time of the admimstiation of Su Andiew Fraser in Bengal they w ere gettin" a pay of Es 3 a 
month which was supplemented by the boys, who were taught to take awaj” from their homos 
some food oi some articles even if then patents did not like I was instrumental in getting 
theu pay raised to Ks 5 Not only here, but eveiywhcrc we are apt to depreciate the value 
of the teacher too much I know the practical difficulty and it will exist foi a long time in 
this country 

Q Because of the financial difficulty ? — A Yes But a beginning may bo made and as 
youi question suggests, probably for some time to come we shall have to provide in a"iieultiiral 
and mdustnal centies piimary schools for the agncultural and mdnstiial people for th“at kind of 
eaomng, leaving generally tho literary teaching to other elementary schools, and as our 

hnanoialresourcesdeveloped, andaswogetmoretcaoheis whoweie the pioducts themselves 

of these schools and of the continuation scliools which ought to come into existence with them, 
esjs emmigh evelop In any scheme that the Commission maj fiame or wo may 
expect to create a tiansfoimatiou with Alladm^s lamj), and we must 
has been^almn ^’^fortunately the slowness with which you have pioceeded so far 

But I ilnnk ^ pohccman goes to the scene of not 

But i think that if we make a stiong effort and we are satisfied with makino. a satisfactory 
beginning that ought to help us to get along loabiii^ a sarisiaciory 

Q Don't you think you show a want of faith when yon say that von cannot exnect anv 

J idea 18 that if we tackle this problem with rcJl 
SriTEme wX/f Bee results in your lifetime and even 

£.w,T.ytck fits r -“tit'.vi 
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education 1 am toldj that when the first Hindu student m the Calcutta Medical College u as _ 
induced to jicrform an operation upon a dead body guns uoio fued fiom the Port William in 
rccoguition of the fact that a Hindu got over the picjiidico of touching a dead body 

Q What Sear u Ob that ? — A It uas somcwheio between 1830 and 1837 After the 
Iilcdical College was first established IMadliu Sudan Gupta was the first man In the couiso of 
20 or 30 jeais wc got a \ory fine class of Indian suigeons and jdysicians, and so I do not see 
why if M 6 firo a gnn when the first Brahmin bogiiib to make a shoe now wc should not get 
lu thirty jears quite as satisfaotoiy icsults 

Mr 0 L Low — <2 You know that the percentage of persons w'ho have received pnmaiy 
education is higher in Bengal than in an} other piovinco Yes That is due to private 

enterprise 

Q But as a icsult of that, people have not been drawn towards mdufatnes or agriculture ? 

Ko because that piimar} education has been literaiy education pure and simple 

Q But (here ib a largo indusfnal population in Bomba} whore presumably they have the 
same system of pntnar} education ? — A But tho conditions of life are diffcicnt 

Q Tiic peirant ciiltnators of East Bengal, }ou say, arc bctlor off than these of North and 
West Bengal ? — A. Yes, especially West Beugil 

Q Do }ou know that out of the few Bcngili f ictory hands a Iirger number of them come 
from Western Bengal Hun fiom tho Eastern Bengal? — A I have not had any personal 
cspcnencc of that matter m}Sclf, but I hue found generally that it is difficult to get Bengali 
workmen except for \er} high w igcs, especially foi skilled lihour 

<2 Is it not tho case that a f ir smaller oro 2 >ortion of hhailralogs m Bengal cultivate their 
land as comparcil with tho educated classes in other provinces ? — A lam inclined to agree 
with you It IS so, that the bhmirnhg cla^s in Bengil do noth} themscUcs cultiiatothc land, 
whereas a Brahmin in the Dinted I’lovinccs or Oudh will cultivate land hiuibolf There is a 
very big qiicbtion involved in it — the system of land tenures provuliug in Bengal, The present 
state of things IS this lam i middle das-, Bengali, for instance, owning a small estate 
1 have got tenants settled on it from whom I receive lent'. ?il} dues to the State arc fixed, 
and practically (ho dues that I get from my Icnante irc also fixed This is the casein Bengal 
becauto the Slate is not the landlord, ic has done this for the peasantry It has stcjipcd in 
between the landlord and the jicasintry and has jirevcnlcd the landlord fiom enhancing the 
rents except iiiidcr veu strict conditions which are more or less impracticable of being com- 
jilicd with It IS like the Land Act in Ircl uid introduced during Ghidbtone'’b ndmiiiibtration lU'- 
thc oigblici: 

JIoii’llc Str li Moo/ erjcc—Q In theory ’ — A No I am a rnmiudar myself and I 
am saying so with experience 

To Mr C r Low — <2 If 'cry difficult to incioaso tho lonts and the lands are not with 
tho middle class, — the lhadroloQ docs not cultivate nor is he owning tho 1 ind except as rcceivei 
of rents He is nothing more There arc few people of tho lhadralog class who arc really m 
aolual touch with the soil holding direct possession ns cultivators or grow ere of any' produce 
Li Bengal the middle cles^ man keeps a few acres for growing his paddy, straw and things 
neccrsiry for his household use which ho culliv.atcs, and tho icst he lets out to the teuants 

<2 Does he not grow his paddy through the agency of tenants on half produce tenure?— 

A Yc», on half produce, or ho sometimes piyb for tuc labour Theic is a class of land lu this 
country which belongs exclusively to lue owner of the sod and to which a tenant cannot acquire 
a right of occupancy 

Q. Turning now to the culliValoi, is it not the case that there is only a very small class of 
cultiv itors corrcs)X»nding to the respectable agucnlluril clisscs — comparatively' higher classes 
— in other pails of India, like Kumbis, 11 ayputs'' — J I do not know of other p vrts of India 
cxccjit Bihar and paits of the United Province® The cultivators there arc a bcttei class of 
men th in m Bengal 

<2 You agree that the cultivator cliss iii Eistciii Bengal comes from the Namasudras and 
MuhammadaiiE ? — J \ cs, tint is gciicrallv true 

Q If one can go hack a certain numher of y cats, s.ay fifty or sixty years, to a time when 
very few’ Ihadralo^s were engaged m Government service, they mostly lived on laud? — A Yesi 

Q At that time did they cultivate or simply live on rents ’ — J They did not cultivate 
They simply lived on rents oi pioduce of hired labour 

Q The icsults of the inquiry made by the Governmout some y'cars ago show that practi- 
cally no Ihadralo^^ wcic engaged in jute mills?— J I am just now running a liosieiy' f ictoiy 
md I do not know whether it will succeed or not 75 pci cent of my workmen uc Brahmins. 

Hero IS .i sample which I have brought foi" your niBjiection (Witness shows one bauian ) 

<2 Of course you ciivnot cover a largo numhci of iiooiilo because theic are not many iii- 
dustnes of that soil But speaking of the few ludustiics, tho class seem to eng ige 

more readily on m inual labour in ciitcipriscs conducted by' Indians Do you consider that it 
IS generally true? — A, In iny small experience I hive been able to get workmen fiom 
cl iss without much diffieultv, fiom boys who ircnot earning n decent livelihood 
in other occupations 

Q To what do you atliihuto that fact, as compaicd with tho julo mills whcio y on get no 
IJiadralog woiking m nunual laboui ? — A, lu answer to your question 1 give you another 
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T „ cuadeslii hospital in connection with a swidesln 

ei^periencc of mine I “ j « jgsjji « ju no offensiio sense I find that poor 

medical school I am using t ™ Inno- distances in prefcienco to Government institu- 

'I «*».«-« 

'’I""' 

0 And in the United States of Ameiico to a laige extent yi I have not studied much 
the oenditions of the United States, but Jipan I have studied because ue thought ive might 

Sopt some of its methods, and Austin and Hungary ue are bound to studj because of the 
adiance made by them 

Q And you have noted in the case of all these — Hungary, Geimanj and Japan— that they 
have reduced their i aw exports and incieascd their manufactured exports ? A les. greatlj 
I have given the figures in the case of Hungary 

Q Have voii noted that in the case of Japan this uas effected practicnll} m the course of 
30 years between 1890 and 1910 ? — A In the eouise of thirty j ears 

Q There u as a o-ood deal of discussion about the inherited tendencies of our people for 

philosophy and liteiaiy puisuits Is it not a fict that until a few decades humanistic studies 
predominated in all the uniieisities of the uoild ^ A \cb 

Q Is not the systematic study of applied science a recent development? — A Yes, 
except medicine 

Q Even in the case of Oxford and Cambridge they have not jet got over that feeling, 
that humanistic studies should predominate in the universities? — A, Not quite 

Q So fai as these are concerned, as tastes and temperaments \ ary, don't j ou think tint 
even when science has made the gieatest piogiess, there will bo some who will bo drawn more 
to literary and philosophical pursuits than towards science ? — A Yes 

Q You cannot expect that all or the majoritj of students in .inv country at anj age will 
he drawn only towards applied science to the exclusion of litenij and philosophical studies? 
— A There is one thing which I wish to inteipose heio I believe Indu is the onlj country 
wheie poveity was nevei considered a crime Jlen were pioud to be pooi and theieforc our 
ancestors oftentimes gave up the path which would lead to iiches and chose the path which 
kept them in poverty, because thev thought that that w as more ennobling for the soul than 
the other I do not think that it is a trait which jou will find outside Indio, at least to the 
same extent Even to-day thousands of young men of the Maifrafoy cl iss voluutanlj choose 
a life of poverty in taking up studies which they know will not bung them any benefit That 
IS a peculiar thing in oui national life among the higher c istcs 

Q And in support of what jou say, jou would piobably lefei to the studj of mathe- 
matics by the pandits ’ — A hlathematics, Vedanta philosophy and Nyaj a philosophy 

Q Is it not true that since the time that the present system was introduced by Govern- 
ment our education has been more dominated by hteraij and philosophical ideals than by the 
scientific ideal l—A Certainly Government, as you know, introduced scientific studies in the 
e irly sev enties 

Q It was only theoretical science?—^ Yes In oui d lys neaily all the experiments 
Vvexe performed in chalk on boaids by a gentleman who was tho first or second wiangler of 
his time ° 

Q You have also spoken of the leadiuess with which the Brahmin and the Kavastha 
hojB have taken to medical studies That is also the case with eugmeeimn- pursuits ?— J 
Yes With scientific chemistn, applied yiLysics and things of that kind 

Q Is it not a fact that during the last fifteen 01 twenty 3 cars out students have taken 
quite as readily to scientific studies as they have taken to almost any other Yes In 

fact they have taken to western methods, some of them with a vengeance 

number loughly the Association for the encoiuagement of 

Iu:5tS .ndE.BC„d. d.„,g a. 

“'I 

IPKO ft '‘“T* g»'e It IB vei V little that they conti-butc 

The hojB have got to woik as menials in America, some of them as shoeblaoko 

as mechanics They beg and bonovv foi then passao-e monev from then fiinn.lc 1 n ^ 
are vvilli^ to pay They get Us 30 to 40 fi Jm thm Asso^Ltion an^t^^^^ frotujty 

manual training or contribution from willing friends heie There are great difliculhes ^ 

Q Among the students who applied foi help, do vou find a Iniiro mimWo u i 
and A^aisj a and Ivaj astha boj s ?-A Mostlj Largely ^ ^ Brahmin 

andmdu?tnef'^' ^“^t^'^tion in“ various applied sciences Science 
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Q So tliat if you have provision for higher technical and technological inslniotion in 
this country theie will be no lack of boys to avail themselves of it? — J Because hunger is 
the gieat stimulus 

Q You spoke of the difficulty about the salary of teachers in piimaiy schools You arc 
in favoui of compulsory fiee education ? — A Ceitainly 

Q You spoke of the salaues of teaoheis of the piimary schools having been somewhat 
raised ? Was it recently ? — A In the last 10 years 

Q. Is it now Eb 10 per mensem ?~A Es 8 to 10 m Bengal I do not know about the 
United Provinces 

Q Have you noted that in Japan the salary of teachers in primary schools is Es 12 a 
month ? — A I do not know 

Q And .8 30 dolla’'s in the United States, that is about Rs 10-8 ? — A I do not know 
The teaching profession is very ill-paid eveiywhere 

Q So that you will agree that the fact th it we cannot afford to pay our piimaiy school 
teachers as much as we should like to, should not stand in the rvay of spieading education 
among the people ? — A With the instruotois we b ive got and the means no have at our 
disposal, we should spread education as broadly as possible Wo should go to the evtent of 
levying an educational cess if necessary 

Q You have stated that in the general elementary education couise you u ould introduce a 
little training in elementary science and manual work ? — A Yes 

Q Is that the system in Japan ? — A Yes In Germany also 

Q You would intioduce it either in the ordinary primary schools oi in supplementaiy 
classes ? — A Yes 

Q You also considei it necessary to impart commercial tiarning so that our young men 
should become captains of business ? — A They might have some idea Just as in the case of 
law if you give a lawyer a law degree he only leads the boohs and gets some ideas of the 
principles of law and finds it easy to get into the practice of law because of the knowledge 
of principles, the same knowledge of pnnciples in commeiie is necessaiy By the way I may 
tell you this There has been some criticism about the commeicial schools in ccitam quarters, 
namely that mere scholastic education in commeice wall be of no avail I saw the Germans 
giving instraction to then boys and they give commeicial iiistiuction to then boys w ho want 
to take to a commercial caieei They have got a ceitain selected course wdiich gives them 
a knowledge of the principles in which exchange of commodities takes place, some knowledge 
of commercial law, some knowledge of exchange and other things which aie of very gieat 
assistance 

Q Ycu think that piovisiou for giving technical education which will help students to 
produce manufactures is not more important than provision for commeicial education which 
will enaole our students to obtain supplies of mateiials and to market goods and to 
finance business ? — A Yes Both are necessary 

Q And towards that end j ou would strongly advocate the establishment of one college of 
commeice in every province — A Yes, and certainly commercial schools 

Q You have spoken of indiistiial schools You know in Japan they introduce commeice 
as a subject in the industrial schools So, if you have not separate commeicial schools would 
you make commerce a subject in the industrial schools ? — A In the secondary stage 

Q You are strongly in favoui of an industrial bank ^ — A Yes 

Q Do you think that it may be started under the auspices of the State ? — A Yes 

Q This IS one of the indirect forms of assistance which j ou advocate that the Govern- 
ment may lender ? — A Yes 

Q Do you think that if it is started undei the auspices of the State the public will 
W'llhngly subsciibe the money that is necessary for it ? — A Thcie will be no difficultj about 
money 

Q You suggest that the Government should guarantee interest on the bonds which these 
hanks may issue, say at 5 or 6 pei cent ^ — A Yes 

Q Do you think that if the Government guaianteed interest at even less than 5 oi G per 
cent the public would come forward to subscribe ’ — A If the Government guaianteed even k 
per cent the public would suhsciibe 

Q You want the moial support of the Goveiiiment much more than the financial support 
except in the vyay of this guarantee — A If the people feel that there is behind a concern the 
vigilance of the Government and its guarantee there will be no difficulty in getting money. 
You put money at 3 per cent in your savings banks Wbatis the amount of the savings 
banks ? It IS some crores of rupees The interest there is less than 3 per cent 

Q You. think that this banlc should have men with business experience as directors and that 
it should have also technical experts in its cmploj for information and advice in regard to 
projects for which help may be sought ’ — A I may illustrate my point I start, for instance, a 
hosiery industry „ I hung out machinery from England I go to the oidinary bank Assuming 
that I am a man of means, I saj, hero is my -machinery which I have oidered, will you kindly 
l^qd me so much and I will famish so much as margin The ordinary bank manager has not 
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got the expenence, be does cLsstF people, uhetlLr the 

Sot know ^tetber I have ordered tbe^ 

pnee I have paid is tbe proper pi j ..a+nnllv lofuses, If you bad a banker with business 
Lrt and to know these things, then 

experience, both commercial u , against my machinery but also against my 

I Unld get my advances Sn I Sid get from an oid.nary bank- 

proluceandthmgs of that It ^ S if I 

As an ordinary ban! er I ^ J^rJl bank manager sbould wisb to be enforced, 

riwS".™ i» rs? -d u.,i.d,« »d tw 

case 1 j a, ,„d„6bual bai.l of Jaw tbat yoo ptoposo Moh a baal ? 

^Thfie ianinLtrialhankm Germany and rn Japan working on similar lines nitbbmnches. 

Besides the bonds you have got enormous gold reserves , , . , , i 1 ^ 

0 Yon suggest that a pail, of the gold lesevvcs of the Goveiiimciit should he available to 
help a bank of thit kind ?-i Yes What is the use of these icsctves being lent out m Eng- 
land on short ciedits at nominal rates of interest ? 

q Do you know uhat it at present amounts to ?—^ No 

q You know that at present Goveinmenb docs help the Tresidcncr Banks with the 
rescues ? — I am nwaie of it 

0 And vou know the extent to which li docs ? The nominal amountis 70 Inkhs for the 
Piesidency Bank of Bengal, 50 lakhs for Bombay and 60 for hindras?— A I think so 

(2 In practice it goes much above those figures?' A That T do not know I have 
referred to the Bank of Bengal foi infoimation hut I have not got it 

Q The Government reserves aic of help to business men in England also in some form or 
another?— They are of very gi eat help You see the financial advisei to the Secretary 
of State 16 an Englishman of business connected with English commcicial and indnstrial life 
There are tuo financial adviseis I do not know the 2 UDEBnt gcnllcman. I think one is Sit 
Philip Schuster 

Q The Secretary of State has got two financial adMEcrs on his Council?— ^ Yes Both 
of them are English coraiiieicnl men, and consequent!) viithout meaning to ca^ any rcncction 
of undue fieatmeni they uould natmally be inclined to place gi eater reliance as rc^rds safely 
of investtueuts on English securities than on secunties of which they hare no knowledge I 
have not got the flguies rust noiv, but up to last Apiil the gold icserxe in England was 
about 20^ millions of which 26 miliions was invested in England 

q In Bntish secunties? — A Short credits to bankers and things of that kind which ease 
the British money market or help it to a gieat extent 


<2 Without going into the exact figures, wo can sa) _^thafc u portion of these reserves 
available to Bntish business men ? — J Yes 


rs 


q On very easy teiras of inteiest ? — A Yes. 

Q And a handsome portion of the Government reserves is avnilahle to European merchants 
generally in this country through the Pi ostdeney Banks acting through exchange banks? — 
A The Presidency Banks, I belieie, hold the oidimr) cash hahnccs, not the gold reserxe or 
the fiduciary reserve 

q A poition of the Government lesen-es is arailahle to business men here thiorio-h the 
Presidency Banks ? — A Yes ° 

Q It IS available, I have been told, to Euiopeau hnBinc>-Bmcu, but not in asimilai manner 
to Indian businessmen Have you any infoimation on this point ? — A 1 lay some emphasis 
on the expression that you have used “rn a simiJai mannei” I knou that facilities are 

given to our people also, but I believe ue, tbe peoiile of India, hare to satisfy more stnngent 

conditions than the European in India has got to I do nob impute to the bank any question 
of partiality It is piohahly because tbe European is a much better business man and the 
bank feels more security 


<2 I want to get at the fact of the mattei 7— A It is a fact that facilities are greater 

Q You say " 'Wboerei the Dnector maybe, Indian opinion will regard his uork uith 
^ misgivings if he is not associated with a body Jaigely composed of independent Indians 

should place all Ins uork Would you make the 
Director bound to carry out the decisions and recommendations of this Advisory Board or would 

as much as of European custom eis For instance, in the Presidency Bank 1 do Sot supmse 
them IS any Indian director, nor has there been ^ supiiose 

ntih? in the Presidency Bank?- J Yes Iheliexesomo 

of them hold large shares, but the numbai of shareholders is small ^ “ “ 

rinflc Bank?— ^ This Presidencv Bank 

dogs not call geneial meetings They elect their own member, m a patSkr ^ 
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through the shareholders m a meeting I am a shareholder of the hank and I have nevei 
leoeived notiee of any meeting 

Eon'lile Sii Faznllhoij Cnrrmhhoi / — Q Are these 400 or 500 boys who returned fiom 
Japan, employed in any concern ? — A I wilj tell you I do not think these hoys have leceived 
a thorough grounding in the subjects which they have taken up for learning You see aftei 
you learn the theoretical part you have to be in a workshop for a certain time and you 
have to learn the process, first of all the manufacturing process Secondly, as I have said in 
mv note, theie is a dearth of commercial men to put the pioducts which these boys are able 
to bring forth into the market, and that I have seen in my own experience. The boys who 
' came back after learning some pottery work, at first were unable to produce a quality which 
would be acceptable to the market Then I know that the gentlemen who were interested 
in^this vork sent a man np at their owi expense to finish his education as far as he could 
because from business men the trade «ecrets are very difficult to get at 

Q Do these people who come out ficm the other countries after the little experience they 
get come to the top and start anindusliy and become the head ? — A You know we have not 
got the top or bottom 

Q -When you start new swadeshi concerns you bring out these men after education in 
foreign countnes and do you put them at the head of a department ? — A Yes He is the boss 
of the show He is the manufacturer, the commercial agent, everything 

Q You do not bring experts from outside ? — A No 

Q, And you do not let him commence from the beginning ? — A There are difficulties 
Many of these concerns aieunder-capitalised For the hosiery business, in which I was interested, 
we brought out a man from England on a salary of Rs 350 to 450 a month and he knew 
only one department of the work and we ought to have two more men, but we have not 
the means to employ them and the whole thing came to grief 

Q Are you connected in any way with the industries you mention here, at present, the 
Cotton Mills, and the Bengal National Bank ? — A At present I am not 

Q Only with the hosiery ? — A Yes, except that I am a shareholder in those concerns 

Q Do you think there are any prospects of this hosiery company competing wuth 
the goods of Japan which are being dumped into this country at lower puces? — A I will 
tell you my own experience about hosiery Fust of all, we produced articles which w'eie 
not according to the requirements of the local market, they were ieithei too expensive or 
too coarse That spoilt our chances to start with Then was the great competition against 
Japan, but now in Bengal there is a feeling against Japanese goods When once you 
wear an undershirt made in 3 apan you can never weai it again They have found that 
out This IS a sample of what we produce in our factory (Witness shows one banian) We 
aie selling it at Rs 7-4-0 a dozen The hosiery factory came to giief and was wound up 
Instead of selling the plant as scrap iron I thought I would make another attempt I o-ot 
a m inager and he has been producing for the last two or three months, and I can produce 
three hundred dozens a day from my concern We started not wholly with intelligence 
and knowledge and I am reduced to the least factor in the matter of production but I can 
produce 150 dozens a day lam handicapped by the scarcitv of yarn German goods 
aie not coming and the non-import of foieign goods, except from Japan, is in one sense 
an advantage On the other hand the '/Jin which I was buying at nine annas a pound 
I am buying at Rs 1-4-0 a pound and the price is going up every day Even with this 
difficulty of puce I find that during the last two oi thiee months this produce has taken the 
market 

Q Do you think that after the war you will be able to prosper ? — A I think I would, 
because my cost of production will go down, and I will be able to revise my prices and I 
shall be able to hold my own against the Japanese goods 

Q With good results? — A Yes 

Q Can you tell us anything about this Bengal National Bank Aie they lending mone-y 
to business, or are they simply doing shiofE’s business? — A When I was connected with 
it it did use to lend money to industries 

- Q And made any loss ’ — A The loss was owing to certain frauds 

Q Do you think that if a commercial and technical college is established in Bentral, 
Bengal will take advantage of it ? — Yes. 

Q Do you think that some of them will piefer it to literary education ? — A Yes 
Because the market for literary education is over-stocked 

Q You talk of an industiial bank You have just said to the Hon’ble Pandit that if the 
Government guarantees four per cent they will be able to laise money ? — A Yes 

Q Can vou tell us how this money should go to the industries ? In what way? — A I 
can fell you my idea Supposing I am importing machinery worth, sav, £10,000, I could 
secure myself, say, £4,000 pounds and I wunt the other £6,000 From an ordinary bank I 
cannot get it When the machinery is landed at Calcutta I can get it fiom the industrial 
bank Ihe Bengal National Bank made some advance to a bucket industry which a man 
had started in Calcutta, the improied methods about which he went to England to leain, and 
when I was in the bank that industry was doing very well, but there was a difficulty of im- 
porting non sheets and the bank helped the industiy a great deal 
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pSid^ct ” th a Doctor ^ IcdLTnes as the executive officei and if VoiTttink 

tbat this machinerT is suitable and that t>>®Govcrnuiciit experts adiise ^i^t,^ don tt 

that then onl\ the bank sboiild advance on these things ? Don t 30 fln„ric 1 i in tliai 

safest nav ? In everj presidency the local people Lnow what industries will llour.sli in that 

p,OM«. Bo you tlnnl. lint "'k’S,"',' si It K to GovornSnt I.T 

dilficultto approach Government for an ordmarj man There is too nincli 0 T T 

form and dignity in approaching a Government official I mean no disparag m .i ai Je 

I go to the INIimstei of Gommeice and Industiy He has no knowledge peisonally ' '’J 
commerce or of industiv I am only assuming a hypotlietical case, and 1 am not referring 
to any individuals 

0 The Director of Industiies is a business man ?—J He is, but lie must have a guide 
For instance, mv friend on my right (referring to bn D J Tata) is a great man in his own 
industry, but if I start a weaving concern or a hosiery concern he would not be able to advise 

the Government You cannot have a Dnector of Industries who would be conversant with 
the V arious directions in which industries maybe developed in an infant country like ours, 
infant in industrial growth Whereas if 3 on have got a hank nliere you have got only 
business men— I know the difficulties from the business point of view -with indiistual experts 
to guide them, then the nosition is easier 

<2 Y^on think there ought to be some machineiy which mil guide the Government batik 
to advance money ? — A Yes 

Q About reseaich work can you give ns your ideas? — A I am a grower of indigo and I 
have felt and I have suffered, I, along with other indigo growers, by reason of what I may say 
the culpable negligence of the State in regard to the indigo indnsti3’’ in the past, and if we 
had a research institute whtcli could properl3' look after the interests of indigo growers things 
would have been very different from what the} aie during the last ten or fifteen rears 

Sir 7 ) J Tala — Q You sav "A very senons difficulty has been cieated by the fact that 
the existing system of education, while it has greatly liberalived and stimulated the mind of 
the countr3, is far removed from the actual f lets of life which young men have to face when 
thoj are called utxin to do practical work, and the lesiilt is gcnerallv disappointing " If 
j'ractical education such as 3 on suggest here w^rc available would the people oi Bengal take 
to it ieadi!3 ^ — A Yes 

Q Does it neoessaiil3 mean that hbeial education does not make a man fit for work m 
iiidustups and commerce ’ Need the men actually be hiought up in industiies and commerce 
to be successful businessmen or industiial men? — A No 

Q WI13 do you want special mdustiial education 1 ^ — 4 I hope yon have not had the 
same experience that I have had of spending font yeais of the he«t peiiod of my life in getting 
up by lieart passages from Shakespeaie and Chaucer T 1 hatevci ma} he the innate lesults of 
tnat process, the sum total of the net result IS bound to be harmful in the sense that you 
are developing one side of the intellectnalitv of human assets and neglecting the othei side 
1 am the last roan to saj' that you should not have liberal education I may tel! you tbs 
expeiience of several of tbe Bengali middle ela'^s bcuseholds Every bay from the age of five 
IS put upon a curriculum that he may, when he is a 3'oung man, be either a doctoi, 01 a lawyer 
or an engineer We have not got the capital We hav e not got tbe place where we can teach 
them business Wo have not got workshops or schools Some of our bovs are blight lads and 
the millstone does nol^ grind them down They go Hi rough the course “all right But the 
others are weak and they become wasted and you Jose veiy valuable human assets They lun 

j Probably the bo> IS not fitted foi tuat education and he goes off the line 
Ilengar'”*^ mischief from which we suffer at the present moment in 

t ^ TVM '0 much the fault of the lecipient of the education as of the educational 
s3StenW A\hy need the system be necessarily wrong? I,, England liberal education does 

f f ' nieaii commercial or industrial education Yet some of tbe moi,t successful indus- 

only received the ordinary liberal education m tbe 
L t Why should not that b^pen in tins countiy? 

wAl wL “ student ?—A No 1 wall tell you You 

will forgive me for giving my answer a peisvmal tone Suppose you had a grown unison who 

A f "t* “fr""*'" '-ai'toy 7- 

not forget that bv the time he cels ont of Hie second place yon must 

nrirricd^oungmanwitr^^^^^^^ 25 and lil r. pr'ohably a 

r ’ 
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Q The I -want to bring out is that the aveiage Indian, perhaps more in Bengal than 
mywheie else, does not recognise the dignitj of labour He becomes a graduate as a means 
towards the end, thas is he wants to be a graduate so as to earn a living lie will not work 
with his hands If he is willing to woik with his hands, I believe, in some industrial concerns 
in this country, there are many openings for oui graduates Do you think that xhe boys 
would be prepaied to woik with their own hands — I mean undergo manual labour ? — J Have 
} ou seen the conditions in which oui students prosecute then studies ? Ill-fed, with ill-venti- 
lated rooms m their homes, with the same conditions m the college, ill-fed, undercloched, 
starving, phjsieally oftentimes a wreck, with sight gone, with limbs weak, with a mind filled 
with high ideas, do you think he will take to manual vrork at that time of life, or would he he 
a good workman if he did take to it ? v Don’t you think that there is something in the Indian 
system of caste wheie each craftsman is to begin his life early so that he may be a good woik- 
inan, and is it not the same even undei the modern conditions, if you want to take to manual 
Nvoik jon must begin sufliciently early? Do you know of many cases in England where 
students having graduated from Oyfoid and Cambridge have taken to manual work as woik- 
men ? 

Fiestdent — Q That is often the case I was myself an apprentice on a small salary 
and had to do manual woik — A In the Engineering College at Sibpnr they have to work 
underground as miners 

V Kon’ble Pandii M M ilalaviya — Q Are not some of our jouiig men prepaied to do 
that woik ? A Yes I will tell you mj experience of onr young men I am referring to the 
organisation which probably many of 3 On hav e heard of — the Congress oiganisation In that 
organisation we have always to employ a large number of volunteers ’I'liey^ aie young men 
of high families, mostly of the higher castes and generally of the highest families in wealth, 
rank, and social status and everything They w ork as our menial servants, as sweepers, etc 
One Brahmin in Lucknow acted as mehtar when I was there and they never complained 
because they felt that it was service that was needed of them If it is needed and if the 
o})portunitieB are ojien I do not think our young men will shirk I have a much better opinion 
and a much more intimate opinion of our young men 

President — Q That is patriotism One would like to know whether they would sit down 
and qualify tnemselves for actual business in the same wav as a mining student m England 
has got to do ? — A I do not think you lack the mateiial 

Eon’lle Pandii M M Malaviya — Q, You do not think oui young men will shirk or 
will fall back ? — A No At present there is no opening 


WllNESS No 103 Mr S E 

Famngion 

Mn S n Pk\\.v.\'S(x'' 0'^, Managing Btrector, North-West Soap Company, Limited, CaleuUa 

WitmuN Evidence 

The only thing that strikes me is that English and Continental firms can compete with Bantmg FftciUtics 
us as they get cheaper money When they boirow on good secuiity they get money at 3^ 
or ^ per cent , but here, with the best secuiity, the banks charge 1 per cent above bank rate 
which IS fixed by the Bank of Bengal, and mostly we have to pay 7 or 8 and now 9 pei cent 
for money This has been a gieat drawback to us, the heavy interest on onr industry, the 
profits of which ire veiy small 
- _ / 

{Witness did not give oral evidence) 
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Mil W R Ceiter, a R S M , PIC, Messrs B Waldie § Co , Chemical Manufacturers, 

Konnagar, Eooghly 

Written Evidence 

Q 1 — I have not had much expeiienoe in raising outside capital foi industrial enteiprises 
~Q ^ have found that, if I took up the bulk of the share capital mvself in any enter 
piise, others would come in It is, in fact, a question of personal responsibility and confidence 
in starting new industiies I am not awaie of any particular sources fiom which capital can 
he obtained, but the investing public, both Indian and European, will come in if they con- 
sider the enterpnsG is stable and of sufficient atfciaction Small enteipiises appear to be easily 
fananced by Indian capitalists especially recently in Bengal since the Swadeshi movement 
gamed stiength 

Q 4 — The financial aid which my fiim has had from Government so lai has been a assni- 

small sum to help in some research work at Cavvnpoie 

Q 5 — As regaids Government aid in geneial for new enteiqiiiseB, t am not in favour of 
direct aid but of indirect assistance as specified in answei to Q oh 


20 A 
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Q 7 - 


^ . -Pioneer factories would bo very weM m ccrl-vm mdxwtncB of the smaller kind, 

but llio'c no experience in anv m Bengal „ , , , i i i 

0 10 -I am of opinion that more fad, ties might bo afforded bj banks ni connection 
y lu i.a,mo I- if the Goicrnment guaranteed the 


Sttiveya for 
indoBtriol purposes 


witbdvancesonmovtgagetonciMndustml ciiterpn^cs if the Uoi ernmeni giiaranicca t no 
wMe m pSt orthe“litgagu-lhe Government action to be guided bj tbe advice of tbe 
Board of the Industrial Bureau (See Q 56 ) , , , o 

0 15 —I have had no experience of technical oi scientific aid piovulcd bj Government, 
audam not able to suggest undei what speed conditions the loan of Gov ernment evports shon d 
hfin" private firms or eompames I would, how evei suggest that the condition should 
be deteimined by tlie Bircotois of Industiies in c icli special case 

Q 20 — As rewards demonsttniion factonc^^, remarks under Q 7 applv 

Q 25 -I am"of opinion that further survevs should be made of the available resources 

of the countiy, espec/ally in regard to m.ncnl and forest products Ihe survcis could he 


Commeroial 
miiseama and 
sales agencies 


Training of 
labour and 
eapeniBion 


Prevention of 
nduUetation 



Ofiioial organin 
tion. 


Os 38 to 33 As reirards commercial museums and sales agencies, I am of opinion 

that laigei industries should do their own advertising as they liiid iicccssart As regards 
minoi and unor<ranisod cottage or village industries, I am of opinion that the sit Jo of emporium 
for the sale as vvell as displav of the products should be corned out m a similar manner to 
the "Village Industries," Cawnporc, as instituted bv tlie Director of Industries, United 

Provinces „ , , , , , ,, 

For lanver industries a dircctoij oi list, small and concise, of names of prwlucei-s and the 
articles they produce would be advisable in English and two vernacular languages One 
should be issued for each province, be cisily available at a low cost, and be confined to nctual 
producers m this country and not to retailers of imjiorLs 

44 and 45 — I am not acquainted wifh anv ainngcmcnts to improve the officiencj of 
libourers, but in connection with the staff of industrial enterprises an ilj sis phv an important 
part The Indian youth of good caste is adipled for routine analv tical work, when available, 
and I would therefore suggest some intermediate laboraf on tnining vvbcnby a further 3 ear's 
practiee in analysis might be obtained by students of the B Sc course bpcci il scholarships 
might be arranged m connection witli this 

Qs 60 to 66 — As icgards the future development of industries m India, I suggest— 

(i) The appointment of a Director of Industries for each province The Dirootoi 
should be a business man 

with the nccC''Sarv 


(2) 


The formation of an Imperial Bureau of Indusinal Research, 
laboratories attached under the control of a Board 


The Board should consist of not less than — 

Two business men pieferahly connected with manufacturing indnstiies 
One engmeoi 
One chemist 
One legal adviser 

All the Directors of Industries esr-offieto 

The laboratories should be chemical, cngiiiecnng and gencnl-investigating, — each appro- 
priately fitted, and under chaige of qualified men I'he laboratories should be ina nipdente 
climate, — possibly Debra Dun would bo a suitable place 

All applications for mdustn il help should he submitted to the Board through the Directors 
of Industries of the prov mces 

The Board would then decide whether the application was of saflicicnt importance to 
warrant investigation in the laboratories 

The Board should also have power to grant the financial assistance neccssarv' for the 
laboratory^Ecale*^^ special plant 01 machinerj, to carry out the ongitinl experiments on a 

mvesSs ^•‘'6 the effect of mspmng confidence ,11 possible 

A bulletin of the woilc of the research laboratoiies should be published 

the Board any paiticular research may be regarded as con- 
fidential if paid foi by the individual requiring the research to be conducted 

It the lahoratones 


It should hA TPfArt«AA r j. * u III buo iauoraiones 

.ho„ia b. paid afe £„, Ibe In” ^‘'''■"6 

'’'"S' ■' J » tt,n 

“’S'""' '»W' »«. ™ -.ncopW 

monlblj”S'ra(“gSgbeteibirod”™?cal("^^^^ "" I"™"'? mpotM 
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Oeai, Evidence, otu DECEnBEr 1916 

Piesideni — Q I sliouldhke vou to develop this idea of jours of having a Board of Indus- 
tnes The idea as stated here is a little new to ns ^e have had certain othei proposals 
put before ns You vant to form an Tmpeiial Bateau of Industrial Research vith the neces- 
bary laboratories attached under the control of the Board In that case tou would hare asso- 
ciated together, subjects that are different in character, such as cliemistrv, engineering, 
economic botany and entomology ? — A Yes 

Q Another idea that has been put before us is slightly different It Ins been suggested 
that we should have for these large subjects sepaiate Imperial depaitments, each with a head, 
just as the Geological Survey is organised The head of the department would be the chief 
adviser to the Government of India H e may oi may not bar e direct control over all the 
officers of his department He might be like the Inspector-General of Forests, purely advi- 
sory, responsible for the working plans and in general control of the policy, but not all the 
ofhceis, who would be distiibuted for the benefit of the different Local Governments or foi 
other departments For instance it has been suggested in chemistiy that we might haie 
a Chief Chemist to the Government of India, and under him three Deputy Chemists one for 
organic chemistiy, including vegetable dyes, alcohol, and so forth, and another Deputy 
Chemist would be responsible foi mineral and metallnigical chemistry, wffiile the third Deputy 
would be the Chief Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India, responsible for all the 
research'work in agricultural chemistry A similar arrangement might he made for botany 
and for zoology With regard to the location of the chief offices and laboratories, there are 
certain vested interests that cannot easily be broken up oi oveilooked The Chief scientific 
officers may not be in the same institution or m the same town, but it might be possible to 
get the heads of the departments into touch with one another by modification of the present 
Board of Scientific Advice Would a scheme of that kind suit you just as well as having a 
Central Imperial Bureau of Research where vou have botanists, engineers and chemists all 
associated with one anqthei ? — A I suggested this simply with a view to do the things on a 
cheaper scale, as cheaply as possible 

Q So that you have not thought of this othei scheme? A No 

Q You think that youi scheme would be relatively incNpensive ? — A Yes 

Q The controlling board of honorary advisers would include two bu6in6S‘smen, on^ 
engineer, one chemist and one legal adviser? — A Yes, if one man were placed at the head of 
number of laboratories he could not have expert knowledge of all the departments Therefor'^ 
he must be assisted by advice 

Q But possibly it might be practicable to have an advisory hoard assisting the head of each 
of these big scientific departments For instance the Director of Geological Survey has nobody 
to interfere with him It might be useful for him to be associated with a small board of 
' honorary adviseis who would give him some idea as to how the Geological Survey work can bo 
best developed in the interests of the country The same thing might apply to the botani 
cal man, the zoological heads and the chief chemist Do you think that would be feasible ? 
— A An Imperial Department would be much better I was not regarding this as an Imperial 
Department but more as a sort of business proposition I do not propose that this idea of an 
Imperial Department should interfere with any Government department It would be 
qmte a separate thing altogether 

J/r C S Low — <2 How often do you suppose this board would be likely to meet — A I 
thought they would meet quarterly oi whenever a sufficiently important question were brought 
before them 

Q Would it be possible for the directors to come from distances such as Madras and the 
Punjab? — A One of the Directors of Industiies said that they should meet together some- 
times 

Q Perhaps vou refer to an annual meeting like that of the Co-operative Credit Registrars or 
the agricultural depaitnient The Board of Agriculture meets once a year or once in two years 
to put their ideas together They discuss their programme of work That is the most 
important feature Don’t you think that it would be a tax on time ? — A That is so Then the 
meetings might be held every six months or the papers might be sent to each member to vote 
on the proposals 

Bit J) J Tata — Q In answer to question 25 you say that further surveys should be made 
of the available resources of the country Some surveys aie being made at present How 
would vou propose that their results should be made available ? Arc the surveys to be 
published in the Government gazettes 7 Is that the only way of disseminating information 
to the general public J In this particular instance I was thinking only of special surv'eys 

Q iHow would you make that available to the general public ? By bulletins ? — A By 
bulletins or by records like those of the Geological Survey 

Q Do J on think people will make practical use of these things ? — A Theie is one cast, 
in point, which I may mention And that is the examination of the reha soils This has been 
undertaken by the Geological Department That would be a thing for further examination 

Q About the efficiency of labour, you say that Indian youths are used to make loutine 
analytical work ? Have yen yourself employed them in any of your works? — A We constantly 
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Scs We Lave to pay Rs 50 a month, and nehavei to educate them 
Otherwise thej plead povcity 

0 Do you find their services useful ? — A Ye-, after about twelve mo n is 
0 You have to develop themfurthei That should he distinctly done: E chemical indus- 

tiies sie to go ahead We must he able to have cheap analytical lielp 

Q DojoufindtheB Sc or the I Sc or the man who has "O' J 
bet"-ei ? — A I cannot anwei that qucotion I have not got my cxpevience 

<2 vv hen they come out of the colleges they have no practical training ? A hat is the 
thing Aftei training thej get on w ell 

llon’hleSii B N Moolerjee—Q In paragiaph 3 j ou say that j ou are opposed to my 

Government help financially ? — A I say^ diiect help , c i n 

Q Do vouprsfei lhatthebaiik should advance money and that Government should 
guarantee ^—A It seems to me a good idei that Government help for small iiidiistrics should 
take the form of collateial securities with the hanks 


Q Would that not be more risky than if the Government simplv gu'mintecd interest? 
— A Yes You cannot expect the Government to inleifere directly What I propose n> that 
the bank should make the idvances but the bank should be protected by the Government 


Presulent — Q Instead of founding an industrial bank you apjiarently want to liavo the 
existing hanks guaranteed to such an extent that Ihcv would safely indulge in iidvauco- made 
to industries which they cannot do at piesout ? — A I mean the idvances made on moitgigcof 
block to industiies 


(3 You really aio intioducing the idei of an industrial bank, only partially, instead of 
startiii^ with a new hank to promote industiiil enterprises?— yf In my opinion the banking 
iacilities in India are quite sufiicient If they ire only protected thev could help 

Q I should like to know 3 oui views on a Food and Drugs Act Before vve can do anything 
in the way of legislation vve must be suie that the necessity is red In the ni ittor of diugs 
for instance do you think that there is any senous abuse of the label it lircscnt ? — A It js 
all label business in the bazar Anything can be imported ana if it has the original label it is 
accepted as correct 


<2 And IS that going on to any great extent ? — A 1 think so 

Q Totheextentthatitaffectsthehcilth and wealth of the people ? — Q Itmav do so, because 
they prefer to pay as little as possible for medicine I was reforung chiefly to foreign import- 
ed medicines It does not refei to patent medicines ^ 

Q You think that the jieople who are the pimcipal cousumeiSdrcnotablcto'OiBlinguish or 
leadily to obtain reliable opinions as to the quality of the food Do you think they require 
protection ? — A I think so 

SirJ) J Tata — <2 I <io not quite understand what you mean by the affixing of labels to 
bottles ? — i I simply mean that if any small manufacturer chooses to put an English label and 
send it out here that is taken as sufficient for the bazii and they believe that it must be 
absolutely genuine 

President — Q Would you like to make any supplementary statement ? — A I should like 
to mention one item in connection with the Forest Department It would he a good idea if 
they would start the distillation of the wood industry in i place like the Sandarbans as i 
pioneer mdustiy if piivate individuals aie not likely to do it 

Q Have y ou referred the matter to the Forest Department ? — A No 

Q In a case of this kind wheie a depaitment exists with an organisation to carry out 
suggestions of the kind it might he sufiicient if you send the suggestion to the Department 
straight ? — A I will make that suggestion and see vv hat happens 

<2 If 't IS not pracLicahle for the Foiest Depaitment to help, it would ho our business to 
advise Government to provide them with the kind of organisation necessary. 
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Me W T Geice, C I E , Messrs Smith, Sfainsfreet ^ Go , Chemtsfs, OaJeutta 

Wkitten Evidlece 

Q 5 —I think Government should do all m its power to assist new industries DifEer- 
industries must require assistance in varying foims, for example, where continual 
experimental work IS neoes-aiy to work out what are practically seciet processes, as m the 
chemical industry, firms vvould probably do sufficient experimental vvoik at then own cost to 

attain the possibility of success Any assistance then furnished by Government might 

erection and possible dismantling and subsequent 
re-erection of plant for working on commercial lines until the most smtahlo 
lutms of plant havo been discovered 
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(5) The supply of plant on the hire purchase system 

(c) If the products manufactured weie such as are lequued in anj quantity by 
Government Departments a guaranteed purchase at a fair pnce of a portion 
or all the factory output for Government requirements for a sufficient period as 
might enable the industry to get in touch with the vaiious markets 

Q 17 — Where the industry is of impoitance to Goveinment, expert assistance, if Tcclmicnl aid 
available, should be placed at the disposal of that industry If the result is satisfactory the 
concern should be debited with the cost of his sen ices 

Q IS —If the Government paid expert u ere assisting a private business I should allow 
no publicity Goveinmeut could arrange to have first call upon the finished output if thej 
reqmied it, otherwise the private business would cease to be private, and competitois in business 
would be made wise on the paiticulai subject without the worry of experiment, or the waste of 
time or njoney beside which foreign firms would largely benefit I understand in this connec- 
tion that the “ Indian Trade Journal,^’ before the war, had as large a ciiculation in foreign 
countries as in India or in England Where the industiy was of the natuie of a cottage 
industry oi where a large number of persons would be interested all possible piibbcitv should 
be given 

Q %5 — Agricultural, forest and mineral surveys should be further extended, and Suneys for mdus 
should be run in connection with a Department of Industiy Requiiements in raw material tual purposes 
for any industry should be tabulated by the department so that the survey could open up its 
enquiries on specific lines, the results to be communicated to the industrv inteiested either 
direct 01 through the Secretary of the Chambers of Commerce or Trades Associations 
My firm has repeatedly been asked to obtun small quantities (1 or 2 tons) of forest produce 
for experimental work, and have known that a regular demand would follow if the experi- 
ment proved successful This applies to medicinal requirements for leaves, loots and oil- 
Tieldiiig seeds growing in Indian forests The officers of the Forest Department will usualh 
give us all the information they hive regarding these, but will not undertake collection for us, 
nor, as a rule, can they recommend i reliable collector In shoit they do not want to be botheied 
with small items, naturally We have no staff to ^end to collect, and it would not pay to send 
a trained man to collect small quantities (1 or 20 tons) of such forest produce possibly to the 
nimalavas or to Southern India, who might be required at many different points simultaneously 
hundteds of miles apait Thus posuble sources of profit to the Forest Depaitmeiit are left 
untapped It should be possible for the Forest Department to cany out the survey of medicinal 
plants growing in their foiest, and to arrange for collection when required They are familiar 
with local labour and conditiotfs, time of collection, etc , and could do this with very small 
expenditure or trouble When such a survey wis completed the available information would 
enable the department to state with some pieoision what qumtitj was available, nearest port of 
shipment, and approximate cost of collection in each district 

Q 34 — Tiade representatives should be appointed in Great Britain, the Colonies and Trade repicsenta- 
foreign countiies, fuithermoie oui Consuls m foreign countries should ut like the Consuls of tivea 
other countries, vts , America, Japan and pre-war Geimans, who called upon industrial concerns, 
madealist of their requiiements, which weie sent to then respective countiies, and resulted 
in many letters from the manufacturers iii these countries and subsequent business 
relations This matter requires placing npon a systematic basis 

Q 37 — Government Departments should publish lists of their lequiiements, and have an Government 
easily aci essible exhibit Piactically every firm on the India Office list has an agent in each pationago 
of the three large cities of India Local storekeepers would get exactly the same terms for 
requirements purchased thiougli these agents, would get their goods quicker, and 
could explain their special requirements more easily Stocks would be kept by local agents, 
and the whole Government purchasing put upon a business basis Storekeepei s, in my 

opinion, should be business trained men, and not armj officers, medical men, or civilians 

Q 40 — Raw material, such as forest produce, should be stiictly contiolled I have on Supply of Govoin- 
seveial occasions arianged for the whole output from cert nn distiicts to be sold to me, but only mont owned raw 
limited quantities have reached me consequent upon peculation and bribeiy which lias un- materials 
doubtedly affected collection. Leakage lias been known to occm though piactically impossible 
to trace 

Q t4 — Skilled labour in my business IS veij essential I have, with the exception of Training of 
the analysts, had to train my own laboni We take appi entices in all departments, but find labour 
that school trained men are not sufficiently practii-al to be of use without much supplementary 
trarnrng 

Qs 89, 91 and 93 — There should be a Food and Drugs Act, and all misdescription of Derlificatea of 
goods and adulteiation could be dealt with under this Act ® 

,Q 97 —Rail freight, to my knowledge, IS at piesentinterfenng with seveial industries, Eiclway freiglita 
which otherwise might be worked at a profit Goveinment could possibly ariangc subsidised 
rates to deal with these industiies 

Shipping companies also do not assist small local industiies 

My firm is inteiested in the manufacture of thymol in India from Indian law mateiial 
We are shipping this to England to compete with the preparation made in England 
from Spanish raw material 
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did 


In No^ember ae ippbed to sbipping firms for f g^t to^ ^ valorem, 

tlio cime irhcle -nhen we weie quoted respecti\el7 3 per Wliis w orbs out at 9 7a aud 

,,„ ™l,..«a ml. being .hnrged bee»ee .t ^ .. ' f ’ f » WSJ ,t Jo “ 5 3 87 anna, 

12 96 annas per lb respectively, while parcels post uill ^ , nracticallv by every liner 

IK Tncidentallv I mio-bt mention that wc reteive fiom England, pracncain^ oy ei ery iinei^, 

to the extent of ovei 1 shilling per lb 


OiiAL Evidence, Btii Decembeb 1916 


President — Q Do you wish your evidence to be lecoided "is confidential? A I wish 
sei oral of my remarks to be regarded as confidential ' 

llon'hle Sir F II Sleuari ~Q With lefeience to the difficulties of freight do you think 
that they affect you seiiously ? — A Absolutely 

0 You cannot owing to these compete with the prepaiations made m England ?—A It 
IS penalising us to such an extent that makes trading from here almost impossib e 

Q How IS this thj mol packed It is packed in tm-lined cases uith wood an inch 

thick 

Q Ton know that the rates of freight on everything have gone uji greatl} ?— 

A Almost everything we get out and many of the heavy chemicals are veiy high priced 
Thev come out at measuiement rates The shipping companies do not take any special care 
I therefoie think that we should be chaiged in the ordmaiy way 

Q The steamei people do not take particular caie ? — A I do not think so We 
pack the cargo securely 

Q Do they stow it neai the engines ? — A They are not asked to Thymol should he 
stoned away fiom the engines as it is very lolatile 

Q If vou do not mind I should like to have a note showing how these rates aie inter- 
fering iiith the industry that you are working up ? — A I will see you’on the subject 

President — Q You complain about the Foiest Department not being able to supply you 
uith quanti les of raw mateiial (vhen you u ished to develop medicinal plants When you 
made a request o£ that kind did jou assure them that you are a purchasei on a laige scale or 
did you merely send for samples? — A We have written to the forest officer of the Division and 
said that wo wanted to get a certain quantity whatever it may' be We have asked fre- 
quentlv not, in Bengal particularly , but also m the higher ranges We have asked them to 
recommend a respectable man to collect because it is natuially impossible foi us to send a 
man, sav, to Kashmir to collect 10 tons of any special root The mvanable leply has been that 
they could not assist in that w ay at all My idea is that if the Foiest Depaitment was pio- 
peily organised the Depaitment could with very little expenditure of time and trouble collect 
tiie details that nould be available to any industry I am speaking of my own industry parti- 
cularly The forest officer knows how a plant js distributed in the district 

Q IJaie you made many requests and have they been all unsuccessful? — A I have made 
many lequests and practically in every case we have been unsuccessful 

Q Bave you communicated with the Provincial Conservator of Foiests oi have you 
applied to the Forest Economist? To the Conseivator direct in some instances and to the 
pioMurialmeu whatexer then rank maybe in the different districts Foi instance if I know 
tint a ceitain root is available in a certain district I have asked the man in charge of the dis- 
trict to help me They have always been most couileous and helpful in locating the spot as 
far as the hook work is concerned 


in’ Ha\ e y ou nex ei applied to the Forest Economist ? — A I cannot say I have The 
difficulty IB to Itnd out the correct channel of communication sometimes 

Q One has to remember that so far x'eiy little has been done in the way of dex'eloping 
drugs from the forest raw material, partly because you people have been making it so easy by 
getting me things from home This is a recent dexelopment ? — A We have been trying for 
the last fixe or ten years to do as much as xxe can in the way of developing foiest produce 

Q I^U'i say that Goxernment Departments should publish lists of their roquiiemcnts and 
liavc ancasi x accessible exhibit?— J Practically exeiy firm on the India Office list has an 
agent m each of the three large cities of India Local store keepers would get exaoth the same 
enns for requirements purchased through these agents, would get their goods quicker and 
could explain their special requirements more easily Stocks would he kept by ?oeaI agents 
and the whole Goxemment purchasing put upon a business basis ^ ^ 

Q I suppose that you recogmse that them is iisk of abuso when umioi officers haxe 
Fmis’ion to purchase their own stores Each officer has to pmehase^ r^e S 

xou 1 expected to hax e intimate knowledo-e of ^ Do 

vou not think It xvould be better If wc had ,n India a sort of stoics piiichasrg “depSw 
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similai to that at the India Ofhoe so that when the requests come m from the Local Govern- 
^ ments orJocal officeis these could all be amalgamated and the Central Purchasing Department will 
then he in a position to obtain contract rates and even to issue forward contracts Thcj 
would also have a staff to check the quality of the puichases Do' you think a system of 
that kind would be better than leaving the local officeis to make then own purchases 1—A The 
point I want to make is that if you had a business man running it, the possibility of 311111018 
having commissions and things of that kind would be consideiably minimised In many cases 
the purchasing power now is left by the Bara Sahib in'the hands of his 3 unior That rs why 
T have said that the store keepers should he practical business men I have known many 
instances and could give them if necessary If a head of a department were buying the 
requirements for that department regularly he would know enough about it and the fiim 
which has got a leputation and the futuie business to look to, would not kill the goose that 
laid the egg 

Q There is another difficulty an isolated officer does not want to take the responsibility 
of purchasing certain things that he has no peisonal knowledge of Still another difficulty is 
the frequent changes that occur in officers You get a man who has a special liking foi one 
kind of thing and andthei man comes m who wants a totallv different thing? — A That is 
quite so 

Q Do you think then that a Central Purchasing Depaitment would be useful? — 
A I think it would be useful 

Mr^G E Loto — Q You speak of the difficulty in getting the Forest Depaitment to con- 
tiact and the inability to make reasonable terms with the contractor It has been suggested 
that the Forest Depaitment should have a comraeicial side which would have two men for the 
larger provinces and one for the smaller provinces He would have some knowledge of forest 
work and also have some commercial training Do you think that would assist ? — A I think 
it would very considerably 

Q Do you think that the establishment of such a commercial hianch would be a benefit 
to industries in India and also mdnectly serve the interest of Government ? — A Undoubtedly 
I have had several instances brought to me I had sent to me by Mr Pearson a couple of 
gallons of oil fiom oil yielding seeds for soap making I was then director of a soap company 
The oil was suitable I asked for particulais how it could he handled on a large scale I was 
ready to place an order for large quantity I was informed that there was only a limited 
quantity available and after that I could not get any other paiticulars about it That is a 
case in question The Forest Depaitment could have made much money practically speak- 
ing 

Q With refeience to your Indian employes in what capacity have you tried them ? — 
A I have tned I hem in every capacity I have got analysts in my laboratoiy from the Uni- 
versity and 1 have got the indigenous compounder class from the Campbell Medical school 
I have got all grades of men 

Q What sort of work can you get out of the University men ? — A They are very slow 
They require training They come with theoretical knowledge and we teach them to apply it 

Q How long does it take to get the men up to the proper standard ? — A, In twelve 
months' time they begin to be useful. 

Q Do they stay wuth you ? — A, We have had men foi a considerable number of years 

Q, What sort of pay do they get ? — A They get Es 100 a month Some aie gettmg 
Es 150, 175 and so on 

Q What kind of work do you jput them on ? — A General analytical work I have 
got two European analysts The -Indian employes woik under them 

Q In answer to question 111, you say that you have some confidential infoimation about 
certain new industries for India ? — A One of the things I have in mind is starch I wanted 
to start a staich factory myself because there was such a great^demand foi it in the 3 ute mills 
and in the cotton mills But I was not fable to get the money that was wanted for the 
purpose Then of course the wai intervened and I have not interested myself very much since 
That seems to be an industry that may be pioneered by Government beeause the mateiial 
has hitherto come from Germany We can as well do it here and it is practicable 

Q You also think that there is no private individual who will take it up ? — A. If some 
one had had the money at his disposal possibly it would have come into being some three 01 
four years ago My own figures point out that it is quite practicable to do it 

Q Do you know what they have done at Fnsa ? — A No I read the publications of the 
Geological Survey, 

Q You mean the tiade journals ? — A I heard that the tiade journals are turned to very 
good account in Germany and on the Continent and that they had a larger circulation in 
Geimahy'aiid on the Continent than in India and England 

Witness Tiere gave confidential evidence 

President — Q Do you get the Geological Sun ey publications? Are you a permanent 
pp^iHcriber ? — A Yes I think the othei journals want systematising m the same way 

ai 
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Q Do you undertake analysis fot various people ? — A Yes 

Q Do you think it would be fair or practicable to communicate your results to Govern- 
ment confidentially’ — A It would be foi the othei party to say I am cractly in the position 
of lawyer and a client and a doctor and his patient 

Q There is an enormous number of valuable data that are buried at present ? — A I 
think that without mentioning particulars of any kind the mCoimation could be given to 
Government n ithout any breach of etiquette 

Sir J) J Tata — Q With reference to your remarks about the B Scs, do you mean to 
say that they have no originality and that they do onlyjtbe routine woik’ — A 1 do notsii 
that The men come to me with a eertam imount of book learning and they v, ant to have 
some practical training 

Q Do you think they come there only for the purpose of earning their livelihood 

without any idea of improving themselves with a vueir to do original work ? A I am afraid 

that IS so 


Q You find that they simply cairy out the loutme woik without attomptni"- to invent 
Tuocesses’ Is that the feeling of the average student ?—/f They want then nraeticil mdo 
developed They can learn anything 

Pumleni — Q Can you tell us wlictliei the manufacture of starch oi caffeine was 
SopmLrp-J students? Have they ever suggested to jou any sml. new 

JIoiTble Pandit M M 2lalavtya — Q Have you heard of Dr Hiri«cl mdia ofthe lleib., 
p?oJKavVld?i? manufactured farina?-^ Ko But I know thafcsovml 

Eon’ hie Si) P H Stewart — Q In answer to question 26 you refer to tiecitlof.An 

test prod... me.. these?-., Th.p the d,sl„efXtei: pSt”.,,,"™/ 

Q Are j on not sufficiently far advanced and strong euouo'h to colleoh von !• o«ti 

ments?-^ T point is it is so veiy difficult, because vo^ hav e S Tcm T 
produce fromone particular district It means a very big area ^ ^ ' quantity of 

Q The Forest Department should bo so developed on the eomnioici il side tbaf 1 1 

give information and execute orders ?~A They would also ^ee tl.-if n.A i 'hat they would 
as they are at piesent I had the collecting x^hTs and I mdv two 
The rest was taken away by people who were on the spot and conld\rL the Scsfoffiu .if 
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Q With regard to question 97, could you mention 

politics I found that freight would cost 15 as comnS with tlio 

other things being equal It struck me that possd, W I tnS Mol ^ 

said thaUh s industry needed underwriting somethig m.ghtlvJC die 

It IB too comjilicated to 


<2 Cannot you start the business where tbe limes a\e?~A 
manufacture there One might make the prelimmarrtestf theTe 

Q IS the respective lead between the Italian and tlm T,,,!.,.. r i o 

factory and the garden in Italy are close to one another T mpf n“? T ^'‘ctory ?— A The 
give the same yield I am penalised by distance ^ granting that the finds 

Mr C E Low — Q You aie aware that the AgncnlhiraT rioAn i 
question with a view to find out more suitable a.easfnnutifffnf i f 
growing in ordei to make arrangements foi maiketing and so on mowi coiitentnte the 

yourself in commumcation With them If I had^been loalL ! Have yon put 

.« Act ..neee.,..^?-., j 

I n„.ee.„ 

■■ “I*” "> » .U AeTlu™'. 

one case the man was fined^Bs 100 ° went to the Police In 

Q That did not hurt him mnMi ? J tr„ j. ^ 
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Generally speaking, I do not favour the principle of Government assisianee as it calls into 
being enterprises of unsound foundation Any of the existing banks in India will start 
financing a new concern which is leally sound and has some capital of its own to commence 
with Only where the aid of a bank, for reasons other than unfavourable to the new venture, 
be unobtainable would I suggest Government help in the shape of loans with interest A 
concern which cannot pay a moderate late of intciest for accommodation is better ad\ ised not 
to start at all 


I consider commeicial museums most valuable, and not less so exhibitions which should Commeitml 
be popular in character having besides as object the bringing together of buyers and selleis 

I think that lists of aiticles used by Government departments should be regularly Goieminent 
published in the commercial museums and the articles be exhibited if at all possible pationage 


I considei registration of partneiships veiy necessary, declaring, apart from the name or Kegistrahou 
names of paitners, then nationality It should be made impossible for minors to figure as paitnerships 
paitnem 


of 


Okal Evidence, 5th December 1916 

, Frestdeni — Q You sent in a shoit note tons and have told us that you think the commei- 
cial museum would be laluable for exhibiting the aiticles that Goveinment departments are 
now using Do you think it would meet your case if once a year the Government issued a 
report giving a list of the articles purchased in the past yeai, togethei with — as far as possible 
— the prices paid ? — A I think it would 

Q You recognise that it is veiy difiicult to exhibit these aiticles in commeicial museums, 
as there would be changes made so frequently that it would necessitate heavy expense ? — A It 
would 

Q What difficulties have you found with regard to the w'ant of regulation as to legistra- 
tion of partnerships 1—A I haie never peisonally found any difficulties, only that it did not 
exist especially in former times When I fiist came out heie the practice obtiined that in 
dealing with native firms, sometimes, if you wanted to go for the man he said, “ I am not the 
responsible partner This is what my remarks refer to If that still obtains to-day I cannot 
say _ That goes back very fai 

Mr C E Low - — Q Do you remember some two or three yeais ago Government actually 
prepared a hst of stores they obtained on indent from England, but very little use was made 
of it It took a very long time to compile, it came out very late, and by the time it was out, 
the puces weie entirely out of date’ — A I remember that 

Q It was a very bulky document, gave a gieat deal of labour in compiling, and I think it 
would have been very difficult to get it out any quicker unless you had a special organisation 
for that purpose Do you think it w'ould be worth such special oigauisation? — A I leally 
don’t think it would have any true practical value unless such puces were kept up by a body of 
meichants and constantly renewed, so that when a man asks “ I want the puce of a given 
article” to be able to put my finger on a given firm who would give me the veiy latest 
quotation That would mean enormous organisation The value is lost, because the true 
value of a puce or quotation is immediate knowledge after it has been established in the 
market 

Q Do yon think it would be possible to do anything in a selective way, with the help of a 
committee of business men ? — A In that respect the nearest thing I know of, and leally useful, 
IB the Chamber of Commerce Pnee Current Anything like that is of leal use 

Q. Are you interested in the hide business here?— ^ Yes , 

Q Befoie the war the path of_ those hides was mostly in the direction of Hamburg and 
Bremen? — A Yes, Germany and Austria, The two ports you mention were the poits of 
distribution 

Q Both you and the German users were very largely under the contiol of the Hamburg 
and Biemenring? — A I don’t think it was a ring so much as that these Hambuig and Bremen 
meichants practically held the monopoly They were very large dealers and bought hides 
and sold them to tanning industries 

Q I now Understand that it is your desire that other Biitish farms in C ilcutta should 
substitute for that previous German connection eithei British connection or locil manufacture ? 
— A The idea is that that business is to be kept in British hands as far as possible 

Q Fiom a purely^business point of view, which is the most promising business, to get the 
hides bought and dealt with in England, or made into the finished article in India ’ — A I 
would say both Let India take first whatever she wants. Support that as mu'^h as possible, 
and let the surplus go out of the country 

21 A 
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Q Which do you think is the most promising, speaking 
o£ Mew ?-7 1 would say, of course, commeically, if you only of f ° 

does not think of the other people 

0 That IS heeiuse he has always been in the export tiade, but some tanners are also con- 
sidering the question of local tanning?-^ The local tanners naturally would not come to us 

for hides , they would do the buying themselves in our local markets 

Q But you yourselves aie thinking of local manufacture?-^ lam not interested in 
any lotal manSuie, neither prospective nor actual I did not know that idea had started 

Q 4ie you in a position to say with any confidence whether it is a feasible pioposition, a 
local tannery on a laige scale?— ^ I think so if the men who undertake it aio leally piactical 
men Since I have been in India-I speak of Calcutta ch.eHy-there have been two or three 

attempts which have failed because they never had practical men to do the woik, and you 

were generally in the hands of men who either took to dunk or who did not know their 
work well enough, and so the thing failed 

Q Do you think there would be the capital forthcoming for a scheme of that sort ? A 
Yes, 1 should say so 

Q Do you agree with this presentment of the reasons why hides went to Geimanj before 
the war It has been put to us that the British firms— the tanning firms— concentrated them- 
selves more and more on heavy hides and certain high classes of tanning work , the trade in these 
lightei hides, because it was neglected by England, began going to Geimany in large quan- 
tities Tbeie was an understanding between the dealers in Hamburg and Bremen that they 
would oust any German tannei wbo bought otherwise than through them, and would refose to 
deal with any Calcutta exporter who sold in any wise but through them ? — A Y^es, that state 
of affaiis existed The Hamburg and Bremen importers stated that they were so oveirmi ivith 
offers and new marks from several firms with German interests Of course the hide export 
business had increased considerably Then these men said, "if you will only work through us 
and chiefly support us who are the distributois, we will not push any new marks, but will 
push the old marks 

Q Isthereany tiuthin the stoiy that a funi here was boycotted bytbe Ilamburg-Biemen 
people or by Calcutta exporters ? — A By the Hamburg and Bremen people As fai as I know, 
because at that period I myself lias not a shipper m kips I dropped out of it bccxiuso the 
competition got so horrid 

Q What did you deal in — arsenicated oi dry-salted ? — A Now both. In those days my 
chief business was in buffalo hides and goatskins to Ameiiea 

Q Do jou deal in Agias oi Daccas? — A Both 

Eon’ble Str F M Stewart— Q, Is not expeit knowledge in tho purchase of hides very 
important, and is it not very difficult to Imd experts ? — A Yes 

Q Is theie any chauce of these experts being foithcoming from England ? — A 1 should 
say so But foi the hide business, apait fiom mere expeuness to judge hides, jou have to 
gam youi knowledge locally 

Q For whateiei reason, 80 percent to 90 pei cent of export hide buyeis haxo been either 
Germans or German J ews ? — A When I first came out to this couutiy the whole business was 
in the hands of Geimantj or German Jews Those weie the only people who would handle 
them The aveiage Englishman would not I lemember how it shocked me when 1 heard 
about hides I did not fancy it at all and thought it veiy tti/ra dig, but as jou haie got * to 
do your work in the firm by whom you are engaged, I afterwards had to take that up as nait 
of my work, not only the technical work but the bazai work ^ 

Q You got all joui training out here, both technical and otherwise?— J Yes 

Q poes the class of man exist at borne to day who can come out as an expert? A 

He would have to learn local ways of buying, because hides here are bought all lound The 
men up country, bring them down, and faring eveiy thing, good, bad oi mdifferent in one 
bundle Then you asanexpert— j on have got your assoiteis forit-sub-dmde that bundle into 
certain selections You know from your prices which you get in Emope or America wh it these 
mdividua selections are worth You makeyom calculation and then you say, “I give von 
foi this all round so much ” You either get the bundle or yon don't ^ ^ ^ 

It 


Mr G B Low — Q Selections vary m diffeient fiims ?— rt Yes, but not veiy much 
18 not very much larger than lu the jute trade ^ muon 

of ^ ^ Puichases are made in the open maiket, not by 

of contiact or guaianlee?— ^ You buy all round in the open maiket ^ 

take foi a man to pick up the necessary local knowledge 
Veiy qmck Say you engage at home a young tannei, oi someone who had been m mfo of 
big brokering farms at home, he would veiy soon fand his way ^ 

<3 If he came out and put his back into it, he would know his way round in a yeai ?- I 

IWy, s‘ eSeS 
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always took something, but England diopped back after the Pranco-German "War Before 
that tune England used to supply the Continent with leathoi Aftei the Franco-German 
War, German competition combined with the Madras tanneries, diove our British tanners more 
or less out of the trade Kips foimerly were tanned only by Yorkshue and Lancashire 
tanners 

Q Are you attempting to develop business in all these countiies, or especially in the 
United Kingdom ? — A In all I am tiying to take up my old connection with England also 

Q Because other countries have failed ? — A Yes, with other countries the kip’s trade is 
quite an established one It was so also with England, but the English tanner was diiven out 
of it through sheer competition, and of couise non-protection 

Q Do you buy and collect in the mofnssil ? — A I have a fiim in Cawnpore and one in 
Dacca who buy for me I don’t collect in the mofossil, that is leally the biparies’ work 

Q Ion buy in central places like Cawnpore ? — A Yes, and Dacca, chiefly in the 
Calcutta market 

Q You sort and select here ? — A What we buy we buy all round,'and divide everything 
up m oui godowns, first in respect to quality, then weight , and then we ship 

Q Are hides sold according tomaiksin London ? — A They aie sold according to shipping 
marks and especially with reference to undei marks oi quality marks Of the goods To give 
an evample I have got a bunch of hides here {indicates on the table) This 1 call top 
selection “ A,” this is " B,” this “ C ” and this “ D ” All have diffeient values and each has 
different weights, extra heavy, heavj, medium and light, which again have different values, 
the sub selection figures on the bale shipped, and you then get your price for it This man 
takes only lights, another man will take the rubbish, tc, the rejections of a given weight. 
That IB how the trade is done Since the war a great deal has been done in all-round selhng, 
t.e , I say Ihavefoui collections here Someone says, “ I will take those 20,000 hides together ” 
That IS quite an innovation and did not exist in pre-ivai times When the war is over, 
people will be more fastidious , they will not buy everything Some of our customers 
willingly do it, but only big men can do it 

Q In normal times the sales are made by auction in London ’ — A Hides are sold in 
London by auction, not here in India That I don’t believe could ever arise, because as I say, 
hides are sold all round To value them and sell them by auction would be a veiy difficult 
^ process 

Q Does the same system obtain in New Yoik or Scandinavian ports ? — A In buying 
selections ? 

Q Yes, and are they sold by auction ? — A The business starts this way, A man sends me 
an enquiry, I make the man a firm offer , I sa^ I hare got 20,000 hides, and I give a rough 
description of what they contain Then 1 saj, “This is my puce,” and the man says “All 
right, I will take them or will not take them ” If he takes them, it is a bargain If he 
does not take them, I try and sell them to anothei man Before shipment they aie selected 
and baled up and the man gets the bales of hides of different weights, and he keeps them, 
telling me to draw on his hankeis 1 sell my biU to the exchange banks here, then I am 
paid, and this transaction is closed If I have shipped anything below mj standaid, I am 
, subject to arbitration in America oi England This customei of mine would say, “ You have 
not shipped quite up to your standaid ” Two brokers have seen it, your own agent too 
They have decided so and so Then I have erred and have to abide by the award whatever 
rt may be That is how the business is done 

Q, But I understand you sell in Calcutta ? — A Veiy raiely , sometimes one film sells to 
another , that happens 

Q Regularly ? — A No, only now and then What I buy heie I sell to Europe or America 

Q And you pay shipping charges — A Yes To some people I sell c i f, to others c & f , 
The Americans generally buy c Su f When the war started they had to buy o i f and war 
nsks, because banks would not take the documents differently They wanted complete 
collateral security The American buyer arranges tor msurance and war risk To Italy and 
London we sell c. i f and war risk 

Q You have no difficulty in getting whatevei banking facilities you require? — A, Not in 
the least 

Q Piom the exchange banks ? — A The exchange banks take our drafts or bills All the 
business is financed through London bankers, 

Q Do you find that.the business lequires^a considerable amount of capital ? — A It does 
You cannot do a hide business on a small capital, because you lock up a great deal of money. 
^Eor instance it would be of no use foi a man to attempt the hide business who could only say 
“My capital IS half a lakh of rupees” He could not move The must have seieral lakhs. 
Having that, the banks would assist him further ' Banks aie very good here 

Q. Would you say that command of ample capital was one reason of the German success ? 

— A No, because what a Germaujcould do, as fai as capital is concerned, any Enghshman could ^ 
do. No, their success was due to the fact that they took up, in the early days, a line of 
business which the average Englishman would not touch, and turned up his nose at 

Q However, you do not see any reason at all why the whole business should not pass into 
British 01 Indian h indb ? — A. 1 see no reason, it they apply themselves to it There is no 
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rpason whatevei why British fiims should not get hold of a hig slico of tho business 
speaking non of shipLuts to foreign countries, excluding Germ viiy and Aiistn. 

Mr A Chatterton-q Can you tell me what becomes of the ""Ye^^Lre 

the same areas as the hides are drawn from winch axe brought to Calcutta? A X , mo o 

or less : wherever the hides come fiom the skins are also colleotea _ , 

q Do they come down to Calcutta?-^ A good many not ^^1 Evcoftiug comes to 
Calcutta iiom Eastern Bengal, Oussa and pait of Ccntial India Ihoso c 

to this maiket, also fi om Darbhanga, Muzaffarpm, Bihar, etc i t, i o j 

0 From the moie Northern districts 'do they go down to Madras md Bombay 

From tbe Noithein district they go to Karachi Fiom Cannpoie, in tlio United Provinces, the 
skins aie either sent to Calcutta or shipped tuif Bombay, according to tho freight Tho 
fieight determines that 

0 Is there any pickling done m G ilciitta noxv ?— Not nh it Madras calls pickled 
There kre tno classes of skins, dry salted and wet-salted Wet-s.lted aie the green skins sn ted 
-witli table and kban salt and then shipped Pickle is somo cbeinical substance, wbitish 
m colour was used a gieat deal in Madras and uas called tho pickled skin 


q Pickling IS not done at all here ? — A Not here 

Mr Cl! low — q Have you had any experience of the up country sluightei market 
tiade, as in Agra and othei places 7— A No, I ha\ o not been there I hax e been in Cawnpore 
buying hides in the open bazar 

You speak of buying from small films up-country As you know in those laige slaughter 
yards there ueie Geimans originally, pmchasing tho hides from the butchers ^ lYcre those 
men employ^ of espoiting houses in Calcutta, oi a sepaiaie organis ition 7— A No, there were 
blanches of Calcutta evpoitiiig houses there Schroedci Smidt & Co had i big branch in 
Cawnpoie and used to buy laigely faom slaughter houses up country 
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The silk industiy, which in the days of the East India Company, u.as one of the most 
flounehing rn Bengal, has gradually declined until jt is of very small dimensions as compared 
with what it used to be In fact the pioduction of silk in Bengal is non so small that, after 
the needs of local buyers have been satisfied, theieis very little raw silk left oxer as axailablo 
forexpoit Now-a-days even the local buyers do not confine themselxes to mlk made in India 
but import considerable quantities from China and Jaiian 

The Governments of othei countiies, such as Italy , France, J ipan and Hungary hax ofoi 
many years past been spending largo sums of money on then respectix'o silk industries, 
lecognizing as they do that the industry is one xvhich lequiics special help and xvhich is ii 
valuable asset to tho country 

The Bengal Department of Agncultuie has foi some yeais interested itself m the 
industry and giants of money have been made by Goxernment with tho object of arresting, 
if possible, the decline of the industry and bnnging il back to its foimei pirosperous state, but 
in my opinion Government should do considembly more than they haxe been doing in the 
past ^ 

It is the general opinion of those interested in the industiy that this decline is due to 
two mam causes— 


(a) to the prevalence of disease amongst the worms, 

(i) to the fact that, owing to the inheient nature of the indigenous cocoons, Bengal 
silk IS greatly inferioi in quality to that produced m Euiope, China, Japan and 
other countries and consequentlv fetches a much lower price 

Agriculture (under the recommendation 
of the Benpl Silk Committee) has been the establishment of Government nurseries for the 
supply to the reareis of disease-free silkworm eggs The Silk Committee were of the opinion 
that what was wanted was that Government should ultimately establish sufhcient nurseries 
to pioduce all the eggs necessaiy for the requirements of the piovince, so that whenexei a 
reaier wanted eggs he would go to one of the Government nurseries fm it A s”e was 
drawnupforthe e^hlishraentof 19 narsenes,and a start was made xvith building them 
But as soon as the European W a broke out all the woik was stopped aurTatei tt DirecSi 
of Agncultuie gave it as his opinion that instead of pioceedmg wxth the nurseries eoudllv 
g^dxesults xvould be obtained by distiibuting eggs pioduced m the ex.stmg nutser es 
imongst ceitam selected leiurs who would in thmi turn real the worms and Si the Stint 

^bis scheme it was intended that the selected rearers 
^ Sericultural bianch of the Denart- 

Bood ^ emphatically of the opinion that such a scheme thouc^h 

good enough in itself under piesent conditions, can m no way take the place of tTe oSnal 
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, sobeme for the establishraent of nurseiies directly contiolled by Government I consider it 
a matter of the gieatest impoitauce that the building of the nursenes should be proceeded 
with as soon as circumstances peimit As stated above, other countnes, and more especially 
Japan, spend large sums of money on the development of their silk industnes and if any real 
good IS to be done in Bengal the annual giant for sencultme should be largely mcieased 

As legaids (J) the Government of Bengal m 19ia appointed a Fiencb senculfcuial evpeit 
(M Lafont) to make leseaiches with a view to helping tiie industry by iinpiovmg the 
existing laces of silk worms in Bengal by cross-bieeding oi other methods or by intioaucmg 
suitable races fiom other countiies Unfortunately aftei about a yeai's service this gentleman’s 
health broke don n and ho had to return to Fiance At the end of 1913 anothei Fiench 
expert (M Grangeon) was anpointed, hut when the war broke out he was recalled by his 
bovernment for militaiy service During the short time that these gentlemen had the 
opportunity of studying local conditions they both did much good work and made some useful 
suggestions Neither of them, however, had time to get beyond the experimental stage, 
and much lemains to be done, moie paiticulaily in the direction of testing the amehoiated 
races on a large scale and under the conditions under which the worms nouhl be reared hi the 
oulinarv reaier I am of opinion that it is highly desuable that M Giangcon should be re- 
appointed as «oon as his sei vices can be spared, oi if he is Unable to return that some other 
expert should be appointed in Ins place 

At the present time M iss hi L W Clegboin is also conducting extiemely useful ex- 
periments in cross breeding at Alipur and I recommend that Government should continue to 
give her a sufficient annua) giant to enable her to carry on her expenmonls on a jiroper scale 
or better still employ her as a Government servant for that purpose 

I would add that I regard the question of the- appointment of a propeily qualified 
European expert, ns the head of the sericultural operations in Bengal, to be one of extieme 
importance to the welfare of the industry. 1 considei that if such an expeit had been 
appointed in 190C, w hen the appointment was recommended by the Oldham Committee, the 
indnstry would pirobably now be in a much more flourisbing condition thin it is at 
piesent I behev'e that M Grangeon would be an ideal choice foi this appointment Not 
onlj IS he a sciicultural expert, but I believe him also to be a capable organiser , be oigamsed 
the silk industry in Madagascar, winch I understand is now doing veiy well The experience 
which be alieady has of Bengal is also m his favour I do not think that more than a shoit 
time would be required for him to dctcimine which of the various amolioiated laces, with 
which he was experimenting before he left, ate most likely to be successful, and ns soon 
as he had completed those expenments he could go on to the more important work of oigams- 
ing the industry in Bengal as a whole on modem and sciontifio lines 


OiiAfi EviDFXcr, oni Dicfmber 1916 

Mr C E IjOw — <3 Will you kindly explain what 16 yoiii precise connection VI ith silk in 
this part of the world ’ — A 1 am a partner in jMes°iB Anderson Wiight & Co , who are the 
owners, oi lather part owners of the Rose Filature Concern, which at present is the only 
European concern reeling silk in India A few years ago thoie w'cre sevoial Euiopean firms 
in the trade - 

Q Where is yom place of manufactuie ? — A Wo have seveial filatures in different 
parts of Bengal, — ^iii Mmshidahad pinicipally 

Q How do you purchase yoiii cocoons ^ — A The system is that each filature has ^ 
numbei of paikars, a soit of biokei,''w bo go lound to the cliffeient villages and buy from th^ 
jcarers, fioin people who rear woims in Ibc villages 

Q Arc these icaieis of any paiUculai caste ? — A No A gieat number of them are 
Muhammadans I do not think theie is any paiticnlai caste 

Q, Do the paikars give these men any advance ? — A Sometimes they do Thepaikar 
deals with the roarei himself 

Q You do not see much of tlie actual leaiei himself ? — A Piactioally nothing. We buy 
cocoons 

Q Do these men carij on any other occupation, such as cultivation, in addition to this 
rearing of cocoons ? — A. I think they do iii some cases They aie not ilnays entirelv devoted 
to silk leaiing In Europe wheie theie is only an annual crop the silk industrv is a subsidiary 
industry Tliey rear that in the spiing and during the rest of the year they do othei work 

Q Do you do anything to help these men to get seed ? — II We have tried at different 
times For many yeais wo have earned out v arious experiments of our own in the way of 
importing seed fiom Europe 

<3 I'^ou purchase cocoons by weight ? — A It is a very complicated system Cocoons aie 
purchased sometimes by the kabon— number, — and sometimes by tbe weight system 
They weigh a certain numbei of cocoons and count them The system of purchasing vanes 
from place to place In some places they buy by ibemaund, and in other places by the kabon 

Q Of couise the production is falling off ? — A Enormously 

Q Aro the prices incieasing ? — A The puces at the present moment are bigbei than they 
have been for a numbei of years. I think tbe cause of tbe great decline la tbe industry is 
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Japan Disease is really at tlie Lottom oltbe -svliolo thing . , n « i i r 

0 I should like to know whethei the disease has got worse and nhethoT the production o£ 
better qualities of sdk ^’'fi.lk poduc^rTn othercmintries is stea^ly imprwing 

IL pebnne1s\l7grea?dise'^^^^^^^^^^ s^Jorms The pebiiuo disease almost wiped out the 
P eXiX ry mfhesisties until PoTteui found the great remedy for pebrine In Prance 
SbTne ifuow^hsolutely negligible There is practically no pebrine there In this countrj 

it IS dreadful ,, , „ , , 

- 0 With regard to the demand foi Indian silk, is thepriM of Indian silk less than what it 

used to be Silk vanes so enormously that it is a very difficult question to answer lou 

will find a complete set of figures given bj Mr Ansorge You will find enormous a ar.at.ons 
At the time of the gieat crisis in the silk industry in Lnrope puces went up very high and that 
naturally stimulated production here There was a tremendous demand then for Indian silk 

Inihosedays Japan nas producing a very small quantity of silk Japan exported 

25,000 bales of silk and she IS now ovpoiting 200,000 bales of silk Not only in quantity, 
but in quality also they have impioved Wo Lavo remained steady without making ai.j 
advance at all in quality 

0 Turning to your speoifio leoommendations j'ou state that the Bengal Silk Committee 
lecommended that ultimately all the seed required for the proiinco should bo produced bj the 
Government nurseries ? — A Yes 

Q Are Goveinment able to produce disease free seed at present ? — A I do not think it is 
absolutely disease free — I mean free from the pebrine disease In the silk trade w hen they 
talk of disease free seedthev mean pehnno free seed, 

Q Is it not the case that the raeane of securing fi cedom from pebrine in a seed which arc 
applicable to Europe aie not necessarily applicable to this country ? -- A That is a question that 
has very recently been raised bv klr Hutchinson of Pusa I may explain to you his reason 
foi that The Pasteur system is to examine the crushed body of the moth microscopically 
The bodies of each pair of male and female miotbs are kept together— that is what they call the 
cellular system of selection— and then the bodi of the moth is ciushcd and examined In Europe 
where they have an annual crop they have ten months to do it at their loi-nre Hero we 
have a multivoltine breed There is very little time between the hj ing of the cgg« and the 
hatching of the worms to do the examination and Jlr Hutchinson thinks that a pchnnised 
moth may easily be passed as a disease fiee moth, and he has suggested a way of getting out 
ofthat diffioultv Instead of testing any part of the body of the motli the head of the moth 
should be pulled off and the intestine drawn out and that part of the moth examined, 
and that will give a \ ery much better test than the present system 

Q Who are the people who will do this examination ?— .y/ Jlen trained by the present 
superintendent of sericultuie They get very small salaues of Rs 15, 20 or 25 

Q Do anybody inspect them? — A Mr Ghose is the Superintendent of Sericulture and ho 
has a certain number of people under him who go lound and inspect these places, hut they are 
on very small pay 

Q You say that a scheme was drawn up for the establishment of 19 nurseries How 
many nursenes are actually working?— A Seven at piosont 

Q Do they produce seed which is appieciably fiee from disease ?— y/ I think, on the 
whole, it IS fanly fiee|from disease 

Q Do they charge any higher price foi then seed ?~J They try to get a little more foi 
it They get a ceitain giant from Govornraent and they sell the pioduoe of the nurseries The 
idea is that the nurseries should be as self-supporting as possible The thing has done good 
undoubtedly What I maintain is that it has not done work on anythin o- like the efficient 
lines on which it should have been working ° 

Q Freedom from disease would not improve the quality of Bilk?— J No That is why we 

have reeommeaded for a long time that a properly qualified expert should be brought out, from 
France preferably, because theie is a great industry tbeie, to study this question and we 
succeeded m getting a man First Mr Lafont came out in 1912, hut unfortunately his 
health broke down and he had to go away and then we got M Grangeon who had been for 
several years in Madagascar where he reorganised the silk industiy, but unfortiinatolv he was 
callea away by his country as soon as the war broke out 

<2 These cross-br^dmg experiments which Miss Cleghom is oonducting, m what direction 

of producing a better breed of silk woims She is tryin<» 
produce a cross breed between the European breed and natii e bleed It w ill he noli voRme 
It is very difficult to get the natives hereto take to umvoltmes They aie accustomed to the 

polyvoltine breed hlulbeny grows all the year lound ^ accustomed to the 

oh rt “"'‘-Ihn. 

Bon’Ue Str F E Stewart -Q Assuming that you have disease free seed and them w an 
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Q Ab far as the Indian requiiemeuts aie conoeined or for e\port tiide "i—A Foi export 
trade As a matter of fact, there is a special demand for Bengal silk nhich is nsed foi certain 
special purposes The Bengal silk — I am talking now of the indigenous polyvoltine bleed — is 
veiy brilliant and has a ler-y bright lustie and it takes black dye /ery well, and in the old 
days it was and still is used largely foi silk hats, though silk hats are rather going out of 
fashion 

Q These experiments that bliss Cleghorn is conducting — how long have they been going 
on? — A Poi a gieat number of i’’eais Mr Gleghoin was conducting such experiments for 
thiity years 

Q Are they not caiiying out expeiiments in Pusa in crossbreeding? — A I think that is 
quite on a diffcient scale altogcthei , and I undeistand from Mi Lefioy that they have done 
nothing 

Q lias theic been any practical result from these experiments ? — A As far as I know, 
none But they have not been tried on anvlhing like the scale on which they have been tiied 
by Miss Cleghorn She has a definite breed 

Q You make a suggestion with legaid to the appointment of a pioperly qualified 
expert ?~A That is for Bengal 

(3 Not Imperial ? — A Mi Lefi oy li is a much biggei scheme for that, that there should 
be an Impeiial silk department That is to cover not only Bengal but blysoie and other places 
m India 

Q In jour opinion do the conditions and problems vary very much in different parts of 
India? — A They aie different Take, foi instance, Kashmir The conditions there are totally 
different fiom Bengal 

Q 'Which would ho the bettei of the two ? — A Mr Lefroy’s idea of a silk institute is a 
icry big thing I think from the con^ ersations we hare had that he still has an idea thai 
there should be a Director or Deputy Director of Sericulture for each province 

Q The 19 iiuiserics arc foi Bengal ? — A Yes I am dealing with Bengal entirely 

Q Can you estimate roughly what amount of money Government should expend in Bengal 
initially and by way of lecuiiing expenditiue ? — A 'there was an estimate drawn up and put 
befoie Goiernuient A complete scheme was drawn up with estimates of the exact cost of 
the whole thing As far as I could lecollect, it came to aboutthiee lakhs of rupees in regard 
to initial cost If the nuiseiies ate successful they should become self-suppoiting 

Q Your silk man should bo an expert ’ — A Tnat is where we have failed 

Q He cannot bo an ordinary business man ? — A You mean the superintendent ? 

Q Yes — A There was a suggestion of that kind made at one time, that there should be 
a superintendent as well os a scientific man, but whethei that is necessaiy 01 not I cannot say 
If we could get Mr Grangeon I thmk we would have a man who would do both administrative 
and scientific work 

Q \ny how you want a scientific man very much at first ? — A That is whole we have 
been groping in the dark for the last thirty years, trying to do ourselves what we should have 
got other peojile to come and do for us 

Q Trying on a small pm ate scale \ery highly scientific and technical work which ought 
to be done on a really large scale ? — A The origm of the Silk Committee was entirely private 
The original Silk Committee w as started in 1888 or thereabouts In those davs there were 
sei oral silk filature concerns Vfe started in a quite small way, each of us suhscnbing a 
certain sum of money and wo staited making experiments, and Mi Ghose was brought in, 
hut he IS not what you may call a properly trained scientific man "What he knows is mostly 
what he picked up in the couise of these yeais 

Q Have you still your Committee? — A Aftei the Oldham Commission the Government 
practically took over the work though there is still a committee The Goaeinment began by 
giiing a a early subsidy to the old committee The Oldham Commission lecommended that 
the Goiernment should take things or er theraselvts and subsciibe a good deal of money and 
th it an European superintendent should be appointed and things done much more thoroughly 
An European Bupeiintendent was never appointed and they went on building moie nuiseiie= 
md the Goveinmont subscribed moie money' But w e have gone on without that scientific 
help which is absolutely necessaiy if leally any good purpose is to be served 

Q If joui recommendations aic complied with can you say within how long j tactical 
results may be expected for the benefit of the trade ? — A It is i ery difficult to say You must 
take the mercantile aspect of Ihe case into consideiation On the top of a high market like 
w e have yust now for silk yon w'ould find the thing spread like wildfire 

Q In normal times ? — A It is a question of rupees, annas and pies to put it plainly to 
you "With these diseased eggs the rearer starts leanng, he spends his time on the work and 
nis monev 111 buying mulberry leaves and this goes on until about the fourth moult, when the 
disease breaks out and half his crop is wnped out by it, or even thieo-Iouiths of his crop He 
loses hiB mulberry if he grows it himself 01 his money if he has iiad to buy it 

Str J) J Tata — Q Have j'ou any know'ledge of the work that is being done in Mvsoie in 
sericulture? — A No, I have never been there 


as 
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0 I bive visited the silk fiiin in Bangalore once or tiv icc I iindoi st ind that the Mjsore 
Go^erWent arianged foi schoolmasters fiom the i anous vi ages wheie the ivoims were he.ng 
reSed bemg sent lo this so called school of seiiciilture in Banga oie and tnincd hem to the 
r^rof the microscope to examine either the eggs oi tlm blood of the moth, and af or 
they had leaint this soit of noik they were sent to instinct the villagers in places n here this 
leanng of worms was carried on In this wav the villageis were taught to rear a hoal^.e, 
Lnd of woini ^ They tried the same thing in Bengal, hut it vas done only in a half- 


hearted way 

0 The iillao-e schoolm istei can be taught the use of the micioscope and learn to examine 
the seed?— A If he is shown u hat he has to look foi All that the man who is using a 
micioscope has to do is to look foi pebiine corpuscles 

0 Theie w is au exhibition in Bomha^ recontlj of the silk products of the Bangalore faim 
and we weie told that the silk now produced by the SaUation Armv in Bangalore, who are 
in chaige of the faim, was lealising a veij big price- a much higher pi ite than what it 
used to leahse m the old days 7— A Theie aie cnoimoiidj high piicea just now 

Q 1 think that was befoiothe war and we were told that they had succeeded in improv- 
ing the quality of silk and not only tint, but that they were getting a little moio silk out of 
the cocoons than they used to lu the old days ? — A Yes 

Q Has that been found possible licit? H is any improvement being noticed lieic in the 
quality of the silk and the pioduetion 7— A T’hc quality of our silk h is not fallen off, but - 
othei countries have improved thens immensely Fiom the lecords in oui filatures w'e find that 
we are getting as much produce now out of the cocoons as we got niaiiy years ago and as much 
weight of silk There has not been whit you might call actual deteiiontion in the quality 
of cocoons 


Q I undeistood that the quality of the silk was better m some way in Mysore?— J 
Probably they are reeling on moio modern principles 

<2 Piohably due to cioss-hi ceding , because I bcliexe tint oxpciimonts in ciosi-brecding 
were earned out — with what success I do not know ? — A I do not think that experiments m 
cross-bieeduig have been cained out to such an extent as to put the [iiodiicts of fhis cross-breed 
Qu the market I ha\ e ne\ ei heard so 


<3 We were shown cocoons of the puic Piciich moth, the Hah in moth and cross breeds all 
showing difference in shades, the European was white, the indigenous yellowish, etc ? — A An 
enormous number of cross-lneods have been made, but they have ne\ci got beyond the 
expecimeutal stage It is not done in Bengal ou w hat might he called a commeicial scale 
It has not got beyond the laboiatory I think Ih it if we could get over this dilfioulty of 
disease and introduco a breed supeiioi to the present indigenous breed, there is a great pros- 
pect for the silk industiy in Bengal 

Q Or the rest of India ’ — A I am speaking of Bengal I have no cxpencnco of the rest 
of India 


Q Mulberry can he giown pretty easily in a great number of jilicos? — J Yc'i 

Q And as you say you can get a crop all the y cai lound ? — A In Bengal > 

Q fn the south. Bangalore, Mysore, Belgaum also India was at one time the head- 
quaiters of the silk industry ? — A I es 

Q If the whole thing could be reviied it would be veiy useful? — A Yes 

Mr A C/tai(er{on~Q Do you consider that the silk industry in Bengal ns regaids 
methods of sericulture aud reeling is in i piimitne condition, compared with Italy and 
Erauce? — A Are you referring to the rearing of silkworms oi manufacture of silk ? 

Q Both 7— A The system of reeling in Bengal seems to he the best sy stem foi reeling indi- 
genous cocoons Diffeient films at diffeicut ptiiods for the last 20 oi 30 years or more have 
tiled to introduce improved machineiy We oursehes have done so Some years ago wo 
laidoutaconsideiiblesumof moneyiii getting out leehng and le iceliiig machinerv but 
we found that it did not work with the indigenous cocoon The oidimry system in'ioouo 
now m Bengal is found to work better than anything else so fai with these cocoons 3f\e 
had a bettei class of cocoons, of couise, bettei machinery could bo lutioduced Beeline is 
piactically handuoik heie ° 

q Do you employ Europeans’— A We have two Europeans at present We have not 
one Euiopeau foi es^oh hlatme A filatuie is not a big concei n \Yc hav e a cood number of 
tilatuies in one filatuie we have 400 basins and lu others we have 61), 70 or 100 basins 

q How long is the intei val between one crop and another in Bengal 7~A We have thieo 
mam crops m the year, xvhich we call the Hoiembei bund, the Maich bund and the July 
bund, or the cold weather ciop, the hot wcathei crop and the lainy weather ciop In between 
these, we have what we call seed crops Theie are two mam xaueties of worms, Ve, 
chofapoloo andm^ri Nistu does xeiy well m the mins and chotapoloo in the cold w eathei 
.nd hot weathei In the rams the iiislri gives you a very good cocoon to w ork with lu the 
cold weather and the beginning of hot weathei the nistn cocoon is a papery thing lube- 
tween the mam bunds they leai for seed purposes for keeping <he crops gom/ ^ 
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Q Does it amount to a half, or one-thiid or three-fouiths ?—A I cannot tell yon 

0 If no were able to eliminate pebnne by how much would silk pioduction increase at 

once ?—A The way it would increase silk production is that people would get good ciops It 
IS very discomagiug to a man to find half his woik gone after he has spent his time and 
money on it Sometimes he gets a small ciop or no ciop at all At other times he gets a faiily 
good ciop, There are native seed learers who produce cocoons for seed purposes and they get 
better price for these than by selling to the hlatuies 

O Have any attempts been made, apart from eliminating the diseased seed, to improve 
the raring houses?—^ Some attempts have been made under the supervision of the supeiin- 
tendent of the nurseries -These nurseries aie supposed to be model i earing houses and at'' 
vanous times the Bengal Silk Commitee have tried to help the rearers by giving them thiead 
nets and cncoui-agement in difEerent ways, to improve their leaiing houses 

0 Have thej-been adopted ?—A I do not think they have been adopted to a very great 
extent At present, there iS an idea to get these men to rear lery carefully under the eye 
as it were of the superintendent of the nuiseries It is very difficult to get them to use 

anything^^^^^^^ whole question of rearing seed undei the supervision of the 

State ? — A My idea at present is that the two things shonld be worked together introduction 
of a better breed as well as production of disease free seed Some people treat the two pioblems 
as quite distinct There are some people who will tell you that the piesent indigeneous bleed 
IS the one which suits the country best, and that if we can get it pure and free from disease 
we will get along with it all right 

0 Do you know whatis the diffeience in weight between the ordinary Euiopeaii univoltine 
cocoon and Bengal cocoon ? ~A There is a very great difference in weight All that diffeience 
in weight is not in silk The chrysalis in the European cocoon is heavier than that in the 
native cocoon 

Q. In the length of the thread ?—A A veiy good Emopean cocoon will contain thiee oi 
four times is much silk as a native cocoon 

Q So that foul native crops will bung as much as a univoltine erop ’ A But you can 
keep a larger number of native worms with the same amount of mulberry Univoltines have 

neyer been reared in this country on a large scale but only on an ev^iimental scale, and I 
am afraid I cannot give you any leliabk figuies on that yioint An European worm eMs Ji 

great deal moie mulberrj than a native worm It is a much bigger worm One of the 
obiectioiis with the natives have to the univoltines is that they eat too much and the rear ei 

cannot have the same number of European w’oims in his reaiing house, because they are big 

and take up so much moie space 

0 Would it be any advantage if you staited conditioning houses as they have in Fiance 
and Japan ?—A I do not think we have got to that stage of 'development You must have a 
faulybig trade to pry foi conditioning houses We export most of the silk that we reel, but 
we also sell some of it locally 


0 At present the weavei is iii a veiv bad position in dealing with the Indian silk because 

it comes to him m a foim which ho cannot use?— A We brought our le-ieeling machineiy 
and put it in some of the filatures,— in foui filatures,— but we found we could not get a propei 
price foi the re-reeled silk The diffeience in puce between the le-reeled silk and the raw silk 
did not pay us to re reel and so we dropped re-reeling 

Hon bit Pandit M M Malaviya —Q, You say that the decline of the industry is due, 
one to the prevalence of disease among worms Does the disease prevail now to a largei 
extent than before?--^ There are no statistical except that wo know that the industiy has 
gone down cnoimonsly 

(3 You therefore infer that one of the causes is the prevalence of the disease ^ It 

cannot be anything else i , o ^ at t no 

Q Foi how minj vears have you been in this indusliy ?—A About 2b yeais 

0 Duiiiig this expeiience of youis his the disease been on the decline or has it been 
spieidino- moie and more among the woims ? ~A The silk industry has gone down enormously 
during that time Whethei the percentage of disease is greater oi not I cannot tell you 

Q There are no statistics by which one can go, noi have you gatheied any infoimation 
from the leaiers of cocoons as to the extent'of the spread of the disease ?—A The information 
to he got on that subject is very unieliable The best set of information you can get on that 
subject IS the evidence taken by the Oldham Commission, and you will see what a variety 
of opinions they got Thej went thiough eveiv silk district in Bengal and took evidence 
from leaiers, pickers, mulberiy growers, etc 

Q There are no reliable data then to support the view that the disease is prevalent 
+0 a larger extent now than it used to be, say 20 years ago ^ I do not know that it vanes 
Let us say that the percentage has not increased, but if it continues and the rearer continues 
to lose a certain percentage of his ciop he gives up the industiy 

Q You say that the Department of Agricultuie has interested itself in the silk industry 
Have any special effoits been made to destroy oi check this pebrine ?—A That is what I have 
been desaibing in connection with the Government nuiseries, That is run by the Bengal 
Government 
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m TTT - 1 finna in that dirooLion?— // ^fucli more 

, 0 dJ ha^"eS S “tUen^ done good ProUnblj .f >< had not been done 

nt -ill the fidh induEtry '(\oxdd Invo been dead by this tune 

0 ThoEecondcauceoftbcdcohncoft^ 

..tuxe o5e xSenous cocoons ?-./ That ,s a .nafto. o£ .ny personnl opnnon 

Q You have bad opportunities of compmng tbo Bengal, tlio Lnroixnn, 

Japanese silks A Ye -roatlv inferior in niialiU I>i ''liat respect, m rcsticct 

Q You say tint tie euga . The indigenous cotoon giics onl} about 

6f strcngtli and ^urabi i V ^ Y j. cocoon tbo 1 lire ids art tontmualU 

one-fourth of thelength of threu W icn ree n Tl.eiofdr. i on tannot get the 

giving out and the ree er^^^^^^^^^ 

fame aTw thread fs put on, it m ikes a sort of hook ii Inch to the imltd eye looks Id e a 
t uy bit orfluff on the thread of sill All fhoco things tend to make the price loivcr Iho 
pnee of Bengal silk IS steadily belon the price of Japanese. I'renth, Ilalun or Ilunganan 

0 How do the Japanese silk and the Bcngd silk comp ire in point of strcngtli or 
durabditv?-^/ The Bengal silk is not so icgidar ind it Ins not so imuli ton itily ns the 

Japanese^ The Japanese produce aery good silk They haac uimolt me n onus Their mam 

crop IB of the unn oltine breed 

Q You say that M Gnngcon organised a silk indu-try in Madagiscar aa Inch is doing 
aery well noaa ? — A That is aahat I understand 

Q How many y ears did he take to establish it ’— / lie a\ as three a cars in Mndiirisor 
and he evolved 111 tint time a plyaoltino breed from a unnolfmc brad < haae hid 
samples of it and if a\c could succeed in introdncing thn Mail igasi ar brad here it iina 
be a most excellent thing for Bengal, because it is a poUaidlme breed 

Ilon^ilc Sir I'atulhhoy Curnmbhoy —Q Do you know lb it the shipment of Chiiifse 
Bilk IS incicasing every y ear ? — A I belica o so 

Q Haae you any statistics ? — / It come-, mostla through Bombia Wt do not import it 

Q Don’t you think that the Chinese arc able to sell their sdl eheapor than aahat you 
can produce m India and therefore it IS one of the causes aa ha oiir tride is doilining? — / I 
believe that a good deal of the Chinese sdk— the Canton silk— -is of lacra loaa quality 

Q It IS the Shanghai Bilk that comes in largest quantities It is loniing in atry big 
quantities and wo are non competing on this side too in a aery largo iiieisun, and they 
are selling very cheap because the finer stuff goes to 1 ranee md otlici lountnos ind only 
the cheaper stuff comes to India But if India aaant-, finer quiliticr she could get thorn 
The silks from China that are coming into Tndi i are all rejections Do aou think lint 
the cheapness of that sill is one of the causes of our decline ? — 4 I do not quite sec how that 
will affect our export Take oui filatures We aim k for the Diiropoau market ^innupaUa, 
and therefore the fact of cheap Chinese silk coming licro would not iffoct tlie piico we nn 
got If the rearer gets a full ciop it pays him 

Q, Do you think that if eaciything is done by (lie Goaornmcnl about tlie disease it will 
pay? — A Yes If (he learci gets a full ciop ho gets money out of his totoons If he spends 
money in buying mulheiij to feed those worms mil lie gets a half or one-fcurfli crop,Owin£r to 
his worms dying from disease, ho loses his money 

Q 1 only wanted to Iniow from you aaholhor you have studied that China and Japan 
aie selling cheaper than you? That is the chief pond With a Iirgor production would 
rou be able to sell cheaper ? — A If a man gets a full crop Gem rnlla pohriiio develop-, iii the 
ast stages The whole of Pastoui’s system is based on this, tint it aou have i pehnne 
free egg there is no germ of disease in the worm when it is born uid even if that worm 
contiacts pebnno subsequently it will gouerally spin r cocoon and piobablv a good 
commeicial cocoon But if you start with an egg which is infcctod iiul the worm is 
diseased artien it IS hoi n, the pebnno will develop iiul kill the vaonn before it can spin a 
cocoon Generally the diseisc gets bad and develops and ki!l« the worm lilo in the life of 
the worm so that, aftei the learer spends money in feeding tint worm, it dicswhon it ought 
to be about to spin a cocoon If the rearer getsa full ciop ho can ifford to soil his cocoon 
nt a cheaper price and j et make a profit 

theieaiiy reeling done in thocotkigos or do the people only breed 
cocoons ? — A They reel also i i a 

Tho cott igo mado silk and the silk 
made m small native filatures is the silk jou are refei ring to That is the sdk which will 
come into competition with the cheap imported silk 

<3 M hat is the pattern of tho icels 1—A The oil Bong il pattern 
JIyso?o?-/Yes'^"""' about the Japanese pattern that has been introduced in 

they ?p rTfd'on The Japaiicso reel is a very small reel iqd from that 
cney le-reel on to the standaid leel which is about 64 inches 

0 , ft IS supposedto be anirnpiovementon Indmu madeiecls?— ^ Y^es, 
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Q About the boiling of the cocoons — is there any difference in the methods employed ^ 

m Euiope, Japan and India In Europe the boiling of the cocoons is done in a separate ^ 

basin fiom the reeling The oocoons have always to be leeied fiom the hot water basin 
In Europe and Japan too, they steam the cocoons fiistiua separate basin and then they are 
taken from that basin and put'^nto the basin in which they are to be reeled In Beno-al the 
two processes are done in the same basin ^ 


Witnesses Nos 108 & 109 

i 

(1) Mr II a E MufaGRAVE, Snj)erintendi,nt of Local Mannfactvres and Government Test 

Honae, Calcutta 

(2) Mb H P DAvy, AMICE, Officiating Supei intendent of Local Manufactvrea and 

Government Teat House, Calcutta 

Written Evidence of Mr HAP !Musgrave 

I wish only to state my views on some of the points which have not been touched oi 
only briefly by Mi Davy, the Officer of my Department, who officiated for me during my 6 
months’ absence in England 

This Department is in close touch with a very large number of existing firms who manu- Financial aid 
facture material used in engineering generally such as budge and structural steel woik, 
castings, cement, coal, oils, paints, etc , and it has struck me that the lack of progress or the 
failure of an enterprise is due, moie than from any other cause, to the f lult of the manufac- 
turer through bad workm inship, oi the selling of material of infeiior quality so that befoie 
any Government financial issistance is given this question should be caietully looked into On Gm erntnonl assist- 
the othei hand I think that Government assistance should not be withheld when an existing nnou 
enterprise is retrogressing owing to want of capital, or suppoit, due to the falling off of revenue 
provided such retiogression is due to unforeseen circumstances over which they have no 
control 

The suppoit Government can give vanes considerably, but in the ma3ority of cases the 
assistance can be given by financial support, by loans, at small interest, oi by mcieased purchase 
of the manufactured article, iigid inspection being insisted on as a sonice of contio] 

I think not only Goiernment railways but companies’ railwajo, and municipalities) 
who are the largest purchasing bodies in this country, could with advantage to themselves 
guarantee to pui chase, up to a limited amount, certain articles in this country from local 
firms provided that the quality of the aiticle is up to a recognised standaid and a satisfactory 
puce and rate of production is assured 

One of the best examples of this nature is cement upon which subject the Officiating 
Supeiintendent has w’ntten Large fiims are in existence in this country, which manufactuie 
cement up to the standaid laid down by the British standard specification, and Government 
tests can be obtained at any time guaianteeing the quality of the material In spite of this a 
comparatu el V small amount IS sold in this country, buyers prefeiTing to purchase in normal 
times the m iteiial at home from w ell established hims This exemplifies the general feeling 
New enterpiises cannot expect to be fed entirely by Government without making the 
initial efforts themselves They must accept lesponsibilities and undertake certain iisks 

t/n the othci hand I do not consider that firms should be expected to supply themselves 
with costly plant, sayfoi the building of large bridgeo, without some guaiantee from Govern- 
ment or purchasing departments of other large bodies that the work wall p'-obably be given 
to them to justifv such an expenditure It would facilitate the purchasing of mateiial out 
heie, and at the same time benefit manufactuiers, if all railways, not only those held by the 
Government, followed, as regards quality of material required foi then maintenance, certain 
defined standaid specifications, a numbei of which have been brought out by this Department 
If it could be arranged thioughout India that purchasing departments could be centralised 
embracing Government Departments and companies’ railways, with close connection with 
a central Testing amt Inspection Depaitment, much overlapping could be avoided 

A closer connection, as I suggest, is to my mind of the greatest importance, as fiom 
experience I have found that few understand oui analyses of oils, cement, metals, etc The 
information we receive is veiy meagre Eoi us to know the price of the material is essential 
(the name of the contractor can be legitimately withheld) Quality vet aus price must be 
balanced by some one who can interpret the analyses 

All railways would be able to reduce their stock of stoies consideiably if they published a list 
of their prospective annual lequirementsto he puichasedin India and ciiculated tins list to all 
newspapers This list would act as a guide to manufacturers as to the large requirements of 
the country and the stock they could hold 

I am in accoid with the remarks made by the Officiating Supenntendent of Local Technical aid to 
Manufactuies in regard to technical aid to industries Except undei very special eircum- 
stances, such as the inauguration of industries, involving the manufactuie of raw material 
already produced in laige quantity in this country such as tobacco, jute, sugar, oils, hides, etc , 
iihe semcea of experts would not be justified, 
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TLcje exists liouovei a V 013 nclucrmul gJnml 

could be utilised from time to time for the purpose o£ giung prclinu j 

assistance ... , , Anroriinfcd It a bodv of men nominated 

An Advisory Committee as a tcntafncmca P necessarily Government 

from the various technical hboratoiKs and , Jhoso reauirintr it 

IWtinents, could be appointed to assist in g.Mug advice to all those requiring it 

%U. j CmlVo .louia 1 .,™ » ''f ”4’ f.™t 7o 

Eimilai to that of the Institute of Curl Eiigiii^^^^^^^ q"lfo ^diitl of the S^crctar3 would be to 
whom all letters of enquir} should be certain defined bnnehes of 

.frs 

ation when leceived from the vaiious members 

Members of the Committee could bo asked to sit once a year 

Eestarch work as a whole cannot be earned on with advantage in India because— 

The climate is against continuoiis work progics-ing under favourable conditions 

2nrf— India IB devoid of the facilities which aie priscnt throughout England, duo to 
lack of information obfa-n iblc from personal intercourse vviJi other scionlibfs 
earning on Bimihr work, and from hvk of Iiteratuic, and thererme a research 
officer IS apt to waste con-idcnble time in going over a good dcil of ground 
which has aliead3 bfcn exploited at homo 

5r^_Ver3 great diffittiHv which liar d wavs been cxpeiiinccd m obkiinmg apparatus 
and re agents for earning on nnmlcrrnptcd vrork 

Periodicals and monographs on indusiri il ^uhictts arc not widclv spread enough in 
India The tendency in this countrv is to ignore whai an) other centre is doing One is too 
self-centred, distance and igiiorante have a gnat deal to do with tins 

'WniTTEx EvipEscr oi AIu II P Ewv 

As a inombcr of the staff of the oflitc of the Siipcrintcndent of Loial ^ratinfactiires 
and Goveiument Test House, Alipoio (at picsciit Olhtiating hiiperintcndcnt), mv expenente 
has heon largely confined to the technital aspect of the questions whieh the Indian Indii'ltml 
Commission IS luv estig iting Thoordmirv work of the Ilcpvrlmcnt vvhwh I reprevont consists 
mainly III ffl) the insficction during inanufac tiire of vaiioiis stniitnrcs in iron and steel, 
machinery and plant, (h) the plivsual testing of materials used on publu works and in 
mechanical engineering, and (c) tiie chemical amlvsiB of iin*ornls or inamifaeturcs used in 
public works and railwa3B 

The services of the department are also at the disposal of loqiontions and private 
persons for inspection, te ting and iinlvsis with the resu't tlial an incri'-ismg amount of work 
of a vaiied nature is hciiig earned out 

Public works, whether under the diioclion of Governmeiit or piivato coneems, 
absorb the energies of a largo number of men ind (ilav m inipoit int part m the development 
of the couiitr3'- ]' voludiiig lime and bucks is in inufaclnics, among tlio pniuip vl requiriincnts 
are iron and steel ami poi Hand cement The Tati lioii ami ‘^Icol C i Im o show n that steel 
sectional mateinl of high qu lilt} can ho manufactured cionomieilh in India, east iron and 
castings aie ]ii educed lu huge quantities and of recent vt ns the maiiiifnilure of |>ortlnnd 
cement in quantity has been started with successful results Sleil plites have not been 
produced in quantil} and as a lesult the} arc at ]ircseiit piactic ill} niioht iin ilili In noinni 
times largo qu mtitics of sottional mateinl iml cement no imported Geological Snrvev 
indicates that raw materials aic availablo to smh an extent that India might well ho 
indepenlent of imports of these things Owing to the size of the oountr} and the wmversil 
need thioughout for the articles mentioned it is extrcmolv desinble th it factories producing 
them should be numerous and distributed in ordei to avoid the cost of transit for long distances 
from the factory to the site M'here miterials which aic biilkv oi licavv in compatison with 
manufaeturmg cost hav e to ho cnnv eyed bv long distances the proportionate cost of freight 
makes it difficult if not impossible foi the indigenous ailicle to compete with seaborne imports 
Ihis will ot course paiticul Illy appl} in calcs' where the site is near a scapoit or iiaviirable 
river communicating with a seapoit (See note "A ") 

There is then, in my opinion, consideiablc scope foi the development of those induslnes 
in India 

While it appeals to mo to be desiiablo that expoits should he provided for the develop- 
ment of certain defined industiies, it does not seem feasible to establish a bureau of expcrL 
attached to a research institution dealing vvuth the development of industiies goncrallv The 
term expel t IS frequentl} loose y applied An expsrt, propcrl} speaking, ,s a person fulK 
acquainted with but one bianch oi aspect of a particular induslr} Men having a good but 
genera knowledge of one industry or sevcial allied industries cannot do moio than give a 
geneial opinion on a subject witbm tbeii sphere of knowledge Such an opinion altWh 
usoW requires to be supplemented by expects in each aspect involved before tlfo estabhshS 

Hence the number of experts icqS for 

Iho development of even a few ludustnes would be von large and the question amos as to 

c w such a body would be kept fully employed and the expense involved justified 
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I am therefore o£ the opinion that with certain exceptions the most practicable Tho nt^ziluon of 
solution o£ the general problem is to be found in the establishment and consolidation expencnco alroidy 
of the technical experience alieady aiailable in the country for surveying possibilities and '"“^‘dile 
assisting development There already exists a by no means negligible body of trained 
technical men attached to various departments and by bunging such men into closei touch 
With each other and employing them on questions -within their knowledge much, I think, 
might bo done to assist industrial development generally Laboiatoiies also already exist 
which might be employed in a similar manner A diCBculty at present seems to be that the 
services of technical men are either not avail ible for woik other than that of their department 
or if available are not made sufficient use of Moieoi er the existence and location of the 
most^suitable advice for the purpose is frequently not known to the person desiring assistance 
Even in the case of my own department which is in close touch with manufacturing we are 
handicapped because, although assisted by small giants, the establishment is supposed to be 
largely self-suppoiting and the existence of the testing department is not widely enough 
known 

It would, I think, be desirable fo^ departments like the one which I represent to 
be placed in such a position that assistance might be moie tieely given and factories whose 
manufactuies come within then province inspected and reported on periodically Information 
as to the location of technical men and institutions whose services might be enlisted should 
be collected and published so that when advice is requited on any branch of industry 
communication can he readily established with the most suitable man oi department for the 
pui-pose 

So far as leseaich woik is concerned, speaking generally I am of opinion that such 
work IS best carried out in England Greater facilities exist and it can be carried out there 
at less expense 

There is no doubt that considerable distrust of Indian manufactures on the part of Coftificatcs of 
buyers exists, and it must be admitted that theie has been in the past ample ]ustification for quality 
this attitude In order to alia} this feeling and to give confidence in the local product, 
inspection and testing is consideied to he of great assistance, sepaiating as it does the inferior 
article fiom the superioi, and impioving quality IMy department was established to secure 
to Goveinineut as a» purchaser sound articles with I believe useful results This practice 
might be extended with advantage, works inupected, samples of products ^elected at random 
by the inspector ard quality certified Such certificates of quality would I feel sure assist m 
marketing a sound article and tend to improve quality generally 

I am also strongly of opinion that where inspection justifies such a step the policy Gonrantced 
of guaianteed purchase of such goods should be extended, arrangements being made for purchase 
periodic examination of supplies to ensuie the maintenance of the level of quality 

One of the chief causes of low quality in Indian manufactures is lack of adequate SuponiBioa 
supervision of the artisan My experience is that where close supervision obtains, a product 
of high quality results, workmanship reflecting accurately the closeness of supervision and 
any vaiiations in it Under able supervision the Indian worker is capable of acquiring a 
high degree of skill in craftsmanship There is an urgent need for better supervision 
(preferably Euiopean) if the quality of Indian manufactures is to be competitive with that 
of the imported article 

The laws affecting tiade names and descriptions are considered to be anything but Trade descriptions 
satisfactory in then operation and steps should be taken to remedy the present state of affairs 
Our experieme shows that adulteiation of aiticles both indigenous and imported is carried on 
fieely This would be mitigated by certificates of quality but further action in this matter 
IS also urgently called for to protect consumeis (See note " B '•’) ^ 


Note A 


Duiing the three years 1912, 1913 and 1914 the total importations of cement into India Imports of cement 
averaged about 3,000,000 cwts , of which about 2,500,000 cwts (84 pei cent ) came from the 
United Kingdom, the balance coming piincipally from Germany (300,000), Belgium (250,000 
in 1912-13), Italy, Austna-Hungaiy and Hongkong 

Since the outbieak of wai, imports from Germany, Anstrii and Belgium have ceased and 
those from other belligerent countries deci eased considerably but the total imports for the 
past year weie only about 16 per cent less than the pie-war figure 

Importations from Japan have iisen from 4 cuts in 1911-12 to 638,000 cwts last year 
and those from Hongkong from 57,000 to 180,000 cwts 
The importations aie distributed as follows — 


Calculti about 
Bombay >1 
Karachi „ 
Madras „ 
Biinna , 


4J per cent 
37 
9 
12 
10 


Since the outbreak of war prices have risen about 70 per cent and present conditions 
therefore are encouraging -to the new mdustry and its development 
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( 2 ) White leid should Be defined a „,p,vented (3) The ncrmission to describe such 

the sulphates and othei 5 per cent impurities ib un- 

miterials as genuine when thev c n T^nduiTts Genuine impurities arc ven small in 

favourable to the manufactuiei „„ Slcr ^ adulteration or ,s au 

amount aiid analysis o .to t it m adiiltemtcd up lo fiO 

accidental iinpunty ^ i „ la i, ^ dteied to demand that the percentage ndiil- 

per cent be descuhed as Jiiii 2^ cut 5 - Ldhopone ” should be required to be 

teration be stated and aceurite witliin ^ pei cenc v ; j Oroot lint nn 1 tier cenf 

marked with the percentage of vmc sulphide, as is custom irj in Great iiri un, J- pr cent 

latitude being alloned (6) Turpentine should he desenbed fnrtlioi b} the name of its 
oiigin, e7, “Ameiioan tuipentme’' Turpcnliiics f.om diltcreut countuos differ widely m 

their characteristics 

Rules legarding descnptions of composition should ho uniform for the indigenous and 
the imported aiticle Expenenoe leads to (ho belief that minkscriptions are made wilfully 
by agents and sellers who aie welt aware of the nature of goods --old 


Oral Evidl^ce, oiu Eecemiur 1910 


j^ote — Mr li F Davy accompanied Mr 11 d T 3}ii/yiaie 

President —0, Can you tell us a little more ibout the oiganisation ofyouroflito I 
understand that most of the purchases made through you mo for (he railways and the Public 
B^'orks Department ?— Wo make no purchases at all Wc carry out the te'ting of any 
material the railways choose to send us , at the same lime we mulcrt ile inspection of structural 
work for lailway s, the Public Works Depaitment aud the Military W e base an Inspector at 
Kulti near Barakar, in connection with the Bengal Iron and Steel Co ’s works, an Inspector 
for structural woik, and another Inspector for wagon work who inspect work ordered by 
Government and other i-ailw ays, etc , manufactured at the principal engineering firms of 
Calcutta IVe make various tests of all the woik w e inspect 

Q The Inspector who is at work at Knlti, is he a metallurgical ( hennst’ — / lie is not 
a chemist at all, he is simply a man who has a thorough knowledge of cistings, and nn\ toals 
he requires are made at oui laboratory 

Q The testing work is done by Dr McWilliam at Kaliniati for the Tata Iron nid Steel 
Company’s products , has ho any connection with you at ill ? — i No 

<3 Has Dr McWilliam someone to pass the castings ? — A I don’t know 

0, Dr McWilliam and his assistants bai e nothing to do with you and your assistants? — 
A No, we lun a sort of parallel department for separate w ork under the same head 

Q Do yon come under the Railway Board ? — A Entirch 

Q Are you a member of any lecognised seuice in India ? — A I am pcimanent 
Government servant belonging to the Superior lloicnue E‘^(ablishincnt of Indmu Stito 
Railways h r Davy came out specially to my dcpntmeiit 

0, Mr Davy — Are y on under the ordinaiy Civil Seivico Regulations ? — A At present 
1 am on contract 


Q Mr Musyravc.—YQM say in your note, that " it w ould facilitate the purchasing of mat- 
erial out here, and at the same time benefit manufactureis, if ail railw ay s, not only those held by 
the Government, followed as regards quality of material required for their maintenance, ceitain 
^hned standard specifications, a nnmhei of which have ban brought out by this department” 
Dovy are the=e specifications issued to mamifacturcrs ?—^ They can apply for thern If vou 
would like to see them, I will pass one or two lound The Railway Board waned a large 
number of them one or two years ago, and if anybody applies for them, Wc will give them 
^ost of the railways issue these specifications when they reqmie any work to he done All 
iTOvernment work is given out under these conditions 

n -to-date brought up-to-date fiom time to time ?— 1 Yes, it is entirely 

nf nndeistand what this paragraph means » A closei connection is to nn mind 

of the greatest impoUanoe, as from expeucnce I have found that few understand oui .lualvtcs 
of oik cement, metals, vtc ’> ?~A At piesent we work independently of?he mirchaS 
officer who sends ns an article to be examined without stating its puce m the use is to bo 
pn to In many cases it is impossible for him to mterpreUhe report espcciallv m ctmical 
analyses Md we aie unable to expiess an opinion because we have such meagie information 

^ / bat stafl have you to do this work ?—^ We have one senior chemist with tw o assist- 
M? Daw ^TOth Wo^^Z ^°th coal testing, and one English Physical Assistant, 
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Q Taking your chemists -fiisfc , you have thiee chemists ’ — A Yes 

Q Youi Senior Chemistj 16 he an oigiuic chemist or inorganicY — A His qualifications 
embrace, both but his work is chiefly inorganic 

Q Ills woik is largely analytical — A Yes 

Q You are doing coal assay samples, I understand , aud the Iilining Engineer of the 
Hallway Boaid does it too ? — A e do it for him ^ 

Q Piactically the whole of your testing woik IS confined to engineciing material ? — A 

Yes 
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Q Y'’on would not be able to undertake tests of diugs and chemicals ’ — A Not in general 

Q You have lecomniended an AdMSOiy Committee “as a tentative measure represented 
by a body of men iioniinaied from the various technical laboratories and departments, -and not 
necessarily Go\einment Departments, to assist m giving advice to all those requiring it” 
Is that a Committee jou would have formed, in ordei to advise anjone who wants to start an 
industiy ? — A It is onljf a suggestion of mine An Advisory Committee would be of great 
assistance, if they divided the men who weie on the Committee into various branches, so 
that manufacturers could apply to the Secretary and the Secretary could write to the different 
branches to give whatevei information the manufactuieis would require, 

Q, How IS this committee to be maintained, are they to be honorary advisers ? — A Yes 
Q TVhat size committee would you have — A It is a thing I have not gone into very 
deeply I have only 3ust letuined from leave 

Q A committee of that kind would not be able to give you advice on, say geology ? — 
A I doipt know, it would all depend on vvhethei the membeis were chosen for that purpose 
There are a lot of men who do not know where to apply to foi infoimation and ittheie was a 
peimanent Secietary, who would deal with these things, they would all apply to one head 

Q There is only one Geological Survey in India, equipped to deal with any one’s geological 
problems ? — A It is only known to certain men of ceitain branches of engineering 

Q If j oil multiply the niimbei of “ post offices” you will create confusion Euqnmes 
aie now simplified m connection with geology, and yet j'ou want another institution 
to lefei geological problems to ? Do 3 ou think there would be any advantage 111 
forming a new committee?— A You have mentioned a paiticiilar branch, but there aie many 
otheis for which the committee would be useful 


Q Mr T)aiy — Mr Musgrave was speaking to me about this the other day, and the 
point ho made was that this committie would be representative of all the different depart- 
ments together t e , the Geological Survey, Pusa, and vanous other departments would all be 
represented on the committee, and the functions of the Secietaiy would be more or less 
to bring into unison all these various departments where the industry affected them But 
there is now a Board of Scientific Advice ? — A I liave nevei heard of it 

Q Had you not bettei get some knowledge of existing Government organisations befoie 
starting now committees ? There is alread3r a Boaid of Scientific Advice, composed of the 
heads of certain scientific departments — A Its existence is not geneially known any more 
than that this department is at the disposal of any one requiiing work done ? 

Q It is unfortunate foi the public not to have one definite depaitment for each natural 
gioup of subjects They would (heu know exactly what to refer to you and W'hat to other 
departments ? — A I take it that the Metalluigical Chemist, Mining Engineer, etc, aie practi- 
" cally under one dejiartment under the Bailwaj Board There is a ceitaiii amount of correspond- 
ence between us, %e , we refei questions of metalluigy, which are hejmnd us, to Dr 
McWilliam, who is an expert, and we get his opinion, and send the lepoit out as a whole, 
embodying his repoit and ours 

Q As long as you are w orkmg with a man like Dr jMcYVillnm I know no harm is coming 
of it, but the want of an organised system w likely to lead to friction If you were organised 
as one department umiei the Railwav Boaid or Public Works Department, and had an 
obvious head, questions that came in could he referied either to Dr McWilliam or to you 
It, would be Ins business to see that all branches were brought into corielation, and that the 
opinion expressed was the real opinion of the department’—^ With refeience to the question 
of the woik at Kiilti and at Kalimati, Dr McWilliam would be the last man to suggest 
that he was an expert 111 casting work which is what we do at Kalimati 

Q Not Di McWillnm himself, hut he has a staff ? —^ I don’t know what staff he 
Ins, but the casting woik at Kalimati is a fairly lecent thing, I believe 

Q Would it not he better if thiswas all oiganised as one properly constituted department 
with ahead to it?— It has worked v ery satistactoiily up-to-date from the time it started 
five or six yeais ago, and there is no reason to presume that we cannot get experts on any 
single suhjeft if requned This department has practically started with a small testing 
laboiatoij attached to it, but it has increased considerablj 

Q Is it not time, after it has grown in tins experimental waj and has shown its value, 
for us to mould it into a regulai organisation ? — A We have a budget of our own, and the 
woik earned out does not need any fuithei assistance than we have already 

Q Supposing we started the testing of drugs and oils ’ — A We test oils at present 
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Q You vrould not test drugs ? — A Generally speaking no 
Dr F Bophnson—Q, Lubncatmg oils ?— ^ Yes 

Prendent-Q, -Jon would not undertake essential oils W No 

.ii'.tre”-? :/4Ln -ri- - •> “> » 

connected with structural work 

0 There may be acertam number of research problems in engineering wh.eli can bo 

y mere may 00 accri iiQ III , (lo\oid of facilities for research work, 

undertaken more suitably aUiomej U ^ laboratory hero if you bar e centralised 

organised libraries and reference collections, and are viell eqnippei ° ^ , loferto the 

leseaich work as a whole should be undeitaken out of India, do you ?-J I oi^lj lefor to the 
difficulties we haye in certain lesearch work , for instance in the bj c products of coal no 
would haye trouble if we began research work in Calcutta where the cl.matc is unsuitable, 
and intei course nith other people is difficult 

Hr A Chatterlon—Q, In reference to this question of cement, ulij is that there is a 
o'eneral local feeling against the use of cement manufactuicd in India ?—y/ Ihe reason I 
have heard stated is that there arc n ell-establisbed cement making concerns at home, and there 
fore, people prefer to uGe maternl which has heen tested for }cais 'ind found perfectly Bound 


Q Do you knon if Indian cement makers periodically submit their cement to proper 
tests f—A We have made these tests ont here for different companies in India 

Q Would it establish confidence in the use of Indian cement if the norks would make 
better arrangements for the regular weekli testing of their output? .1 I should think it 
would We try to impress upon evciyhody the nccesi-ity of these tests, and that makers should 
send then cement to us, as we arc a Government Department 

Q Do j ou know whether in this particular instance the Indian cement makers are able 
to comply with British standard specifications ? — A They follow our specifitalions 
Q Do they comply w ith them 1—A They hare to comply w ith them 
Q Because it has come to mv notice tint vciy lirge quantities of cement bar c not been 
found up to English standaid "i—A Quito so That is because large onsignmcnts of cements 
are either not tested at all or not frequently enough 

Pren lent — Q Would you make that test for a buyer ? — A Tor anybody, buy er, maker 
or anyone 

Q For a fee ? — A Yes, we have a set of scheduled rates for tbeso things 
jlfr A Chatterton — Q In regard to Government assistance you say tint “not only 
Government railways but companies’ railways and munuipalitips who aic the largest purchasing 
bodies m this country eould with advantage to themselves giniantee to piirclnse up to a 
limited amount certain articles in this country from local fi’-ms, provided that the qu ihly 
of tne artn les is up to a recognised standard and satisfictory price and rate of production 
IS assured ” Why should they not purchase their whole lequirements. in this country, if 
they are up to lecognised standard ? — A Ccrtunly, but at all events a perceiitogc 


Q But you don’t suggest that these public bodies should guarantee to purchase all that 
they require Why not ? — A If they can be supplied in Inoia certainly^ 

Q 1 think you haye said that most of the specifications you issue aie British standard 
specifications ? — A Yes, with slight modifications due to climate and other things 

Q Do individual railways issue special specifications drawn up by their own engineer — 
A Some do 


Q You have nothing to do with construction ? — A A gieat deal in passing budge and 
structural work i o t 

Q That IS the materials ? — A Not at all We pass the niateiial and workmanship loo 
Q And with reference to specification for materials? — A, Yes 

f „ specifications, do they differ fiom the British 

Mlo^nVit”"^ railways follow it entirely One or two other railways are 

"^^’ii“ however, a very sound body of trained and experienced men ’’ 

So"”’- 

these T'" propose that these men should he employed in this wav , do you mean that 

thriSern^misl^ A I Was thmking more of 

hadtwSefni, V " for Testing Material, which ,s no longei in existence, that 

When any nuihZ w ^ T a ”'®“ dealt w itli ceitam subyects 

various 1^® referred it to the 

acted in a honorarv r\n i ^ subject, hut these men were not paid men , they simply 

aotea in a honorary position and gave the adviQ^reqmied of them, » J' F J 
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Dr E IIopLxnson — Q, Is your laboratory, tlie only Governinent testing laboratory in 
India? — A "No There is a metallurgical inspeotoi’s laboratory at Sabcbi but be deals with 
iron and steel analysis only 

Mi A ChaUerion — Q Do you not recognise the testing laboratories attached to the 
bibpore College There are veiy complete testing laboratories at KoorL.ee and Madias? — A 
I do not know about them 

Dr E HojiUnson — Q You are under the Railway Board ? — A Yes 
Q You have no official connection with the Public Works Department? — A No 
Q You take both public and private work ? — A Yes ' 

Q Can you give us any idea as to the relative magnitude of the two ? — A About 90 
per cent of our inspection work is Government work and 10 per cent private 

In testing physic il and chemical about 90 per cent is for Government and 10 pei cent 
pin ate, vide details below — 


Inspection— Total valve of material 

Slate Railwaja and other Goioinmont Deoaitmonts 
Companioa' Railways and I’oudatory States . 

Private bodies 


Rs 

30,10 406 
4,94,749 
4,908 


Total aveingo foi 3 years 35,10,0b3 


Testing — Total number of Chemteal 
Physical tests average for S years. 

ITo 

State Railways and other Government Bepartinents 0,089 

Companies’ Railways and Feud itory States • . 76 

Pruato bodies 200 


Total 3,364 


Q IIow many samples of cement have you tested ? About 200 

Q What do you charge? — A Rs 04 for a complete test 

Q Do any of the Prouuoul Governments or the Directors of Industries consult you? 
— A Wo have never had any note fiom any Director of Industries since we have been in 
e\istenco, which is some yeais now 

<2 Noi from any department of the Provincial Governments? — A Very seldom , we do 
from time to time, the Public Works Department do 

<2 Are you consulted both as to sjiecifioation of material and also as to material being up 
to speciGcation ? — A Yes, specifications are frcq^uently compiled by us 

Q Can you in youi laboratory test a dynamo efficiently, oi a pump ? — A No 

Q, Could you inspect a steam boiler and license it for any particulai pressure ? — A This 
IB the work of the Boilci Inspectors under the Steam Boiler Act 

<2 Do the consulting engineers at home evei refer any question to you at all ? — A We 
have not had a case 

Q You arc not in commuiiicatiou mth them at all? — A No 

Q But y on aic in communication —at least you know the woik that is being done by the 
Standards Committee ? — A Yes 

Q Have they consulted you at all? — A Indian specifications were sent home to the 
Secretary of State and examined, and correspondence took place extending over a numhei 
of years before they were accepted. 

Q Are they adopted by the Skmdards Committee’ — A They aie adopted out heie, but 
if you read them through you would see that we are following the British standard specifi- 
cations except in one oi two cases 

Q Have you any communication with the -National Physical Laboiatory? — A No, I 
have visited it, but apart from this, ue have no luteroourso with them 

Q Supposing you were in any difficulty and some subject turned up beyond your equip- 
ment would you refer to tnem? — A We would not undeitake what we could not do If 
we were in dithculty wo would lefer to them 

<2* So fai as you know, the National Physical Lahoratoiy has done nothing for India as 
yet? — A Not as fai as I know 

Q Has tho Government of India any means or checking weights and measures ? — 
A, I don't know 

Q Can you undeitake tho test of electrical instiuinents’ — A No 

President — Q Have you any staff for it ? — A No 

Dr E llopltnson — Q The same thing would apply to thermomerers ? — A Yes 

<2 You speak of the puichasing officer of the Government of India consulting you at 
various times Whom do you mean by the purchasing officer ? — A Railway and Public 
Works Department Engineermg and Stores Officers 
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Q You don^t know to what extent testing aork is done bv the unncrsities ? A No 

Sir 2) J Tata — Q You test only articles that are bought in this couutiy for tho 
vaiious depaitments ? — A Yes 

Q Nothing that comes out fiom England ? — A No These are tested at home befoie 
export usually 

Q When railuay materials arc bought foi a lailuay and come out ^*om Engiunt, 
you don't test them ?—A No, butjnhcn there is any particular case m uhich there is some 
doubt about a cement, foi instance, ue test it out here 

Q In the case ol iron and steel you take eveiything that comes from England on trust ? 
~J We test every bit of steel used on woik under our inspection 

Q Rails ?— y/ We don’t touch nils Dr hfcWilliam is doing that 

<2 But the rails which bare come out fiom England ?—J They aio tested at home 

Mr C ^ Zoto—Q I understand that a our testing uork is practically confined to 
engineering materials, tolubiicants and cements , is that correct ? A Ics, all materials used 
in engineering struetuial work 

Q It has been suggested to us by previous witnesses that certain classes of indents nliich 
are sent to the Stoies Depaitment of the India Office, at piesent, might, uitli "diantage, 
passthrough some official in this country who is acgininted uith engineering possibilities 
pertaining to the country, and if that ueic done, it would result in making existing stores 
lules more effective by seeming a greater proportion of engineering materials and stores being 
puiohased in this country I am asking you with speci il leference to the class of article 
you are dealing w ith at present , supposing all indents foi those classes of articles, before 
being submitted to the Stores Department, passed through y our li vuds, do y on think x ou 
would be able to point out cases in which those articles could be piocnred eijualh well, and 
not at unfavouiable prices, in this country ? — A I wrote a letter to the R nlwin Board which 
I sent you to read It was a suggesfionll made to the R iilway Boaid befoic I went on kaxe 
I am very much in favoui of that Brietlv I said that ijuahty of material ind work, ind 
rate could all probably be ananged satisf act only, uid that therefore it would be hettoi foi us, 
as we have a big coutrol ovei all those firms, to liandle these indents 

Q Do you think it would cause undue delay ? — y/ It would not cauic any delay at all 
We could do things quicker than anybody in the coimtn 

Q Incases wheie the indents had to go to the Stores Dcpaitmoni, would it cause 
delay? — A No, I don't see why it should Tlio same sx stem w is cirned out in South 
African Railways I was there many y'eais 

Q Of course you haxc oppoitnnities for gaining information regarding this class of woik 
which the executive engineers or superintending engineers could not posstbir have ? — A Our 
inspection work IS tremendously big We have taken on tlio As-am-Bengal Railway, the 
Hyderabad lines, neaily all the Bengal Nagpui Railw ly engineering xvork, and a great deal 
of xvork from other railways, and all that within the last few years "VYe insiiect this woik, 
and aftei passing it, gn e certificates, and on these certificates the work is paid for 

Q Is that work peiformed by Indian firms foi these railways ? — A Yes 

Q You also point out that in the conx'erse case, whore a Oox eminent oflicial or a 
railway official was placing an ordei xvith an Indian firm, who, ho knew, could not dispose 
of it satisfactonly, you would be able to tell him so, and put him on to a moie likeh firm ’ 
— A Quite so 


Q What IS your staff?— yt We have tbiee outdoor inspectors 

Q What qualifications haxe those ofliceis gob?— 4 They aie men who haxc been 
trained absolutely for the partioulai work they aie going to look after 

Q Are they upper suboidinates ? — A Yes 


Mi A ChaUerton —q Do you undertake tests of wmrk that has come out to tins 
countiy and failed , do they send them to you to investigate ?—yf Yes There haxe been 
certain xvorks sent out which failed We make whatex ei tests we can 


q Canyon deal xvith such questions as this some yeais 
boxes were sent out for locomotives They all proxed failuies 
that sort ? — A Most certainly 

Mr C Z Low — q Only if you aie asked to ? — A Yes 


ago a numbei of coppei fire 
do you deal with questions of 


such ^ings Yes You have the laboratory equipment necessary foi deiling xmUi 
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Imcued out at the time of jnymput of their slnies The whole capital of the company nas 
thou raiEcd fiom ms fiioiuis and acquaint iiices i\ho xicic all middle class men 

Seieial soap factories started in Cilcutta by indmdiials with small capital have in a 
waj killed themselves owing to puce cutting coinpetilioii sacrificing the quality accordingly 
T\io or three 'uonld line been suHicieiit instead of a do/en and they could have made decent 
profits and u oiild have been successful concerns by this time ^ 

I ha\e no personal knowledge of any Indian entei prise having received any hnancial Govermnent 
aid from the Govcinmeiit I made ceitain suggestioiis to Mr Swan when he was making m isinnct 
onquiues ihout Bengal industries In my opinion Gov einment aid ought to be given to the 
existing or new Industries in the following manner — 

(«) Loans througii the bank with low interest 

(fi) Supply of additional machineries to increase tlic outturn of the factoiies on tlie 
lure purchase sy stem 

(c) In case of new cnterpiise by' subscnhiiig a portion of the subscribed capital if the 

promoters c lu raise the lemainder of the capital 

(d) By purchasing the products for a certain period 

In all cases the atcounts of the company aie to he audited by' the Goveinmcut auditois 
Incase of (cj Gov eminent ought to appoint directors with defined poweis in the board of 
maingomoiit of {lie comp my 

Gov einment ought to take the loid and stait demonstration factories with the i aw p, oncer factories 
iiiatorials available locally and hand ovei Hit same to a private capitalist oi a company as soon 
as the exiienincnhil stage is over 

Industrial and Agnuilliiril B.inks might to be started in each province of which imnnemg agencies 
one-Iialf of the tapitil is to bo subscribed by (be people of the province and the other half by 
Govorniiunt Gov triiiiicnt ought to kotp a fixed amount each ycai m the banks and tlirougb 
them help industries md the agncuUnnsts The board of management of such banks should 
bo one half Government nominees and the otbci half to be elected from the shareholders 

Government ought not to help any nevv enterprise if there are two or Ihiee of its kind Limits of Govern- 
in the province mout nisistanco 

There ouglit to be a tcchnual inslilntc for Bengal, where the best scientific students Technical mfl 
of the Gilcntti University will be employed in the laboratoiy' for research work The directoi 
of the institute should he a liigli class scioulist of indnstiial reputation for a fixed period 
lie shouhl bf issisled III his work by a sot of professors Invjiig special ajititudcs in then 
special dep II lincnts 'j'hc rcsCiich work should be devoted to the production of tint class 
ofmitenil '•liicli la importal here and m ido mil of the raw materials exported from heie 
Theio should bo a dopaitmcnt for the rapid coinnicrcinl analysis ind testing of materials 
submitteil bv private individimls on i nominal fee 

To the above nntitiito the other Govern nciit Ucp irhnents, cff, Geological, Boiest, gnrsevs for 
Agriculture, ( tc , should send sjictimcns of economic iiitcicst for investigation with legaid indnstnalimriiose 
to tbcir utility, usefiiliicvs and adaptability [or a jnrficulii indmliy The departments will 
then underlake to have i dot ailed survey of these and other materials which aie found in 
abundance here 

10 the above institute should he attached'a library containing a complete set of Library 
technic il and scieiititic hooks and periodicals in the principal languages of Europe wheie the 
worlciN will get everv ficilitv to liive an in>to-datc information on all industrial and scientific 
subjects 

'io the above institute should lie att ichcd a commercial museum containing samples Commcrcmlmuioum 
of the articles irnjiortcd hero and winch ire mainifactincd out of the raw materials oxpoited 
from here It should also exhibit the various stages of the manufactuie togethci with a 
note iiidic itiog the capital used in the indusirv 

It should publish regularly a youinal < out umng the results of resoaiches conducted Tounmi 
m the institute showing the possibility of these industries hole The yournal might be 
profitabh distributed free to those individuals who are iiilerestcd 111 such industries and to 
industrial concerns ind to public libraries 

The Depaitmeiit of Iiulustiies will start demonstration factories of such industries Demonstration 
which vv liljic suggested by the technic il institute which have been found suitable, useful 
and adaptable to the local conditions Such demonstration factories when found piofitable 
and after the expel imenl il stage is ovci sbould be banded ovei to private capitalists oi 
companies willing to start the same and the icsulfs deiivetl together with the cxpeit 
knowledge ivailablo should ho pi iccd at their disposal 

Some of the best workers in the rcsoaioli institute aftei they have aiiived at some Ecscarch abioad 
results of some industrial impoi-tauce and feasible lieie ought to be sent ibroad to seo and 
work m European laboratories and factories and see foi themselves how they do these 
things and iinprov e their stock of knowledge 

Commercial museums nie useful ;aud ought to bo kept in Calcutta, Bombay and Commercial mnsemn 
Madias as stated in connection with the technical institute 
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As the number of industries grou sales agencies . x. i, i - x u 

St nditite can bt formed to take up this ivork and facilities through the bank are to be given 

to take ut) inioices and paj at least 75 per cent as advance 

Exhibitions are not useful aud they ought to bo held once in 10 years to educxte the 
people 

Government Departments ought to puiohase local articles m p^ference to imported 
ones and thereby give a stimulus to the manufacturers Government ofiScers ought to see the 
articles exhibited in tlie commercial museum and purchase the necessary articles fiom the 
manufacturers 

Government ought to supply raw materials to the manufacturers at the cost price, 
for otherwise it irould be verv difficult for small factory owneis like my humble self to 
arraufre for these If I had got timber from Government Forest Department then L would 
not have closed mj match factoiy If the Baluchistan Government had been good enough 
to supply cedai ood then Tve would not have gone to East Africa for it 

The Land Acquisition Act will suffice, only a section is to be added that land 

required for industrial pui poses can be acquired by the Land Acquisition Collector at the 

requests and expense of persons intending to start an industry 

In all new factoiies small boys aie to be taken in, say of 8 or 9 yeais and if 
they are trained then they can work any intricate machinery In my match and pencil 
factories I took in Bengali boys of 8 years and they are working all the machineries to my 
satisfaction and are turning out the full outturn mentioned in the catalogues I had two 
Eurojieans in my two factories and they also expressed the same opinion No use of indus- 
tnal schools for this class of people They can be taken as apprentices in factories on 
nominal paj aud then ]>av c in be increased as they become useful As regards educating 
them, night schools mav be opened to teach them reading and writing Some of them know 
how to read and wiite Women also may be employed foi they are intelligent and learn their 
work easily 

In my opinion school going boys of 8 or 9 years ought to be taught drawing, car- 
pentry, smithy, etc , for two hours a day in the primary or H E schools and those who wish 
to have more technical training will ]oiu the industrial schools or colleges leaving the 
H E school m the Jlatneulation class In the industrial school or college they will be 
taught such theoretical and practical subjects as will enable them to do the work of a foreman 
During their stay in the industrial school oi college facilities will he given to them to work 
in the engineering shops and big workshops and factories to learn the use of machineries 
I think III this wav meohanieal engineers with sufficient technical knowledge may be secured 
They might be given sufficient facilities to work in the research institute if they aie found 
capable, and alto in the demonstration factories at the request of a person interC'ted in 
industry 01 at the lequest of the principal of the industnal college To learn the special 
subject they ought to he apprenticed to a factory for two yeais or so and this will enable them 
to manage the technical part of the factoiy satisfactorily The other kind of supervisor can 
he trained bj taking in matiiculates in a commeicidl school or college where they will 
leaiu accounts, book-keeping and othei commercial subjects which will enable them to woik 
as business managei in a factory 

There is no such organisation in my piovince foi the development of mdustiies 
One Imperial Department under a single head will not be sufficient I state below what is 
requued and ea^h province ought to have the same departments — 

(a) Industnal and Agiioultural Bank 
(i) Research institute w ith laboratories 

Board of Industries to start demonstration factories 


{c) 

(rf) 

(^) 

(/) 

io) 

(/O 


Reorganisation of pnmary and secondary schools to enable hoys to have rudimen- 
tary techmeal training m these schools and they will he managed by the 
Education Department or the University 

Industnal schools or colleges to be placed under the Board of Industries 

Commercial schools and colleges to be placed under the Board of Industiies 

For each of the above sufficient amounts to be earmarked everv year in the Imperial 
Budget 

Industrial reports and trade journals are to be issued by the reseaich instRute if 
possible in the vernacular of the province 

Kient.s“dcp-frtmcnis r org^Msed technical and scientific department exists in Bengal except the Sibpur 

of GoverSt l^ngineeimg College No Impenal Department sitting at Simla, Delhi or Darjeeling will be 
of an} use to the coimtry Such departments ought to be staiied in or near Calcutta and so 
eisil} accessible to all by rail Supreme powei is to he v ested on the head of each department 
1 hav e enumerated above ^ 

Statistics are prepaied in a way on which much rehauce cannot be placed for the 

Milage chovvkidar IS the authoritv from whom these statistics are collected, namely, the crop 

report and the price of food grains, etc , I have seen these done As regards statistics of other 
^ u cannot say anything These statistics are published- in 

the local Gazelle in English, maccfosible to the public, and 999 out of 1,000 do not know 
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intelli 
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aiivtliing ibout them The same thing can bo said about the Commercial Intelligence 
Department 

Outside the municipal limits there aie a er^ feu roads and consequently nea-ly 4- to 5 Roads, raiivvnj a and 
months 111 the year tiansporting of goods is impossible Gradually watciwajs are being silted 'rateraBjs 
up and inland naa igation is becoming dailj impossible 

The freight charged by railwa 3 S aie e'cccssivc foi < hey chaigc by the mailed cipacity Railway freights 
of the agon whereas 1 ho actual u eight of the goods com eyed 16 less On 2 oi 3 occasions 
I had to pay Ks 2-1-6 pei mauiid instead of Re 1-6-10 quoted bj the rail wajs for wrood 
from Baluchistan Generally tho railway companies charge e\cess freight and to get a 
leftind of this one avill ha\e to wrait at least one 3 oar and write at least a dozen legistcred 
letter-- In one or two caces 1 did not got any lefiind I easily got concession in freighl 
fiom the llaT 3 ecling-IIimala 3 an Railway and did not rccoiac any reply to my letter addressed 
to the Tiadtc Manager, Eistem Bengal State Railwa}, on the same subject 

The Forest Department ought to he worked in a business-like wa 3 ’- I ascertained Torcal Dcparlmmit 
from the Debra Dim aulbontics that one class of wood can be bad in plenty in the Ghai wal 
Dni^ion III page 12 of tlio Commercial Guido to the Forest Economic Products in 
India appo irs " under article 26 Cujirc^vi^ Tofiilo^^n (IIunalaTan Gypicss) Oiittiiin and price — 

The possible outturn is not acri largo but snfheicnt probabh to meet such demands as nia 3 be 
made on it for the manufactuic of pencils Mr Jlilward, Division il Forest Olhccr, Jaunsai, 
stiles tlmi he had ')3 trees for sale in 1910 and that on demand arising that number could be 
trebled The pntc in Calcutta would be somewhat over Its 15 poi ton ■” 

I am submitting herewith sopaiato statements about the match and pencil factories 
which were started b 3 me 

the fnllownng IF a shoit histor 3 of the match indnstr 3 111 Calcutt-a and the difficulties jintcb nidnatry 
winch were felt about the “Uippl} of match wood for the Baiido Mataiam Match Factory — 

Tliw factory w as orginally started by Sir (then Dr ) Rash Beliary Glioso, Kt , C S I , C I E , 

111 I'tUT aiiidor my nianigemcnt Guom wood from bunderbund was used and various othei 
woods were tried but some of them proved useless and sonic proved too costly Gaoii wood 
proved sm CFsful in qiialitv and price but the dealers did not like it for the sticks become 
brownish after chopping, so difliculty was, felt in selling them in face of .Tapaiieso competition 
lu 1603 1 joined the factory as its managing partnci and received from Mr A Ilollei of 
Berlin (who supplied all our macluncrios) by the end of 1910, sample sticks awl boxes made 
fiiim some Iwli 111 wends and tlitir names I wrote to Jlr 11 S Pearson, the Impeiial Foiest 
Economist, Debra Dun, and ho aery kindly informed mo lint one of these woods loidd bo had in 
the Darjt cling Forest in largo quantity I requested him to wiito to the Conservator of Forests, 

Bengal, ibout the same On the I'ltli July 1911, I received a communication from the Con- 
sen itorof Forests, Bcngil,on the subject and in September 1611, 1 received twosainple wagons 
of /.terfm wood from the Conservator of Forests, Bengal The Conservator failed to make 
arrangcmonl for aregular Fnpplv when the wood was founJ suitable for mv use The Deputy 
Conservator rcfcrreii me to I'akha^ hall and I^andu Sirdai^ and settled the price at 7 annas 
per mnund (ndcliis letter No 7 IC-G of tliO*23rd Marcli 1912) I took from thorn nearly 1,('00 
maunds of wood during Juno <0 Septemher 1612 1 sent a icpre=cutativc of mine to see the 
Constrv itor and trv to lower the price and find out whether nnv other similai wood can bo 
had ^Iv rcprosenlative had an nitorvievv with Sir II A Farrington, Birt, Deputv Consei- 
vatoi of 1 on sts, and he very kindly intervened and made the abov'cnamed contractors lowei 
the rate to 5 annas 0 pic® per maund and piomised to send two pieces of another wood called 
Knpau It was found to bo very suitable for slicks and I w rote to 1 he Deputy Conseivator 
about it (1 tde my letter of the SOtb November 1612 and his reply of the 4tli December 1912) 

The contrictors f nlcd to supply any hapast wood but supplied nearly 1,900 maiinds of I'vodta 
wood during Octobci to December 1912, but stopped sending aiiv from the end of December 
1912 and repelled letters were sent to them but to no effect From the stock in hand and 
hr ptircharing local Goon wood and other wood and by working tliicc dais in the week I 
continued my work till the end of July 1613 Hence I was obliged to address myself to the 
Secretary, Rcvcmio Department, Government of Bengal, on the 8th !March 1613 , reply to that 
was received from the Consonntor of Forests, Bengal {ude letter No G06 4]0of the 25th 
April 1613) A V ompanson of Ins letter No 006 4-10, with Ins Icttci to the Imperial Forest 
Economist, Dobra Dun, dated the 12th July 1911, and that of the Depiitv Conservator of 
Forests, No 7)0-G of the 4th December 1912, will prove that either the Conseivator and 
Deputy Conscrv ator of Forests, Bengal, had no personal knowledge of the forest 01 they did 
not like any one using these timbers for industrial purposes 1 liad an interview w ith the 
Conservator of Foiests, Darjeeling, on the Titli July 1913, and ho very kindly showed me a 
leport fiom the Divisional Forest Oificer, Kiirseoiig, that 8,000 maunds annually of these two 
timbers could lie had from his Division alone I requested him to supply the required timber 
departmontally and he asked mo to get an order from the Government of Bengal about the 
department al supply and ho would make thenecc'sary arrangement 

The Hon’blo Dr Nilratan Sircar kindly' arranged an interview witli the IIonT'lc 
Mr Lyon and he very kindly gi anted a patient he iring to me and asked me to submit a 
memorial to him stating all the facts I sent tbe same some time in Septembei 1613 Imt 
unfortunately forgot to put the date in it I lecoived reply from the Officiating Secietary, 

Government of Bengal, Revenue Department [mde his letlei No 3718-M E , dated 
the 15th November 1913) On the 2lBt Novembci 1913, 1 sent a reply to the same {vtde niy 
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letteroffbe SlstNovembei 1918) and got leply to it on 15th Dcceniboi 1913 from tlio 
TJnder'Se( rotary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department,, asking me to see the 
HWWrMT Kerr about the supply of wood The Ilon’blc Dr Sircar l.ndlj aecompamed 
me L the day uben I bad an mtervieu rvitb the Hou'ble Mr Ker. lie » p-vt^ont 

heanno- and a-bed me nbat minimum quantity uouldsufTice and I mentioned o,000 manndb 

m each year to which he agieed md suggested a rise in the price and I ''^‘1 
ffe took down notes of these and both Ur Sircar and 1 were impressed that ),000 mannds 
of timber would be given to me 3 early at 7 annas a mauml and we came awa^ satisfied 
Aftei thatinteniew I arranged laboureis and einplo 3 ed two or throe most necessary men to 
cleanse the machineries and wrote to mv managei to join fiom Febniary next On the j-th 
January 19H, I got a lettei fiom the Ilon’ble Mr Ken which fell upon me like i bo t from 
the blue and all my futme hope of recouping mvself was shattered I distnissod the men 
and closed the factoiy for good I could not make oiittlio reason for this and do not know 
up till now why I was depuved of this privilege and through whom If this had not taken 
niace then T could have worked the factoiy successfully and made a decent prolit for the worst 
brand Japanese matches aie being sold at Be 1 xier gross now 

After the war bioke out the Gorernment of Bengal deputed Mr Swan to \isit and report 
on the existing factories m Septembei 1914-, and I quote the following from bis report — 
“■Foiest Depariment should make special airangemcnt for the supply of wood on favourable 
terms to such industries as match, pen and pencil making, ” but up till non nothing has been 
done 


Then the famous debate in the Bengal Council took place at Dacca in July 1915, on the 
motion of Babu Smendia Nath Baneijea but he was silcuced by the Ilon’blo Mr Beateon- 
Bell by stating manx things such as the tiees aie scalteied in the Daricebng Foiesl — as if a 
forest must consist of one Lind of trees only and closely packed — and further lefcrred Bahn 
Siirendra Nath to read ‘ Commeicial Guide to the Foiest Economic Pioducfs of India” and 
" A Monograph on the prospect of the SI itch Industry in the Indian Empire with particulars 
of pioposed Siatch Eactorx sites and woods suitable foi match mannfactnie ” It was 311 st 
like Greek to an oidinaiy Bengali and Balm Siirendra Nath and his honourable colleagues sat 
silent foi e\ ery one of them was as innocent on the subject as babies unborn and the same thing 
must be said of the Honourable Mcmber-in-chaige of the Forest Dcpaifmcnt for ho acted the 
pait of a blind leading a blind, for be I am suie himself had not seen these bool s Other- 
wise he would not hare ventuied to cite these rulings which will go against him In the 
first book, namely, “ Commercial Guide to the Forest Economic Products of India” 
there is no mention about the wood in question and about (he match industrv I quote 
below fiom Part I, Volume I, from the Indian Foiest hlemoirs by Mi R S Troup, F 0 IT , 
Imperial Forest Economist, page 14-6, No 228 — " JStoiJin FrarinifoUa description of wood 
small or moderate sized tree wood white soft Chief u=es posts of huts and excellent foi 
matches ■” Indian Forest Memoir, Part I, Volume 2-— ‘'A Moiiogiaph on the piospcct of tho 
Match Industrv in the Indian Empire with particuhi-b of proposed Match Factory sites and 
woods suitable foi match manufacture ” — 113 the same authoi on pige 48, No — JJvodta 

IS one of the woods available in Bengil for match making At the bottom of 
the same page proposed site for the Match Factories in Bengal" occurs CalcuUa On 
page 49 of the same book Mr A L Mclntire, Conseivator of Foiests, states — That after a 
full consideration of many factois necessaiy for the successful maintenance of such factor 3 
Calcutta and its environs— Khulna and Poit Canning— are the only localities in winch foi tho 
piesant, at least, capitalists are likely to iinest then money on match factoiies” In page 
XXIV of the same book under prticulars legarding the suitability of Indian woods for 
match manufacture appeals — 


No 

r 

1 Scientific 
j name 

VcinncnUr 

name 

Where fonnd 

SaUnbiUtj fer 
match 

i 

[ RnirAnKS 

18 

1 Fvodm Irnxi 
nifoha 

1 

KannVpa, Nep, 
Kaiiu Lcpcliii 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Enstern Himn 
Inya 4,0C0 to 
7.000 ft 

KhiEiaHiUe 

**' 1 cry Binfnbio for peeling, 

1 stichs icrv gjod, also 

1 most snitnblo for hores 
An erccUent wood for 
match maiinfactaro Can 
be peeled in fresh con 1 
ditions " 

Sample from Kurscong yores) 
Dnision, Bengal Tho sample 
floated in the green state 


* Those were tested and repo-ted by Mr A Boiler of Beilin 


u annexed with the same book the places suitable foi match facton is maiked 

witn ffreen ml and against CctcirWa there is a marl hie it ^ 

he much thankful to the Hon’ble Mr Beatson-Bell for the kind advice which 

the^if^ P wWl Babu Suremlra Nath in bis Dacca speech and I have found out 

that T hnvP P d ^ "P "’'‘^^try m Calcutta, but in 

!ofe conaotefr T the Officers of the Imperial Government ancl this is mj only and 
lieTrOfficL Mp"° M my breastanatuial hope that when I eired with the 

man-Wp fp . 1 me- a poor 

SBengal ' ^ ^ appioach the Government 
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As legards railway fieiglit I saw the Manager, Darjeeling-IIiinalaT an Railway, in 
Darjeeling and he asked me to send a formal letter and I did this and got the reply [vide letter 
ISIo D K -2207, dated 24th July 1913) Theorigmal fieight was, I think, 7 annas C pfcs pel 
maund from Darjeeling to Siliguri and it was low ered to 2 aim is pei niaund I applied to 
the iastein Bengal State Hailway on tire subjeet but got the stereotyped leply that " Youi 
Icttei No of The matter is having attention and I hope to address you again 

on the subject ” Since then no reply although several reminders were sent 


hxtiact from letter Ho 149i — 601, dated the 12th Juh/ 1911, fom the Conseivafor of Foiesis, 
Bengal, to the Imperial Forest JSconomist, Dchra Bun 

Y * ~ ~ ^ ^ % 

Evodia Frai iiufolta is plentiful in the Dai jeeling foiests nheie it is consjdeied useless 
even foi liienood Preight on the Daijeeling-Himaiayan Railway is high hut if the match 
factoiy think they can use the timhei at a piofit ariangcroents can be made to supply evpei- 
imentally a small quantitj of the wood if they state definitely what numbei of cubic feet 
are wanted and agree to beai the actual cost of collection and tianspoit Airaiigements for 
a regiilat supply could be made later if the experiment is successful I am informing the 
factory 


No 1495 — 004, dated Darjeeling, tlie 12th July 1911 


Extract foi warded to the Manager of the Baude Mataram Match Factoiy, Calcutta, for 
infoimation 


(Sd) C E MURIEL, 
Consei valor of Foi ests, Bengal 


No *40 G , dated Darjeeling, the 23rd Xtarcti 1012 
Drom — 1 \V A GatLVr, , Deputy Consciomtor of ForestB, Darjciln g Dui'ion, 

To— Oho Managing Proptie oi, Cande Mataram Match Factory, 38, llussa Eoad, South, Tolljgunj Post Office, 
Calcutta 

In continuation of this office letter No 707-G of the 8th instant, I have the honour 
to infoirn vou, m leplj to your paiagiaph 2 of letter of 27th Pebmary 1912, that Pakhay 
Lall and Naiidu Sirdars of Senchal Range, Joio Bungalow, Ghoom Post Office, have agreed 
to supply you with P '1 ennt/ofm at an unifoim late of Re 0*7-0 (annas sexen) pei 

maund delueied on the waggons at ti boom station For further communication please addiess 
them diiect at the abovementioned address 


Dated Calcutta, the 30th Noiemher 1912 
From— Bahu SAII.E^D! A Nath JIitra, 

To — The Deputy Coii'crTator of Forests, Darjeeling 

I beg to think qou foi the two sample pieces supplied by x ou at the request of my 
lepiesentative One of them raaiked "K'" and called ‘'Kapasbi" xxill suit mo exactly 
I am xxiiling to the contioctoi Nandu and Pakbav sirdai of Joie Bungalow, Ghoom, to 
take pel mission fiom you to fell these tiees and send me 500 maunds of this xvood by the end 
,of Januarx next hly lepiesentative told me that this xxood can be had in plenty m the 
Goxernment Reseixe horest 

Kindly let me know w’liaf quantity I can usually get each jeai of tins xxood and for 
how long ? I will lequire about 18,000 maunds each yeai 1 shall be obliged if you wall 
giant me monopoly of tins and Eiodia FrariHr/blta wood for a period of twelve vears so 
that these tiees may not be used as fuel oi foi any othei purpose 


Ko V50 G , dated Darjeeling, the 4tli Decemher 1912 
From— The Dcpntx Conseri alor of Forests, Darjeeling Division, 

To— The Managing Proprietor, Bande Mataram Match Factory, 38, Rns a Eoad, South, Tolly gnnj Post Office, 
Caicntfa -* 

In reply to ■>our letter of the 80th ultimo, I hax'e the honour to intimate that this 
Depaitment cannot gixe monopoly and that you must buj from sirdars who will, as a 
rule, bare plenty of these xvood^ / 

Dated Caicntfa, the 8th Maich 1913 
From— Bahu SaiIiENIUia Nath Mitjia, 

To— The Secretary, Eexenno Department, Goxeinraent of Bengal 

I beg to infoim you that J, in conjunction with Di R. B Ghose, have started a match 
factory winch is being managed by me 

This being a new xentnie in Bengal I haxe had great xlifficulty in finding suitable timber 
for match miking, hut aftei caiiynig out many expenments and spending consideiable sums 

21 
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These timben I c.n get .n lun.lcd quani.t.ce from the Darjeeling Dn.sion but nnlera 

following anangomentB — , n , n 

(t) To Bupply me uith 15-20,000 imiintls of two limbers anrmnllv, or to nllon mj 

^ contractoi only to fell tlie«e Bpccies 

(ttl If the logB arc supplied by the Forest Dopirtmcnt, to do bo at co.l pruo and 
^ only charge a nominal lojallj or if I am allowed to extract them to bo allowed 
to do so at G pies per cubic foot, ns is the case with tea box woods 

(,»•) If the logs be supplied by the Forest Department, that tlici sboiild bo not less 

than 5 feet long, with a midgirth of 2 fcotC incbcs with bark on 

ftol That an area bo Bot aside for my use in w Inch the two abovcmentioncd Fpcacs be 

resera ed so that there may bo a Bustaiiiod supply for the future sudaiciit to y leld 
at least 20,000 maunds anmially 

(ti) That I be gnen a lease in the Darji cling Di\ision extending o\cr 15 yeim during 
which penod I gnaraiitco to iitilwc the annual siipph put at my disjKmal 
(ti) That the Forest Department be requested to select the forest m the D.trjeeling 
Distnct for which the lease is to bo guen 


>io coo — 110, Ca(od Parjcclinp, the !5th April 1013 
rrom C F 'Mtiniri, I »q , CmiiorTnlor of 1 orrstr, Htncal, 

To— Bnhu SjUmsdui Nath MlTnA,l)nn<lo llnlmm Mulch Inclo r, 33, Umii ItosA, Socth, Tollygonj I’oit 
Offi e , 

With reference to youi applic ition, dated Stb ultimo, addressed to the f'ccrctary lleieniio 
Department of the Goiernmcnt of Bengal, and winch has been sent to me for disposal, 1 ba.o 
the honour to inform you that tho trees Itodsa fraxunfoUa and Trcna ortentchs do not grow 
alone hut are scattered over tho forests 

Under the working plan for the Darjeeling Dixision ticos of all kinds are in tried for 
sale in groups and it IS undesirable to liaxo more than one purch wer working in ana group 
In tho gioups marked for felling rn 1913-14 there arc 120 Kapislu trees and 2 Khannkjia 
mixed up with a much larger number of trees of other Fpccioe Ilicsc trees no all oaer 
feet girth and you require billots of 2' C" in girth only, so that a ou would only utiliro n 
small proporliou of tho trees if they were sold separately to a on 

In these circumstances the most cona emcnl and economical method for cxlrachon is to sell 
the Kapashi and Khanakpa trees along with the other trees in each group and for you to 
purchase from the contractors, who buy tho groiijis at auction, such portions of the Kapashi 
and Khanakpa trees as suit you 

2 The Forest Department cannot undertake extraction for trade purposes in the 
Darjeeling Division nor can a lease bo granted to vou for the extraction of 2 species of trees 
growing scattered in small numbers oxer the forest 

It IS open to you to bid at tbo auction for any group of trees marked for felling 


Ptlcii CalcnlU, tlio 


101 


From— Bnljn Sm^sDr v Kath SIitea, Propno*4)r, Banilc Mntaram Match lactory, 

To— The Hon'blc Mn P C Btou, C S I , Member, Lxccutivc Council to tho Governor of Ikngnl 

I have the honour to bring to joul Ivind notico tint I am the mninging proprietor of iv 
match factory -svbich 1 started ni partnership Avith Dr Rash Behan Glioso in 11)07 

This being a new venture in Bengal I haxo had great diflioully in Gndiug suitable kinds 
of timber for making match sticks and boxes After carrying out uianv experiments and 
mending considerable sums of money I liaxe found out that three kinds of timber tie 
Khanakpa frastinifoha) Kapashi {Acer campleUtanH Trema Orunialts) and Arupito,’ 

all 01 which are available in tho Darjeeling and Kurseong Forests are suilablo for the 
pui*pose 

In order to secure these I submitted an application on the Sth Slardi last to the Secre- 
tary, Eevenuo Department, and he forwarded tho same to tho Conservator of Forests, 
Darjeeling, for disposal on the 19th April ' 

The Conservator of Forests addressed me a letter on tho 25th April last (copy enclosed) 
from which it appears that he was under the impression that I wanted pieces of timber of 2 feet 

^0 the minimum 

I had the honoui to have an intei-view with the Censers a(or of Forests on the Sth Julx last in 
trim a, aovirnett which ho could not cuppiv the required t.mbcj 
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deparimentally I explained to him that it was not possible foi me to rely upon the sirdars 
for a regular supply of timber for the following reasons — 

(1) According to the conditions of auction sale they would have some allotted time for 

felling the trees which aiiangement would make it impossible for them to 
suppl^me regularly with //reea timber throughout theyeai 

(2) There might not be any of the abovementioned kinds of timbei in the portion of 

forest sold to them in a paiticular year 

The Conservator of Forests kindly fuither read out to me i note from the Assistant 
Consenator of Forests, Knrseong, from which I found that a laige quantity of the material 
could be had from the Kuiseong Division I next had a coriespondence wish the Assistant 
Conservator, Kurseong, ot which I enclose copies herewith 

I humbly pray that the following arrangement may be made by the Forest Depart- 
ment — 

(f) That steps may be taken for supplying me 20 and 30 thousand maunds of the 
three abovementioned timbers annually at the rate of 2 to 3 thousand 
maands a month 

(tt) That charges should be made only on the actual cost incuired by the Forest 
Department in felling, cutting the logs »nto the required size, caiiying them 
to the station and loading them on the waggon, and that the royalty should 
' be nominal 

(ttt) That the logs should be 5 feet long and with a minimum midgirth of 2 feet 
6 inches and maximum 5 feet with the baik on, and these be despatched ns 
soon after felling as possible 

(tv) That not less than 150 maunds of timber should be loaded in each waggon 

(n) That the abovementioned species of trees be pieserved so that there may be a 
sustained supply for the futuie 

(ct) That the Forest Department should select the foiest in the Darjeeling and 
Kurseong Divisions for this purpose 

I beg leave to suggest that the abovementioned work of felling, gathering and conveying 
the timber may be effected by contract laboui under supervision of the existing staff thus 
avoiding any permanent increase of establishment charges for additional staff 

It IS my further prayer that if neoessaiy the Government of Bengal would kindly 
repiesent to the Government of India the desiiability of having the orders of the Supi erne 
Govemment which prevents my having a regulai supply of timber depaitmentally, relaxed in 
favour of the first industry of its kind on this side of India 


No 37i8 M K, dated Calcutta, tlie IBtb November 1913 

Trom — The Hon’ble Mr H P SxuiiAx, ICS, OSciating Secretary to the Goverumont of Bengal, 

To — Babn SiiLEvrax Nxls Mitea 

1 am directed to refer to your undated letter addressed to the Honourable Member-in- 
charge, which was received on the 13th Septembei 1913 You ask that arrangements may 
be made by the Forest Department for supplying you diieot with three kinds of timber, 
VIZ , Kapashi, Khanakpa and Arupate foi making match sticks and boxes in the Bande 
Mataram Match Factorj of which you are the managing propnetor 

2 In reply, I am to say that, after giving yom lettei careful consideiatiou, the 
Governor in Council regrets his inability to comply with your request It is true that a 
consignment of 150 maunds of Khanakpa timbei was supplied to the Bande Matuam Match 
Factory in September 1911 at a veiy low figure, but that timbei was obtained in close 
proximity to the railway and only the baie cost of felling and transport was charged As 
has already been explained to you by the Conservator of Forests, it would be impossible for 
the Forest Department to guarantee a regular supply at similar rates Its existing staff 
would not snfbce for the woik, and the limitations you set upon the size of the logs to he 
supplied would result in heavy wastage, which would entail loss on the Department 

3 The most economical arrangement for all concerned is foi the match factory to 
continue as at present to obtain the timber through the contiactors who buy the tiees in the 
groups and make use of the whole tree 

d "With reference to yom request that the Kapashi and Khanakpa tiees may hepieseived ' 
for a sustained eupply in the future, I am to state that the Forest Department does not 
desiie to perpetuate species of such little value, but proposes to stock the forests of the 
Darjeeling Division with more valuable woods , there will, however, be a varying outturn of 
Khanakpa and Kapashi for many years to come, and the Conservator of Forests, Bengal, will be 
glad to keep yon informed regularly of the number of trees that will be available each yeai 
and to keep you m touch with the purchasing contractors Such information will usually 
he available some few months before felling as the markings in groups are done in advance 

2d A 
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Dated the 21st November 1913 


TrT"afi“reS™ rorestBranch 

I Wo the honour to acknowledge receipt of jour letter No STIS-M R of the 15th 
instant, and submit the following foi joui favourable consideration 

The Government appears to be dismclmed to comply with my humnle request chiefly on 

these grounds — 

A« icrrords the rates I hes to point out that in my Hst letter I did not offer any 
^ ^ particdar rate high or low for the supplj of tinibei though I uicdentilly 
{rayed that the actual cost should be charged apnst me If howeier he 

' LLnment would kindly let me kn-w the rates it ivh.ch it uould be possible 
for the Forest Depaitment to grant a reguhi sup])ly l shall be glad even to 

strain my lesouices in order to meet the wishes of the Government as far as 

possible 

(a'l As regards the question of labour necessary for the pm pose I suggested in my 
last that the uork of felling, gatheiing and collecting the timber might be 

effected by contract labour under the superviBiou of the existing stiff and I 
have not the least objection to pay anv necessary charges on this account I 
ho])e however that no permanent addition to the evisting staff would be 
necessary 

(31 As regards the size of the logs it is true I entered into some details that would be 
convenient for my purposes, if however the Depaitnicnt finds any difficulty in 
ohsening the details I shall be quite satisfied with a supph of anj size piovided 
the minimum midgirth does not fall short of 2' 6 " 


I maj be permitted to mention here that in spite of repeated efforts I have failed to get 
a regular supply of the requisite timber thiough the contiaclois and the prospect of the 
factory now entirely depends on the beneficence of the Goveinment 

I am giateful for the offer of regulai information legardiiig the trees m question but 
for leasons mentioned in my previous lettei I am atraid that it will not be always possible 
for me to seouie timber from the contiactois 

Under the above circumstances I piay that the Goveinment will kindlj mike arrange- 
ment for supplying me with the three kinds of timbei, , AT/uiiicrlyirt, KajiasJn and Arupate 
direct through the Forest Department 

As regards the Foiest policy I do not venture to enter into any discussion with the 
Government I am confident, however, that the existing stock of the abovementioned trees 
will be quite enough foi my puiposes foi several years to come 


Ko 4281-M R , dated Calcutta, the 15th December 1913 
Rrom — J N Mixba, Esq , Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

To— Babu Sailendea. Natk iliTEA, 91, Bngan Road, Bhoiivnnipur 

With reference to your letter, dated the 22nd November 1913, regarding the supply of 
certain kinds of timber foi the Bande Mataram IMatch Factory, I am directed to saj that the 
Hon’ble Mr Kerr, Revenue Secietary to Government, will be glad to see you in office any 
day this week between 10 a ii and 1 pm 




From— The Hon’ble Mr J H Kerb, C I E, I C S , Secretary to the Govornmeut ol Bengal, 

To— Babu SAttEVBEA Natii MiteA, 91, Baknl Bagan Eoad, Ehonampur 

vou W fbe n ^ November 1913, regarding the supply to 

DariSlm{ t of certain kinds of timber from the reserved forests m the 

Darjeeling and Kurseoug Forest Divisions lor the Bande Mataram Match Factory I am 

ie'rJts\nr^""'‘^“"?®^ careful consideration of your application, the Governor in 

iXrrenuirfdhi H T T ® departmental extraction of the 

timber required bj j on But as alieadj promised, Goveinment will assist vou as far as 

possible, in youl dealings with the contractors ^ ^ 

2 1 am to add that it has been ascertained from the Conservator of Forests that 5 000 
arrangements with the contractors as to pit and slp^y' own 
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The foUoioing ts a note on theg^encd factory of the Small Industries Development Company, 

Limited 

The 'companj uas stalled in 1007 mth a subscubed capital o£ Rs 83 jj 90 at Rs 10 each Pencil facforr 
for 8,359 sbaies, of wbicb Rs 53,030 only were lealized Soine of tbepiomoteis -who piomised 
ten thousands of inpees even did not pay foi the shares which they put against their name 
The company stiuggled haid to raise the money by selling shaies but failed so that thej had 
to hollow money at a high inteiest 

At first there was difficulty in obtaining suitable wood Numeious kinds of wood were 
tried but none seemed satisfactoiv , the only wood found suitable was Cupressus Torulossa 
(Him ilayan C}pie=s) We seemed this wood fiom Pandit Sunderlall Patbak, the foiest officer 
of Patiala State, and subsequently tbiough Mi Pearson, Forest Economist, Debia Dun, secured 
a few pieces which when worked seemed to suit our pm pose It was quoted in his book (The 
f orameicial Guide of the Forest Economic Pioducts in India — page -tS) Rs 45 pei ton deli- 
vered in Calcutta But when asked to supply the foiest officer of Jansuar quoted Rs 75 per 
ton So the cost was piohihitive for our purpose 

Aftei all, cedar wood was found in Baluchistan which was the only source we looked 
for our supply But the attached coriespondence will show how bitterly we were disappointed 
by the action of the Baluchistan Government 

The question of fieight which IS of prime impoitance unless redressed is absolutely pro- 
hibitive to a concern like ours e wanted the freight to be calculated on the actual weight 
and not on the marked carrying capacity of the wagon in which it can be put in even filled 
up to the brim In bringing cedai wood fiom Quetta to Kalighat the railway companies 
charged Rs 460-6-0 foi 320 maunds whereas it took us 30 shillings per ton to bring 6 tons of 
cedai wood fiom London to Calcutta 

De Plastic clay The Diiector of Geological Survey replied that it could be found in 
Lakhi and Kirthar group in Baluchistan and in Gondowana group in Bengal 

Local manufactuied products ought to be purchased by the Government and the rail- 
Wa'^ s ought to give an impetus to the industiieb and give them ar opportunity During the 
last census m 1911, the Contiollei of Stationeiy kindly placed with us an ordei of two lakhs 
of pencils and gave us one month to manufictuie them We supplied the pencils m the 
allotted time and to the satisfaction of all concerned as will appear iiom the correspondence but 
since then not a single pencil was taken from us We sent some pencils to Sir T R Wynne, 
the Chairman of the Railway Board, and he was satisfied with the pencils {vide his letter, dated 
9th March 1911) We appioaehed the E I Railwiy, the premier railway in India, and got 
the accompanying letter from the Controllei of Stores but not a single pencil was taken from 
ub up till now 


Extract from letter No 370, from Extra Assistant Gonservatoi of Forests, (Quetta, dated 25th 

Novemiet 1912 

" hTeveitheless for the year 1913-14, the Revenue Commissioner of Baluchistan is willing 
to allow the cutting of 1,000 maunds of the woods from the dying trees in the last resort 
provided that the hist effort is to obtain the 5,000 maunds itqmied for the pencil supply 
from dead wmod ” 


Since then 3 consignments of cedai* wood came but owing to the heavy freight and the 
quality of the wood fiom the dead trees which is chiefly used for fuel and have cracks and 
insect borings in the centre, it was discontinued 

Then application was made through the Department of Commeice and Industry, to the 
Government of India, foi the supply of live cedar -trees and in reply, Ho 8464 — 41, dated 
0th June 1915, appears the following extract — 

“ In view of the scanty reproduction and exceedingly slow growth of the Jumper the 
Go\ ernment of India legiet that they aie unable to allow commeicial exploitation of the 
live trees of the Juniper forest They are asking the Agent in Baluchistan to do his 
best to seouie for the Small Industries Company a reasonable supply of fairly sound dry 
timber.” 


Extract from lettei No lbO-F>,fiom the Eevenue Commissioner of Baluchistan, dated 80th 

June 1915 

“ M ith lefeience to paiagiaph 2 of the letter No 8461 — 41, dated 14th June 1915, 
from the Government of India, Department of Commeice and Indubti^, to your address, I 
have the honour to say that the Honouiable Agent has aheady granted a concession 
for the supply of 5,000 maunds diy Jumper timbeis per annum for three jears to Professor 
Godbole of Daral Singh College, Lahore, and I am afraid it will not be possible to grant you 
any large quantity of Juniper timbei for these three years If 3 ou will let me know your 
requiiements, efforts will be made to try and accommodate as far as possible ’’ 
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No 1293, dated 7th Fehruary 19 U 

From the ControUer of Stores, East Indian Kailway 

„p., .. tSp 

lead pencils at present, the samples submitted by you However app 
Ohal Evidence, 5th December 1916 

,, ,, r\ VriTi flnafed the Small Industries Development Company in 1908 

Mr A Clatterton Q A "VVe started with pencils and buttons at the 

■What industries did you piopose to take up i‘—A w e stariea u p 

beginmng^h^t the capital of this company ?-J The subscribed capital was Rs 83,590 and 

we got only Rs 52,050 s ai i ii, i 

Q What became of these factoiies The pencil is going on and the button we have 

Q From what material did you make buttons ? J From shells 
Q Where was the factory ? — J In Calcutta 

Q You say that there was over-development in the manufacture of soap and there was 
pnee cutting Were these very small factories? J Ver}-^ small 

Q Making an inferior I ind of soap There was supeiior soap also At first they 

made the superior soap and then the quality began to deteriorate 

Q -iou say that Goveinment ought to take the lead in starting demonstration factories 
and that they should be handed over to private persons after the experimental stage is oyer 
What do you consider should be the completion of the experimental stage?— ^ When it is 
found that articles of good quality are manufactured and the anangement for raw materials 
has been made 

Q Would you consider it not necessary to carry the thing to a commercial success ?— 
J If they have made the right stuff and arrangements for securing the proper raw materials 
have been made 

Q That does not prove that the articles can be manufactuied commercially Don^t yon 
want to prove that they can be made a commercial success ? — J It will prove a commercial 
snccess if the articles can be made here 


Q After the materials have been tested and satisfactory products made from them, don't 
you want to lun the industry for some time and tram the Indian manager and the workmen ? 
— J I have said that all tuese managers and foremen should be taken into the demonstration 
factories to learn part of the woi k 

Q With reference to the industrial bank yon propose that the management should be one 
half nominees of Govemnient and the other half elected by the shareholders How do you 
propose that the money should be invested ? Who is to advise?— A The directors 

Q Do you propose that the directors should be expeits in industrial matters ? — A Not in 
industrial matters They would advance money in a businesslike way 

Q If there is an industrial bank started the directors will want expert advice as to the 
investment ot the money 7 — A They can see the balance sheet of the concern and act accord- 
ingly 

Q Is -that the only criterion ? In some cases the more money that is advanced tue 
greater will be the risk involved 1—A Not in that way For instance, I have a pencil factory 
and I want some additional machinery and I want some money, in that way I mean 

Q You suggest that there should be a technical institute for Bengal and that the Director 
should be a high class scientist who should be engaged for a certain number of years for a 
fixed period VI hat do you mean by lixed period ? — A For a certain number of years, say 5 
or 8 or 10 years 


Q What IS the object in limiting the time l—A You may not get good men coming out 
if you do not fix the period ./ a o t, 

Q Then you suggest that the technical institutes should be intimately associated with the 
Director of Industnes whom j on propose should be created and the governing bodies of the 
technical institutes should be advisers to the Director Is that youi idea?— A Yes 

Q BandeMafaram Match Factory one of your concerns f—A That was started 

by myself and Dr Rash Behary Ghose ' 

Q What became of this match factory ? — A It is closed now 

Q And the machinery ? — A It is lying there 

^ ^ ^ e could not get the wood We could 

not get the wood fiorn the Gov'^rnment forests as we expected ° 

Q Putting your factory in Calcutta you had to mepf; wifTi q tmT.* ^ 2 • j.i 
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Still I used to sell them at a lower price My price was 10 annas and thens w.is lil to 13 
annas 

Q Did you not get wood from the United Provinces or from the forests further North ^ 
—A The railway rates would be piohibitive and especially for the match industry you want 
green rvood diy wood would not do 

Q Have any applications been received for the sale of the machinery ?-~A I have not 
received any Mr Swan made the enijuiry and he assured me that he would try to get the 
wood for me 

Q No steps have been taken by Mr Swan ? — A Nothing of the kind 
Q When you started this factory what class of boy sdid you get to do the work? — 
A Boys of 8 and 10 years 1 employed about 40 '' 

Q In regard to education was your factory working long enough to foim any 3 udgment 
as to the qualifications of the boys that you wanted in matters of general education ? — 
A, Some of them did not know how to read and wiite 

Q How long were you running this factory?—^ Fiom 1908 to 1913 
Q Did you find that boys who received elementary education took to the work better 
than those who had no elementan education ? — A Those who had no education took to the 
w oik more easily 

Prtstclent — Q Whom do you find more efficient, boys who have had some education or 
those who have not had any education at all ? — A The boys whom I employed in my factory 
had very little education 

Q You were not able to gat boys with some education ? — A No 
Q You do not mean to say that education is a disadvantage ? — A Certainly not 
Q Have you had any practical training in match making 1—A No 
Q. You brought out a German to run the factory ? — A Yes 
Q Was he an expert match maker ? — A Mr Roller sent him out 

Q You have no idea of whether this man was a first class technical man or onlv an 
ordinary workman ? — A He did his work well and trained many of my boys 

Q, So your real trouble was the supply of suitable wood ?-~A Yes 
Hon^lle Pandit M M Malaviya — Q How many match factories are there working in 
India ? — A There are two only One at Ahmedabad and one at Bareilly 
Q, And one at Kotah ?— A That did not work regularly 

Q What IS the total quantity of matches imported ? — A That I cannot tell you 
<2 There is need for more match factories ? — A Certainly 

Q What IS the amount of capital that you invested in your factory ? — A One lakh of 
rupees 

Q You say as regards freight that the Eastern Bengal Railway replied that the matter 
was receiving their attention and that they would address you shortly Have you received any 
communication ? — ^ That is the only letter which I got 

Q So far as the machinery and the workmen were concerned you had no difficulty, vour 
chief difficulty was suitable wood You failed to get that in spite of youi best endeavoui 
You have no complaint to make as regards the information contained in the Gov ernment 
publications about this being a suitable centre for a match factory It is only u ith regard 
to the getting of wood that you found difficulties ? — A Yes The wood was the only thing 
that stood in the way 

Q Did you not write to the Commerce and Industry Department ? — A I did not 
Q I wish you had done so ? — A 1 should probably have got the same reply from them 
as well 

Q I can assure you that you would have received a more helpful response from Mr Low 
As regards the pencil factory, you were not actually misled bv the information given lu the 
Commercial Guide But the practice did not conform to the information given there It 
was probably the fault of the particular officer concerned You cannot say that the rnform- 
ation misled you It may be right ? — A It may be 

Q The pencil factory has been a success ? — A Yes 

Mr G E Low — Q When did you start your match factory ? — A I began in 1908 
but actually worked from 1909. 

Q Don^t you think you would have been wisei if you had begun by going about and 
seeing as to the quantity of timber that is available ? — A How can 1 do it 

Q You speak about the getting of the classes of timber you require out of the forests 
through special contractors The Forest Department sell a certain area If they get any- 
body else working in the coupe the regular contractor will accuse him of stealing and the 
former would not give so high a price for the coupe The regular contractor on the other 
hand if he gets all that grows in the area will try to make the largest possible profit he can 
out of any one who wants to purchase Have you any suggestion for overcoming this 
difficqlt ^? — A I ^hink the coupes may be so arranged so that a certiain number of tines may 
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ve-ir Mr Muriel pointed out that they ^ere sold in bloc) 
few trees of the Lind I want In other yeai's I shall get 


blocks In one yeai 
more I suggest 


bo felled everi 

idifrso many tiees should he made available m eveiy )ear 

nou’bll randtt M 21 Malamya-Q, If the Government help j on to obtain the uood 
you require, are v ou ready to stai t the factory at once 

q You do not think there will be any othei difficulty Difficulties about paper will 

0 That will be temporary ?-J I do not know whether it will be temporary or for good 
Allthenaneis I use to get 'from England As regards chemicals, klessrs Waldio and 
Comjany have promised to^upplv me if I will leqiiiie them on a largescale 

Hon’ble Srr Faznlbloy Gn,mMoy-Q In reply to one of the members of the Commission 

you said that you could work this match factory \uth profit if you had the wood hat 

Jrice are you prepared to pay ?-^ I agree to pay 7 annas a maiiiid 

0 That IS a concession ?-^ Not a concession The actual piic(yw as, I believe, four annas 
a maund The two wao.a-oii loads which the Forest Department supplied me came to only 4 
annasamauivlincludmFioyalfc}, the felling charges and tl.e cost of bunging the wood to 
the railw'ay station 

0 How much IS the cost of the wood and how much the other material? Can you tell 

the neiceiitat'e louehly ?— ^ For chemicals you want three annas For wood 3 annas G pies 
and^for paper labels^ and all that 9 pres J\Iy cost of production was 9 anins per gross. I 
was selling at 10 annas 

Q How much money have you put in ? — J A lakh of lupees 
Q Have you got the men and the machines ? — A Yes 

Q In the industrial bank suggested if instead of Goveinment siihsciibing the capital, 
suppose theGoveiniuent guarantees mteiest Don't y ou think the jiublic w ill subsciibe ?—A At 
the present moment the Government ought to subscribe Otherwise the public would not, 

Q If the Government guarantees 5 per cent z/ Then money will come in If 

Government guarantees 4 to 5 per cent then money will be forthcoming in Beng il 

President — q Referring to this coirespondence that is pimtcd with youi evidence, do 
you object to our sending it to Government ? — A I hive not the loist objection 

q We will send it to the Government of Bengal and a=lc them if they have any explana- 
tion ot the apparent failure to supply wood Will you come and sec me eailv in the new 
year after oui return from the Cential Pioviiices ? — A That will suit me veiy w'ell 

Sir D J Tata — Q With refeience to those boys of 8 and 10 who woik in the factory do 
you think that the towii-bied boy who has received a little education is apt to he moie dis 
inclined to woik than those who have no education and who come from the rural parts ? — A I 
think both of them woik with their hands at the machinery 

Q 1 he moment a boy gets some education he is inclined to be lazy ? — A By little 
education I mean only reading and writing That makes no difference Oui mistiies are all 
getting Rs 40 and Rs 50 They all know to read and write They do not complain of 
anything 

q My experience has been that town-bred boys are apt to be a little la?y, and they’ are 
not inclined to work as hard and smh long hours as the others ? — A Of course it is so But 
the bovs whom I employ are all town-bied boys 

* Note — The records of tlie Gorcrament of 1 iiignl wineli ocro Uindlj plnced at tlio disposal of tlio Comniis 
Sion, slio-ned that no gnarnntco of an aiinnn! snppl) ol 5, COO maunds of timber suitable for imtv,lics liad been {,ncii 


Witness No 111 


Lieutenani-Colonel Siu Leonard Rogers, IMS, Piofessoi of Pathology, Medical College, 

Ctihuifa 

WniiTEN Evidence 

I fear that I have no expeit knowledge legaiding the testing of drugs made in India 
I am howevei interested in some questions legaiding the cultivation of ceitain medicinal 
plants and the manufacture of important drugs fiom them, and submit the followino- views 
thereon 

Precis of —Cinchona PiAXTAaioNS and the manlpactui e or Quinine —Gov- 

ernment cinchona plantations and quinine factoues exist in the Daijeeling hills and in Madias 

and I have recently visited the former with Mayor Gage, IMS, the Superintendent In a 
report on the prevalence of feveis in the Dmaypur Distnct of Bengalm 1904, I drew attention 
to the utter inadequacy of the seven dispensaries and foity post offices among ] 500 000 
inhabitants of that intensely malaiious district to distiibute enough quinine to have’ the 
slightest effect on the disease, and noted that the stock of quinine in the dispensaiics was 
utterly inadequate, in one of them theie having been only six diaclims— barely sufficient to tieat 
two cases of malaiia— at the time of my visic and I suggested utilising the villao^e school 
master to supply qumme to the children, who aie by far the gieatest suffeierrfiom the 
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dlse^Be I understand tint ns a lesult of that report tlie cmcbona pUntations were consider- 
ably e\tended in the Dar]eelmg lulls and the outturn of quinine has been greatly increased by 
Ma]or Gage, who has built up a considei able resene The sale of quinine in Bengal has 
considerably increased during the last few years under the Provincial Malaria Committee and 
the Sanitary Commissionei. The last icpoit of Maioi Cage sboued that the cinchona planta- 
tions have been a financial success^ so their furthei extension appears to be advisable, as onlv 
the fringe of the gieat quertion of an adequate supply of quinine for ti eating the millions 
suffeiing from malaiia in India has been touched, and the econoonc loss due to the weakening 
of the population in Bengal and other malarious paits of India is incalculable 

IprcACOA-NnA AND Emitinc — It was only in 1903 that I pointed out that amoebic dysen- 
tery IS the common foim in Bengal, and that ipecacuanha, which had pieviously been used in 
all kinds of dvsenteiy uith veiy varying lesults, was a specific in the amoebic form, but use- 
less 111 other forms In 1907 I showed that tiopical livei abscess can be pievented by the use 
of ipecacuanha in the eaily febiile stages, and which has led to the very great decrease in the 
prevalence of that disease In 1914 I discovered that soluble salts of emetine were veiv 
much more effective than ipecacuanha by the mouth, which it has since almost entirely 
leplaced Owung H’gely to the wai, the price of emetine has gone up very greatly, as 
Government required so much for Gallipoli and Egypt, but even before the war the Govern- 
ment of Bengal did not supply the drug in anything hire sufficient quantity foi many of then 
hospitals, including the Campbell hospital with seveial huiidied dysentery patients a year 
with 40 per cent (mortality During one v ear I supplied the drug through a grateful patient, 
and greatlj^ leduced the moitahty, but the late has gone up again since my supply ceased 
The diet of the patients duiing the e\tia time they are in hospital for want of emetine is 
doubtless much moie costly than the drug, so this policj appears to me to be as unsound as it 
IS inhumane At mv suggeotion IMaior Gage Ins been culti\ ating ipecacuanha for some 
time, but two or thiee years w ill elapee before he can make emetine on a sufficient scale to 
supply even a small portion of the needs of India The total alkaloids of ipecacuanha can 
be prepared at a small fi iction of the cost of pure emetine hj drochloride, and my experience on 
piotovoa and in cases of amoebic djseulery lead me to behove that it wall be nearly as efficient, 

111 which case the problem will be greatly simplified India and other tiopical and sub- 
tropical countries will not reap the full nenefit fiom the discoveries leading to the great 
advances in 0111 methods of treating amoebic dysenterj and hepatitis until Government can 
supply the necessary drugs in amjile amounts to all then liospitals and dispensaries and sell it 
at a cheap late to medical practitioners 

OiT or CiinvoroDicyr — This diug has recently been shown to he very effective 
and safe in hook-worm disease, so it may well leploce the noiv veiy expensive and more 
depressant thymol and heta-napthol Major Gage at my suggestion has just commenced to 
glow it The oil at piosent comes fiom America and is cvpensiye 

The above aie examples of drugs which aie especially required in the tieatment of widely 
prevalent tropical diseases of India, the pieparation of which on a large scale hv the Government 
of India would be of great adyantage to the countiy One jeason why a large reseive of 
quinine should he kept in stock is for use during such epidemics of malaria as that yvhicli 
caused very gieat loss of life in the Punjab in 1908, much of which might have been pievented 
by a wider free distribution of qumine as a special measure on the same piinciple as fimiiie 
relief woiks, for such epidemics follow excessive lainfall and their epidemiology is sufficiently 
understood to allow the sanitary department foicseeing them in time to take measures to save 
many byes, winch yyould he much more useful than publishing and discussing voluminous 
statistics based on absolutely unieliahle data, such as most of the vital statistics of the oivil 
population of India 

PnAiniocoiocicAT IxvrsTiGATioxs — At the present time there is no piofessoiship of phar- 
mocologv in India, and no material amount of investigation of drugs has been earned out 
111 this country One such post Ins been sanctioned for the Calcutta School of Tiopical 
Medicine after the war is over The fact that emetine was known for over eighty years 
before its therapeutic y alue in amoibic dysentery and hepatitis was discovered ivill suffice to 
show^ the importance and need of such work Theie are many Indian indigenous drugs 
requiring scientific investigation, our knoyvledge of the chemistiy of Chaulmoogia oil, the 
best known icmedj foi Jepiosy, for example, being still elementary, although it is now being 
investigateil foi me with the help of a grant from the Indian Medical Beseaich Fund, while I 
have iccentiv obtained a geneioiis donation of half a lakh fiom the Mahaiaja of Darbhanga 
for woik at indigenous dings 


Oral EviorxcE, Oth DFcryiBLU 1916 

President — Q I understand that a great deal of your actiyity has not immediately been 
concerned with our objects, hut is concerned wuth the manufacture, on a large scale, of 
drugs that might Vie made sufficiently cheap and available to the people of India, in order ^ 
that the othoi yyork that yon have done may be tuined into account Apait from the 
investigation of the physiological and therapeutical action of drugs, and apait also fiom 
the distiibution of knowledirc concerning then uses, can von suggest a scheme foi extend- 
ing tlieir manufacture m India ? — J They have the nucleus at Serail in the Daijeehng hills 
and can do a great deal moie They aie growing ipcncuanha to make emetine, which is only 

25 
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out regard to ‘u inepare that at i quarter of the 

Apart from the price, would there not be Bomo dchyin •^olting up apphaiues to 
manufaeturo pure emetiio, and would ue not obtain Bun.c.entl> good rcsaUs ,f uo 
ZnSactured the mixed ilkalo.ds from ipecau.anha ? - .f They tan do both thei tin mami- 

Sreke emetine, they bare got everything there at the preeuit time, but the d.n.tulU 
IB that the supply IB .nsuT.cient'foi the needs of all the hosp.ta s, at a re isoinhlo pnte I 
think they should maiiufaotuie pure emetine and also the alkaloids 

Q You also mention chenopodium Do jou hope thal a\iU ho m inuf ittured i—d \ es. 
Major Gage is taking that up and is growing it It h !*< rcallj not bLOii touched out here At 
the present time nil estigations aio heing made hi the lloLlJclIei liistitutioii in Ainerica, 
and at Darjeeling and Cejlon Chenopodium has bLOti found superior to thimol and 
beta-napthol 

Q Does this hook-11 oun diseaEe occur in mines 111 Bengil ? — J I am eertain it does, 
because it ocems in the deep mines in California, where 3011 get siiiiilar condif ions It has 
neier been investigated at all I shall get twenty thousand rupees i yen from tin Mining 
Assooiition for icsearch 111 the School of Tropical Aledicinc after the w ir 11 hit h x intend to 
devote mamli to this woil 

Q Are there not mail} othei driig-j lelding pliuts now exported whicii t oiild be used in 
thecountiv "i—J Yog, the Directoi-Geiienl, Sir I'.irdcy Lukis, sends in ofbcial witness to 
take up that point Opium of course is being made, and the alk iloid from c iftciiio is 
very important Tlij mol is now being made at Debit Dun ind wants extcmliiig Bella 
donna and assafmtida, iiid also the sandalwood oil are all aaailaUlo in large quaiitilus in 
India and could be manufactured here to great adiautage 

Q I 6up|-oae sandalwood oil is much cheaper now that it is being m inuf leturcd lu India? 

. — J It ought to ho 

Q It is uo use making these things in India if we do not make them a\ ailahle ’ — J Yes 
Q For the niliuufacturo of most of these are not the apjiliinces comp iratuely simple 
and the processes of a kind that could be designed by fairlj good chcini«ts ? — J \ es, 1 believe 
so I have not much practical experience of it That is w hat I uuderstaiul 

Q Do you tbiiiL that any real harm is being done to liic health of the people bj the 
uiicoutiolled silo of patent inodicinej ? — A Yes, most ceitiinlv, is time aie no arrangements 
foi testing diugs 1 have often heard phjsicians say that a lot of drugs are imported wliitli 
are of no value, and no control is exercised ovti them I lind this a grcit handle ip in 
medical work 

Q Does that intcrfeie with honest entcrpiise in making cheap drugs ’ — A los, it would 
interfere with cheap drugs 

Q In that case would you have these drugs maiiuf icturcd bj Government 01 h-v uncon- 
trolled private enterprise ? — A If not inanuf ictured by Government, thev should bo tested by 
some Goveinmeut official to seo that they are up to stand ird 

1 m ^ manufactured by Government, 111 what w iv would thev become 

Available to people except at prohibitive puces f—A They would have to i onipete wi'th miiiu- 

lactureis at home, and unless they minufactuio at reason iblo prices, I doiiT think thev 
w oulu get a sale _ 

Q In tbai case there would be i temptation to adulteiafion ?—J Yes, as a inatttcr of 
ft 1° ^ ;iuinme from Germany becauso it was cheap In puntv 

it was not as good as Government, f India quinine ^ anj.uouv 

the iblm P*!!/ Yeran “Sa Tt dispensaries Aie these dispensaries fieo to 

afford to ^y ^ dispensaries are free, and many people go there who can 

purchter^aVd^eflerof ought to pay the manufactuier and sellei, 01 
Ltvvfuld be a good plan ^ complunts?-^ Yes, 

Diug^i/Fifod ift t^pTeteM!dult«ar%®%^^^^^ the appluation of iiij thing like a 
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these ding?, oi^ ivhich is the same thing, to undeilake the purchase and distribution of these 
drugs Irom the point of view of the public health, it is impoitant that this question should 
he met either one way or the othei, by a definite Act recognising the sale of these drugs, oi 
some admini'-tiative measure of the kind suggested f—A I think it would be a great advantao-e 
Medicine has often done a great deal of harm by the diugs not being efficient, and has conse- 
quently been hiought into disrepute 

Q And there are may lives lost thioiigh dings of the right quality not being available? 

— A \ es In one of the biggest hospitals in India they found that the quinine was not acting 

efficiently, and when it was analysed, it was discoveied that the dispensei had only put in 

half the proper quantity 
Witne^^s here added — 

Ghaulmoogra oil is ratliei important, because an attempt was made to cornei it by a 
railway doctor recentlv, m which case Government would have had to pay thi on gh the nose 
for then own products That corner has been broken now 

Mr C E Low — Q You have seen insfances m which there was considerable diminution 
of efficiency inlabom employed by laige industiies, owing to the piesence or outbreak of vaii- 
ous foims of dwease You aie no doubt aware of the lecent epidemic of fever m coal indus- 
tries which occur in epidemic aieas ? — A Yes, and also m the Punjab in 1908 I refer to it 
jn my' note 

Q I was confining the question to poisons employed in oigamsed industnes Is it pos- 
sible to foiecastthe occuirence of an outbreak of malaria in epidemic areas ? — A Yes, certainly' 
it IS by meteorological data The Sanitary department spend a gieat deal of time in investig it- 
ing that In vaiious paits of India they work out ehaits showing definitely in each distiict 
conditions which lead to epidemics, it is very diffeient in different parts of the country 

<3 I suppose that a free and w ell distributed supply of quinine would not of coui«e be a 
fundamental remedy, but would meet the occiiiience of such epidemics which threatened to 
endangei the output of industries of the importance which coal possesses at present'’ 

— A Undoubtedly it is far the most cffectiie method of dealing with the difficulty 

Q Can you giie us any idea of the scale on which it should he taken, foi instance, in an 
area occupied by' the coal mdusliy ? — A Of course the ideal method is if you can give it to 
the men as a piophy lactic That w'ould requiie 5 giains pei day foi each workei That 
would almost entiiely pievent an epidemic 

Q You would apply it at a period during w’hioh you anticipated the outbreak of the 
disease? — A Yes, and you would ceitauily save mne-^enths of yout labour, and it would pay 
you over and oier again I think Government should have regular systems of distribution 
of the drug, on the same pimciplc as famine relief works 

Q Has this matter been brought befoie the Mining Association , have they undertaken 
to purchase the qniiniio and distribute it ? — A I hope this epidemic will lead them to do so 
Theie arc several lakhs worth of quunne in Serail The Home Government wanted to take the 
whole lot, but it could not bo given up Thev sent a large quantity to Mesopotamia 
There is a scheme under consideration for an enormously increased outturn 

Q Supposing the Indian Yliiung Association decided now to cany out a big prophylactic 
campaign, undei CMstiiig conditions, would the quinine he available ?~A At the present time 
there is a large amount iv ulable, and theie will be an lULrea^ing amount every yeai 

Q Have vou had any expeiience of tlie conditions under which medicinal plants 
grown in Government Porests and yielding drugs, are piocuiable by would be manufactuiers ? 

j There is the Taral fogtnoH Knrzit, yielding chaulmoogra oil, which glows wild in Assam 

and Burma, and which is let out by Government to anvonewho would take the output 

Q You understand that a mannfacturing capitalist in Calcutta or Eangoon might find it 
extremely' difficult to airinge for the physical exploitation and collection of such plants ? — A 
The Forest Department collect ii 

Q Depaitmentally ? — A I don’t know They let out each foiest Smith, Stamstieet 
and Company, for instance, are doing a great deal in that They are the biggest manu- 
f ictmers 

Q You have no views which you w'ould like to express on the general question of assist- 
ance which the Forest Depaitment should give m collecting plants ? — A i am not m a 
position to speak of tint 

Q With lefeience to plants which may not he found wild m sufficiently concentrated 
amounts to he available for < xploitation, you have to glow them , that is being done at 
present, I suppose by the Botanic vl Survey ? — A Yes » 

Q Has the assistance of the Agricultural Department ever been solicited foi that pur- 
pogo? — ^ 2Iot that I know of The botanists heie have all the knowledge thev want without 
that 

Q The Agricultural Department has considerable experience in organising labour, etc ^ 

—A They might be utilised in that way 

Q Jion’ble Sir R N Moole>]ee —Instead of allowing Government to make the di ugs 
and restrict puvafce enterpiise, foi the purpose of assuring the purity of these things, don’t you 

S5 A 
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ofouinine jnd have all their piopaiations foi making emetine, •i”'! 

fnd^ g. e It to piuate enWpuses uould be a difliuiit thing he difhudt^ m th it the pr^ 

„ i+ /lukronf t,mn=i A few vcarfiao-o quinine mis cxceeduigh cheap Government 
kid m enormous stocks and now thej °aie reiping the boneht Where 30U have drugs 
Ike quinine and emetine, which isieqmiedm large quantities. Government manufacture would 

regulate the pnee 

Q The Government move so slow Ij , take, for instance, the case of emetine ?- / They 
started emetine in 1912 Theie was no loss of time afier the diseoverv bv mo I think 
Goveinment should undeitikeall those important drugs for which there is an enormous 
demand and upon ^\Lich the health of so mnn} Incs depend 

0 You said tint some Germ in quinine cimo here Is theio no cheek on such importa- 
tions ? A No, there is no cheek on impoited drug' That is one of the things required 

Q Ev ei y forem n drug should be ccitificd befoio being sold ? -/ Tes It has frequent- 
ly been stated in mv' presence that a veil 1 irgo pioportion of drug= imported into India was 
absolute refuse, and that no check w as ]mt on it 

Q jM 01 e strict check IS wanted now for those iiniiorted goods than those minnfietured 
herd f'- A Goveinment aie only maimfactuimg quinine I am 1 liking about the whole oE 
the drugs 

Ur A Chatlerton — <2 In lefeiciicc to the list of drugs, is tlieie inv risk of deterioration 
if these are manufactuied in large qu intities and stored ?— / Not if i on get the pure alk iloids 
Thev’- will keep indotimtelj under proper conditions 


Hon’lle Pandit M U Malaviga —Q, Is the number of ipialified pnctitioners in this 
country anything like sufRcient to meet the needs of the people i — / There is room for plentv 
more, but the people aie so liooi th it tlioy cannot afford to pav i jiropcr qiialihed man 

Q In order to have modiunes tested befoie thev ire illowcd to he sold, i big esf ibhdi- 
ment would be neeessai^ ? — I lot lould be duie in the cliemieil hbontor^ of llio Jledical 
College They do a lot of analyses for the Customs Department 

Q, Your remarks about tests apply only to foreign import iltoiib ? — / If there are anv 
firms manufacturing drugs 111 Indi i, then products should iKo be tested is well 

Q What establishment do vou think vou would ri quire for tlio purpo'o even in principil 
places like Calcutta, Madias lud Bombij ? — A I could not give vou anv definite infoiin itioii 

Q It would be very laige ?— / No, not so voiv considerable 'JTic cheniicil laboratory 
did the whole of the Customs woik, Calcutta, foi manv vc ii-s 

Hon'lle Str Vaztdbhcy Cnrnmhhoij — Q About tin mol, would thoio be a large con- 
sumption in the country, if produced ? — A Yes, theie ougiit to be, only w 0 h i\ 0 got tw 0 other 
drugs as efficient foi the same disease 

Q At present I hear that thvmolis being exported instead of being used in the cOuntiv ? 
— A It IB being used in this country too 

President — Q liven if a ding could bo imported of good quility, it could bo adulter ited 
after importation With lefeience to thfs question of establishment loquind to undertake 
testing, would not a smalhr est iblishment he rcqiiiied for tint pui pose if Goveinment wore 
wholesale manufacturers Then the diug could be examined uul passed in large ouautities 
instead of selling it, say, lu bottles ?— A Yes, that would be so 

‘'^SU'nent la fai our of Government being whole- 
sale dealers i—A Y.s, especially in the case ot drugs of espe.nl imporfaiieo in India 

Q ■'yould not get over the difliculty of idultervtion aftci it has pissed into the 
hands ot thG lefcail dealGi ? — A You cannot get over that 

Q You would still have to undeitako legislation in Older to penili/o any adulteration of 
drugs ? — A Yes, that should be done 
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CMsting indastiies^ ulule importeiN, manuCattiuers and otbeis would be given e\ery facility 
for the exhibition of new industries oi pioces-ies If a ttLlmologieal institute is to be created, 
the exhibition might be att iched to it Siiniln woikii g exhibitions are successfully 
established in some towns in Euiope 

Q 22 — So far as possible, lesearclies i elating to Indian questions should be conducted Ecseaioh abroad 
in India But cises maj aiise in which help from England would be desnable, e g , on 
account of men in th it countij having special knowledge oi expeiience of allied questions, 

01 on account of special apparatus or appliances not leadily obtainable m India, oi wheie 
important and elaboiate investigations are alieady being made in England into questions 
at issue and these investigations can easil} be extended to cover Indian conditions 

Q 24 — I hav e not j et seen particul irs of the Adv isoiy Council for Kesearch In Commercial 
India a body foi similai purposes would be useful The Council here might comprise the™®®®“™® 
heads of scientific departnit nts (Geological, Bot inical, etc), ofliceis deputed by the heads 
of the Forest Depiitment and Public "Woiks Depaitment (preferably men who have made 
their mark by special investigations at the Foiost Kesearch Institute or elsewhere;, and a few 
others, incliuluig educational ollicersj wlio have earned out expeiimcnts or tc'-ts bearing on 
industrial sub 3 eets They might have a formal list of ‘'correspondents," giving paiticulars 
of the sublet ts oi puts oi subjects of which each has special knowledge, the list being arranged 
under subject headings and also under provinces Any question that is sent to the Advisoiv 
Council could then be readily icleiied to selected iiithoiities foi opinion and perhaps 
eventuallv for fuilhei investigation bv one oi moie of the coiiespondents Or, altei uativep , 
these con espondents might be stj led ]\Iembeis of the Advisory Council, and the heads oi 
scientific departments, etc , iniirht form the committee, ind be chairmen of the various 
sections Probablj most of the work could he done hj coirespondeiice, or by meetings of v 
few selected members residing in the came distnct or province, so that unnecessary travelling 
might bo avoided 

<2 2S — I consider that the Calcutta commercial museum is a useful institution, 
though owing (o its naturally iioi being exhaustive, I have, in one or two cases, not been 
able to obtain there infoimation that 1 rcquiied ioi answering cnqiiiiies, and I have had to 
make enquiries independently As opportunity offers I do w hat I can to piocuie additional 
exhibits and infoim ition foi tiro museum 

Q 45 — In tbo mcobanical engineering industrv the workshop is the best place for tiaiii- Training of 
mg the operative But in Calcuttv the supplj of skilled aitisans is far shoit of the demand, labour and 
and firms iie unwilling to tram nw hands, who may leave them for anotboi firm as soon as supervision 
their services begin to be of value This appears to bo a case where Government might 
well help the mdustij by giving lads a compaiativoly sboit course of training in 
handicraft m i spcoul workshop Tbo conise should be based on the requirements of local 
firms, — to bo asceitimod bj consultation with these fii ms Such cH'ses could not, of course, 
bring in anj considcnblo fin imial leturn by sale of work, and the effectiveness of the training 
should alone be considered It lias rccentlj* been found m England 1 hit sufficient initial 
training for raw bands, to enable them to operate the simpler maclime tools m munition works, 
can be given in a verj few weeks , and pi oh iblj six months oi less would he long enough foi 
the Indian courses hero suggested The cost, initial and rccunmg, of such classes would 
obviously be coiisidei able, but there appeals to bean immediate and extensive demand for 
lads with some such training, and the engmecimg industry is fundamental to many other 
industries 

Q 40 — I Im e been, on the coramiltco of the Calcutta technical night school since 1912 Industrial and 
and hive seen the classes at work fiom time to lime This school is financed by some of the 
chief local engmeeiing firms and the East Indian Radwav, and recou'esan annual Goveinment 
grant of Bs 2,000 There is an ittend.mce of about 00, consisting almost entiiely of appren- 
tices, European and Indian, employed in works, lailwajs, the mint, etc The clacses are now 
held m looms at tlio fice school aftci school hours The teaching could, of course, be 
greatly impirov ed if there were a tccbnical mstitatc in Calcutta, w hose staff, looms equipment, 
etc , could be utilised But I consider tint useful woik is being done, even under present 
conditions, espieci illj in machine drawing Obe infeiior educational qualifications of most of 
the lads, speciallv in mathematics, liampei the teaching in some subjects and retard 
progress 

Q "jO —Industrial schools should, I tliink, be under the Education Department, just as 
mining education iii Bengal is undui the Education Department though guided bj the ^Mining 
Educational Advisory Board ou which the mining depaitment is stiongly represented This 
sv stem works smoothlj and clfioicntly Another example is the training of civil overseeis 
in Bengal, which is supervised by the Joint Technical Examination Board but is worked by 
the Education Dep iitment Ifindustiiil schools aie to be under the Depaitment of Indus- 
tries, Sibpui College and Dacca School of Enginceung would be partly undei this depait- 
ment and partly iindci the Department of Education Agiin, would full-time mechanical 
overseer clisses be under the Education Deputinent and similar but part-time classes for 
apiprentiees be undoi the Industries Department ? 

0, 56 — {Witness gave conjldenlial evidence') 

Q 77 — The encouragement offeicd to educational olncers of Goveinment in ibis direction Study of foreign 
under gener il orders is suitable, excopit that I think higher p>ay than tvvo-thirds might he metliods 
offered, 
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0 80 -The ficilities offered hitlierfo at the Calontta Go.erriment Com.rie.en Jn.t.tufe 
aie most iindequate I his Ins Ion- been lecognised br the Board of Ihatlns titiite, who address- 
cTGovSinmpnt some thiee yeais ago on the subject The qneshon was then postponed by 
Government, but, on a lecent leprescntanon fiom the Board, the appoirlniuit of a higlilj 
nualified Eniopean Piincipal bus been recommended bv the Bengal Gov ernment to the Govern- 
ment of India As soon as this appointment is made it is inleiided greatly to impioie and 
develop commeicnl education in this piovince 

Q J02 So fai as I know, the onlv enqunies made have been iniomicclion with the 

minor local schemes, ef,,iov the electnc supply of Darieeh.iEr, Kurseong, etc T tbml that a 
compiebensive survey should be made to ascertain the possibilities in Benga and, if possible, 
,n adjacent native states, e j , Sikkim, Bhutan, those adjoining Assim, and those of Orissa 

0 97 and lO'i - In a case legaidmg the selection of a suitable timber for jiitc-inill bob- 
bins I was informed bv the manufacturing fiim concerned that the Forest Department had 
given them every possible help in their investigations and that all tliev needed was favourable 
lates for freight, as to which they were enquiiing from the Railwav Board 


Oral Fvidfncf, Gtji Drcnvtnrr 1910 


Tresuicnt—Q, You sav that ''vou have not yet seen paiticnlars of the Advisorv Council 
for Reseaich In India a body for simihr purposes would be useful The Council here migiif 
eo nprise the heads of scientific departments (Geological, Botanical, etc), oflicei-s deputed hj 
the heads of the Forest Department and rublic Works Depart nient (prefer ibly men wlio have 
made their maik bv special investigations at the 1 orest Reseaich Institute or eKcwhere), and 
a few otheis, including cdiuational ofliceis, who hive carried out experiments or tests bearing 
on industiial subjects ” If your Council comprises such a largo inimbor of interests, it would, 
of course, become V cry large 'J Ins question Ins been considered at home and tliov have 
decided that it is better to have a small Council, and under tint Council a 1 irge imniber of 
specialised sub committees dealing, citlici with special subiects, or infnial gionps of subjects 
'That would prevent the Council becoming a sort of Parliament, and it will tlien pncticallv 
limit its operations to a careful selection of the members of sub committees and tomljiidiciting 
between relative claims when tlieie is onlv i limited amount of money to meet proposals foi 
lesearcb This question at homo lias snppoi tors for both sides "Would vou jirefer in this 
country a small Advisoiv Council for Rcscaieli, together with a lai go nuinhei of small sub- 
committees dealing vyitb specialised subjects’ — / 1 think on the w hole th It would piolnblv 
be the best machinery In my note 1 have biiggcstcd a somewhat siinilir scheme as an 
alternative to the other 


Q Of course when vou begin to iccognise all the subjects that arc noccssarv , thov are 
just as numeious here as they aie at home, and to get them propoilv rci ognised it vvoi Id have 
to be a great body If you had all the interests loprosonted, it might ic=n)t in inanv not being 
satisfactorilv handled ? — A I quite agree 

jl/r C E Lop — Q With icgard to the pioposod technical institute in Calcutta, and the 
industrial institute at Dacca, I think I am right in saving that it was pi oj os d that they 
should undertake what I might call industml research to some oxtent ’ — A Ics, that is, 
combine lesearch and teaching 


That w as om suggestion 


Q They would work under the Education Depaitmciit’— -■/ 

Q Do you think the Educational Depaitraent a snilablc organisation for supcnntcudiiig 
industrial research?- ~A At that time no separate industrial department was eontcniplatcd 

Q Supposing there were a scparito Indiisciial Department?— A I think prohahlv then it 
might be desirable that the two should co operite Of course there arc dilliciilties 

Prenden/ -q That is not an answei to the question. "lYliich should it be, one oi the 
other i’—yf I have not considered the question* really from that point of view It strikes 
me that, ev-en if there is to be an Industiial Department, it would be bolter to have the insti- 
tute under the Education Department 

Ml C Elow—Q As you say vourself, it IS very difficult to have pait of a coi tain insti- 
tute under one department and another under anothei depaitmcnt Don t vou think that makes 

the present conception ot tne institute somewhat difficult to car.v into effect? If vou have 

a'TS institute w huh is to be under the Dirrdoi of Jiulnstees 

for sniic 1 W Tb'o Education Dqiirtment Don t you think it would call 

DuecfToJ fot to be b, ought niider (he 

Directoi of Industiies At that time it was not contemplated to have separate departments 

inspecUSi’foiay lifavfjot they ? Their 


small 


Q "Would you give us an idea how many the.e are ?-A Somewhere about 50 big aud 
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"What happens to the boy s iaugbt in these industrial 
prejiared in the case of a number of schools, and a good 
In some schools a consideiable proportion become mlstncs 


schools ? — A We have had 
roanr become wi^tnes after- 
and in otheis many of them 
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get other 3 obs Many leave before the course is fanished, not having been piopeily trained, and 
diop their piaotical woiL 

Q Is tbeie any organisation for placing these fellows in jobs where the improved methods 
w ould be of assistance to them ? — A It is left mostly to the bupeiintendent of the school He 
does w hat he can 

Q Is the organisation reaching beyond the school itself ’ — A No, but in some cases I 
have drawn attention to facilities for placing hoys in railway workshops 

Q But theie IS no organised connection between these schools and the \aTioiis industiies 
that may employ them ? — A No ' 

Q "What are they teaching in these schools , are they teaching indigenous methods or 
impioved methods ? — A There are so many schools that it is hard to speak generalv Some of 
them aie mission schools, some Government, some District Board schools The general 
idea IS this , for evimple, taking the caipenteis’ and smithy classes, wm get the best mistries 
we can as instiuctois We give them an extra training at Sibpui workshops, if possible, and 
'do the best we can foi them Another point about the scl ool is, we try to give the boys a 
little training in mechanical drawing, and veiy simple workshop accounts 

Q Are you training for organised industries, oi for village industries ? — A Mainlj foi 
village industries Some of the lads do join railway w'oikshops afteiwards , the majority set 
up on then own acconnt oi under local eraploj ers 

Q Aie the schools primarily designed to give villages a bettei class of earpenteis oi 
blacksmiths Y es 

Q Are the tools which they are tiught to use such as they can buy afteiwards, and are 
they suitable foi use on village work? — A Yes, as much aspossible we tiy to encourage methods 
and tools whn h they tan use and w'hich are not beyond then means to purchase They aie 
taught to w'Oik both at the bench and sitting on the giound, and in the same way they are 
taugiit to use oidinary lathes and also the piimitive lathes which village mistiies use 

Q For instance, take the common use of the saw', which is used one way by an English 
workm in and the mistiy heie who has been tr lined, and cntaelv diffeiently by the tillage 
carpenter "Which way do you teach them to saw ? — A In the English way 

Q "With of course an Englisn saw ? — i Yes 

Q Have t ou any knowledge how far they keep that up when they go back to then 
villages ? — A I cannot say 

President — Q Do the carpenters take with them a box of iminoved tools when they leave 
the Schools? — A They are encouraged to purchase them, and m some cases tools are purchased 
for them with the aid of bonuses earned by then work on outside orders executed at the school 
At Faridpoie school there is a skilled European padre who encouiages them to get a set of 
inipioied tools 

Mr 0 E Low — Q Is there a fund foi assisting them to purchase improved tools ? — A 
In Government schools there is a system by which a poiliou of then earnings is kept by the 
school 

Q Deferred pay ? — A That is practically what it amounts to In the aitisan classes at 
Sibpui, wheie that system is in foice, some of the lads leave with as much as Rs 200 after 
lour 01 five yeais 

Q Do the schools make things foi customers ? — A Y^es, nearly all the schools do Thej 
have a kind of sales depaitment 

Q Is any portion of the sales proceeds credited to the workers ?— ^ Yes, the idea is that 
they should be credited with a share of the value of their labour 

Q YV'bat propoition of these pupils are in veceipt of scbolaiships oi some foim of finincial 
assistance ? — A Biobably more than one-half of them on the average , in some cases two thirds 
Q Apart fiom carpenters and blacksmiths, you also have weaviug schools, especially the 
well-known institution at Seiampore "What is the connection between the mission iiy ” 
e&oit at ''eiampore in respect to the introduction of the band loom, and the Department of Co- 
opeiative Societies m Bengal ? — A Some attempts are being made at co-opeiatiou between the 
two, but not with veiy much success The Registrar of Co-opeiative Societies has in some laces 
asked for All HoogewerFs help and iff, and some of Air Hoogeweif's passed pupils 

have wanted to be helped and he has invited the assistance of tue Registrar, but the lesults 
have not been veiy promising 

Q You tiain iii Seiampore mostly educated men of the student type ? — A Roughly about 
bait and half, latber more of the mistiy type In connection with your qne-'tion about co- 
operative societies, we have recently had sanction from Goveinmoni for a system of advances 
to help passed pupils to puicbase improved looms, etc 

Q As you kuovv, there is a large area round Seiampoie where the use of the flv-shuttle 
loom IS w'ell known Is it chiefly those men that come, oi weavers from outside? — 
Alany come from Seiampore and many from othei districts, independently of whether they 
have learned the fly-shuttle loom or not, in oidei to leain the weaving of vaiious patterns 

Q Is there any out-door demonstration staffi’attached to the Seiampore weaving school, 
employed in the rest of Bengal in tracts in which they are attempting io introduce the use of 
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0 Do YOU knoiv wliat tlie Co opeiatne Credit Department is doing in the iva> of indns- 
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outcome was that ue decided that a ejslcin of adiances IT IS best 

0 Befernn- to this question of the Calcutta night school I undersland the pupils are 
01041)“^ from Iccaf engiueeiing firms and nilwavs ?— / Yes, practicallv, cntiicly 

Q Are any of those hoys Indians Yes, a fair piopoiiion, about onc-qu vrtor 

Q Dheie do the Indians come fiom, are thei not eachisnely from railuajs and not 
f.om engineering firms? ./ No, Bum & Co employ i »mmber of Indian app.entmes, but at 
Lillooab there ue a nnmbei also '1 be numbers are, foi Burn & Co , b Indians attending the 
school out of 22 of their apprentices attending 

0 Will you state for the mfoimation of the Commission uliit cxactlj is this Caloiitti 
Goieimment Commercial Institute ?-J It started uith the commcrcnj department attached 
to the Piesidency College , then it was separated and at present occupies a rented iiat near the 
centre of the town It reciuits fiom about tuc mairn illation grade, and tnins students for 
about two jeais in commercial English, aiithnictic, commercial geograpln, hooK-lvceping, 
shoithandand tjpewiitmg There arc also separate crciimg ch'ses m various commeicial 
subjects 

<2 What happens to the pupils ?— I Thej all get fair employment 
Q Eveiyhody gets employment in Bengal uho Ins had a hleiary education, but are they 
mole \aluable in commercial ofhees than the man ulio h is not li id tint training ? A Thoir 
yalu® IS enhanced bv the training they have got there 

Q Ton say vou consider the existing facilities at the Commcrci il Institute ate inadequate, 
and you would like to have something bettor In u Inf diiection would you like to have it 
impioved?~y/ Certain of the staff cannot be desciibed as particularly strong, and none are 
highly paid , the Institute is only in temponiy' qinrteis, and not enough monev is spent on it 
A highly qualified English Pr ncipal has been askeJ for, but cannot be obtained at pie'cnt 
Q Y hat are the numbers, roughly speaking, of the students ? — A About 'lO in the dav 
classes and 100 in the evening classes Only about C to 10 y early pass the final examination 
of the full day course 

HoiAblc Pandtf M M llalaiiyn — Q Tou say that the workshop is the b°st place for 
training apprentices, but foi gning people a little highoi cdueatiorf you coitamh rcqima a 
school of mechanical engineering lathci than a workshop Don’t you ? — t You mean in train- 
ing a man of the class of foreman ? Yes, certainlv, but xioikshoji tiaming also is necessaiy 
There is a course in meobamcal and electrical cngineeiing at Sibpnr for tbe liighcr grade 

Q Even for the mistij class, you cannot rdv upon the woik'=liops to give you a snfficient 
supply of trained artisans, can you? Therefore ymii will have to go to the iiulustml school to 
which the workshop would he attached, to give them thene.essaiy training ? — / In the case 
of mistnes I should Itinifc the additional training very" much 

Q But would y"ou not like to have a school w"heie they could go thiough a rcgulai course 
to prepare them for the practice of then ci iffc ? — A As regards tlie mere mtstrv, if f iiere were a 
sufficient supply the matter would be all nght, but the supply is short, and for tli it leison I 
suggested a compaiatively shoit course of training 

Q You sav that “ firms aie unwilling to tram law hands,” so until you have a number of 
schools where young men could gotoleaina trade, to icceivo the necesraiv education, vou 
could not meet the demand ?—A Yes 

Q What w as the kind of w or’' which the teohmoal institute w Inch Dr Donmno- supported 
was intended to do? What was the standard you aimed at? Das it to pioduco'’men who 
could take up the duties of manageis of conceins on the techmcal side?— It was foi both 
We had both in mind There were various proposals , some were for a higher staiuhid, and 
some for an inteimediate standaid 

Q Both foiemen and managers?-^ Yes , ey , m the case of the punting department, 
w e wanted to train both pressmen and men of the engmeei type j o i 

. „ u ra"! li seems to me that 

you think that the report should have been acted upon before the- appointment of a Di.ectoi 

I iiave not expressed any opinion on that point I was only stating the 

B in<l“stiial schools are there in the province?—// 

te£cal schools”® ”” mdustiial, and only abouf half a dozen 

Q, All the technical schools ? — A Yes It is a two-year course 
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<2 Aftei these bojs have passed youi examinations, they 30 m Sibpur in the sub-overseer's 
standard ? — A Some of them go on, others leave 

Q, What IS the salary these sub-ovetscers get? — A About R30 

Q In the induslrnl schools what are the subjects you tahe up, is it the same course in all 
these schools, 01 do you deal xvith diffeient subjects in different schools? — A Vaiious subjects 
The two subjects commonly taken aie caipentiy and smithy Theie is a small number of 
wear ing schools, etc 

Q What is the staff of these industiial schools? — A They vaiy veij much The Bogra 
Industrial School has a staff consisting of a superintendent, assistant supeiintendent, a 
teacher-clerk, and 4 mistues — 2 foi caipentiy, 1 for blacLsmithy and 1 for tinsmithy 

Q What IS the number of students loughlj ? — A About 60 

Q Is the supeiintendent an European? — A No, he is a passed student of Sibpui 
Unfortunately Tvhi n these men mere appointed, winch was before my time, thcie was no 
supply of very suitable men to be had, as the students of Sibpui weie tiamed mainly fiom the 
point of view of civil engineering work Now Sibpm le taming out mechanical and electr cal 
ovei seers 

Q Aie those tiauied on the mechanical side suitable as teacheis m these mdustiial schools ’ 
— A Probably the most suitable class of men that you can get at piesent I should say, 
howevei, that they ought not to go stiaight to these schools befoie having some practical 
work in the shops 

Q You think that the theoretical education at Sibpui should be supplemented by raoie 
practical woik ? — A It is professedly incomplete Of couise it does not profess to turn out 
mechanical engmeeis without fuithei experience 

Q Except for this Calcutta Government Commercial Institute, is there any othei provi- 
sion for commeicial education in Calcutta ? — A There is some for guls, at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association 'Theie have been one or two ladies attending the Govern- 
ment Commercial Institute, hut there are none there now lamnotsuie about the Y-oung 
Men's Christian Association I think thej’- probably have some commercial classes In 
addition to that, theie aie a few puvate schools of typewriting and shorthand Two laige 
Anglo-Indian schools for hojs and one school foi girls have recently sought and obtained 
affiliation to the Government Commeicial Institute, so that they maj send in foi its examina- 
tions their pupils who arc taking commercial subjects at schools 

Q About these industrial schools, thereseirch institute and industrial school being placed 
under the jOireotoi of Public Instiuction, don’t you think that so fai as the technological 
institutes will do research work, they should be placed under the Department of Public 
Instruction'’ The University also will be expected to do some research woik? — Yes 

<2 The University will do some lesearch work, and the technological institutes will do 
some research work, don't jou think that they would bo inoie properly under the Director of 
Public Instruction and that the business side might be placed under the Director of Indus- 
tries'’^ — The diffeience IS ibis At the technological institute the object of the reseanb will 
be purely utilitarian, wbeieas rn the other case the point of view is that of puie science 

Q So far as the technological research institute is concerned, wlien it has arrived at 
results, these results might be communicated to the Diiectoi of ludustiies, but so far as the 
theory of the investigation is concerned, should not all the staff be under the TBrector of 
Public Instruction ? — A It is a very debatable point I have instanced one or two cases, 
for example mining education is succssfully worked under the Education Department at 
present and I don't think that anj objection has been raised bj the mining autboiities to the 
way it has been woiked They aie given an effective voice in contiol 

Son’ble Sir F H Stemart ~ Q You are an officer of the Indian Education Depai-tmeni ? — 
A Yes 

Q Are vou also a qualified engmeei '’ — A Yes I was for two yeais employed in 
eleetiical woiks at home 

Q What was youi piofessoisbip in Sibpur — A Mechanical and electiical engineering 

Q How long did you bold that '’ — A About eight years 

Q With regard to the projected appointment of Directoi of Industries m Bengal, do I 
gather from V our answer that be rs to be under the Revenue Department, that he would not 
have any exeditive powers at all, and would be simply advisory? — A I know verv little about 
the proposal It has not come tbiougb me 

Q The Registrar of Co-operativm Societies comes undei the Revenue Department? — 
A. I believe so 

Q Do you think from j our knowledge of Bengal and Calcutta that it will be a good 
thing to associate an Advisory Board with the Director of Industries w'hen be is appointed ’ — 
A I should say yes, as long-as the Advisory Board does not hamper him in the matter v.f 
initiative 

Q Do j ou think you would get suitable business men to serve on it ^ I think so 

Str F J Tata — Q With refeience to wffiat you saj about hvdio-electiic power suiveys, 
if such power were generated, what openings aie theie for the application of such power? To 
what puiposes could it he applied '’ — A I have not thought that out definitely 
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say, hydro'-de^te^^^^Svkbm and Bhutan to what purpose would j ou 
apply^jt ^ Of industries that can be put almost anyuhere, and some 

^^"^r^atisthegoodofpowerwhcreitisnotnanted Power must be ’a here there are 

industiies?—^ In Sikkim a concession foi mineral rights has been applied foi 

p Could nothydro-electncpooveT he placed, say, withe Mis, lev 

small industries, like coUage industries, in some way?— ^ J- am afiaid the expense of 
distribution uould usually be too heavy, unless they were gioupeil 

p I understand that in places like Norway and Sweden thei have got small stieams 

which are harnessed and small industries operated by such pon 01 ? ™ tPp TT mnltiv q 

usually be better to have your own water motor Near Almoia and elesn heie in the Ilimalay as 
small water motors are used for grinding corn 

Q Is there any opening for bj'dio-electnc power?— ^ The subiect lias not been fully 
gonemto The first thing is to see if the power exists, anothei is that, if there is a good 
Luice, it might he nut on such a scale that the power could he sent foi 100 miles oi so, if 


necessary 

P Aie theie any indnstiies so situated which would benefit by this power anmng the 
jjjljg p. — There aie some indu&tiies tho-t can he isoHted In Norway and Sweclon they have 
staited big inilustiies Some can be located where the power is and otheis cannot 

Q You don t see any way of applying it fully to any industiy? A I have not gone 
into the matter 

JOr m IIoplution—Q, Is that Calcutta night school the only means of iiistiuotion for 
apprentiteB?-^i( Yes, in Calcntta 

Q There are only 60 apprentices who are leceiving any soit of instruction? — A Yes 

P If a technological institute were established in Calcutt i, is it intended that it should 
have evening classes? A Yes, thev would be a prominent feature of it It is a thing badly 
wanted, to do something for mechanical apprentices They do not get as good a training 
as they ought to 

. p Would the technical institute have anv relation to the University of Calcutta — A 
We just tom-hed on the point We wanted to bo -epaTato 

P What would he the relation of such an institute to Sibpur ? — A The idea was to 
remove the Sibpur College fiom its present site and practically divide it into tlireo parts, the 
higher engineering classes tr lining for the Bachelor of Engineering degiee being tnnsferred 
to a new and purely lesidentnl college at Dacca The main pait of the rest of the classes 
would be sent to the technological institute Those training in the miniiig chss to the 
mining institute in the coal fields 

P dnd the industrial classes, what would become of them?— yf Oui idea was to take a 
number of boys into the workshop, as is done at Sibpur There thev have about 40 hojs iii 
the workshop training to be mistiies, at Dacca there aie about 70 such hoys in the work- 
shops 

P Was the scheme in regard to the institute in any wav connected with the appointment 
of the Directoi of Industries weie the two things put forward together ? — A No, the genesis 
of it was the suggestion of my pi edecessoi Di Denning He was working single-handed and 
he consideied that it was nececsaiy on geneial giounds to stait a technological institute, with 
the incidental advantage that it would affoid him the occasional assistance of expert 
engineers, chemists, etc , to help him in connection with industrial investigations and 
inspections It bad been suggested before, but the suggestion had not been acted upon * 

P Whatwould you suggest shouldbetbeielation of the Directoi of Industries and the 
school of technology ? — A Thatisaier^ difficult question 1 ought haidly to have attempted 
to give an answer to Sir Thomas offhand The matter needs veiy caieful consideration, and I 
would like to think over it for a couple of weeks before giving an answei ^ 

Mr A Chattertoa — Cl You piopose that industnal education ‘diewld. he under the DnectoT 
of Public Instruction ? — A Yes 


P What 16 the amount of your budget ? — A For my own work I could not say , I would 
have to add up different items Yon would include Dacca and Sibpur ? 

P For purely industrial education ? — A It is rather mixed , it is not separated in that 
way in onr budget, it comes under a number of separate heads, and I could not say offhand 

P You say you have about 50 industiial schools How many pupils, loughlv, would 
tlmre be in the 50 schools ? — A It is veiy hard to give an avoiage The numbei vanes from 
bO, as regaids industiial pupils, to 20 , that would make it roughly 2,000 

P Have you any appioximate idea as to the cost of tiaining these boys under this system 
how much per month does it cost to fciam these boys in these industrial schools “i—A I would 
have to work out these data I could do it with the aid of this list, otherwise I shall be 
guessing in the daik 


would he the cost of training bovs in these industnal 
f y esis a present, and of t he boys who enter the school the percentage who go 

* See also additional written 6\ idenee^yrliited after oral evidooro^ 
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througli the full course of instruction ? — A I have fairly exact data in the case of a numbe’^ 
of schools for that, hut not for the whole lot of schools I TTill, however, give the data'*’ 
available 

Q. Do you inspect all these schools, or have you an inspector of industrial schools under 
you ? — A No, there are no inspectors under me 

Q Do you inspect them every year ? — A No, I don’t inspect all of them, only the chief 

ones 

Q Are all these schools recognised by Goveinment and do they get grants-in-aid ? — A 
No, about half of them The numbei aided by Government would be about two dozens 

Q Is there any industrial school on the Howrah side of the rivei for the training of 
apprentices in woikshops ? — A No , Burn & Co , and Jessop & Co , send their boys over to the 
Calcutta night school Most of the apprentices live in Calcutta There is an evening 
school at Lilloooh, 3 miles up on that side, foi the Railway apprentices there 

Q You say “in the mechanical engineering industry, the woikshop is the best place for 
training the operative ” Do these large workshops take apprentices, is theie any scheme 
for drafting pupils who have been through an industrial school into such woikshops as 
those of Burn & Co , etc ? — A I bung to the notice of the school authorities the possibilities 
that there are in these works The authorities of the Kanchraj aia workshops said they 
would not reduce the period of apprenticeship in the case of boys from industrial schools 

Q What IS the period of apprenticeship ? — Six years at Kanchrapara In most workshops 
it IS five years Those boys that desire a mechanical training are advised to go direct into 
woikshops 

Q Do Goveinment give any scholarships to these boys while under instruction in the 
workshops ? — A No They are fairly well paid , they get an allowance from the authorities 
of the workshop 

President — Q Does any appientice pay a premium as well ? — A Not in most work- 
shops, but Burn & Co take some premium apprentices as well as non-premium 

Q, They are paid from the day they 'enter? — A Yes, in nearly all workshops 
Hon’ble Su S N MooLerjte — Q, They don’t get anything in the first year? — A In 
most cases they do In S workshops there is no allowance for the first year, in 11 an allowance 
IB given , in all, there is an allowance from the second year onwards 

Mr A Ghatterton — Q You are in favour of the establishment in Calcutta of a perma- 
nent exhibition of machinery and processes, in which power, supervision and labour would be 
provided for the working ot the machines and processes at certain times for purposes of 
demonstration ? I presume you have in your mind something similar to the Gewerbe Museums 
in Germany ? — A Something like the one in Cologne 

Q Have you foimed any estimate of the cost of running such a museum out heie ? — A 
We meant to start it in a small way 

Q Do you lealise the difficulties that such museums would entail in regaid to up-keep, 
on account of deterioiation through the climate ? — A I would piopote to run it ou a very 
much less elaborate scale than is done at home- I have not found excessively rapid 
deteiioration in plant and machinery 

^ Q One section of such a museum would be the weaving section ? — A I suppose that 
would be one section. 

Q If you had warps fitted to looms would you not find considerable difficulty in keeping 
them in order ? — A Yes, but I presume that as demonstration is possible at feerampore it 
would be possible in Calcutta 

Q At Serampore the woik is going on continuously ? — A Yes, practically except foi a 
couple of months or so 

Q Whereas the demonstration work in the museum would he done two or three times a 
year ? — A Yes 

Q What othei class of demonstration woik would you have in such a museum ? — A 
Anything that is wanted in connection with the improvement of local industries. 

Q Will you have engineering workshops ? — A Yes, that would be one thing, e y , to 
show the use of improved tools, and special wood-working tools 

Q In the industnal schools you say that fiom one-half to two-thirds are boys with 
scholarships, what is the range of these scholorships ? — A About Rfa 5 to 10 or Rs 12 

Q Who provides the funds for these scholaiships ? — A, In Government schools Govern- 
ment generally provide them, in some cases the District Boards 

Q Speaking generally, do you consider that these ludustiial schools, in respect to the 
expenditure incurred in their maintenance, aie serving any useful purpose ? — A I regard most 
,of them as of comparatively little use 

Q Drom these industrial schools have many of the hoys found emplovmeut in the various 
Swadeshi factories that have been erected during tbe last few years ? — A I cannot say 
offhand 


*Se6 also additional wntton evidence printed after oval evidence 
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BcUoolB been found of Bueh ud^ an- ' 

t ..0 iS .as ™3 indnceinent to take tbe bojB >nto Ibesc faotoi.e. I c » n t say 

“ q evtoneb ihfi.cnlfc t 

0^0., cannot l!e traced afie. thoj Ipve 

0 Do yon lliink the attendance i)» thtae schoolf. is Higoly duo to the f ict of the Kchohi- 
Bh.ps?-S mny of the mnuK .onUl not attend unW tl.e^ had some altrmt.on 

0 -What neieentage of boys m these nulubl.ml schools ne sons of r.bsans pursuing the 
same tnde . lilt peuentnge uc boys draun into the school by sebo uslnp., md more or lees 
dropping things dmecth tlfo sciiolarship t eases ^-A It is a c 1 1 ^ » J’ ^ considerable 

portion are the sous of misliics m some co-es n hcie I Imre mode eiiqiiiuc 

ITon’ble Pandri 21 21 Jfahwm -Q lC30U.ero to improre the coulee u Inch 3 ou 
teach m these industrial schools .ovild they not become much more useful ^- A Yes, thc} are 
open to improrenient One question is tint of suitable ..caclicis, ind .botbor it is .otlU 
while spending moic nioiici on them 

<3 Supposing you had idcquate funds ind eiiiplojcd the light hind of sLiff? A The} 
could be greatlj impioied 

Q Do 3 on also think thatj in iddilion (o the sons of niistries, the sons of blndralogs 
nonld be nilliiig to go in foi such training?— -f A number lia\o 301111 d the arfis in department 
at the Dacca bihool of LiigincDiing Thcie the3 ha\c bettci Bupeuision, an Juiropean 
foieinan is in i barge, and some 1013 useful work is being done In aiisweving \our other 
question I was speaking of oidiini} indns'ml schools 

J^iesiclenl — 12 Would it not l>c idi i' ibic to keep a rrgisloi of cat h school, show mg the 
origin of the ho3 and as nearly as possible his suhscquint Insiori ?— yt 11 c Jiaic done that as 
far as possible, mil Iia\ c f m data in the tise of scvcial of the scliool"- At Dicci I krioiv 
there arc a numher of bhadi dogs as well is sons of mistuc'- At Sibpiir there were a few of 
the bhadralog class 


IIon‘hle Pandtt 21 21 21alavtya — (} We found lb e son of tbe late Dowau of a Stat** 
woiking In the carpentr} school it JIartillj — Do imt tinil tint the blndrilng class are 
similarly walling not to take adv mtigo of such alriining ? — A Yes, there are signs of tlicir 
beginning to talvO it up 

Mt G L Low — <2 Do 3 0uiemcmbet am insfaiico of wint happened to these blndr dogs 
in the artisan class in the Dacca Scliool? — A It Ins onl} roccntl} been woiked up The 
numbers have doubled lu the last few ;car» 

Q Tbo}' bare not begun to pass out ? — A The bhadr.dogs Inie not 

Q Youarcawaio that the lleiigil Goiermncnt submitted to the Goicrumcnf of India 
not vciy long ago a proposal foi tho appoiiilniont of a Directm of Industries ? — A Yes, the) 
sent up a proposal 

<2 Have the Bengal Gov eminent, 01 3011, tboiigbt out wlnt industrios the Director of 
Industries Department w IS going to take lip ? — A Tlie case has not gone through me, but I 
believe that paitieulais have not been gone into 

<2 Have you 3 oursolt luy idea a!> to the industucs tint should bo taken up, because the 
scope and size of the dopaitmcnt and the class of man would intmallv depend on the kind of 
Work he was to do ? — A Veij much 1 have considoicd w hat we might do m Galcntt i I have 
not gone into tho question of vill ige industries 


Additional wniTrEN lmdlnci [submtllid after oral cravnnalioit) 

I submit two statements giving particulars on questions put to me at mj oral cvamina- 
tion, vtr : , {a} on the cost pti pupil in industrial schools in Bengal, and (jl on tho pioportiou 
ot passed pupils suitalil} employed 

Another question was put to me b} tho President, which I prefened not to answer without 
consideiation, vtz , whether I thought that the pioposed Calcutta technological institute 
should he under the Department of Industuos or under tlio Education Dejiartment-supposmo- 
the iormei w ere established as a separate department under tho Fin vncial Department The 
constitution of the pioposed Depaitment of ludustues is entirely indelimto at picsont, but 
1 assume that it will be somewhat on the lines of the Departments of Industries m hladras 
ana tlie United Piovinces On that asmmption, I consider that the Department of Indiistnes 
vvouia be an unsuitable oigamsation foi man vging the pioposed institute, and that the present 
Uirectois of Industues ot the United Piovmces and Madras, however well qualified for 
then piesont duties, aie neither of them qualified to contiol such an institute 

s,moetf.Jiri statement, mining education in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa is 

ThTr!mm the Education Department under the adv ice of a Mining Board 

the Committee on Mining Education xiioposed (in then Rcpoit 1914.) to continue this 

floToT wmknYw lloberton, in their recent report 

Lnes shYw **10 proposal that the projected scliool of 

m nes should bo undei the Education Department— although the suggested appointment of a 
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Directoi of Industries must Ime been known to at least two of these gentlemen w ben the} 
wrote then lepoit Seeing that the success of this system is established it seems most 
inadvisable to make expeiiments with an untiied oigani=ation to which there aie ob\ ions 
drawbacks 

Some foul jeais ago Government decided that a sun e} mg school should be staitedat 
Mainamati and managed by the Suivey Depaitment The Diiectoi of Suiveys infoimed me, 
even before the school was opened, that he wished it wtie in the hands of the Education 
Depaitment, and that if he had known what wis involved he would not have proposed 
that the Suivey Depaitment should nndertike it He siihsequentlv lecoided the view 
that he had no jt)b 3 ec<^ion to the Education Depaitment-’s talang over the school Tins case 
has some bearmg on the qaestni at issue 

dhe institute pioposed in the 1913 leport would he mainly and piimaiily an educational 
instifution and should, theiefoie, be undei the Education Department If unlimited funds 
were available there might be an educational i istitute nndei the Education Department and 
also a separate lesearch institute, under the Industries Depaitment, consisting of a set of 
laboratoiies in which industrial questions could be investigated and a few students tiained in 
this work by apprenticeship as assistants in the laboratories But this would be evtiavagant 
besides having other drawbacks 


Industrial schools in Bengal 

The list in mj office of technical, industnat, and siiecial schools compiises 47 in all, of 
which 7 are Government schools, 28 are aiaed by Government grants, and 12 are unaided It 
does not include some small typewriting schools, etc Eiom the list I have selected 28 schools 
which may he classed as industrial I have omitted art schools, schools foi deaf, dumb 
and blind, and certain oiphanages w hich aie rather cbaiitahle than industrial Of these 28 
schools, 17 are woiked by missions, 5 by Goveinment, 2 by District Boatds and 4 otherwise. 
The total annual cost of the 28 schools lb Us 76,000 foi about 1,000 pupils, oi an average 
cost of about Bs per pupil monthly Of this amount Rs 40,000 annually, oi an aveiage 
of about Es per pupd monthly is contributed by Goveinment 


Emplogmeiit of pvptls from certain industiial schools (including those pupils loho leave 


— 

prematurelf) 



School 

i 

1 

1 

Authority 

1 

Number of 
pupils who have 
passed oat in 
the period 
considered 

Minimum 

porcontago 

Biulahh 

employed 

Patna 

Bansal 

Knlimpong (oaiiientij) 

Mymensingli . . 

DisUiot Bontd 1 

Goveiumcnt 

Mission 

District Doaid '' 

U6 

42 

d7 

24 

48 pel cent 

77 „ 

41 

n 


Total 

249 

69 pel cent 
(minimum) 


The balance of pupils includes those who have died, those who canuot be tiaced, and 
those who aie employed on woik unconnected with then woikshop training The actual 
peicentage suitably employed is, theiefore, gieatei than the figure given I always uige 
the importance of keeping such -records, but the drfficulties are obvrous and many pupris 
cannot be traced 


Witness No 113 

Mb Satya Kinkak Sahana, representing the Kodarma Mica, Mining Association, Mr S E Sahana. 

Bazaribagh 

Writien Evidence 

Wrth the gainrng ground of electricity as one of the best motive powms, mica, which Mica inining. 

IS mostly used in electiical appliances, is growing into impoitance as an impoitant and 
valuable article of commerce Mica mining is an infant indnsti}, not older than four or 
five decades, and it requires a careful eye for its piopei development Ghofanagpur, Bihar, 

Orissa, Nellore (Madras), Sawar (Rajputana), Nepal and other places of India are iich in •• 
mica But at present most of the valuable mica mines that aie being w'Oited lie in the 
districts of Gaya, Monghyr and Hazaribagh, especially Hazaribagh which heads the list 
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K.a™», , .«.ll -lias. .. 

&o%einmenc Klmsmalial of the f ™ ..^H^j^L^of protected forest atouad it Tkm 
ment Khasmahal is a reserved 

ton to coos/er my statements Ah.n eye to the limited nataie of my experience 

ThouKh mica IS such a valuable article of commerce and the infant industry of mica 
mining leql.res careful looking after for its pioper development, yet ior^uoos ^^-^ons it is 
not grovsmg as it should have done I try to enumerate some of the difficulties in its way 
and to explain how they piove drawbacks on the mining industry 

1 (a) The existence of the leserved forest — The theft of mica and the destruction of 
pillars and the eoncequent lessening of the longevity of mines aie the crying evils of the 
minino- industry The pusence of the forest, dense m bushy and grassy growth, gn es shelter 
1o wild animals and thieves and robbers and makes the mines less accessible to mine owners 
and their men th in they would have been if the mines were oii open land as aie the coal mines 
generally 


The income of the Kodaima xeseived foiest fiom the mining lessees is more than six 
times its income from forest pi educe The forest is full of tiees which seldom yield any 
valuable timber The soil is so unfavourable to the giowth of sal trees, which are the only 
valuable trees m this forest, that most of these tiees are top dried and there are few trees in 
the jungle the girth of which is above 10 inches in diameter Consideiing all this the 
depletion of the forest should he suggested to the Government 

In case the depletion of the whole forest he considered undesirable for other reasons, 
setting up of villages within the foiest maj be suggested Befoie the forest became Govern- 
ment propel ty and kept as reseivcd there were many villages withm its ambit If such 
villages be set up now, they will be to the advantage both of the foiest depaitment and the 
mica mining industry , the laboui piohlem that has been giowing more difficult eveiy day 
will he paitially solved by the setting up ot such villages 


(6] II ant of roads in the forest — In the beginning of the mdustiy pits were made only 
111 those places vvheie the surface indications were very hopeful and so only surface mines 
yielded sutfioient mica at little cost But now that such surface veins have mostly' been 
woited out deep mining is necessary for getting mica In deep mines heavy machinery is 
necessaiy foi tlfe purpose of keeping vvater out of the mines But for want ol roads the mine 
owners feel immense difficulty in carrying the heavy machinery to the pit-heads , so much so, 
that sometimes the carnage cost is more than the actual cost of the machinery itself 
Goveuiraent should open up the forest with a few main loads and feeder roads to them, 
The mine owners pay a good amount m road cess , every pice of that amount should he spent 
in making roads , the Government should further pay a little from the income of the property 
for its dev elopment i 

(c) The way %n lolmh timher for the mines IS supplied to the mine oto tiers at present — 
Timber is necessaiy for the mines and the mine owners get necessary tiinbei from the resemd 
forest If the forest he not depleted it is reasonable that the necessary timber be supplied to 
the mine owners as conveniently as possible Formerly the mine owners used to get the 
timber from the vicinity of their mines , but for the last few yeais the coupe system has been 
introduced From the diminution in consumption of timber trom the Coupes and the bringing 
in of timuer from other places by the mine owners it is evident that the coupe system has 
proved a failure Tlie introduction of the old system of timber Bupplyiug may be suf*'sested to 
the Goveinment o j ©o 


[d) [he compensation realized from mine Owners fot trees felled in prospecting or mining 
work, Whenever a pi ospecting licensee oi mining lessee m prosecuting his operations is 
compelled to clear a pait of the smface land of trees the forest department follow ing the 
Uules regarding Piospecting Licenses and Mining Leases for Mica and “ the Forest 
iManual often demand and sometimes realize heavy compensations from him For facility 
ot prospecting and mining work the compensation system should be abolished or made 
nommai 

Zamndars, to v responsible 

fe V be earned L at a 

m very little Capital, somehow secure prospecting licenses and 

holes In and sometimes even in Goveinment land These men make 

Eive it un destiovinl' tho if 11 '"i finding the mine not up to their hopes 

give It up, destioying the pillars when leaving it Perhaps that mme pushed a tew feet ahead, 

mofectlYtS mfnet m\"‘' rums tie futoe 

prospect ot the mine hj making rt too costly or impiacticable for a second man +n dovnlnn it 

Some law preventing such destructive work should be suggested to the Government ^ ^ 

the mmlm ^riViTion:?'^’'' tbe worldisfiom 
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use of iDiCT, Bell then mica to middlemen ehippeis at a small margin These middlemen 
often mate the enormous profit of two to three hundred per cent The mine owners from 
the nature of their profit do not consider the mines to be valuable properties and consequentlj 
neglect their development Some way should be found out bv the Government for helping 
the mine owners in getting their due share of the profits and so giving them an incentive to 
develop the mines 

4 'Want of knowledge of the pioper use of mica and the consequent want of a manufac- Pioneer fidorics 
turing industry is a gieat diawback to the industry India, asm \ai ions other departments 

of trade, supplies the raw material only in mica Micanite, chimneys and other articles are 
all prepared out of India The people here do not know in what way mica is used , there is 
a mystery enveloping the mica business The institution of pioneer or demonstration factories 
may be suggested to the Government 

5 Spread of a hioioledge of proper mintng and manufacturing — The institution of pioneei 
and demonstration factories will not suffice to remove the ignorance prevailing The appoint- 
ment of an expert to give idvice to the managers and officeis in charge of mines and factories 
on mining and manufacturing of mica and generally about the way it is used should he sug- 
gested to Government 

6 As IS natural a limited and defined area is leased out by a lease But in the case of Land policy 
mines situate in villages it often happens that the lessee, following the vein, finds himself 
encroaching on the adjoining ground which is the occupancy holding of a tenant According 

To the prevailing law the lessee must acquire the right of the tenant hj giving him full com- 
pensation or stop the mining operation But the tenants in such cases often demand such 
exhorbitant compensation that the lessee is compelled to stop woik If the lessees, in such 
cases, had the land acquired for him under the Land Acquisition Act by the Collector of the 
District, many disputes and disturbances would be avoided The introduction of such a law 
may be suggested 

Oral Evidence, 6tii December 1915 

President — Q I understand that you are representing the Kodarma Mica Mining Asso- 
ciation We have asked other members of your A'-sociation to consider what practical means 
can be adopted for restraining the practice of mica thieving It has been suggested that it is 
practicable to stop all transport of mica at night, and also for all the mica in the Kodarma 
aiea to be assembled at certain depots which should be recognised as the only depots through 
which the mica should pass out of the district Will yom Association consider these proposals ’ 

— A The proposals will go a little way m stopping the thieving of mica Because the 
thieving of mica is generally done at nignt by the coolies when the mines are not worked by 
the mine owners 

Q If it were made penal to carry mica at night do you think there would he a stoppage 
of this pi-’ctice ? — A It is rathei difficult because the mines are far away and the forests aie 
all infested with wild animals and they aie inaccessible even in the day time 

Q Perhaps the law could provide for certain. people to take passes foi cairying mica at 
night Your note is so full and clear that we shall considei the statements contained in your 
written evidence Will you discuss these proposals with your Association ? — A I shall 


Witness No 114 

V 

Mb E Hoogeweuf, A M S T , Principal, Government Weaving Institute, Serampore, Bengal Mr J? Moogcwerf 

Written Evidince, 

The industnal development of India, is a problem, wffiich does not offei a verv easy 
solution, the economic and industnal conditions being different in almost each of hei 
provinces In these circumstances an effective and general remedy falls short of the mark 
The question has many aspects, and the solution of the difficulties necessarily requires indivi- 
dual diagnosis 

India once held a commanding industnal position in the woild, which she has now lost, 
by her apathy and conservatism in not keeping pace with her more formidable industnal and 
commercial competitors 

The Indian artisan, in most of his handicrafts and methods of work, is moie than a 
century behind time, and even at this stage, he is reluctant to adopt the improved methods 
of work and machinery, which gave his rivals the start, and caused a decay of Indian 
industries 

The -alvahon of the Indian artisans, does not he in their obtaining foreign markets, 
blit in regaining the home markets they have lost, in which the advantages are in their 
favour 

The mam impediments to the ' adv'ancement of industries and tiade are a lack of money 
and market As regards the first, sufficient capita’ is obtainable in India, although the 
native capitalist is prone to lock up money in landed property, or in Government banks, 
rather than to invest his capital in less certain exploitations The general movement in 
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~ All nil 8 of in'ititutinsr central and rural banks 

India at ve an impetus to ignculture and cottage industries, thus 

'tZl S"“.M “ t S IiZnt .. ,pr™l„.g npHjlr, wl fc pcopl. ,t ,ho 

MnntoAofcli artmns ind capiWi^ts, lie now lilmg to it iiioie Km I" 

"rmill to Bieotei egoit. iniluilnil impioi.nicnle bj lein.i.ng the obilicle, 

uhicli have led to tlio decline of Indian liandicrafts „ , ri i , 

““SSnCrb^’jidieiloe tbit Mil emit mme 

facturing possibilities, if funds are foTtlicoming and maikets are obtainable 

Poithe intioauction of improved inncl.inerj, I would iccomniend tbe oniplojment of 
peiipitetic instructors whose duty It would be to doinonslrv e prafioallv improved methods 
ot vvorkand machiufii y in the villages, and further to instruct the coUagcis, bj meaus^^ 
lectures, and also to bung tlicm in touch with merchants foi the sale of thar goods and the 
purchase of their raw material I adv ocatc tins sj stem of instruc ion for the artisan classes 
lather than thiough the medium of technical vnd mdu<=tunl district schools, as a fair 
projiortion of the aitisan classes who depend partly on cultivation and paitly on industnal worl ^ 
are averse to leaving then homes 

Technical and industinil schools have their limitations, and for them to ho a BiiccoS'i 
it will be iiecessarj foi impiovcd machincrj and methods of woik to ho introduced previoii'h 
in the villages, thus creating a demand foi higher instruction 

Hiving commented geiiei-ally on the subicct of the development of Indian industries, 

I give below the replies to the list of printed questions supplied 

^ 1 — I have not been directlv concoincd in tlio riifeing of capital for mdn'trial 
enterprises, but I have on more than one occasion bad to asiist in bunging capitalists togetber, 
to foim piivate companies iii order to start sni ill fat tones sticli as rice factories, cotton, ginn- 
ing and picssing factories, etc The piopiietors of these fat tones wore generally persons who 
had an intimate commercial knowledge of tliese paiticiilu industnc', and were already engaged 
in trading in the raw matoiial The task of bringing these capitilists togctlici was not 
difficult, as it requiied meroli a little tact m introducing the pailios concerned, and later 
of assisting them in the selection of suitable machincrj to tieat the law matcriil As regards 
the business side of tlio question the capitalist- leqniied no information as they weic already 
acquainted with the niaiket conditioiiB and were in a position to calculate piofits I have 
also had some experience, since coming to Bengal, ot Stirling small hand loom weaving 
factoiies pioneered by youngmen who saw possibilities of siiccc's Those joungmen m 
most cases opened business on a very modest scale owing to limitcl funds which were 
]ust sufficient in most cases to purchase the plant and to defray the woiking costs of the 
factories for a couple of months, hoping Hut in a short time assistance would be fortbeom- 
ing fiom capitalists, wlio had piomiscd to limiicnllv assist them and to market thoir 
goods lu several cases I believe tint the woiking capital piomised failed to be supplied, with 
the result that most of tbe joung adventineis who weio enterpiising enough to open such 
factories, bad to close business aftei woiking foi ajeai or moio In otlioi cases, owing to tbe 
mterferenceof tbe young men's relatives, the factories did not work moiotlnn two oi three 
months Hand loom weaving factories, piopeilj financed and opened undei favoiuablc 
conditions, with an adequate phut of machinery, have succeeded fairly well m some parts of 
India and are acknowledged as profitable investments 

In south India the Bas'el Mission, aftoi continued elloils of about Iwentj years, Ins 
established this fact, and theie are at present sevmral weaving factories working satisf ictorilv 
In Japan, China and in some paits of Europe, hand loom weaving factories h ive been found 
bv sraallei capitalists to be quite a good investment foi then monoy, and I feel coitam that 
managTd™'^'^* would also give equally good results in India if they woie ptopcrlj financed and 

Qs ^ There are in India cei tain Sects of people who depend entirely on trading 
andmoney lending These sects possess voiy keen business instincts, and whenever opportunities 
o&r of investing then capital lucrativch, they aie not averse to doing so, cs])eciallv if assured 
ot success by a reliable authoaty, who can be depended on to assist them m their entcr- 
aoT P®°Pj® f an lule, possess sufiicienl educational qualifications 

tl^an dependant for then shortcomings, on others who aie hottei infoiined 

than themselves especially m technical matteis These tiading classes attach <rreat impoit- 

ce to seeing things for themselves, and wait patiently foi otheiB to give the lead and when 

convinced of the success of the experiment they readily follow suit 

' ProvmTe^roffidTp^ST established accoiding to the lequnemeiits of each 

-Imp ’ A piomotmg and developing indusliics The ginning and piessmg 

factories in the cotton growing distiicts, the lice mills, the coir and oil mills of South Indm 

are examples which may be cited in suppoit of my statement The number of these factories 

St in“n.S ThTmLs r" ''®®a foimed to protect these indnstiies 

wauroSritenS^^ fuctoi.es are anilually stopped for the 
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Q 4 —As regards financial aid by Government to industinl enterprises, I do not tbink Goieimwnt 
tliat much direct assistance has been lendeied, altbougb the efforts of Government so far “sstshnee 
seem to have been directed moie towards instructing tbo industiial public tbiougb the medium 
of technical and mdustiinl schools, on winch much money has been already spent These 
institutions are becoming moie popular ^ 

<2 5 — The methods enumerated undei the heading of giving Government aid to exist- 
ing 01 new industiics will depend on the local conditions of the vaiious Pi evinces of Indi v 
and I am of opinion that no hard and fast rule can be laid down in this connection The 
solution should be left entirely to competent authority employed in the promotion of the 
particular nidiistnes i 

<2 0 — Government contiol should exist in all cases where Government capital is con- 
cerned, in oidei to determine whether the money is being utilised satisfactorily for the object 
for which it was given. 

Government control can best be exercised as follows, by adopting a system of inspection 
similar to that exercised in connection with the co-operative ciedit societies, viz 

(a) by active inspection of factories, to which Government aid has been granted by '' 

officers specially appointed for the purpose , 

{V) by the checlving and auditing of accounts 

Q 7 — I regret I have had no expeiience of factories pioneoied by Government 

Q 8 — As regards the question of Government pioneeiing industries, this may be done Pioneer fictones 
by a ejstem whereby the cottagers could be instructed at their homes in improved methods of 
work, and by the intioduction of modem machinery suitable to tboir requirements, which 
could be supplied to them through the medium of co-opeiativo societies oi rural banks The 
loans for the supplj of raw material and machinery could bo recovered from the artisans in 
easy instalments Secondly, as regards organised industnes, mercantile films and impoiteis of 
machinery should receive assistance fiom Government to establish pioneer factoiics which will 
enable Indian capitalists to determine whether such concerns aie profitable or not. The 
present importance of the following industnes is duo entiiely to European enterprise which 
proved to the Indian capitalists that such factories weie lucrativ e investments for tlieu 
money — 

(a) Cotton ginning and pressing factories, 

(J) Rice mills, 

(c) Coir factories, 

(d) Oil seed pressing factories, 

(e) Saw mills, 

(/) Spinning and weaving mills, 

(y) Carpet factones 

I am averto to the policy of Government entirely financing industrial enterpnses and 
mills, as theie seems to be no necessity for such measures 

Q 9 — Most of the cottage industries, such as weaving, seiiculture, metal working, etc Financing ngenej 
are hampered bj the present conditions under which they are financed by private tradeis 
who supply the raw material to the artisans and take back the manufactured ai tides after 
paying the manufacturer just a living wage They also advance capital to the cottagers at 
high rates of mterest, so as to have a firmer hold on them The co-operative movement in 
India has to some extent encouraged industnes by forming co-operative societies, financed 
through lural oi cent’ al banks The present rules and laws, hovvevei, of the co opeiativo 
societies call for revision and modification, to make them applicable to ceitain industnes These 
societies have been veiy helpful in affording assistance to tho artisans in tiding them over 
difficult times, in enabling them to purchase their raw materiil at^ wholesale lates, and in 
marketing their products The co-operative movement is still in its infancy and much 
remains to he done before its methods of work can he made efficient, and the people of the 
country realise their advantages and take to it more kindly 

Q 10. — Tho institution of banks, cential and rural, has been most useful m meeting 
in a small way the financial requirements of the artisans and others industrially employed, 
but hitherto the funds at tho disposal of tho hanks have been limited, due piobably to the 
fact that the capitalists have not much confidence in them These banks could be considerably 
improved if placed on a safer footing by Government, and they would thus be able to render 
more substantial aid to larger enterprises Tho paucity in number of these banks has also 
tended to retard progress in the number of co-operative societies 

Qt. 11 & 12 —The cottage weaving industry has, especially in some piovinces, derived 
a fair amount of assistance by tbo establishment of co-operative societies Co-operative 
societies should be Cbtablished to assist most of tho unorganised industries 

These societies are helpful to the artisans in partly removing the two impediments to the 
progress of the trado and they have rendered financial assistance to the aitisans for purchasing 
raw matenal and marketing their goods Many induetnal co-opeintive societies were staited, 
hut several of them have not yet proved a success, which I think is due in a great measure to 
tho want of active superMsion and of an adequate staff of inspectois to instinct the aitisans 
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advancGDient of co oporative work 

0 13 — Go^ eminent aid should be given merely to promote and sticngtben existing and 
decay?ngindtistiies, not with a view to competition but to stimulate and revue the.r 

-Government aid should be extended to enteriirises after a thorough 
invesheation as to the possibilities of then regeneration and success The suppoit or aid 
sS be continued unit the conditions have been improved, and the.ndustr.es are put on a 
sounder footing The revival of decaying mdustrics will in most cases take years to accom- 
Xh Lnce prolonged and sfienuous efforts are needed The dopartmeiits or officers entrusted 
mth the promotion of those industries should ho given more latitude than at present 

Os 15 & 16— I have boon entrusted with the carrying out of a scheme intended 
for the revival of the hand loom weaving industry of Bengal This schemo w as brought 
into force in the year 1909, and since then the efforts of the Education Depaitment have 
mainly been devoted to imparting instruction to the weavers in modern methods of ^ork, 
and in tliG introduction of iniproted looms and prcpintoi'y macliincry * udging of llic 
meiits of the scheme from an educational standpoint I max state that the v avious distnet schools, 
which have been established in conjunction with the central institution, Serampore, have 
met with success inasmuch as these schools have been well attended and the b itches of 
students passed out aimiiallj' from the institutions have acqniicd siidieicnt^ knowledge to 
enable them to enlnnco then earnings on their rcliiin to their villages tIJiese industrial 
schools have met, in a small measure, the needs of the Bengal weavers, hut I do not consider 
that the hand weaving industry of Bengal will ho revived to inj great extent, or will receive 
the impetus necessary, until the present scheme is combined with a moie effective means of 
instructing the masses of tho weaveis of the country As regards the financial side of the 
question, until co-operative societies liavo been established in every village Government aid 
will be necessary for the purehabO of the machinery 

Q 17— The loan of Government oxpoits should bo made to priv ate firms oi compa- 
nies, if they require their assistance If the loan of a Government officer is likelj to last 
longer than foi a period of one month, tho private firm should he called on to meet tho whole 
or portion of his salary 

<2 18 — The results of any reseaich or original work done by Government experts while 
with piivate firms should ho carefully collected and submitted for tho information of tho 
department to which they belong The Director or head of tho department should record the 
results of all such research woik, and he should be permitted to publish, with tho consent of 
the film, such results as would be a benefit to tho industrial public 

Qs 19 & 20 — In Bengal the hand loom weaving industry stands next in iinpoitanco to 
agriculture, and as such gioater efforts should ho mado to promote this particular industry on 
the hues suggested above, and also by establishing on a modest scale two or throe hand and 
povver pioneer weaving factories in some of tho moio impoitant weaving centres to prove to tho 
capitalists that such enterprises are not merely exploitations, but are a good investment to 
them These pioneei factories may later on 'bo handcl ov'or to those who aro likely 
to run them efficiently, and have business connections and sufficient working capital at their 
disposal 

Q 21 -^Ilesearch abioad has had the effect of convincing and removing fiom tho mind 
of the manufacturer anv doubts he may have had ns to the possibilities of success in the w Dik- 
ing and disposal of manufactured goods Rcseaicb abroad has also brought local manufac- 
turers more closely in touch with maiiufactuiers of other parts of tho world where industries 
weie found lu a moie developed condition 

iT. ^ Impeiial Research Institute should be given facilities of benefiting by 

the resul s of research woik in the United Kingdom This I think may com eniontly bo done 
by affiliating the two institutions 

1 do not howevei considei any provision necessary at this scago for the reseaich of spotial 
subjects in the United Kingdom, unless perhaps difficulties exist atpiesent in connection with 
some of theoiganiB«lindiistnes,astl.e proposed Indian Research Institute or Institutes, 
ifeProvided with an efficient and competent staff, should be able to cope with these difficiil- 

Tniln? Advisory Council foi Research in the United Kingdom may possibly assist 

Indir ^ ^ touch with the Government industrial departments of 

institetionttoLXX/ff = of research problems being refen ed to educational 

ResXcrimt.tSrn.!hn ^ such institutions cannot sufficiently cope with the work 
Kespb Institutes should be separate units, specially equipped and staffed for this pait.cular 

coudiS !f’smvm’'fTr Reseaich Institutes should be entrusted with the 

tliese suryeys should be affofded by HS^lr/al conducting 
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The resultb of Buch sut\e\s incl recommendations sliould he refeired to the local Goicin- 
ment and a suitable experimental scheme for the improvement of the industry concerned, should 
he introduced 

Qs 28 & 29 — Commercial museums aie no doubt useful institutions, inasmuch as Commcrcnl 
they afford facilities to commercial men in examming and know ing W'herc r iw material and n'l'scnm" 
finished pioducts can be ohtamed, but for such institutions to he of real good to the country, 
each distiiot, or at least each di\ ision, should have its own museum, in w hich the specimens 
of raw material and finished pioducts should he carefully preserved for the use of those inlci- 
ested in commeicial and industrial W'oik Lists should also be printed and kept up-to-date, 
specifying the quantity and quality of the pioducts available, and the puces at which they can 
De obtained from local merchants These museums need not he established on a giand scale, 
but should he sufficient to meet the requuemeuts of local merchants 

Q 30 — Commeicial museums and sales agencies, if established in the principal towns saUs ngcucks 
of India for the display and the sale of the products of unoiganised cottage industries, would 
meet a much needed want These sales agencies, to he popular, ought to have sale ri-presenta* 
tives, not Goieinment officers, but fiims that would he willing to transact busmens on a com- 
imssion basis 

These sales agencies would be most helpful to the artisans, as through then agency 
cooperative bodies could dispose of the goods of the aitisans w ith greater facility The 
artisans would not be obliged to spend their time in hawking their goods about and to depend 
on retail sale 

Sales agencies could effectively be connected with commercial museums, and the cost of 
both institutions could be paitially met by a fee being charged on all goods placed for sale 
theie These sales agencies could also display samples of imported articles for which there is 
a demand in the country 

A number of local sales agencies or deshi shops alieady exist in the country, whose 
business it seems to be to market Indian mauufactuied goods How fai they have been 
successful I do not know, but judging from appearances they seem to command a fair trade 

Q 31 — The institution of penodical indu«trial exhibitions w'ould undoubtedly assist, E'txbitious 
it lun on piopei lines, but hithei to little or no advantage has been gained by the iiidustiiil 
public from these exhibitions, except perhaps that some exhibitors were able to dispose of a 
portion of then stock of goods 

Q 82 — It still seems premature for these industrial exhibitions to be of any practical 
value to the people of the country, but if Government would adopt means wheieby the 
zamindars and philanthropists of the countiy would join hands in making these exhibitions a 
success they would have a beneficial effect and should seive as a source of information to the 
industrial classes 

Q 83 — The mam object of these exhibitions should be to display the products of the 
couutiy, finished and unfinished, and then methods of manufacture The capitalists and 
other leading gentlemen should be asked to assist in the introduction in then villages of im- 
proved machinery and appliances which would be suitable to the cottageis I attach great 
importance to this particular foim of assistance from the leading people as much depends on 
them in assisting the experts and other Government officeis in promoting industries by 
removing from the minds of the villagers any prejudices they might have 

Qs, 34- to 36 — The appointment of trade representatives in Europe and in the Colonies Trade ropicsonta 
to represent Indian interests and to open up new markets abroad, as far as the raw material tivcs 
available in the country is concerned, would decidedly strengthen the present condition of the 
Indian export trade and at a later period with the development of industries the country 
would also benefit by it , but at present India is not in a position industiially to face com- 
petition Her salvation lies in regaining her home markets, as I have said before 

Provincial trade representatives would also assist m promoting local trade and in 
rendering facilities to manufactuiers in disposing of their goods 

Hitbeito these responsibilities rested with European and Indian commercial houses, and 
they have done much in secuiing for India markets foi her exports 

These fiims are wide awake to then inteiests, and, if given possibilities of furihei busi- 
ness, they would not be backward in availing themselves of the oppoitunities and suppoit if 
offeied by Government 

The only recommendations that I cau make lu this matter is to follow on the lines 
adojited by Japan, America and Germany, in obtaining maikets foi then industrial products 
and in taking advantage of conditions favouiable to them foi the purchase of raw' mateiial 

Q 37 — The principal purchasing departments of Government could assist Indian Goiemmcnl patron 
industries considerably, by p'ublisbing lists of articles required by them, and bj obtaining “S® 
local manufactuied articles from co-operative societies, local firms, etc , on lines indicated by 
me befoie The publishing of lists of the articles, with the prices at which Government 
IS willing to bnj' would not be advisable What may be done is foi the heads of the pur- 
chasing departments to invite quotations, or tenders, for their requirements Particular care 
should be taken to see that the articles supplied by the merchants or co-operativ e bodies are 
exactly as per approved samples 
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TTZTZZn The skill aud efficiency of the lahourei, can cilectu clj bo improi cd by mtro- 

Q* the cottager, could be taught modern mctbols 

ffTofk^nd fte ^se of improved their ullages Simultaneously through the 

lr,m of the CO operative societies and banks, impioved mathinery could also bo leadilj 

inSrced I have tried this system of work, on a i eij modest scale, in some of the villages 
while rdeputation in other piovinces, and the lesiilts are encouraging I have found that 
rmproved machinery can be icadily introduced and ms ruction can bo more easilj impai ted 
tXe ians by the employment of an officicut peripatetic instructor, oi by temporaiy 
vdlage schools She viLieis while under i„stiuction,hovvcvcr requ.rosubsistcnceallow- 

IncS without uhich few of them can afford to dev etc a poition of Ihcir working hours to 

study modern methods of vv ork 

This system of instruction has been found most effective as regards hand loom weaving 
and It should ansivei the purpose equally well foi indusliics of a similar nature, namely 
sericulture, silk reeling, spinning, gur m ■t"’" dvemc. and a number of o 




crafts 

Referring to the mdustiial schools of Bengal I may state that they have annnallv tuimed 
out batches of successful students, hut such schools cannot materially help in the regenera- 
tion of decaying industries as the numbcis they pass out aro inappreciable as compared with 
the masses of the countiy employed in industrial puisuits If any radical improvement is to 
be made a system of village insti notion must be introduced and the woik of the instructors 
must be actively supervised 

The system of tiaining appi entices in factories and workshops Ins, I believe, met with a 
fair measure of success, as for instance the apprentices trained at the various railway and 
engineering workshops, mills and factoiies have in the majoiity of cases turned out elhcient 
workmen. These men however lack a theoretical knowledge of the subjects Night schools, 
or classes simihi to those mtioduced m liuropo, would he usoful and they would no doubt 
tend to turn out moie competent workmen 

Q 50 — Technical and industnal schools should, I think, be placed under the control of 
a separate Depaitmeut of Industries, especially in provinces where the number of educational 
institutions aie numerous, as tbe Educational Dtp irtmcnt can not spare time to devote to the 
development of industries which Live hitherto been believed of minor iinjiortince These 
departments are closely connected with each othci in educational matters and may bo considered 
as sister depaitments They should bo placed under the General Secictary to the Government, 
Education Depiitment, but should have separate budget allotment, for each department The 
Director of Industries should be a Joint Registrar of Industrial Co-operative Societies, as I 
have found from espeiienco that ludustrics cannot be developed sufficiently under the present 
system. 


51 to 53 — Por the improvement of Indian suponisors and skilled workmen already 
employed m factories, engineering workshops, and mills, who would be willing further to 
impiove then capabilities, Government assistance m sending them to foreign countries, to 
learn more up-to date methods of woik, would houseful By Government as-istance I inean 
that the authorities of the mills and engineering w orkshops should also assist, and they should 
guarantee employment and hettei prospects to such of their employ ds, on their return, who 
have been enterprising enough to improve xhemselvcs 
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I hardly think that it will be necessaiy to afford facilities to technical Oxpeits of pnvUie 
films, as such men have constant oppoitumties of lotuinmg to Europe where they as a rule 
acquaint themselves with all lecent improvements and up to date methods of work In 
ceitam cases mercantile firms, when they know that it is to their advantafC, send their men 
to England to acquire the necessary infoi matron ° 


fSaids officers in Government employ, the facilities foi their studying hade condi- 
T,nf*o countries, and thus of keeping pace with the advancement of industiics, aro 
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employed in attending to officiil coirespondence and in inspecting technical and industiial ' 

schools to maintain them to tho required Government standard ol efficiency 

The present oiganisation does not satisfy the needs of the province For the effective 
development of industries a separate department should be created in the Education Depart- 
ment with a Director of Industries at its head The Director should have at least three expert 
inspectors to assist him in the development of the industiies of the province This depait- 
ment should have separate budgetted funds The Director of Industiies should be a business 
man and should also possess a fair knowledge of at least one of the primary industries of the 
province 

I do not consider that a Boaid of Industiies is necessary foi the present 

Q 62 — The most suitable foim of maelunery to coielate the separate activities of the 
various Provinces as regards industries may I think be suggested in the formation of an 
Imperial Keseaich Institute, which will tend to avoid the repetition of leseaich activities 
in provincial technical institutions and colleges 

Q 64 — The formation of an Imperial department would be useful for the promotion of Impenal depart- 
oigamsed industries, viz — chemistry (including agiicultiiral, metallurgical, tinctorial, and“®“*® 
pharmaceutical chemistry), the leathei and hide industries, glass making, sugar and alcohol 
manufactures, paper making, and oil seed industries 

Q 65 to 66 — As to the nature of the administiation, the heads of Imperial and 
Provincial Departments, should not be ]iuiely advisory, but should be vested with administra- 
tive and executive control 

The Provincial Industiial Departments of each province, should bo assisted by managing 
committees consisting of official and non-official members The Presidents of these com- 
mittees should be the executive officcis of the districts of the provinces 

Q 67 — AVhen the semces of any impenal experts are placed at the disposal of a local 
Government he should abide by the rules of the depaitment in which he is placed As 
regaids tho salary, allowances, etc , of tho officer whose services arc loaned, these should be 
sanctioned in accordance with Government rules applicable to officers on deimtationm other 
Provinces 

Q, 6S — Local Governments should have power to engage then own experts when Provincial depart 
necessity occuis for improving unoiganiscd'or cottage industries 

Q 71 — Technological research institutions may best bo developed as Impenal institu- Tcohnological msli 
irons, and they should, if possible, be made to fit into a general development scheme for tho httions 
whole of India 

Q 72 — As legards investigation and lescarch, I am in favour of each research 
institution dealing with a limited group of related subjects 

Q 73.~Goveinment contiol of these rcseaioh institutions seems necessary, and these 
institutions should be placed under tho Imperial Government 

74i — It is very necessary that measures should be taken to co-ordinate and prevent the Co ordination of 
unnecessary over-lapping of leseaich activities in Government technical and scientific researcli 
departments The work of such institutions can best be controlled and directed by the 
Imperial Eeseaich Institutes, vtz , by technical and scieatifio departments making a 
reference to the Imperial Research Institute before the work is taken in hand 

Q 75 — The activities of the Science Congress have possibly led to enquuies being held 
by Government into matters relating to improvements 

Q* 76 — "With the establishment of Imperial Research Institute the deliberations of 
the Congress may be referred by that body to tho Imperial Institutes for consideration and 
action. 

Q 84* to 88 — Trade and industiial journals should certainly receive the encouragement Industrial and trade 
and support of Government as they aie most useful in providing information to those who 1°°™* ® 
are connected with industries The monographs written from time to time on Indian silks, 
and vegetable dye stuffs, pioourable in the various provinces, have been useful to me in my 
particular line, viz , in the promotion of the hand loom weaving industry of Bengal. I have 
no doubt that similar publications on other subjects have been equally beneficial to those who 
have needed them The dissemination of information of this kind through the various 
vernaculais w'ould be of use to tho artisan classes. 

Oeai, Evidence, 6tu DECEufinR 1916 

President — Q I understand that you aie a mechanical engineer with experience in weav- 
ing ? — A Yes, I am a mechanical engineer, I also knovv^ weaving and I have served my time 
in the mills 

Q When did you come to India ’ — A In 1907 I letuined to India 

Q Have you been in charge of the Serampoie Weaving institute since 1907 ? — A No, I 
came'but on a three years agreement for the film of Greaves Cotton and Company and al- 
though I had seen the authorities in South Kensington in 1906, 1 did not get my appointment 
till November 1908 
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You Lave answered most of the questions Did j ou icad the instructions wbicb were 

Yc.,ia.ii.ka«t«»f"'“' th« quoslions oo.- 
industrial and commercial n ork and my special lino of busmess 

0 AVe know that most of tbe questions have some beaiing oi othei on industries, including 
that m which lou aie a specialist Youi CMdcnco lias been swamped by joui giving advice on 
;ttot\iat*ara not obviously within your expeimnco and I caii.mt see how many of them 
will help as in any way In ansvvci to question 13 you say that Government aid sHoiild bo 
^iven m^eiely to promote and strengthen evistmg and decaying industries not with a view to 
ietition but t^o stimulate and icvivc their conditions That is a vciy obvious statement to 
3e, but we have to advise Gov einment as to piactical steps Then again in answer to ques 
hon SZ you say that the Impoiial Hesearcli Iiishtutc should bo iciiitics for benefiting 

bvtheiLusof reseaich woik in the United Kingdom and that this mav bo conveniently 
done by affiliating the two institutes AVhat two iiistitutioiib are there i*— i As regards tho 
uraotical steps to be taken I could suggest suitable mcasuics to stimulate and revive decaying 
mdttstnes if necessary I refer to the Impori il Institute w hich I proposed should be estab- 
lished and its affiliated piovincial institutions 

Q You mean one here and one in the United Kingdom?. J. No, I 
Impeiial Institute and tho otheis referied to are the piovmcial institutes 
closely connected with each othei and affiliated to it 

Q In answer to Q 75 you say that the activities of the Science Congress have possibly 
led to enquiries being held by Government into matters relating to improvements Do yon 
know of any enquiries ’ — A I think there have been sevei’al enquiries constituled from time to 
time hut I cannot at the moment remember tho nature of them 

<2 There is no use in stating a matter m geneial terms It is much better to confine your 
attention to points in which you could give pi ccise evidence M caving is obviously in your 
hue You have done a good deal of excellent vvoilv 111 Bengal AYc should like to hear your 
View’s in the matter of training that can bo imparted with a view to saving the weaving 
classes of Bengal fiom the effects of the power loom and whcihci thcie is any hope of doing 
that They aio a veiy laige class ? Jlr Low will ask you some questions as to what you arc 
doing and -w hat leswlts have been oht&vned \n tvyuvg to develop this weaving induetty uv 
Bengal 

Ml C B Low — <2 Have y'ou iny idea of tho hand loom vreaviug population of Bengal? 
— A AYe might take thou numbei at about 12 lakhs, 

Q You mean actual workcis ? — A Yes 

Q You speak of a number of cases in wbicli bbadralog students of y onr factory' attcmptecl 
to start small weaving faotoiies Did they work w itb tbcir own bands or did they employ 
aitisans ? — A In most oases they have had to stait the factoncs themselves and afterwards to 
engage weavers to woik the looms In the case of Hattersley looms, the ordinary weaver docs 
not know their mechanism These bhadialog young men have had to put up the machinery 
and to teach the people before they' started the factory 

Q Are any of these collections of looms vv orking successfully now 1—-A Yes, I think a 
few of the factoiies are still woiking Many men started but owing to tho lack of working 
capital several of them had to close down 

Q The artisan weaver has not much working capital ?— J No, be gets bis capital really 
speaking from the mahayans 

Q AVhen you get a somewhat laiger oigamsation, y'ou Want woiking capital and this they 
could not get ^ — A That is tbe mam reason of the failure of tbe^o factories 

Q Is there any class of tesile hand loom made goods m Bengal foi which there is a big 
oiganised demand ?— ^ There is a great demand foi silk cloths of all kinds, cotton chudders, 
Banes, dhoties, and the coverlets used during the cold weather in Bengal 

Q markets the products of tho hand looms ? — A It all depends upon tho financial 
status Qt the 'weavecs hwt as a vw\a tha ■snaWyaws miThet them, In Serampore w e have fivo or 
SIX mahayans who buy up all the products of the looms and sell them at about pooya time It 
is the same thing in Bankuia, where there is a hig business done m chudders Similar condi- 
tions exist in the other districts of Bengal, Chittagong, Pabna, Malda, Knshtn, Nadia, etc 
Q What connection have vou had with the co operative credit mov'cment of Bengal ? — ■ 
A ave had practically nothing to do with it, except that I assisted in opening some co- 
operative societies i fa 

Q Do you know the extent to which there are co opoiative societies among weavers ? — 
1 d^o not think there aie very many societies in Bengal There may be yust two oi three at 
present working satisfactoiily j j u 

1 . 1 ,^ J societies foi co-opeiative puichase and sale I mean ciedit societies 

which get money lent to weavers "f—A I believe there aie only two oi three such societies. 

<2 You sem to express the opinion that technical instruction should precede co operative 
organisation Have you consideied the possibility of doing it the other 4ay round I 
am of opinion that co-operative societies should first be started 
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~ Q 1 agree ■with you hut you hive expressed the contrary opinion That may he due to 
the paucity of co-opeiative ■weaving societies in Bengal? — A That may he a cleiical enor, hut 
really spealnng co-operative ciedit societies should be started firsts and if this is not done we 
cannot possibly expect to gain the confidence of the artisans, noi w ill it be possible to 
induce the artisans to pui chase improved machinery ■without the necessary capital 

Q What IS your organisation for demonstrating the results of youi work ? — A In addi- 
tion to the cential institution at Serampoie, we have got five outlying distiict schools, through 
the medium of which the weavers m she districts leceive instruction in improved methods of 
weaving with modern machinery The results obtained in promoting the industry have been 
very satisfactory 

Q Don^t you thinhtlnt in the matter of teaching a particuHi process, demonstiation is 
a moie ready and extensive way of doing it ? — A Yes, I quite agree with your views and that 
IS what I have suggested also to my depaitment 

Q Why is there not a demonstration sta-fic attached to the factory ? — A Attempts have 
been made to obtain sanction from Government from time to time but they have not been 
successful 

Q Can you tell why Goveinmont did not favour the idea’ — A I have no idea The 
Supenntendent of Industries sends up such cases foi the orders of Government 

Q Wheie aie the five schools jou lefei to? — A One at Bankiua, one on the Buima 
frontier, one atPabna, one at hlalda and one at Tangail 

Q Do these schools mov e about ? — A The original idea was that they should mo\ e about 
fiom village to village in each district till the weavois of the distiicts had learnt the work 
and eventually to develop into a district school 

Q Do you know of tins peripatetic system in the Dnitcd Provinces? — 'I I have not 
connection with the United Piovnices at all, but the teacheis-in clnige of the weaving scliools 
there have been reomited fiom my institution 

Q, Do you get the report of the Diiectoi of Industiies of the United Provinces? — A I 
don^t - 

Q You say in regard to co operative credit, that the laws and lulcs of co-opei itive nedi- 
societies require modification Could you give any examples ? — A For instance the weavers 
of Bengal are accustomed to a certain system of obtaining their law material on ciedit and of 
borrowing money, which has been brought into practice by these maha 3 ans, and now if co- 
operative societies could follow on those lines, and become benevolent mahajans, I think the 
weavers would more readily accept the ideas of eo opeiation as these methods suit them 
Further the malnjans take over the woven cloths from the weavers, whereas the cooperative 
societies do not, with the result that the w'eaver is expected to do his own buying and selling 
which he IS incapable of doing 

Q That is true all over India and that is one of the reasons why co-operative credit was 
started That does not seom a reason for modifying the co-opeiative rules but foi changing 
the attitude of the weavers? — A In Bengal, foi instance, take the weaver’s societies I do 
not know if there are any special rules suitable for weavers The autboiities simply give the 
money ■to the weavers and it is very difficult to recovei it from them This is all what the 
co-operative societies have hitherto done, and undei these circumstances no artisans could be 
induced to severe his connection with his mahajans although they are at limes very hard on 
them 

Q .You suggest the desirability of Government guarantees to the bighei forms of co-opeia 
tive banks Are you aware that this has proved unnecessaiy in any other part of India 
except Bombay? — A I do not know But Government guarantees will undoubtedly attract 
larger capital 

<2 You have a provincial bank in Bengal It lias not got a Government guaiantee ?— 
A No It has not 

Q What IS your reason foi suggesting that Do not the) get enough money ? — A I 
have often discussed this matter with capitalists and I find that they seem to think that their 
money is not quite safe, while on the othei hand if they got some guarantee from Government 
more capital would he invested in these hanks 

Q There IS a certain amount of outsnle supervision exeiused at present Don^t the people 
attach much value to it ? — A They do attach some value hut the facts that these banks hav e 
not attracted more capital from local men shows a lack of confidence 

Q What do you do outside your school ? — A I have got five distiiet weaving schools 
and some technical and industrial schools which I have to inspect twice a year I have also to 
inspect some mission weaving schools, such as the industrial section of the Kalimpong Homes 
Q Do you get any opportunity to see what your ex-students are doing ? — A Yes, I do 
occasionally as I inform them helorehand when I visit a station The students come to see me 
and inform me in case they have any difficulties, as the time would not permit of my going 
to the villages to see what they are doing The teachers of the district schools aie also in 
touch with then men, as when the students from the district schools bring their products to 
the local markets, thej also pay a visit to the schools 

Q Do the masf-ers of the weaving schools try to keep themselves in topch with the 
students of th? outlying paits?— They do, as far as it is possible 
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0 Do they tbemselves select ?-J They know their requirements better than the teachers, 
and nLn they take a fancy to a paiticular kind of loom, it is lery difficult to convince them to 

the contnrj 

Q Has it been necGs^wiry to provide a, miTkot £or "wliat 1(110 wcT-vers li'i\e mnuGf^vi 
Not alwais, but ibe lack of a steady maiket is a great diawback in the cases of most of those 
weavers They live a hand to month existence and. as a rule, sell all their cloths to the mahae- 
jans. who keep them in then grip 

Q Do they tuin out hottei cloth With the improved loom ? — // They do, ind as far as 
the production is coiiceincd a larger output The} also turn out a bettor class of niatcn d. 
with fancy designs which assist them to sell their stnlf belter, and more casd} 

Q 1 ou never Ind any idea of an oigain«ation foi placing them m touch n itli the market ? 
— J The subject Ins been hiought up, but nothing h is been done so f it 

<2 Has any use been made of the commercial museum in this icspecl ? — // No 
Q There is a commercial museum here, which stocks a iiiimhei of articles in idc b} indus- 
tiies m tluscouutiy, and they tiy as fai as iiossihlo lo adverlisc (ho fact among people vvlio arc 
likely purchasers ? — y/ As far as the aitisan classes aie concerned thov have no oppoitiinitics 
of going to the commercial museum and possibly they would find gicat difficult} in approach- 
ing the authorities of the museum, I think thit it will he fai bettci lo have small miisoums m 
each distiiot headqiiaiters station The products, natural and nnimfactiired, should be 
exhibited at these little commoicial museums, and alongside of them impoitcd articles for 
which theie is a sale should he exhibited 

Q These articles are purchased by people from outside Bengal who come once a year? — 
A They come sometimes about two or three times a yeai In some districts the} come only 
once 

Q Do the malnjans export ? — J I do not know whether they export But 1 know 
they dispose of the goods, they buy fiom the weavers and soli them possilily at Calcutta 

Take the case of Tangail in the M} monsingh district AVhat sort of loom do tho wea- 
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vers use ? — A It is the .ordinary indigcneous loom, the same kind of loom that 
generally tluoughout Bengal At the school the students aro instincted to use some 
three kinds of fl f shuttle looms 

Q Have these men obtained employment other than as instiuctois and so on7—A A 
few of them have found employment in the mills, others in commercial houses, and some as 
weaving instructors 

Q None of these students tried their hands 'as weaveis ?—A All the artisan studonts 
work as weavers at their homes or m factories, but as far as the higher class students go tliC} 
natmally aim highei and piefci lucrative employment 

1 You speak of industrial surveys Do you know any case w hero any piactical action 
has been taken as a lesult of an indiistrial survey?—^ Yes, as an example 1 me} mention 
Bihar and Assam The authoiities after my suivey of these prov inces have accepted my 
proposals to some extent, which have resulted favourably in some qu irtcri, 

q You have some lemarks about the usefulness oi otheivvise of eshibitions ? What 
in^ances have you had peisonal experience oi^~A Yes, a few years ago exhibitions were 

w..hLT.£rmXfrtoi"“y ■"toie.cdt, put „ ta.1 

q Do you know if any sales woie effected ? — A On my leturn to hoadniiartpri, I 
received several enquiries but whether they resulted in hnsmess or Lt I canno? 

~A Ye? we S welvin^sthookT.f demonstration in the use of such looms ? 

n wT f liools estanhshed there, before the reconstitution of this province 

aieundeithe°EVgmtrrrorCo-VratiTO^^^^ At present the^schools in Bihar and Oiissa 

q Did you see the Allahabad exhibition ? A No 

toe at tlie 
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made responsible foi the sale of suitable macbinery to the ryots over whom they gencially 
have influence 

Q What do you mean? — A. There aie generally a number of zammdars and other local 
gentlemen who have a lot to do with these exhibitions, if the distnet oSlcer made them respon- 
sible to some extent to induce puichases among their fiiends and the ryots , these exhibitions 
would be very useful 

Q We have had before us evidence to show that there aie veiy many industi^al schools in 
Bengal, and that if all these were put under a Director of Industries it looks veiy much as 
if he would not be able to do anything but inspect them' Do you know anything about the 
position of such schools in Bihai and Onssa ? — A Yes, as far as the Bihar and Orissa schools 
are'conccrned they are not so numerous Them is no expeit authoiity to supervise them at 
piesent except the Registrar of Co operative Societies who goes round to inspect them 
sometimes The technical schools Pie supervised by the Principal of the Bihar School of 
Engineeiing 

Q Do you think that it would bo possible for the Directoi of Industries in Bengal to 
attend to the ordinary work, and at the same time inspect, the various schools and contiol the 
expert staff? — A Yes, I think so, but he must have proper staff of at least two or three expert 
inspectors to assist him 

Q You would have men foi inspection wmrk doing inspection and nothing else?— ^ Yes, 
I think the inspecting officeis should not be burdened with too much office work, most of their 
time should be devoted to inspection work, and to promoting industiies which are on the 
decline What I unean is that the inspecting officers should be given more time to attend to 
their legitimate duties rather than to be confined to their offices, foi the want of a competent 
office staff 

Q Do you not think that you unduly cripple the expert when you draw him away from 
his legitimate work Do you think he could be entrusted with the work of inspection ?— ^ Yes, 
if the work was not too much for him, that might be done 

Q We might have the. distribution on teintoiial lines? — A Possibly that may do 
In my case I cannot go into the villages, as I can spare very little time for such inspections 
besides my other duties of lecturing, etc 

Q Do you think it would be the oest plan to have the -moie responsible ofiicer to do the 
outside work ? — A Yes, but who will do the office work then, which requues expert know- 
ledge also. 

Q A very mfeiior type of man could do that ? — A I do not think so as many intricate 
problems constantly arise which require export knowledge to solve 

Q That requires meiely theoretical knowledge wbich many men possess But for ad- 
ministration and foi demonstiation you want a higher paid officer ? — A, It may be so to 
some extent 

, Q Can you think of any industries which the Director of Industries might concentrate 
his attention on ? — A In Bengal hand loom weaving plays an important part The tan- 
ning of hides, oil pressing, iice hulling and also sugar manufacturing have a great future 
in this qirovince and these industries should be encouraged and more efficiently worked 

Hon’ble 'Pandit M M Malaviya — Q Wheie were you employed before ? — A I was last 
employed by Me'>sis Greaves Cotton and Co. and I came out for them on a three years agree- 
ment 

Q What was the nature of the work for which you were engaged ? — A It was chiefly 
commercial work, such as the selling of engines and boilers, eto , and estimating for vaiious 
extensions connected with mills 

Q Had you any previous connection with the weaving industry ? A Yes, I’have 
been thiough a regular course in the mills I rose to the positions of caiding and 
spinning master and manager in the cotton mills I have also long been connected with 
the weaving industry 

Q. You say that India once held a comraandmg position in the industrial world, and that 
she has now lost it owing to the apathy and conservatism of hei people Do you seiiously 
think that it is due to the apathy and conservatism of the people that the industries of India 
were lost ? — A. Yes, I think so The chief reason being that it is very difficult to get the 
people to adapt themselves to new conditions oi to make them accept any improvements, 
although they may be perfectly convinced of their superiority In the case of the fly shuttle 
looms for instance it has been very difficult to get the weavers to adopt them, inspite of 
their being convinced that these looms are far superior to the primitive looms used by them 

Q You say that the Indian artisan is more than a century behind time m his methods ?— 
A Even longer than that 

Q Are you aware that Indian manufactures excelled those of Europe a hundred yeais 
ago ? — A I accept that, but as soon as the fly shuttle loom was litroduced in Europe about 
160 years ago hei downfall began. 

Q Are you aware that it was stated in evidence (in 1818) before a Committee of Parlia- 
ment which enquired in to the matter that the cotton and silk goods of India up to the 
period could be sold for a profit in the British maiket at a price from 50 to 60 percent 
lower than those manufacluied in England, and that it therefore became necessary to protect 

as . 

N 
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S^act^Tat'amL 1 did mi adopt modern mach.nc.j and doulop.ncnts she loat 

her foieign markets as well as her borne mnikcls 

0 Do a ou also know that tbo market for Indian goods « ns .also \cn much rtslncted 

during tbattimo by tbo action of the Ingl.sb rarbarnont ?- I do not knon to nliat extent 
yorsienls arLoirectasIhaioneieibeforo liciul such reasons g.ien accounting for 
the decline of Indian iimusti les 

0 England iiitli a iiCM to dciclop lier own maiiuf iclures im«cd a Shipping Act iil.uh 
prohibited the goods of India from being impoi ted into 1 ngland except lU ships belonging 
to English subjects lulbatiiaj the marl et for Indi in goods in England was reslnrted 
Do jou now sec that the dccaj of Iiidiin jnduslncs was duo more to th, nelion of tlu Eng- 
lish rarliameut than tolbeapatb} and consonatism of flic people ?- A I think it was no 
entiiely duo to that^ as when the Indian inaniifacturors found that there war a diiti imposed 

tliei should haic impioved tlicir niadiineri, as other Emopcan countiics did, and thei would 

then bale been able to face conpefition Jlesidos (Ins flicre spoms to be no leason win the 
Indian artisins should liaie lost (heir homo inaikcts when in India there aro no less than SO 
cioies of people 

Q But the methods and conditions of niamifacfuro haic changed and while much hasbcjn 
done to promote the cultivation of cotton, little lias been done to encourage the mamificturc 
of cotton 111 this country on modern lines Do von think that is also Ln,t»eh due to the 
apathy of the Indian ?—J Yes, I think so to a great eitcnt 

Q Do 3011 find that people aro still iniwilliiig to improve (heir methods r — >( It is not 
only niv cxperienco as a promotpr of induslri< s lint it is also (lie exjs riclice of the AgriciiU'ir d 
Department and these conditions will exist, so long ns the leading people of the roiintr3 doiiH 
meet Government half w ly, and assist 111 improinig prerent conditions 

Q You advocate a system of instruction by means of jicripatctie stbooD Drin''(}on 
think that to meet the large demand for trained aitisans, 3011 should have indnstrnl and 
technical district schools also and not icly on peripatetic schools alone ’ — / 1 roiu nn wuttcu 
evidence you will sco that I hav e suggested that both should exist side 1>3 side 1 irsf of nil the 
macliinoiy should be introduced among the nilisans through the medium of peripatetic inslnic- 
tors, and when thoio is a demand for industrial and tccliiiical instruction, niid more adyaiKcd 
education, technical and industrial schools should follow 

Q You sa3 that it will bono^essaTj for tbo Indian art isans to rouse bim-clf to greater 
efforts in industrial improvements by reinoi mg tlio obsticlcs wliiih luve led to the decline 
of Indian handicrafts Do 30U nionn that the means for removing tins is the spread of 
technical and industrial education ?— • 4 In addition to that, the .idoption of improved machi- 
nery 

Q And the financing of industries by means of co-opcrntivo societies ? — L I es 

Q Could you give us the number of hand loom weavetb in Bcniral ? — J About S to IS 
lakhs 

Q You think that with improved machinei3 , with improved hand looms and a little 
demonstration m the way in which von have suggested, the hand loom industrv has i fuluro 
before it ?—A Yes, especially if deielojicd as a cottage indiislri 

0 , Suppose it IS worked in small factories ? — / The factories ni vv exist aloii”’ side with 
cottage industnos since many of tho artisans arc also partl3 cultivators ’ 

1 a- loom ?— I That is a very 

difficult thing to answer The hand looms exist still in Europe I think thev have got their 
own particular duties to perform ‘ 

Q Does not tho hand loom fabuc wear longer and is not the extra cost incurred in buying 

comparatively greater dnrabiht3 ?- d I 

Tn flio lYi f made goods lathei the powci loom made good^ 

In the majority of cases, however, people prefer to buj somctliing cheap 

J yE induBtiies Has it not vet taken sbaj.o ?- 

in 1907 Thp KfliPmo ^ revaval of the band loom w eav mg industry of Bengal was sanctioned 
with tL PPntrTw H rr "" ' and five district schoofs These schools 
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artisans appreciate the instiuctions and they would possibly take to improved methods more 
leadily 

Q Ton want better means of instiucting the masses ? — J Quite soj more effective means 
at least 

Q With reference to the training of appientices, do you think that night schools will be 
sufficient ? — J Yesj ^\o haie got night schools The apprentices attend the shops m the day 
and take advantage of the night schools. It might he given a longei trial I cannot say 
whether the people will take to it oi not 

Q You suggest that the Director of Industries should have thiee expeits to assist him. 
What class of men would they be >* — A They should be officers who possess an expert 
knowledge of the industry or industiies they have been called on to piomote 

Q Do you think thiee men will suffice for a pi ovmce hke Bengal ? — A I think they 
mast have competent staffs undei them^ otherwise it would bo impossible to get along and to 
cope with the work thoroughly 

Hon^lle Sir 'Eazxdhlioy Gmnvihhox) — Q How many yeais have yon been in this post?— * 

A Biom the latter end of 1 908. 

Q, How many schools have you got undei you ? — A One central institute and five district 
schools, besides some technical and mission Industiial schools. 

Q Have you got anything to do with the Salvation Army people ? — A No I have to 
Bupeivise a sectionmf the Kalimpong Homes, and other industrial schools run by missionaries 

Q How much are these students able to get after they leave the school ? — A At Seram* 
poie 1 have got two types of men, vis , of the middle classes, and also the actual artisans The 
middle class men earn anything from 30 to Rs 200 per mensem wheieas the artisans earn from 
Es 10 to Its 20 per month 

Q. Where are they employed ? — A All over India Some are employed in mills, some as 
teachers, etc 

Q Where do they get the yams ? Do you think that the industry is falling only through 
want of capital ? — A They buy then yarns fiom yarn meichants it Calcutta The mam 
causes of the decline of the industry are — («) The want ofjsufhcient caintal, [bj the want of a 
maikot Most of theaitisans aio in thehands of maha]ans who supply them with yarn and 
lake back then woven products allowing them 3UBt sufficient money to live The earnings of 
a weaver may be reckoned at anything from Es 8 to Rs 20 per mensem 

Q If there are co-operative societies and if they finance the weavers, don’t you think that 
would help ? — A Yes Co-operative societies, if managed propeily, would assist consideiably 
in replacing the maha3anB, but difficulties will arise in the co-operative societies finding markets 
for the sale of the woven goods of its mombeis 

Q They can have the co operative stores where they can sell their goods, especially in big 
places like Calcutta or D.icca or Mymensingh ? — A Yes I suppose a certain amount of then 
goods can be disposed of in that way, but there is no organisation for this purpose 

Q Are there any dyeing classes ? — A Dyeing classes were attached to the Sibpui Eng* 
nceiing CoUege but they have been discontinued fiom this year as there were no students 

Q Do you tbmk there IS any possibility for the cotton industry heie ? — A Yes There 
are three or tour mills heie 

Q Where is the cotton ? — A We obtain cotton from Bengal and Assam, and for the finer 
counts from the Central provinces and Berar. 

Q Is that good enough i * — A For the manufacture of coarse yarns they use this cotton 
and lor the finer yams they get the cotton fiom Central Provinces and from the Bombay 
Presidency _ 

Q Don’t you think that it is lather costly to get it from long distances Do you think 
they can effectively compete with the mills on the othei side of Indip. ? — A I think theie is a 
good chance of the mill industiy succeeding In fact some of the Bengal mills are 
succeeding quite well, 

Q Do they make coarse cloths ? — A The Bengal mills chiefly manufacture fabiics with 
medium yarns, spun with local cotton and fine fabrics with imported yarns, that is yarns 40’s 
counts and upwards The coal sei yarns are exported oi used up locally by the hand loom 
weavers 

Q You have got only 200 students ? — A No , I have at present about 100 students in my 
Cential Institution, and on an aveiage of about 200 at the district schools 

Q Do they get employment easily ? — A I thmk we Jiave been very successful so far 

IFttncss here gave confidenital evidence 

Air A Chatterloxi — Q As you probably know I have taken some interest in hand loom 
weaving questions and I shall ask you some questions in detail with a view to get your ex- ^ 
peiiences m these matteis. When you first 30ined the Bengal Educational Service were you 
informed by the Director of Public Instruction as to any particular policy that you were to 
carry out — A No , I do not think so 
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n Wl,nt .nEtrachons did you get from Government when j ou first joined the Educa 
tional^epartment? "What were the lines laid down ^ I was told that I was expected 
faonal Dep^tme Institute at Serampore and five wea\ mg schools in the most import- 

rSiSft ISoSiSSng .naJj, The peoposel. of the comm.to 
I ^iTftnvpmmentfortherevnal'of the hand loom weaving industry of Bengal which aie 

aS was asked to work out a scheme on ^he lines indicated in the letter and to open the 
Soolswith as little delay as possible On my arrival in India an assistant pimoipal 

a clerk and a drawing master were appointed to assist me and with these officers the Cential 

Institute at Serampoie was opened in abont a mouth s time after 1 took charge A 
lefeience to the letter and the correspondence theieon will show that it merely gave 
the outlines of the scheme of work, the budget grant aud the slafE I would pt This 
scheme of work has since then been modified considerably to suit conditions and to make 
it u orkable 

Q Eld you consider it necessary to study the economics of band loom weaving in 
Benmil?— ^ The original idea was that I should tour through Bengal, but I neierhadan 
opportunity of doing so^ I was put on startmg the wealing institution straight away 


Q That IS to say that you had to uoglecb the economic side of the question at the outset 
in favour of the development of the school on its technical side ? A I had to start the school 
under instructions and that was my duty The economic conditions and possible success 
were piohably studied by the committee befoie it was decided to open a school at Serampore 


- <2 In the course of your experience have jwu come to any conclusion as to whether the 

lines on which yon have been working are satisfactorj ? — A The conclusion 1 have come to 
is that the industry has a chance of success and that if the fly shuttle loom is introduced 
amongst the villagers better results may be expected 

Q But to bnng about this result do j ou considei that the wcav ing school at Serampore 
IS an essential item in the piogramme ? — A I think a centinl institution is very necessaiy, 
otherwise it would not be possible to tram the middle clisses, and also to instruct the more 
enterpnsing weavers vvho would be anxious to leceive fuithei tiaining 

Q Eo you consider it necessary to train the middle classes in the Serampoie Weaving 
Institute? — A I think it lo absolutely necessaij, as the middle class men may bo considered 
as a link between the aitisau and the capitalists 

Q What IS going to be their future ? — I We have been quite foitunato so far as fiom 
80 to 90 per cent of our boys have been successful in obtaining employment 

Q Inwhatway?— ^ As teachers in factories, mills and as oflicers lu-chaige of the 
textile departments in Jails 

Q They are all pursuing the textile trade in some foim or othei ? — A There may be 
some instances here and there in which they aie not domg so, but generally speaking they are 
all employed connected with the textile industiy 

<2 What would be the percentage of teacheis ? — A I just foiget, but it may betaken 
at 25 to SO pet cent 

Q This is an aitificial demand? — A No, hitheito the demand has been practically 
constant For example zamindars constantly want men to tram the people in their villages 

Q You told us that they were averse to doing so ? — A Generally speaking they are 
averse to doing so but if we can get the leading people in the districts to influence them 
they readily take the advice and adopt improved methods 

Q W616 those weavers in a hettei economic position than the weavers in Other districts 
of Bengal where they are using the ordinary pit loom ?—A Yes 


Q When the advantages of using the fly shuttle 
take up to the fly shuttle loom ?—A No, as they are 
adopt anythmg new unless influenced by their leaders 


loom are so obvious they still won’t 
generally conservative and will not 


1 . 1 . 'I'ly economic leason why the weavers m the Hooghly district should adop 

e y s u e oom ? A It was mtroduced by the Eanes and certain amount of compulsioi 
was brought to bear on them 

it was introduced into 4 or 5 districts and then it spiea* 
voluntarily Obvmusly the Eanes must have had very little influence beyond Serampoie 

intiodnL^rl ^av e received is coriecc as the fly shuttle loom is believed to have bee: 

intioduecd first at Serampoie and when It proved a success some of the villages also adoptci 

the Swadesi movement 


looms^ar?foumT*'^]!^^^i1?^f idea as to why in ceitam parts of the country fly shutt' 

A I think this IE dnp P t ^ parts they will take to them only under compulsion ?- 
ducp,l due entirely to the zammdais and other influential gentlemen who have mtro 

Uuced the looms and then influence over their subjects 

Q You think there is no other reason ?—A I think that is the only leaeon. 
the case of°BenVa^‘"^ ^ economic reasons ?-^J Not, so far as I am aWaie, 
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Q Cau you tell me what you think would be the necessaij’- working capital for a young 
man to start a small fly shuttle loom factoiyj a hand loom factory with, say, ten looms ? — 
A Much will depend upon the markets he gets In Serampore the weavers sell then stuffs 
only once a year, wheieas in other places wheie there is a constant demand tor the cloths a 
much smallei capital will be needed The machineiy will cost about Es 400 

Q Can you woik out in detail what would be the cost of two or thiee typical factories such 
as you think could be staited heie with the prospect of running it successfully, and send it 
to the Secretary to the Commission ? — A Yes I could do that 

IFvtness suheqiieiitl^ foi warded the folloioing statement 


LsfcimatcB of tlio annual cost of installing and working Hand Loom Factoiioa 
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Q You say that at the piesent time there are several weaving factories which are work- 
ing successfully Can you tell me nhere these lactones are 7 — A Yon mean in Bengal 

Q Anywhere 7 — A My students have started hand loom weaving factories in Nepal, at 
Kasimabaaar, at Gomo, at Madras, at Colombo and in several other places in Bengal 

Q Hate you got any accounts of then' flnancial position Are they working at a profit ? 
I do not know I get letters from them and they frequently write to inform me that 
they are doing well. As fai as therNepal factory is concerned it was started by the Eaja, 

Q. He can afford to lose money. You say that in some parts of Europe hand loom 
facwnies have been found to be a success 7 — A Yes> in Ireland and France and in most silk 
growing countries 

Q Where in Ireland 7 — ^ I do not know exactly the names of the places where the 
factoiies are, but several hand loom factories are working m connection with linen trade 

Q Have you actually seen them or is it only second-hand information 7 — A I have not 
actually seen them but a reference to the official repoits on these subjects should be sufficiently 
convincingi 

Qi What improved processes have you demonstrated in the course of your teaching in 
the school 7 — A The pnmary improvement was the introduction of the fly shuttle loom and 
the second are the making of warps, sizing, and-.the introduction of dobhies and jacquards 

Q Have you any special arrangement foi sizing at Seiampoie7 — A Yes, we do hand 
sizing and mill warping 

Q About the difference between the hand woven cloth and the mill woven cloth in 
lespect of durability, what do you attribute the dm ability to ’ — A The cloth seems to lose 
strength in the piocess of calendaring. 

Q If you omitted that in the mills ’ — A The strength would be practically the same then 
Q Do you think hand sizing has anything to do with the matter ’ — A As fai as the 
size is concerned in both cases the size washes out 
Qi Aftei the cloth IS woven ? — A, Yes 

Q DonT, you think that the fibres of the yam aie better set by hand sizing ’ — A, Yes^ 
but the sizing in the mills is also very good 
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Q In the couiso o£ your toure did jou go to Dieca ? — A I did not go there as 1 Invo 

no school at that station , _ , j i i i 

0 Do you know luj thing about the w ca\ mg at D icca 1—A I hi' o noj, had an opportu- 
nity of going thcie The orders I ha\ c rcceii ed are to go only to certain schools I cannot 
wander about all ovei the proi nice 

O You say that although you haie not been dircctlj concerned ni the riising_^or aipilal 
"vou. have etai ted a number of small factoiics for ginning cotton and so on Wore ticf-o 
undei Government auspices ? — A They were inoie oi less commcicial cntcqmscs and run 
by private cajiitalists 

Q You have no sj stem boro of giving weavers takavi loans or of sui'pl) ing looms on the 
hue purchase system ?-- -J In the district schools no have a small local fund for the j)urpo«o of 

suppl} ing looms to passed students and iccenlly Go\ eminent has sanctioned a sum of inonc^ 

foi it But the scheme has not come into force as j ct 


Q Hoiv do \ou propose to finance them ? — A On the coniplotion of the students training 
ue give him sufficient capital to purchase a loom He signs a bond and later UC ^cco^er the 
money from him as piescribcd by the Goicrnmcnt rules 

Q It is a kind of biro purchase ? — A It practically amounts to that 
Q You say that as regards Govorniiioiit pioneering industries jou would introduce modern 
machinery thiough the medium of CO opcrativ e societies oi rurvl biiiks IIa\o j ou got auj 
scheme by which this could bo carried out f — J Tos, asfir ns the cottage industries are 
concerned 


Q IIow do JOU propose to do it thiough the agency of to o]ieiati\e ‘■ouolics ? — A The 
CO opeiatuo societies should bo called on to proiido tlic members of their societies wilh sufiiciint 
capital to purchase improicd looras, etc, ind these sociehes should also arrange to take o\cr 
the cloths woicu by the members, should the raemherb ho unable to sell the produetb of their 

looms themselves then the society should endca^ our to sell the goods b} contract citlicr to the 
local mabajans 01 to the merchants at Calcutta This experiment has been tiicd by one or 
two co-operative societies m Bihar and the results haic been 'nti'.factorj 

Q Dave you got auj actual examples of the co opoi iliic socictj furnishing the nicmhcrs 
with impioied machiiiori ? — J Yes, one or two co-opoi itn e socicti' s are working on these 
linos, tix! , the Ranchi tfnion, The Sakooiu Society of Bihar Kulchm The Sambalpur Silk 
Weaicr’s Society 

<3 lusido Bengal ?—-// Such socioties arc icij few, infact I do not know un thing 
about them 


Q As far as industiics in Bengal .ne concerned the co oporalwo mo'oracnt has not spread 
to the necessary extent ? — A No Not as far as industnes are toncoiiied, but there are manj 
agricultural societies 

Q You say that these central and lanal banks could he coiwidei iblj iiujiroicd if~ placed 
On a safer fooling by Government ? AYhat do you mean by that ? — 1, The capitalists are at 
piesent uuwilling to put in then money in the xanous banks and the money would come lu 
readily if theie was some soifc of Govoiumcnt guanntec 

Q You want a Goxernment guarantee ? — A That is what they look to 

Q You say that many ludustnal co-oiieiatnc societies were started but they worciiot 
successful IVhat organisation would you proiide for the supei vision of these? — i There 
ought to be expert inspectors to go louiid aud help the weavers to purch iso thcir yams 
economically, to sell then woven pioducts, to check their accounts and to keep them always in 
working order Those conditions do not exist hero 

Q Have you had any direct connection with a co-operative society ? — A There is i society 
at Seraroporo That was started by the local weavers I tued to help them to a certain 
extent, but the Registrar took the matter out of my hands, aud he is now working it himself 
Ho has got his ow n men to look after the matter aud therefore there is no necessity for me to 
interfere 


Q Is the Serampore society working satisfactorily ? — A I do not think so 

Q "Would it not have been an interesting experiment foi y ou to hav e got control ov er 
these weaving societies ? — A It w is w ith that very reason that I took the matter up My 
convictions are that the Supeiiutendent of Industnes should hav c the control and management 
of all cuch industiial societies and he should be made a Joint Registrai 

Q Have you addressed the Registiai of Co-opeiitivo Societies in tbe mattei ? — A lie 
knows my views about it I have written to him several times 

Q With TV hat lesult 7 — A He has asked me to take up the management of the Sci amnore 
society again * 

Q What do you mean by decaying industry? Do you considei weaving a dccayino- 
industiy?— No, not weaving generally speaking, but the hand loom weaving industiv of 
India By the word ‘ decaying^' I mean an ludustiy vvhich is on the decline 

Q available statistics in Bengal sufficient to enable you to iorm iny opinion as 

to vvhcthei hand loom weaving IS making prog, ess 01 not I do not know Many such 

reooids bemg kept in Bengal 
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<3 Have you ever looked it the economic Bide of tbe question ? — A Yes The prospects 
seem favourable as fai as hand loom weaving is concerned 

Q Do you know how much yarn is used by the hand loom weavers in the province ? — 

A. Not exactly^ but we get a vague idea from the textile 30 urmls 

Q Have you seen the statistics which haie been published in regard to other 
provinces which tend to prove that the output of the hand loom woaveis is on the increase? 
—A No’ 

Q You say that the distiict schools have been well attended I presume that is due to 
the fact that } 0 u give scholarships^ — A-1 do not think so The amount is only Rs 4 a 
month per scholar Most of the men are adults The amount of money that is offered is no 
attraction to them 

Q In these factories which hale been started by the pupils of the Serampoie School 
besides fly shuttle appliances what other appliances of an improved type have you got ? — A 
Mill wai^pingj pirning, winding and many other improved appliances ha^ e been introduced 

Q Have they taken to dobbies or jacquaids ? — A Yes, some of the weaveis have taken to 
dobby and jacquaid weaving and ue are now endcavounng to spiead the use of them lu all 
districts where dhoty and saiee weaving is done 

Q Are there many in use heie ? — A "Not many I could not give you the exact number 

Q You have some in the school ? — A Y es 

Q What IS jour experience of the Hatteisley loom ivith the artisan class ? — A The 
artisan classes take to these looms very leadily but unfortunately they cinnot affoid to buy 
them Some of the more well-to-do men have purchased them 

^ Apart from the question of cost have you found that it is too heavy ? — A YeSj they 
find it a little heavy, but with practice they can work at it the whole day without getting 
exhausted 

Q You have already mentioned that the great difSculty about the development of the 
hand loom trade is the question of finding a market Gould you not devote a consideiable 
amount of attention to this particular aspect of the question in the futuie? — A Ceitaiulyl 
could, but my present duties will not allow of my doing so 

<2 The imported piece goods trade amounts to many croies a yeai and there is no difficulty 
in selling the whole of this through the organised agencies which have been established m the 
countiy What real difficulty is there in cieating a similar organisation to deal with the 
hand_ woven goods? — A Hand woven goods have got only a local market and some how or 
othei the industry does not seem to have been centralised, but there seems to be no reason why 
the local-made goods should not be sold if there was a proper oiganisatiou 

Q If prominent attention weie directed to this aspect of the question it is possible that " 
mercantile people might find it possible to take it up Have you any idea of the output of the 
400 thousand looms of Bengal ? —A No, but the value of the goods may be calculated at 
Rs 10 to 15 a loom per month 

Q Then you have an unorganised trade of 7 to 8 croreS a yeai Would it not be worth- 
while to take steps to get it properly organised ? — A Certainly 

Q Is the whole of this trade a seasonal one or is there a steady demand ? — A Yes, it is 
moie or less a seasonal trade In some districts bowevei there are biannual and tnannual 
markets, wlieieas in other places, the weavers sell their cloths at the weekly markets At 
Serampore the mahajans place then orders for the whole j ear with the weavers and recover the 
woven mateiial from them just before Tuja time The cloths ate then washed, finished and 
supplied to the merchants at Calcutta with whom they have steady contiacts for the supply of 
hand-loom-made saiees, dhoties, and gamachas The puces of these woven articles are just a 
little more costly than mill-made goods as the latter aie manufactuied on a large scale and the 
weavers find employment throughout the year from the merchants The merchants also aie 
consequently able to buy then yarns at wholesale rates 

Q To what extent do individual mahajans deal in this business on a big scale ? — A At 
Serampoie we have mahajans who have got as many is hundred looms each under then control 
The weavers who work these looms make a contract with them for a j early supply of some 
hundreds of pairs of dhoties and saiees The weavers are not required to invest then caqntal 
at all but limit themselves to the manufacture of the cloths 

Q Has any attempt been made to get the raahajan to improve the output ? What is his 
attitude ? — A He is a very suspicious person and does not interest himself in any way with 
improving the machinery or output of the looms as the looms aie not his property and the 
prices at which he manufactures his cloths are quite satisfactory 

Q Have any of these people taken any interest in ihe improvement of the production ? — 

A No, none of the local gentlemen have hitherto made an attempt to improve the production 
of the Serampoie looms but I believe that during the Swadeshi movement some of them came 
forward to help the weavers 

Q You say that you aie using jacquard looms in the Seiampoie school Have any 
of these been introduced lu the districts ? — A There are a few in Bankur.i and a dobby 
and a jacquard have recently been purchased by the municipality for the benefit of the Santipur 

weavers 
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Q \^’hero do they get then cards from f — A From England in tbo first instanco and 
afterirards tliey buy tbcir cards from tbo local sbo]iB in Calcutta 

Q '\i'’bere do they get tbem cut ?—-A Tbej cut it tbemsoh cs 

Q Have you got a card cuttei in youi factory ? — A No We our out cards witb band 
punebes 

Q Are they using tbe drawboy typo of harness? — A At Bankura yon mil sco both 
types — the jacquard and the drauboj 

Q Have you sbou n tbo relative advantages of tbo tuo? ITa^o you compared tbo rato 
of working '^—-A It is not easy to do that in an institution like tint of mmcj but it lias been 
tested in tbe vaiious ullages Foi instance at Bankura where tbo jacquard has been intro- 
duced, it gnes about three to four times as much woilc, 

Q And vet it IS difficult to get them to adopt tbo improi ed methods ?— </ Yes, as tbo 
Indian weavei is very consonatiro 

Q Could you airango to sell jacquards on tbo lino puiolnsc sjstem ? — A We could, but 
theie IB no money arailablc for tint pniposo 

Q Ilavo you eier applied to Government for funds ? — A I said that a scheme has been 
sanctioned for tbe pin pose of advancing loans to the students who pa's out of tbo institution 
and the same money could bo used for that purpose 

Q 111 legaid to tbe Seiampoie School can you send us the last annual report ? — A Yes 

Q Wlnt IB tbe annual cost of upkeep? — / About Bs 28,000 for tbo Central Iiislitule 
and its outlj mg centres 

Q "What do j oil do with tbe products of tbo looms ? — A We do not sell them Tbo 
boys bung thou own yams and when they bare wo\en the matcinl tlicj sell it in tbo local 
markets 


Q There IS no commcicml side ? — A No, that is one of the reasons win the men come 
Tins system of work has ptoied an attraction ns tbo wcaaers are permitted to tana ass orders 
in tbe maiket and to sell their mateiial after defiajing the cost of the jarn 

Q How much was tbo capital outlay on the institute ? — A For tbo purebaso of tbe 
machinery and furmtme tbe initial capital was Bs C,000 

Q How much has been spent since ? — A Very little 

Q All 3 our equipment cost only Bs 0,000 ?—A Yes, that is all 

Q You speak of 3 om deputation to olboi proi luces ? — A I was deputed to Asram and 
Bibar and Oiissa twice foi inspection work and also to report on certain matters tint interested 
tbe Goicinment there I was sent also to the Indore State last year 

<3 In auswoi to quoition 55 you saj tint all those in charge of pi imo moiers should 
possess Government certificates of competency ? Is tint statement based on practical 
cvperionce ? — A Yes I think it aery necessary as unless these men are of a cortam 
standard the geneial tendency of tbe omplo 3 ers is to procure cheaply paid men who are as 
a rule incompetent, and there IS alwajs a danger of their doing damage It is nccessarj that 
there should be some Go\ eminent control 


Q Would you have Government contiol to prevent jour sen ants fiom breaking joui 
crockery ? — A Tliat is quite a diffeiont matter 

Q Why should not a prnate individual be allowed to employ whom bo pleases to damaoe 
bis own machinery ? — A The public are also concerned If a boiler bursts for instance there 
IS danger to life 

<3 In tbe case of small prime moveiB don’t 3 ou think it would be a great handicap to 
then owners if you insist on tbe emploj mcnt of diiicis with Goaernment ceifificatcs ?— 
A On the other band it IS a great safeguard, but an excejition could bo made with small 
prime movers, such as oil engines, etc 

Q Do you want a certificated man in tbe case of small pumps and engines? A No m 

such a ease a third class driver would do if he understood the working of an oil engine ’ 

Q On what pay ? — A It depends on the place In some places they set GO or 70 rnnpp=i 
per mensem In othei places only 20, " 

Q In Madras there are hundreds of drivers on very small pay in some instances as low 
as lls 7 ?—A They are simply coolies, and the owners of the plants mvaiiabh realise that 
economy of this natuie is leally no economy m the long run 

whether in England people in charge of prime moiers bare to bo certifi- 
cated I -A Tbe conditions are different there Such men cannot become engmeeis all at oLe 
The proprietors won d not allow him to take charge of the factory unless tbfy were conMiioed 
that be was thoroughly reliable and evponenced ^ 

1 experience bow many machines baa e been damaged bv these men?— A T 

know of four or fiae instances, but I could not tell you exactly tSo number of such cases I 

-/tke Cental Proa^ncLTMaTasrd I 
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q. Would you apply the same regulation to an ml engine for instance l—A Oil encrmes 
^ etplosioDS as.in the 

Q Would you eliminate the oil engine Yes 


List of Mand Loom weaving faciones opened hy ex-siudenisofthe Serampore Weaving Imhtnte 
forwarded by Mi Eoogerwerf, after oral examination 


Senal 

No 

Nomes 

Addiess 

No of 
Looms 

EEltA.BEB 

1 

Naim Behary Natidy 

Sahagunj, Hoogly , 

i 

1 Hatter 
Bley 8 and 
3 Fly 
Shuttle 
Looms 

He closed his factory aftei -working it for 
about a year and a half as ho found that he 
[ had not sufficient working capital -The 

1 cloths tnined out in his factory were gmte 

1 good and commanded n fait sale 

2 

Nnmal Cliandia 

jSInltherjeo 

Eioa'i, Murshidabad 

6 Hatter- 
s 1 e y *8 
Looms 
and pre- 
paratory 
machm* 

1 This faotoiy is financed hy the Maharaja of 
Kasimhazai He is weaving silk cloths 
for which he has a sale at Calcutta 

3 

Srimbas Saha 

1 Bhadreswai, Hoogly 1 

i 

6 Looms 

Ho closed his factoiy aftei working about 
a year as some dispute aiose among tho 
share holders 

j 

Byoy K 1 1 B h n a 
Mukhnyoe 

C/o Biothers Partnerc, 
10, Sukea’s Lane, 
Ciilcutta 1 

6 Looms 

t 

He closed his factory for want of funds 
after woiking for about 2 years at Gomoh 

5 ! 

1 

Cohetidu Nath 
Lahin 

C/o Station Master, | 
Ooomorkhaly, E B 
By 

Post Ofiica and Village 
BaJanganj, Hoogly 

4 Looms 

He has 3 ust opened his factory 

i> 

; Hanp'i^a Hans 

1 

1 3 Looms 

He has installed three looms at Badanganj 
with hiB own capital and 'ells the products 
of his looms to tho local merchants He 
IS believed to be doing quite well 

7 

Atal Behary Nandy 

Post OfBce and t illage 
Badangan], Hoogly j 

1 

4 Looms 

He bas installed three looms at Badangan] 
with biB own capital and sells the products 
of his looms to the local merchants He 
18 believed to be doing quite well 

8 

Hem Chandia Dalai 

Post Oihoe and Village' 
Badanganj, Hoogly 

2 Looms 

He has installed three looms at Badang an] 

1 With his own capital and sells the products 
of his looms to the local merchants He 
18 believed to be dome quite well 

9 

Mamch Ohaudra 

Nandy 

Post Office and Village 
Badangan], Hoogly 

Post Office and Village^ 

3 Looms 

He has installed three looms at Badangan] 
■with hiB own capital and sells the pioduots 

1 of bis looms to the local merchants He 
IB believed to he doing quite well 

10 

Bhnsan Chandia Das 

Kayapat, Hoogly 

S Looms 

Ho has installed Ihiee looms at Badangan] 
■with his own capital and sells the products 
of bis looms to the local merchants He 
is believed to he doing quite well 

11 

Moti Lai Laha 

/ 

Lftl Bagan, Chandei 
nagore 

1 2 Looms 

He closed his factory after working a few 
months and went to Nopal where ho is 
running tho State Hand Loom Faotoiy 
quite creditably 

12 

Konataui Mahapalra 

Village Bolda, Post 
Office Potashpur, 
District Midnapore 

5 Looms 

He has opened a factory with 6 looms but 
no information is to hand as to what 
success he has met with 

13 

Kishory Mohan Taldi 

Yillago Makalpoie, 
Balasoio 

2 Looms 

1 

He has been working since the last 4 years 
and weaving fine dhotips and sarees which 
ho is able to sell at good pnoes to tho local 
shopkeepeiB 

14 

Pnrna Chandia Pan- 
manih 

Paipaia, Santipui, 
Nadia 

1 2 Looms 

He 10 employed in tho weaving of handker- 
chiefs with ornamental borders and he states 
in his letter that his average earnings 
amount to about Es 20 per mensem 

16 

NarendrnNutli Bauck. 

Santipur, Post Office 
Hatigarh, Balasore 

14 Looms, 

He IS employed in a factory opened by tho 

1 missionaries at Hatigaih 

10 

Jlnhammad Yunus 

Sohdeeb, Post Office 

1 Sohsarai, Bihar, 

1 Patna 

2 Looms 

i 

Ho closed hiB factory after working it for 
few months as he had no working capital. 

17 

Jaykrishna Das 

Silk factory, Bhagal 
pur ' 

12 Looms 

It IS rnmoured that he has opened a silk 
factory in partnership with a Marwan but 
no advices are to hand as to what snecoss 
he has met with 

18 

Sarat Chandra Ohow- 
dhuiy 

Village Jote, Post 
Office Kotwali, 

Malda - 

2 Looms. 

He opened business with 2 looms hut ho 
had to discontinue his work as his house 
was recently burnt down 

19 

EajaHam Bhar 

Begampoio, Hoogly 

2 Looms . 

Ho la working conjointly with one of his 
foends 


aa 
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iy ca-sUulcnls of the Serampore Wcamng TnHUulc 

^ •, n t 1* rr f tl/r/trtM— PflTlOltl 


Senal 

No 

Names 

Address 

No of 
Looms 

20 

tidan Coomor 

D XI Mission, 

C Looms 

Cluttarporc, Ilazari 
bagh 




21 

Sital Chandra 8eal 

Klmsbagan Sornmporo 

2 Looms 

22 

Haladhnr Paul 

^Imna ii-itlftlft, Datta 

4 Looms 


Bngan Lane, Eornm 


23 

Dina Nath Doy 

pore 

Thnna Battala, DuUa 

3 Looms 


Hagan Lane, Seram- 


21 

Panebannn Adai 

poro 

Tiiana Battaln, Dull a 

2 Looms 



Bngan Lane, Scraui 
poie 


26 

Sasbi Dlmsan Gui 

Ccmeteiy Lane, 

2 Looms 



Seiunporu 


20 

Nibnrnn Cliandm Das 

Post Orfico Bogtim- 
poie, Hoogly 
Mcslojon Jlissioii, 

3 Looms 

27 

Ifapra Hombrom 

C Looms 


Bankiira 


28 

Gopal Chandra Duttn 

C/a Bnbu Adbar 

Chandra Dutta, 

Scramporc 

Holiatoro Bankura 

2 Looms 

20 

Kah Iirislma Roy 

3 Looms 

30 

Tbnko Han Chow 
dbury 

lalit Chandra Nath 

Sun, Biiblium 

3 Looms 

31 

Bclkn Post Olficc, Vil 

2 Looms 



IngoTrimoIiini, Dis 
triet Rntipporo 


S3 

Banobamdhi Dial 

Domgara Post Oilico, 

About C 



Cuttack 

Looms 

33 

SmondraNatli Bam 

C/o Reiercnd D 0 

2 Looms 



Haidar, Ramgnrli 
(Chittagong) 


31 

ATnhammad Asim 

Gulrnrbagh, Bniiki 

C Looms 

35 

Satisli Chandra Jlitra 

pul ^ 

C/o Roy Bahadur 

20 Looms 

30 

Satisli Chandra 

Pamendra Nara)nn 
Singlia, Bankiporc 
AUnsba, Khulna 


37 

Cbaltorjcc 


U B Uolapiliilla 

Rn.ngitiva, Colombo 

About 15 




Looms 

38 

Klmder Ah Khan 

Banganapalh (Madra»] 

26 to 30 



Looms 

39 

K Swamy 

C/o 1C Vccrabliadm 

jMoro than 

40 

V V Naiayan 

bastry E-qr, Vizin 
nagrnm City 

(Madras) 

10 Looms 

C/o 1‘ K ilaghnnath 

10 Looms 

_ 


Ran, Lsqr , Rajah’s 
College, Pailakcmidi 



RrMAnrs 


This factory was opened by the 1) XI 
jlissioni Chittnrporc, Borne yew npo nnd 
nftcr worVinf, it for tome four j onrs it clofod 
dovrn ns it wee found tint it did not pi) 
Ivot workiiijj Bilisfnctorily 
Ho has boon vrnrking situfocloriiy all along 
llo Bella the producU of tliO looms to Ibo 
local merchant 8 

lie 18 norkinj, on bis onn ao ounl 


lie Is iTorkinf, on bis on n m vonnt 

11c IS aorfcing on bis own account 

He JB working on bis own nee mat 

lie IS norliiig as tin Manager of tin 
Mts'eran Mission Inrtor) 'ibo fa-lorr 
IS paying for itself nnd tbo number of 
looms mil Bbottly bo increased 
\\ orkin^ on Ins own account IIo maim 
faelnris fine dboolies for which tbore is a 
lo-,il demand 
Mori ing satisfactorily 
IIo failed on 1 Ctount of fiiiantial dtCicoU) 

Ho lias lecentl) opened a factory with a 
couple of looms Imt lui'bing dcfiiiilo is 
known ns jit about him 
IIo has rceontl) opened n fnctori with 0 
looms in the hope of being financed by oiio 
of tbo local raaindars 
lie has opened a factory with 3 looms 


Ho worked bi. factor) for C months then 
clo'od for waul of capital 

Ho closed Ins factor) after working for 
about a month owing to tbo disaoroumtnt 
of tbo nartnere 

Ho failed on account of financial diffioulti. 

Ho b»3 started a band loom w eaa ing fa“tor) 
with some IG looms Tbo factor) is 
financed by small capilabsls nnd from 
recent advices to band I understand that 
(bo factory is n bucccss and that pow.r 
mnobiner) will be installed shortly 

He 13 snporviBing the Ijangaonpalli Stito 
M'caving Factory which is working very 
satisfactorily 

Hois doing qiiilo well nnd has bopiS of 
incroising Ins present plant 


Ho diod , I don’t know who bus liken oier 
the ebargo of tbo fitter) 


Son Mt W W 
Sornell 


"Witness No 115, 

The Hon^bee Mb W W Honum, Director of Pvlha InstrucUon, Cnlcntta 


Apprenticeship and 
indnstiinl Sehools 


, WRITTEN iiMDENOE 

1 Oae of the points dealt with in the questions circulated by the Commission is thnfc of 
apprenticeship and industrial schools I undeistand that Mr Chattertoa^a TioiVis that thi 

raw matenals of an indiistrial organisation are not lacking; in India, that there is nlentv of 

capitel, if only it could be brought into action and that tho labour available is industnous 
bu that the detomng cause is to bo found in tho fact that industry is dmded into tto small 
nnndil I f amongst individual workers and thoir families, whereas modern 

organisation, a mmuter spb-division of £0“ ToguTar 
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On llie other b indj the labourer finds tbo sub-divided process monotonous be dislikes tbe 
regiihi bouis dislikes leaving bis family circle to go to work and wants to u ork at borne 
It 18 difficult to make bim realise tint in return for tbesoTumoi disadvantages bis hours would 
be shorter and bis earnings greater I 

3 There have been tbioe main types of proposals for bettering tbe condition of the 
Indian craftsman Tbe ait amateui uould revive tbe past be disapproves ol modern 
macbine-motbods IIis proposals are not practical A critic of anotbei class would introduce 
pine European indnstiiahsm, and despises any small scale effort this soit of person does not 
realise that in manj , if not in the bulk of, cases highly capitalised industry on European 
lines IB not possible , that tbeio is not tbo volume of tiado to make it succeed, vbeieas there 
might bo quite sulbcicnt to bung success to a smaller concern In any case trees grow from 
seeds and an inteiinediatc stage of small-scale enterprise might lead eventually to a largei 
industual system bj dc\ eloping an export tiado from one oiigiually confined to a local market 
To st irt tbo laigo export business straight off would imohe nnneoes'ary nsk If we are to 
wait for large nubwtiial development in India we may wait for ever 1 “We must lead up to 
it^' sajs bli Cbatteiton Hence Mr Cbatlerton's view is that a numbei of workmen should 
bo gathered into a small factoi} where they can make common use of a small engine, of 
impioved macbiner>, ol tominon design and information (in the supply of winch Government 
might assist), of a central sale and purchase agency shared between several such factories 

3 Expoiimcnts were made on these lines with some success Tbe difficulty which arose 
was the question of the limits of Government interference Is it 3 ustifiable that Government 
' should finance industiy ? Is it justifiable that it should finance and manage ? Should it 
merely finance vnthoiit having anv sav in the management? 

J I am not going to discuss these questions I am not a business-man j besides they 
have been discussed at great length already and the Secretary of State has written more than 
one Pespatch on the subject It is not quite clear to me what the present position is If 
there IS any real vnguenesb as to the accepted principles bj which the Government of India is 
to he guided in dealiPg with this difficult mattoi, the vagueness should he removed My 
attitude, for what it is woith, is that of the recent Bengil District Admmistiation Committee 
If Government tan contribute to the dov clopment of Bengal hj ire.iUs olhei thin educational, 
dootrin iiro opinions should not ho allowed to stand in the waj The means I leave to others, 
but 1 think it IS unwise to ignore in a matter of this kind the apparently incvitahlj cum- 
bersomo nature of Government machineiy Surely if Government is ever to do anything like 
comineico it must be able to act promptlj Is this possible ? 

6 To resume — In his “Industrial Evolution Bucher points oat that Europe reached 

its pi cseut economic and indusli ml condition through a number of stages The earliest form 
of industry vs /(Oiw-iror4 The house ow ncr makes for himself there is no specialisation or 
barter This stage docs not postulate village life it is “home vndustrj ” Differences of 
endowment lead to excess in some cases, deficiency mothers Hence bartoi which implies the 
OMstcncc of neighhourb Village life dev clops and a man with a special gift may decide to 
live hv (hat gift, ahandomug the 1 ind lie woiks on the puichascr's material Where the 
tools ate bulkj, t y , i loom, the m iterial is biought to the vvoiker , in other cases the worker 
goes to the employci’s house Tins is rage-toorl The uext stage is reached when the 
worker purchases inatenil, works ill the jeai round, and sells the finished article for a 
price This IS c died ynicr-iPorZ., It postulates the existence of a tow n and it depends upon 
the persoiul (ouch between the makei and the puichasei Hence the tow n must be small 
The difficulties of the small m ‘ ' ’ self, m tiding over the slack seasons, and 

in finding the inonev for the , . at the right time, intiocluce the middle 

man and cowMissicu! work 'J’he middle man becomes the sole customer hence the w orkei 
loses direct touch with his maiket This stage assumes a gioup of towns The existence of 
the factorj assumes nation il trade It auses rather from a sub-dmsion of labour than from 
machinery It is more economical than individual vvorkni inship, but it is not very adaptable 
cither in the nature of goods oi in the quality produced 

G Where should India lie placed in this development? Is it necessaiy that its 
industrial life should follow these stiges ? We find in Bengal a strange admixtiue of stages 
House-work is lare, hut still exists a good deal of the cloth woven m the house is foi home 
use The goldsmith 18 an instance of wage-w oik The bi ass-worker is an instance of puce 
work The potlci vs a commission worker In jute, cotton, steel, wo find the factory 
on a laigc scale in soap, printing, jcvvolleiy, wo see the small scile factoiy 

7 llev lowing the average wo/iiJviZ conditions of Bengal it may perhaps he said that foi 
the most part industry IS in the fat ige of wage w oik oi price w’ork, but that the system is 
modified by the existenco of cheap imports and the retail trader IMi Chatterton's proposal 
would he to substitute commission work and the small factory The dangers of commission 
woik are the fact that thcvvoikei is out of touch with the market The continued existence 
of the small local woiker is lavgely due to the fact that he is closely in toncli with the 
market, 

8. Then again theic is the danger of the middleman He is often oppiessive I am 
told that there is in East Bengal the gel m of a useful little manufactory of shell buttons, 
hut that the cost of the middleman is so excessive that the doom of tbe trade is inevitable 

0 Both the above dangeis might be avoided by official control Is this the sort of 
thing which the Indufatiiul Bureau could control and is it likely to be capable of controlling 

29 A 
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it? The\alue of the trade of any one small factory is mieioscopio the workers aie 
susnicious of the official as a new middleman who will enter and take an additional toll It 
nould seem as if the small factory and commission work is leally a transitional stage in deve- 
lopment containing elements which rendei eaily development oi early decay inevitable 

10 There is an even more serious consideration We find the wage workerj the commis- 
sion workei 01 small faotorj, and the large factory in the same piovince But they are not 
found in the same place The n age worker is situated in the fai-away vil age the small 
factory is in the mofuml town the large factory is in the city Between these three there 
are centuries of social development The type of industry is smted to the type of social 
life 

11 In endeavouring to make a sm ill factory out of the village weaver^ we are perhaps 
endeavouri"g to take an institution out of one social stage and place it in anothei era It 
ma-y be possible by building a lailway by erecting a new steamei halt, by a new load, to make 
a village into a small town Then the wage woiker automatically tends towaids price work, 
and, as the town grows, he becomes a small factory owner But the attempt to change the 
industrial type without real altei-ation of the social conditions seems foredoomed to failure 

12 At the same time one must admit the possibility that in some cases the social 
conditions may exist which render the small factory possible, but that indolence or lack of 
initiatne have prevented its growth It has been argued that Government might step in 
here Has Government any right to step in, unless the chances of success arc at least good ? 
If any one was thinking of investing money in an embryo industry, he would ask a cei-tain 
number of questions, e g 

what would fuel cost ? 

what would transport to the customer cost ? or if a middleman is employed trauspoit 
to the distributor ? 

what would the plant cost ? and finally 

what would the capital cost ? 


13 An industry of this kind is bound to be a more oi less iisky ventuie , wheieas 
monej lending to agricultuiists IS comparatively safe A co-operative bank,, which is, I am 
told, one of the safest investments going, if reasonable care is exercised, will pay 7 pei cent 
A slightly nsky loan to a ryot is a less risky and a far more piofitable investment than the 
faccory, why then invest in industiy ’’ 

14 I am exceedingly sceptical about the capacity of an external Directoi of Industries 
or Buieau to detect the possibilities of a small , industry The task would be, to say the 
least, one of extreme difficulty The education of the people to detect for themseh es would 
be a more reliable policy, but I should hesitate to say that it were practical The man who 
lives in the small town and knows its requuements both in quality and quantity has a fai 
better chance of seeing any opening which may ofier It may be that he may be too indolent 
to use his chance , but is there not a ceitain risk m that same indolence affecting the activities 
of the Bureau or the Director of Industries There may be members of the Commission who 
have not toured in Bengal during the rams 

15 In spite of these objections it may be woith while to pay attention to the small 
factory, if futuie industrial development is likely to lead through it It has been suggested 
to me that we might have an era of small factoiies, leading eventually to a fullei industiial 
development I have my doubts, but I can realise that small scale production may arise 
from seveial causes (t) A localised market, t e, the production of cloth on a lonely island cut 
off from every other part of the woild would necessarily be on a small scale I once saw a 
small factory in Bhola for the pioduction of vests, etc , which seemed to be paying its way 
(it) A specialised demand, 1 c , the people of a certain district may desire a ccitain class of 
article which no one else needs, eg , the peculiar breast cloth of the Chakma woman of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts would be a case in point (tit) A perishable pioduct, which may bo 
produced near its market, because the additional costs of small scale production are less than 
the risks and costs of transport 

16 The earliest development of industry was accompanied by the opening up of 
communications and a gradual widening of the market As the market widens, the 
factory increases m size, but the opening up of communications now-a-days puts an isolated 
part of the country into touch with the whole world A small local artizan does not swell to 
a shop, thence to factory He is apt to be faced suddenly by woild products and then he 
usually disappears unless he de\ elops into a factory supplying the world 

17 It looks therefore as if the factory arose not so much fiom rmpiovement in the 

method of supply as by alteration in the nature of the demand Improved commumcations, 
increase of population, development of education leads to an increasing similaiity in taste 
Men are much more like each othei now than they even were before Then tastes and 
then thoughts are becoming standardised, hence also then needs This standardisation of 
demand makes possible the standardisation of supply Can we suppose that time will 
accentuate local differences ? I am afraid not Local fads are an unstable basis for long lived 
industnal hopes It looks as if the perishable pioduct, such as pottery, is the only one likely 
tore^'twith the small producer and there again the tendency of modern production is to 
displaco the peiish ible article We have enamel vessels, unbreakable glass, non-chip plates, 
and caiiLod food ! o » i r , 
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18 One might lia\e expected that Buchei in tracing the development of industry 
through maiked stages, would also have pointed out that each stage of andustry has an 
educational method peculiai to itself In the early stages hereditary apprenticeship develops 
With the advent of the small town where many different tiades aie gathered together it 
becomes possihle foi the parent to set his child to learn some other craft than his own 
Moreover it becomes desirable for him to do so , for in the small town, unlike the villao'e 
with its one official craftsman, overciowding of crafts becomes a possibility Hence it 
becomes necessaiy to secuie (1) the prevention of over crowding and competition, and (2) 
the supervision of apprenticeship It is out of these needs that the guild arises 

19 The development of industiy, the advent of commission work, and later the develop- 
ment of the factory make guild supervision and control inadequate. The outside competitor 
despises its rules Having lost its authority as a regulator of trade, it loses its power also m 
the control of apprentices Apprenticeship does not perish altogethei On the contrary, it 
continues to this dav, hut in an altered form There are learners in most factories, hut the 
learning period is usually, in view of the minute sub-division of processes, shoit There are 
some who pass from one department to another as “ learners'’'’ partly with a view to finding 
out what work suits them best, partly so as to have several accomplishments to fall back upon 
in event of unemployment 

20 The value of apprenticeship foi the tiamrng of craftsmen in India has been 
repeatedly urged The question was discussed by the Committee on Industrial Schools of 
1908 The general trend of opinion is against it 

21 Apprenticeship is a contract for service on the part of the pupil and for insti notion on 
the part of the master The master stands in the place of the parent The caiiying out of 
the contract is sujieivised by the local community Thus there are three parties in the 
mattei (1) the appientice, (2) the mastci, and (3) the local community Advocates of 
apprenticeship seem to ho of a somewhat idealistic turn of mind They urge the undoubted 
advantages of the system, tui? — 

(1) the boy leains under real trade conditions his instiuction therefore is likely to 

he practical , 

(2) he receives individual attention and instruction , and 

(3) he IS not merely taught skill, but also character his life is regulated by the 

master 

22 Educationally all this IS splendid, for charactei IS eveiyching in education Artisti* 
cally it IS good, f 01 in those trades which contain an element of art personal touch is all 
important Heie lies the cause of the frequent failure of the Art School It is not so much 
the master’s skill, but his outlook, his devotion, his attitude to the world and to his art which 
eSects the pupil’s development Do artists come from the South Kensington School of Art? 

23 The difficulty is that all the advantage are the advantages of one party only — the 
apprentice, and of the apprentice only foi a part of the time If appienticeship is to succeed it 
must pay the boy , he must receive instruction which has a definite market value It must also 
pay the master He must receive service which is of some value to him. Hence arose the 
need of indenture Eor the geueral tendency is for the hoy to stay with the mastei just so long 
as he IS learning and hrs services are practically valueless and no longer. As soon as his services 
become of any value, the boy goes off to another craftsman who offers him a bigger price 
The master naturally expects to recoup himself during the concluding years of the indenture 
during which he is paying low wages for good work for the period during which the boy’s 
services were totally useless It is only just then, that the better the master-’s teaching, the 
greater his reward should he during the final years of service It naturally requires all thp 
powers of the Guild to prevent the enticing away of apprentices , " Enticing ” is scarcely the 
avord, for the apprentice does not require any alluiing to leave his apprenticeship if he can go 
and earn more elsewhere Messrs Labchand Motichand of Bow Bazar, Calcutta, have a most 
interesting school for apprentices in jewellery They state that no boy yet during the ten 
odd years’ existence of the school has stayed the full period Very few stay moie than 2 or 3 
years at most 

24- Obviously, however, unless the' master’s rights are maintained the system of 
apprenticeship must disappear It may be added, though the apprentice does not realise it at 
the time, that it is the final part of his instruction which is the most important In that 
final period he leains to maintain a standard of quality — that excess of skill and delight in its 
exhibition, which distinguishes the artist from the mere worker The last years of apprentice'- 
ship are in fact a training in character , hut in spite of the laudable endeavours of various 
moral instruction leagues very few boys are able to realise oi appreciate character tiaining — at 
least not till afterwards I do not think that we ought to complam about this There are 
quite enough pngs in the world already 

25 The excellence of apprenticeship as a means of education must he admitted Pio- 
hahly there is no method of specific education which is so good Its practicability is at least 
doubtful It does not pay the master because there is no power to enforce the fulfilment of 
the indenture Moreover, under modern conditions large factories prey like parasites on the 
small ones and it is of course the small works, which give the best all round training 
Apprenticeship does not paj the appientice because apprenticeship is not enfoiced as the one 
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and onh entrance to tbe craft ’Without apprenticeship, oi rvith a much sliorter and hss 
effective penod learning, he can earn far more quicLlj and 3 UBt as mricli 

26 The control of apprenticeship hy Trades Unions in England is norlh i moment’s 
consideration The unions have conskcntly opposed 

schools This opposition has been based on fear of over-reermtment 

coi-respondence eVenmg and continuation teaching, because it is gii en to men nbo arc already 
member, of the ciaft" Coaid they have a monopoly o he oarboi teaching, J woi^ld 
undoubtedly be enthusiastic in giving the instruction, P^liahlj fir f 

more capable than any present agency, hecauEO it uould pay tlicm Under such conditions 

apprenticeship aught well boienved 

27 In India there are no Trade Unions There are a feu Guilds, but they are not 
noiierftil Caste is poiveiful, but it is not an industrnl unit either in origin or m present 
function It might hecomo so But it seems more probable that industrial dci dopment ivdl 
be accompanied by a rvcakoning rather than by a Bticngihcning of caste H id caste been 
adopted as an educational unit in the first instance, the result aught ha\c been diftercnt 
It ikn many Mays a most laluablo social organisation of u Inch much use might bai c been 
made A demooiatic outlook on soc ologj Ins emphasised its norst featiiies I’lobnbly the 

opportunity has passed and possibly the institution is so fai romoicd from Bnti«h ideas, perhaps 
BO contniy to human nature itself, that there ncier vras a possilulity of a constructive policy 
with legard to it Certainly caste as an active monopolist of labour iml of a certain form of 
specific education seems quite mciediblo 

In the last lesort no bale toask ourselies what does apprenticeship tcacli School 
education produces uniformity of character , apprenticeship produces ilifforeiice Tliat very 
uniformity of demand and supply in production which puts an cud to the small indiisliy, jmts 
an end also to the training BTStem of the small industry , in spite of all its ments hlodem 
industry requires inter changeable parts, in its machinery and in its employ 0 “ It requires a 
standaidised equipment in a worker o\en if that oyiiipmont be inferior A syiecnl knowledge 
of one workshop 13 not so laluable as a geneial adaptability In i word, jpprcnticcship, in 
its true meaning, training by personal influence and imitation, will not tint the largo ladusfry, 
and the future of the small industry is at least doubtful As the mofbod of teacbing irt, 
wheie difference and personality are the csscnlials, it lucs still and it is neier likely’ to 
perish 


29 The aitisan school of Bengal is a giowth arising out of the policy of J85f, the policy 
of providing piaotical instruction for the masses m their own employ mouls , as a rule carpentry, 
tm-smithy, sometimes black-smithy and brass work, and more rnrloy basket work, arc liugbt 
Some ailisan schools contain a section preparing candidates for work on /imiiiclarf.’ cstitcs 
The men turned out of this dopartmout iro a sort of low grade suri o\ ors I Inio snd above 
that some artisan schools contain a department of this kind It would bo moic coiicet to say 
that schools which originally taught a certain soit of low grade of suis eying and were 
subsequontly developed to toaoh a put of tho course of the Appientice Department of the 
Sibpui College took up also at a certain stage in their dev clopinent tho (nming of artisins 
The artieans are as a rule moicoi less illiterate and instruction in rhe three II ’s is given or 
supposed to be given m addition to the trumiig in tho workshops Alost of these artisan 
schools aie not veiy successful Artisans won’t come at all except at yerr liber il into of 
scholarships, and even with these they piacticalfyr ncvei lomam throughout the whole course 
The survey departments which provide for a low grade of piofessional employment foi those 
who have been sifted eaily out of tho selectn o system — tbe qualification for admission n, the 
Middle English 01 the hliddlo Yeinacular Examination — arc exceedingly popular In fict if 
you close these so called survey deputments the system of Gov einmeut and Distiiet Boaid 
technical schools,f^n the dev elopment of w'hicli the late Govcinment of Easteri Bengal and 
Assam laid such iCore, w owld collapse 

30i 1 do not think that it is fair to blame the schools themselves Tbeir training of 
artisans is, on tbe whole, I think, piactical and in close touch with the market Sometimes (ho 
touch is perhaps too close, and then work is little better than that of the h war It is always 
more expensive It would be too much to expect tliat they sliould lead tho Tnarkct, producing 
new designs and piocesses, yet something might bo done in this way, if tho schools were in 
the hands or really effective hcadmasteis 


31 ’W’hat IB the leason foi tho failuie of the-o artisan schools The cause seems to be 
entangled m the perpetual discussion, which lages round technical instruction, at any rate in 
India Aie these schools prepanng kys foi present or for fntuie industries? 


3~- If the tiaimng 16 for future indushios if it IS hoped that those boys will go out and 

create of develop new industiies, aie we not putting latber a heavy stnm on youthful or 
parental optimism ’ A parent might send his boy to school in the hope that he will attain to 
I cei tain already existing position in an existing business I have never met any one not 
entertained any definite hopes that his son would ozeate a business and his 
post therein Are we so certain ouiselves that the industry will come ? Even assuming the 

i1 The ordinary Bengalee paieut piefom to invest it 

™ . 1 T i educational speculation is a 

comparatively inexpensive high school education with its lure of a Goveinment appointment 
At least inmost cases the aitiban school Uaimng given is intended to prepare the boy for 
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industry in its present condition Here again tbe school is placed in a dilemma It may 
endeavour to give a tiaining severely practical, based simply on the existing processes, or it 
may endeavour to give a •n’lder training in theory and practice, which will make the boy 
something nlore than the ordinary mechanical labourer If the sohool gives the mere 
mechamcal training, it is difficult to see what advantage it has ovei uncontrolled apprentice 
ship, which IS the method usually employed Por if the school is practical, it must take notice 
of the existing conditions and processes If this is so, is it piaotical to teach the use of a 
power-dnven lathe for brass work ? The child when he leaves school could not afford to 
purchase one, nor is his business likely to be large enough to bring him a return on such an 
outlay, were he is in a position to affoi d it Hence the school must teach merely what is done 
at present, and the boy's father, or his uncle, or his father’s friend is probably a far more 
effective teachei lie is likely to be more practical he is in closer touch with the market , ho 
can give the boy more individual attention If on the other hand the school attempts to give 
a wider tiaining, a tiainingfar more thoiough than that which the oidinary aitisan master could 
give, its difficulty then is the nairowness of the demand The boy desires merely to learn the 
specialised ciaft and wants to earn, as soon as he possibly can If the sohool takes three years 
to teach him, even if it teaches foi nothing, even pays a scholarship, the hoy would prefer to 
leani lapidly the few special proce'ses from a worker and staii earning No scholarship can 
compensate the boy or his parents for the loss of two yeais' wages The educational 
superiority of the school course is a matter entirely beyond the parents’ compiehension 

83 Probably the parents aie right, foi if wider intelligence and skill were among the 
conditions of the artisan’s livelihood, the aitisan would possess them and be able to impart 
them The wider tiaining is an attempt to produce a worker better than tbe circumstances 
demand in the hopes that he will raise his trade It is a form of education for future needs , 
and this as I have pointed out is a form of education which can never appeal to the public 
Socially it IS an excellent scheme Whoie compulsion is exercised as in German Compul- 
soiy Continuation Schools it may be successful It can never succeed as a voluntary 
system 

SI' The same criticisms apply to the technical school "Where the school trains for an 
existing form of industry, pupils may be obtained But here the school works under a 
disadvantage in that most industries can give all the training they need in then own shops, 
and the training there given is better adapted to their own special conditions of woik The 
state technical school oi college competing with the woikshops of tne laiger industries as a 
training giound of the workeis for those industiies seetns to me to bo a monstrous anomaly 

86 Certain large emnloyeis notably railways aie beginning to find that the technical 
training which they are able to give to their apprentices in their workshops lequiie supple 
menting by some more effective and thoiough form of general instruction than they aie at 
present able to provide They are beginning to feel that it would he an advantage to have 
efficient schools foi geneial supplementaiy instiuction attached to their woikshops I am not 
, at all sure whether this will not he found to he one of the most effective waj s in which Gov- 
ernment can contribute to the production of efficient workers Tbe Governing Body of the 
Civil Engineering College aie now considering whether it would not he possible to ariange 
for a much closer co-operation between the Apprentice Department of that college and the '' 

large employers of labour especially the railways 

86 A great deal has been written on the question whether technical and industrial The lelation 
schools should he under the Education Department or the Department of Industnes, wheie 
one exists On general principles I am in favour of a strong Department of Education EducatioTand 
which should develop m co-oidination all the various aspects of the educational system I induatnes 
have always advocated this and opposed any transfer of technical colleges oi schools from the 
Education Department I am now, howevei, beginning to see that in administration gene- 
rally, education is after all one of the aspects of administration, we have in India certain 
machinery which has somehow grown up and cannot he scrapped or even very seriously 
modihed The question therefoie of the relative spheres of activity of the Departments of 
Education and Industries is one which I should decide on local considerations of practical 
convenience lathcr than on general principles "While I know that the Director of Industries, 
if he IS to effect anything, will have to proceed by means which are in no sense educational 
and while I think that it would be unwise to impose upon him to start with any responsibility 
in connexion with existing technical or industrial schools I do not consider it would he 
either logical or wnse to deprive him of all influence over these institutions If these institu- 
tions do not bear on the development of industry what is the use of them ? If they do, surely 
the Director of Industries ought to have some say There are now so-called schools with very __ _ 
little which IS scholastic about them If under the influence of the Directoi of Industries 
these institutions can be made to serve a more useful purpose by being converted into some- 
thing w'hich IS in no real sense a school at all, so much the better It makes very little diffe- 
lence what they aie called I am doubtful whethei general uniformity of tieatment is eithei 
possible 01 desirable If the Diiector of Industries found that he could take an industrial 
Bchoolnnd make any piacticd,! use of it in any scheme which he had in hand in developing 
local industnes, then I would say let him take that school over Let things be as they are 
until an Industrial Department has not only been started but has been woiking for some two 
01 three years It is idle to discuss details of ma-pkinery, when we are still absolutely vague 
as to what it is practicable for us to attempt 
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Note on apptcnUce scfiooh tn engtneenng looris and iheiv rclaUon to othet fonm of fcchmcal 

edncaiton 


— Tills note Ills been, compiled on tbe basts of information received from "flic Board of 
Education, WbitebaU, London, S -Vi ] 

1 Witbin tbe last few years tlic moiement for training tbe artisan foi tbe I'orK is 
employed upon lias found almost simultancons cvpression in \arious parts of the norld Tbo 
United States of America, Japan, France, Germain, and Gieat Britain baic occupied Ibem- 
selves witb tbis pioblem, and altboiigb Ibe mciliods adopted by tbeso tonntnes differ a eiy 
considerably one from tbo other, yet the idea ovprcssed in the ivoiKB scbool is common to 
neaily all of them 

2 Developments in Foreign Countries —Gci many In tbo larger industrial centres 
in Noitbern Germany it is usud for in apprentice school to be prosidod in each norbs, or 
for a single scbool to be established m i central position to servo seionl works of a gireii kind 
Such schools are recognized by the State, and students attached to them arc caempt from 
attendance at tbe compulsory contiiiu ition school 

S France — In France there is no national scheme for truning artisans, but an association 
has recently been formed for the study of industrial arrangements and of \ntions methods of 
tiaioing with a i lew to planning a national schcnic for the tr uning of apprentices 

4 The United Stoles of America— In the United States there is as yet no national 
scheme for vocational tinning, but a stiong inoicmciit m this direction has been manifistcd 
in many localities Cn-opeiati\c or half-time schools ha\c been dei eloped, in ■which the boys 
work in paiis and alternate week by ■week between school and ■workshop, one of the pans being 
at school while the othci is at work Apprentice cchools bare been established in many of the 
large engineering works Such v oiks include the Beniisy 1\ ania and other largo llailway 
Companies, the IVectinghou^e Electric and klaehino Companies, the General Elcctnc 
Company, Yale and Towns, Blown and Slnrpc, Packard, Cadillic, and other large Motor 
Companies, the American Locomotive Company, and many others 

5 Fngland — Apprentice schools haie been established in England in eonnetf ion with 
the following works the Iloyal Dpekyaid (four schools) , the G is Light and Coke Company, 
Wcstminetoi , E W PauFs Instrument Works, New South" ite, the British Wc'linghousc 
Company, Manchester , the klidhnd and Grot Northcni Bailway T\ orks, Melton Constable, 
the Post Office Engineering Department, London, Head MVightion fb Co, Thomabi, 
Yorkshire , the South-West Bailway M'orl s, Eastleigh Most of these ‘rhools aim at giving 
a framing in the scientific principles of engineering to selected apprcntics rather thin at 
toinmg the rank and file for thcir daily work The schools of tbo Biitmli Wc'tinglionsc 
Company, R W Paul, and tbo Post Office aim at training Ibo ordinary aitisan for Ins work 

6 The educational needs of the ordinary artisan — The rdncational needs of the 
ordinary artisan may bo suminnnzcd as follows — 

(fl) Instruction m woikshop methods and procedure 

(6) Instruction in the use of tools 

(0) Instruction m clomentry science, drawing, and calculations bearing directly upon 

the trades coucetued 

(d) Instruction in non-vocational Eubyccts of a scionliCc, technical, or lilerary 

charactei to afford an inleresfc in life outside tbe W'ork of the aitisan 

(e) Instioictiou m the rights and duties of citizenship 

(/J Some form of selection whereby students who show exceptional abihti in the 
trade training may be afforded further training of a higher chaiacter 

7 3'he extsitng means in England for training aitisaiis — ^At the present time an 

attempt is being made m England to meet some of tbe needs lefcired to above hr nicaiiB 
of the following agencies — - 

(1) Junioi technical schools 

(2) Part-time day ipprentice courses 

(3) Minor evening courses m senior institutes 

(d-) Trade courses in evening continuation schools 

(5) The workers^ educational association classes 


8 The magnitude of the prollem in 
that the total number of males engaged 
This total was made up as follows — 


Ejiyfnjid — The census rehini for 1011 showed 
in engmceiing woik was approximatoli 828,000 


General engineering and machine-making 

■ . . 416,000 

Tool-making . 

• ' . 50,000 

Electrical apparatus . , , 

• . 84,000 

Ship and boat-hmlding 

• . 104,000 

Vehicle-huildirg . i , , , 

. 174,000 


Total , 828,000 
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The piopoition per 1,000 of -lU occupred males in England and Wales for the age-range 
15 to 20 years during the period under oonsideialtion was 133, or 13 3 per cent On this basis 
it was estimated that the total numbei of woiteis in the engineering industry of 15 to 20 
years of age amounted m 1911 to about 110,000 It was assumed Sy the Bomd of Education 
that all these youths ought to receive some port of training for their uorb, but it was consi- 
dered' probable that a large number of them would be engaged upon work of a more or less 

unskilled chaiacter The Board ascertained that in the Biitish Westinghouse Company’s 
Works the apprentices who were attending the works school in 1911 formed 7 per cent of 
the total numbei of persons employed They applied this percentage to the total number of 
male workers then employed in the engmeenng industry, and calculated that about 58,0D0 
would require training for skilled work The Board took this number as being evenly dis- 
tributed over the age-range 15 to 20 years, and found that about 11,600 youths were enteimg 
the industiy each year, and assumed that a training was required for this number as a pre- 
piration foi their skilled employment 

9 hmor technical schools — The Board of Education went on to discuss the ao-encies 
then existing in England for the training of artisans (see paragraph 7 above) They observed 
that the proper function of the junior technical school (engmeeming) appeared to he to 
give a pie-appienticeship training to hoys who would ultimately become charge hands 
foiemen, 01 shop engineers They remarked that it was most desirable that boys sent 
to these schools with scholarships should be selected with care and with a view to their 
future careers The Board added that in the London elementary schools the best hoysueie 
selected foi transfer to secondary schools, the next best for tiansfer to central schools, while 
the jumoi technical schools were recruited from the residue The Board stated 
that some adjustment appeared to be desirable, between the aims of the junior technreal 
schools and the central schools, and that the most effective arrangement would seem 
to be that the central school should arm at pie-apprenticeship training for boys who 
would ultimately become skilled artisans, and that the junior technical schools should train 
selected boys *who would ultimately fill the more important artisan positions, such as 
foremen, etc 

10 file functions of jiari-time day courses in ieclimcal schools — The functions of part- 
time day courses were stated as follows — 

(a) To give a-supplementaiy tiammg to youths who have shown marked ability in 
woiks schools or evening comses with a view to training them foi leading 
aitisaii positions and to selecting those of maiked ability for further tiainmg m 
full-time day comses 

(i) (In towns with a considerable number of small works of a given kind ) To work 
111 conjunction witha“cential tiaining woikshop,” and to tram the rank and file 
on the same lines as in an apprentice school in a large works To select 
-youths of marked abihtv foi fuitlier tiammg under (o) above 

Id The functions of eietung couues for aitisaa students functions of evening 
comses for artisan students weie reported to he — 

(«) The provision of minor courses giving a trade tiammg, and the selection of the 
best students foi part-time day training 

(i) In certain oases to provide instruction m science, drawing, and mathematics 
supplementary to the instruction given m an apprentice school in a works 

(c) The provision of courses in non-vocational subjects The question as to whethei 
trade mstiuctioii should be given m junior courses is one that calls for serious 
consideration, and cannot be dealt with adequatelj in this note 

12 The position of apprentice schools m loorhs — ^Although the problem of tiaiamg 
the lauk and file of the industrial army has been attacked in England it has not jet been 
adequatelj treated, and a full solution has yet to be found The Board of Education lecog- 
nivedi the importance of the matter, and m a memorandum on the teaching of engineering in 
evening schools they described a number of minor courses for various trades which might, 
proiide a partial solution to the problem These minor courses, howevei, hare as yet not been 
extensivelj adopted, and no cleat Ime of demarcation has been drawn between the work of the 
major and the minor evening courses The present’English system of technical education 
in evening schools appears to have developed from the top downwards, and an academic 
atmosphere still clings to the instruction given to aitisans, making it remote from the 
daily woik of the shops It is essential that this academic atmosphere should he removed, 
and that it should be replaced by a ‘'works” atmospheie The reason for the institution 
of apprentice schools in works is to he found in the growing conviction amongst employers 
th it under modern conditions of work in the shops it is not possible for the foremen to 
impart to apprentices as much theoretical and practical instruction as they require in order to 
carry out their work properly ana in the most efficient manner Coupled with this fact, 
the employers have recognized that the scheme of technical instruction has called for volun- 
tary attendance on the part of artisans, and has offered to them a training that will fit them 
to nse to higher positions , hut it has not given to the rank and file a trammg which wdl fit 

SO 
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work The works school meet this need in a very 


them for their everyday 
efficient manner 

18 Advantages of too) Is —The apprentice school m works appears to possess 

the £ollowmg advantages — 

(1) The question of compulsoiy attendanee is dealt with by the employer in his 

ture vith the apprentice Tompulsion applied in this way is less likely to be 
resented than when applied directly by the fatate 
The employer is responsible for the trade instmctionj and can assuie its being 
earned out on lines to suit his requiiements 
The instruction is given under conditions vhieh cause the least distuibance to the 
work of the shops, and it is gn en at times be»t suited to the employer On 
the other band it must be recognized that works schools can only be established 
with advantage in faiily large v oiks, and that small works must be dealt 
with by the establishment of “central training woikshops ” and by -part-time 
day and evening classes It may be uiged thit the instruction in science 
and calculations given in works school might be better undertaken in a 
technical school, but in a large works the instruction in these subjects of a 
character suited to the ordinary artisan could quite well be given by young 
engineers on the works staff 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


Memorandum on some classes for railway apprentices in ^England 

\N Ti — This memorandum has been compiled on the basis of information receiv'od from the 
Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S W ] 

1 Great Eastern Hallway, Stiatford, with tepairing uorhs at Ipswich, Norwich and 
Peterhorough — Tlieie is a scheme in connection with these works by which certain appi entices 
obtain certain advantages An apprentice must have been in the works foi three years and 
have attended work regiilarlv and given satisfaction, he must have attended classes at the 
companv'’s mechanics’ institute at Stratford, and be able to pioduce certificates that he has 
worked there satisfactorily He has to pass a local evamination embracing certain of the 
Boaid of Education and City and Guilds subjects When he has fulfilled these conditions 
he may submit to the head of his department in the works a course of full-time study which 
he proposes to follow for a period of six months Should this be satisfactory to the company 
he will be allowed to absent himself fiom the works for six months with full pay The 
institute at Stratfoid, which IS the piopeity of the railway company, is not assisted by the 
Local Education Autnority, but iceeives a giant from the Boaid of Education, and the 
company take a cousideiabk interest III the woik of the institute and provide for its maintenance 
In connection with the classes held at the institute tiie company have practical classes at the 
works, in which students have the oppoitunity of using testing machines and of taking indi- 
cator diagrams from steam engines, etc These classes aie not recognized by the Board of 
Education for the purposes of grant Special prizes aie given by the company to a consi- 
derable extent The approximate number of premium apprentices is 4U, non-preminm 
apprentices 460, and workmen 5,000 About 350 of the appientices attend evening classes 
Encouragement is given to apprentices to attend clashes, in that promotion is made only to 
those who have shown ability vn the evening classes as well as in the woiks 

2 Great Not them Hailway Oompany, Eoncastei — The work done compiises locomo- 

iive, carnage, and wagon budding There is no definite scheme of education The Great 
Northern Itailwiy pay the fees of appientices who attend evening classes and part of the fees 
of apprentices vv ho attend afternoon cla-ses at the technical school, they also give annual prizes 
to their students to the V alue of about £20 a ye ir The Chief Locomotive bupenntendent is 
a co-opted racmbei of the Higher Education Sub-Committee of the Doncaster Local Education 
Authontv There aie 40 premium apprentices and 700 non-piemium apprentices in the works 
About 4,000 men are employed Of the apprentices, about 25 premium apprentices and 110 
non-premium apprentices attend t°chnical classes It is usually found that the premium 
apprentices attend the day classes and the non-piemmm apprentices the evening classes No 
special privileges in the way of “ time off ” are allowed to apprentices attending evening 
classes Periodical lepoits are sent to the company with regard to both day and evening 
students ° 

3 Great IF eslern Hailway Oompany, Swindon — Locomotive building and carnage and 
wagon building are carried on here There is a definite educational scheme approved by the 
company The prelimmaiy year of technical training is given in courses held in five evening 
schools bmit and eqmpped by the Borough Council and aided by the Local Education 
Authontv The technical school IS managed by the governing body, which includes lepre- 
sentatives of the company 

According to the company’s regulations, all apprentices are expected to acquire a knowledge 
ot practical mathematics, practical mechanics, geometrical and machine drawing, -heat, elec- 
nci y and chemistry Those who have not had prev lous scientific training are expected to attend 
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the prepiritory classes -which are provided for students fiotn ] 4 to 1 6 years of age Subsequently 
they are expected to attend the engineering course which is provided foi those between ] 6 
and 21 years of age Each apprentice is lequired to keep systematic notes of his studies He 
IS also required to make i recoid of lus obseiwations in the woikshops, accompanied by neat 
sketches 

In order to encourage good work in the evening classes, it has been decided that when 
apprentices attend the engineeiing classes regularly three evenings a week and give evidence 
of industry and pcrseveiance, then ibsence from the factory before 9 o'clock on the thiee ' 
moiningsimmediarely befoie or immediately after the classes will not be recorded against them 
The Hreit IVestein Railwav Company also offci a nurabei of day studentships to be competed 
foi by apprentices between 17 and 18 years of age Candidates foi these must have legularlv 
attended, for at least one session, the evening grouped courses in engineeiing at the technical 
school, and must have been at least 6 months in the factoiy The successful students will 
attend two half-days a week for 26 weeks at the technical school They will have their wages 
paid as if they weie in the factoiy, and the railway company will pay their school fees 
Capable students will continue for a three-year couise, and those who distinguish themselves 
will be allowed to spend pait of their last yoai in the diawing office or the chemical 
laboratory The number of fiee studentships to these day couises -will be limited to 30 at 
any one time, geneiall}' in gioups as follows fora three-} ear --couise , fiist-year course 15 
students, second-} eai couise 9 students, third-year course 6 students For each year's 
couise there will be a competitive examination, successful students passing from one year's 
course to the next 

A monthly report is furnished by the principal of the technical school to the company 
on the w ork of premium apprentices and weekly leport is furnished on those attending dav 
classes and on those who claim the privilege of early morning leave 

4 lUiUand Railway Company, Rerly — Locomgtive building and carriage and wagon 
building aie done heie There aie three types of appientices privileged apprentices, pupils, and 
ordinary apprentices With regard to privileged apprentices, during the period of apprenticeship 
each apprentice is required to attend the classes held at the Derby technical school during two 
mornings a week, oi any othei course which may be deteimined fiom time to time On 
these days ho will not start woik in the shops until 2 r m Each year of service he will be 
expected to sit for any esaminations m technical subiects which may be held for the employes 
m the Chief Mechanical Engineers' Depaitment With regaid to pupils, the conditions are 
similar to those of pnvileged apprentices, except that each pupil is required to pass the students’ 
examination of the Institution of Civil Engineers befoie the end of his thud year in the works 
Peisuasion and advice aie given to induce ordinary apprentices to attend the evening classes, 
but theie is no compulsion ivith regard to these apprentices An examination is held in 
Derby e\ ery year, open to any apprentice who has been attending evening classes Superior 
posts are given to those students who show merit in this examination There is an institute 
conducted by the company which is not aided by the Local Education Authority The only 
subjects taught m the institute are "French, shorthand and German The privileged apprentices 
and pupils attend the classes at the technical college The company does not aid the 
technical college, noi is it represented on the goaerning bodv The privileged apprentices and 
pupils number about 40 The oidinar} appientices numbei about 535 The workmen, 
excluding appientices, number about 4,000 Any apprentice who attends evening classes and 
asks on that account to be excused oveitimo is so excused Reports aie sent to the company 
with regard to the progress of its appientices in the day and eieuing classes 

5, Midland and Great No> tliei ii Joint Railway, Melton Constable — No definite educational 
scheme exists, but all non-premium apprentices undei the age of 18 must attend, in the 
company’s time, a class in workshop mathematics of 1^ houis a week for 39 weeks in the 
year The company allows the use of a good institute heated and lighted practically fiee for 
evening classes The company provides a teacher fiee of expense ioi the afternoon class 
mentioned above The paieuts of appientices aie lequiied to sign a form stating that their 
boys will attend two evening classes each ivintei Piomising students are given chances of 
improvements by being taken into the office The company officials make liberal offeis of 
piizes The committee consists of certain of the company’s employes, and receives a grant 
from the Local Education Authoiity There aie 8 premium apprentices, lOO non-premium 
apprentices, and 500 workmen 

6 North'Eastein RaiUoay Company, Tori — Carnage and wagon builaing and some 
repair woik are earned on There is no definite scheme approved by the company for the 
technical tiaiiimg of then apprentices, although it IS understood that notices will be issued 
that in future apprentices wiU be requited, on admission to the u oiks at the age of 16, to 
give evidence that they have some acquaintance with machine di awing, applied mechanics, 
and mathemat cs Classes aic held at the North-Eastei n Railway Institute, a building 
provided by the company The institute serves as a technical school foi York so far as 
engineering is conceined The Local Education Aiithoiit} subsidize it to the extent of £250 
a year Theie aie 4 piemium apprentices, 136 iion-premium appientices and about 2,000 
workmen employed by the lailw ly in the woiks Apprentices who attend eiening classes are 
allowed to leave work eaily, but only by special peimission, and only two appientices have 
obtained this permission The coaipaiiv has given some apparatus to the technical school 

30 A 
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I^otc on some palt-hme apprentice courses lohich are coiiiucted in England for engineers 

r#B-Tlus note has been compiled on the basis of mformtioa leceived from the Board 
of Education, Whitehall, London, S \V J 

T — ^The RoiaIi Dook.'xaed Scheme 


1 The apprentices are employed in the building and fitting of ships for the Na^ 
They include shmwrin'hts, engineering fitters, ship fitters, electrical fitters, boiler makers, 
caulkers, coppersmiths, founders, jomers, painteis, pattern makers, plumbers, rope makers, sail 


makers, smiths, etc i -n ^ 

2 The dockyaids are at Chatham, Sheerness, Devonport, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 

Pembroke and Haulbowline 

3 The apprentices are selected when between the ages of It and 16 years by means of a 
seveiely competitive annual examination , hence if a boy takes the examination at 14 and 
fails, he has anothei opportumty of sitting for the examination at lo years of age The 
period of apprenticeship nas formerlj seven but is now six years The annual entry of 
apprenticeship is ad]uat»d roughly to the annual loss through death, promotion superannua- 
tion or other causes, and hence it rarely happens that an apprentice is discharged on the com- 
pletion of an apprenticeship The competibon for these places is very keen There are about 
40 candidates to each vacancj The better apprentices are promoted to such positions as 
draughtsmen, recorders, inspectors, etc By means of Admiralty scholarships the best are able 
to proceed to the Royal Naval College at Greenwich for a fuither traimng with a prospect of 
securing appointments in the Constructive and Engineering Branches at the Admiralty The 
dockiard schools where founded in 1843 at a time when there was little, if any, provision for 
technical education in dockyard towns Their objects were ^not only to create a body of 
educated men from which could be recruited the designers and builders of ships for the Royal 
Navj, but also to inciease the efficiency of the workmen as a whole Many examples could 
be quoted of apprentices who ultimately have filled such positions as Director of Naval 
Construction and Assistant Directors and Engineers at the Admiralty , while many have 
passed into the seivice of private engmeeiing and ship-building firms, and have become eminent 
designers or ha\ e occupied other positions of responsibility At the present time, when com- 
pulsory attendance at continuation schools and the more geneial adoption of the part-time 
day system are being advocated, it is mteresting to obsen e that the best example of this 
system which tan be furmshed is one vhich was initiated by a Government Department 70 
years ago The succeso of the system has been so remarkable, that it is surpiising that it has 
not been adopted by a larger number of engineering fiims Attendance during the day-time 
while the appientices aie fresh, the disciphnary effect of compulsory attendance, together with 
the chances of promotion offered have produced remarkable results The progress of the 
students through the schools is as follows 

4 Of the succesbful candidates at the entiance examinations the better section proceed 
to what IS called the upper school, which they attend for 12 hours a week, made up of 3 
hours on each of two afternoons and 2 hours on each of thiee evenmgs in such a way that 
they attend only on three different days in the week The weaker section attend the lower 
school foi 7 hours a week, made up of 3 hours on one afternoon and 2 houis on each of two 
evemngs The course in the uppei school extends over 4 yeais, and that in the lower school 
over 3 years, in each case foi 40 weeks in the year Annual examinations are held in both- 
schools, external examiners being employed in the case of the uppei school In the case 
of the lower school examinations the papers aie set and marked by the staff On the results 
of these examinations appientices m both schools aie weeded out iigorously from each year of 
the couise, those remaining behind being piomoted Those who are rejected remain in the 
dockyard, but for further theoietical tiaining they have to rely upon the technical school, 
which IS maintained by the Local Education Authority 


II —Woolwich ausenal Teade lads’ Scheme 

o The following ^ulations govern the entry and tiaimng of trade lads at the Royal 
Ordnance Factories at Woolwich — ^ 

(i) Entry — 

(a) An entrance examination is held annually m June 

(1) The age of a candidate must not be less than 14 noi more than 16 yeais on Ist 
January preceding the examination 

(c) Intending candidates must apply in their oun handwriting between the 1st April 

t.nn form which will be supplied on 'applica- 
tion to the Chief Superintendent, Ordnance Factories ^ 

candidates m the order of merit shown by the exami- 

marks has been secured in each subject 
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if) The candidates aie, in order of meiit and subject to the convenience of the 
Ordnance Factory, allowed to choose the trade and department in which they 
*' will be trained 

(ii) Suljecis of entrance examtnaiton — 

(a) Elementary mathematics 

(5) Elementary physical measurements and them applications 

(c) English 

(d) Drawing 

(ui) IForl tn factories — 

(<i) Trade lads are subject to the Ordnance Factories rules and regulations 

(5) Each trade lad is attached to a competent workman, who instincts him in the use 
of his tools during the first three yeais in the workshops 

(c) A lad showing an exceptionally good record of progress in the course of compulsory 

study detailed below receives, at the convenience of the department, ^a pre- 
ference in being moved to difEerent woikshops while learning his kade and in 
receiving facilities in the drawing office 

(d) Trade lads are not leq^uired to work overtime of nightshift during then training 

(iv) ff^or/i at the Woohoieh Polytechnic — 

(a) During the fust four years of their training all trade lads axe requued to attend 
the classes at the Woolwich Polytechnic detailed below 

(i) If a lad does not attend these classes rcgulaily, or if an unsatisfactory repoit is 
received of his pi ogress, he is dismisse unless exceptional circumstances can 
be show n to exist 

(c) Trade lads have leave with pay one afternoon pei week during the first three 

yeais of then- training to attend classes at the Colyteohnic on one afternoon per 
week During this peiiod they also attend classes on three evenings per week for 
4-0 w'eeks in the year In the fourth year the lads attend for thiee evenings per 
week only 

(d) The school fee IS refunded to each lad at the end of his yeai’s course if a satis- 

factory repoit of his attendance and progress has been received The fee for 
the fourth year is paj able by the lads and is not refunded 

III — The Gas, Light, and Coke Company’s Scheme 

6 The scheme was established in 1908 by the Gas, Light, and Coke Company in 
co-operation with the London County Council for the training of then gas fitters and 
apprentices The theoietical work is done in part-time day classes and in evening classes held 
by the London County Council Technical Institute, Westminster The practical training 
IS carried out on the Gas Company’s premises in special workshops which have been equipped 
for this purpose The whole course extends over a period of six years 

(i) Students — Applications aie invited by the London County Council from pupils 
attending elementary schools in the distiict, and direct applications are made also to the Gas 
Company by sons or relatives of their employes There are at present about 100 lads in 
training, and the Gas Company pays them from 2s fid per week in the first yeai to 22s fid 
a week in the final year of their apprenticeship 

(ii) Theotelical worl — ^Instruction is given in technical calculations, engineering drawing, 
English, elemental V physics, and gas supply The theoietical instruction -avei ages 54 hours 
per week throughout the course 

(ill) Practical worl — ^Fiactical training comprises 12 months in the special training 
workshops f 01 36 hours per week , 18 months On gas work in the district as assistants to 
fitters, 12 months as fitters’ mates , 6 months meter testing , 6 months mantle maintenance 
department , C months mantle depaitment , 6 months fitters , 6 months in show-rooms , 
3 months in office , and 3 months estimating 

(iv) Sulseqiient employment — At the end of their training the lads are continued in 
the company’s employ, either as skilled artisans or as staff representatives 

IV —The Manchester Scheme 

7 Arrangements have been made between the School of Technology, Manchester, and 
about 40 engineeiing firms in the district whereby selected appientices attend at the school 
for one d ly a week from 9 A M to 5-30 pm for 40 weeks per annum The complete course 
extends ovei two yeais 

8 There is a strict entrance examination, and at the present time about one-third of the 
candidates aie rejected 

(i) Curriculum — First year mathematics, mechanics, physics, and engineenng drawing 
Second yeai mathematics, mechanics, heat engines, and engineenng drawing 

(ii) Pepo) ts and Certificates — Monthly reports axe furnished to the employers of the 
attendance and progress of the students. Internal examinations are held m all subjects at 
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fho end of each «:=sion nnd corlificntoq arc awarded to those *-liid''iitqa\liolinve attended for two 
Bc 8 °.ons and Ime passed the cxam.nat.ons m all the huhjrels of the course vt the uul <,f 
each session 

Oiut lainiNCi, 7 th Dicrunrr I'UO 
Prmileni — Q Yon say speaking of ipprculitts " As soon at, his sorrices 
value the bOy goes off to aeotlitr craftsman who offtrs him a bigr^r price 

the same complaint from firms when we a«I ed them wlut ihev were ‘j' 'j'K 
young men When one takes that statement into ac omit with tlm fact that in this ttmntn 
you can ncier get an apprcnluo to piy aprcinimn but on llie ollur band be has to bo jnid 
iom the beginning, does not tint ,n,l,ciic flint there nro far too few cVjH'rt worUni for the 
^\o^k to be (lone And consequeath is there not room of n \m debnito kind for the dc\ciop* 
ment of elemental^ and industrial schools ? — / 1 think so 

0 M ith regard to our St hoots and lollege'' jon hue grcit difiiciilties fn getting them 
filled except hj bribes in the form of ^cbotnrsbips !« it lil M) that a boa aaill aaluo bi« 
education nnd liis tiaining unless he pajs for it? — ( kou mean ticbnn -1 I'cboaH ? 

Q Yes ?— f riic eail of the s( nolarsliiji s\s(om is tint if a era oft' n fenijit'. n bo} a bo 
Lasnosortof capacita 111 a mccliinual diro.lion info a t'-chnical irhonl Tiin 15 cla'^s ^ have 
failed in fiengnl Speaking geiicrill^a tiu Ijivoflioa a, ho was and is lUmctetlta fh> se ch^-es 
18 tho boy who cannot pass the Mntrfi illation Examination 

Q Tlic apprenticoihip saslcin it lioni ’ha whuh a bo> is bound for fiao ears has gi neralla 
avorked without nil} ditliculta Is that largelj due to Ih fact tint the boa Ins pa>d for it 
and stajs for fiao jeirs to got a duo for bn mom a ’ — ( k es, I thud so 

Q Tho remark made ba Messrs Libtbind Motuhand is aer 3 i imilartotbe reimrl made 
to mo by a member of tlieCommeriial Institute hen' I do not s'c bo a aou are goiiif. to meet 
tins diflicultj ? — ( I do no quite soo bow it i- to lu met Tie jn-iti in in Betigil s'ems to K' 
this Ea err bo} of ana social jiosition or nnibitien w lilt*, to obtain i Ijiiia'r- tvilegn-c* Ibis 
IB also the goal of all hi? parent-'’ hopes Laera sai nfico aadl be m id Isj'h hr the boa and 
bis parents when Dniaen-ita examination- arc (be olijcv tiao A boa do<’s not ordmank goto 
a feolinical or commcrci il institution, unless and until he Ins definitcla f-llcn rut of the 
course which loads to a Umaer-it} degree lie i-> tb«ii a failure, flot-un aalnib tiiuls to drift 
Q TVhatistbo aalui of the Umaersita def,ri'n — / It is tl e one gate to (t<n. rni'ient 
emptoj ment anil to tho f.aaoiircd profe—ioiis If a aoiiiig nnaa lan s i un. bo'h a M \ oi- M S 
and a B L degree he has 2 si_t- of openings he fore him 'I tie Commi“ ton do not |» rhaps 
realise tho enormous differences which i< mates to a man's i an er in Ileiig d win ther In hes 
had to stop at (lie B A st ige or has been ah'e to scenn tb M \ di gre- I un iom]iol!ed 
to offer 11 k b who are foobsli enough to enter tb i diic ition Ibpirtinenl i-.tra<}i'r Bs ,)5 
a month in the Loaacr Subonlunte 1 diuational Seraid, while an M k if In' is tortmnli 
enough to got into a college niaa begin on Its 2li0 a monUi in the I’roatiicial Ibluc itwn d 
Sera ICO 

Q One cannot sir tint Goacrnmcnt is doing avronu ba offering tliese attractions ? — 
J Possibli not, though the effect of making votir cdncationd sasldn amir dirnt sifting 
machinery for olhcc and professional emploaincnt is oaerialielmmg mil 1 think difis‘roo« 
The position would not be so ditlicult in Bengal if (In i-t iiulards of the aanou-, cvlmation^l 
grades were re isoiinblj high If it aaerc made more diflicull to go' a degre-’, feaacr aroulil 
enter for them and those wlio secured tlicm aaoidd represent a more uniform lead of onicienra 
Similarlj as regards secondary schools, if there was a re isonable stindanl of nlmis-ioii to the 
hoeondara stage of education, foavei inca])ables aaould inter it and tho gctirrd tffat of sC'.oiid- 
ary education on the commumta aarould be fir mote bonelicwl 

^ <2 The standard of eximination here is fnrla cmnpariblo aaitli the examinations ui 

England — I don’t saa of tho Mnlricul ition hut of tlio degree oxa nmnfions ? — 1 cannot 
express any jwsitiac opinion bceaiise 1 h lac not been an ex iniiner lor tlie C dcutta Uniatr-ity 
for many jears When I did examine for the B k nnd Intormelialo rxiimuiations my 
impression, was that a great inniia unfit people aacnt in for (ho exnmin ition and th it inana such 
passed If you studa the results, aou find that tlierc are i aera large iiumher of people who 
just get the pass marks nnd a feav more I do not think that this is the c uo m Ingland 
m degree examination Anj examination fin ilia ad ipts itself to tho lead of the canduhtes 
who go up for it 

Q One thmg that I haao, as an examiner of the Calontla Uniacrsita, felt is that there is 
a sort of iincomfortahle feeling that jou h.iao togiau tho men marks for the answer^ thoa liaao 
given but 3 on feel ill the time that they iie not fit for the Unuer-ita I Ime tonml it 
difficult to analy-ao tho feeling of discomfoit Ilaao a ou fdt tli it as m t x imiiur / Very 
strongly 1 In a subject like English bteinfnre, one tcU th it the whole thing w is an cl vbor ite 
and tedious joke— that a largo niimbei of hiiduoikttig iiul estim iblo young men had heon 
! -^“IHd Uumiia tow.istothomoslpreaonsacin.of 

their hfo in studying something which was utlcrla ineamiigltss to (hem, while at (he sinic 
time it avas admirably calculated to make it almost impossible foi tliom to go! aaliat llicy did 
want, namely a woiking knowledge of the English Iniignage ^ 

Q Do yon think that matters would mend to somc'’ex(ent if wo Ind a more extended 
S-l P'lmiry education followed by simple indnstriai riliic ition ’-J I tliink that is 
probably in Bengal a necessary ingredient m the solution of the general pioblem 
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Q But it present tlie misters who are in charge of these pnmary schools are paid on a 
scale that surely does not attract the best type ? — A A man starts a school (the mere fact of hia 
having done-eo entitles him to masquer ade under the once respected title of pandit) , he runs it 
for a certain time and the District Boaid gnes him peihaps 2 or 3 rupees Then perhaps 
the pandit goes away or gives up teaching and the piimary school ceases and there is probably 
nothing to put in its place What is known as the District Board Primary School system 
was started in East Bengal Under this svstem the District Boards provide a certain number 
of school houses in w hich specially selected pandits hold then oia=ses Each such pandit 
gets a special allow'ance from the District Board Pees are also levied and divided among 
the of the school The advantage of the system is it gives certain of the better 
primary school pandits a fived and suitable habitat and leasonable emoluments 

Q In Bombay I saw a scheme that was cained out in the Victoria Jubilee- Technical 
Institute Thej have a sj stem of marking which begins when the hov enters and lasts 
throughout the whole of the four yeais' tr lining He gets marks for the quantity of 
work done as well as qualitv and he is allowed to woik within eeitain horns That means that 
the hoy has to he prompt in eveiythingthat he undeitakes That must come into the boy's 
character after four yeais’ piactico and is evacfly the kind of pi actice that distinguishes a 
businessman from men of many other classes If tour results aie based entirely on examina- 
tion work I do not see how jmu can avoid developing a wrong kind of ehaiacter Is it possible 
to iiitrodnee such a spiiit into our colleges and industrial schools ? — A Such a scheme appeals 
to mo very strongly I should like to see it tiied in Bengal 

Q That means the addition of a faiily largo staff to carry out the scheme — A Yes, 
that would be necessary 

Q I have heard a good deal from time to time of schemes proposed in Bengal for a 
technological institute and a School of mines and various reforms of the Sibpui Engineering 
College, many of which wcie attempted to he earned out for a short time and then at andoned 
There is i state of feeling that there is no policy th it nothing continuous has been done and 
there is no aim ns fai as technical and industrial education is concerned I do not know if I 
have a collect idea of the state of affaiis but if it is coriect it seems to me that there is 
educational anarchy — A There havehecna gi eat many schemes which have not only not 
matornhsed hut they have not oven heou vvorlced out to definite conclusions A detailed 
industrial scheme was worked out for Eastern Bengal and A=sam hv the Government of that 
province, this scheme centered lound the Dacca Industrial Institule A complete and 
elaborate scheme for the establishment of a technological institute in Calcutta has also been 
evolved Not many years ago it v\ as decided that the lemoval of the Civil Engmeei- 
ing College from its present location at Sibpur was a matter of imperative and ui gent necessity 
Tlie sale of the site to the Port Commissioners was actually sanctioned by the Secretaiy of 
Stale Many problems appeal to have been involved in this lemoval and they were discussed at 
great length both by Coinmitlccs appointed ad hoc and in the Secretariat Then came the le- 
porhtion and discussion broke out again All that I have been able to do is to write a history 
of the whole business 

Q Manv of these h we been started ? — A Nothing whatevei has been started except a 
tinctonal department at the Sihpur College and that has been closed, because there weie no 
students 

Q And there was an agricultural section started — A Tiiere was at one time an agricul- 
tural section at Sibpur hut that was closed years ago The question of agriculture did not 
come into the chain of discussions which I have yust outlined 

Q Does not mining come within the chain of discussions? — A The whole question has 
pivoted on the Sibpur College and its future As you know, the Sibpur College now has a 
mining class and it has also a collegiate department of civil engineering and an apprentice 
department The idea was th it the collegiate department of civil engineering should become 
part of the Dacca Universitv and that the mining insliuition should betransfured to a school 
of mines in the mining di=tuct A scheme was vv'oiked out for a school of mines The 
apprentice department of Sibpui was to foim the nucleus of the Technological Institute which 
was to he estahlished in Calcutta You can imagine that all these pioposals involved 
considerable expenditure 

Q It has been suggested to us that technical education ought to he made an impeiial ques- 
tion thal, for instance, our engineering colleges should he so goveined that they should be 
colleges for all India, foi instance Sibpur College w'ould not be for Bengal i lone, that there 
ought to bo some scheme of imperial technical education and that the colleges should he 
specialised for particular branches of engineering or technology Have you thought out that 
scheme? — A It seems to me that as regards the tiaining of the higher grade of engineers a 
system of Impenal colleges would he the best I do not see any particular advantage in 
having engineering colleges under provincial Governments but then I am thinking only of the 
collegiate department of engineering I am not thinking of the Sibpur apprentice depart- 
ment 

Q, That of course is a kind of training that might be leaerved for the Local Govern- 
ment? — A Yes, andjl fancy that the reason why the people who worked out a scheme for an 
engineering college at Dacca dissented from the idea of a system of Imperial engineering 
colleges was because they thought that the Dacca Umveisity was going to he a teaching 
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" ITTT^oclorn tvpo and they conceived tint it would bon grent advautage, if tbo 

IW sn7. ol 1 .. »-.ao . P''‘ f 7* .ni..Umvc..tj 

0 You uouldnot ob]ect to eotno Bcliome of tint kind in wlncli ill tbo lug icr forma of 
1 nnd Gnmneerinjr education and lescarcb sbould bo coiiduclod by an in.ponal 

m£efv while tbo fnduBtiJ sboiild be umlocallj and couBcqucntb tbo irtmn b education 
rouldbe'conducled by local Goiernments?-^ So far as lean aee, I tbink tint tins noiild 

be avery much moioeifective nay of dealing Mitb tbo matter , v . t, i 

0 Wbat about tliedifficnltiOB of boj s going from one college to anotber 
nould gladly go to Boorboo if be bad the opportunity Booplc come to Sibptir from Burma, 

Bibnr and Orissa „ , -nr i r ■, 

Q Would there beany ditTiculty about bostol accommodation ?-yt 'll o bare never found 
any difficulty Bengalee students goto any partof tbo uoild Apait from the Goa oniment 

sTholaisbipboldc,s,tWarean«mber of bojs sent annually bj tbo A^^ocut.on for tbo 
adiar cement of soicntilie and industrial oducitioii of Indians to England, Amcnen and Japan 

So fai as I know tins Association has iieier expenonoed anj difficult} m finding reermts, nor 

have these reermts eiei sbonn ana rclnctanco to loaac India and go ana n boro 

Mr G A Low—Q Yoiu note points to tbo fact that tbo examinations at present 
conducted are noaa little else but a passport to entering Goa ornmeiit Bcra ice ?~A f hoy arc the 
neoessaiy preliminary qualifications 

Q A voutb has nothing else to do, after passing the examination, except the exercise of 
neoesSry tact, diplomacy and intluenco ?—A 1 understand that tins is largola the case 

Q Those exmmations baa e been vieaaed b} Goaornraentas moans of assisting in tbo 
selection of candidates for Goa ornmont cmplo}mcnt?— ./ Yes Eacn tbo Sub-Inspector of 
Police must now be a B A (practically) 

Q Do you think it is right foi Goaernmont to tbroaa that onus on to educational institu- 
tions and save itself tbo trouble ? — A I think that tbo question ai Inch jonbaao just asked 
me is a ver} difficult one 

Q Have jou over considered the idea of educational institutions being allowed to have 
their own examinations for then own purposes and the Goaernmont il'clf assuming tbo duty 
of conducting examinations for tbo a ir ous branches of the public service? — A I have often 
Q Do you think it is a practicable idea ? — A I am not quite sure. One hesitates to bo 
dogmatic about anything in India, least of all about educational problems 'J'bcrc is certainly 
a good deal to bo said for }our suggestion What I feel is this — ^Thc present system makes 
any real Unia Cl sit} education diflimlt, if not impossible Uniaorsity teaching sbovild bo 
“ scientific, detached and impartial " This necessifatcs tbo toatbors cnjoving a considCrablo 
degree of freedom but so long as Uuivpisit} qualifications arc tbo ncccssan picliiminncs 
to admission to Govemment scnico or tbo fnaoured professions, so long will the community 
never acquiesce in the Umicisity teachers’ teaching what tbo} like and conducting their 
own examinations 


Q Is not that position created by tbo Goi ernment ? To a certain extent it renders it 
impossible for an industrial bout to bo given to boys under our present system of education? 
—A Yes The tendency of selective education is alw a} s to sacrifice industry and agriculture 
to the professions I ba\e before mo some notes from the Board of Education and from them 
I find that from the London Public Elementary Schools, tbo best boys go w itb sobolarsbips 
to the secondaiy schools, the next best go to tbo central schools, while teobmeal schools aio 
recruited from the residue This tendency cannot be tolerated indefinitely Tbo position 
has got to be adjusted 

Q Don’t the boys regard sebolarsliips in teolmical schools and =cliolarslups for tcolimcal 
insti notion m England much more as an end in thembeh os than a means of obtaining 
technical instruction ? — A That is the case Wc pay a rescarclilscliolnr lllOO aniontli which 
IB in many cases more than be can hope to earn when the term of bis scliolarsliipis o\er 
Naturally tbo ordinary Bengalee voiing man (and many of the researdi scholars are \er} 
ordmaiy) would like to continue to be a research scholar for an almost iiulcfinito peiiod 

Q You Bay that the students leave technical school fairl} earl} and one reason was 
®'igg®sted that it was because there was a demand for thoir service Is there not perhaps 
a greater reason than economic pressure to earn sometlung for themseli cs and their families ? 

A Ithink-that this is to some extent the case I should like however to qualify this state- 
ment bv a suggestion which I have already made The Bengalee student who finds liis way 
toithe apprentice department at Sibpur has almost uuanably started out with the hope of 
eventually securing a M A oi JI Sc degree If a student has for some reason or other 
fallen out of t^ University course, be goes to an engineering college or to some other technical 
institution When therefore a student comes to the engineering college ho Las practicallv 
abandoned all his brightest hopes and whether he stays for the whole course or not does not 
seem to matter much 


Q Have you found by any chance that a boy of well-to-do family taking up tcclmical 
education, IB more likely to stick up to it than the poorer classes ?~A I do not know of any 
example i do not say that such cases do not exist 


agreement with the idea that the higher engineering insti- 
phould be Imperial Would the provincial Governments m which those institutions aio 
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Situated retain some Lind of connection with them ? — A I suppose they might It would not 
he impossible 

Q "Would it be a good thing entnely to diyoice the United Piovinces Government from 
all interest in the Roorkee College or the llengal Government from all interest in the Sihpur 
College ? — A Certainly not from Sibpiii as it now is 

Q As it would be, if it were a civil engineering college ? — A The Local Government 
should ceitainly continue to take interest in the college It might do so by means of a local 
committee The institution would be a loser if the Local Government had no connection 
whatevei with it 

Q I do not want to raise the question is to the functions of the Director of Industries 
I only want to ask jou whether you would not agree that the Diiectoi of Industries should 
be at any rate lesponsible foi all local demonstration uoik and the teaching of particular 
processes in particular iiidustnes — the teaching of actual processes without lefeience to 
general principles? — A I agree entirely I want the Director oE Industries to have as much 
power as possible 

Q That IS to say, foi instance, the teaching of the use of fly shuttle is purely a "matter 
for the Director of Industnes? — A The Diiectoi of Public Instiuction should have nothing 
to do with a matter of this Lind 

Jlo7i’bh Fandtf 31 Af Alalamya — Q You lemember this question of the effect of 
Government taking in graduates and other educated men into Government service was con- 
sidered by the Education Committee of 18S2 ? — A Yes 

Q And they pointed out that it had a great effect in promoting the spread of education ? 

—A Yes 

Q What advantage would, in youi opinion, be g lined if the other system is adopted, 
namely if the Government should hold its own ovamination for admission to the pubho 
service ? — A It would set higher education free 

Q Would it not at the same time check the spread of higher education ? — A Not 
necessarily It might encourage it I do not think you can say that the establishment of the 
higher ci\il service examination in England has in any way checked higher education in that 
country 

Q It IS not a fact of men who want to compete foi the civil service examin ition i a 
England go to the Universities foi education, al least many of them ? — A Yes, a great inanj 
Q You have a system heie also of examinations for particular professions, the legal, 
engineering and medical ? — A The higher ranks of the legal, engineering and medical pro- 
fessions in Bengal are all approached via the University 

Q Is there a separate examination for entering the medical professions held in England? 

— A You need not go to the University at all A very large number of people never go to 
the University 

Q Medical men ? — A Yes, medical men 

Q If then there was a special examination, for instance, a competitive examination for 
admission into the higher glades of the public service, the ob3ect JOU have in mind would be 
attained ? — ‘A I think it would be a very great improvement 

Q Was not a system of a competitive examination for the provincial executive service in 
force in this province for some years ? — -A There was and it has been modified I am not sure 
about the facts, but it has been modified I believe, speaking subject to correction, that the 
authorities wanted to get more local representation I fancy the system of nomination is 
more oi less a local system All the candidates nominated must be graduates oi a very large 
number of them 

Q That system of competitive examination did coiiesnond to the system that you have 
for admission to the public service in England ? — A Not exactly 

Q It was a competitive examination for the posts of deputy collectors ? — A Yes, I believ e 
so 

Q Certain qualifications were laid down ? — A Yes 

Q And only those who possessed those qualifications could compete for the examination ? 

—A. Yes 

Q So it did correspond to the system of competitive examination that you have foi the 
civil service in England ? — A Any one can compete for any civil service examination in 
England with a few special cxcepcions, such as the Diplomatic service and clerkships in the 
House of Lords There is ordinarily no question of preliminary qualifications 

Q In the place of that you now have only a system of nominations by different bodies 
who have been empowered to do so ? — A Something of that kind 

Q There is no examination held now? — A Not, I understand, for the Provincial 
Executive Service There is one examination which is still held and that is the Einance 
Department Examination which is conducted by myself 

Q Except so far as the Finance Department examination is concerned, the Government 
here have deliberately abandoned the system of competitive examination for the executive 
service and have substituted for it a system of selection, from among the graduates of the 
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University u ho have been iccommcnded or nominated bj certain bodies ^-A Yes But the 
changTuas made some yeais ago There has been an enormous exinnsioii of education in 

Bengal since that happened 

Q But is that the system noy in force Yes 

0 You ha\e given us some figuies fiom tho repoit of the coinmitlco on education?— 

A Fwm certain notes that I have got from tlie Boaid of hdiication 

0 Then we find in England that the best boj= fiom the elementary scliook do not go to 
the technical schools at present?-// Yes Tho statement refers specially to iionaon, but I 
suppose that it is fairlj t} pical , , , . 

Q That IS the case in England when there IB a great deil of provision for imparting 

technical iiistruolion there ? — A 1 cs 

0 Siiue the Technical Education Act was passed manj vears ago ?— / There arc now 

in Engluid a laige number of eugincering schools trilc schools, tc-'linn il institutes and 

polytechnics 

0 It ih not surprising then that in the absence of -nv svsto n of lechiiical instruction here 
yon find our boys going la?gel} into the Univcisitv? -A I consider that what has happened 
heie IS exactly what one ought to have expected would have happened 

Q The lemedy for it in your opinion is to introduce, in mldition to a svstom of general 
priman education, a syEtomof industrial education?—// Yes I havennt worked that out 
Q It IS a fact that England has been more bn.kw \rd in the matter of systematised 
technical instruction than Gcimanj ?—// Very much so I do not think that ixiople out 
here lealiso that 


Q And therefore if is not much gool asking iis to go for a model to England for provid- 
nio' systematic technical instruction foi our vouths Have voii studied the bv stem which is 
inlforce in J apin ? — d Not ebseh I know somithi ig of th'> German svstom and the 
I'rench sjstem I am not clcai abaiit the J ipancse system 

<2 111 the Gei man svstom, am I right in baaing tint in iddition to the cleiucntarv 
technical instiiiction thev piovido thov have as^vstern of higher lechiiK il schools in which vor^ 
good and eflicicnt technic il instrii* tioii of the liiglmA 1 iiid is prov idod ?— // les 

Q Thetcfoio if a on have a sastoin in which, in addition to general elomontary education, 
you have elementary technical education piovidcd and in addition technical education of the 
higher kind such ‘is is given in the higher technical schools in Gerinanv, that likelv 
to give a aery decided turn to the minds of students in B ngal m favour of indii-trnl work ? 
— A I think that unless aou make it more ditlicult for a bov to npiiroach the thing avhich ho 
wants now, namely, the secondary school and the umvcraity, mile's you make it more ditlicult 
for him and a little more cspensive than it is now to go to a secondary school and then to a 
university it w ill be a a cry long time before he a\ ill go of his ovrn clioico into other lines 


Q I understood V oil to say in inswer to a qiieslio i bv the President (hat the standard 
prescribed foi the dcgicc cvimni itioii hcie IS quite as high as 111 Engl ind so far is the pass 
couiseweiit ? — A I S'-y that the rtiiidud of my examination fin ilia and freqiicntlv before 
aery long, adapts itself to the general intellectual level of the candidate- who go up for it 

Q 111 the Calcutta University you have been fimiliar with it for many acarslias the 

standard of education been lowered 01 has it been laiscd dining the last tweiilv acars? 

A It is rather difficult to say 

' Q IVhat IS your geueial impression ’ — / My general impicssion is that the Matricula- 
tion standaid has been loweied That is a st'iteme'iit which is often questioned Some people 
say that it IS not so, but that the schools haa e iniprov ed I say that the standard of Matri- 
culation IS deploiably low 

Q In the matter of a knowledge of English 01 of other snbiects ?— / Limlish is verv 
bad and othei subjects are not good The top classes of cei tain high schools in Bemnl have 
lecently been tested in arithmetic by one of my' Inspectors ba nieans of tc-t cards avliicli are 
given to children of 10 to 12 years of age in the Public' Elementary schools iii Em-land 
The aveiage pe-ceiitage of success iii the high schools hoie w as 33 per cent “ 

Q Do you ascribe it to the standaid being low or to bad teaching ?—A I ascribe it to 
bad teaching In Bengal a number of schools haae sprung up aery quickly m lesponso to the 
uesire to compete it certain examinations These schools haa o not got enoiio-h money The 
teachers are paid starvation wages and they only exist by coaching their own pupils out of 


Q So far as the standard prescribed by the Umvoraity is conceinod,you have nothin^- to 
complain of?- A The number of schools and the number of pupils havo increased rapidlf 

L%tsThe^stand°ar?"^^®^ ** efficiently This m itself would tilid to 

Q In the case of the B A and other degrees, the standard is not low but it is the 
teaching in the schools you complain of aud you say that the boys go to the University less 
prepared than they should be ?-A I have had recently no personal experieLo of X the 
colleges I have no hesitation in saying that the standaid of teachino- m the secondary 

efficiency ifimS being Sp^d 

efficiency is impossible The teacher is seldom trained, and even if he is, he cannot 
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possibly teacli 50 boys at once, 01 generally work intelligently under the conditions under 
lyhicli he IS forced to work 

Q My point IS this You have said you have not compaied lecently the standards for 
the degree examinations and you have not been an examiner for some time But I 
understand you to say that so far as the pass degiee in England and here can he compaied, 
the Indian degree compaies fa\ourably? — A The pass degree in England of any lesidential 
University is not worth very much but it represents three years of systematised study in 
oircuhistances and in an enviionment which is out of compaiison to anything nhich could be 
under existing conditions obtained iit India 

Q You have got in addition the honours couise now ^ — A Yes 

Q And in addition to that, several students go up for i two years couise foi the M A 
degieo which you do not have in England ? — A Yes 

Q Why do you suggest then that if you raise the standard of the degree examination 
and of the school final, it would be a piopei alternative to attracting students to industrial 
lines ? — A My position is that too many students are attracted to the Univeiaity courses 

Q Because too many are attiacted to the Universitj’-, for that reason alone you would 
raise the standard higher ? —A I think that too many people are trying to follow the same 
careers 

Q You have said that Bengal students love University educations If you have higher 
technical education provided in the University, do you not think that without any raising of 
the standard of the Arts degiee students mil be drawn towards the technical side in large 
numbns ? — A The (Jnneisity degree in arts or science is of some value There are openings 
for those who have secured university degrees even though the good openings are out of all 
proportion to tlie number of competitors for them You cannot exi^ect a man to goto a 
technical college, however high the standaid of the institution, if he is going to be stranded 
afterwards 

Q So far as the technological hianch of study is concerned, don’t you think there will be 
employment found for many a young man of University qualifications who went in for electri- 
cal engineeiing ? — A I have seen the matter discussed Theie appear to be a good manj 
openings foi practical meii 

Q The man who has had piactical expeiience in addition to University education?— 

A Practical experience IS indispensable I don’t consider that a University couise is necessary 
or even desiiable in every case It depends on the capacity of the man and the sort of work 
which he is likely to have to handle 

Q And also foi mechanical engineers ?—A Yes 

Q And industrial chemistry is also laigely coming into play at present in Calcutta in 
the various mills ? — A Probably 

Q For instance in the paper industry and the jute industry ? — A The fact remains that 
at the present time there are at least six chemists known to me who have done well in insti- 
tutions in England and have had some practical tiaimng They aieall looking out for employ- 
ment in the Education Departoient and all those who have not got it except one who has got 
some work in Tata’s works are doing nothing 

Q But, BO far as you aie aware aie these Euiopean firms willing to take in Indian 
students who have passed in industrial chemistry ? — A I do not know A.pparently they are 
not willing to take in young Bengalees on the terms on which they wish to enter the farms 
I have no definite information as to what terms if any they hav e been off ered by those 
employeis 

Q You say “In many, if not in the bulk of cases, highly capitalised industry on 
European lines is not possible m this country ”? — A Yes 

Q You did not have in youi mind the cotton and the 3ute industry — A I meant local 
industries 

Q You have advocated the apprentice system but you have also in one place condemned 
it? — A 1 am not suie that what 1 have written is really contiadictory 1 am in favoui of 
the system but am doubtful as to how far it is practicable 

Q You say, “ In a word, apprenticeship, in its true meaning, training by personal influence 
and imitation, will not suit the large industry ” That is the conclusion you have come to 
For training men for the large industry, you would require technical schools with workshops 
attached to them ? — A I suppose that they could be liained in the factories themselves , 

Q But you say that it is not suited for large industries ?• — A The man who gets train- 
ing in a factory is not necessarily an apprentice By apprenticeship I mean a personal 
sort of relation between the craftsman and the pupil 

Q From what you have heard do you think it is likely that our existing laige industries 
Will take in a large number of students as apprentices? — A They are taking apprentices in 
the railway workshops and in the workshops of engineeni'g fiims 

Q B ould they be able to take in ns many students as j ou would like to tiain for meeting 
the demands of oui glowing industries ? — A I think that the tiaiiuiig which the workshops 
can give will have to bo supplcmeuled by a system of schools working in co operation with the 
shops 
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O Your oxpeiience of tlic uttsan classes lias been icij unsatisC ictoij You think that 
the b?vs 1^110° stay Don’t you tliink that, i£ jou improie the teiohing, if joii piov.de a 
£ter coursrrvh.ch noiild Have a market value, they ivould come moie readily even u.thout 
Ll oTaisbiTor Honestly with icgaid to the ait.sau schools of Bengal, I am 

aWluHr at the cn.l of my tether They evist and u e do not seem to he able to make any 
nroTreS Lth them As to uhat is uiong I am not quite sure I haae put doun in my 
note ceitaiu diOiciilties which liaio occiiried to me A Diiectoi of Iiiduetnes who could 
look iSo them fiom the point of mow of the local mduBtiics might be able to do something 
I can onlj tell j oii that at present they ue not doing much good There are not a crj many 

0 You say “ The oulmary Bengalee patent prefers to im ost the capit il in some less i isky 
t enture on behalf of Ins child ” But are not industries and factories growing in C ikutta and 

around it — A Yes , ,, 

Q But how much of the capital sunk in them came fiom Bengalees ?—A You don t see 

mans factories in the mofussil 

Q In and aiound Calcutt i there IB a grcit deal of employment aviil.iblc for trained 
artisans m the \ arious mills ^-A Very little of this labour is Bengalee 

Q In the yute mills, the Bengalees are not many ? — A Practically non-existent 
Q In Jessop’s works I uudcistood theio wore many Bengalees employed Po‘-=ibily 

The steamers of Bastern Bengal arc cntiiely run by Bengalee liboiii {scran ffs, engine room 
men, and ei cry one else) But these excellent men aie not products of industri il 

schools 

Ilon’ile Sir Fazxdblioy Currimhhoy — Q Suppose yon got tcolinical and commcrtiil 
colleges as in Bombay do you think they would atli act tho iniclhgcnt class of students in 
Bengal ? — A Not to the same extent as in Bombay 

<3 Many of our boys w ho pass out of oui technical college in Bombay go upcountry to 
the United Pioviiices, the Punjab and othci places and in turn we ha\c many students from 
upoountiy ? — A The ^ ice-Principal of the Sorampoie school was till leccntly a Parsec 


Q About the Director of Industrie':, do y on think that he ought to be a businc'S man or 
aselMceman ? — A It is a little hard to say until one knows what ho is going to do Ido 
not suppose you aio likely to secure the seiiices of a \en cflectne business man on a pay of 
Rs 1,200 with a two ye us’ probation 

Q Do \ ou think that the capitalists of Bengal who arc now thmkiiig of starting industries 
will bo tempted to send then boys to tho indiistiinl Schools if they ue stalled instcid of to 
tho literaiy schools ? — A If thcie wcio openings in industry for Bengalees, wlictlier tnincd 
in industrial schools 01 uot, I am fairly sure they would tri and tike ulvantngo of them 
'Wholhoi the boys of this class would make good in iiidnslry’ or not is another question 


Sir B J Tata — Q Don’t you think that the technical schools and other institutions 
of the lind which are adiooated aic a little too theoietical and much bettor work could ho 
done by the factoiies themsehes lu tiaimng then ow n men foi their own work ? — A Mr 
feeling IS that probably the best results would bo obtained bi the Go; ernmeiit working witli 
the factoiies I think that the scheme now under consideration tho objeot of which is to 
link the Sibpur apprentice department with the tiaiuing gueii in the lailw ay’ workshops and 
other places is on the right lines 


Q But if the factories themselves tram the men they want for then own use, and gi\e 
them a little technical education outside by night schools and things of that kind, would 
not that be a practical solution of the tiaining up of people for particulai classes of work? 
I am speaking fiom personal expeiience of the work wo do lu oui cotton mills at Nagpin 
We hare a system of appicnticeship which has been in eMstcucc eier since the beginning 
of the mills which weio stilted sometime in the seionties We tiain up all tho men wo 
want fiom oui woiks fiom the lowest to the highest department W^c began by haiing 
Lancashiie men, these men came out and taught exerybody that wo placed undei them, 
they weie bound to teach them all they knew and if they did not turn out satisfactoiy 
pupils they weie liable to be sent aw av, in this way in a xeiy shoit time we mninen our 
mills entirely by Indian labour and did iw ly with the impoited skilled laboui and even post 
right up to a managei was filled up by Indiaus tiained uudei us Wo found that x ery 
satisfactory As a mattei of fact, we find that men who have been apprentices xxith us and 
trained undei us can always get appointments outside on double tho xxages that xvo can offer 
them in preference to the technrcal school men and men from the technical colle'^cs because 
they are not practically trained m the oidinaiy work of spinning and weax’ing uid all the 
other departments Don’t you think that it would be a better way of tiainino' up people if 
the factories themselves trained the men they wanted t-A I think on the one side theie is 
danger of the technical school being dixoiced from the real work done in the workshops and 
therefore it seems to me to be beyond dispute that somehow or other the school and the work- 
shop have got to be brought close to each other The danger of xvoikeis being trained only 
in the factoiies is that this system is apt to overlook the fact that the worker is not onlv a 
xxorkei that he is also a man and requires something more than mere technical training 
BossiWy that diffioii tv will not be felt in India for some hi tie time yet but it will be felt later 
on What is needed is that the factory and tho technical school should xvoiL togethei 
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Q For all iwiclical purposes we lia\ e found thit tlie men ue have tninod gi\e belter 
satisfaction We have tried technically trained men ind they do not give us satisfaction 
because they have no piacticul knowledge ^ — A The Eastern Bengal State Hailnny arc not 
satisfied with the products of Sibpur On the otlici hand they realise that the workers who 
have become employes of the Bailway aftei iindeigoingthe present sastem of apprenticeship in 
the shops can't go very far - They want to have a technical school at Kanchrapara and they 
want our assistance gciieially in connection with the general as opposed to the specific train- 
ing of their apprentices by w inch the better qualified ajjpreutices might taka a course of 
instruction at Sibpur in supplement of then appienticeship m the shops Of course the dis- 
satisfaction of the Railway authorities with then locally recruited n oiker is largely due to the 
fact that the hoys who go into the workshops as apprentices go there with very low educational 
qualifications All that I am suggesting is that youi woikeik must have some intelligence 
in addition to mere mechanical skill Youi training will tell in the long run on the efficiency 
of the workers and consequently on the vitality of the industiv 

It) E Hopltiuon — Q, You stated in reply to a question of the President that theie could 
be no developiment of industrial education without a much wider spread of piimary education 
That appears to me to be perfectly obvious, because industrial education cannot be imparted 
unless tbe students can lead and write Even an elementarj’ mecbamcal drawing cannot be 
undeistood unless the students can read figiues and tables We hare been told again and 
agam by the manufactuieis that they prefei to have boys who have had no primary educ.ition 
They state that they make better wmikmen if they cannot read or WTite Apparently the 
reason is that if they can read and wiite befoie going to the factoiy they get a bent of mind 
which develops in the wrong diiection A solution suggested by seveial manufacturers is 
that concurrently With uoik in the mills the boys should leceive some primary education in 
schools attached to the mills Has this method of tbe introduction of some system of manual 
training been discussed ? — A Eveiything has been discussed In tbe present state of affairs 
in Bengal one cannot talk of a primaiy education system The idea with which primary 
education is approached is that it will lead to something else It is so bad that unless it is 
going to lead to something else the oidinaiy villager does not see any point in it and he is 
light The primaiy school in Bengal is the fiist sieve in the selective agency but tbeie is a 
large peicentage of childieu who do not go to school Those who touch the selective agency 
at all are apt to feel disinclined to settle down to then family avocations They want to Uy 
and be something else, e g , eleiks 

President — Q Wliat could be the effect if j on made primary education of tbe light 
kind compulsoiy ? — A I think it would solve the pioblem Education is an unsettling 
influence so long as it is confined to the few The demand foi insti notion in English in Bengal 
IS largely due to the fact that such lustiuction is comparatively speaking difficult to secure 
If English were open to all, the fact of its acquirement would become of no inbeient value 
In tne aitisan schools I find that very few pupils can undeistand a design at all As regards 
> the mills, the managers of the mills around Calcutta would not mind having a school in the 
mills compound but tbe reluctance comes fiom the people employed They don't care about 
their children having this education The position of the manageis of the mills is a perfectly 
leasonable one 'they cannot force education upon then coolies , if they tried to do so, tho 
coolies would go away 

El E Ho^linson — Q I gathei fiom yon that in Bengal at any rate as soon as any one 
starts on an educational career he begins to get engulfed m a downwaid stieam which ends in 
the Calcutta Univeisity? — A. He does not always get there but most boys have probably a 
hazy idea that they might get there with luck Look at the entire collapse of the middle 
vernaculai school It is a school which teaches a stage beyond tho primary school but gives 
no instruction in English The Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam tried to organise 
these schools but they aie ceasing to exist because nobody will go to them What is wanted 
IS a bettei school v\ hich teaches English but has a piactical heart 

Q I am not quite cleai vvhethei if industiial schools aie started provinciall) > you consider 
they should be entirely under the contiol of the department of Public Instruction oi not ? — 
A It would depend veiy largely on the foim which these schools would take It is not 
quite clear to mo foi example with leference to tne vinous proposals which have been 
made, what the diffeience is between a deraonstiation factoiy and industrial school I 
do not sec very much diffeience except that the industrial school will piobably throw in 
a little teaching in reading, wuting and mthmetic If the industrial school m Bengal 
IS simply a woikshop in which people do tinsmith's woik oi blacksmith's work and if 
that IS going to be the foi m of the ludustiial school^ I think it had bettei he under the 
Industries Department 

Q Take two concrete examples, the School of Carpentry at Bareilly and the School at 
Lucknow ? — A It seems to me tliey aie quite well off as they are. They have got very good 
men in charge of them and strong local committees and I do not think there would be any 
point in taking them away fiom their present system of coutiok 

Q It IS not a question of alteiing the personnel but of the ultimate authoiity Is it to be 
under the Department of Public Instruction or the Depaitmcnt of Industries hen I 

was in Lonaou the Government of India lefcrred this question to the Board of Education I 
was stioiiglj of opinion that the ultimate department must be the Depaitmcnt of Education, 
hut out heie since I have como back, I hav e found that a good many practical difficulties stand 
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foimoily my ideal I find also tliat it is very difficult to divorce tins 
'ques4r/rom the mlli larger q^uestion what sort of shape the Education Pepaitment is going 

-Q were told was if they taught merely handicraft ^hey might be 

tormy°cip™»“rftLe l,.UwoortUi»jtat.,th,,t.twou^^ to toe acm uoJsr 

le S^irtSt of Industries Otheiwise theie is a tendency to divoice them from actual 

industrial conditions <: j . 

n Wp have been told a great deal about the advantages of the system of education in 

Germany and Japan Do you think there is any virtue fiom the educational point of view in 
dem“ntmy education being compulso.y 9 Does it make a fundamental difference whether 
yoTelemLtary education is optional oi compulsory If it is optional it leads to ^h^ j on have 
Lscnbed If it IS compulsoiy, n onld it prevent that result, and would it also be better foi the 
boy from the educational point of view that be should be compelled to do. something from the 
vpiv beo-innimr ■?~A The ansnei to both the last questions i,, I think. Yes Of course it is 
very difficult to say in a countij like Bengal whethei the fact of compulsory piimary education 
would have any great effect on the general efficiency of the population I think that eventually 
it would probably have such an effect 

Q Bengal has the highest figures foi primaiy education of all the provinces in the country 
and from the industrial point of new its figures are the most unsati'sfaetorj , that is to say, 
with the gieater mdustual development of Bengal its people is taking a smaller part in its 
industries IIow are these two facts connected ? There aic high figures foi piimaiy educa- 
tion and low figures foi mdustual employment Is this due to the tact th it primary education 
is optional and not compulsoiy ^ I think it is due to that partlj, andpnrtly to the extreme 
ease with which a person can pass from a primary to a secondary school 

Eon’hle Pan'ht 31 31 3lalavtya — Q If you give an industrial turn hy making manual 
work compulsory these things would be diffeient The technical and industrial education, we 
are talkmo' of, would provide agricultural education for the agriculturists also It would enable 
them to do better agricultuie ? — A Yes It would give them something to look to other 
than the secondaiy school 

3£r G E Low — Q Is it not a fact that a gieat proportion of boys who undergo primary 
education m Bengal do not leach the socondaiy school ? — A Yes And many who leach even 
the high school stage never get as fai as the Matriculation That is not because they do not 
want to 

Hon’hle Pandit 31 M 31alaviya — Q, Because they are pool ? — A Veiy largely and 
because they cannot get up to the standaid 

Q If the system is made compulsory for eveiy hoy between the ages of sis to fourteen, 
you must have immensely better results ? — A Yes You cannot call the piesent system of 
pandits a system of schools That will disappear with the compulsory system 

Q As legards the cost, would it not repay itself many times in the prosperity of the people 
and the growth of business in the countiy ? — A As to the cost, the nearest figure that has been 
worked was when the Government of India made enquiries as to what it would cost to make 
the primary education which was then being imparted fiee and the figure then given for the 
old province of Bengal was 301 lakhs increasing m five years to nearly 64 lakhs It would be 
a great deal more now foi the Presidency of Bengal Foi a long time elementary education 
was compulsory in England but not free 

Eon hie Si) R N MooLerjee — Q You have a vast experience of the oultivatois of the 
Bengal rural areas A cultivatoi, if he has five sons, employs three of them in his own 
work He cMnot afford to let all the five to go to school ^ — A Ceifcainly the jute cultivatoi 
could easily afford to send all his sons to the nearest piimaiy school, if he desired to do so 

Q IS compulsory education up to 14 years, would it not he a hardship to many of 

the cultivators to send all their boys to school ?— rt It would cause difficulty in some cases 

l^r ^ Cliatterton —Q, lulDOltheDirectorofPuhliornstmctionsuggestedaveryela.- 
borate system of manual training What became of that?-,4 A syllabus was diawn up 
It did not really meanyeij mucb because theie it was little use asking the unfortunate pandit 
to give a kindergarten lesson The Education Department took awaj the old reading books 
and introduced science primeis The changes then introduced went on until about 1907 and 
then we revised the system and the pf-eseut Western Bengal curuculum is the result It is 
1.0 "iticism but it does not work VI e are always telling the pandit that 

eshou d stimulate the children into the free exercise of then natural activities but there is 
one teacher usually foi five classes and he has not very much time foi intensive cultur e 

Q Is it in force m Bengal ? — A The main principles We modified the science nrimers. 
loan send jon a copy of the syllabus Itis LketheBoiid of Education XbusTtLr^e It 
IS inexistence but not in force Dming the period which inteivened between thf Putting 
forth of Sir Alexander PedlertsBvlIabus and the revision ml 007 putting 

to roTiRiflor ^ „ii ^ 1 ‘“VI lue revision in iJU/ a committee was appointed 

. ^ schools should not be menared This 

there wa! Smuch to ne 
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Neitlier of these institutions did in fiot represent moie than iireducible minimum The 
syllabus for Western Bengal was then revised as a whole and a few remarks n ere added as to 
nature study and environment and all that In the gills'* schools where they ha\ e trained 
teachers sometimes quite n onderful work is done in the way of nature study 

Q Talking of indnstnal education in Bengal, would you he in favour of making it 
legally compulsoiy that appientices should enter into indentuies and be compelled to fulfil 
the terms of their apprenticeship either in an industrial school or a factory ? — A I think it is 
necessary It is difficult to dispense with the system and if it is not worked propeily, it will 
not work at all 

Q Can you give us the origin of these Bengal industrial schools? — A Mr Heaton 
will tell you My- impression is that originally all the industrial schools weie missionary 
institutions 

Q Fiom the information which you have, they aie mostly employed in training artisans 
for the villages, and I should like to know whethei you can expiess an op’nion on the 
point, does the development of village life in Bengal require a Inghei standard of craftsman- 
ship than that pi ovided hy the hereditary artisans ?—j 4 My impression is that it does not 
That IS the chief difficulty 

Q These schools aie not fulfilling any useful functions ? — A One of the best schools, 
that IS the CMS School neii Knshnagar, does very good carpentry woik indeed and it 
turns out w oik which 16 on a par with the 'W'ork of European films Its aim is to train 
village hoys to he village carpenters, but the boys of this school unless they subsequently 
get into the railway rroikshops or into the shops of some Calcutta firm are practically 
drugs in the market All that a village caipentei has to make la a rough wheel oi something 
of the kind That he could learn to do by watching his father at w oik The work of this 
school IS good because there is European supervision The hoys do come down to Calcutta 
and sometimes get good posts and they certainly get employment in the carnage factones of 
the Eastern Bengal Hallway My point is that as a school foi the training of village ear- 
pouters it has little scope 

Q 111 regard to the industiial schools, would ^ou advocate the schools confining themselv es 
to the training of artwans pursuing their particular tiade, that is to say, if yon have a weav- 
ing school, vou would onl> admit weavers into the school whilst in a general industnal school 
you would only admit the sons of caipentors into the carpentry section ? — A I think I 
would 

Q There appears 'to ho no information available here as to whether these persons are in a 
decadent state or whethei the nuirboi of aitisans is not sufficient to meet the industnal 
requirements of the people ? — A You mean the a illage caipenteis and the like 

Q Not village carpenters so much as village weavers ? — A They always seem to ho 
able to get plenty of Btudonls in the weaving school whether at Serampore or the branch 
schools hli' Hoogewerf tells me those students ate able to eam more when they leave the 
schools 

Q Do you think you would combine elementaiy education m the industrial school or 
would you lalhei lestiict the industnal schools to hoys who have already had a certain 
amount of primary education ? — A The latter couise would be preferable 

Q Going a step further, do you think it would he wise to abolish these industrial schools 
and start afresh ? — A We might very well abolish the industrial schools m Bengal — I mean 
thereby the small artisans schools — and it would have very little effect on any one The in- 
stitutions are few , the attendance is very intermittent and you very seldom find a boy who 
goes through the whole course 

Q In legard to the geneial industnal question would you subsciibe to the statement that 
what you want to do in the first instance is to create industiies, that when the nidustnes 
have been created and the demand has been set up foi specially trained artisans for technically 
trained foremen and skilled manageis, wc should pioceed to supply that ?— Or do you think 
that we should have technical lustitutions tuining out a large number of students who have 
picked up a knowledge of mechanics and so forth and then turn them out to tiy and find 
employment for themselves ? So far as oui evpeiience goes, these technic illy trained students 
who have gone on scholaisbips to England, Japan and so foith and come hack wuth a certain 
amount of knowlege have not been able to find employment or to create industiies ? — A Is it 
fair to expect any one of that kind to create an industry ? Yon can turn out any number of 
people with a knowledge of chemistry and engineeung who would loam about Bengal without 
cieating any single industry m 100 years 

Q "What ohyect would he gained hy attempting to create educational facilities before we 
get industnes ? — A It is quite useless 

Q That IS to say, 'we should direct oni attention more to the development of industiies 
and to importation if necessary of the men to do that work before we begin to tiain a lot of 
men ? — A I think that is so 

Q "We have heard about the success of the Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay It 
turns out a very large number of students and they get employment and many of them do 
extremely well because theie IS a laige market in Bombay foi such students That does not 
qxiet to the same extent on this side of India i — A Take the dyeing classes in Sibpui Some 
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dyainf bctoTtafyrlllould nmnstiuctcd upadp- 

Lai e technically tiamed men , ^ „ mi r i 

Q Would you subscribe to tins statement o£ Mr John Pcnm ? » The 
countiy that depends upon a few good inanagcis and an army of unintelhgont shacs will fall 

as the Roman Empire fell ” ? — A Yes 


Witness No 110 

Mn B Viv.Kroyi, 'P)tnetpal, Gtvtl 3ngtnca mg College, iiibpnr 
M'’ttmrN EaiDENcn, 


Introeh'chon 

The Civil Engineering College of which I am in chaige Ins two main depart ments 

I —The Engineer Bepai Unent—m uhich instruction is pros ided to prepare students foi the 
Baoheloi of Engineeiiug degieo (civil engineering) of the Cilcntta Eniveisitj 

Students trained in ibis department aic employed in thocuil cnginconng dcpaitments 
of Government, District Boards, and Municipalities as ofiicers and iippci suhoidimtcs, nvIuIc 
others are contractors 

Civil ongineeiing, except so far as icgatds the constiuction of dochs, lailuaye, caiiils, 
roads and buildings, Ins little to do uith industiial dcNclopmcnt 

11— The Appuntice Department 

In this depirtmcnt theio aiefoin couiscs of instruction — 

(1) The sub'OveisQor or lower subordinate course preparing lads for sub»o\crscor 

posts in oivil cngineeiing This course acts as a feeder to the follouing 3 
oouises 

(2) The (cml) upper subordinates courso prepariiig for upper subordiuatc posts in 

civil engineeiing 

(3) The mechanical and clectiical engineering couisc prcpaiing lads for craploimont 

as mechanical and eleetiical engineers 

(4) The mining diploma course (started in 190G), These last 2 arc the most import- 

ant as regards the industnes of the countiy 


Syetem of affiliated iechnteal and tndvslrtal schools 


It has been noted above that the svh-ovoscer classes have been utilised as feedois to 
the (civil) upper suboid'nate, the mechanical and electrical engmoeiing and the mining 
courses 


Theie were many minor technical schools existing in different distiicts of Bengal offering 
classes for the tiaining of low grade suneyois and low gndo men of the suhoierseer 
type and possessing worhshops also for training caipenters, blacksmiths and in some cases 
tin smiths These were under no definite contiol oi regulai inspection on behalf of Govern- 
ment and in 1891 my piedecessor Mr J S Slatei was deputed to visit them and to make 
proposals foi their control lie devised a scheme wheioby the better schools became feeders 
to the Sibpim College They tauglit the sub-overseer couiso and sent tbeir lads up to 
Sibpur for examination by the Sib 2 )ur st indard Then artisans too could he admitted to 
Sibpur for advanced training Machineij is manufactmed at Sibpur cheaply for affiliated 
techmeal and industrial school? 


iv j. passed weie to he allowed admission to the higher classes at Sibpur At 

that time only the old combined upper sahordmate course existed and lads could bo trained 
tor the old upper subordinate and foreman meohamo’s certificate, some specialising in 
electrical engineering The main idea undeilving this scheme was that technical schools 


cny«ncerj«jr coiiise on its picsont lines is quite a lecont depsi- 
tnVim a,n J “ s ^ hit ohcs of iads who liBi 0 Completed the presint courso Pwi ioub to 1912 the civil 

A mochaiiical and electrical enjjinecnng students wcie taught togcthei and special 

etttmnahon * engineeiing was given only during the yeai of pnclical training that follows the final 
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should exist one i« each dislncf and that whcio a demand foi highoi insti action showed 
itself the technical school at that centre might be developed into an institution similar to the 
appi entice department of the Sibpiir College ' 

As this scheme developed in 1899 the school at Banldpur was raised to the fall Sibpur 
standard in civil engineering undei the title the Behat School of Engineering ^ 

In 1904 the school at Dacca was similarly raised and called the Dacca School of Engi- 
neeiing and proposals were got out for a similar school in Onssa for the benefit of the 
Uiiyas This has not matured , they have not yet even got sub-overseer classes 

The full scheme eventually became as follows — 

Course 

~ C f Civil engineering 

The Civil Engineenng College, \ Mechanical and electrical 
Sibpnr engineering 

Jfa 3 or institutions . . " (.Mining 

The Bihar School of Engineenng f o i 

The Dacca School of Engineenng 1 engineenng only 

Each have artisan classes in carpentiy, smithy, pattern-making, foundry work and motor 
driver mechanic at Ban I ipiir 

The artisan classes at the major nis^ilulions have, however, mainly a local significance 
Before they can bo of real value to the province barracks should be built 

Each of these major institutions has m turn become the head institution of a province, 
so that both Eastein Bengal and Assam and Bihar and Orissa, when they were formed 
found themselves uith a defauite sj'stcm of technical and industrial education 


In Bengal 


Elinor Institutions 


'Burdwan — Sub-overseer and artisan classes 
Jlidnapur — (Snb-oiorseor closed) Artisan classes 
Bajsbahi— 'Sub overseer and artisan classes (Sub-overseer 
class will close) 

Pubna — Sub-overseer and artisan classes 
Barisal — (Sub-overseer classes closed) Artisan classes 
. -i Comilla— ( „ „ „ ) „ „ 

Victoria School .. /Sub-ovoiseer classes for European 
Goothals School . C lads, no artisan classes Closed 
Kalimpong — Sub-ovorseex classes foi Europeans closed 

In Bxhar and Orma 

Banohi — Sub-overseer classes and artisan classes 


The nnmheis appearing at the suh-oveiseor examination incieased up to a total of 
SIS in 1910 and since they have dwindled to 148 m 1910, and this in spite of extra attrac- 
tions being given in (lie shape of mining and mechanical and electrical courses open at 
Sibpnr to their successful lads This falling off in numbers shows the failuie of this system 
of affiliated scliools, also indicated by the closing of some classes 

I atlnhnto the failuie to bo due entirely to tbe want of industries m Bengal 
and to tbe desire of Bengali parents to obtain service foi their sons with piospects 
of a pension Although we have offered at Sibpnr courees in mining and m mechanical 
and" electrical engineenng to lads who have passed the sub-overseci standaid, practically 
every Bengali has clamoured for admission to the cimI uppei suboidinatc classes and this 
preference has become more marked since wo separated the mechanical and electrical fiom the 
civil overseer course. The result has been two fold — 


(a) An over production of civil upper suhordinates. 

(i) That other means of recruiting for the mining and meohanical and electneal 
engineering course have had to he found, that is, a special preparatoiy class 
has been started for these courses only. 


The above 18 the history up to the present date of the alEhated system of schools m 
Bengal, their nse and failure 

The system of instruction followed at Sibpnr in all depaitments has leen as ^radical as 
possible, 

I consider that with a Bengali student, whose tendency is moie towards philosophy 
and the abstract ideas found in law, we must take every possible means to bring his mind 
from tbe clouds, from thoughts of the abstract to the practice of the concrete 

His method of leanimg is expiessed by the Bengali English word by heart ” 
Knowledge thus appaiently acquired easily evapoiates If you have learned bow to use a 

32 
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■ T 1 ' 1 fn TOPifl n. Tiiece o£ iron, that ],nowleilge cannot ovaporato The 

hammer ami chisel 1 0 through expeiiment m the lahoratoij -will roinain uliereas the 

"Zl S from a text bookLo never absoibed and moreover in this latter case 

we do not know that they have been understood, ev en though the arguments arc repro- 
duced in an examination paper , „ , i , 

At Sibpui in every junior class 3 hours daily are devoted to work eithei in the work- 
shops or laboratories In the senior classes mo.o time is given to tho drawing hall 

I do not thmk that most Bengali lads appiovo ot these methods of i«;t‘«<=t>on 
tho.e that join us aftei passing tho intermediate arts oi sconce oxainination and 
fixed on their “ by hearting methods 

The Bengalis who come to the college foi training have seldom been educated 
intention of becoming engineers This may bo because tho facilities for training 
am limited, but chiefly I think because tho profession does not appeal to the ax erago Bengal. 
Students apply for admission to a gieat numbci of colleges and join whore they can 
Those that join the uniicrs.ty classes at Sibpur have in the majority of c-ses failed to obtain 
admission to the medical or to another college 

The schools that prepare students foi tho raatiiculatioii, teach a lad tho minimum 
number of subjects needed to pass that lest, none of them attempt to prepare lads to studj cngi- 
neermo- There aie no facilities for learning draw mg, caipeiitry or science, feu candidates 
^or admission to Sibpur have taken additional mathematics oi mechanics The lid that 
loms Sibpui from a Bengali school Ins not had tho same chances of fitting himself to join 
an eiminemng college as a public school lad in England llegarding the general remail s 
just made we may note that at some Government schools arrangements wcie made in 1901 
to offer a choice of studies 111 the two higher classes , what wo call B classes wcie sLarted , 
hero drawing, science, suiveying and manual tiaimng woio taught 


especially 
aie more 

with the 
engineers 


The total number of students appearing at tho B final examination (conducted by 
Government at the same stage as tho matriculation) is now only 40 fiom 8 schools as com- 
paied to a maximum in 1912 of 183 from 12 schools 

Lads who pass the B final are permitted to join the 2iid year class of tho sub overseer 
examination, whereas matriculates join tho Ist year class Tho university recognises the 
examination but demands that a lad shall qualify in a second language before admission 
to a college They give him no ciedit for his proficicncv m drawing, science or manual 
training This m ly to some extent account for the want of popularity of these B classes 

The governing body of the Civil Engineering College are now further considering the 
question of the lecruitment of students for tho mining and the mechanical nnd electrical 
engineering classes at Sibpur. 


Uimng classes 

With reference to the mining classes a report has been wiitten by Messrs Adams, Glen 
George and Robeitoii, advocating a closer connection with the coni fields and suggesting that 
as it is difficult for lads to get in touch with collieiy managers to uudeigo appienticoship, it is 
bettei to recruit direct to Sibpur and to arrange for students to undergo an apprenticeship on 
a mine after completing a short course at the college and that they should come back after- 
wards to complete their special college tiamiug iii mining 


Mechanical and electrical engineering 

A report is under preparation by Messrs Jlornell, Adams, Harnett and Heaton, vv Inch 
suggests a connection betw een the mechanical and electrical enginceiing classes at Sihpnr 
and the appientices under training in railway and commercial shops in the piesidency. It is 
thought that if picked lads be taken into the college after having completed four yeais of 
an appientice course satisfactorily they will be of more immediate value to employes on 
passing out of Sibpur than those who have only heon thiough a college coui'se 

One great advantage of such a scheme IS that we shall locruit thiough it only lads who 

have grR and who are definitely committed to tho piofession of mechanical engmeorino', and 
it IS probable that we shall tmn out a greatei number of those who will eventually succeed 

At present by direct reel uiting I admit many lads who are wanting in deteimination 
^om 33 to 50 per cent of those admitted do not reach their second year , they leave because 
they don t like work in the shops or for other similar leasons and tho time, expense nnd 
trouble in training them has been lost to the country 

We propose to continue to make direct admissions to the college, as well as from these w’ork- 
Bhop apprentices As the college now stands with its future still undehned, whether it will 
or he split up into a technological institute m Calcutta, and a school of 
a engineering college at Dacca we cannot expect any large develop- 
Tf 1 “ immediate inoiease in both class rooms and residential accommo- 

•certain common 

Tk f lence to civil, mechanical and electrical and mining students 
Epafpd ‘ n ^ -unno e split it into batches so that if 60 be the maximum numboi that can ho 
seated m one room, I can only take m 20 to studj^ m each of the 3 biauches, or a total of GQ 
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If I tal^e an 20 to study meclianical and electrical engineering these ‘’0 should be 
deteimmed to stav and bo lecruited of the best mateiial available I hope therefore to be able 
to fill up with a laige proportion of apprentices from railway and other shops 

Besides my duties in connection with the piuely professional classes at the Sibpui College Industrial 
I have had certain experience of industrial education cation 

I — At the Stlpuf College, 

{a) We had agricultural classes from 1807 to 1908 when they weie removed to the 
Saboui Agiicultuial College The Sibpnr classes were not a success because 
guaranteed posts of deputy magistrate and sub-deputy magistrate were 
offered yeaily as a bait to attract the “hhadialog’' The bait was far more 
tttfciaetii e than the study of agriculture and helped to fill the classes with the 
n rong sort of student^ though doubtless producing excellent Imagistrates Practi- 
cally all students who attended were seekers for employment under Government 

(J) We have had classes in dyeing from 1910 to 1916 In 1906 I put foiward 
proposals in collaboration with Di Watson for classes offering a training to 
fit lads for woilc in connection with industrial chemistry, these proposals were 
limited by Government to bleaching and dyeing The clashes have not been a 
success, probably because the cotton mill industry is not so extensively deve- 
loped in Bengal as in Madras, Bombay and m the Central Provinces Two 
yeais ago I failed to obtain any suitable Bengali candidates for admission and 
on repoiting the matter I was instructed to try to keep the class going by 
getting students from other provinces I received that year in all 11 apphca- 
tions only 8 of whom ]oined the college For the present session I received 
only 8 applications , 2 were of poor calibre for whom an artisan training might 
suffice As in the previous year only 3 materialised out of 11 I might expect 
one at the' most out of 3 On reporting the matter I was instructed to close 
the classes They would have come to an end thff'following j ear any how as 
the Secietaiy of State had only sanctioned them as an experimental measure 
till the end of the 1916-1917 session 

An interesting point oocuired in connection with these dyeing classes The professor 
of dyeing urged mo to tiy to affiliate the classes to the Calcutta University uiging that 
if we could offer a B So degree in tinctorial chemistry we would get plenty of students 

I opposed this as it is no good holding out such a bait if no employment could he 
found 

Moieovei I do not cousidei that a cumheisome body like the Calcutta University is the best 
controlling body for industiial education Such is best given in the closest connection with 
industries and the controlling body should he mainly composed of manufacturers who have a 
direct inteiest in the training of the student in view of their future employment and whose 
active co-operation is essential, 

I can't imagine busy manufacturers having the time to giie to umveisity matters or the 
patience to attend the interminable and inconclusive discussions on the Senate or Syndicate, 
discussions which ale largely concerned with educational problems of an entirely different 
nature 

(c) Worlsliop artisan classes — We have useful classes of this nature in the Civil 
Engineering College shops 

We take lads, mainly the sons of mistiies for training in carpentry, smithy, fitting 
turning and foundry work, and we give them instruction in trade drawing 

The full course is a 5‘year course As there is a great demand foi labour around Cal- 
cutta many lads want to leave as soon as they have learnt the use of their tools 

If they leave at this stage they may nevei become leally expert To induce them to 
remain we offei them stipends varying from Rs 3 m the Ist year to a maximum 
of Bs 10 and at the same time we credit them eveiy month with half the value 
of the labour they have put into their work , this is allowed to aconmiilate and 
lads on leaving occasionally diaw from Ks 800 to Rs 400 from this souice 

II — Ontstcle the Stbpur College 

I am Secretary of the Mining Education Advisory Board of Bengal and Bihar and 
Onssa to whom is entrusted the control of evening classes for mine assistants in the 
coalfields of these provinces The object of these lectures is to direct the" reading of 
assistants and to help to quahfv them to pass the colliery managers examinations 

(a) Lngltsli lectures 

A full time instructor, Mr H C Read, is employed, he lectures once weekly at each of 
the following centres — 

in Bengal — Baniganj, Desha gurh, Charanpur, 

in Behar and Onssa — Snua, Jherria 

32 A 
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The lectures take place from September to April when an examination is hold, on the 
results of which certificates are given This last year Mr Bead has started olasses in the 
elements of surveying duiing the other months 
(i) TernaeitlaT lecinres 

A start has been made in giving instiuction in the vernacnlai to the Bengali and Hmdi 
speaking employes of the collieues 

Bengali lectures have been given m the last two cold weather seasons and Hindi for 
one season, only 

These promise well ,-, 11 -,, 

Previous to 1910 I was ex-oflicio Inspectoi of Affiliated Teohuicil Schools, but this 
woik was taken fiom me on the appointment of the Supounlendent of Industries 

I do not believe in industrial classes run by Government at technical schools in mofussil 
districts, thev cannot bo properl) controlled from Calcutta H is exliemely difficult to 
induce local authorities to take an active interest in them, or to place any orders w ith them 
for work The training is generally limited to carpentry and blacksmiths work though 
sometimes tinsmiths’ work is also taught The mistry teachers of these schools are often of 
poor calibre, fai better results would be obtained by apprenticing lads to commercial vv ork- 
shops ;and arnnging for some- instruction in drawing Workshops are the natural 
schools' foi industiy The manageis are vitally inteiested in improving the skill of their 
labourers So far as arttsan tratntng ts concerned managers should be encouraged to admit 
artisans for training and provided that proper arrangements arc made for tbe teacbing of 
trade diawmg they should be given assistance by Government in the form of a capitation 
grant 

I am of opinion that industrial schools should be under tho control of a Department 
of Industries, they need a far closei contact vv ilh industries than with schools, and though 
doubtless it IS necessary that in some induslticB instruction should ho provided for drawing 
and design of a trade description, I think that this should bo given b) men cmplo)ed in 
the trade who can explain its technicalities ami application luther than b) toachorb iinplojcd 
by the Education Dcpaitineiit who have no duett knowledge or interest in nidustiy 

The Department of Education should have no voice in the control of industrial 
schools, they cannot judge results, and it is results that )ou look for m industrial 
education 

The oidinary Inspeotois of the Education Department will not have 
knowdedge or training and their influence would tend to make the artisan 
with industrial conditions 

Training of super The training of supervisoro can only bo undertaken in w oiksbops Such men must 
have a practical knowledge of engines and machinery, the) must bo familiar with tho 
conditions of w oik in shops and must be able to control labour 

They are best trained through apprenticeship in large workshops where there is an 
adequate foreman staS and the) Can be properly looked after , they should be compelled to 
attend daily for technical instruction at a properly staffed and equipped mechanics'’ insti- 
tute 

Here the hulk of them will betiained as mechanics and they will eventually become 
foreman mechanics capable of taking charge of asectionof a largo workshop or a ininoi 
industrial shop 

The cleverer lads will soon come to tho front during apprenticeship and arrangements 
should bo made to enable these to finish off their education by joining a well equipped and 
well-ataffed college foi more advanced training in theories and in laboiatory vvoik which 
cannot well be aiianged at the mechanics’ institutes the) attend during their workshop 
apprenticeship 

A scheiM puttmg forward such proposals is under preparation for the governing bod'v 
of the Civil Engineering College o j 

We do not propose to confine the college tiaining to lads who have been throucrh work- 
*0 admit a certain number of lads direct to the college classes and to give 
them their full diploma only after the satisfactor) completion of a further 3 years period of 
apprenticeship The two methods of training should go side by side 

The type of Indian whom we should now attempt to tiain in India for industnal 

enteipiiseisthe assistant manage! 01 foreman, the better of these will doubtless rise to bo 

manageis Ihey aie best trained through the school of piactical experience accompanied bv a 
modicum of vvoik at college to enable them to undeistand the theoiies 

loe type of man, namely a man who takes his scientific training before he 

typet?proScr*^ practical knowledge of the profession he intends to follow, is a dangerous 

the conclusion of bis college oomse that he is qualified to occupy 

la ^ Consulting engineer Unfortunately public opinion 

tLirl 1 even yet discriminate between the practical man and the newlv fledged 

lads intrloi wh consequently there is a tendenc) to put immature college traiLd 

lads into po»ts where a practical man is needed, this is fan to neithei Students too on 
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the completion of their college Iraining, in their pride of intellect, expect employment in 
the office chair of a man ivho directs , they are impatient -when it is pointed out to them 
that they have no practical experience and so little conceive what real practical experience of 
the profession is that they claim that practical instruction in college workshops and labora- 
tories IS an eqmvalent 

Recently a Bengali student immediately aftei obtaining his degree and befoie qualifying 
for the full college diploma was appointed a director of an mdustiial concern and actually 
demanded that the experience he might there acquire should be accepted as an equi\alent to 
the period of practical training prescribed for a civil engineer's deploma 

The university type of man can be trained just as well in India as in Europe and at a 
smaller per capita cost to Government Such a man may be sent to England for a period 
of practical training afterwards to fit him to begin to climb the laddei of his profession 
But he must be prepared to go thiough the drudgery on his return Englishmen have for 
yeais had to undergo long peiiods of apprenticeship after their uni\ ersity course and these 
me content to begin at the bottom of the ladder in England Indians must be prepared 
to leain their profession just as thoroughly before, they are competent to occupy posts of trust, 
especially those in nascent industries run with other people’s money 

It will be quite possible to provide adequate universify courses of training _in India at 
probably no gieater a cost to the public purse than is now incurred 

We have four engineering colleges of university rank The Thomason College, 
Roorkee, the Civil Engmeeiing College,' Sibpur, the College of Engineenng, Madras, and the 
Engineering College, Poona The university classes of these colleges turn out at present 
only civil engineers 

It should be possible to retain college one for civil engineenng only and convert the 
others into mechanical and electrical engineering colleges and into mining colleges where 
facilities could be offered for advanced courses of a university type 

These colleges all possess professors of mechanical and electrical engineering and have 
good equipment , by “ pooling ■” the existing resources and by adopting a system of federa- 
tion amongst these colleges we should be able to institute advanced university courses with- 
out any fuithei charge on the public funds 

The colleges should be put under an Imperial Department as they will each have an 
Imperial outlook instead of their present provincial point of view 

The courses of instruction should be laid down by a Board of Contiol The first 2 year 
couises may be given at all the colleges After passing an examination held at the end 
of that period, students should be able to go to one college for a special course in civil 
engineenng, to another for mining, to a third for mechanical and eleotiical engineenng It 
* would be easy to add on a special extra course in, say municipal and sanitary engineering open 
to the whole of India 

The coUeges would for the present retain then recruiting areas — Sibpur foi Bengali 
Assam, Burma and Bihar and Orissa , Roorkee foi the United Provinces, the Punjab , Bombay 
for Bombay and the Central Piovmces , Madras for Madras 

It would be easy for Burma to obtain the full benefit of such a scheme by starting at 
Insein or elsewhere a college offering meiely the fiist 2 years of the prescribed course common 
to all the branches of engineering , the cost would betrifling The largei independent States 
too might make similar arrangements 

Under the present conditions each province is expected to make its own arrangement for 
'all higher training, either in the province oi by arrangement -with another province or by 
scholarships to England — a very unsatisfactory state of affairs that puts the maximum of 
obstacles in the way of an enterprising student 

If the engineenng colleges were placed nnder an Imperial Department far greater use 
could be made of them as centres for higher mdustiial training Compare the Forest 
Institute at Dehra Dun 

They will each be well equipped with woikshops and laboratories and with a highly 
skilled staff Special mdustiial courses offered would be open in the natural course of events 
to the whole of Indi i Each college would know exactly what each other college was 
doing (at present they do not) and each college would become a natural advertising 
agent foi all the^engineeiing and industrial courses wherever offered People would have 
a ready means of intorming themselves in regard to all courses 

I have no e\peiience of mdustiy other than that concerned with mdustiial education 
I believe that it is advisable that there should be some sort of co-ordmation of effort be- 
^ tween the provinces 

I do not believe that Provincial Governments keep themselves fully imfornied of 
the experiments in the way of industrial education that are being made by other provinces 
For instance there is m my opinion room for a dyemg class in India Bengal made 
the effort So fai as other provinces were concerned there was no attempt at co-operation 

Though dyers are I bcliev o needed m greater numbers in Bombay and Madras, those 
Governments did nothing piactical in the way of supporting the Bengal classes and it is 
quite conceivable that they would rather initiate classes of their own, than support those 
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in Bengal They could haie offered scbolarcliipB to enable lads to attend the Bengal classes 

The experience gained in Bengal tbiougb these classes IS practically 

As the provincial outlook is limited to the province and the piovinces have no official 
rKrht to concern themseUesrvith the needs of other pronnees some co-oramating authority 
IS needed to see that small classes of this natuie have a fair chance and ire not unduly 
multiplied If a Provincial Government puts forward a scheme for a class that would 
KeLtter chances of success elsewhere, they should’ not be allou ed to start it hut some one 
should see that they give assistance to a simihi class started elsewhere 

To allow too many similar classes to be staitcd is unwise , it means that each may be 
unsuccessful when one class would be a success , but that class should be opened to all India 


There IS a danger of a Provincial Government taking a too piovimial view whme an 

Impeiial outlook is needed , foi instance, shoitlj after a question was asked in the House 
of Commons legarding tho existence of facilities for mining instruction in India, the 
Government of India addressed the Government of Bengal on the question 

Schemes for mining classes were sanctioned at the Sibpur College and I was granted 
permission to torn round India with a view to finding out how admission to these classes 
could best bo aiaanged of lads from other parts On my return I submitted a scheme, and 
in sanctioning it I was told that I must not admit any outside student to tho exclusion of 
a Bengali This effectually prevented any being taken from outside Bengal I could not 
know till the actual last day of admission if I would have a vacancy and then it is too late 
to coirespond Besides one must be prepared to give a definite yes oi no to distant students 
or firms, one can't keep them on tenterhooks It would be as easy to lun an Imperial 
School of Mines as it is to lun the Imperial Forest College at Dehia Dun 
Industries must be run locally and with them goes artisan education 
Higher industrial education may he run imperially and associated uith leseaich. 

It does not do to divorce education entuely from research If you cannot associate a 
piofessoi with the piactioe of his profession as in medicine, you must allow him to keep his 
intellect alive with reseaioh 


OuAt Evidence, 7tii December 1916 


Presideni — Q About this scheme of yoms foi an Impeinl teehuologm il college, could 
you give us an idea of tho subjects you would tike theie specially, or if you would propose a 
separate one foi milling another for cml engineenng, and one foi other groups of engmceiiug? 
— A Before the Public Services Commission I was asked exactly the same question, and I 
replied, one general technical university embracing all branches of engineenng would be ideal, 
hut I thought it would haidly be within the range of practical politics, and they suggested that* 
tve might proceed with some sort of scheme of federation of the existing engineenng colleges 
We might retain our present engineering colleges, wuth oui pieseni recruiting areas, then 
have the fiist two years of instruction common to all branches of engineering After the 
student has passed his examination tests at the end of that penod, he should be allowed to 
proceed either to one college to specialise in civil engineering or electncal or mining. My 
idea is that a scheme of that sort conld be intioduced wnth very little cost, but I would far 
prefer to have one general technical university embracing all branches of engineenng, which 
would prevent any college gettmg at all narrow 

Q You would have something like the Imperial College of Science and Technology ?— « 
A Yes 


Q What standard of admission would you adopt?— ,1 I should adopt the Inteinlechate 
Science standard of the Calcutta University Yon cannot adopt a very rigid standard of admis- 
sion m India because we have to consider both the admission of Indians and of Europeans and 
there are so manv various standards that yon have got to take into account when making 
admissions, that it is rather difficult to lay down any special standard You have to teach at 
the engineering college a good many subjects that yon perhaps have not to teach in engineering 
colleges in England You have to teach drawing from the lery elements The majority of 
students who aie supposed to know something of science h ive not even handled a test tube, 
and have not had any practical test in science at the inteimediate examination of the Calcutta 
University 


Q iDdiiectly would that have the effect of modifying the Btandaid adopted for the inter* 

mediate science examination in India ’ — A No, the tiouble is, if you take the Sibpur Colleo-e 
as we are now, mj present lecruiting area foi umxersity education is Assam, Bengal, Burma and 
Behar and Oiissa, Any stu^nt of these provinces who w ishes to be trained for an assistant 
ongraeei' s post in the Public Works Department, has to come to Sibpur, t e, there is one 
engineering college foi 100 million inhabitants I don't know how iany aits and science 
colleges there may be in that paiticular area The recruiting area is so gre4 and the nuE 
of admissions so small-abont 24 cicry year-that it will be impossible foi ever^cohe 'e 
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Q Would you prefer degrees or diplomas of the college ?~A A degree would more probably 
attract a certam type of student A college diploma— if it gives the authorities of the college 
a greater amount of control over the course of instruction and examination — is more preferable 
to a degree 

Q Taking into account the fact that the atmosphere of industry is valuable to the student 
would it pay to have a separate school of mining, apait from that big technologicial college? 
—A Well, I think it nould The othei day wc weie having a meeting of the Mining Edu- 
cation Advisoiy Board, and ue asked one of our mining representatives what number of men 
as assistant niaingeis, ho thought would be ahsoibcd eveiy year He told me about 40 to 60 
if the coal-fields are fully developed and the lequuements ot the Mines Act as to certificated 
managers fully met If wo assume that half of those wcietobecollege-tramedmenandthe other 
half practical men, who had trained m the mines, the organised college to turn out about 30 
diploma holders'hero would he a very hig thing You would have to admit 75 or 80 the first 
year to start with There would he ample scope for two institutions, one of the university 
type and one of the practical type run by the mine and acting as feeders or independently 

Q Assuming that there is ]ustification for setting up an independent institution for min- 
ing, are there any sub-divisions of engineering that might be split off in this way for indepen- 
dent treatment, especially having legaid to the fact that yon would then get an industrial 
atmosphere wdiich would ho conducive to good teaching ? Meclianical, electrical and civil 
engineering ’ — A It is much easier to get a proper atmospheio for electrical than for civil 
engineering All the machinery may be concentrated within the four walls of a building 
In civil engiiieenug oui examples must he sought for all over the face of the country 

Q Would this institution have any dealings with puie science, or lather would it treat 
pure science as equivalent to a form of technology in its professorial staff and its facilities foi 
research work ? — A If we could get the students who had a sound training in science to stait 
with, there w'ould be no necessity to duplicate training, but at the present time at Sibpui, 
although we get students who pass the intei mediate science examination of the Calcutta 
University, from the very fact of his having had no laboratory work it all in science, we have 
to cover a considerable portion of the ground before they aie of much use to us It is rather 
difficult to imagine what might be the condition in future 

Q Would it not be better then to make this practically a post-graduate institution and 
admit no one except those w ho have passed the B Sc degree or an independent examination 
set up as a tost ? — A. My experience of Sibpiir is this I have admitted 25 to 30 students who 
have been B Sc s’ and thoso students liar o a bottei grip of science than 1 Sc ’s From a student’s 
point of view, the Bachelor course m scienco lasts 4 jeais after the matnculation , and to 
have to put in another 4 years to complete the course in Bachelor of Engineering couise is 
rather a long time That is the real trouble 

Q The man who would go through this college would cither bo fit for nothing, or fit foi 
the best post Surely if the training is woith anything it should he worth a higher class ap- 
pointment in the Public Works Department or ambng firms ’ — A I am not quite certain, stu- 
dents who come at the B Sc stage are moio or loss played out, it would be better to catch them 
at an earlier stage B So ’s have got more into a definite groove than I Sc ’s, but if we could 
give the science training a ‘moro practical trend and introduce laboratory training fiom the 
veiy start at Soioncc colleges and insist upon a re illy good oouise of science, it would simplify 
mattere 

Q Could you take them in the eailier stages and give them 5 years’ training instead of 
three ? Are you contemplating the practical training to follow, or to come in between ?—A I 
would like it to come in between the elementary and advanced stages I think you could 
give it in 5 jeais , you could turn out a very good article in 5 yearn 

Q You don’t turn out a doctor in less than 5 years, why an engineer or an industrial 
chemist ? — A, Whou I was in America, Colleges were saying they wished they could have their 
students for 5 years 

Q Under the British law no one is allowed to practice medicine under 5 years’ training, 
yet they hare established B So degrees with a 8 gears’ couise Do you think there is any 
hope of turning out a good technical man under 5 3 ears ?— I don’t think leally there is X 
think 5 yeaiB is a short conrse to turn out a good man 

Q Would you then prefer the technological institute to adopt your intermediate standard 
as an entrance test, followed by a 5 years’ couise, one vear of w'hich at least should consist 
of practical training in a workshop , do you think that would produce good men ? — A That is 
what we have now I have a 5 years’ course at Sibpur, 4 yeais' for the B E followed by 
ono year’s practical traming, and I would like to increase the time beyond 4 years 

Q. Youi work is diluted to some extent by several other kinds of classes and also your 
choice 18 limited to the one province, or at any rate to the Eastern pi evinces, so that youi field 
of chdice in candidates for admission is small The prospects offered to the man afterwards aro 
limited, and your training of the higher class man is diluted by the training of other 
classes Do you expect success under those circumstances ? — A No, we don’t, we are turning 
out more B E s than the country can absorb 

Q You recollect the classes that were established for evening work on the 
coal fields undei Mr Griffiths - somowheie about 1906 According to the figmes 
thjit I have seen of those who have passed the examinations for mine managers’ 
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to cometo a college Inhere they are looked after It is very easy tor me to recruit any 
nnS oi students every year" It would oe for easier for them to come to me than for any 
of them to make airangements with individual mine managers 

Q Yon serve supplementary purposes?— yt Yes 

0 Your men when they leave college, do they readily get posts as assistant managers ?_ 
J They are snapped up before then training is finished Last year we had more applications 

than we could deal with i 

Q Do they get good pay ^ Aftei they get themamgei’s ceitificate they do very well, 

They begin on Rs 160 

0 How soon after they leave you do they get their certificate, as a rule ? A Nominally 

one yi^i, practically one yeai and eight months At the last examination I think 50 per cent 
of the successful men were fiom Sibpni 

Eon^Me Pandil M M Malavtya~Q Having regard to the distances of the different 
provinces, do you think that one central institution for imparting higher training iii 
engineering would be sufficient for the whole country ? — A As a stait 

Q Don’t you think that each mijor piovmce, siiLh as Bengal, Burma, Madras Bombay, 
the United Provinces and the Punjab, is large enough to requite provision for the highest 
kind of engineering education within its own area ?—jf Not in all branches I have the 
greatest ffifficnlty in getting suitable employment for the 13 I, E ’s 1 turn out 
every year 

Q You know the practice of Roorkee, they have a larger number of sradents? — 
A Their position is enlirely diffeient The Roorkee College is bolstered up with guaiantees 

Q There are only six appointments guaianteed? ~A Sis out of 20 admissions means tuat 
in the final class there may be 10 or 1 2 Practically eveiy boy who passes there either will 
get immediately an appointment as assistant engineer, or he employed by somebody in a 
similai position Sib pur passes out an average of 13 eveiy year, foi only one guaranteed poss 
The remainder look for positions elsewhere and generally to the overseer grade of the Public 
Works Depaitment They are not trained to be overseers, they are trained to be 
masters , 

Q What salary do they get in the overseer grade ? — A Rs 100 to 120 

Q What is then salary when they find employment under the District Board ? — A They 
begin at Rs 60 or 80 

Q How many of your students rise to be executiv e engineers , do any ? — A Yes, I 
conld not say what percentage exactly, but we have this one guaranteed post every 
year in the Public Woiks Department, and in couise of years everyone of those bovs bas a 
cbance of rising to be an executive engineer It only means slicking to then work I want 
you to understand, if you aie thinking of comparing Sibpur with Roorkee, that at Sibpur 
we did not start till 1880, and it is not fair to make the companson If we had sfoitedat 
the same time as Roorkee, you probably would not hear so much about Booikee They got 
their privileged position straight away, and we aie trying to compete with them 

Q So far as the standard is concerned, youi standard is not lower ?~A It is highei, and 
I have a better qualified teaching staff “ 

Q I understand that you began the othei branches of engineering, eleciiical and mechanical, 
only two years ago ? A W e have been teaching electrical engineering for about sixteen years or 
eighteen years, but we were then teaching a geiieial class soit of engineeiing As y ou saw, the 
workshops form the backbone of onr training, and w'e weie then training a general en»‘ineer 
who was both civil and mechanical After he finished his college coarse we gave him a eneoial 
training in our Electrical Department, we have a considerable reputation for onr electrical 
engmeers, and have no trouble in getting employment for them 

Q How does your standard now compare with the standard of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology at South Kensington ?—A Ours is more specially for India, and I 
should say that they are higher than we are They must be higher We are not trying to 
give a very high theorefacal training, we are Lying to turn out practical men who will 
Twhnofogy^^’'^^"'’^^ somewhat different to that of the College of Science and 

Q Yon do not aim as high as they do ?—A Not m theory 

Tmnp?n1 difficulty in raismg your standard to that of the 

® question of employung more staff?— 

^^^And we would probably have to modify the course and give a higher training in mathema- 

0, Then you think that one institute will he sufficient to meet the requirements of higher 
education for the whole country ?—J Of the type of education we have in the Sibpur Apprentice 
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Department yiju can Lave one lu eacli of the piovmces, but o£ the nniveisity type one would 
be quite sufficient for many a year 

Q You do not then advocate the abolition of the colleges that exist, but you nant some- 
thing better to crown them ? — A Yes Yon will have to abolish the university classes as they 
exist, but we ought to have courses everywhere of the upper subordinate type training practi- 
cal men The university classes will have to be closed and centralised somewhere 

Q Is it not wrong for an institute to have lower classes attached to higher classes ? 

A. It IS much better not 

Q What does the lower subordinate sub-overseer gel? — A The salary ranges from Es S5 
pei month to about Es 80, but you find the Distiiet Boards and municipalities have men whom 
they call overseers to whom they offer as little as Es 15 per month 

Q Don't you think that that accoi nts f oi the fact that you don’t get many students for the 
classes — the low emoluments ? — A It is only a two yeais’ couise of tiaining to qualify as sub- 
overseers 

Q The students can piobably earn as much without going through that couise ? — A I 
don’t know , I ha\e been told that the value of my sub-overseei’s ceitificate in the mariiago 
maikov m Bengal equals that of the M A , so it appears it must be attiaotive to them. 

Q I would not lely leiy much on that information If you separate the school of mines 
from the technological institute would there not be a danger of jour not attracting higher 
class students to the school of mines, whereas if you had a school of mines as part of the 
technological institute, are you not likely to attract a bettei type, the university type of 
students? — A It would be some years before you actually started your special training of 
mining engineers My opinion is that it is best to let matters evolve I don’t believe in a puie 
uniiersity course of theoretical tiaining, which gives the student an inflated idea of his own 
knowledge 

Q Could you not secuie that by arranging your couises better, by insisting upon a poition 
of the time being spent m mines, and a portion in college ? — A We hope to do that, but directly 
you begin to associate any part of the institute with the workshops, oi with mines, it is 
almost impo^Bible to allow the university to control it 

Q Supposing the proposed technological institute controls it ? — A Then so long as it is 
separate from any foim of education, art, science, medicine oi law, then you could do some- 
thing 

Q You have said that there is danger if you delay admitting students to your technolo- 
gical college , they might be played out by that time and may not be able to bring robust 
minds to the study of the different subjects ? —A Yes 

Q You say that you attribute the failure of affiliated schools eutiiely to the want of in- 
dostnes m Bengal and to the desire of Bengali parents to obtain service foi then sons with 
prospects of a pension ? — A Yes 

Q But the number of appointments which carry a pension are limited, are they not ? — 
A Yes, but if you cross question any student in class you will find that hib guardian is looking 
for seivice for him either under Government oi the District Board or the municipality 

Q But they must very soon discover that not a quartei of them get such employment ? — 
A That particular batch mil, but the batch of the following year won’t know anything about it 

Q Don’t you thmk that parents are beginning to find out that they cannot obtain such 
appointments for all then sons ? — A They are beginning to find out 

Q Don’t you ascribe the desire of Bengali parents to look for service for their sons under 
Government or District oi Municipal Boards partly to the absence of suitable instruction in 
technological institutions ? That used to be the case in Germany between 1830 and 1840 
If a man had 12 sons he would like his twelve sons to go in for Government employment, but 
all that has been changed since a system of technical education was instituted to provide 
new openings for them ? — A I regai-d it more as a question of employment than of an actual 
course of training I don’t think any guardian has anj”- opinion of the course of training 
which his sou is going through He would be just as pleased with a bad form as a 
good form 

Q In view of the industries — chemical industues, jute and paper industries, etc , — that 
exist at present, don’t you think that there is enough room for employment for young 
men who may receive proper education and training in technology ? — A I thought you 
were alluding to the civil engmeering [side These technical schools will tram only for 
sub-overseers. 

Q You say that the Bengali student has a tendency more towards philosophy and the 
abstract ideas found in law Don’t you find that he delights to receive the technical 
instruction which he is receiving, for instance, in your college, and that he takes to it 
quite as eagerly as is philosophy or law ? — A "When you have once wakened him up and 
made him take a proper standpoint with regard to training, he is as keen as anybody 

Q You have had a number of B Sc students , did you find in their case that they 
were not sufficiently keen ? — A They are not so keen as the I Sc He is more ready to 
take to the workshop training than the older men It is only a difference of two years, 
er may be three years, 
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0 And you Hnd tliafc two years m-xko a groat deal of difference in the attitude of the 

fn,.:^?lRtVw orkehons?-i Yes, but you must also take into account tint the larger 
prporrn of^ BttS arelarr^ Thai must affect it someulnt 

0 You say that the B Sc uho go to you don’t Bho^^ the same willingness to benefit by 
nnctical tiamino- as the T Sc do?— ^ They mo acrj much better m the chemical or 
physical labontory, but they are a l.ttlo bit impatient ''7 ; carpenter s or 

blaksmitb’s shop, regarding it as dnidgcrj Thoj don t see the benefit of *' 

Q Then higher knowledge of mathematics w oiild bo of greater help to them ?-.f They are 
better students as far as jiassmg O'caminations is concerned 

Q’ You put them" through a practical course for one yeai after thoj Im e parsed their 
examinations ^s that not sufficient to makm up the dene^ in regard to practical work?- 

A No, what IS one jear compared to f.vojears That is demanded in England after a 
univoisity degree befoio they can got practical work Ilcro thoj exp^t mo to turn out 
practical enginoeis after one year’s training In tho last 12 j cars no B Sc has won the 
guaranteed Assistant Engineer’s post 

Q He has not tospend fiio years in apprcnticodiip w ithout payment ITnsho?— y/ Thoj 
dom England You haio to pay for it tho whole time, but he should bo d'lo to in-angc 
to get suitable w ago® 

Q That IS only to quahfj him to rise bj practical experience ?— / 'ion begin it the foot 
of the hddei after hai mg done that 

Q Do 3 on find that those B Sc *8 arc aery much addicted to " by-hcarting ” methodp, 
as you desciibe them?— I think Ihcj probably do not find it sonccc lary to do so now 

Q kou saj hero, “ I do not think that most Bengali lads approac of lhe«o methods 
of instruction, especially those that join us after pissing the intermediate in arts or 
science examinations and are more fixed on their “ hx -hearting ” methods Does that 
apply to tho case of those that join you after passing the inlcvmcdiato science ? — A I xxas 
more comparing the matriculation stage with tho intermediate science In tiie apprentice 
department I admit students in tho matriculation stage, and in the engineering in the I Sc 
Those in the mvtnculatiou stage take rooio kindlj to xxorkshop instruction than the 

older students 

<3 In xiew of this opinion do jou think (hat if drawing wore nwislcd upon earlier in the 
school course, and students received a good education in elomoutarj phj sics and chcmistty 

before they passed their raatiiculatiou examination, a tixe x ears’ course after tint — if the 

course for the matnoulation was modified — would suffice for tho engineering degree ? — ( So 
much depends upon tho method of examination and the standard adopted h\ tho 

oxammere 

<2 You don’t insist upon a high degree of qualification in tho English language for 
the engineering standard, what jou want is a kiioxxicilgo of mathematics, plijacs, 
chemistrj , and a good knowledge of drawing ? — i k cs 

Q So it yon had a modified system of the school conr-c, in xxhioh these subjects 
received proper al tention, then in j onr opinion a five yc its’ course in cnginconiig w ould be 
sufficient ? — A I w ould not prcseriho it for a man w ho is going to take a niiix ei-sitx course, hecauso 
he ought to have some tiaimng in litcratme as xvoll, but for a man x\ ho is going to be a 
supervisor, specialising would be an adxantagc 

Q For a man who is to rise to tho top, you w ant a more liberal cdncatiou ? — A Yes After 
my students leave college and mix with deputi magistiales and othci people xxbo liaxc bad a 
more liberal education, they don’t shine, their English is a bit fault} , the} are under certain 
social disadvantages, because of their want of knowledge of thoao gonci’al subjects whicli 
might enable them to meet these otliccrs as equals 

Q kou think that for those who aspire to higher engineering appoinlments and examina- 
tions for university degrees, this is -ery desirable ? — A As things are in Bengal, I think it is 
simply because the ordniaiy ciiiiiciilum both lu school and college is sq nceuliar 'J’lio 
student goes to school and takes the minimum nutnher of subjects, whueas iii England 3 oti 
take the maximum nnmhei If four subjects are loqnired, }ou appear m four, in England 
you appear m eight Tho same in the college courses, they take tho minimum number and 
me whole outlook of tho student is narrow, because of his narrow education. 

Q Suppose you were to take up only the B So 's Do } on think, in view of tho knowledge 
ot mathematics, physics and chemistry, which they possess, a three years’ course would' 

give them all the theoretical knowledge they require of engineering ? — A I am admittino- 
x> qc s now ° 

fkeir case, could the course you aie putting tlicm through now ho covered 111 throe 
Jhov I. 1 1 working knowledge of drawing and of mathematics , if 

ronJ+t of marks, and have only 

read the easy parts of the syllabus and not the difficult parts ^ 

+J,rA, ^1 taken honours ? — A That is a diffoient matter , then tho} could go 

through the course in three years ° 

" The university type of man can be trained just as well in India as in Eiiiopc 
-.nlf ° ^ too many of that class of men who find it diffi- 

« uit to get emplo} ment, you would only be adding to discentoiit ui the country We ais now 
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turning out far too many civil cngineeis in Sibpur Wliat is the lesult? All these students 
who go into the ovei seer grade are entirely discontented Perhaps a school-mate has become 
an assistant engineei and they look with 3 ealoaBy at him 

<3 That IS because their emoluments aie not sufficiently good ? — A No, it is a matter of 
position There is no demand for them in the country They aie occupying the post of 
01 ei seer to the exclusion of the overseeis for whom I have got another training class 

Q That would apply to numbers put through the college, not to the qualifications of the 
men admitted, for instance you haie said that the B Sc is a better student in all theoretical 
knouledge than the non-Bachelor, supposing you lestricted the number to BSc^s, then he 
would not be a dangerous type ? — A If you lestiicted the number that can be readily absorbed 
by industries, it would be a good thing to do 

Q Then you are piobably inclined to modify this sentence of yours ? — A 1 daresay I would 
I am only looking at it from the point of view of want of employment, and nothing else 

Hon^ble Str R N Mooleijtc — Q You complain that you don't get the best type of 
students in the engineeiing profession , don't you think that the difference in the grades of the 
appointments. Imperial and Provincial, has something to do with it ? — A Yes, it certainly 
nould have 

Q In your experience, coming in contact with these engineers who come out from England 
under Imperial appointments and those sent out by your college, do you find much difference 
in then education ? — A I have not got the same intimate knoiv ledge of men who come out from 
England I only judge from my own case The couise of tiaiuiug we put oui students 
through is a thorough course of training 

Q In reply to the Pandit you said that you considered that the standard and quality of 
teaching, both practical and theoretical, in Sibpur is, if anything, superior to lloorkee College , 
can j ou say that with reference to the colleges at Madras and Poona ^ — A I made mot e visits to 
Roorkec than to Madras and Poona I think we have a stronger professorial staff and better 
equipment and facilities for training 

Q Do you think the system of guarantees has anything to do with not getting a better 
class’— vil It makes the lloorkee College lery much moie atti active than the Sibpur College, 
and it IS probable that you will find a better class of student at Roorkee Their fees aie 
very much higher than at Sihpui, and they aie probably drawn from a different grade of 
society / 

Q Do you attach any real value to your connection with the Calcutta University , is it 
ad\ antagcous to your college or disadvantageous ? — A I don^’t see any leal advantage in the 
connection The connection is only i alnahle to me from the point of view of what you 
uould call "window dressing " 

Q How much time have you, as Principal, to give to university meetings ? — A For the last 
fourteen yeais or so I have given up practically every Saturday to umveisity work, and it is 
a veiy heavy drain on my energies It would be much better if I could spend that time in 
keeping in touch with the futime employment of my students, 

Q You replied to the Pandit that practical training is not lecognised by the" university, 
and that is one of the reasons why B Sc 's don’t caie for practical training , taking that 
into consideration, if ^our college were separated fiom the nniveisity it would be better foi all 
concerned ? — A I think so I may say especially with reference to the last question you asked 
me, I would judge that about one quarter of one per cent of the business I am called into 
Calcutta to discuss has relation to engmeeimg My time is absolutely wasted in the univer- 
sity 

President —Q Do you get any advice of value from the university ? — A No 

Q You have a governing body , doyougetmoreorbettpradvicefiomyonrgoverningbody 
than you do from the university ?—‘A I get much better advice from the governmg body 
All practical questions I take to them 

Q So far as actual efficiency is concerned, it would be better for you to cutyom connection 
with the university ? — A Yes, I find it is meiely a body of examiners, there is no university 
life 

Q "What about the ball-maik that IS stamped on your students, IS that of any marxet 
value to you ? — A It helps to attract students to the college, and at the piesent time it has an 
exaggerated value in the eyes of employers 

Q So long as an employer can be taken in in this way, it would be an advantage to be 
connected with the umveisity , is that the conclusion ? — -A Yes 

Eon'ble Sir R R Mooler;ce — Q You say that commercial firms engage them because 
they are B Sc 's or M Sc 's ’ — A I don't think they do 

Q Then does Government alone stipulate for ceitain theoietical qualifications besides 
pi aetical expel lence ? — A Certain theoretical qualifications are always laid down quite apart 
from practical experience 

Q Can you give us an idea of the cost of giving higher engmeeimg education to students 
pel head ’ — A No, 1 cannot answer that question, hut I have got one or two points, and that 
IS with reference to the question of the cost of education at Sihpui The college costs 
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Government about 2 labbs out-of-pocket every jear, excluding all interebt on capital invest- 
me .rTnd nil pension charges The tuition fees in the engineering department are 
"s 20 V early for the first two years and Es 180 yearly for the second tw o yeais Against 
Int C3 L cent of my students hav e scholarships or are receiving assistance in some way or 
Vnother, 80 per cent of the money is returned to the student in the shape of scholarships 
In the apprLticc department, 4ere we have mining courses, thetuition fees are only 
Es 30 yearly, and 83 per cent of my students receive assistance in the way of scholarships 
01 reduction of fees, including dO Indian students who are received on inclusive fees, t e , 
tuition, hoard and lodging at Es. 3 per month, 25 Anglo-Indian apprentices who pay 
Es G, and 25 who are free From that department w e return the students in one form or 
other four times w hat we collect in tuition fees This is foi the whole depai tment I have 
not got separate figures for mining, etc In the whole department I letuiii to the students 
foul times what I take from them in tuition fees 

Ilou’blc Pandtt M M Malavtya—Q, In what shape?— ^ Lodging, leduction in 

fee^" IfoaWc iStr I? F Moolerjee —Q, In your system of education, you don’t have any lec- 
tures as to how to keep accounts 'i—A No, we have no lectures on accounts of any description 
q Would it he a very difficult problem ?—J No, it could be very easily arranged I 
think it would be a very good thing to introduce if oui boys are going afterwards to help in 
starting industries, they ought to know something about it 

Dr B Eoj)ltnson—q Has the Board of Faculties of the University any control?— 
A They aie supposed to inspectthe college once a year, and if they consider that the facilities 
for teaching aie not up to the mark, they can dieaBiliate the college 

q Then the controlling body is vv hat y ou would describe as a governing body ? —A There 
is a gov eming body of 0 to whom the Government give a grant of nearly fifty thousand rupees 
a yeai foi contingent expenses like the purchase of appaiatus for the practical training of 
btiidoiits, laboiatorv, etc All questions of the employment of the staff , construction ot new 
buildings, etc, goto the governing body It is appointed every vear by Government for that 
paiticular purpose 

q In all matters of curiioulum you have a fiee hand ? — A No, withiefeience to the uni- 
V ersity courses they hav c to be appioved by the univ eisity , and then the university sends them up 
to tlio Government of India who eventually sanctions them With refei once to the other 
I ouucs, since we have two othei institutions, one at Bankipui and one at Dacca, the Joint 
Technical Board advise us with leference to the syllabus 

Q Take the experiment y ou refei to, viz , the dyeing school , to whom did the proposals 
you put foi ward go ? — A Those were sent to the Director of Public Instruction Theie was 
no governing body at that time 

Q It would not go before the university ? — A No, it is not a university question 
Q You attiibute the failure of those classes to the fact that there was no cottonan Bengal 
to be dyed or bleached Do you think that was the sole reason for the 'class, not being a 
success ? — A We have not turned out many students , perhaps eight or ten students only since 
the cla's tvas staited, and the majority of those have not followed the subject of dyeing 
One IS employed at Kalimati 

q What constituted the failuie ? Did you fail to get students? — A Yes, the fact being 
that theie was no era ploy meat for students after they were trained There was a gieat demand 
for the artisan classes When I found that the other classes weie failing I asked Government 
if they would allow me to divert some of the scholarships to the training of aitisans and the 
arti'an classes have always been full In the dyeing department we gave free education and a 
scholarship of Es 14 pei month, which would practically support the boy in college, except for 
the purchase of his hooks Even that would not attiact the students We also gave a diploma 
111 the principles and piactice of dyeing and bleaching 

Q How IS it that it w as suggested that if the university offered the B Sc degree, the 
tlass would have been a success? — A Moie students would have been attracted, simply on 
account of the B Sc degree, and because they would be supported for 2 or 3 years Nvithout 
expense to then guardians 

*2 wrould not alter the scholarships that thev might be able to obtain ? — A Every 
iitudent joining the dyeing clacses was given a scholarship 

<2 Whether reading for a degree or not ?—^ Yes He wouldalsoimaginethatthe B So 
in uycing would give him a great claim on Government for employment after w aids either in 
cac ling 01 othei vvi<-c Ue would say that he had been deluded into joimng the class by me 
when there was no possibility of getting employment afterwards 

<2 rho only appointment ho would be likely' to obtain would be in connection withbleach- 
ing or dy eing, how does the question of the B Sc degree make any difference in thit res- 

^ "oiild not to the praclical man, but to the student who would be attracted to the 

n Y.U much attracted by the possibihty of getting the B Sc , especially 

as Im w ould bo getting the B Sc cheaply a t o > i j 

him 7 ‘Ijeing would bo created for 
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Q What then ? Assuming that he successMly concealed the fact, that he knew some- 
thing about dyeing, what would be his fate then ? — J There would be no employment open 
for him 

Q He thinks he would be bettei off why does he think so ? — A There is a geneial hunt 
for degrees in Bengal They are veiy popular I had an application fiom a teacher in the 
Central Piovinces, who said he wanted to 3oin the dyeing classes When I cross-questioned 
him for reasons, he said it would improve Ls value as a teacher He was already in employ- 
ment but wanted to get a degree in dyeing 

Q Aie those who hold the B Sc degree engaged mostly in teaching , is that how they find 
employment ’ — A I am afia d I don’t know not having sufficient knowlege of the university 
side 

<2 Do you differentiate betiveen those who obtain the B Sc degree and those who do not, 
but hold a certificate ? — A The B Sc would be of greater value from the teaching point of view 

Q You mean in obtaining a teaching appointment ? — A I think so But at the present 
moment ceitificates are of value because theie are not many in the market The students place 
-value upon these ceitificates I know of an instance where boys who have passed the sub- 
oveiseei'’s examination have joined a course foi the training of Sanitaiy Inspectors without 
any intention whatei er of following the profession afterwards, but they considered that it 
added to their piestige to have a numbei of qualifications 

Q You Said that the total cost of running the college was 2 lakhs ’ — A 3 lakhs annu 
ally, excluding interest on capital and pension charges 

Q You Slid that the amount returned to students was foui times the amount of then 
fees ’ — A Tuition fees, they also pay other fees foi boaiding, etc 

Q The total figuie with regaid to tuition fees , how much does this come to ? — A The 
tuition fee m one department is Ri30 vcailj' for the fiiottwo years, and R180 for the second 
two yeais 

Mon’blc Pandit M M Malaviya — Q Do you charge for 10 months oi 12 months? —A We 
used to chaige foi 12 months but now they pay 8 instalments instead of 12 In the engineei- 
iiig department in the year 1914-15 the total leceivcd from students in the shape of fees is 
its 14,521 The scholarships and stipends paid to students were Rs 9,639, t e , the fees exceeded 
the scholarships by Bs 4,8b3, for an average of 92 students, the average attendance dunng 
the year In the other departments the fees collected amounted to Rs 3,3b 5 and the scolaiships 
and stipends to Rs 15,679 The scholarships exceeded the fees by Rs 12,814 In the apprentice 
department the average numbei of students was 166 The numbei vanes from month to 
months 

Mr A Ghatte) ton — Q Do you know the kind of training that is given to boys going to 
the Osboine Naval College at home? — A I know that class of teaching 

Q 1 gather from the examination going on this afternoon that you are not at all satisfied 
with the pievious training that the students have received before they come into the engi*- 
neering college, and you admit boys at present who have passed the mtermediate exami- 
nation or a higher examination They go thiough certain couise of instiuction lu the 
engineeiing college, and finally take a degree at the university I also gather that you are 
not at all averse to disassociatiug the college from the university ? — A Quite so 

Q Would it be practical to take boys into the-' engineering college for the engineering 
classes at a very much earlier age than is done at the present time, and to give them an 
education in the engineering college which would embrace not only the ordinary engi- 
neering subjects now taught, but also include some amount of suitable English and mathe- 
matics and anything else necessary to give them a faiily liberal education to hold their own 
with other Government officers afterwards would it not be practicable to take in boys of 
the age of 16, and cut them off altogether from the university system of the country ? — A I 
don-’t think so , the univeisity system has fai too gieat a hold in Bengal. 

Q. That IS the very reason, if we had an Imperial college established on these fines, we 
should probably be able to draw students into the engineering college from a different strata 
of society altogethei ? — A Against that we must remember that there is only one engineer- 
ing college in Bengal, and it would be rather rough on the province if you force everybody to 
come in at an eailiei stage A great many parents have not made up their mmds about the 
profession they want then boys to follow, and it is right that he should continue his 
general studies until he is about 18, when his paients would know bettei wh it his bent 
Is, we could do bettei with him, if he joined at that age My point is that at the 
present time the Bengali guaidian keeps his boy in what he calls the general line" as 
long as be possibly can He cannot see at the age of 14 what the trend of his mind is , 
he does not know whether his inclinations will He to .vaids doctoiing, engineering or anything 
else, and I don’t l.hink, from the educational point of view, that he would be able to 
spcLidfise at such an early age I don’t think it w'ould be a sound proposal 

Q Of these students who go into your engineeiing college, what percentage become 
officeis in the Public Woiks Department oi the laiious branches of the engineering service in 
the country, oi aie masters in private work ’ — A I have not got any exact figures by me, but 
speaking generally the numbei is between 35 to 40 per cent 

Q That IB to saj, you are training piacticallv three students to get one officer, and the 
other two-thirds go into the subordinate ranks of various services, and naturally they are 
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discontented all then lives 1—1 Yes, it pioducos discontent in other classes as well as in 
their own 

Q Are the piospects the same in all those engmeenng colleges ? A Not in Eoorkec 
Everyman tvho pas'^es out of tue engineering classes gets in officer 6 aiipointment Although 
thev have six or seven guaranteed posts in then assistant engineer s grade 3®^ come 

to the upper subordinate classj thej have 15 upper subordinate 2 )osts guaranteed; to my one 

The training ■which jou gr^e to the engineering class is not exactly suited to produce 
what j on call a first class upper suboidmate ’ — 1 No 

Q So that to get this compaiatively small numbei of oflicers you are giving a bad tram 
mg to men who would otbei a iso make good uppei subordinates? — 1 That is so 

Q Then if a central engineeiing college n ere est iblishcd it would not be necessary to 
mat e the classes so large as they are atpiesent? — 1 No, it would not Theie is one point 
which I think ae aie 3 UBt coming to, and that is tint owing to oui piesent oiganisation of 
these engineering colleges — I am speaking moie especially of Sibpur w'here we have the 
uppei and lower subordinates all being tiamed together, and all joiiiiug the same mess— it 
makes the gentlemen who aie capitalists, ind to whom we may loot to promote the indus- 
tiial development of the oountiy, very chaiy of sending then sons to the college at Sibpur 
1 cannot give them accommodation of the soit that they have been accustomed to have at 
homo, and from that point of view I think jou may say we are not properly organised 

Q Don’t you think that we should get a better class of eugmeei in this countiy, if we 
leciuited them fiom a highei stiata? — 1 I think om drawing fiom a bettei social strata 
is moie likely to produce a bettei ofiicer, people who aie accustomed to the handling 
of money 

Q People of that class don’t pay so much attention to a university education as is 
the case when students are drawn from the poorer classes Would it not he advisable 
to take the hoys at an earlier age and give them a thoiough education, snob as I have 
mentioned is given in Oshoine ratliei than continue on the present system It would mean 
a higgei staff hut the results may he well Woith it You would teach them all the 
boieuoe they have got to learn in this college , they, would begin with mathematics, English 
and dlawing, and the course of instiuction would be much longer if you brought them 
in at 16 and turned them out at 20 The final lesult would he a moie highly tiamed 
and mote V aluahle officer, although peihaps we could not affoid one such college for each 
province in India I suppose that the whole of India could afford to establish an 
institution on those lines — 1 i am still rather of opinion that you would miss a very large 
numhei of excellent people, because their guardians do not realise the necessity of their 
leavmg school at that eaily age 

Q What we want people to look at is that education is not necessarily connected with 
the university There are other systems by which students can he trained than the 
system in vogue at the piesent moment It is not a question of everybody being able 
to take it up, hut whether there would be a sufficient numbei w^o would he willing to 
do so We might make a beginning with engineering, and if we found that successful 
Ve might develop in othei ducctions Theie are peculiai facilities in the tiainmg of 
engineers, because Government would be the laigest emplojei ? — 1 Certainly, I think you 
would turn out veiy much bettei men in that way I would howevei like to considei 
my leply to that 

Q You are not prepared to commit youiself to the statement that it would be a bettei 
system than the piesent one? — 1 I am not piepared to do that; I think the countiy would 
suffei if you had it that way 

Q In what way ’ — 1 The large number of students who would like to take up engineer* 
mg and continue then studies in the B Sc or I Sc class would be excluded You might 
say that they are able to go home and get a tiaimng elsewhere 

Q This would not apply to the framing of the upper subordinate in the least The great 
hulk of youi students you say not more than one-thud rise to the officers’ giade, therefoie 
the gieat bulk would stall he unaffected, whereas we should he able to asceitam cleailv 
were theie a better system of education, to what degree of engineering fitness th'e 
people aie capable of using? — 1 I think li j on W'eie to intioduce a college of that sort, 
JOU would probably find othei people trying to stait colleges diiectly affiliated to the 
universitj’, teaching the piesent couises You might make a corps d'eltte that way 
If you have the otheis started you would soon find that the ccu/s would disappear 

Political influence would he hiought to hear and the otheis would try to come in Coopei’s 
Hill was abolished to give the univeioities a chance, so this would he abolished in oi del 
to give the univeisity in India a chance 

Q If a college on these lines were established, would it he practicable for piiVate 
Guterpr^es to stait aval engineering colleges , wheie would they get their staff fiom ? 
— I U e know very well that they staited puvato medical colleges in Calcutta, m order to 
meet the demand They were not fortunately successful from the medical point of view, 
hut they had numbei s and numbers of students 

Q There is a diffeience between the engineeiing and the medical piofession, there is 
an enormous demand for qualified oi half-qualifaed medical men , hut there is no demand for 
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half-tiained engineeiing men? — A "When tlie university lays down a syllabus of mstiuetion, 
as tbe Calcutta University bas in tbo B E degreOj it would be possible foi institutions 
to train students foi that degree at a very much less cost than Sibpur by eliminating 
tbe worksnops -nbicb tbe university ignore “ 

Q Tbe University would disaffiliate them, because they weienot pioperlv equipped, that is 
to say if the university peifoimed its functions properly ? — 4 If tbe univeisity bad capable 
engineers on tbeir syndicate, tliey probably would 

Q I undeistand it is tbe duty of tbe university to inspect your college every year , do tbej 
do so ? — A Practically 

Q Do they formally do so ? — A I bave bad about tbiee inspections in six years 

Q Have they raised any questions of inadequate equipment ? — A No, but u ben vou 
appoint inspectors they bave always got to complain about sometbing oi otbei, wbetbei 
ngbt or uiong 

Q In sucb a college as I am suggesting, would they not attach more lalue to tbe 
diploma tbau to a university degree ? — A They uould, because it would ensure them employ- 
ment afteiwaids 

Q In tbe-scbeme wbicb you put foiwaid beie, you propose tbe fodeiahon of tbe existing 
colleges, if that fedeiation is to be of auj' lalue it would mean disassociation of tbe existing 
colleges from tbe existing univeisity, and would imply tbe granting of a diploma by tbe Boaid 
01 tbe Government of India wbo uoiild be over tbis federation ^ — A Yes 

Q At wbat stage, undei tbe present system, do you think you should take youi students 
away from the ordinary channels of education and divert them into special eouises for tbe 
training up of engineers , wbat would be tbe best stage in tbe present system of education foi 
this? — A I think tbe intermediate science stage If they continue tbeir education to the 
B Sc stage at would mean that tbe majority of tbe students on joining tbe college would be 21 
to 22 yeais of age Then tbe five years com se aftei that would make it 2b oi 27 yeais, 
presuming that they don^t fail to take promotion every year 

Q I sujipose your aveiage boy matiiculates at IG or 17 ? — A He cannot befoie IG 

Q Well be matiiculates between 16 and 18 , don’t you think it would be piacticable eitbei 
in ibis federated system of engineeiing colleges, or a central engmeeimg college, to gn e 
bettei education to tbe boy wbo was going to be tiained as an engineei during tbe two years 
that he is going to spend eitbei in this college oi in an oidinaiy aits college Would it not 
be practicable to devise a system of education that would enable him to spend bis time bettei 
and with much moio certainty, since be knows at tbe earlier stage wbat was going to be bis 
propel caieei ? — A It would be quite possible, I think 

Q Tbeie may be many reasons against this on tbescoieof expense oi otbeinise, but don’t 
you think that on the scoie of feasibility it ivould be piacticable to get as students aveiy much 
more piomising class of boys 2 —A You u ould probably bave to face this difficulty tint in order 
to get the cel faulty of admitting, say, 40 boys at tbe present age, 1 would probably have to 
admit 100 boys to that special course of training You could not bind them all to come to 
engineenng They would probably M'aiit to leave for seveial reasons Take tbe engineeiing 
department, I lose about one quarter of my students during tbe first year 

0, That was not my experience in Madras I don’t think we evei lost a student unless 
be died ^ In the apprentice department we lose up to 40 per cent 

Q I don’t think it is tbe experience in otbei classes where you bare this highly specialised 
course of -training that the number that fall out on tbe way is at all large ? — A In the old days 
when I admitted 40 to tbe engineeiing department, my average output was 13 B E ’s 

2Ir C U how — <2 It IS certainly the case in tbe agricultural college that you lose any- 
thing up to 50 per cent during'tbe three years ? — A In tbe old days many of tbe students 
would go away in tbe first ireek, liecause they did not like the woik in tbe workshop 

Mr A Ghalterton —That sort of thing would not ipply to a high grade of college where 
the boys are taken at a comparatively early age, and where tbe social lequiiements would be of a 
very much bigbei class They would all live in hostels undei very careful and close supervision 

Ilon’lle M M Alalanya — Q Aie not couises in engiiieeiing-now ordinarily part of tbe 
curriculum at every English Univeisity ’ I mean there is Hot a Faculty for Engineering in 
almost every English Universitj ? — A 1 believe so 

Q In America there would hardly be a university that would not offer a degree i^ 
engineering ?—A No 

Q So also in Japan Apart then fiom tbe reasons j’-ou have given foi disassociating tbe 
engineering college fiom tbe university, a degree in engineering should foim part of a 
university course ? — A In tbe educational woild, perbapsT'- yes, but you will find that tbo 
technical college education is becoming moie popular than tbe university 

'Q Take, for instance, tbe Imperial College of Science and Technology It stood a 
separate institution for many years, but it bas now become a constituent of the London 
Univereity? — A I don’t know 

Q So that tbe tendency is to include engineering oolleges which stood outside a university 
^n univeisity, Do you think on tbe whole that the atniosphere which the students wopld 
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findm a uwmsitN would attricfc a bettei ijpe of studeuls, to m ongmeeniig rollego which 

was affiliated to it than would othorwiBO bo attracted?— ^ In luy college at Sibpnr there is 
no university atmosphere at all 

Q If YOU cut off the lower portion of the institution and laiscd it to the university 
standard, do you think then the atmosphere would bo bettor and attract a better class of 
students "i—A The only value of a university connection is the itmospbcrc of the other 
graduate courses, which we don’t gat 

Q And that corporate life of students exercises a stimulus and also a moral inllnence ? 
—A Yes 

Q Are you aware that two engineers from the EoorkcoICollogo are ocoiip} mg veiy high 
positions in Bengal ’ — A Yes 

Q You have seen many Roorkce men, do you think they aio altogether of a higliei lei el 
than the students n hom you turn out under existing conditions ? — A The way I uould put 
it would be this, that they mix moio easily in society. 

Q Do you ascribe it to the fact that the students at Ilooikeo knon that thov liai c to work 
with officers as men of equal standing, oi do von ascribe the diffeientc 3 on find m Sibpur to 
the fact that the students have the idea that onlj one can obtain in appointment and the rest 
of them have to woik on a very much humbler plane? — A Yes, and ion might add that at 
BiOorkeetbe umxersitj studenta live entirely separate lives to othei students Thc> have their 
own mess, wheie they are expected to live in good stjle, arc expected to dioss for diiinci, and 
are prepared foi an officei’s post, wheicas at Sibpur mj uiiivcrsitj stiideiitb livic a joint mess 
with the sub-oveiseeis and oicrscers 

Q Then what is needed to raise the Sibpur Enirmeenng College to a fust cl iss ciiginecr- 
mg college are three things , one the cutting off of thelouer tlass, the sub-oicrseer’s c'.ass the 
second the gmng of anassuianco to tlie students that thej xvill find employment as engineers 
in the public senice, using up to the executixc engineer’s giado, and the third tlio pro\i«ion 
of a niimeiicallv stronger teaching staff? — A You cannot give that assurance At t\\p 
present time the Bengal Government only take one student from me eicrj other 3 car 
Before they cut off Bihai and Orissa, ne had double the number I hav e non The Bengal 
Government took one every year, now they take one ci ery alternafc 3 oar 

Q If the students h id a little better prospect held out to them then manv of your difficul- 
ties would disappeai, so fai as attracting a better class of student is concernc 1 ? — A Yes 

Q You would attiaot students who would bo fit to become first class engineers, to take up 
executive engineeis as the experience of Roorkee shows? — A Yes, but ne nould have to alter 
the living arrangements entirely 

Q You have said that the fees here are Rs 120 for the first two 3 cars and Rs 180 for 
the next two years , what fee has the student to pay in a Uni\ersit 3 in England when ho 
goes in for the engineering department ? — A I don't know what the fee is 

Q In your college a student has to pay Rs GOO for the full course, boarding being 
separate ? — A Yes 

Q Has ho to pay a fee when he goes in for the apprenticeship poiiod of 0003 ear? 
— A No, he IB paid a scholarship then of Rs 50 a month 

Q So far as you are aware, do you think that a student has to pav moio than Rs. GOO 
for a degree in engineering in Jlanchestor?— ^ I am not quite certain, 

Piesident — The fees in ifanchestor probably works out to 40 giiiiieis a >ear, j c , Rs G40 
yearly Those aie nett fees There are certain other charges they havm to pay of vaiions 
Linds It IS about Rs 1,800 for a threo- 3 eaT course 

Hon hie Pancht M M Mataviya — Q In view of the ax erago incomes of the people in 
India and in England, don’t you think that Rs COO against Rs 1,800 is not i low fee to 
pay ? A If they all paid it, it would bo a fan fee but when you return SO per cent of the 
fees, it IB very low indeed 

Q You have stipends and scholarships in England? H ive 3 ou not ?— i’/ Not to that 
extent 

IF itiicss suhic^ucutl^ JoTioarded the following stalcnicnl — 


Statement showing the careers of former mining students of the Sibpur Engineering College 


Name 

Diploma 
in muiing 

Collieiy Mnnaget’s 
ceitiGoate 

Position attained 

Eemaiiks 

1 A A Jones , 

Passed 1907 ' 

let class 1010 

Geno’-al Jlanagei, West Totliii- 
iia Colliery 

righting in 

1' rauce 

2 E Kelly 

Passed 1907 


Surveyor, Nundydrog Mine 


J T Powell j 

Passed 1907 

3nd class 1903 

iiranager, Rajaia Colliery 
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statement bliowiHg the carcciB of former mining rtnik ti, of t^ii r I’ligir'^e’^rg 

Collcrrc — ert td 


Xbh'* 

1 Pip’oina 

, in mining 

1 i 

1 

CollitiT Manager a 
j car^ifieate 

1 

Peis'l c aMiioel ] 

1 

i 

i Pnritsf 

4 Abaidallali 

i 

I 

1 Passed 1907 

i 

i 

1 

Prcspcc'c-, Diamond Proijc"* < 
ing Conipanr, Punjal 

C E Murpby : 

Passed 1903 


j A<3i«tftnl Cl flmnpar 

1 ColhcfT 


C P C Pondit 

Passed 1908 


Assists'it Manager, Jamgram 
lolherr 


7 E Jliktcm 

Passed l^uS 


Y G Manager, .Tamgratn 
Colliery 

i 

1 

1 

SUN Mnkerji 

Passed 1909 


Snh Dirisional Oflic r (P IV 

D ), Sun, Birbhiim 


0 A E McGrath 

Failed . 

2nd class 1913 

' Assistant Manager, Lodhnr 
Colliery 


10 G Bridgwater 

Passed 1903 

2 nd cl 1(8 1109 

Manager, Aiynj atra Collicrj 


11 J H tv Payne 

Passed 1910 

j 

Ist class 1910 

Assistant filanag, r, Ptalrraarh 
Colliery 

Gone to the 
front 

12 S N Bhal(achai]oe 

Passed 1903 

let class 1912 . 

Manager, Khora Bamjt’s Col 
licrj 


13 F Short • . 

Id J N Sen • 

Failed 

Failed 


Atsistanl Manager 

• ♦ * 

In Mt«opo*am- 

inift 

15 W Powell . 

Failed , , 


Assistant Manager, Bhnrra 
Dhemo Colliery 


1C K C Binner]co 

Failed . , 


As istant Fnginccr, Calciitin 
Improremcnl Trust 


17 N C Dutt 

Passed 1910 


Stale Geologist, Joyralmor 


18 Q A Hyde 

Passed 1910 

2nd class 1913 

Manager, Sitnnalln Colliery 


19 S M Chattcryeo . 

Passed 1910 , 

Ist class 1014, 

Manager, North Baraltcr Col 
Iicrj 


20 n Brown , . 

Passed 1910 


In Rawaliindi 

21 J N Bhaltacliaiyi 

Passed 1910 

2nd class 1918 

Manager, Mbion Coal Com- 
pany 


23 N G Boy . 

Passed 1911 

• 

Contractor, Pahna , 


23 C C Chattorji 

Passed 1911 

• 

Orcrsicr, Port Commissioner, 
Calcatta 


21 1) K Fcnfoia 

Passed 1911 

Ist cla's lOlG 

Assistant Manager, South 
Bnlliaii Collicrv 


25 0 N DercrenT 

Special Conrso 

1st class lOIO 

Mc'sr Burn A Co , Honnih 


2G A T MoGuirc 

Failed 

- 


Gci cto Fngland 
for Iraiiiing 

27 E Seymon 

Failed 


• 

In B rms. 

28 N C Khan 

Failed 


• 


29 M D Cmz 

Failed . 

. . 

• 


ao K Mirra 

31 B K Gangah 

Pns'cd 1011 

Parsed 1911 


OfTcialing Diieclor of Mine* 
j II II the Nirams Gcnn 
j nont 

Enncior, G’ridih Coll cry 


i2 B M.Bigchi 

Passed 1912 

2cd class 1®13 

jciicf Sn-TC-cr, Kc 
j tollii'y 


S3 J C Sen Gnp<a 

Parsed 1012 

2cd class 1013 

1 

j 

’Manager, Kuiitplaci'i 

1 Co^licy 


31 B OEciIIt 

Faded 

£rdc%E. 3015 

1 

> ■ 

A»*is*art ll.-ra,,f', '■'■“d ' 

Col'ierr 

1 
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Statement Bhowmg the careers of former mining students of the Sihpur Engine'’! mg Collogo 

— eoncld 


Name 

Diploma 
m mining 

Colliery Mamgor’s 
certificate 

1 

1 

Position attained i 

35 

S C Sanyal 

Failed 

2nd class 1909 

Manager, R A ] a i w nh’s 
Collioiy 

36 

B S Ghosh 

Failed 

2nd class 1909 

Mamger, Swirdi Colliery 

37 

B C Stono 

Failed 

. 

Customs, Calcutta 

38 

E Hunter 

Passed 1912 

Iflfc class lOlG 

Assistant Jlansger, Bolataiid 
Collieiy 

Managci, Sodopur Colliery 

39 

H M Cox 

FaiKd 

1st class 1011 

40 

MiN Bhattaohniji 

Failed 

2nd class 1911 

Manager, Ivalipahnn Collicri 

41 

JI L Gahn 

Failed 


Manager, Nnrnngo Tin Mine 

42 

P B Banerjeo 

Pailod . 

2nd class 1913 

Manager, Jotoyanala Colliery 

43 

K K Jluker]! 

Passed 1913 

. 

STanager, Jnghnhntta Mine 

44 

P Venderheck 

Passed 1913 

1st class 1914 

Manager, Ohoitadih Colliery 

45 

H L Fox 

Faded 


Customs, Calcutta 

46 

M D Souza 

Failed 



47. 

J K Bhattaoharji 

Failed 


Surveyor, New Teltnnn 
Colliery 

48 

A. E Hatton 

Failed 


Assistant Manager, Chichnna 
Colhery 

49 

S C Sen 

Failed 

2nd class 1914 

Manager, Dimsgurria Colliery 

60 

F DeSooza 

Faded . 

* 

Assistant Manager, Sitalpur 
Colliery 

61 

"W Cowan 

Passed 1914 

2nd class 1^10 

Assistant Manager, Bclntand 
Colliery 

62 

0 L Fiizoni 

Passed 1912 


Apprenticed ta the Shcopbridgo 
Goal nnd Iron Coompaii), 
England 

63 

H K Nag 

Passed 1914 

lat class 1910 

Slnnngcr, Iiodlma Collion 

64 

K C Dey 

Faded 


Surveyor, Siiiidili Colliery 

66 

N E Gupta 

Faded 



66 

C H Dias 

Faded 


Mine Mnnagei, IVagon Camp, 
Tavoj 

67. 

B E Ankim 

Passed 1916 


Assistant Manager, Exn 

Colliery 

68 

B K JIuIterji 

Pa'sed 1916 


Head Surveyor, Kiisundn 
Nyadee Colliery 

69 

S N Bose . 

Passed 1916 


Surveyor, Messis TiimbuU’s 
Colliery 

60 

J N Bhadra . 

Failed 


Surveyor, Now Khns Jhoria 
Colliery 

61 

F G Sheehan 

Passed 1916 


Mining Assistant, Sodepnr 
Colliery 

62 

63 

W Connolly 

V doMenzes 

Passed 1916 

Passed 1916 


V 6 Manager, Sodepnr 

Colliery 

Assistant, Manager, Mnralidih 
Colliery 

64 

66 

S C Boy Chou- 
dhnry 

A E Bose , 

Passed 1916 

Faded 

* 

Mine Manager, Tavoy 

Surveyor, Now Khas Jheria 
Collioiy 

66 

0 L Gnha 

Failed 


AssiBtant, Surveyor, Burma 
Mines, Ltd 


Rfmahes 


Gone to the 
Front U oand- 
ed nnd missing 
in Iiovi-mler 
lOlG 
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Witness No 117 
Hr a PoiinoN, representing — 

(1) Kilbnrn ^ Co , Managing Agents, India General Navigation and Batlway Co , ltd , 

(2) Macnctl ^ Co , Agents, Jtner Steam Navigation Co , Ltd , 

(3) Andrew Yule ^ Co , ’Managing Agmts, Bengal-Assam Steamship Co , Ltd 

Written Evidence 

gj Nos 97 § 100 — We icgret u e nro uniblo to give you a precise answer to the first portion ‘Walenvays. 
of question 97 '1 ho pio\ nice possesses a nctuork of magnificent wateiu ays on which trans- 

port facilities ha\e been giadually extended thus gieatly assisting industrial development 
Transjiort facilities could be moio fully de\ eloped on -naterways already being used and could 
bo extended to other uaterwajs if the uaterwajs had proper attention 

In countries where trauspoit as a whole has been highlj developed it has been recognized 
" that it 16 communication which makes traflic and not tralhc which makes communication " 

It tlicreforo bchoies tlio country to look fir ahead with legaid to hei transport facihties in 
Older properlj to encourage the dcielopment of her industries By putting the waterways 
of the countrj under proper contiol it would help lerj matciially and economically to increase 
their %alue as a transpoil asset. 

In this connection wo wish to have the support of your Commission as soon as con- 
voniontlj possible to the jiroposal now before Goiernment — 

1 That the waterw lys of tho three I’rox iiices of Bengal, Assam, and Bihar and Orissa 
should be placed uiidtr a poimiiient staff of Waterway Engineers in the control 
of a Watcrw.ais Trust coiislituted somewhat on the lines of the Calcutta Port 
Tiiisf 

In order to giic the pioposcd Trust i solid financial basis it is desiiablo that sanction 
dionld bo first obinned fioin tho Sccrotari of State for cairjnig out the Grand Trunk Canal 
.and Inl'tid Harbour Projects, which wc refer to below To assist your Commission m con- 
sidering the propoc il wc enclose a slaleinent (Statement No 1) 011 the subject 

As regards the latter poition of question 97 and question 100 wo also wish to have the 
support of join Coinmnsion as soou as possible to the following proposal now before the 
Goioruiiient •— 

Tho Grand Trunk Canal 
and 

Inland Ilarhoiir Schemes 

A rciwrt with estimates .lud plnis has been midc by Hr Addains- Williams, C I E , tho 
Superintending Engineer, Soiith-Wcstcri Circle, Bengal, Public Woiks Department Wo 
arc in general agreement with the schemo as set out in tho report This st ites clearly and 
convincinglj tho extent to as Inch the canal and harbour schemes are likely to forward tho 
industrial development of Calcutta and Bengal Briefly they would provide — 

(fl) better terminal facilities , 

(i) manj miles of slack water frontage for industrial development, and 
(c) bcttei samtation 

Tho report aho shows that tho projects will fulfil the conditions laid down in tho Public 
\\ orks Dep irtment Code and can therefore be classed ns produenvo work and be financed 
from loan funds 

Ml A Pointon will leprcsciit us before tho Commission As Mr Addams-Wilhams' 
report IS a long one, for the convenience of jour Commission a statement (Statement No 2) 
has been prepared, more or less in hh Addams-Williams’ ow n w ords, setting forth what 
appears to bo tho more important idv nitigcs of tho Grand Trunk Canal and Inland Harboui 
Schemes Thi-> shttemoiit (St 'Icmcnt No 2) is being submitted by our representative 

Statement No 1. 

Proposed formation of a W aterwaijs Trust 

I or manj j cars the v anous Cliambors of Commerce, the Inland Steamci Companies, etc , 
li.ive been pressing for a bcttci sj stem of contiol for the .Ganges, Brabmaputia, and Megna 
group of w aterways 

Sii John W^oodbun thoiougbly appieci.ated the potentialities of the Bengal waterways 
and at V meeting of officials and others on the Bbotas ■" on the 2Sid August, 1902, His 
Honour decided in connection with the proposed improvement of the Bhagirathi and the 
canalisation of Tolly’s Nullah and Mad iti])Ui bliil that tho schemes should be taken as^^one 
under some such title asth.it of tho “ Gcncr.al Iinpiovemont of Bengal Waterways” Sir 
John Woodhurn did not live to see the preliminary estimates of the Tolly's Nullah scheme, as 
ho died in October of the same yeai 
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In 1907 thp stenmer companies wrote to the Governraonfcs of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
md Bengal asking “ if a comprehensive schome could not be adopted for the improvement of 
the gieat waterways of the provinces " 

Nothing definite having been arranged, on the 7th June, 1912, the Chamber of Commerce 
wrote to the Qoieinment of Bengal pressing foi the foimation of a wateiways trust 

IFitness here gave an cvtract from the confidcnltal proceedings of Ue meeting of the 
Standing Waterways Committee, held on 16th December 191i, to consider the question of the 
proposed foi matioii of a waterways trust 

Thiough transfei, emplojinent on special duty, leaves, sickness, and retirements thoro 
were the following changes (temporaiy and permanent) of the otBoials in charge of imgation 
(including waterways) during the 25 years ending 1912, viis — 

111 the Office of Chief Engineer of Imgation, 25 changes 
In the Office of Superintending Engmeei of S IV Ciiolo, 29 
In the Office of Executive Engmeei of Calcutta and Eastern 

Both the Chief Engineer and Supcimlending Engmeei have many other duties 

In Canada, USA, and on the Continent of Europe they have permanent staffs of 
waterways engineers 

The Standing (Advisory) Wateiways Committee is formed as under — 

President, 

Membei of Executive Council in chaigo of P lY D , portfolio 

Members 

Pom ojieial — 

Chief Engineer for irrigation (Waterways) 

Supeiintendnig Engineer, South We&tern Circle 

An officer with fiuancial expeiience (Seuetary of the Financial Dcpaitmcnt) 

A Eailway repiesentatii c 

Five nuii'ojjictal—' 

Vice-Chairman, Port Commissioners 
A commercial memhci, Bengal 
A commeicial member, Easicin Bengal 
A lepresentative of the steamer companies 
A representative from the National Chamber of Commerce 

If the engineer of the proposed Tiust was substituted for the Supoiintonding Engineer, 
South-Western Circle, the above body of repicscntatnes might form the General Committee 
of the Waterways Tiust and piobably bo sufficient security tliat the funds provided or 
guaranteed by Government were being employed to the best advantage Out of this general 
committee a small Executive Committee could bo created 


changes 

Canals, 22 change- 


Statement No 2 


ADV kNTAGES OF THE GRAND TRUNE CANAL BODTB AND INLAND HARBOUR 


Mileage saving by pioposed trunl route and existing Madaripoxc bhil canal 


From Howrah bridge 
tilt Sundorbans and 
Bonsai to 


From inland harbour 
(Manicktola) eiii 
Trank, route and 
Modariporo bhil to 


Sativo 


Distance 

Distance 

By Trunk 
cnunl 

Bj 

Madariporo 
bhil route 

Total 
sai lUg 

Distances 
reduced by 
about 

Chuckari Fussar 
JQDCtlOn 

Mcidanpoio * 

CLivntiporo 

Nammgungo 

Goalando 

Ban sal • 

Miles 

212 

445 

451 

486 

585 

3S8 

Chunkun Pussur 
junction 

Madanporo 

Chatidporo 

Namiiiguugo 

Ooaluudo 

Bansal vid shortest 
branch roato 

Miles 

12» 

209 

267 

277 

271 

205 

Miles 

12» 

121 

121 

121 

121 

183 

Miles 

116 

63 

87 

143 

Miles 

121» 

216 
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H the Assasanni khil in the Grand Tiunk roofo is improied, there mil bo a further swing of la mtles 
Ton mileage saving by Trunl route 


On 1913-14 traffic figuies 181,000,000 to 20l,0o0,000t ton miles 

On the 16th year estimated tiaffic figures 277,000,000 t o 810,000,0001 ton miles 

^ t Rased on miiengo saved if Aesassuui khal ib used | 
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In addition to tbe ton mileage saved the Grand TrunL loute will give the following 
advantages — 

Greatei safety due to ahsence of snags and avoidance of large open estuaiies 

Less liability to delajs fiom silted channels (tionhle ineieasing) and had weather 

The route would pass through cultivated countiy instead of through the jungle tracts 
of the Sunderbuns 

Oreatei caiiying capacity secured for vessels as the Tiunk loute being a safe one, 
V essels could be loaded to a greatei draft — an extra foot being equal to, say, 25 
per cent additional carrying capacity 

Avoidance of the great delays at the Howrah bridge and the difficulties of night 
mnning on the lower reaches of the Hooghlv 

Greater regularity in arrivals and departures of v essels 

The proposed inland harbour and canal would piovide the great advantages — 

(1) of moie up-to date terminal facilities for handling cargo, 

(2) of manj miles of slack water frontages for the development of industries, and 

(3) of better sanitation 

J — FactMtes foi handling cargo 

"We possess a netnoik of magnificent waterways unequalled in the world, which contain 
a few weak links that can be kept open by suitable dredging plant, and which require one 
short link to Calcutta which this project will supply {vide !Mi Addams-Wilhams' report, 
page 35, line 2) “I beliero I am coriect in sajing that there are over 20,000 miles of 
waternays in the proiinces of Bihai and Orissa, Bengal, and Assam {vide report, page 55, 
paragraph 97, line 16) These n ell matured news fur thei demonstrate the urgent necessity 
of adopting for handling caigo in Calcutta modern methods which can only be fully obtained 
by the ii=e of inland harbours and canals in the vicinity of a large terminus In this connec- 
tion the following may be of interest In his very able book "Garden Cities and Cinals,” 
issued about two years ago, Mi J S Nettlefold (author of "Practical Town Planning'’) says 
on page 10 "In uncuilized countries towns are built on the banks of lueis, in civilized 
countries the river or canal is brought to the town, etc ” 

{a) "As now laid out {vide lepoii, page 39, paiagiaph 73, line 8) the water frontage of 
the proposed inland harbour and branch canal amounts to a little under Id) miles With a 
maximum over all length of 2J miles from tne offtake of the bianoh canal to the south- 
westein coiner of Harbour No 2, and there is room for r large additional w'ater fiontage 
close by to the south of the branch canal " In designing the harbours “ the object aimed at 
IB to supply adequate frontage in communication by road and rail so that, as far as possible, 
vessels will not have to move long distances m the harbour for various purposes" and "the 
mam marshalling yard will he loc.ited on the north bank of the Kistopoie canal, where it will 
not interfere with expansion (either of the harbours or of the city) but will, at the same time, 
be fairly central " 

(J) Inland exports — The harbours as planned would give up-to-date methods for dealing 
with traffic Transit sheds for inland exports (general) w'ould be provided, having ample 
frontage accommodation with little variation in watei levels whpie vessels could moorwuthin a 
few feet of the sheds It will also be easy to adopt a system of load communication, etc , 
by which street traffic congestion could be much minimised and perhaps avoided altogether 
Freight coal can be dealt w ith on the north side of the Kiistopore canal near the marshall- 
ing yard, while jirovision can bo made for bunker coal on the north side of Harbour No 1 
near the eastern end There would bo ample room for salt golahs 

(c) Inland impoits — "In the north-west corner of the (salt) lake is a suitable site for 
the institution of ajiitc lazar As designed, the aica available amounts to 795 highas and has 
a water frontage of two and a half miles ” (sn^d report, page 38, paragraph 70, line 14) 
There would be also good diiect rail and road communication with the above site Vessels 
with jute consigned duect to mills and presses would have ample accommodation for tran- 
shipping their consignments into barges within the canal and harbour system "If the tea 
industig requires accommodation at the harbour, a good site (fiontage 3,000 feet or more) 
IS available on the west bank of the western jute dock, another possible site (frontage 3,500 
feet 01 moie) is on the south bank of Haibdui No 2 to the east of the Suiah Jute Mills" and 
parallel with Narkaldanga road (md'e report, page 39, paragraph 71, line 6) There would be 
in either case good rail communication with the tea districts and docks and probably later on 
direct canal communication with the latter 

{d) "The shape of the harbour will enable vessels to turn easily at the western end, 
while at the same time providing somewhat extra water frontages ind a large area on the 
island between the two Harbours (Nos 1 and 2) for the housing of coolies, etc , and for 
offices, all of which will be close to the points at which the exports and imports aie handled" 
{vide lepoit, page 38, paragraph 68, line 8) 

(e) “ Passenger traffic will be dealt wuth at the tiansit sheds, where a tmm connection 
can be supplied from Upper Ciicular road via, the Manicktolla road " {vide leporfc, page 38) 
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“TI.0 ^vcstcrn cud o£ the harbour, cm bo u(ili/cd foi yerMs’ ffodoton, Jim 
Bite apiars to bo mo4 su.lablo su.co Ibo load to f o« n is tl.e sboilc.t i import^ from 

the do'^^Is can bo dealt u.fb to tl.o nest of tins silo, ulncb ivill bo connected bj m,l ylh tbo 
Eastorn Bengal mam line to the sontb of tbo Ult.idmgbi road Merrlmnls requiring .loin crv 
of then goods at tbo baibouis for export can tbcreloro arr mge to biuc Ibom booked tbrougdi 
from tbo docks, if dolnoij b is to bo i ikon it ll.e Port Comin.^ioncr. 1 

at Balliagbatta, tbo goods will either Imc lo bo carted from Jhlli igb itt.a to the h irbonrs or 
into tbo tonn first ind then back at the harboura, toiwi dclii cries can bo made at Bilingliatta 
Dep6t^^ {tide loport, page 38, paragiapb C‘i) 

(o) Eicf trade— k large triangular irea (with two to tlirco mile, front igu round itj 
between the Boutn cast of II irboui No 2 and Dliappa could be dciotcd to the lire Indo 
There would bo complete la.l connection witli np-couulri sUlions and doci s 1 he la ter 
connection could bo shortened b> mikiiig a hr inch lino through Dlnppi to tbo mam lino 
south of Balliagbatta As regaids i safei and quicker water connection bctwcon tl.c doc! s and 
inland harbour, tbit would bo obtamed when tlu folio \ mg pnpjsil is c irric 1 oat 

(/i) “Another improxement, which could bo mado at tome future (Lite, i. the oponing 
up of au inl.uul uater coniiCktion wdh the Kidtleipore DouK*. h} mciiw of i cnii il (from uic 
canal and mhnd haibour ncio^s the boulhern 1 ilo md thcnio ru' Mh s ^tillxh mul 

the Poifi Coiniui‘:sionoifc* bo it can dj which could ho us^l for direct il a dum luu for 

vweb couxcmcwcBWisc. This ccwwccUon xxculd save deUns at tbo dock ontrmco " {tide 
ropoit, page 10) on the mcr as well as proiidea ‘■afci md quicker route between the iiiUnd 
harbour and oeem docks 


3—htaci Haler 1 rontayts for the Deiclopucnt of Indx^triC’ 

(a) MMicntlie trunk canal and harbour are made, Cdcutli will be provided with 
nmagmficent idditioinl waterway lunningdiio cast at right iiigloi to the IIor)ghl> along vrliicb 
expansion can be cairicd on, over^ put of the Ini hour aici being i ipible of being coiincctcd 
by road, rati, ind watoi co nmiinicalioii {itdc ropoit, page 10, piragnph b'>, lino l!i) 

(4) \s previous!} stated, the briiich eanal and birboiir .iiti will afford li mile, of 
fiontago bonic sections of this frontage w ill III avail ible for industries Along tbo main 
canal, which will have V tot il longtli of “t mile., tin re' will be mail} suitablo ntc. for 
industries The whole of its nortliein bank tin be cisil} contiecfcd b} i itl right nji to Kulli 
lock The section (18 miles m iongili) of the mam ( m il between the hriiuh nual ofltike 
and KuKi will ultiraatch have a bed-width of 100 feet 

(c) Local service, of smill st imer. could nin fro [uentlv on the canal lud trunk route and 
so bring llio districts tapped m much closer commuiiuatio i with Calcutta, Viliich would h ive 
an up tonlato inland harbour to issist m the d'nolopmcnt of mdu.lne., Iisbcne., agnculturc, 
market gavdening, etc It is proposed to have fish and produce marl cts on the north side of 
Harboui No 1 

(<I) llaugoon has 11 sniill local sciviecs ruuniiig daily to various pirts of the delta 


3, — Better Sanitation 

“The cistcin poitiou of the M.vmcklolla Jlvmicipalit} is i !ovv-l}ing v atcrloggod nroa, 
much of tho kind bemg at the same level is the lake , m the rams this area never dries, (ho 
samtaiy conditions leave much to he de.iicd, the dramigo is camel on In means of open 
drams, man} of them Intcha, running along both sides of the roads, and is discharged info the 
salt lakes when possible, it low tide, m tho crude slate Tho gradual detcnoratioii of tho 
rivei (Bidudhvui) almost cntirel} pioventsanv flow m tho di iins for da}B together m tho 
lains, when low water level m the river is about tho same as tint of the lmd,°inan} of the 
tanks m the compounds of gaidcu houses ire connected with the loadside drams, and a more 
insauitaiy arrangement can Inidly be imagined” [tide report, page 35, paragraph GJ) “Of 
the area which is hounded by tho nilwj.} on I'lo west, the new cut i m il on The cast, and tho 
Naikaldaugi load on tho south, a little raoio than one sixth is composed of irrcgu'ar tanks ” 
{vide icpoit, page 35, pava 01) As pointed out above, much of flu. area is it the same level 
IS the salt lakes “The spoil excavated fiom the basin {Harbour No 1) will be .uthciont to 
laiso the land to about 10 50 oi 11 00 (level of the salt lakes and low-l}ing ground being 3 00 
to 6 00) or to tho level of high water of sinings, and -the lesiilt will be tho'^ removal of this 
low l}mg ms init iry aica from tho noiglibourliood of the town” (r tde lopoit, page 5(i, ]) ira- 
grapb G5) The modern diodgei affoid. the means of cconoraicall} raising or rechimmf hi"c 
aioas of laud w ithin a ladms of two miles or more of tho point at which the (froib^r 
ma} be vv orkmg Tho present method of iillmg up existing tanks and laismg land”in 
Calcutta is V eiy costly and also imsatisiactor} from i samt ii} point of view, is fuithcr 
insanitary tanks aie cieated in tho neighbourhood of Calcutta in tho coiuso of obtaining the 
requued eaith “ 


Ojial Lvidlxoi, 7m Dncuinui 191G 

President— Q Can you us some idea of the duties oCthc Adxisovx Cwwvvwvltcc wvv 
Water-waysf— ^ Ihey considei tho impoitant points biought befoicthcm, and advise on them 

q But who takes action on the advice?—^ The Goveuiment of BengahealK , sometimes 
Bibar and sometimes Assam ^ 
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Q What about Assam , does this Standing Committee extend to the water-ways of 
Assam ? — A To a certain extent Of course we want to extend to the highei reaches of the 
river 

Q Is no body looking aftex that ? — A To a certain extent 

Q If anything is wanted in the way of di edging oi deepening of the higher reaches of the 
Jtrabamaputra, do your two companies do that on your own account^ or does the Government 
do it ? — A We have done it on our own account Sometimes w e have got small subsidies from 
Government in connection Viith Dibrughur 

Q In legard to this statement you have given us, showing the ton mileage saved by this 
Tiunk route, what are these figures ? — A The ton mileage saving on the Tiunk loute is given 
in 1913-14, 181 to 204. million miles Does that mean the actual traffic oi the estimated 
traffic ? — A The actual tiaffic in 1913-14 on the mileage likely to be saved 

Q But not making an allowance for increased tonnage that would occiii if you had a better 
route ? — A That is 800 million ton miles in the 15th year 

Q The proposal that } on want us to back is this proposal legardmg the foimation of a 
Watei-ways Trust, similar to the Port Tiust of Calcutta ? — A Yes, so as to get a peimanent 
body of waterway men 

Q And they would have then own regular engineers and financiers ? — A Yes, they would 
draw from special experts 

Q Do you approve of the pioposal made xn this leport, legardmg the financing of a Trust 
like that ? — A I have been thiough the leport 

Q But do you appiove of the proposals ? — A Yes, the scheme as a whole 

Q This has the general support of the I G N Co ? — A Yes, as also that of the 
B S N Co , and the B A S Co (Messrs Andiew Yule’s Co ) 

Q This IS a fairly new estimate ? — A Last vear’s It is a revised estimate 

Mr G m how — Q What would be the effect of the canal scheme on the cost of 
transport from Eastern Bengal here ? — A We save so much ton-mileage, but I cannot give 
you the figuits as regards actual cost 

Q In the case of 100 miles saved by this means, what would, loiighly speaking, be the 
saving in cost of c nrnge, assuming other things to be equal ? — A I could not veiy well answer 
this I could only tell you actual lon-mileage saved 

President — Q You are quite suie that it is going to reduce the cost of transport fiom 
hole to Eastern Bengal foi instance ? — A Yes, we reduce the distance in many cases to one-half 
to Eastern Bengal 

Q But we want some idea of how much the actual tiader is going to benefit by this ? — A 
It IS difficult to prophesy what you hav e to pay foi coal, mateiial, etc , m future, but you can see the 
advantage, if you save half oi two-fifths the distance to Eastern Bengal that the public 
would eventually get the benefit of it The waterways being open to eveiybody you cannot 
make a monopoly of it 

Q Have you any ideas with legard to the improvement of waterways away up the north- 
west on the Ganges , you have not included that in join statement?—/? Not in the estimate 
at all , that is a mattei, I think, which should be taken up so that the lower reaches of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputi a may get improved hlany of the troubles aie caused by snags, 
they constantly change the course of the rivers and keep the chinnels in a tuimoil 

Q Would you put the Ganges iindei this Waterways Trust, as well as the Brahmaputra ? — 
A Yes Take the German Bhine It wasundei thieepimeipalities Not working to a common 
standard and their efforts did not obtain satisfactory lesult-- Now it is under one Chief 
Engineer, -and they have one common standard In'tbe United States of Ameiica all the 
waterways aie under the War Department (Corps of Engmeeis) 

Q. Has your activity in the case of iivei steameis been diminished in lecent years by 
competition with railways, 01 by the silting up of the iivers? Has the radius of action of 
your India General Navigation Company been diminished duiing recent yeais, or has 
the traffic been rncreasmg ’ — A The traffic has been increasing It has been doubled during 
the last ten years 

Q Have you relinquished any of the routes that you used to cany out in the upper reaches 
of the Ganges ? — A We used to run up to Allahabad at one time That has been knocked out 
by the railway competition and the bad river In my time we used to run up to Benares, 
but some of the channels were bad We also ran up as far as Fyzabad but had to give it up 
on account of the river Gogra being so bad 

Q We will study these documents you have sent in, and will probably get all the informa- 
tion we want out of them ? — A Owing to there being so many changes amongst the officials we 
are anxious to get your help, your backing, as it were, as soon as possible 

Q How many years has the India General Navigation Company been in existence ? A 
We started in 1844 

Q You have a direct connection also with the Bivers Steam Navigation Company ? A 
Yes, I am representing them at this meeting I am also the Bengal Assam Company’s lepre- 
epqtative 
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q What have your dividends been l.ke?-^ They have been about G to 8 pei cent for 
the last 2G years 

Mr A Ghattertott —0, Has the withdrawal of watei foi irngatio^ from the Ganges ever 
affected the interests of Navigation I am afraid it has Mi Preston said the Upper 

Ganges was dried up tnice by the amount of watei they took out in the dry season from the 
uppei reaches The mam thing is to get special body of men to look after the rivers, as is 

done all over the -n Olid o y v v 

Preiident—C) You want it made the business of a special body ?—^ ies iou 'Ii 
notice theie have been veiy many changes in the last 2o years, in the personnel of the 
Irrigation Depaitment in charge of the rivers 


WlTNFSS No 118 

Mr J Chandhin hfu J Chaudhuri, Bar -at-Zaw, Bihhr of the ^‘Calcutta Ifeckly Boies, foimerly 
Lecturei, Chemistry and Physics at the Metropolitan Institution, Calcutta, Director 
of the Small Industries Development Company, limited, Secietaiy to the Indian 
Industrial Association, Calcutta 
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Wmtten Evidence 

A change in the economic and industrial policy of Groi eminent is the first requisite for 
the industiial development of India I ha\e long been associated with the Swadeshi movement 
This term has been much misunderstood and misintei preted It w as started long before the 
partition of Bengal and n as with its piomoleis a puiely economic and industrial moiement 
The expression sums up in one nord IV hat should be the economic and industrial policy of 
the people and the Government m this country The evyiression means no more than 
that India should be industrially and economically self-contained and self-reliant 

Tlie M'^ai must Lave convinced England of the weak points in her economio policy 
with regard to Gieat Britain, its Colonies and India and theie can be little doubt that 
after the War eveiy economist and statesman vsoithy of the name, would advocate the policy 
of making Great Biitain, the larger British Colonies and, particularly India, so fai self- 
contained and self-reliaut as is pi icticable Indi i is a continent and is very diffeicntly 
situated to any othei part of the British Empiie India alone of all countries in the 
Empire may be agriculturally and industrially self-contained If she were so, she would he 
a tower of strength to the Empire If, however, the present policy of inaction is pursued 
and India continues to be a field for unrestricted exploitation by the rest of the woild she 
would inoieasingly continue to be a souice of great emhaiassment and weakness to the Bntish 
Government It is not foi mo here to elaboiate anv scheme as to how India may be 
developed economicallr and made industiially self-contained The methods which have been 
adopted in Europe, America and quite lecently in Japan with conspicuous success aie well 
known to those who have devoted any study to them 

I am convinced after my e\peiieni.e extending over twenty years that it is not possible 
for individuals to do much unless the Government adopt Swadeshtsm as then economic policy 
and make organised effort for the promotion of industrialism m this country by imparting 
suitable education, both elementary, technical and tbeoietic, and by the organisation of 
efficient Provincial and Impeiial Departments of Industiies It will also he necessary foi the 
Government for the development of mdustnes to giv e bounties and subsidies in ceilam cases, 
advance capital 01 lend the services of experts in others, furnish transport facilities by 
regulating the railway freight, etc, and even giant protection against outside competition 
Assistance m one or other of these vv ays may he necessary accoiding to the conditions of 
particular industries and also having regard to tlie surrounding circumstances 

It would be difficult to lav down any^ definite lules regarding Stale assistance to industries 
generally One or othei of the modes of assistance suggested in question 5 may bo given 
according to the nature and conditions of the industry The Provincial Board may make 
suitable recommendation on this behalf and the Government may act on such recommenda- 
tion 

So far as the raising of capital with regard to indigenous industrial enterpiises is 
coneeined, my experience is, that it is mostly contributed by the educated middle 
classes There ate some zammdars (big hnd-holdeis) and capitalists who also look upon 
industnal enterprise with favour Those who do so aie generalh better educated and more 
enhghtened than then biethren But very feu zemmdais in Bengal have leady cash 
maintain a host of dependents and relatives Some of them ovei and 
above that cultivate extiavagant habits and the luxunous ways of life of both an oriental and 
occidental nobleman Many of the membeis of the English aiistiocracy -nhom I met at 
Uxtord are like ordinary commoneis in then habits and in their aims and obvects in life, 
although most of them aie much richer than even the biggest vemmdais of Bengal It is 
tbrongh want of the right sort of education and tiainmg in eaily life and the absence of any 
dehmte aims and aspirations in later life that our zemindars become an easy piey to a lot of 
pai^ites and much ot then money which may be turned to useful puiposes thus runs to 
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A very large amount of money also passes througli the hands of the Bengal ryots 
specially in Eastern Bengal But they are not frugal either It is education alone that -will 
enable them to make better use of their money than they do now When we remember that 
the Suez Canal was excavated by Ferdinand. Lesseps with capital chiefly raised from amongst 
French farmers, it is not unreasonable to expect that with the imparting of suitable education, 
the vast amount of money that annually passes into the hands of the Bengal ryots from ]nte^ 
etc , may one day be available for the development of industries in Bengal and elseuhere^ 

The ordinary capitalist classes in Bengal, though veiy frugal and even miserly in their habits, 
aie very consetvative as a rule and aie loth to employ their money outside the groove of then 
hereditary trades, or invest it except in loans and mortgages and purchase of landed properly *■ 

Education and culture may widen their views and interest in other directions But I have 
found in recent years that the better class of Indian traders in imported articles such as 
chemicals, paper, leather and hardware, etc , are willing to come forward with capital provided 
they get proper guidance and expert assistance for the manufactuie of the articles of tiade in 
which they deal 

With regard to the Government pioneei factories and demonstration factories, such as those factories 

started by !Mi Chattqrton in Madras and by Mr Hadi in the United Provinces they have 
seived useful purposes in then own line I got Mr Iladi to give his sugar demonstiations at 
the Calcutta Iiidustiial Exhibition of lyOG-1907 and I received a lot of enquiries from different 
parts of Bengal regarding same But the difliculty in Bengal is that sugar cane is cultivated 
in comparatively small plots of land here and there and the present state of its cu’tivation 
would not go to feed a factory even on a moderate scj.le I have suggested a remedy for this 
under Land policy When pioneer and demonstration f ictories can be shown to work at 
a profit, they should certainly bo handed over to the public I am opposed to Government 
engaging itself in any peimanent enterprise except in the opening out of railways and 
waterways and in the manuf ictuie of arms and ammunition 

With expert assistance and Government co-operation various industries may be improved Government aid 
and establjshed in Bengal and othei provinces as well Amongst otheia the industries which 
may be developed in Bengal are hand-loom weaving, seiiculture and silk weaving, woollen 
goods manufacture, dyeing, bleaching, calico printing, hosiery, laoe-making, manufacture of 
tiimmings for dresses, ribbon and tape making, rope making, fancy basket, wicker work and 
straw hat making, toys and other fancy things, tanning and leather manufacture, enamelling 
and metal manufacture, umbrella manufactuie, the manufactuie of electric fittings and othei 
requisities, potteiy, glass and hardiiare manufacture, guttapercha and rubber manufactuie, oil 
cloth and -imitation leather manufacture, bone, shell and celluloid button and comb 
manufacture, paper pulping and paper manufacture, stationeiy manufacture, manufacture of 
sugar and irs bye-products, oil extraction, perfumeiy, tobacco-cming and the manutacture of 
cigais and cigaiettos, dairy products, fruit and fish pieseivation and culture and chemical 
industiies generally 

The cottage industiies m Bengal will die out, in course of time, if they are not taken in 
band at once To take the commonest of them, band-loom weaving seems to be in a bad way 
The iiidustiy IS getting gradually confined to the manuf icture of dhottes and sarii Many 
jeais ago 1 noticed that the weaveis, specially in Eastern Bengal had taken to manufactur- 
ing coatings, shiitings, sheetings, towels, dusters, napkins, etc , which aie made from coaisei 
counts of yam but since the wane of the Smades/n movement this branch of weaving industry 
in Bengal seems to hai e undergone a decline While the Swadeshi sentiment furnished a 
sort of protection yet ibis decline cannot wholly be attributed to a decline in the sentiment 
The Bengal weavers cannot compete with the cheap mill products on the one hand, 

«and the bettei finished Continental cotton tweeds on the other The Pun] ib (Ludhiana) 
cotton shiitings and coatings are as a lule better finished than the Bengal stuS The Madras 
stuff chiefly supplied thiough some Geimau Missions were in gieat demand m Bengal These 
were no doubt much more expensive but they always commanded ready sales When the 
German Missions used to manufactuie them lu India through Indian labour, I see no reason 
why under State guidance the same cla=s of things cannot be manufaotuieu in the Nadia, 

Pahna, Eandpoie, Dacca, Mymensingh, Chittagong and Commilla districts in Bengal The 
same may be said of sericulture, tanning and othei industiies 

With regard to cottage 'industiies, it would not he enough to reoiganise them A great 
deal of technical advice and training will he required to make them hold their own against 
competition The weaveis must be taught to improve their methods of dyeing, sizing, bleaching 
and finishing A central place for waiping and sizing and dyeing the yarns on a co-operative 
basis at weaving centres will go a great way to improve the articles with the result that 
they ill always find a ready market With regard to each of the industries I have men- 
tioned above a gieat deal may ho done by a Pioviucial Director of Industries assisted by an 
efficient Board 

As in the largei industries, so in cottage industries, success can only he attained by 
teohmeal efficiency acquired through training under proper guidance and organisation 

With the help and assistance of the late Mahaiaja of Maurbhan] I worked for about three Paper mannfa'tuio 
years and matured a scheme for the establishment of a paper mill in the Maurbhan] State, 
from the forests of n hich sabat grass may be had in abundance W e had a survey made of 
the grass areas and sent consignments of the grass to Europe for obtaining tenders for the 
ipost Biptable type of machinery after experiments with the raw material sent We received 

85 
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tenders of machinery from some leading Scotch firms, some German firms, a leading Swiss firm 
rnd mLy American firms The tenders of a Scotch film, a German firm and^a Swiss 
firm TerJ most smtahle for our purposes The Continental firms had om glass converted 
into paper and sent the manufactmed paper to us We found the paper to be of excellent 
quality and veiy suitable for book-woik 

A repiesentative of the i Scotch firm came to see me at Calcutta after Buppl3 iug some 
bamboo pulping plant in China He adused me that bamboo would be the most suitable 
mateiial for preparing pulp for papei manufactuie m India Bamboos of U o yeais growth 
would give excellent pulp and the paper manulacturcd from it would be strong m texture and 
light in u eight The papei may be of slightly creamish tint but would be yeiy decent in 
appearance I was told that bamboo-pulp paper iias being manufactmed then in China 
About SIX lakhs of rupees would sufiice for the setting up and woiking of a bamboo pulping 
plant in any locality where bamboo is available in abundance 

We came to the conclusion from the tenders we leoeived from the Scotch and Conti- 
nential firms that a paper mill for preparing papei from saia^ glass may be started and 
woiLed luth a capital of 15 lakhs Unfortunately the Mahaiaja died at that time and 
the scheme fell through 

My idea is that bamboo pulping plants may be set up ivitli advantage in Eastern Bengal, 
Assam and Buima As thej must be located on nver-side, cheap water 'carnage would he 
available foi tiansporting the pulp to Rangoon oi Calcutta and paper mills may be set up in 
these commercial towns where the manufactured paper would find ready market Paper is 
selling now at famine prices With Government assistance surely such industiies maj bo 
promoted Some of the enlightened Indian princes aie very keen on promoting such indus- 
tries for benefiting then subjects 

If CO operative hanking societies may be suitably organised throughout a piovince and a 
central bank may be established at its capital, the banking facilities for industries will 
greatly increase But the oiganisation and supervision must rest with the Government 


Should there be a Provincial Director and a Board of Industries, they might in suitable 
cases recommend the financing of particular industries or factories either out of Gov ernment 
funds or through specially organised banking agencies such as central or local co opeiative 
credit banks, on sound business lines Gov ernment can borrow at a much low or rate of 
interest than private individuals and they will be able to grant loans at easier lates of interest 
and on moie favourable terms than existing banking or money-lending concerns Government 
may also with little iisk advance money to manufacturers who turn out articles of w'hioh the 
Government is a laige purchaser 

The Director of the Boaid of Industries will of couise have to be satisfied about the 
quality as also the capacity of the factory to turn out the requisite quantity In such cases 
advances may be safely made against the output which the Government may fake over in 
repayment or liquidation of loan Machineries on the hire-puichaso system may be supplied 
by Government to suitable iiidustiies on the recommendation of the Direotoi and the Board 

Co-opeiative societies amongst weavers, metal woikers and people engaged in other 
cottage industries are essential for their existence and impiovemeut 

Government certificates of quality especially with regard to chemical industries, iron and 
metal manufacture, and various other articles regarding which it is possible to grant such 
certificates would surely serve a very useful purpose 

I would not put any limitations on Government aid to a new entoipiise if it competes 
with any established external trade Where a fresh private enterprise may be demonstrated 
to cheapen tne cost of production and price of aiticles, Government aid may be granted even 
if such industries would go to compete with existing ones But where ovei-production would 
lead to the curtailment of normal piofits, it would not be desirable to grant any Government 
aid 


Loan of Government experts may be given to help private firms and companies to remove 
dilRcnlties or defects or economise the process of manufacture or to improve the method 
employed The help may be given giatuitously oi for a charge agieed upon If the piocess 
IS a speciality of any firm or company, the result of the lesearclies at the lattei-’s expense 
should not be published except on such terms as may bo pie-arraiiged between the firm and the 
Governnient If the process is common to many similai industries, the result should he 
pubhshed 


The researches with regard to Indian industries should be earned on wholly in India, 
ihe researches abroad may be communicated to the Research Institutes m India and refer- 
ences may be made to Research Institutes abroad when necessary, but no such Institute 
should be maintained by India outside the countrv 

Eurttier surveys may be carried on by Indian students after post-graduate or other 
suitable training under the guidance of appropuate Government Departments The results 
of surveys should be published by Government in English and vernacular 


The mere fomation of commercial museums or emporia or even sale agencies in the 

principal towns of India and outside India would not he of much good unless the persons in 

1 1 emporn or agencies are in a position to give suggestions on lines 

that would make piodncts of ‘unorganised cottage industries’ leadily marketable Meie 
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display of tlio products of Indiin cottage industries m foieign countiies will only enable tbe 
moie efliciont opciatucs iii those countiies to produce cheap imitations and depiive the Jndian 
h uidcraftsmen of their bread 

hh experience in connection with Indian industiial exhibitions has been that it helps 
the enterprising foreign businessman more than the Indian ciaftsmen Exhibitions in which 
more economic and improved processes are demonstrated, useful maehmeiies and their use 
are displaied aro moie profitable to this countiy The Govciiiment should help and assist in 
the orgauis itioii of exhibitions of this hind periodically. Exhibitions should he popular in 
character 

The appointment of ti ide representatives either outside the province oi abroad pie trade icprcsenta 
supposes manufacture on a larger scale and in the piesont state of the industries, they willtuca 
not bo of much use 

The publication of a list as also exhibition in the commoicial museum of imported Goiornmcnt 
articles used m the Goieiniiienl depaitments including the railways, and the Aimy clothing, patronage 
equipment and supplj dopartnieiils w ould bo r eiy useful to Indian manufactures When 
Provincial Bonds of Indusliies are established, they should be consulted regarding the 
pmehase of Goiernment stores Tlieu recommendations regarding the pnichase of stores in 
India should be acted upon b} tbe Government departments 

It will be of gioat iissistaiice to somo industries such as match factories, pencil factories, bupply of raw 
tanning and some chemical iiidustnts sucli as the manufacture of methyl alchohol, etc , if the matonnls 
Government would supply wood and other foiest produce on favourable terms Eoiest admi- 
nistration requires revision on business lines 

I took jiiospccting lease of forest produce of the Mnuihhanj State foi thiee years and 
colleclod and exported such produce to England, America and Germanj It would be more 
profitable if thev could be put to industrial use in this country The lease terminated on the 
death of the Maharajah 

The tenants’ rights secured by the Bengal Tenancy Act do not afford much scope for 
cnirjing on agricultural ojieratioiis on a largo scale, noi foi the development of industries 
dependent on agnculliiie, such as sugai, etc , on a commercial scale But it would not bo 
practuable oi even politic to intoifcio with tenants’ rights foi the prospective development of 
agncullural mdustiicfc The remedy lies in oiganismg co-operativo societies amongst the 
tenants for such nurpocos Eoi nist ince, sugar on a commercial scale cannot be manufactmed 
profitably unless large li-acts of suitable laud are put undei cultivation for the purpose By 
co-oporatnc oigaiiisation not onlj maj this he done but capital may be secured and plants 
ni 1} be obtained and worked The Government maj also advance loans and supply machinery 
on hire pmclnso system in such cases 

Where Government owns IJias land, it may grant lands on favourable terms for the 
establishment of new industries or the development of existing ones 

The existing piovjsinns of the Land Acquisition Act fiiinish sufiicieiit scope foi the Land acqnisitiou 
acquisition of laud lor industrial companies I would not make the poweis confened undei the 
Act too lax But Goverament may bo empow ered (o acquire land foi pioneer or demonstra 
tion factoiics As " public puiposts ” aie not defined in the Act, I piesurae no coiiit of law 
would intcrfeio with the discretion of Goveininent if it declared such purposes as public 
piiqioses If any doubt is entertained with regard to this matter, a suitable pio^isiou may be 
made in the Act to remove the doubt 

I itn of opinion tint to inciense the cfTicioucy and skill of labourers geneially, it is neoes- Training of laboui 
sarj to m ike them go tliiough a couise of elementary geneial education eaily in life and 
supplement it by a < ourse of technical education accoiding to localitj, the occupation of the 
hoys or their aptitude for anj paiticuhi kind of woik 

Free and elementary primary education for the boys and girls of all classes and supple- 
mental technical education arc absolutely necessary foi the industrial development oi the 
country 

Factories ind workshops in India are leluotant to take apprentices except for then own Apprcaticosibip 
leqnirements. So then nseiulress as training institutions is almost ml in this country Bystem 
Technical schools can alone meet the general demand for industiial education 

I have found Bengalee youths particularly' quick in acquiiing technical knowledge of the 
working of even complicated machinery 

I believe, I was the first in Calcutta to intioduce the Linotype composing machines in the 
pnnling press I h no to keep foi publishing the Wcelly Nolet which I edit The 

difficulty tint confionted Iht then Agent of the Linotype Machinery Tiust was the difficulty 
of getting suitable opeiatois I got some very young but smart compo-itors appienticed 
at the Lmoty'po office They not only tuincd out to he good opeiatois but masteied the 
details of the working of the machine within thiee months These hoys had just enough 
school education to he able to read, write and spell faiily well I found that boys of^ the 
bettc castes turned out to he as cfhcicnt as those who belonged to the mechanist class Ihe 
Trust advised me to employ two of my trained men as opeiators and a mechanic foi looking 
after the machines But after a =hoit time I found it unnecessaiy to keep a mechanic 
The opeiatois were as efficient in looking after the machinery parts as the mechanic Ever 
Since then I have not kept any mechanic and the toachines have always worked without 
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anvhitcb I was also told by the then European foreman of the Trust, that the record of 
the boys as operators did not coV^e unfavourably with first-class operators in other parts 
of the world j , 

I found at the same time that men of much ''maturer age, who were ve^ fast hand- 
compositors, did not turn out to be successful operators The best results I obtained were 
with youths of about 30 yeais’ age 

In the pencil factory of which I am a Diiectoi my experience has been the same There 

I found that boys with a fair amount of education supplemented by some technical training 

at the Bengal Technical Institute, turned out to be very efficient foremen and boys of tbo^ 
class used to manual labour turn out under such supcrv ision to bo very suecessful operatives 
The same has been my experience with regard to some hosiery factories both at Calcutta 
and in the mofussil, Pabna itor instance 1 and some of my friends had a so got some 
Bengalee youths apprenticed at weaving and spinning nulls at Nagpur^ 

Ahmedabad and every one of tliem proved a success But Bengal does u^^yetafexd 
sufficient scope of then employment in tho province A giaduate in chemistiy whom I got 
apprenticed at the Empress Mills, Nagpur, after learning all that could be learnt there, 
obtained a State scholarship and had tuither training in England and returned home 
recently I do not know if he has becn'uscfully employed Another undei-graduate whom 
we got appieuticed at Messrs Eielding and Elatt in England in their mechanical depart- 
mentj after leceuing piactical training as a mechanic later on got apprenticed in some 
Dundefe Jute Mills where he qualified himself both lu the weaving line and also m juto mill 
maohmeiy and finally obtained the degree of B So at the Manchester University and won 
gold medal at the City of London Gnilds Examination in 30^0 weaving, etc , but after seveu 
years* training in England he cannot find employment in this country because of his Indian 
nationality Instances of this kind may be multipbcd from every piovince m India 


How far icdasfcrial 
edneat on to replace 
literary education 


111 addition to the establishment of special ludustiial schools, it would be desirable to 
jirovide evening classes for boys who aie already employed in iiidustiies Piimaiy education 
should be comiiulsoiy foi all boys and the above schools and classes should bo supplementaiy 
Now the only system of education which obtains in jtbis country is literaiy or univeraity 
education In the absence of any form of piaetical education all flock to oidiii iry schools 
and colleges But these cannot give a career to all Many after passing through the 
grinding of the umveisity up to_tbe age of twenty or moie, go outin the world without any 
business ideas 01 practical training and look upon life as a blank It is absolutely necessary to 
draw out a laige section of our youths fiom the schools and put them to some practical 
training nbich will give them employment and occupation in life I would fix the ordinary 
school-leaving age at 13 and then put them to some school whdie they may receive teohmeal 
training with so much of theoretical training tbroirn in as would expand their minfaud 
intellect 


Stilled managers, 
etc 


Female education 
on practical lines 


Official organlsa 
tion 


I would place the primary schools under the general Education Department of Govern- 
ment but would have a separate directoi for tho industnal schools The industrial schools 
should he placed under the supei vision of the Provincial Directoi of Industries and tho Board 
The Piovinoial Government shall be the only connecting link between the two Departments of 
Education 

In order to train skilled managers and supervisors, people who have received some train* 
mg in the line or are engaged in the business or piivate firms may be given help 01 sent out 
on deputatiou foi study 01 special enquiry in other countries 

I also believe that by the spread of female education on practical lines and by training 
women for carrying on home industiies, such as tho mauufactuie of hosieij and other knitted 
aiticles, lace making and the making of trimmings, etc , they would be able to supplement 
then husbands'' earning and also maintain themselves aurmg widowhood Women of all 
classes used to manufacture yarns and were in fact the backbone of weaving industry in 
India The spinning mills have deprived them of a piofitable occupation and they may even ■ 
now take to useful cottage industries, if the neoessaiy instructions are impaited to them 
thiough female teachers specially trained for the purpose Some amount of education and 
training would increase the efficient and scope of female labour generally. 

In my opinion there should be a Diiector of Industries in every province and specially in 
Bengal The Director for Bengal should he a man well veised in chemical technology and 
should be assisted by some specialists in special branches of textile and other industries for 
which Bengal offers special scope for dev elopment If it be not possible to engage a 
number of specialists to foim an efficient Boaid of Industries, an Advisoiy Committee 
composed of men of experience and influence may be formed to assist the Diiector. 

This Board or Committee may he composed of official and non-official jiembersj the 
foinier being selected fiom the agricultural and such othei special departments who may 
combine special knowledge regarding some blanch of industry with a knowledge of the special 
cucumstances of the province in relation to such industries The non-official memhem are 
also to be soleeted on the same pimciple, men of general education with a scientific training 
and some business experience would he very serviceable on such Boards 

In the Provincial Board for Bengal there should he men who can not merely give advice 
but organise and promote industries for which Bengal offers special oppoitumties, I am of 
opinion that it is very desuahle to have an Imperial department of expeits not merely with 
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regard to the larger industries but also in connection with industries generally The Imperial 
department should consist of specialists only 

Foi instance^ I have said that the Director in Bengal should be a man well versed in 
chemical technology But he may not necessarily be a specialist m agricultural chemistry 
Chemistry is such a vast subject that it is impossible for one man to master all the various 
blanches of its techniq[ue 

This IS where I think the usefulness of an Impel lal department comes in In the Impcrm 

Impenal Department theie may be more than one specialist in chemical technique Department 

(o) For instance, there may be an expert in agricultural chemistiy, there may be one 
who may be an expeit in the manufacture of dyes and another capable of advising the Pro- 
vincial Directors regarding the manufacture of acids, alkali and other chemicals on a com- 
mercial scale I am of opinion therefore that the Impenal Depaitinent should have several 
chemical experts attached to the department 

(J) An expert in leather and hide industries would also be useful 
(c) For glass-making experts in the Provincial Boards would be more useful 
The same with regard to — 

{d) sugar and 

(e) oil seed industries 

I would suggest that there should also be an expert electncian and expert metallurgist 
attached to the Imperial department The Impenal department may be oigamsed under an 
expert scientist and all his expert adviseis need not be centralised in one place but may be 
located in places which offer special facilities for their usefulness and for the carrying out of 
experiments or researches Their opinion may be sought when requued 

The function of the Impenal department should be investigated, research and advice 
in connection with the work of the Provincial Boards and also the co-ordmafion of Provincial 
effoits The Imperial department should be provided with laboiatones and museums oi 
experts of the department should be located in places where these facilities are available 
The museums and laboratoiies need not be centralised in one place but may be located 
in places which offer special facilities for investigation and research 

To start with, theie might be a Director foi each province assisted by one or more experts Provmual 

lo'assist him in drawing up schemes foi the promotion or development of any paiticular organiBation 

industry for which the pi ovince may offei special opportunities Foi instance, the manufac- 
ture of paper and the obtaining the pulp fiom bamboo oi suitable wood or some substitute for 
it should immediatelj engage the attention of the Governments of Bengal, Buima, Assam 
and the United Provinces The same may he said of glass Other industries, some of which 
I have already indicated, may be similarly developed under the guidance and direction of a 
Provincial Industiial Department 

The department may engage experts when necessary But the Provincial Director 
should ordinanly have an Advisory Committee and this committee should form a connecting 
link between the Diiector and the people In the Advisory Committee there may be some 
Government officers who arc well acquainted with the existing conditions of some of the 
more impoitant industries (such as agriculture, w'eaving and sericulture), some scientific 
men who aie interested in industnes or are engaged in research in their connection, some 
representatives of the capitalists and the landholding classes and some representatives of the 
educated middle class The Advisory Committee should not he largei than a body of seven 
But suh-committees of co-opted members may be formed for special industries or special 
purposes or foi local areas A member of the Boaid may preside over the sub-commitees 
when necessary The Director and his Industrial Board may be located in the capital ot 
the province but lu addition it IS veiy^desirable to have also local consultative committees m 
the moffusil The Director and his Boaid should try to create an industrial spirit in the 
country and if they can do this both capital and enterpnse will he foithcoming. 

The Provincial Directoi of Industries should have a seat in the Piovincial Council and 
should budget for grants, subject to the sanction of the Council Power should be given to 
Provincial Councils to float piovincial loans subject to Imperial sanction 

If the Impenal department consists of specialists, the provincial department will seek 
their advice or assistance when necessary and also obtain through the Imperial Department 
information as to what is being done in other provinces and in other countries The Imperial 
department shall have a specialist department and also an information bureau and a special 
Statistical Department All information regarding marketing products should also be avail- 
able from this department 

There is no scientific and technical department at work in Bengal worthy of the Technical nnd scien- 

jr o j gg dcpsrtmcnia 

name 

In order to aid industrial development it is obviously necessaiy to organise an Impenal 
Scientific and Technical Department It should work hand m hand with the Impenal Depart- 
ment of Industries and the Provincial Boaids The Imperial Scientific and Technical Depart- 
ment should be under a scientist of European reputation, well-versed in scientific teohnologj^ 

His department must be a part of the Imperial Department of Industnes He should he in 
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direct touch also with the Education Member of the Government of India as 
Direotois of Public Instructions in the different piovinces 

Technological leseaich institutions should he established in every province and should be 
attacned, if postihlej to technical colleges m the capital of each piovince 

In Bengal the college of science may be fitted up uitli laboratoiies which may serve the 
pm poses of a research institute A technogical college should also be established by Gov-ern- 
Lnt.propeilj equipped, on the hues pioposed by the IloiPble Mr Lyon, legarding which 
nothint^ Ins been done since his announcement 


The technical college in Bengal should aim at the development of technical ludustiies, 
which in fic't form the bacLhone of othei industues The electrical industnes and othci 
industries foi which Bengal is especially suited, some of which hive alieady been incntioncd 
by me should receive special attention there Each institution of the hind should he 
allowed to develop in each province on some lines specially suited to the piovince 


With legard to leseaioh institutions, the co oidiiiation of woik and results may he 
secured by the publication of youinals in which the paiticulais of research as also the results 
may bo published 

Colleo-es attached to the universities should also be encouraged to carry on reseaicb woiL 
Ev en if th'erc be some overlapping of activities m this diiectioii, it would have beneficial 
results than otherwise 

It would be piematuie and undesirable now to confine the lesearcb activities of the tech- 
nical department, technological institutes, colleges and univeisities to paiticulai grooves 
Specialization will come m course of time At present the genei il spiiit of investigation 
should not in any way be checked 

A college of commerce in each province will not only assist Indian industues hut will 
encourage a spirit of commerce with foreign countiies Such colleges besides giving busi- 
ness training may scive to ti am i body of men who will be found of great service in the 
management of companies, banking concerns and farms eng iged in ioieign tiade 

The department for the collection of commeicial intelligence should ho a hiauch of the 
Impeiial Department of Industues and this dcpaitmeut =hould diiectly collect, tabulate and 
edit industrial statistics 


It would be beneficial to establish oi assist 'general ’ industiial youinals in the \ einaoular 
languages But before the intioduction of technic il training on a large scale special indus- 
trial journals will not be of much good 

Monographs of Foiest and Geological Departments have, to a certain extent, been taken 
advantage of by entei prising men in developing jungle pioduots, sencultuie mining industry 
and the like 


Certitiiatcs 

Illy 


I’teveunou 

teration 


Hydro 
poM or, etc 


of qua Eoi chemicals which aie used as medicines ind ai tides of prepaied food, ceitifioates of 
quality should be compulsory Por othei manufactured products and aitioles it should be 
left to the option of manufactuieis to obtain ceitificates 

of adul I’enalties for adulteiation should also be confined to aiticles of food and medicine 

It IS very desiiable to make legislative provisions for the registiatiou of paitneisbips ami 
the disolosuie of names of partneis 

electric Waterfalls in th” Darjeeling District, in Hill Tippera, in Chittagong Distiict, in Maur- 
bhanj and in Kane hi Disti lets might be utilized foi genmating by dio-electnc power The 
late Mahaiaja of Maucbhanj consulted some leading eleotiic engineering firms in ■'England 
legarding the saddling of some water-falls in his State foi supplying clectiic eneigy to 
Calcutta foi manufactuung purposes and the project was considered as quite feasible by 
experts 


llailnajs and watei 
ways 


Kailway Height docs to a gieat extent interfere with the success of many local industnes 
Theie should be a special manufacturer’s scale of Height Poi instance, pencil and 
match factories 111 Bengal Lave not flourished jmtly because of the difficulty of getting 
suitable kinds of wood fiom the lulls or Horn a distiucc We have found it more couvienient 
and loss expensive to get wood foi pencil from East Africa, than from any of the Indian 
forests 


U uterwa^d 


Wdfeiuays foimed, before the advent of railway, the chief means of communication and 
transpoit in Bengal ]\Iost of the offshoots of the big^ iiveis m Ben^^al become unfit foi 
navigation even toi small boats duiing the summei owing to then somces being blocked by the 
deposit of sand and mud aftei the flood (riiny) season It is possible to stoie up some of the 
huge quantity of watei that unyirofitably flows into the sea anninllv and also to open up the 
sources of the minoi waterways and utilize them all thiough the yea^ foi purposes of cheap 

transpoit They would not compete with the railways but would serve as feedei lines This 
would beneht the agiicultural population greatly Cart transport to lailw ays is very tOstly 
ind takes away a large percent ige of the profits of the pioducei Theie should be a special 
department of eithei the Loca or the Impeiial Goveinment for iminoving the watei ways of 
Bengal Ihe improyement cannot be effected Horn piovincial levenues but must be done 
with bon owed <^apilal wbieli may be made to yield bandsome returns to the people and the 
rriw '"'ai The offshoots oi the Ganges (Padma) in Bengal may all be made 
navigable Many of them hav e been killed by reckless public works and lailway engineering 
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The e'cpert repoifc recently puhlished by Government Ehow's tint Tklmv of the waters « in 
Bengal have got silted up through accident and neglect The injudioiou'! pulling up of 
embankmentsj the sinking of beaiily laden barges or fall of big tices it the Founcs affer 
storm or bamboo and mat or other obstnictious put up for fishing purposes uben the ualer 
goes down aftei the monsoons, have gone to silt up manv minor streams in Bengal at their 
sources of supply from the big livers The ofishoots of the Ganges wh’ch might with 
advantage bo restored to navigation for minor ci ifts all thiongb the vear are — 

The Bhagii-athi (rivei Hoogly), the Buial vv hich rises at Sardah (Rajshahvel and flow 
into the Brahmaputra at Bera (a gieat ]ute mart) and which is a great shoit cut for countiv 
crafts from East Bengal to 'West Bengal, the lehamali below Pabna, the PTadia n\ ers (Jalangi, 
Jlathabhanga-Churni, Ichamati and Bbairab branching off through Nadia and .Tessoie 
Distiicts), the Kumar and Chandana which flow thiough Eiiidpiir district, all of whuh take 
their rise not far above the Sara bridge. Eastern Bengal State Railway, the Gorai ?huh 
takes its nse a little below the Saia hiidge to the west of Pabna , all these livers u=od to 
give not only good drinking watei to men and cattle but also great transport facilities 
to lyots both in Deltaic Bengal and in Noith Bengal 

(Note — IFttvess did not give oral evidence) 
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Whitten evidence 

Q 1 — 1 have had some experience of raising capital for one or two iiidustiial ontci prises 
True it IB that the Indian capital is somewhat shy and leqmres a good deal of coaxing foi 
investment in industiial enterprises, hut about eight or ten jears before, when there w is an 
outbmst of enthusiasm for industrial enterprises, and in cases where piomoteis were well 
known personalities 01 men of standing and character, the difhculty was not so acute iii 
laising capital foi mdustiial enteipiises But the dilficulties multiplied aftci the fntli le 
of thejseveral Indian managed euterpiises, especially after the failuio of the Indian hanks 
Capital for industrial outerpiises came from all classes of people , a large amount caino fioni 
the middle educated classes, and some even fiom people of limited means The difficultic, 
that aie now-a-days met m laising capital are as follows — 

(1) Want of faith in the efliciency of management and want of expert knowledge 
on the part of managers 

Too many restrictions placed on the foimation of a limited comp uiv b\ the 
amendments made in the new Companies Act, chiefly the material cmtailment 
of time within which a limited company should bo registered and in iterial 
curtailment of time within which shaie-lists should be closed 

(3) The important trades of this province are jute, rice and coal A very largo 

amount of money is required in financing these trades and the share of 
the indigenous capital in financing it is cousideiable What mm uiis of 
the capital in the hands of the large capitalists is invested iii lind whuh 
offers a more tempting secuiity in this province To them theiefoio industii il 
enterprises even with prospective high dividends, offer veiy little inducement 
for investment especially because of the neks and imcertiintv involved 

(4) Disinclination of the seveial banks to give financial assistance or loans to Indiiii 

managed companies, liowevei good and sutficient the security offered may be 

The difficulties in raising capital may be removed and Indian capital to =ome o'tent, iniv 
again be di awn or allured to industnal euterpiises in the following wavs and undei tlio 
, following conditions — 

(1) Soundness of the entei prise, tint is, whether the entei prise would be comincrciallv 

piofitable 

(2) Loan of the services of Government experts on favourable teims 

(3) Efficiency of management, that is, the management should be conducted bj one who 

has practical knowledge or experionce of the enterprise 

(4) Guaranteeing ^dividends for a limited period , the condition of guarantee is 

essentially necessary in view of the fact that capitalists now-a-ilavs do not 
experience much difficult) in investing tbeir monej on good secuntv, that is, on 
the secuiity of land 

In view of the security furnished by lands, capitalists cannot be easily induced w ithont 
guarantee to invest tbeir money in mdushial enterpnses which involve an elcmonf of risk and 
pncerlainty. Of course prov ision should be made for subsequent refund t^ Gov ernment of the 
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in payinj? dmdendB at the guaranteed rate, uith powers to Government 
to make concession whenever it deems it fit 

(5) Another suggestion that I h iic to make in this connection is the cstahlishment of 
^ a largo rndustml bank in oi ery proi nice, that is, in the proi iiiciul capital u ith 
branches in all impoilant centres of trade and industr} 

It IB a painful fact tint industrial enterpiises under indigenous nnnapment do not get 

the usual bauLing facilities from the sevcial banks which arc all under foreign management 
and without banking facilities it is not possible to doielop industiies 

0 2 — Large industrial entei prises in this province are mostly conducted with foreign 

capital The middle classes of the proMneeand some of the hrge capitalists liaie been recently 
subscribing to industiial eiitoipnses especially to light raihvai s guaranteed by Goiernmcnt 
and indiiidually staiting industries on a limited scale 

0 5 —I heartily approve of the following methods of gning Gorernment aid -nhich 

will so a long way to doiclop CMsting and new industries M itli the exception of the 
methods described in clauses (1) and (b),lhe other methods willieadily commend thomBclves to 
all of us 


Guaianteemgdnidcnds for a limited period IS one of the best forms in which financial 
tissistancQ cm bB givon to existing or new industiics will bolp to di*in cipitnl from 

other channels of investment to industrial enterprises In Bengal on account of the un- 
certainty and risk incidental to industrial enterprises, a large amount ol pnv itc capital is 
invested in land, so guaranteeing of dividends for a limited period inn induce capitalists 
to invest their money in a large me isure in luduslrnl enterpiises It is roasoinhio to make 
provision for subsequent repayment of the expenditure incuiicd in paying dnidends at 
the guaranteed rates 'Whit I mean is this, that when an otilorpnso or an industrial 
concern has shown profit enabling it to pay duidond at a ceitam reason iblo rate 
then the surplus profit aCtei proiiding for rcserx 0 should go to repay Goxernmont money I 
do not approve of guing Government aid bv money-grants or by Buhscription of part of the 
share capital 


Pioneei factories 


Besides guaranteeing duulcnds fora limited period, loans Ehould he adxanced to 
industries generally with interest on easy terms hut in pirticul ir and ev cptioml t isos, short 
or temporaiy loans may be granted for a limited period without interest 

To my mind it is not desirable to offer any money grants m-aid or exon loans xnthout 
mteiest, or indiscriminately to guarantee dnidends, without provision for repayment of the 
expenditure incurred for guaranteeing dividends, ns too indisenmimte generosity in a matter 
like tins may lead to the growth of unsound enterprises 

Sub-clause (5) — Supply of machineries and plants on hire purchase system would 
considerably help the development of cottage-induslnes, wbeto the value of machinery is small 
and the variations in the prices of different makers are negligible But it has to bo seen 
how far this system can be made profitable in the case of large industries where the value of 
macbmery is very large and she quality and the price of different makers gre itly vary 

Sub-clause (7) — It would bo a great incenlne to the promotion and development of 
industries, and it will indeed bo of substantial help to many industiies, if tho Govoinment 
would undertake to purchase tho products of ccitam industries fora limited period It 
would help the industries to grow and evoutually become self-supportiug 

Q 6 — In tho case of Government guaranteeing dividends, some conliol is neoo sary 
to ensure good and economical management These powers may be exercised by a competent 
officer being placed in the Board of Directors In tho caso of a loan, tho Government should 
have full knowledge of the actual state of alfaiis of the company concerned , this may be had 
hy periodical auditing In my opinion. Government control by tho appointment of Directors 
should only be provided m cases covered by clause 3 

Q? 7 and 8 — ^It vv ould indeed bo agreat encouragement to private entcipnses and private 
capital if Government were to take tho lead in establishing pioneer faefoiies thereby 
demonstrating to the people whether a new industry w'ould be commercially piofitablo. The 
utility of Government pioneer factories has been as'ioported, demonstrated in Java, Sumatra 
and elsewhere In Java ind Sumatra, the unique development of tho sugar industry has been 
solely and wholly due to the establishment of pioneer sugar factories by tho Dutch Govern- 
ment, wheie the Government not only provided the neoessaiy plant but set up several sugar 
factories and provided working capital for their management This continued to be done 
until the factories were in a position to show proSt and it was after these factories had shown 
profits that they were made over to private capitahsts It is not possible for private 
capitalists with their limited means, as is the case in this country, to sot up factories sololv 
tor experimental purposes It is only a big Government like ours which can and should 
allot a certain amount of money eveiy year for setting up experimental and pioneer factories 
for the development of industiies ^ 


The industries which offer prospects but which have not been alieady undeitaken to any 
large extent and which aie not likely to be undertaken in, the near future, should be tried by 
Government by opening pioneer factones When a pioneer factory has grown to ho commei- 
cially successful, it should bo handed over to a private capitalist or comp my when fully con- 
nneea of the capacity of the party foipioperly conducting the concem, A pioneer factory 
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should be closed or sold -when a sufficieht number of private or company-managed factories 
have grown around and proved successful A proneer factory should also bo cfosed when rt 
18 found impo'Bible to make it commercially successful 

Such pioneer concerns should alone be converted into permanent Government enter puses 
when there IS no chance of private parties venturing to undertake such entei prises and when 
such industries are essential either for Government purposes or for purposes of puhhc utility 

In this province the following pioneer industries may he undertaken with advantage as 
there are abundant raw mateiialsaiailahle for them sugar, glass, chemicals, alcohol, hard- 
ware, and matches t ^ 

Successful pioneering evpenments should not be converted into permanent Government 
enterprises, but they should be made over to private capitalists or companies after they have 
shown a profit and more especially after the Government IS satisfied as to the capacity of the 
pnvate capitalists or companies successfully to carry on the work of the pioneer iactories 

Qs 9 and 10 —-Excepting to some extent the industries stalled by Indians individuallv, Pinancnw agenciDB 
where thej generally limit the scope of their opeiations within then financial means, industiial “ 

enterpuses under indigenous management are extiemelj handicapped for want of proper 
banking facilities in this province ♦ 

Most of the ]oint-stock concerns recently started have not only suffered from bad 
management but also for want of financial assistance from the existing banks in the country 
They therefore have to raise money by loans from private capitalists who, having no ready 
means properly to value the security,- — the machinery and the plant, — give loans' with much 
precaution and at a high rate of interest This is generally the condition of industrial 
enterpnses under Indian management in this province There are no reasonable grounds to 
expect that the existing hanks here will change their ways and readily offer proper banking 
facilities to Indian enterprises Even then, it will be highly desirable to establish industrial 
banks m all important centres of trade and industry without which it will be vain to expect 
any great industrial development here 

The functions of these banks should be amongst others to advance loans to indigenous 
enterprises on their stock-in-tiade and products, to stand guarantee for them in proouiing 
materials and plant- and machinery on credit and also to stand guarantee for merchants to 
whom the*manufactures of those enterprises may be sold oi given for sale on credit 

Q 13 — Government should not lend its support or give financial assistance to any enter- Limits of Govern- 
prise which would compete wither any w'ay hamper or discouiago existing, oi fresh private ment assistance, 
enterprises. 'Where private enterprises have already succeeded Government should stand 
aside 

To prevent Government aid from competing with existing or discouiaging fresh enter- 
prises, the following precautions may be adopted — 

(1) Aid should be given to existing industries or to fresh enterprise only when such 

industnes show possibilities of great development with such aid and when 
there is no-hkehhood of any fresh private enterpnse being undertaken 
without aid 

( 

(2) Government should have powei to regulate the puce of the produce of an aided 

industry with the ob 3 ect that the produce of such an enterprise may not un- 
fairly compete with that of an unaided one 

Q 14. — "When an industry is capable of being considerably developed in India and 
finally placed on a sound economic basis, there should be no limit to Gov ernment aiding such 
an enterprise whether it competes with an established external trade or not 

Q 20 — Demonstration factories wall be of great help in inducing people to take to Demonstration 
industrial undertakings and in giving them a proper idea how best to work the different fac- faotones 
tones The people ai e quick to appreciate advantages of improved methods and will readily 
adopt them, provided they are convinced of their usefulness which cannot be better done than 
by demonstration 

The organisation that may be established for the industiial development of the piovince 
should consider the industries for which demonstration factories might be profitably estab- 
lished It appears that it may be so done in a large number of cottage-industries, such as, 
cotton and silk weaving, brass work, bamboo and mattress work, moulding and modelling, and 
tile making ^ 

Qs 28 and 29 —Commercial museums with complete arrangements for showing the process Commewial 
of development of suitable articles both indigenous and foreign and the raw materials neces muEsamB 
sary for their manufacture with indication of the places where such materials are available, 
and the quantity available, should be established on a proper scale in commercial and indus- 
trial centres Business-men, commercial and industrial, should be associated in a hoard of 
management The commercial museum established in Calcutta does not conform to those 
conditions 

Qs 31 to 33 — Eiom a veiy long time and even now periodical Melas held all over the Exhibiliona 
country, such as Sonepore Eair, Kissengange Eair, and Kartickbami Eair near Munshigange, 
serve the purpose of exhibition and sale, where a considerable amount of trade is done, supply- 
ing the requiiements of the respective localities, carrying their superfluities and creating 
markets for new commodities The Indian Industrial Exhibition that is being held every 
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Tear Las mven conBideraWe impetus to some industues Lt bringing tlieir productions into 
prominence and making them popular Gmernmcnt sbould aluajs encourage and help the 
holding of exhibitions like those mentioned above and should tlicmselves al=o organise exhibi- 
tions 111 a comprehensn e scale periodically They should be popular in character 

Qt 87 and 38 —Before purchasing stores from outside, it would be better to adveilise m 
the papeis inviting local tendeis foi the supply of stores respectively icijuirod by the soieral 
Government departments 

It will certainly ho of much help if the Goi eminent departments which use imported 
articles were to publish lists of those articles w itli their quantit) and prices and circulate them 
free to commercial a‘=Bociations and manufacturing firms and also exhibit Iho articles in 
commercial museums Such action will give useful guidance to indubtrics With regard to 
Goiornmont purchase, it is ver} desirable that the Government should m iko tlioir purcliases, 
whenevei possible, locally 

Q 43 —The Land Acquisition Act baling hecii amended authorising Government to 
acquire land on behalf of public companies, I do not think it noeessar} to make further 
j changes m the law 

Trmning of snpoi- 51 to "iS There should bo technological collogos'in different important centres for 

■vising and toolmioal of young men with a view to turn out competent supornsors and managers to 

* conduct industrial enterprises The most competent amongst them should he helped w ith 

scholarships and the influence of Government should ho exercised for their admittance into 
technological institutes and factories in foicign countries This would enable them to 
acquire practical experience and stiidj conditions and methods abroad Concessions on these 
lines should also bo made to competent men in suitable private enterpnses in acquiring 
experience of foreign methods when found neccssarv Government aided factories shonla 
he required to take in apprentices with propel safeguards for protecting their own interests 
and to train technical experts For this purpose it will he neccs-jarv to undertake legislation 
The railwavs both under State and compinj management should take in Indian appren- 
tices in thoir woikshops more largely 

Qt 67 to C2 — An organisation on a comprehensive scale is ncccs=arv for the doiolopmont 
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of mdustnes It would be expedient in the first instance, to appoint an Advisory Board of 
Industry and Commorco in every province, which should hereafter ho dovelopeJ into an 
executiv 0 body with hudgetted funds and statutory powers winch should be dclormined in 
the light of the experience gatheied from tho working of the Advisory Board 

Theie should ho a Director of Industries with a staff adequate for the requirements of 
respective provinces Ho should ho a competent business man possessing tho knowledge of 
local conditions and resources 

Tho Board of Industry should be constituted with roproBcntativ cs of provincial commerce 
and industry and the Dll ootor of Industries at its head , so long as it remains in Advisory 
Board, it would he advantageous not to make the Board too small 

The deliberations of tho Boaid should he presided over by the Director of Industries 
through whom all tho recommendations of the Board should go up to Government 

The functions of such a Board should ho to investigate tho possibilities of industrial 
enterpnses, to secure and give expert advice for tho promotion of mdustnes, to adnso 
Government m what -way and shape financial aid should be given to industries and adiise 
Government whether pioneer factories should be established, to show whether any new indus- 
try IS commercially profitable 

The Director of Industries should be engaged in watching and guiding tho existing 
mdustnes of the province with a view to develop them and m making enquiries and directing 
reseaiches to help the existing industries and to develop new ones His function should also 
he to examine and report m each caso of applications for Government aid 

There should always bo mterohangc of ideas and of information amongst the Directors 
of Industries and periodical conferences should bo held of tho representatives of the sei oral 
Advusory Boaifis and tho Directors of Industries under tLo presidencv of tho Jlinistcr of 
Commerce and Industry 

Por the present there does not seem any great necessity for establishing an Imperial 
Department of Industry Imperial administrative control as far as necessary should continue 
to bo exercised by the Minister of Commerce and Industry 

Qi 78and79 — Booksof reference are hardly available to the public It will ho of great 
help to industrial enterprises if reference libraries are established on a smtablo scale m largo 
centres of industry and commerce They may ho more appropnately assoomted with commercial 
museums wheiever they may he established 

^ want of provision for commercial ’training the commercial firms oxpon- 

enoe great difficulty in getting assistance who can lender them real help in the management 
ot their affaiis Per want of men properly trained in commerce and competent to manage 
mdustnal enterprises there was recently deplorable failure of some enterprises in this province 
It IS very desirable to have a large number of men properly trained in commerce to conduct 
and manage commercial and industnal enterpnses A commercial college is therefore a 
ostahhshed^m^ Eombay^^°^^°'*^ should be established on l;he lines of the oommeronl college 
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Q 81 ' — Industiial development will follow commercial training Pioper commeicial train- 
ing combined with practical work viU make one a man of business and it is only a thorou"li 
man of business not merely an expert with theoretical knowledge who can successfufly 
conduct or manage an industrial business ^ 

Q 9b —In the interests of honest trade and commerce and for the protection of men Eeaistration of 
actually engaged in trade and commeice, and to prevent fraud, it is extiemely desirable that partnerslups 
the names of partners of all firms engaged in trade and commerce should he disclosed to the 
public or should be capable of being ascertained by outsiders , otherwise non-registration of 
the names of partners gives opportunity to dishonest traders to evade liability I know from 
peisonal experience that in several cases firms consistmg of solvent and insolvent partners 
having failed in business, the solvent partners hied to evade liabilities by disowning all 
connection with those firms — Such a plea IS invariably set up by partners living far away 
from the actual scene of business and in such cases it is veiy difficult to prove their connection 
with the films Instances bar e been known in which people, with a view from the very 
beginning to defraud the public, set up businesses in the names of their respective wives or 
minor sons, and when those businesses failed they invariably set up the plea of having no 
connection with the hi ms Theie is a good deal of uncertainty as to who are partners of 
difierent firms and this hampers trade 

Oral evidence, 7tu December 1916 

President — Q In connection ivith question 43 you say that '“’the Land Acquisition Act, 
having been amended authorising Government to acquire land on behalf of public companies, 

I do not think it necessary to make further changes in the law Is that quite correct ? I 
understand that the Land Acquisition Act authorises a local Government to declare what is 
acquisition for a public puipose, but what you call a puhhc company would not come under 
pubhc purpose i — A For sidings for 3 ute mils I have known Government acquiring land under 
the Act 

Q This IS essential for the railway as a pubhc carrier ? — A What I mean is that is for 
the convenience of the jute mills that land is acquired 

Q "You do not give the railway access to the jute mills It is really an extension of the 
railuay in order to make it more efficient as a public carrier If a jute mill wanted to acquire 
land it could never get the sanction of Government What we wanted to know was that in 
view of the fact that Government would not use the Land Acquisition Act and probably under 
the wording of the Act would not be justified in using that Act in order, for example that a '• 

jute mill might extend its godowns or even labourers'’ houses, do you think it is necessary that 
additional pow’er should be granted to Government in order to acquire lands foi the use of an 
industrial company which would be working for private and only indirectly foi the public 
good ? — A That must be left to private arrangement Otherwise the land owners will 
make a grievance of it 

Q You are against Government using this power ? — A Ceitainly 
- <2 answer to question 81 that industrial development will follow commercial 

traimng We have had a certain number of ■witnesses who seem to be under the impression 
that you must have your industries first before you can adopt anything like a system of tiam- 
ing, because if you merely train the boys and turn them out of the school you will do them 
more harm than good What is j our opinion on that point ? Do you think that in the begin- 
nmg of industrial development it is better to allow your commerciil colleges and your technical 
schools to follow the industnal de\ elopment oi to go ahead of the industrial development ? — 

A To go ahead — 

Q Then w'hat Will yon do with the boys when they are turned out of the school?— 

A Most of the men who have received good training hai e been able to secure good employ- 
ment whetbei under the British Government oi in the Feudatory States or elsewhere The 
really expert man does not find any difficulty in getting employment 

Q We have been told that many of the students who have been trained in technology 
and who have obtained degiees have not been able to obtain employment on then return The 
question of trainmg is apparently not successful when there are no industries to absorb them ? — 

A Most of the indigenous enterprises recently started collapsed on account of the want of 
proper men to conduct the business, and therefore I say that the light type of men is absolute- 
ly necessary 

Q The whole question comes back to what is propei training If foi instance these 
Swadeshi enteipiises, which failed in such gieat numbeis, weie able to find students trained 
in a commercial college oi technical institution, do you think they would have been more 
successful than thej were ? — A I believe so <T 

Q The w'hole thing comes back to what ispiopei training and if we assume that many of 
the boys from the colleges had a fauly good college training, and if they w eie not able to 
obtain employment, is it then fair to assume that college traimng is not sufiicient? 

A Theoretical training is of no use unless it is assisted by practical training in workshops 

Q Is it not a better plan to begin ycui industries and to get your boys trained in the 
workshops and then provide technical training facilities for them? — A This is a matter m 
which there are different opinions and it is very difficult to foimulate any particular plan 
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0 We have a certain number of industries Should we not proceed and dev olop from 
them boys who will go into those industiial woiksbops and then pro\ ido facilities foi then 
obtaming highei technological tiaming That mil be a tiaining following, but notveiy 
much behind, industiial development ?— ^ In a manner simultaneouBlj In my opinion ne 
must give commercial tiaining fiist, some sort of training bcfoic the indus rj is eve ope 
You must admit that theie is a ciy everynbero for commeicnl_colleges and foi technological 
colleges People aie no longei satisfied with litcraiy pursuits 

Q We do not listen to ones of that Lind unless they are 3 ustified It seems to mo that 
there has been a tendency in many countiics to suit }om education to nhat the student uanfs 
instead of giving the student ivhat you know ho ought to have The question noi' is which 
to have first — the oommeioial training or the industrial doielopment A Whether industiial 
development follows or precedes commercial training, I think the traiumg rcccued in techni- 
cal colleges must bo combined with practical ovpeiienco in the workshops Otherwise ho 
cannot properly conduct an industry 

Q This training must bo accompanied by practical training aud tlicn wo might have the 
industries established ?—^ Theio are a number of established industiies in this country and 
thej can very well provide practical training 


Jhn’ile Pa.ndi( M 31 Malmtija — Q You saj that the proper commercial training 
combined with pnctical work will miko ono a man of business Do jou moan to saj 
that if thcio is a man with a commercial training ho will be able to cvaimno the possibilities 
of a particul ir business and if ho finds that business is likely to be able to par he can then 
engage the necessary expert adv loo so far ns the tcolinical part is concerned ? — A Jlere theore- 
tical knowledge will not be of any use He must hare practical experience in the workshops, 
He will then be able to advise what sort of work should bo carried on and whether there is 
any possibility for any particular industry 


Q With reference to commercial training do you mean to B.aj that so far as commerce is 
concerned you require a college of commerce in order that j oung men should receiv c proper 
commercial education so that they should bo able to take more and more of the import and 
export trade in their ow n hands ? — A Exactly so 


Q If you have a college of commerce, which will impart a sound business knowledge of 
banking, do you think that after i few yeais of experieiico these men will bo able to manage 
banks satisfactorily ? — A Provided (hey begin from the low est_ rung of the 1 idder and acquire 
the necessaiy experience " 

Q In addition to this you want industiial and technical education provided in order that 
the technical side of a business should ho undeistood ? — A, Exaollj 

Q You say that several banks would not give financial assistance to Indian ina laged com- 
panies however much the security advanced may bo Which banks do you refer to ? — A I do 
not remember of any particular bank and even if I knew I would not like to say That is the 
general impression 

Q You say that it is a painful fact that indigenous enterprises do not receiv e financial 
assistance from banks Does the Presidency Bank also come under this categoiy ? — A, I do 
not like to say 

Q With reference to the proposed industrial bank, do you think that the Government 
should assist it in any way ? — A Government should patronise it by subscribing a portion of 
the capital, whatever that portion may be 

Q Or bj guaranteeing interest for^i certam number of years ?—A Yes That is one of 
the best methods 


Q If Government guaianteed interest for, say 10 yeais, do you think that piivato capital 
would come in ? — A I think that would be a great stimulus 

Q You say that Government aided factories should be requiiod to take in apprentices, 
etc Do you think it will be necessary to underlako legislation for that purpose ? If Govern- 
ment exerted their moral pressure firmly, would not the object be attained ?~A It would 


j (K railways under State management, there ean be no 

difficulty ?~A, There can he no difficulty. , 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulhkoy Gwrimhlwy—q Are you associated with the Indnn Indistrlal 
Association which sends boys to foreign countries f-A 1 pay some subscription at the yearly 
meeting of the Association My connection with it is very little 

,1 , ^ employment?—^ I enquiied about it vnd I think 

that most of them got employment cithei in Bntish India or in the Native Slates 

1 ^ technical oi an mdustinl school l—A Un- 

uoubtcdly Theie is great scope 

^ y^^h re^ience to banking do you think that any bank will give you money without 

a. puaate 


1-1 ^ ^ industrial bank is started Will it be able to advance money to enterprises 

taking expert advice That shouldbe the funotion of the industrial bLk 
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Q You speak about the labour conditions in Java Do you know anj thing about the 
laboui conditions there ? — J. I do not know, I know that in the beginning Government pur- 
chased the machmeiy and the whole thing was placed in the hands of private individuals 

Q As legaids the Boaid of Indu^itnes do you wish to hav e it elected or nominated ?—J 
I think that would be a good idea 

Q Do you think that the capitalist can invest the money safely on the security of land 
or on the produce of the country ? — A They do it 

Q What rate of interest ? — A 6, 7 and 8 per cent 

Q If any industry which is making 10 to 15 per cent profits asks for more capital 
would it be attiacted ? — A Yes 

Fiestclenf — Q With lefeience to the sugar mdustiy in Jai a you say that the success is 
solely and wholly due to the fact that Government assisted in the enterprise Where 
did you get the infoimation ? — ^ I read in Ranade’s book That was in the beginning 
Whether it is so now or not I cannot say 1 do not know about the present conditions 

Q There must be some other cause besides Government assistance We do not find that 
Government aie doing anything at present ? — A Now the industry is in the hands of big 
capitalist:. 

Q, It would nottheiefoie be correct to say that the success was solely and wholly due to 
the fact that Government started pioneei factories ’ — A That is what they did in the 
begmning 

Q Do you mean that without that initial support the enterprise would not have succeed- 
ed? — A Tes 1 

Q There must have been other causes also at work ?— ^ That may be so I have no 
piesent mformation on the subject 

Sir D J Tata — Q You say that it is a painful fact that industiies under indigenous 
management do not receive the necessary banking facihties Would you be in a position 
to state any particular industry which applied for help and which was ''refused ? — A I can 
give you the example of the Bengal Laxmi Cotton Mills 

Q Is there any inheient reason m the industry which made the bank to refuse, or was 
the refusal simply due to the fact that the bank did not want to support any indigenous indus- 
try ? — A I cannot formulate an opinion 

Q, Did they leluse it because it was an Indian mdustiy ? — A They did not say it m 
so many words 

Q They must hai e had some reason for the refusal ^ — A I do not know what their real 
reason was 

Q What do the other firms which have been able to get the money ofier, which the 
mills were not able to offer ? —A I do not know '' 

Q This statement “ that the existing banks refuse to give facilities to industries under 
indigenous management, ” is made by a nurabei of people, and I want to know whether there 
IB any real foundation for it ? — A It is not absolutely devoid of foundation 

Q You admit there might be good reasons for refusal ?—^A There may be But it 
IB a fact that when indigenous enterprises asked for help they have invariably refused 

Q You say that it is a pamful fact Is it merely a matter of belief , or is there anything 
substantial about it ? — A I cannot say It is the general impression 

President — Q The banks are established for business They have no national prejudice , 

If the bank advanced money on the machmeiy, it could not readily recover the money and it 
is dangerous tp saddle the bank with a lot of machinery which may be unsaleable when theie 
IS a run on the bank The banks would do busmess wuth anybody, irrespective of whether the 
concerns were Indian or otherwise if there was safety foi the money In a country like this 
there must be more Indian concerns than Bnglish concerns and the banks would find it 
profitable to advance money if they could safely do so The English firms ha'vo established 
a reputation and so there is confidence in them, whereas the same cannot be said of many 
new Indian concerns Don't you think that the prejudice may have had its origin in that 
way and that a wrong inference may have been drawn We have three distinguished members 
of the Indian commercial commumtv m the Commission and they would not say that they 
find it diflicult to get money if they wanted to get it hlay I understand you to mean that 
in a similar set of circumstances, the same security being offered by an European firm, they 
■w'ould have been able to get the money whereas an Indian firm would not ? — A It is not 
possible to answer that question 

Q If you ale not inclined to answer the question I do not "want to press the point?—— 

A It would be impossible to answer the question 

Q Is it fan then to retain this sentence in your statement if you cannot answer the 
question?—^ I think it should remain It is the general experience of this part of Bengal 
<2 There aie more cases of Indians being refused than English fiims being refused Is it 
correct to say that the bank only refuses because it is an Indian concern apart from the merits 
of the case ? — A I cannot say But everyone knows in Bengal that financial assistance is 
invariably refused to indigenous concerns 
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Q Would you as a financiei bepiepired to advance money to the Bengal Laxmi Cotton 
Mills ? — A 1 uould not hesitate 

Str D J Tata — Q If it is a fact that banhs refuse the gi\ mg of money because they are 

Indian concerns and for no other leason, then that IS a matter ^^lllcb the Gommis^on ought 

to take notice oi With refeience to mdustiial development and commercial training I 
beheio your idea is this If our j ouiig men went and qualified themseh es and got ™eoro- 
tical knowledge, that alone would not be sufficient, and they would not bo qualified to toko 
charge of any actual business, but if they did some practical work with some industnal 

concern they would be able to manage the coiicein at no distant dale?— ^ My idea is that 

he must have some praetical evpeiience fust 

0 When you sai that practical education must precede industij that moans that before 
anybody IS qualified to conduct an industry ho must got a theoretical knowledge combined 
with apnctical knowledge, is that what jou mean ? A les 

Q Don’t you think that the ideal condition wiU bo to make it more or less a family 
affair For instance take the sugar business If the joung people belonging to the family 
that has been engaged in the sugai business were sent out for training and if they applied 
themselves after thou return to the family business hcginimig from the bottom and going 
through all the piooesses, don’t you think tli it would bo the ideal condition 1—A ihat is the 
ideal condition But it is not the sons of business men alone that may be sent out hut others 
may also ho sent out and thej may ho made to receive practical as well as theoretical 


training 

Q We can advance our industries only if those who are connected with industries train 
up their childien so as to ho able to carry them on on a sy stcmatio and scientific scale ?— 
A That would be preferable 
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Me a C Baneejee, Honorary Secretary, Indian Mining Federation, icprcsenUng the Bengal 
National Chamler of Commerce, Calcutta 


Wkittev evidlece 


In conducting some collieries and in floating ]omt*stock companies I have personal 
experience of laising capital As Honorary Scoictary to the Indian Blining Federation 
I fiequently come in contact with others engaged in and attempting industrial enterprises 
Our difhculties in. raising capital ate very gieat The capital which has accumulated to some 
extent in the hands of a few families is being mainly employed in liiiancmg the people engaged 
principally in trades like rice, yuto, etc , which lequire a a cry large imount of money and also 
in advancing loans on landed piopertics which offer good securities Industrial cutcrprisos 
ire getting support fiom the middle classes But their resources aie limited and it is often 
the case that the nominal capital and the paid-up capital of a concern differ a cry largely and 
that a call for the unpaid amount IS baldly responded to, coupled with this the difficulty in 
getting loans makes the situation most uncongerial for industrial enterpriso 

As for the mining industry the banks generally do not giae loans on the security of our' 
colliery properties howevei substantial they may be With the private capitalists our 
properties have little a aluo The small colhenes aio sometimes put to such stiaitsl that they 
have to borrow at a rate of interest aaiying from 3h to 84 per cent annually The case of 
yoint-stock companies, if not as bad, is not much bettei 

Those who subscribe to joint-stock comjianios, expect a dividend immediately and as they 
cannot get it generally may ear or two no substantial portion of the unpaid capital can then 
be raised The result is that the concerns suffer heaa ily foi want of funds and some of them 
collapse If the Government w ould guarantee dividends for a limited period in favour of 
suitable industnes, some amount of capital which now remains blocked oi is invested for 
unproductiv'e puiposes will most likely be av iilable foi iiiduslri il purposes 

^ a mattei foi gieat satisfaction that Government is now taking an active interest 
for the development of industries in India To attain that end Goveinmoiit will have to 
make sustained effoits and to lake action in different directions Of the lines of action 
indicated I fully appiove the following and earnestly appeal lo Government to take measures 
in those directions — 


( 1 ) 

(2) 

(S) 


To make adequate provision for technical tiaining by establishing technological 
colleges and industiial schools, so that there may bo a sufficient supplv of 
skilled opeiatives and expert factoiy manageis and supeivisois successfully to 
conduct industrial enterpiiscs 

To establish commcicial colleges m suitable centios with piovisiou for a toim of 
apprenticeship 101 the students in suitable business in ms, so that competent 
men may be easily available for pioperly managing oi assisting the management 
of commercial and mdustiial firms 


To make lesearch airangements in a thoiough and compiehensive scale and to make 
the itailable to indushnl enteiprises and to 
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(4) To make arrangements for establishment of properly organised commercial 

museums in commercial and industrial centres The development of different 
articles from the state of law mateiials to finished products should bo shovn 
in the museums and wherever deemed profitable the piooe=s of development 
of similar foreign articles should be show n for guidance 

(5) To guarantee dividends foi a limited peiiod with the object of drauing in capital 

for industrial purposes It is leasonable and desuable to make provision for 
refund of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed rate, 
when a concern has begun to show a large profit 

(C) To grant loans to industrial enterprises geneially with inteiest at a moderate rate 
and on easy terms 

^ (7) To help suitable industries with bounties and subsidies 

(8) To help industnes with their credit to obtain maohmeiies on the hire-purchase 

system 

(9) To help an industry bv guaranteeing purchase of pioducts for a peiiod sufficiently 

long to help it to glow self-suppoiting without such aid 
^ (10) To afford adequate transport facilities bv railways and waterways 

(11) To regulate the rate of fieight of railways in a way as would bo favourable for 
the industnal dev elopment ot the country 

(13) To establish industrial banks all over the country in suitable commercial centies, 
each provincial group having a central bank m the provincial town The 
object of these banks should be to grant loans to and stand guaiantee for 
industnal enterprises on proper, secunty of their stock-in-trade and other 
properties and also to help the marketing of then products and to grant loans, 

^ with discietion, to industrial co-operative societies 

3? or the propei conduct of the commercial and industrial bianch of the administration 
I am of o'pinion that it is desirable and necessary to appoint in every province a Board of organisavion 
Industries consisting of repiesentatives of industries and commerce of the province with a 
competent business man at its head as Director of Industries The Boards should at first be 
advisory It may be later on desirable to make them evec’htive bodies with funds at their 
disposal Then present duty should be to help the development of existing industries and 
the growth of new ones and to advise Government legaidmg measures that should be under- 
taken for the purpose. 

The Director of Industries should be in constant touch with the people conducting 
industrial enterprises and render all possible assistance in removing then difficulties and 
helping them to develop the industnes, examine all applications for Government aid to 
industrial enterprises In short he and the Board should actively co-opeiate for the develop- 
ment of industries in the province aud determine for Government the lines of action it should 
take foi the pui^pose 

There is hardly any necessity, at least for the present, for establising any elaborate 
Imperial Department of Industries The object of correlation of the industnal works in 
different provinces may be attained by(interchange of ideas and infoimations amongst the 
different provincial organisations and by holding periodical conferences The Minister of 
Commerce and Industry will, as a matter of couise, exercise necessary administiatire 
control 

Co-operative societies, if properly organised and guided, will, I believe, very materially 
improve the condition of the masses At present the condition of the lower classes ot 
people are far from what it ought to be Though they generally live an honest life and 
are regular m habits, their credit, on account of their poverty, is very low They have 
often to borrow money and that at an exorbitant rate of inteiest, which places them entirely 
in the hands of the village money-lendeis Cottage industries cannot be dei eloped to any 
-large extent unless the people can get financial help, in the shape of loans, at a moderate 
rate of inteiest This can only be done by organising co operative industrial societies 
The object of those societies should be to render financial help to their members for pro- 
ductive purposes and use their credit in the inteiest of their membeis, to obtain necessaries 
of the industries in which then members are engaged, and also to organise the sale of the 
manufactures of the members 

These societies should be helped with loans by the industrial banks proposed above 

So far as the agnoulture and mineral resources are concerned, it is absolutely necessaiy Indnstnal 
that surveys should be organised on a comprehensive scale Though the country 10 generally 
and largely agricultural, it is curious that even the properties of the soil of different tracts 
aie not known For want of a thorough geological survey and proper guidance as to the 
mineral resources of the country haphazard idventures are being made The gold and black- 
lead mining enterprises m Hazanbagh may be cited as illustiations 

The survey work and the research work which have been done here and their lesult 
generally remain unknowm _to the people It is absolutely necessary that Indians should be 
largely associated in these survey and research works and their reports aud results should he 
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popnlansed by supplying tbcm free to all commoicial and mdustiial nssocntions and nlaking 
them available to the public at a nominnl price 

It will also be of very great help to industuos if a Gazetteer bo published gn ing under 
proper heads references of all suivcys done, all researches made whether hero or abroad on 
Indian subjects and all monographs and bulletins published 

I have obseued most satisfactory lesults following tiaming of apprentices in factoiies 
and worlvshops Under the present arrangement the apprentices hay o to pick up then 
infoimation and to get what they can by humouring the managers and the foremen If 
the system of apprenticeship bo well organised with proiision for Goicrmient supcnision and 
guidance great results will follow It is also necessary that provision should bo made safe- 
guarding the interest of factories taking apprentices 

No great industrial development is possible hero unless propcrlj organised teohno- 
' loeioal institutes be established in suitable iiumbei and in suitable places for the proper 
tramingofsounn-moii for the post of foremen and supeni=crs of industrial enterprises 
What ue most lack is skilled foremen Industrial schools should bo stalled in large numbers 
to giie an industrial training to a portion of tho y oiith of the countrj Lach local school 
should while adopting its curnculiim, have an eve to the reqnncmenls of the locality An 
industrial section majr ho added to the existing high and middle English schools of tho 
country 

Government should also help the deseiwing scholars of the technological institutes and 
also competent faotoiy-manageis, superMsors and the liLe of suitable induslnos with scholar- 
ships to study condition and methods of otbei countries 

We expel lencc gi cat difficulty m getting railway sidings Though there is provision 
for 3 per cent guaiantec on the outlay against tho colliery concerned, tho railways will not 
give sidings unless they are com meed beyond doubt that they will make substantial prolit 
by so doing On account of this largo coal-fields in tho Ilanigunj District, such as tho 
neighbourhood of Pandew eshwar and Panchra stations on the Ond il-Sainthia line, East 
Indian Kailway, remain untapped Tins difficulty should be rcmoicd. 

We have no waterways lainumg fiom one end of tho counliv to tho other The 
railw'ays theieforo are geneially tho means of internal transport Tho coal-fields ire mostly 
in Bengal and Bihai So tho coal freight, at the existing rate, to such distances, as Bombay 
and Punjab, becomes aery' considerable and operates against the indiislnes of those places 
It IS neoessaiy to make tho fuel cheaper for those places and with tint mow tiio railw ly 
freight of coal should bo regulated 

I am engaged in tho mining industiv For its further development I would suggest — 
(1) A comprehensive geological suriey indicating as fully is possible tho mineral 
resources of the country , (2) adequate transpoit facilities , (1) the establishment of industrial 
banks for reasons stated before , and {i) actn e help from Government 

India abounds in the raw materials of various indiistiies and is a pnnoipal source of 
supply to several manufacturing countries abroad Most of the industries which use them 
can be developed here lam glad Government is making an caiiiest effort to dev elop the 
sugar industry Besides that, I think the industiies of steel works, hardw ares, chemicals, 
alcohol, vegetable oils, leather manufactuic, salt and matches admit of immediate and 
considerable development in this countiy 


\ Oral EVIDENCE, 7tu Decemder 191G. 

Mr C H Low — Q You refer to tho difficulty of getting loans on tho security of collie- 
ries Do you refei to large collieiy companies or do y ou rcfci to tho small colliery owner who 
does not work legularlr ? — A 1 refer to both 

Q Do you considei that a European company of the same size and iii the same position 
would be able to obtain a loan ? — J I believe so 

Q You are not piepared to back up your statement by quoting actual instances ? d Such 

cases are numerous, but I do not think I would be w iso m dcclaiiug them jpubhdy 

Q You suggest that tho different stages in the manufactme of the aiticlo mio-ht be show n 
in the commercial museum That postulates a diffoient idea of commcrcml museums 
altogether The pi esent museums are not so much foi inshuction as foi prov idm" a means 
of adveitisement DonT you think that what y ou pioposo could bo more piofitably °doiio in a 
technological institution where it might assist industrial students as well ns the iwdwstrml 
public ^ — A It would be so 

Q 'Withiefeienceto what you say about the industrial survey sand what the Geological 
Survey ought to do, don t yon thi^ that you are asking tho depaitmont to go hovond its 
present constituted functions?-^ The recoids of the Geological Survey that vve have at 
present do not exactly shevv where particular mmeials aie available so as to make it com- 
mercially successful to take it up 

in fn ^ have obsei-ved satisfactory lesults following training of appientioes 

n tM i workshops ? Have you any cases in mind 1—A While I was at Delhi I had 

a relative of mine placed in a weaving mill, he was admitted as an appienticc and afterwards 
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■when I cime away he was sent to Jalgaon and he has picked up weaving now and he ib 
getting Rs 200 in a mill there He has passed the matiiculation only 

Q You say that if the system of appienticeship be well organised with provision for 
Government supervision great lesults will follow? Do joii contemplate Government 
providing for its organisation? Have you any definite ideas as how that should be done 
The point has been raised by other witnesses and we regard it as one of importance ? — A '\Miat 
I mean is that the boy is at present left to the sweet will of the manager and he h is to depend 
on the good humour of the manager If for example there is a Government Inspector w ho 
goes round the different mills, the mill manager will understana that he has a duty towards 
these apprentices and give them proper training The Inspector will make a report to the 
educational or whatever department it may be 

Q Don'’t you think that anything of the kind will make the mill managers reluctant to 
take appienlices instead of taking them in luger numbeis What should the Goverenment 
do to add to the inducement of the managers ? — A Matters can be much improv ed if the 
Government and the people work haimouiously We in the collieries do not object to take 
appi entices We do not object to examination by the Inspector 

Q Have you any suggestions as to how that should be done Would you make it com- 
pulsory for all faetoiies to take apprentices oi w'ould you only offer inducements ’ — A If the 
mill managers would not take them and the apprentices aie left to the sw^eet wall of the 
managers I would make it compulsory because I want the men to be trained 

Q In England they have to pay a premium ? — A That is a good idea We could nave 
it here as well 

Q Do you think people vnll pay ? — A In our factory we give them Board and lodging 
In the case of some we had to refuse because we could not They agreed to make then own 
arrangements In the same way if they were asked a premium I think the j will be walling 
to pay. We might have a regular agreement for a ceitaiu number of years The idea is 
to have a systematic tiainmg at the factories and mills 

Q Could you get anybody to pay ? — A I think even if an agieement wore demanded 
^ they would be willing to come 

Q Have you any further suggestions to offer as to what inducement Government might 
pro'vidc to the mills to take apprentices’ — A Stipends might be given to pupils showing the 
best results 

Q How will that appeal to the mill? Is there any way by which Government can bring 
inducement to bear on the mill rather than compulsion ? — A I have never thought of the 
subject If necessary that can be worked out between the mill owners and the Government 
Presulent — Q The Geological Survey can indicate the mineral resources of a particular 
district in general terms, but they cannot show you how much gold there is in any particular 
place? Have you read the reports of the gold prospecting in the Chota Nagpui published 
by the Geological Survey ? — A No This I have wiitten with special reference to graphite, 
because one of my friends purchased some villages in the Haranbagh district He could not 
know in what particular place graphite could be found and after spending nearly 15 to 20 
thousand rupees and making tnal pits, he succeeded in locating the place and now he is 
making it a profatable concern Why I am saying this is, is it not possible to have a record 
of the exact mineral resources of the country so that one can easily find out whether they 
could be taken up with success as a commercial proposition 

Bon’llePandii II II Malaviya — Q With reference to industrial banks do you think 
that if the Government guaranteed interest on shares held in the bank, people will be willing 
to come forward to invest money in it ? — A Yes 

That would inspire sufiBcient confidence Government guarantee always inspiies con- 
fidence If Government guarantees interest, say, for a period of ten years, and if during that 
time the bank has acquired sufficient Btabilit}>-, then the people will come to invest money 

Q About the failures of the banks that you have referred to, do you think that they would 
not have failed if they had received some assistance from some bigger banks oi from Go\- 
ernment ? — A If they had received help from the bigger banks they would not ha\ e failed 
Q You are aware that in England and Germany and America, when there has been a 
banking crisis, the bigger banks have assisted the smaller banks and the State treasury has 
also assisted them particularly in America, to tide over the difficulty ? — A Yes 

Q If you had an industrial bank with Government guarantee, there would be no doubt 
about then stability ? — A Yes 

Bon/hlc liir lazulhhoy Guivtmllioy — Q, Do you mean to say that Government should 
compel private mills to take apprentices ? — A I do not exactly mean that there should be com- 
pulsion, But there should be some regular system and understanding foi taking apprentices 
Q Supposing they do not want to fake them ? How can the Government compel the 
people of the country If they aie not willing to 'take how can the Government compel ? If 
there were technical institutes do you not think they would ha\ e better opportunities ? — A 
No I do not think so 

Q The mills generally do not take men because they have a lot of business secrets and 
they do not want an outsider to get to know them and then go and make them public You 

37 
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mnst have some trust and coatrol over tiiemnn A contract ie »o Rood K I do not vrant to 

wS I Jan misbeliave myself and tabe tbc opportnmty of going away Have the colberios 
many buBiness secrets ?— ^ The collieries have got their own seorots as well as the nulls 
Every trade has its own business secrets which cannot bo divulged 

Q Yonwon'ttakeamannhomyoudonotti-ust?— ^ I would not take him 

Q Yon don’t want the Government to force tho man on the mills ? jd Wbat I mean 
is there should be some understanding 


Witness No 121 

Sir 6 S Henderson, Imperial JgricuUunst, Ittsa, 

Whitten evioencp 

My expeuence is confined to Sind and the following statement is based on nine yeara' 
residence as Deputy Director of Agriculture in that promice 

Smd IS a large country witb a small population and only a small propoition of tho 
available land is cultivated and tho cultivated land itself is only cropped once in S or 4 
1 ears with the exception of the nee area Consequently there arc few indnslrial enterprises 
and even agnonlture suffers from want of Hhom The countijr is the lioUcst in India and 
IB unhealthy Only two classes of emigrants will come into tho country— Diinjahees and 
hlarwanes The latter incUido Thanes and Ciitchies, inhabitants of the huge deserts which 
surround Sind Only the pressure of famine forces them into Smd where they can earn 
good wages and if any rain falls in the desert they return home in large bodres at a day ’e 
notice Es 16 per month is often paid for a cooho who would bo considered dear in Bihar 
at Rs 4 

Practically the only mdustnal enterprises are concerned with preparing agricultural 
products for marketing, t r , rice husking and cotton ginning and pressing Rice and cotton 
are the chief export products of Smd Karachi has a large export trade In wheat and oilseed 
but these come from the Punjab and United ProMnees, this applies to a large extent also to 
hides and hones 

JRtes —There ave nee hulling and boiling plants at c\ cry railw ay station in Sind which 
IS near a noe district Tho plant is generally good but badly kept and often dm en by 
portable engines There is plenty of capital available for tho erection of snch machinery, 
They belong to ' bamas ’ who frequently lend money on the growing ciop of nee There is no 
lack of rice hullers, in some towns the work is pooled, hnt this is not common Rice is 
usually exported up the Persian Gulf, to Aden, and to the African coist as far south ns 
Zanahat, mostly m country oraft 

Wheat milling — One large up-io-dato flour mill was lately erected at Slukarpore in 
Upper Smd by a Punjabeo banking syndicate It was only working half shift owing to 
failure of a number of Indian banks Two smaller mills arc in Laikana, they arc well run 
and belong to banns The wheat for most of these mills conies from the Punjab Thoto are 
also a number of mills in Karachi some of which are run by European capital 

Cotton ginning and pressing Cotton growing has increased verj rapidly in Smd of late 
years It started in Hyderabad and is most largely grown there, and m Nawahshab and 
Thar and Parkar distnots. it will eventually be cultivated in Upper Sind as the cuHii ation is 
gradually creeping up both sides of tho Indus It is largely an irrigation matter, when the 
water supply is suitablo it can bo gronm on any canal in Smd Tiie Siudhi prefers nee 
cultivation when he can get sufficient water hut even «o, cotton has put nco out in large 
areas of the Eastern Nam canal Cotton is the great ready money crop If the production 
IS put at 200,000 bales value Rs 100 each, itwilThe seen what the crop ropiesents to a poor 
country Theie are various schemes foi substituting perennial canals for existing inundation 
canals and building a bariage across the Indus at Sukker to ensure a constant supply of 
irrigation water m the cold weather By the improvement of ousting irrigation systems 
cotton cultivation will he increased and the general industrial and agricultural state of the 
country put on a higher level Irrigation improvement outweighs ev ery thing else, and is 
the most promising field of Government activity 

Cotton trade —CoUon growers sell ontngbt to the gin owners The chief seats of 
the industry are at Mirpurkhas, Hyderabad, Tando Adam and Snahdadpiir There 

are hydraulic presses also at these places A number of the gins belong to the ‘bamas’ 
who frequently lend money on the growing crop Tho ‘ bama ’ owners soli eventually to the 
export firms like RalU and Volkhart There is plenty of capital available for the erection 
ot pns and new ones are constantly being created, in especial, at stations of the new light 

Ball! have a gin and press with a capacity 
of 40,000 bales at Mirpurkhas This firm fixes the price of cotton daily and the factory 
managers are not allowed to pay more or less than the fixed price for cotton brought to the 
factory, with allowance of course for dust and discoloration 

whaitcrTl^X m speculation in cotton and ' 

n simultaneously m Liverpool They have agents 

toe cotton villages and their crop estimates aie numerous and reliable Platt’s ' ' ' ' 
gins are invariably used and the cotton seed is all exported, 


in 

doubleknife 
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Hydraulio presses being very expensive are not so widespread as tbe ginsj but there are 
nore than sufficient for the work The presses weie in a pool sometime ago and a number 
were idle but the pool broke down 

New crops — It is now well established that before any new export crop can be given out 
for general cultivation in a district, some arrangement must be made for the sale and disposal 
Good vareties of American cotton were found to grow well, the yields were satistactory and 
there were no inherent difficulties in the cultivation Samples were graded as "Middling” 
American but it was found that the local trade would only give a small premium over 
Sindhi cotton and in some cases refused to touch small quantities The Bombay Mill-owners' 
Association took the matter up and sites being supplied by Government erected two small 
g ns, one at Mirpurkhas and the othei at Shikarpore, and agreed to buy Smd-Amencan 
cotton, according to the current quotation of American cotton in Liverpool After two years ’ 
working it was found that a reorganisation was necessary as the following details were found 
to be unsatisfactory . 

I Agents sent up had no expenenoe of Sind and did not know the language or customs, 
consequently considerable friction aiose with the growers 

II Boiler gins were installed against the advice of the Agnonlluial Department instead 
of American saw gins 

III Gin in Upper Sind was a failure, it could not get sufficient cotton owing to two 
bad seasons with late iriigat'on water in the canals 

IV Local firms bought American cotton in opposition to the syndicate and the supply 
was limited. In one year some 500 bales were bought and ginned by the syndicate (of 
excellent quality) but great difficulty was found in keeping the seed unmixed mah local 
Sindhi cotton seed Even when good pure American seed is sown, roots in the soil of a 
former Sindhi cotton crop sprmg up and cause admixture The factory is still running 
and it remains to be seen it it lb going to put the growing of American cotton in Sind on a 
commercial basis 

Export crops — Government intervention in the case of export crops is considered 
necessary in many countries and has done much to raise the standard and uni- 
formity of export production, i e , wheat in Canada and fiuit and dairy produce in 
Australia Indian white wheat is exjioited under an allowance of 2 — per cent dust (and 40 
percent led wheat) It also contains barley and oilseeds as an impurity Finally, it is all ship- 
ped in bags which are upped open on arrival at a European port This state of affairs would be 
obviated by the erection of wheat elevatois and establishing legal Government grades 
At present there is no ob 3 ect in producing clean wheat in India as the buyei would add the 
trade allowance of dirt before shipping Small parcels of clean wheat would probably not 
be looked at by the trade at home 

Seed farms — Grants of Government land on easy terms to properly expenenced and 
properly financed individuals or syndicates foi seed farms, as has been done in the Punjab, 
would be of advantage Non-expoib crops need no special Government intervention In 
the noimal course of woik, by itinerant instiuctors, agricultural shows and demonstration 
plots, the various piovincial Agiitultural Departments bnng recent improvements to the 
notice of the cultivators 

Agritnltural schools — A beginning was made in Sind for tbe training of young land 
owners by starting a vernaculai agricultural school at the Mirpurkhas Government farm 
Ten boys about 17 — 20 yeais old had an annual course, the mornings were spent in practical 
work on the farm with lectures in the afternoons The woik was in Sindhi and the main 
object of the work was to show practically what improved methods, implements and cropi 
were suitable for adoption in ordinary Sind agncultuie 

Railway constrncUon — The country is well served with mam lines and 3 light railways 
have been built and are in opeiation They aie about 40 miles long and link up important 
agricultural areas with the mam lines No less than 7 new lines aie under pio^ection as 
piivate enterpiises and the capital is always over-subscribed The first lignt Imes are 
paying 12 per cent interest 

Research alroad — is of the utmost value and the Government experts should be 
encouraged to travel in ti epical and other countnes This pi events the work and activities 
of any department getting hidebound and introduces new ideas of great value Personally 
I have found a previous residence in Egypt of great benefit as also a tour m the cotton states 
of the United States of Amenca 

The Impenal Institute of London is of value as the authoiities are in touch with the 
vaiiouB trades and they are always willing to send valuable valuations and reports on new 
economic products 

General conditions — On the whole the Sindhi cultivator is not badly off He makes 
a living without particularly hard woik The fear of famine is nevei before him, at the 
worst only a shortage of canal water A cultivator and his family are said to need 5 cows 
to keep them in milk, so they aie better fed than in most parts of India There is plenty 
of capital in the oountjy and if Government money is available for irrigation work in 
Sufficient quantity, local industries have no need of any special adventitious aid 
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Ollil. 1 VIDI NCI, Stii Di CI HBI I’ I'’ If* 

Prcstdeni—Q You were DopiiU Director of \s;n(.viU«ro lu Smil’— / \c 
Q nn\e you now been Irmstcutil to I’usi >* — i OnU tempormh foi a ji'ir 
Q ‘Wlui nro ion iloing bpctificiHr it — A Miinaging Uu, 1 O'- < f irm 

Q How long hivo } ou been ill’uii?—-! 1 'im’ inontbi* 

Q IIa\e\ou looked into the qiioif ion which In'! bcMi ni',-'d b^ Mt nl nbm.l 

icinUon o! thc'-.oil end the fi-item which ho hiB ndoplcd for ontrapjunj: tw v hU and hu Iding 
up on the pro^ ioucl> existing soil ?— t No I lac o not gone int i it fulU Dm e n-ad hn. 
■MOWS on the subject 

Q Aro you a soil export?— t To a certain cutout 

Q It IS more proporlj jour function thin, for insti ne, tint of the 1 on uiu njts!utl’~ 
A I Ibinh it w ouhl be 

Q 11 i\o sou not followed this research for him ’ — ( No Iciunot c I line 
Q 1 do not underslmd what si , tom of Goiorninent Ihtti' n at Fun tin' il!,m » a h .'aniRt 
to cany on research in poil whilst xon is i'' 4 nc«llunst I in* onU pismt int’''s t in tie 
matter?—-/ So fir as I am aware Mr lloci.ird has not v orl < d his Ih o-i ci t on i pm-t cal 
basis, and -when ho does we will In it oiin prirlicilH do on th' f mn 

Q If it IS a thcori worth considering and \ orth to (mg, Mir, Ir it n .t , m'jI. m that oj'-hl 
to bo hnudod over to an appropn ite s(>ci 1 ilisl and lint ti I,,' fidhicMl up hi an f'-oroaic 
botanist fic would probahli work it out more fulh and hand it our lit 'oti 

Q II u 0 -vou got anj means of h iiing a matte r of (his I md dirsap s j ,| aCcim'il f> 
that aon can dccido ns to a. ho la the app’-opna'c spes i lid to m d* flat c such ti iTv*" — f 
IVc liaao got a Council at Fu'a 

<2 Has this question been heforo the Ciaiini’il ’ — J No 

Q If Ihoro IS ana thing m the idea at all, if he li i« go ash sar-i iicnnit, i it ms'sh 

to mo it aaould Lo better for a soil sp cidist to talc oirr the wor,v fnn i in n ami goon with 
it lie li is not consulted a ou ? — / He h is not done • a far 

Mr C F Lot'' — Q f\ hen i prohlom of tint ,ort (d i up h » inemh*r of 
the staff ratiier ontsuic Ins own line rci he i stage d wiiirh i' hi h ei uernoustr-i'i i 
outside the college on Inuls hcloiiging lo o'her j,»'r am, do /('on thin' l' it heftiest) at 
Imppciis it ought to ho I onsidcred in Couiii d nd liamh d over ti tin m^'inb s of iu' staff 
more pirlicuhilj responsible for that 1 ind of worl ’ — f Yis CirtauiU 1 *hml itwvuldbc 
better 

Uon’ble Patithl M If Maht'i^it—Q I-llnre notsmiMidv utigs m dloa' in;_ th' gc.i 
tleniau avho has taken intcroit m the pvitu ular fpic^tum at Fusa and vim ! as tl ought of it to 
woik it out m his own aa la uud thou pro'-ent the result - to the Los u >1 * — / I think l-i* i-’ea 
avill probably be to avork it out till ho gets it on a fairlj bigicdc, md then to hao-l itov,- 

<2 Possibla in the cirli- r stagosit m la not CO umend itH'lf ‘o tin j,a't > til vr g-'ntlc.ran to 
whoso dep,artmeiit it is to go ? — I Tho ngncultunl lection would lak> it a* o-ue ,is ♦son as it 
IS requested to do so Until liclias iindit on n fairla big scale pro' dily li de a ro! a.-ant to 
test it on tho farm 


President — Q It has alrcadv boon applied to land oiif^nlo the Fii'-s far-ai ' — J Otjlj on 
n aery limited scale, 1 think 

Q I do not understand whj it is ipplicd outside in ana wa\ b ni ofintrora* the insfarCo 
of an officer avho is not n-’ce sanh a soil spetiilisf Vs rcoimmic Ho, ini t Im uurlit to be a 
better botanist tban a soil epecialist Ho is spending time oaer work of ll at kind which a 
soil specialist w ill do more quickly and Ihoroiighlv ? — A No pr, po^al has l,*'oii «o far pul to nij 
section If Ml How ird wants il to be introduced into the f mn he will hung it to the 
Council and then a scheme will ho made and it aaill ho tried on the farm 

<2 It would he his business to bring the matter to the iiotn e of tho Council ? — A ^ c-- 

Q Aud no other officers husnicss to interfere with it ?— f If th-' dire tor like I to take it 
up he might put it before the Council, but no one hut the director or Mr Howarl could 
bring it up 


Mr C P low — Q "What was ) our agncuUmal triining lefore you left Hnghnil’— 
A In JSugland I w is in the Glasgow Umacrsity and in Uie Glasgow Vgncnlturd College 

<2 Had you any priclic.il expoiionco 111 farming in the Unite 1 Kingdom'—./ YV 1 
have been on faims piactvcallj all my life 

Q How long w ere y on m Hgy pt •’ — J About three v c irs 

<2 And vou find your Hgpytian e\peiionco of value here’- ,/ It was of the great -st 
value lu Smd ° 

Q II enabled y ou, of course, to introduce TnfpUuui Ylovaudnum in this counln -i Ye, 

Q You find it a good foddei ciop in bind >—A It is of verv great idvant me csiKcialh 
when intioduccd w illi Egy ptian cotton grow ing ^ =, i . 

Q lou considei free yielding gieen fodder crops suil ihk- aiul impoit int with reference to 
the local needs ? — A It is of tho gicatcst importance 
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Q Turning to the question of cotton, wtat cotton are you giowmg in Sind ? — A 
American Mississippi \ alley cotton 

Q Is it medium ? — A It is a long stapled Mississipi valley cotton 

Q Does the cultii atoi who glows that ciop get a gieatei piofit undei the e\isting condi- 
tions than from other ciops ? — A It depends a lot on the puce, because the ratio between desi 
cotton and American cotton vanes immensely 

Q Are jou able to secuie a puce which enables him to glow this at a tempting piofit ?— • 

A For the last few yeais vve have got \ eiy good prices indeed 

Q You consider that the amount of cotton now produced jin Sind is such as to give a 
reasonably fiee maiket ? — A It will probably be amalgamated with the Punjab American 
cotton With the combined crop there will he sufficient to put it on a commeicial basis 

Q How many bales did you tuin out in Sind when you left ? — A About 700 or 800. 

Q Have you expenenced any difficulty m getting cotton put on to the market in an 
nnmixed condition ? — A Considerable difficulty 

Q What means ha\ e you adopted to oieicome that difficulty ? — A We have a toming 
staff who inspect all the cotton growing places and get cultivators to rogue it 

Q You are aware that othei people mis it aftei wards ? — A Yes 

Q You find it IS mixed between the time it leaves the farm and the time it gets into the 
hand of the ultimate purchaser ? — A The great trouble with the mixture is siipplving seed 
The seed is mixed 

Q Was theve not subsequent mixing by dealers ’ — A I do not think much 

Q Is that not perhaps the case because the quantity is compaiatively small, and is there 
not danger of that condition coming into being when you get a larger quantity ? — A The 
buyers are able to look after that There is a lery big difference between American and desi 
cotton 

<2 You aie well aware that the same thing occurred in Madias in respect of Cambodia 
cotton ? — A There is also deterioiation as well as mixing 

Q There was admixture by dealers ’ — A 1 suppose theie was 

Q Did cultivatois agree to hare their fields logued ’ — A Some of them did But in the 
case of annual tenants some difficulties aiose The zamindais had not fullauthoiity ovei their 
own land 

Q, You got the influence of the zamindais on your side? — A The zamindais as a rule are 
quite keen about it but they have to deal with their annual tenants 

Q Sind is not a suitable field for co-opeiatne organisation? — A It is one of the worst 
fields in India 

Q Do you think that when you get a larger area under American cotton the danger of 
admixture fay dealeis would be a seiious one ? — A I think buyers will be able to take steps to 
prevent that 

Q You think that big buyers would go into the field fairly early and would be able to 
control the situation in a few years ? — A Yes 

Q Aie buyers at present giving puces which make it worth the while of the cultivator 
to glow American cotton lather than the local ’ — A Prices aie phenomenally high 

Q The price of Indian descriptions are considerably below' what they used to be com- 
paratively ? — A There is a \ ery high ratio between the price of desi and Sind-Punjab 
American grown cotton 

Q You remember the year 1912 when the pnee of Indian cotton was relatively very high 
compared to American ? — A Yes 

Q Had you any difficulty that year ’ — A That ratio did not keep the whole yeai At 
the beginning the ratio was much wider and latterly it narrowed, but most of the American 
cotton was sold fairly eaily 

Q As regards saw-gins how did you get people to take up saw-gins ? — A I started a 
saw-gin in one of the Government farms and we turned out very much better samples than with 
roller gins ' 

Q Yon have difficulty in the distribution of your seed ? — A At the beginning there was 
a lot of difficulty on account of admixture 

Q How did you manage to get out enough seed of tlie right kind unmixed to make it a 
big economic proposition ? — A We got the best sample selected on the held and bought the 
kapas from the men and superintended the ginning There is a certain amount of mixture 
ifl. the gin Some seed of the cotton which has been ginned before remains in the gin and 
there is mixture. 

Q Do you find it necessary and advisable to start small giUs worked by oil engines and 
owned by zamindars to secure pure seed supply ? — A In time to come it will be necessary 
to start at least one big central gin 

Q You say the Punjab was growing a slightly different type of cotton Are you keeping 
In touch with what they are doing in the Punjab ’ — A I went up lately to the Punjab 
myself When I was in the Bombay Department 1 had no connection with the Punjab 
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0 But tho Directors and Deputy Directors o£ manj provinces do correspond direct on 
aubieiS common interest ?-J%u\hatti^^ started in the Dunpb 

0 Do you think it would be more advantageous to grow the «ame typo o cotton in bind 
and tbo Puniab, for inirkctiiig and exclnngo of seed and the supplv of each other’s d fiw ncics 
in case of trouble 1 am afraid it would not do bociuso the climate is quite difrortnt 

A coTplo of months extra growing pened m Sind is obiamcd, because it docs not gel cold so 

Do you think that more would be gamed bj a freer intcrcommunuation of ideas 
between tbo^ifiEcrent provinces ?— / I think it would lou have not got very much time 
for touung in other provinces Ifjouliavc got one piov nice of tho size of hind it is big 


enough for one man - , „ 

Q \Yhat 18 jonr Btatl?— vf tt hen I slarlod in 1907 there was no staff at all 
Q Do joufind jonr Smdhicagerto go to Poona and get educated?—/ No They 


are not eager 

O mat staff did jou have when you left ?— J I had one Divisional Inspector and Eve 
central farms with a Superintendent in each and an itinerant staff of five graduates under the 
Divisional Inspector 

<2 You find that enough to push on cotton htisincss m a satisfactory w.aj lou 
will have to go on extending it 

Q Increasing yoni departmental staff ?— / Tram men as quichlv as yKissihlo 

Q M'hat staff would bo ncce sary to grow 200,000 bales? — / I should hi c to hive a 
fully competent graduate in each talukha If you are going to 1 cop up to a tcrtain grade 
' it is absolutely osbontial to spend a lot of money and hav o a big staff 


Q You do not think this applies to all crops? — A Only to export orops 

<2 Is it not the case that in certain other parts of India fhoy managcwith a smaller staff 
working on co-operativ e lines ? — A I have no personal oxp-eneucc of it 

<2 You speak in your note of agnoultnral classes "What are the results of the idiool? — 
A They have been hardly long enough in existciioo to give results They are doing good 
work The students .ire raraindars’ sons 


Q Do you teach them any general agricultural theories’ — / Verv httlc Iheoiy but 
much of practice There is practical work in tho morning and then there is hiilliciont lecturing 
work to explain what they have seen m the morning 

<2 Y’ou teach them how to use the saw-gm ? — / Yes 
Q How long has this boon going on ? — ./ It was started in 1911 
Q Some boys have gone out? — i Nearly all have gone back to their lands 
Q Have you kept in touch with them ? — I Some 
Q And they are doing some good ? — A I think they have done good 
Q You have had some cxpericnto of agricultural implement* iii Sind Do you 
think there is i big future for chc.ip agricultural implements of tho right typo such as 
leaping machines? — / I do not think th it bind is a place from wliuh you can draw con- 
clusions We have reaping machines on tho farms, but it is hardly a feasible jiroposition 
outside 


Q What about things like ploughs ? — 4 Ploughs have done v Cry -well indeed There is 
a good demand now and they are being made in the villages Wo have introduced models of 
Egyptian ploughs We brought out shares in quantities from Engl ind for these ploughs and 
sold them at one rupee to the local mistnes 

Q You say, "The Imperial Institute of London is of value ns the authorities are in tonch 
With the various tiades” Supposing wo had an Indian Trade Commissioner in England workiii"' 
in close touch with the Board of 'rnde don’t you think that ho would he a better man to put 
you in touch with tho trades ? — 4 As long as ho can give mo the addresses and tell rue 
about the various firms I want to know, he is quite good enough 

<2 Do the Imperial Institute give addresses ?— • / Yes, for oxaroplo I wanted to send early 
potatoe s from Kaiaohi to Covent Garden Sales and I asked tho Imperial Institute to give the 
address of the people there “ 


Q Have you tny experience of fruit farming in Sind at all ?~ -/ 1 hav o done a little 
<2 Do you think ihcio is a big future foi it in Sind?— / Sind giapos are well known 
Q Can they ho improved?—^ They are very good indeed and they got very good pnocs 
Q Do you think any thing can be done to improve tho packing and despatch of them?— 
Md Bombay ^ difficulty in sending them down to Poona 

Q Can they be pioduoed on a Inige scale ? — / Yes It is a matter of irrigation 

Q Is there a weaving mill in Smd?— ^ They did 
start one at Hyderabad hut it collapsed This was about four years ago 
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<2 Do you know the reason o£ its collapse ? — A I think it was financially unsound 
Q It did not receive sufficient financial support? — A The people who were going to 
buy went out at the last moment 

Q Did it collapse in the initial stage before the machinery was bought? — A They 
had got machinery erected, but they had not paid for it 

Q Except this one there has never been any effort to start a weavin g mill ? — A I do 
not know if there was any other 

Q There is no mill for pressing cotton seed oil? — A No It pays better to export 
cotton seed out of India 

Q Unless they made an effort to press the oil how could they say that it paid better? 
— A They say that the existing trade circumstances are settled and they do not want to 
disturb them It is easier to export cotton seeds than it is to export oil 

Q You say, " It is now well established that before any new expoit ciop can he given out 
for general cultivation in a distiict some anangement must be made for the sale and disposal” 
Who gives it out ? — A It is recommended and seed given out to cultivators 
Q Is it merely a recommendation ? — A Yes No pressure at all 

Q You say the “ Non-export ciops need no special Goiernment inteivention”? — A I 
was taking the example of cotton and wheat As regards wheat if we are going to grow a 
high class of hard wheat I think it is necessary to establish Government giades We can 

f row much wheat in Sind It will he a good crop eventually It is a matter of irrigation 
t IB grown all over Sind, hut it is mostly consumed in Sind 

Q Is the wheat that you grow not yet exported ? — A It is mostly consumed unless the 
price reaches such a limit that it pays them to sell the wheat and use othei gram 

Q You say that " in the normal course of work by itinerant instructors, agricultural shows 
and demonstration plots the various provincial Agricultural departments bring lecent improve- 
ment to the notice of the cultnatois ” How is the system of itinerant instractors working ? 
How many have you, for instance, in Sind ? — A We have had five mam farms in representa- 
tive tracts and each farm has about three itinerant instfuetors We aimed at 12 to 16 insti ac- 
tors 

Q I take it that these farms are located at certain places You have not the Ameiican 
system of demonstration farms being taken from village to village to instruct agricultuiists? 
— A Yes, for example, theie is a faim at Laikhana, and the man goes to the vaiious villages 
within reach of Larkhana 

Q Is the whole piovince of Sind coveied by this system of demonstiation ? — A One or 
two districts have not been touched. The Kaiachi district has not been touched and part of 
Hyderabad 

Q When was this system begun ? — A 1907 

Q Has it led to any peiceptiblo improvement in agriculture ? — A I think it has It is a 
matter which will take many yeais to hear fruit There is a good beginning made, I think 
Q But so far as you are aware, have any fijjures been published up to this time to show 
what results have followed fiom this demonstration?' — A It is a very difficult matter to get 
any reliable figures for the first few years 

Q I understand that you went to the United States of Amenca at one time 1—A Yes 
Q You are familiar with the system which obtains there on then demonstration farms ? 

■ — A Yes 

Q In about 1903 they started the Knapps’ system in the Southern States of North 
America ? — A Each State has its omi way of doing work There is no umv ersal system 
One State spends a lot of money and another State does not spend any money at all 

Q They have extended it veiy largelj so as to cover the whole of the Southern States of 
North America during the couise of 9 or 10 yeais? — A Some States have done practically 
nothing 

Q I read in this book that the yield pei acre has doubled from 1908 to 1912 ? — A There 
are a lot of new lands being brought under cultivation which might account for a large part 
of the increase 

Q So far as you are aware, the results in Sind have not approached anything like that ? 
—A No 

Q You think there is room for expanding the system much more in Sind ? — A Yes 
Mr C. H Low — Q There is a scheme for inci easing very greatly the iriigatiOn iii Sind? 
— A Yes 

Q Supposing the maximum amount of irrigation possible is seemed, and supposing the 
values of the different crops continue as thev are at present, what proportion of the area do you 
think will come under cotton cultivation ? — A Therewillheaveiybigpioportion It is very 
difficult to get the figures ]ust now The whole agricultural system of the countiy will hav e 
to he chang^ At present it is worked by inundation canals and there is one crop and the 
lands he fallow for about three years before anothei crop is taken up With the pew canal? 
you will have a more int;ensiYe form of cultivation. 


/ 
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0 You do not think tint uhent, for inBiancOj nonld oust cotton ? ^ Tho Sindhi would 

much rathei grow cotton tlnn uhcit, nnd tho Punjaln uhcat than cotton Any sign of 
detenontion in the soil can he put down to bad cultivation, and not to increase of irrigation 

Sir F E Steward — Q, When u as tins arraiigcinent midc betu con tho Bombaj Millow- 

ners’ Association and tho Goieinnient “i—A About four jears ago 

Q What uere the conditions of it ?— ^ That Goieinmcnt were to guarintee all the 
Ameiican cotton groun being sent to then gin and they would gin it and giie the market 
price for the cotton 

Q Have they been getting aiij cotton ? — A Thei had been getting quite i lot, but, 
other bnvers stepped in and took it awaj from them 

Q Who are not momheis of tho Association ? — A Yes 

Q Was the arrangement tntoied into with tho Association as such or with certain 
members of it ? — A ith the Association 

<2 When other hiij ers came along and took it awaj, did tho Goiorninent allow it? 
—A It could not prei cut it It had no hold on tho outside bu} cm 


Q Did yon make tho arrangement ?^A I had nothing to do w ith tho arnngomont It 
was made by the Director of Agriculture nnd Goierumont of Bombay I had nothing to do 
with it at all 

-A I was 


Q Were 3 oil responsible for seeing that it was earned out when it w is madc?- 
responsible for ean3 ing it out 

<2 It has not been carried out ? — A No ^ 

<2 And it 16 BiippoEod still to be m cxisteiiLC 7 — A The arrangement has been altered 
The managing firm failed 

<2 I do not quite urdei stand what the position is now Is the iirangcment still in force? 
— A The3 ha\e got a new airangcnient Now the Dircttoi of Agriculture is one of flit 
managers. Before that ho had no loico at all The imngcmoiit w. is m ule direct with 
Goiernment and l^Iessrs Grcaies Colton, the minaging agents on behalf of the Mill Owners' 
Association 

Q Has tho Government guaranteed that the inillownors should get this cotton ? 
— A There is no guanntco now It was found unworkable 

<2 So that, in effett, the millowncrs ha\e orocted these gins to no purpose ? The whole 
thing has fallen through ? — A But the} mo \aluablo as gins too 

<2 About join rcraaiks with reference to the erection of wheat olorators and the estab- 
lishment of legal Government grades of wheat, what would ho the altitude of the cultuetor ’ 
— A He would bo pleased if ho would get belter prices 

Q As regards the trade 7 ~A 1 think the ti ido would not like 1113 di«ttiibaucc 

Q But the trade IS intoicsted in improving the quilit) of Indian wheat, is it not* 
— A They aic quite pleased with the CMsfing circiiinsL.ini.os 

Eon’hle Sir Fazulhhoy Curnmlhoy — Q. Do 3 on think that if the Sukker barrage is built 
there is au3 possibility of growing American cotton thero ’ — f I cs 

<2 Have you tiicd tho Eg3plian seed ? — A We sfarlcd with Dg3ptian seed 

Q It failed ? — A It grow w ell, but it was a mnttei of irrigation Wo could not got 
suflRcient watei It is a si\ months crop 

<2 There was also dinicult3 in growing American cotton, heciuso it was not po-sihle to 
get seed in the Mirpurkhas distiict where it was st irted ?— ./ liW got seed direct from 
Amenca to start w ith 

Q, T on had not much cultii ation for the last Iw 0 a ears y/ M 0 got our seed ciiltii a ted 
Q How much was tho ciop ? -A I am not now in Sind 

The policy of this firm IB to ai Old speculation in cotton and winterer is 
bought m Sind is sold simultaneously in Lnerpool ” Thc3 fix tho 1 ites "^—A T es 

0 , If more people come in there will be more competition and the cultivatois can get 
better prices for their cotton, because in every cotton distiict when there are more than two or 
three people the cultnatois get better prices 7 — A They hare got a hold o\ei the whole of the 
export trade in Sind 

1.1. ? monopoly and so they giro what prices they like 7 — A I think on 

the whole it is a fair puce 

Q Do they adr ance mone3 to the cultivators ? — A No 

Q You say, “ Government intencntion in the ca=e of export crops is considered necessary 

in many countnes and has done much to ruse the standard and uiiirormit3 of expoit produo- 

tion 7 - A Take the case of dairy pioduce in Australia Tho cheese has got to be examined 
and if it IS not of a certain standard it is not allowed to Jeaxe the countr3 
Q It must have a certain standard 7 — A Yes 
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Sir D J Tata—Q Is the saw-gmuBed m Amenca for ginning ? — A For all except 
the Sea Island cotton which is roller ginned This is very long stapled, and must have a 
roller gin 

Q Sind cotton is very short stapled ? — A Desi is very shoit indeed 
Q What gins aie used for desi ? — A PlaWs double knife gins 
Q For American cotton you recommend the saw-gin ?---jf Yes 
Q It IS a longer stapled cotton than desi ? — A Yes 

Q Has any attempt been made to improve the staple of the desi cotton in any way ? 

— A Yes By selection 

Q With lefeience to Egyptian cotton, do you say the experiment has failed ? — A It has 
pioved that it will grow veiy well, provided you have got water 

Q How long has the experiment in growing Egyptian cotton in Sind been made ? 

— A It started in 1904 and a small quantity is still grown for demonstration on the Govern- 
ment farm 

Q It was attempted at first on the sewage farm Karachi ? — A Yes. 

Q The conditions in Sind are more approximate to the conditions in Egypt than any- 
where else in India ? — A Yes / 

Q You want silt to be biought down, and the sewage farm served the same purpose ? 

— A The sewage farm is suitable and theie is plenty of labour The cultivation required 
foi the Egyptian cotton is veiy much more than for desi cotton 

Q When the Nile is in fiood it brings down silt, and that gives a sort of peculiar manure, 
and the sewage farm foim of cultivation is nearer to that system than ordinary irrigation ? 

— A In the north of Egypt where they get perennial canals there is very little silt, and even 
'then the crop is a very good one The results come from a better treatment of the soil 

Q Have any expeiiments made tended to increase the output of cotton per acre ? 

— A We hare got very big yields on some of the Government farms Attempts are being 
made in that diiection 

Sr E Hoplinson — Q When did you leave Sind ? — A I have been away eighteen 
months 

Q Can you give us approximately the figuies of output from Sind of American and desi 
cotton foi the last two or three years ? — A Desi cotton is a comparatively recent crop m 
Sind 

Q Canyon take the years 1912-13, 1914 and describe what cotton was grown in Sind 
in those yeais ? — A It did not vary veiy much in those years I think it averaged about one 
lakh of bales of desi cotton The American cotton was probably about 700 bales in 1914-15 
and about 400 bales a year before it I am not quite sure about these figures 

Q In 1912-13 ? — A It was very much smaller. I do not know what happened last 

year 

Q The whole of the American cotton is expoited ? — A Some was used m India. 

Q Not in a large proportion ? — A It is amiy difiicult to trace it after it is sold 
Q Yon suggest in' youi evidence that Messrs Ralli Brothers exported everything they 
got ? — A Some was exported to Bombay and some to Liverpool 

Q You say the cotton is sold in Liverpool as soon as it is brought in Sind ? — A Yes 
Q A considerable portion has gone to Japan ? — A Yes 

Q What part did you take as Deputy Director of Agriculture in promoting the growth 
of American cotton ? — A Practically the whole of it 

Q You started growing in experimental farms ? — A Yes I arranged to get seed from 
A.merica und the actual buying of it was done by the British Cotton Growers’ Association at 
Liveipool 

Q And then you supervised the cultivation ? — A Yes 

Q And I suppose you saw to the ginning being kept pure •’ — -A As much as we could 
Q And then did you go on to give advice as to marketing ? — A No We stopped 
at the gin 

Q The buying agency now is the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association ? — A Yes 
Q The intervention of the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association began when you were ready 
to market cotton ? — A Yes They only intervened after the British Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion had offeied to intervene 

Q Why was the oiler of the latter declined ? — A Government thought it better to go 
to the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association 

Q The British Cotton Growing Association had been of assistance in the purchase of 
seed ? They bought seed entirely for you ? — A Y es 

Q And as a next step you declined their further help ? Can you suggest any reason ? 

~A To promote an Indian Association as against a Bntish Association 

Q The object of the British Association was to sell at the best possible price ? — A Yes 
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0 Do YOU think that it was discussed wliethei competition betueen tno selling agencies 
mmht bo desnable?-^ I think the idea was that uhon an I^ndian Association offered to do 
Se work it Tvas fan to give the woik to them The British Cotton Giowe.^ Association aie 
stiuTmng us such assistance as is m then power They send us ' icports of i arioiis 

cotton Any seed that is not lequired foi sowing next 3 cai is bought locally and IS used foi 

cattle feeding , , ,, , 

Q Theie is no necessity to import seed now There might ho in the future if local 
seed got mixed with desi 

Q With lespect to the Bombay Association, are they still continuing to gin the crop? 

—A Yes Under the new agieement it is still going on 

0 Is all cotton a three-} ear crop in Sind?— yt No It is grown one } ear and the Imd 

lies fSlow for a couple of years That is the usual custom It is not ncccssaiy to kaic the 
land fallow If there is watoi, they may take a crop between 

<2 With an inciease in irrigation that would be altered ? A les 

Q And it will be an annual crop ? — A It is bound to be It is only picked for one 
season and then it is gentially eaten by tbe cattle 

Q Is it ovei ploughed m ?—yf It is very difficult to plough it in, because it is \eiy 
woody 

Q You say tlmtwbenyou were in Sind you knew notlimg about wliat was going on in 
tbe Punjab and when yoi went to \isit the Punjab, ii bat did they know of your work in 
Smd ? — A They knew nothing of what was going on in Sind 

Q The two pioiinces aie as fai awa} ns the poles ? — A Yes 

Q How did you publish your results in Sind ? — A I'hcy are published thiougli the 
Direetoi of Agricultiiie, Bombay, in the form of bulletins and annual icport 

Q The same sy stem applies in the Punj ib ? — A Yes 

Q In the Punjab do they publish any bnllotm ?— yt Theic arc no bullcliiis, but there 
are annual administration lepoits 

Q, You ha\ 0 not seen them ? — A In any case they did not start American cotton as 
soon as w 6 did in Smd 

<3 You ba\e now got to know wliat is going on in the icst of India ? — A You are not 
confined to one pi o\ nice but you have to find out what is going on in the \arioiis provinces 

Q Is it tbe practice of 3 our department to study tlio publications of the Local Govern- 
ments ? — A A tremendous mass of publications comes in, and you liave to select wlnt you are 
paiticularly interested in 

Q Does Pusa take all} part 111 bringing Smd and the Punjab more in touch with each 
other ? — A I think it does, because I have just come down from the Punjab and I know 
exactly what they are doing In the next month I may go to Sind and then I will tell them 
what I have seen in the Punjab 

Ptemlent — Q Who looks after 3 our f irmmg arrangements at Pusa during your tour? 
•— yf I tiy to arrange that the cold weatbei crop is sown, and then I toui There is a cotton 
specialist, Mr Gammio 

Q Is he doing any of 3 our vvoik Arc 3 our duties ov crlapping ? — A Ho has dev oted 
much attention to the south, — Bombiy, Madras and the United Piovmces 

0 , Are 3 on in constant touch w itli him ? — A I have not been enough at Pusa Pusa is 
not a cotton couutiy Ills headquarters aie at Poona 

Q He did not interfere with your work in Sind ? — A He Came to Smd once 01 twice, and 
then went to the Punjab 

Q Did he not bring you m touch with what was going on in Iho Punjab ? — A hen ho* 

came 1 was on leave and some one was acting foi me 

Q You had in Smd othei duties to attend to besides cotton ? — A Yc<i 

Q Would cotton questions alone be sufficient for you to take up in Smd and the Punjab 
m addition to hli Gammie^ — A It is too soon to havm a special man 

Sr E ITopliinson — Q How often docs the Council at Pusa meet 7 — A The Council at 
Pusa meets once a month I hav e attended two meetmgo since I hav e been there 1 hav 0 
been there only six months 

Q Youiefer to the Itupeiial Institute being able to give valuable valuations and renoits? 
— A Yes ^ 

Q You speak of your own expeiience ? — A Yes. 

Pi oil ^ A Cotton and othei things In a case like wheat, speeiallv 

soft wheat for Macaiom I sent some samples to them and tliey sent them to Naples and "-ot 
me into touch with people theie and gav 0 mo ti ade v aluatioiis m Italv 

<3 What have tlmy done for you in ronnectioii with cotton’— if Thev have o-nen 
frequent valuations of Egyptian, Ameiican and desi cotton 

Liver^oo^^^^^ valuations from 7 ~A They send it oii/to some of the brokers in 
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Q, You Lave the sons of /amindars as 3 oni students Do jou get them to woik them- 
selves with their own hands on the farms? — A If vse find a hoy is not inclined to work wo 
ask him to go away. 

Ulr A GliaUerlon — Q The Ameiican cotton depends upon the impioiemeut of facilities 
for iriigation ’ — A Yes 

Q The Sukker bairage mil take many yeais to construct? — A Ahoat 10 or 12 yeais 

Q And in the meantime you are entirely dependent on these inundation canals? 
— A There is one hig perennial canal on the Punjab system 

Q When IS the cotton sown ? — A The Sindhi sows it in the beginning of June Weave 
advising him to BOW it at the beginning of April when uatei is available The Sindhis pay 
combined assessment which includes levenue and watei late for each crop It vanes in 
different villages It is about Rs 3-8-0 an acie for cotton 

Q What yield per acie of American cotton do you get? — A Pi\o or six maunds per 

acre 

Q Does that yield much profit to the ryot in a normal year ? — A Rs 12 or 13 a maund 
IS a veiy good pnce 

Q And he could afford to pay a higher water rate than he now pa^ s ? — A All the culti- 
vation IS done by the annual tenant and the zamindar takes half the produce as a lule and the 
cultivator the other half 

Q So long as these inundation canals are in existence can water be supplied by pumping ? 
— A The value of land is so low that I do not think that any form of pumping will ensure 
profit 

~ Q Has that mattei heen gone into? — A Engingeeis have gone into that, 

<2 In an oidmaly season is there much water left in the rivei which may be brought to 
the inundation canals by pumping?^ — A ffhe population is fairly limited and I think the 
water is quite sufficient for the population existing at piesent 

Q If you put in a peiennial system of iriigation you will have to introduce people into 
the country? — A Yes, from the Punjab 

Q Can you tell what the duty of watei is under the cotton crop ? — A About 70 to 
80 acies It is veiy low 

Q Are the crops standing in watei, or are they irrigated^— It is periodic In Juno 
it IB veiy hot and it is watered once in ten daj s 

Q Why should it be so low ? — A The soil is absoihent and there is tewific heat 

Q What percentage of lint do you get fiom American cotton ’ — A About 32, 

Q Have anj’’ attempts so fai heen made to intioduce irrigation by pumping fiom the 
canals? — We have got a faim nhich is inigated exclusively by a pump and a portable 
engine on the river 

Q Have you any data as to the cost of iirigation in this way ? - A Yes 

Q How much did it cost ? — A It came to Rs 20 an acie \ 

Q Is that too high a late foi extensiv e cultivation? — A You can get flood water from 
the canals foi Rs. 3-8-0 

Q Instead of the prepaiation of a veiy much laigcr scheme of peiennial iriigation, can 
■you not instal pumps much cheaper so as to giadually extend the aiea undei cultivation? 
— A Most of the aieas IS undei cultivation at one time 01 another, but you have got the 
fallow sjbtem With the peiennial canals these fallows will be cut out 

Q Can you begin to cut them out by introducing an artificial means of lifting watei ? 
~-A With inundation canals half aie fallow alieady 

<2 How long do they flow l—A Foi four 01 five months 

<2 From the agiicultural point of view would a perennial svstem of lUigation he of 
greater value than inundation system ? — A If you had the population, perennial would be 
much mole v aluable 

Q What system of cultivation would you introduce if you had perennial irrigation ? 
• — A A constant succession of crops all the year round 

Q For inshmce, in Egypt they get an yield of Rs 300 01 400 an acre foi cotton? 
— A Yes 

Q If it costs Rs 20 to pump water will it not paj to introduce pumping methods ? 
— A When they get the peiennial canal completed they,would give concessions of land and 
the land would be prelty cheap 

Q It will take 10 01 15 years? — A Yes 

Q The whole scheme is hung up at the present time ? — A Yes, for financial reasons on 
account of war 

Q Would it not then be advisable to direct attention to the possibilities of pumping with 
a View to ascertaining whether it is not possible to get a much higher water rate for the 
water 7 — A There has been a good number of these pumps 
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Q Is tins irngntion 'work under the Agricultural Engineer of the Government depart- 
ment ? — J It was staited before I was appointed 

Q Was he exercising any control over them ? — ji No, but he advi^’es uhen he is asked 
to do so as regards new installations 

Q Is there any organised system by Goveinment to try and de\elop work in this direc- 
tion j* A No If any one asks ns for adiice ue examine the scheme for him and send it to 

the engineer 

q In this case IS the lift very high ^ Bound Karachi it is quite small about 20 feet 
maximum 

Sir D J Tafa—Q. Is any attempt mado to popularise manuics ?— ^ Wo have done 
more in the way of gieen manuie and legiiminons crops We haie used artifioi ils to a 1 irge 
extent but we do not recommend them to the outside in the moan time 

Q Are not oilseeds used as manure and is there any attempt made to retain them in this 
country ? — A Oilseeds are more used for feeding than manuiing 

Q I meant cake You said that oil seeds were expoitcd more, if the oil could be pressed 
and the seed cake used for manuring would it not be more sers iccablo ? — A It is a case of 
supply and demand It does not pay 

Q Hai 0 you been able to demonstrate it one way’or the other ? — J We bar e been using 
ordinary oilseed for feeding regularly 

Q With regard to the selling of cotton being entrusted to an Indian agency, is it not 
possible that the idea might ha\o been that all the cotton could bo used in this country if 
the woiL was entrusted to an Indian agency ? If it was gnen to an English agency they 
would export it ? — J Thej would not necessarily export Tlicj w ould sell it in India if thej 
got a better puce They offered to do that 

q Have you any knowledge of the experiments made by the late Air J N Tata ? Ho 
tiled to got cotton grown on the Egyptian system from seed supplied bj him ? — A I started 
the growing of Egyptian cotton on tho farms on tho Eg} pfiaii s} stem, but I altered it consider- 
ably later because we could net get labour The Egyptian cotton IS pm Cl V on irrigated crop 
Mr Tata sent Egyptian seed to iion-iingatcd areas, and therefore his experiment to introduce 
Egyptian cotton failed 

President — q Can you give us an idea of what fcrtiliseis aie ncceptablo m Sind that 
would be absorbed in any quantity ? — A None foi a long time j et— except to a limited extent 
round centres like Hj dcrabad and Karachi 

q Is that due to economic leasons or due to tho special condition of the soil ? — A Partly 
due to the condition of tho soil Nitiogen is tho limiting constituent and you can get nitrogen 
more cheaply by the growth of leguminous crops 

Q You do not recommend, ftom your knowledge of the place, tho use of any fcrtilisorb ’ 
— 'jf. Not in general cultivation 

q In intensive cultivation wdiat fertiliser has been found to be soitablo 1—A Nitrate of 
soda Potash manures aic not required for that class of soil 

q Do you know whothei potash has been found to bo of any a alue as fertiliser in any 
parts of India ? — A In parts of As'am 

q. But not in general agiiculture anywhere ? — A No 

q Is that due partly to the fact that the soil is already charged w itli potash ? A Yes 

q For instance, in Bihar where potash is a product of tho soil in tho form of potassium 
nitrate l—A Yes My work in cotton has been published in a bulletin and I shall send \ou 
a copy of it ^ 


WlTNhSS No 122. 

SIb H E Amiett, Agricultural CJieniiH to the Government of JJengal, 

Wkitten lvideece 

T 1 on lemaiks for tho " Preliininaiy note on tho scope of onquiiybx tho 

Indian Industrial Commission," whic^ Commission Hirough the ^oiein- 

mil ! ^ mentioned that there is quite a big palm sugar lofimng industry carried 

sma I °P"non that theie is quite a scope for the introduction of 

“"“""S''" ' 

“ Semonsfrahonfaolorjbe 

Theie are now a number of quite well equipped scientiOo institutions in India I 
cannot therefoie see the necessity for speoiM arrangements for reseaich in Enn'land It is far 
preferable to appoint men to work m India at thes? institutions! i may mstanJe the ment 
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appomtmeuts of Mr Davis at Pusa to ^ork on indigo problems and of myself to work on 
opium problems m the United Provinces Neither of these investigations could be carried out 
in England in a satisfactory mannei 

It has often occurred to me that efforts might be made to attract research students to India 
to work on special problems There are numerous students who Iming passed through their 
university career have obtained scholarships or exhibitions of say £150 per yeai for 3 vears 
I might mention the Frank Smart studentsUips, 1851 Exhibitioners and the recent scholar- 
ships instituted by the Agricultural Develojiraent Commissioners The holders of these 
latter particulaily have hitheito worked for two years at an English University and then for 
one year on the Continent They could acquire useful experience and have a wide choice of 
subjects in India The amount of their scholarships would however have to be supplemented 
in some way or other Thus I would suggest that Government pay then travelling expenses 
to India and leturu plus perhaps a small allowance ~ 

Q 24 — ^I suggest some such scheme as the following — A science board should be formed ’ 
foi each province, which could bn nominated by Government and should consist of a number 
of well qualified science men That body would keep a list of all the provincial science 
workers When a pioblem came forward for investigation it could be circulated to the 
inembeis of the board or they could meet together and it could then be referred for investiga- 
tion to the man considered most suitable to tackle it 

I do not think the Indian Science Congress could be a sufficiently representative body 
to do this work I feel that a provincial board, having a more limited field of choice could be 
much more capable of allotting an investigation to a suitable man 

Q 41 — (1) I might note here that I have little faith in the figures published annu- Land policy 
ally purporting to show the crop production m Bengal In the absence of a large and 
efficient revenue staff, such for instance as is found in the United Provinces, there seems to 
be no possibility of arriving at oven an approximate figure for crop production in Bengal 
The absence of such a staff is directly due to the peimaiient settlement The figures at 
present published may be more or less relative from year to year but this is all that can be 
sard for them 

(2) There are a few places m Bengal where perhaps cane factories might be successful 
but for the impossibility of the factory to obtun control of its own land and hence though 
Bengalis sard to produce 10 per cent of India’s sugar, I see little prospect therefor cane 
factories 


(3) I hav e, however, advocated the probabilities of the success of date palm sugar fac- 
tories This IS because I think the difficulties of handling palm juice tend to rule out of 
court large estates Thus I think 100 to 500 acres would be the best sizes for palm sugar 
estates Moreover, it would be easier to obtain these smaller estates than the 2,000 to 3,000 
acres required for a cane sugar factory 

Acquisition of land I may mention frequently arouses bad feeling in a district and this 
would tend to cause difficulties to a factory management If, however, Government wants to 
increase her sugai output she must aid in the establishment of these factories Possibly 
eventually, as in some^of the German beet sugar factories, the cultivators might be induced 
to take shares in such factories Gov ernment might even go so fai as to purchase shares in 
a factory for allotment to cultivators whoso lands havm been acquired 


In my note on the palm sugar and alcohol industries attached to this note, I have 
recommended that a special fermentation chemist be appointed to take up work in connec- 
tion with thepalm sugar and alcohol industries I should imagine that each province could 
do with a fermentation chemist I know that the JSxcise Department in Bengal are fre- 
quently in need of someone to whom they can take vaiious investigations 


Imperial techni- 
cal and scientific 
departments 


Q 74 — I do not consider that any measures need be taken to co-ordinate and prevent Co-ordination of 
unnecessary overlapping of the research activities in Government technical and scientific 
departments, special technological institutes and university colleges I do not think there 
is likely to be any real overlapping By any such action as is hinted at scientific work would, 
in my opinion, be hindered 


Q 77 — Every encouragement should be given to the Government technical and scienti- Study of foreign 
fic experts to study conditions and methods in other countries Knowledge obtained at ™olbo4s 
first hand is of far greater value than that obtained from Iiteratuie The trouble is that 
- if one advertises the fact that one is studying a particular subject for the benefit of one’s 
own country that certain countries will not welcome such visitors I may instance Java 
with the sugar cane industry and Turkey, even in pie-war days, as legaids tobacco and opium 
poppy culture where such visitors would not be warmly welcomed 

It occurs to me t&at theie are ccitain Government scientific libiaries m India which Rafercnco 
are unknown to the ordinary workei It might be of advantage if Government made a hbianes 
register of all libraiies It would also be of advantage if a list were made of all sets of 
scientific periodicals arranged according to countiy of publication and subject and stating 
which Indian libraries contained each At present one frequently wishes to consult a journal 
notrn one’s own library and has no idea where to find it m India 

<2^ 110 and 111 —\n my note forwarded to the Commission tbiougb the Government Gcneial 
oUBengal, I have already set out views oti the development of 'the palm sugar industry and 
alcohol manufacture 
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0 113 — As set out lu my cote lefened to above, the tiuit of tbo btindry tree, ubich 
grows m tbc Sundeibans, ib 4ry iich m starch, is veiy abimdaut and should be a cheap 
source of alcohol . 


Itemarls bn the “ Trehminary note on the scope of enqntrp hj the Jndtan Industrial 

Commission ” 

The remaiLs I am submitting herewith refei mostly to the sugar and alcohol industries 
and apply to the following paragraphs of the note 

11 (d) Sugar and alcohol manufictuics 

17 (h) Pioneering industries and handing them ovei to pin ito companies 
As regards— 

19 (^) Illy opinion is that there is at present no need to adopt mcobuics to picveut 
unnecessaiy oveilapping of reseaich activities bj technical departments, 
special technological institutes ind univeisity colleges 


I Sugar prodvction 


Talms as a souice of sugar 


J — Introduction, 

Numerous species of palm trees aie used in diffeient paits of the uorld for the production 
of sugar and alcoholic beverages 

India, however, IS the countiy in which the pioduction of palm sugar is of chief import- 
ance According to a competent autboiity, the '•'late Mr Noel Paton, Dnectoi General of 
Commercial Intelligence, palm sugai represents 17 pei cent of the total cugai production in India 
My own investigations enable me to state that the pioportion is certainly not below 10 per cent, 
which equals loughly 250,000 tons Soraewhoie approaching 100,000 tons of this is produced 
in Bengal alone 

Most of this sugar appears on the market as gui or jagger} In JIadras, I find that 
nearly 30,000 tons aic annually bought by European firms for refining purposes 

In Bengal, Cossipore Sugar Works pui chase a considerable amount of high grade native 
palm sugar for lefimng purposes 

I might add that Jfr Noel Paton put the annual output of refined oommeioial palm 
sugar in India at 64,230 tons valued at nearly 1,000,000 steiling 

It seems strange that an industiy of this magnitude should haveieceived so little attention 
I first tuined my attention to it in 1911 and in 1013, I published a memoir entitled "The 
Date Sugar Industry in Bengal which appealed as a departmental memoir of the Depart- 
ment of Agiicultuie in India This paper gives an account of the histor} and development 
of the industry and of its commercial aspect among othei more scientific m itters I have 
recently been able to devote more attention to the mattci and my experiences convince me 
that the matter is one for consideration by the Indian Industiial Cominission 

I feel that there is loom for a special eslablishment to deal w’lth the question At 
present it simply forms a branch of my work 

The impoitant sugar pi educing palm in Bengal is the wild date This is grown in 
plantations 350 tiees pencie can be planted and these at a conseivative estimate should 
yield tons of gui per acie The average yield of cane giir in India is stated to he under 
1 ton per acre The advantages m favour ot date palms aie — 

1 The low annual cost of cultivation 

2 The tiees will beai continuously for 40 to 50 vcars 

3 One IS certain of a normal ciop year by year and is independent of drought oi flood. 

4 Different palms yield then sugai at different seasons of the year Hence a very 

long season is possible 

6 No ciushing mills are needed to expel the juice 

To my mind these advantages will more than outweigh the disadvantages which aie — 

1 That the trees aie not ready foi tapping until 5-6 years after planting the seeds 

2 That fud Will for the most pait have to be puichased since theie is no inegass is 

in the case of cane 


B — Palms are a cheap source of sugar 

a matter of some 50,000 tons of riw palm sugar and jaggeiy is annually 
used foi refining in European sugar refineries in India would seem to indicate that palms are i 
paying souice of sugar. It is ceitainly a fact that on the basis ofsu gar content palm gur 


• Notes on sugar m India, 1911, by Yi. Noel Paton 
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and 3 aggeiy aie muoli cheaper is a source of refined sugar than is cane gur The following 
analj ses and prices will illustrate this point — 


Suoioso . • 

Keducing eugiis . t 

Puce pel md of 80 lbs , 


Palmi rs ;iag 

Date palm 

geiy from 

gur of Jea- 

Slndns 

sore 

Per cent 

P er cent 

73 to 76 

1 

67 to 78 

1 to 4 

3 to 8 

Rs 2 13 0{a) 

1 

R 212 0(a) 


Cano gur 
Ixrngbt for 
refining at 
Tarpnr Sugar 
Worlis 
Per cent 


75 

7 

Rs 6 0 0(5) 


It is fuithei to be noted that theie has been no upwnid tendency of prices duimg tho 
peiiod of about 16 yeais immediately pieceding the present war 

The following figures aie of interest in this connection A Emopean factoiy which 
refines large quantities of palm jaggery also lefines cane jaggery and Mauiitius and othtr 
sugar as it can get them Eaily in 1915 this firm yiaid the following prices for the&e 
various materials The lefimng value of each kind of sugar is also stated — 



Refining value 

Puce pel maund of 80 lbs 



Rs A p 

Palm jaggeiy . 

64 to 66 

3 3 0 

Cane jaggery 

48 

*6 15 0 

Mauritius sugar . • • 1 

1 

60 

6 15 0 


Palm jaggeiy is here seen to be easily the cheapest material of the three 

It is only fair to lomaik that the price paid foi Mauiitius sugai was considerably aboie 
pie-war rates Palm jaggeiy haSj howsvei, incieased but little in price as a result of the 
war The fairly uniform pi ice of palm jaggery fiom year to veai is another point m then 
favour 


C — Hit] ly English palir sugai factories 

Sugar factones have been established in Bengal at various periods from 1830 to the 
eaily eighties 'Some of these worked at a profit for some time hut they had many 
difficulties to contend with One of the fiist gieat blows was in 1846 when Parliament 
decided in the case of sugar only to encouiage slave labour and igain shortly after this 
duties on all sugars from all parts of the world were equalised 

Another ■'leason why these factones did not continue to be successful was that the 
demand for native lefined sugar was greater than that for the first late sugar manufactured 
by Emopean means and the Europeans lost the trade 

Sugar manufactuiing machineiy has undeigone vast improvement of recent years and 
a factoiy which would now be erected would work much more economically than those of 
the earlier days 

J) — Model n sugai factories 

1 Tarpui Sugai WoiLs — This is a swadeshi company which has within the last few 
years taken over old works which were originally built in 1853 The works were renovated 
some 20 j ears ago I have seen really good sugar pioduced there direct from the date juice 
The factory, however, had to buy juice from cultivators and under these circumstances thej 
could not get enough to work their vacuum pan economically To my mind it was a pity 
that the money put into this venture was not invested in a more compact and lecent factory 
It is important that a factory has contiol ovei trees of its own 

The factory has recently been working as a refinery dealing with date gur and wuth 
cane gur imported from the United Provinces 

2 Eelliluyipam Sugar Factoiy — This is situated in South Aroot, Madras Presidency 
The factory is run on exceedingly sound lines and works up some 2,000 acres of cane per 
season In addition to this it refines very large quantities of palmyra jaggery which it 
imports from all parts of Madras by means of agencies established at various centres Messrs 
Pairy and Co are agents for this factory and they have a large factory in Tmnevelly where 
they make jaggery themselves direct from palmvia trees 

8 SumalLot Sugai Factoiy — This is situated in Godaieiy District, Madras Presidency 
It refines imported and indigenous sugars but depends chiefly on palmjra palm jaggery 
Both Nelhkniipam and Samalkot have distilleries attached to them 


(a) Pi 106 received by cultivatoro 

(b) This includes cost of carnage from United Piovmoes 

* Price asked by cultivators and not actually puroba'ed by factory as rate is considered too high 
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There aie two lines of work in Bengal wliicli I piopose , 

1 The improvement of the native industry — 

(a) My own work has shewn that if the Bengal cultnators take up the practice of 
hmiDg the pots in wliicli they collect ilio juice tliat tlie } 2 eld of gur nnglifc 
be increased something libo 20 per cent Liming is universal m Madras 

(a) By introducing a more economical furnace — hly own uork has shewn that 
there is considerable wastage of fuel. 

(e) There seems reason to belieic that ccntnfngals might be intioduced for refimng 
the gur At present 'lery wasteful native refining piocesses aio m use This 
native refining industiy is a verj largo one 

2 The edalhslmev,t of an vp~to date white sugar factory for the production of sugar 
dll ect from the juice— 1 may mention hcic that it is unlikel) that largo central cane sugar 
factories will ever he possible in Bengal since it w ould bo impossible for such a factory to get 
control ovei a Buflicient area of land scvcr'il thou'^aiids of ncics for ono factoi’j 

I believe, boa or or, it is possible in the case of the date palm indnstrj to e-,tahli»h lerj 
payincr factoues to deal with the pi oducc of ono to five hundred acres It is a factory such 
as this which I would like to sec established It seems to me, howcier, that Goiernment 
would have to stait a pioneer factor} The cxpciimcntwould cost Goiernment at leasta 
lakh of rupees hut a good pait of tins would be lecoicred b} sale of the factory if it were a 
success 

If it he consideied that the industiy IS worthy of inicstigation, then a special fcicntifie 
officer with competent staff would hive to he entertained since tlicro are numerous lines of 
work which promise to he of benefit to the industi} , 

I might suggest that this same staff could probably help the Excise Department with 
investigations dealing with fei mentation Investigation of the nij a ] aim and of the fruit of 
the Boondry trees as sources of alcohol are cases which iniinediatcl} ocepr to mo 

Sources of alcohol — I Nipa palm (nipn fnilicans) — Gibbs in the Philhppmc Islands 
has of recent }ears performed much laluable work on Iho siib}cct of the use of certain palms 
for alcohol production In the Phillippmes the mpa palm (mpa fnitaaus) is a itry impor- 
tant source of alcohol 

The following table shows how the pioduction of alcohol from mpa palms has been 
inoreasmg in these islands — 

Gftllon< of 
proof spirit 


1905 . . . 591,000 

1900 . . ... 1,210000 

1907 ..... , 1,050000 

1908 . . 1,710,000 

1909 , . 1,670,000 

1910 • .... 2,131.000 

The followang table compiled b} Gibbs “ shows the comparaliio figures as to the cost of 
production of alcohol from various sources The cost is giien in U S dollara and 
the cost given in the table lefers to the cost of the law raatcnal required to produce ono litre 
of 100 or of 180 proof spirit, rospectiioly 

Source 

Cost of raw materials required to 
produce ono litre — 

100 proof ISO proof (90 per cent alcohol) 

Sagai beets at $ 4 76—6 00 per ton 

Sorglium stalks at S 3 per ton 

Sugar cane at 5 3 to 3 25 

Beet cDolasses at S 16 per ton 

Cane molasses at S 0 12 per gnl , 

JeruBslom artichokes S 6 per ton , 

Cassava a*^ § 6 per ton — * 

Potatoes at S 4 per ton poi culls 

Sweet potatoes at $ 8 per ton 

Barley at $ 0 66 per bush of 48 lbs 

Maize at SO 70 „ „ „ 66 „ 

Oats at SO 35 „ „ „ 32 „ 

Rve at S 0 80 „ „ eg „ , 

JN ipa at $ 0 00389 per litre equivalent to 65 per cent 
alcohol 

^''Sh'ol ^ sq^ivalent to 6 5 por cent 

^°Xobol ^ ® equivalent to 6 07 pei cent 

lActual case of ono dislilleiy) 

I 

S 

0 033 

0 032 

0 028 

0 028—0 029 

0 032 

0027 

0 019 

0 021 

0 031 

OOU 

0 037 

oaiB 

0051 

0 016 

0 0381 

0 0188 

! 

0 058 

OOaO 

0 050 

0 050-0 053 

0 039 

0018 

0034 

0 037 

0030 

0 074 

0 060 

OOSJ 
i 0 092 

j 0 027 

0009 

0 083 


* Plnlhppinc Journal of Science, 19 U 
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Gibbs concludes that nipa sap is the cheapest source ol alcohol in the world 

The nipa is a swamp palm which grows greganously about the mouths of tidal livers 
In the Phillippmes large swamp areas are covered by natural giowths of this palm 

It also grows very commonly in the Sundaibans I have myself seen plantations 
at Cox’s Bazar and have examined the juices chemically At Cox’s Bazai country liquor 
IS made from the juice In the Phillippmes the tendency has, of recent years, been in 
the direction of leplacing the old pot stills by laige up-to-date distilleries 

Gibbs quotes the case of one distillery which is producing 93 percent alcohol (186 proo£) 
at a cost of 0 10 peso per Iitie with then plant running 12 hours per day This is eqmvalent to 
11 4 annas pei gallon On a 24 hours basis with the introduction of some additional econo- 
mies Gibbs says that this grade of alcohol could be produced at 0 07 to 0 075 pesos per litre 
« e , 8 annas pei gallon, These figuies include the o\er head expense of the distillery and 
nipa groves 

Stiggeslions — It ceitainly seems that we have in the nipa palm an exceedingly, cheap 
source of alcohol The nipa palm flouiishes on land n Inch is practically useless foi anything 
else I suggest that a survey of the existing nipa palm areas and of areas suitable foi their 
growth be taken up in Bengal, 

2 Soon hy tree fi uit 

I undeistand that the fiuit of the soondry tiec which grow’s m profusion in the 
Sundaibans is veiy rich in starch and tnat the Excise Department are of opinion that a 
nipa distilleiy might also utilise this substance I theiefore also think that information 
should be collected as to the amount of soondry fruit available By means of the amylo 
proce=B a very cheap alcohol should be produced from this substance 


3 Dalestigai molasses 

A considerable amount of this substance is annually bought by large distilling firms 
At present the annual variations in price are very large as the following table will show ! — 


Season 

Price per maund of 
80 lbs 


Es A r 

3898 1899 

1 15 0 

1899-1900 

2 10 

1900 1901 

2 4 0 

1901-1902 

1 13 0 

1902-1103 

18 0 

1903 1904 

1 11 0 

1904-1903 

2 10 

1905-190G 

2 13 0 

1906 1907 

1 11 0 

1907 1908 

1 16 0 

1908 1909 

1 12 0 

1909 1910 

i 

2 0 0 


It will be of interest to work out the cost of the date molasses required to produce one litre 
of proof alcohol in order to compare it with the cost of other raw materials as set out m 
Gibbs’ table above 

One maunl of date molasses will easily yield 4 gallons of 100 proof spirit This equals 
IS 2 litres If we take Bs 2 per maund as the puce of the molasses then w e find that one litie 
of pioof spiiit costs us 1 75 annas oi in the terms of Gibbs table §0 03o It has been stated, 
however, by a man in the trade that to a sugar factoiy with its own distillery the cost of the 
molasses would nOtbe moie than Be one per maund and with this view I agree Under these 
circumstances, the raw mateiial required to produce one hire of proof spirit would not cost more 
than 0 018 and would almost rival nipa palm sap in Gibbs’ table as the cheapest source _ of 
alcohol 

Snyyeshons — To my recommendation for the establishment of a sugar factoiy I would 
add that a distillery should be run in connection with that factory I know of one 
European film of standing who would piobably take the matter up, providedGovernment 
gave them certain reasonable facilities 

Under the present conuitions of spirit manufactuie from Bengal date molasses the sugar 
manufacturer after havmg used primitive and w^asteful methods for the production of 
this sugar has to make a big piofit on his molasses The distiller in turn has to make a profit 
If the distillery were attached to the sugar factory it is obvious that the alcohol could be pro- 
duced at a much lower rate 


Oeal EvIDE^CE, 8th DecembeKj 1916 

Fresident — Q, I want to know fiom you if this system of scholaiships that you refer to 
lyould be responded to if w e de\ eloped it by bringing out from home men of the demonstrator 

89 
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and assistant lecturer ch's, possibly even post graduate reseaich sfudents ? A lime often 

thono-ht of the scheme myself ‘U'hen I was at hoine on study leav e I met qui o a number of 
Toung people who were doing post graduate vorl. It stiuch me that it u ou d be an extiemely 
good thing if they could be guon an opportunitj of doing their post graduate voik in India 
They would have to be caiefully selected 

“ 0 Is it not a fact that in trying to recuiit voung men they u dl not commit Ihemsches to 
a’full service, but will come out for a short period ? -A That v ill be one of the conditions, but 
Government might approie thcir uorlc and make it voith their while to sta} 

Q The woilang of that sjstcm is not comcnient undoi the ordiiniy sen ice regulations If 
a man comes out foi a short period he has one me on his uork and one me on something else 
We might got over that dillicultj by instituting a sjstcm of scholarships that uoiild induce 
the man to take an inteiest in the noik and tint uoiild give suitablo recruits for the scientifio 
and technical departments l—A That is my idea 

Q Do you think there are enough problems to engage their attention?—^ There are 


plenty of problems 

Q You sun-gest that each province might be prmided with fermentation chemists That 

of couise would not applv to tho smaller pi OMiices Do jou think there would be enough 

occupation foi eight or nine fermentation chemists in the country ?—A I could hardly go so far 
ahead as that Aftei tho scheme is slaitod you would then be able to say Tlioie are two or 
three prounees howeaer which want men straight away. Bengal ought to Imo one and 
United Provinces anollici Madras can hare one I think work laii ho found for tl\o 


Q With lefcrencc to yom suggestion that Govcinincnt scientific lihraiios might be bottei 
known, it has been suggested to us that thcic ought to ho a sort of libnra census in India 
with descriptive card catalogue of the contents of caoh libnry Would that appeal to you 
as a suitable way of bringing these libraries into gicatei use ? — A As long as they are 
sutEciently advertised 

Q If there were a central autborite to whom we could ivrito for information as to what 
literature to get oil any subject w ould not that bo a good thing J—// Tint would mean tho 
establishment of a special library organisation 

Q Don't you think tint you w ant an oiganisation if it is going to be of any use? — A 
That would mean a aerv laigo organisation 'J’hcro are doubtless =o\ei il evccllent scicnlific 
libraries in India lerv little known to the majoritv of workers Tims we Invo an excellent 
one at the Agncultiual College, Cawnporc Aloro libratics of this tvpc would be useful 

Q If library catalogues arc issued in pamphlet form they become buried like tho agnoul* 
tural bulletins They are not lead by anybody ? — A W hat I think is theic ought to bo some 
one to whom wo should bo able to write for information 


Q Do yon think a central organisation would bo more efficient ?—A I do, 

JIf A Cliaifcrton — Q About tho doielopmont of date palms as a source of sugar, is 
there any difficuUv in Bengal in regard to tho operations of tho Excise Department? — A Kono 
in Bengal 

Q Do date palms require any parfaculai soil for a x igourous grow th ? — A I have seen 
growing on all kinds of soil 

Q Has the yield of juice any relation to the soil ? — A I Inve no o\ idence at all on 
that point but the people in the palm districts think it Ins 

Q Is growth in any way effected by rainfall ?—A In the places where Ibcro is much less 
ram certainly the palms are not so flourishing Bengal palms are moic flourishino' than 
those of Central India ° 


Q How do the Bengal cultivators boil the juice ? — A In ordiinrv cartlionixvarc pots in 
the ground 

Q Whatkindofjaggery do they make?— ^ Itisiatheia solid rab It is not quite 
so liquid as a rab and it is not a solid gur It is ratliei thick 

~ ^ worked up in refineiics ? — A In Bengal gui is only bought by the Tarpur 

Sugar Works tor refining and a very large quantity ot it is refined by native methods I 
should think 20 to 25 per cent of the total gur is refined by natixo methods 

Q process do they nse? A The gur is beaten up just to mix it up with sugar 

crystals and it is placed m a big basket bolding two oi tliieo raaunds and it is allowed to dram 
for a week The molasses drams away below They put water weed to a depth of two inches 
and allow the process to proceed for anothei length of tune and the top two or three inches 
in the basket become whitened We work it in this way until tho whole process is 


1 refiued a few maunds last year 


Q Have you tried to introduce refined methods ? — A 
We had absolutely no difficulty in getting crystals 

In regard to your lemarks about the Manufacture of cane jaggery in Bengal hai e any 
expenments been made to improx e on tho indigenous methods There is nothing al all being 
done in the way of improvement ° “ 

^ cultivation of sugar cane at all concentrated m any parts of Bengal ?—A No 

mostly in scattered areas Theie are only one or two places in which cultivation is concen- 
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Q The cane is ciushed in bnllock nulls ? — A Yes 

Q Have power nulls been tiied ? — A We were ialbng of putting one up likethosc at 
work in hlysore They have just obtained a small power mill m Eangpur They aie 
going to tri it on the Goiernment farm and ir they find that it is working satisfactorily 
theie IS an idea of trying it in the noith of Mjmensingh district 

Q Is there any market in Bengal foi the molasses apart from the distilleiies ? —A There 
IS fair market foi mixing it with tobacco I am afiaid a lot of the molasses is specially imported 
from Java for that puipose 

Q At present the supply of molasses is not equal to the demand ^ — A It pays the people 
to import Java molasses 

Q You make suggestions about the maaufacture of alcohol from the soondry tree Has 
anything been done in that duection ? — A No 

Q To test such suggestions what organisation should be arranged Do you think there 
ought to be a Department of Industries in Bengal ?—~A It is rather a difficult question to 
decide on I consider there ought to be some board oi other for consideiing these problems 
and there ought to be a man who is put on special work entiiely for this 

Q d here IS nobody in Bengal to deal with these questions ? — A I started the woik on my 
own responsibility and I am now getting to a stage when the work is too much for me 

Pjesident — Q Is there not a greht deal of routine woik to be done in the laboratories in 
addition to these investigations ? — A There are quite a uumbei of things to attend to I have 
recommended certain improvements but in order to push them it means that I have to leave 
my legitimate work and go from village to village in older to demonstrate them 

Q If you had a Depaitment of Industries in Bengal you would be able to put forward a 
variety of suggestions and proposals foi the development of the local products ? — A In one or 
two instances I could do that straight away 

Q Would you consider it bettei to hand ovei these-qiroblemB to a department of that 
character, which should be more oi less commeicial in its objects, or is it necessaiy to go 
through the intermediate stage in which these questions should be dealt with by specialists 
deputed from a central technological institute or from a central department of chemists to 
cany out the work to a fuither stage before any actual commercial developments are attemp- 
ted ? — A I thmk the stage has come now when the work could go before the commercial 
people 

Q Have you placed these proposals before commercial people at all ?—A Yes 

Q* Is there any prospect of anybody taking the matter up ?—A Theie is the prospect of 
one firm taking it up 

Q Do they want Government assistance ? — A They want some guarantee for spirit con- 
tract / 

Q. In a case like this before you could be justified in asking a commercial firm to take it 
up, Government or some body should organise the work on a commercial scale and thus 
bridge over the gap between the laboratory and actual commerce That would requiie con- 
tinuous attention on the part of the technical specialists ? — A That is why 1 wanted Govern- 
ment to come in If Goveiomeut could set aside, say, about 400 acies of land and if the test 
could be run (there is some risk but not veiy much) by Government as a test factory and were 
successful, I do not think there will be any difficulty in getting people to take tne matter up 
Of course one has to iisk failure 

l)r a Hopltnson — Q, Have you been lent by the Go\ ernment of Bengal to the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces foi reseaiches on opium 1 — A Yes 

Q How did that investigation originate ? — A There has been a shortage at home of 
medical opium as the opium laia down by the British Pharmacopoeia must contain 9 5 to 10 5 per 
cent of morphine The Indian opium is said to contain 5 to 6 pei cent of morphine which is 
lower than the home requirement That is the leason why this opium is of no use for medicinal 
purposes and now Government thinks it is a convenient opportunity to step in and take the 
Turkish trade Most of the medical opium is obtamed fiom Tuikey That was the reason- 
that gave rise to the investigation 

Q I want to get at this point, whether the Government of the United Provinces took this 
Up as a commercial proposition or at the request of the British Government ’ — A It was through 
the I’lnancial Department of the Government of India that I was appointed I think it was 
thought that theie was no reason why India should not produce some of the opium the 
trade of which till now was in the hands of Tuikey My services have been placed at the 
disposal of the United Provinces Government for six months There is no possibility of the 
work finishing before three years 

Q VI hat about your work in Bengal ? — A There is no one to attend to it Mi Pinlow is 
acting for me and he is doing three men’s work 

Sir F, H Sternal t — Q How long have you been out in India ? — A Ten years next May 

Q If the Government were to start these demonstration factories that you suggest what 
amount of capital would be required ? — A I wrote home to a Scottish engineering firm I got 
estimates for a factory to produce a ton of sugar a day The cost will be CO to 70 thousand 
rupees. 

^ - 39 A 
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I think tlioio Mould bo agood 


Q Would you bo able to got ibo labour in Bengal?—-/ 
deal of labour available 

Q Tlicro would bo no difficulty about tbtit ?— y/. I do not UunK ho 

Q You say that you have lorylitllofaitb in tbc figurci rogatding crop production o£ 
Bengal?-./ I do not Lnou uhetbor I ought to bare madetbat remark It Is my oun opinion 
1 have anued at that entirely from tlio point of new of sngai m ubicli I bar c be n interes- 
ted Having seen the systems in the United Proniioos and in Bengal tbcrc is no comp insou 
between them 


Q You cannot make any suggestions?— yf Not uitli things as Ihoj arc 

Mr G B low~0 Do you knou the cost at winch Java nkobol could bo landed in 

Cnlcuttoatprc-wariates?— .//Idonotroniembcrtbeprc-war rale. I tbmk it u orked out to 

12 annas a gallon 

(3. What degree of strength? 95 percent by volume that is IS2 proof or •=omcllimg of . 
the sort?—./. They could import it at much less The majority of the molaB--cs in Java is 
simply thrown away 

Q Do you think that any proposition of the kind lliat y ou mention for making sugar out 
of these palm tioos could bo successful without an cvuso distillery bebind it f 'j/ 1 think 

tbero is a possibility of eucecss but I tbiuL tbut ixny firm wbo \\cnt into it ^vouul want a 
Bpmt contract a 

<3 Supposing ho had not got a contract for the supply of portable liquor, ho will have to 
produce industrial alcohol If ho wanted to ntihso Ins palm juice he Would have to make 
industrial alcohol? — / If ho could not get a market for mola'-bcs as such 


Q Do you think be could?—./ There is a big demand for molaa.e-. in Bengal 
Q Java would be a serious competitor ? — A Wo could cisily und'-rsoll thorn 
Q You say tbcrc is little prospect of cine factories in Beng"!! owing to tbc difiiculti of 
getting land Do j'ou know that in Bihar thare are largo cane factoncs vvuhout much land 
of their own ?— / That may he but in order for i factory to be successful it must have 
absolute control over at least one fourth of the land on which its cane is grown 


Q Do you think that is essential ? — A Th it is absolutely nccoB’'ary 

Mr A Chatlerlon — <2 Have you any experience of sugar cano cuUiv ition in other parts 
of India ? — A Yes I ha\o been in most of the provinces 

<2 What would you consider as the best way of attacking this quost'on of dc' eloping the 
cultivation and mamificturo of sugar m India Do you know the Kvetem that is being 
worked in the South of India Do you consider tint there is any considerable prospect of a 
successful del elopraout of sugarcane cultivation by the installation of small power factones 
foi the manufacture of a higher cins. of jaggery or gur? — / Aft r I v l■.lfe^l 5[y sore I came 
back with the idea that we might start a small fictory On the same lines somewhere in 
Bengal But here the conditions would ho cutirolv diuoiont If wo could make a good 
class of gur noue would go to the refinerv We have not so many concentrated areas It 
IS very hard to get 100 acres IE a block It is only in two or throe places that the factory 
IS likely' to bo successful m Bengal 

Q In Bengal would there be any difliculty about pulling up a coulrvl factory ’— / I do 
not think you could The cane atea is scattered and the growth i*- uncortain 

^ They grow regularlv y ear by year? — A Avery large portion of the Bengal cajio is 
chewing cane Bengal is a very large consumer of chewing i ino 

Q. Do you think the lower classes of the country prefer gur to sugar ^ — A This is mr 
opinion The low or classes prefer gur 
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WnimH EvIDI.^cl 

Q U —I joined the Indian Agricultural Service m 1001 I first came to this country 
to assist in obemicaliesearob work in indigo, but I was only directly conncoled with this 
investigation foi about a year Latterly 1 have made a special study of fibres, pnncipillj jute 
Q 16— I have written a separate note in which I have dealt m detail with improve- 
ments which are possible m connection witb juto cultivation Piogrcss m ati-ncuUmnl 
research and the application of its results Las been comparatueh bIou m Beno-al? partly I 

think, because the possible impiovemeats arc not quite so obMOus as in some other parts of 

India and partly also, poihaps, because the cultivatoi is, on the whole, bettor off and not quite 
so easy to convince He m now, however, sJzowitig m no uneeitam manner tint ho is willing 

Agnoultuial Depaitmenl, and there is nl 
vntrcoinvi ultimately all the improv ements suggested by the department will come 

into common practice The laiyat is also taking kindly to co-oporativo principles, and 
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co-opeiative ciedit is bound to play a determining pait, at least in regard to progress in 
directions involving outlay of capital 

Qs 17 and 18 — Ordinarily a scientific expert uould be able to offer advice, in the routine 
of hiB official vrorli, to a piivate company whose enterprise is on similn lines If the advice 
Required IS of a very special natuie, the companj', if wealthy enougli, would letain its own 
experts, but if not the advi'abihlj of loaning a Goaeinmcnt expert to such a company would, 
in my opinion, depend on whethei or not the development of the enteiprise would be a matter 
of public impoitance In such a case it would seem fair that Government should have the 
determining voice in legard to the publication of the results of reseaiches made by the expeit, 
but it would also seem to follow that, in the case of such a special Bub 3 ect, Government 
would, in coming to a decision in the matter, he largely guided by the views of the expert 
himself 

and 22. — ■! have consulted the Scientific and Technical Department of the EcBearch abroad 
Imperial Institute on several occasions, and have found it useful in obtaining commercial 
information and opinions regaiding various fibre products I consider that such an 
organization would continue to be valuable foi these purposes, but with the development of 
the scientific depaitments in India, it would seem that, in the future, technical problems 
will be more and moie ad\antageously worked out on the spot by officers possessing local 
know ledge in addition to a scientific equipment The woiker in India would certainly 
generally be in a belter position to obtain, or if necessary, produce under his own control, 
the raw material foi his investigations , but here again he would probably, on their successful 
conclusion, receive valuable aid from an agency in England in placing new or improved 
products on the market It w ould seem that this could well be one of the functions of an 
Advisory Council for Eesearth in England Anotheil function would be to const’tute a 
central bureau to wdiich manufacturers tould communicate then ideas regarding improvements 
in the preparation of raw products, or any other needs of their respective industries which 
workers abroad could help to satisfy 

Q 24 — If any oiganization weie requiied in Indii whose functions would be similar to 
that ot the Advisory Council for Research in England I would suggest that an enlarged and 
broadened Board of Scientific Adxice might serve the purpose The Board might consist of 
a nucleus of permanent members, as at present, but it should have the power, if that is not 
the case at present, of co-optrng other members whose special experience would be of value in 
framing a particulai policj Such members would not neeessaiily be scientific men , it 
would be of use on many occasions to have advice of a sound businessman with a knowledge 
of the commercial aspect of the matter under discussion It might not prove feasible to 
have a commercial committee of the Advisoiy Council, but periodical discussions with 
repiesentative men, who might happen to be commercially interested in the mvestigations 
in progress, would almost certainly piove of great help to those engaged in the research 

Q 25 — As far as my own work is concerned I consider a further survey of the fibre Surveys for 
resources of India to be highly desirable Such woik could well be carried out in collabora- industnaJ 
tion with the Botanical Survey aud the Eoiest Service purposes 

I can make no definite suggestions regarding the exact oiganization of such a survey, 
hut in the case of fibies it would probably commence with the collection and investigation of 
matenal w’hich is likely to be of commercial value either to existing industiies or possibly 
m the formation of new ones The staff required for such work could only be decided by 
experience 

Note on riBREs 

The fibies cultiiated, oi capable of cultivation, in Bengal aie as followfi — 

(1) Jute — Corchorus Capsulans Coichoius Olitoiius 

(2) Sann hemp — Ciotalaria Juncea (Son-pat) 

(8) Hibiscus Cannabinus — Mesta pat, Bimhpatam jute, etc. 

(4) Elax 

(5) Sisal hemp, 

(6) Rhea 

(7) Coooanut fibre 

Of , these 3 ute oveishadows all others in the area devoted to its cultivation and the great 
Volume of its trade 

Jute 

[(1) Information contained in pi evious publications — Rapeis aie jmt u^i from which 
most of the infoimation regarding 3 ute can be gathered ] 

(2) BisU tbuiion of G Capsulans and G Ohlortus — ^Buoily it may be said that C 
Capsulans is genenlly cultivated all over Northern, Eastern and South-Eastein Bengal , 
while Corchoius Olitoiius is moie common in Western, Soiith-Westein and Southern Bengal 
The division is roughly a climatic one, hut an increasing pioportion of C Oiitonus has 
been grown on high land in Eastern and South-Eastern Bengal of icceut years This is 
probably due to the piessuie of the largely incieased aiea undei 3ut3 lu Eastern Bengal , C 
Ohtorms is sown later than C Capsulans so that the cultivation of both Linds tends to 
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prolong the somcgBCSon and thus enable the culti;atoi(o conduct his operations Mith less 

strain on his buUocLs and himselE 

rs) Immovementsa^aimiUof the woru of the Agneulinral J)cpcirtmni -{a) Tho 
uorL of the Agucultmal Dcpaitment m the list ton jears has shenn that considcrablo 
.ni;iofemisL possible, paitlj thiough the use of the improved seed and partly through 
impioved aguoultuial piactieo, such as tho application of suitable imuuie 

(i) SeeA In the caso of seed foi instance —Caiefull> made field tests carried out 
in the present season (1916), with the lul of Calcutta jute firms at their mofussil .igenei^ 
have shewn that the departmental puio line seed is capable of belter jiclds of libro, as 
compared with the vanous local v meties. averaging something him tvvo maunds per 
saY 12 pel cent There is already a considerable demand for this seed hst vear (1515) 
about 6 tons (150 maunds) vveie sold, this veai (lOlG) 13 tons (SiO iinunds) aro available 
and aiiangcments are being made to produce about 50 tons (over 1,000 maunds) noxt season 


(c) Manures lu tho case of manures — It has been shown that tho application of lime, 
phosphates and ixjtash to tho red soil tracts icsulfs in considcrablj increased fields, averag- 
ing from 2-1 maunds of fibio per acre and, in addition, inarkedlj improved rail crops It 
has been proved that such treatment results in considorablj increased net profits and, as a 
lesult of dcmonstiations, cultivators m the led soil tracts are, with the aid of co operative 
banks ilready takiim it up 'the ver^ pronounced lack of lime ind phospliatcs which 
chaiacteiwes tho red soil tiacts is tvpical ilso, in a modified degree, of practically the whole 
of North-Eastern India and IS, no doubt, duo to the continued solvent action of the bcavv 
lainfall which this tiact leceives An ij fiom the red soil however, f r , on the new alluvium, 
it IS always possible to leap evcellent crops aftci general, as oppo'od to special, manuring and 
under such conditions the cousei vat ion of tho natural supplies of mnmiro becomes a point of 
great piacticalimpoitauce The loases of covv dung arc very great, partlv' through its being 
used as fuel and partly through ciielessncss in regard to the btomgo of the remainder, and 
it IS part of the programme of the district stoff of tho Agricultuial llcpirtmcnt to induce culti- 
vators to exercise move ciro than they arc in the habit of doing in this respect 

EYperimoutal tnals hav o lecently show n th it the w ater vv cods, vv Inch grow in such 
quantity in some of the low -lying tracts, irc pailvculatly nob in minurial ingredients and 
that in a rotted condition or, after burning in tho form of ash, they art, capable of producing 
such increases in the crops cultivated as will amply repay tho cost and trouble of tbcir collec 
tion, 


(4) Estimate of potential tmproiement rciuhrcd fiosnfjlebg the teorJ of the Agrteullurtil 
Eepartvieut — On tho whole the degree of potential improvement in tho yuto crop of Bengal 
as indicated by cvperimental results now available, would appear to be in the region of 
25 per cent , but tho progiess towards such improvomeut must tpke many j ears in the abccnco 
of a largo and efficient district slaff 

(6) Help of eo operative credit societies m introduction of iirproien.ents triohtng 
expenditure of capital — In tho dissemination of now knowledge and distiibution of selected 
seed the Agricultural Department’s district staff is a suflicieut agency , but when tho cultivator 
wishes to buy iinprov cd imjilements and c\pcn«iv 0 maiiurcs the aid of co-operative credit is 
usually an absolute necessity A new iinpleinent may cost Its 20 and the purchase of 
mauuies may cost as much is Its 25 per acre Such expenditures might, and probablv would, 
be recouped several times ov ei in tho course of a y car or tw 0, but theie aro few cultivators 
who can affoid to pay out a lump sum of Its 20 or more Therofoio without the help of 
cooperative credit tho bulk of the cultivators would bo unable to take adv antage of many 
of the opportunities w hich aro, as tho result of the woik of tho Agricultunl De2)artroent, 
open to them. Instances of collaboration between tho Agricultural Department and tho 
CO operative credit societies are already on record in Bengal, and these will multiply in 
proportion as the increased staff of the Agricultural Department is able to demonstrate item 
of improved agricultural practice to thecultivatoi 


Extension of Jute Cnltivalion 

(6) Siatutics legal ding jute crop — In considering this mattei it is instructive to note 
the rate at which the cultivation of yute has increased in recent years In 1874 tho approxi- 
mate area under jute was letuined ns i920,000 acres vvliiob, at 3 bales pei acie, would yield 
lon^ nK In 1902-03 the olficial figuics give an outtuinof GG lakhs of bales, in 

1 ’ m 1909, 90 lakhs, m 1910, 81 lakhs , in 1912, 100 lakhs and in 1911- 

4 +4, 1 tx ^ juto pioduced has increased by iieaily 50 per cent 

n c as ten years and the same may be taken to be true as legaidsthe area undei tho crop 

fmr, d’'' eduction not siiftctenl to heep down prices — Ev on thm enhanced produc- 

same period 

fn ^ was for more iibio A reasonable conclusion 

high puces, tho present tract in which 
jute IS produced is not capable of furnishing all tho fibre which is icquiicd 

Chandi.a Ken’s report, 

Piiden^v^^ Onf Jite was cultivated in all but 11 districts of tho old Bengal 

aiea Ohvm„?K glows jute to day and that on a very small 

Obviously theiefoie there has been no expansion ot the limits of tho tract of country 
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over wLicli 3 Tite is grown, in spite of the enormons inciease in actual acreage under the crop 
It follows that the pioportion of lute to othei crops has increased verj greatly in this tract 
In the districts of Dacca, hlymensuigh, Faridpur and Tipperah the area undei 3 ute is over 
25 pel cent of the net cropped area , in Bogia, Pabna and Eangpur it appioximates to 20 
per cent , while in the 24-Parganahs, Nadia, Jcssore, Hoogly, Howrah and Ra 3 shahi it vanes 
from 10 per cent to 15 pci cent In the whole piovince of Bengal 3 ute occupies 12 pei cent 
of the total cultivated aica 

(9) Interdependence of the lespecitve amoutdt of rice and jute cuUtiation — In tins con- 

nection it IS worth noting tint in thepeiiod 1910-1911, which was an era of uninteirnptedly 
high prices foi rico as nell as for 3 ute, the area devoted to rice in Bengal fell by 1,700,000 acies, 
and the total area under food grains shews a Similar decline, since the commencement of the 
"War, which caused a shrinhage of over 25 pei cent in the aiea under 3 ute, iice cultnation has 
shewn a lapid and progressive recoveiy It is piactically certain that the whole of the mereased 
area put undei 3 uto in the period lOlO-lOW — loughly 400,000 acies — was at the expense of 
food grams , hut even then thcie is an area of over a million acres which cannot be 
accounted for by the statistics aiailablc and which apparently went out of cultivation , in 
fact it would appeal that the increased aiea put undei 3 ute c lused a much more than equivalent 
reduction in the area of food crops There aie two jtossible explanations , fiistly that the piofits 
from 3 ute were so great that the cultivator felt he could afford, if not to buy ^ood, at least to 
stop jiroducing more than he needed foi his own consumption , secondly that the laboui of 
producing so largo a quansit} of 3 ute, the extraction of which clashes in time with the planting 
of nee, made it impossible to cany out the latter less profitable operation to a noimal extent 
Probably both of these reasons tended towards the result which, in anv case, and despite a 
considerable increase of population duiing the peiiod, amounted to a serious diminution of the 
staple food supply of the jnovincc [N B — The population of Bengal increased by 

millions in the decade 1901-1911 ) How far such a jnocess can go on is a question w hich 
I do not pretend to be able to discuss in all its hearings , but although incieased yields of 
food crops will be made possible bjthcwoiL of the Agricultural Depaitment, it would seem 
that, as far IS jiresent conditions are concerned, Bengal will soon leach the limit of economic 
safetpy, if it has not already done so, in regard to 3 ute production 

(10) Insufficient lalow for tnerca’tcd prochictton of jute tn Bengal — How far the present 
laboui snpplj is capable of dealing w ith a largely incieased substitution of 3 nte for other 
crops in the present 3 utc growing tracts is of gicater importance than it appears at first 
sight , for it cannot bo doubted that 3 ute cultivation involves considerably moie labour than 
nee People wbo have been in the 3 ute trade for many years aie almost unanimous in 
believing that the quality of 3 ute brought into the maiket has not been so good in recent 
years. Of course tliero are spasmodic v anations m quality which are due to seasons which 
are suitable or) otherwise , but, there is a strong and general impression that outside this, 
there is a tendenev towards continuous deterioration That this is not duo to the plant is 
certain , it is possible to grow as good 3 uto to-day as ever it was and, given good lotting 
water and careful preparation, the results arc entirely satisfactory It has already been 
remarked that 3 utc cultivation involves considerably more labour than nee and the reaping 
of the crop and preparation of the fibre is one oi the most exacting stages in its production 
If, therefore, the cultivator is coming to a point when hetnes to cultivate moie 3 ate than he 
can conv eniently manage, one of the most obvious signs will be a tendency towards more 
and more careless preparation, and this is 3 ust what appears to be happening 

(11) Importation of laloui —This difliculty is to some extent mitigated by the employ- 
ment of outside labour , for every year large numbers of coolies migrate eastwards from the 
overcrowded districts of Bilni and the United Provinces, more especially to the 3 ute growing 
distncts of Northern Bengal The supply of such labour however is not only limited, but it 
IB expensiv e and, through lack of experience, often ineHioicnt The i esult is an inevitable 
rise in the cost of production of 3 uto as well as a deterioration in the qualit} of fibre 
obtained 

(12) Proportion of pile to other crops tn Bengal approaching its limit — Theie appears 
to be some reason therefore for the contention that, the piopoition of 3 ute to other crops in the 
3 ute producing tract is also approaching its limit 

(13) Prolahle continued increase in the demand, for jute Methods of ino easing the 
supply — On the other hand there IS certainly no ground for believing that the demand for 
3 ute IS likely to slacken more than tempoiarily, and it behoves us to examine the position in 
order to see how any furthei inciease is to be met There aie three possible ways, viz — 

(1) By impioving the yield of fibie in the present 3 ute production area. 

(2) By extending the cultivation of 3 uto to other tracts whore it is not at present 

grown 

(3) By the cultivation, in tracts which are not suitable for the production of 3 ate of 

other plants whose fibre is sufficiently similar to be used as a substitute for 3 ute 

(14) Improved yields of jute fihre — Taking these points in order — The work of the 
Agricultural Department must lead to considerably enhanced yields, not only of 3 ute but of 
other crops by means of improved methods of cultivation and manuring The ultimate 
possibilities in this direction, as far as 3 uto is concerned, may be put at something like 26 pey 
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„ f nr ..T 25 ^hsofbales, but tho icinal realisation of tins incrcaso ovill bo slow, for not 
ola'ethLulhvatorsconservahvo but tbe.r numboi is very groat, tboir holdings small 
and they are spioad over an area as large as Great Britain - 

1151 FoLic new areas -Regarding nciv areas in ailucb 3«to cultuation could 

3 ute without unduly f ^rimnc^ an" nlnio.t' insupcrabR bar in th! 

S"lta^v'" cxlnL and, although numbers of Bongalces from (ho eroii ded coutbern 
Sots aYe belinning to emigrate to Afsain it uould appear ha bj no lung short of a .hole- 
sale colonisation scheme can piogiess be made othor.iso than \cij slowlj 

(16) Fossihtltitcs of ctlcnsion tn FeUr —In Bihar, Pnrncah is a icrj largo pito 
producing centre but Cusack is tho onlr other district iihich groiis moie linn 10,000 acres 
K"r High prices in tho years 1905-0C caused about 10,000 acres of ante to be grciM, 
in 1907 - 08 , in the districts of JfuratFarpur and Champann, but the area fell agmi later 
partly owing to lover prices and parti) to lack of marl ot facilities Since then jute cultm- 
tion has acam shevn a toiidenc) to increase but not to tho evtent vlncli theso areas are 
capable ofsupportmg it There arc large areas in North Bh igalpur, and prob ibli also along 
the Terai in North Darblnnga, .here the jirodiution of jute could almost cert nnh ue m k c 
profitable The edges of the numerous "chars” or depressions in 'liihoot, where sowing 
Muld take place cailj in the ) ear- m 1 chi iiar) -arc capable of growing aery fine crops of 
C Capsulans The fact such land goes under w iter in tho riiiiy season to tho depth ol 
several feet has its parallel over largo aicas of the greatest ]iito growing tracts in Bengal 
It IB not even necess try that a pure crop of jute should lie grown, a common cu'^tom in 
portions of the Dacca district is to broad-cast nee and jiitc together, the aolno of tl c respec- 
tive yields being from onc-third to half for the 3 utc and from otic-half to two-thirds for tho 
rice Thns, while a food crop is asoured the monetar) return is almost uniformly lictter 
than that from a pure nco crop Such a practice is wnrtli traiiig in Bihir Another point 
woithy of investigation is how far C Ohtorms could ho groavii on the higher lands (he desi 
3 ute in districts near Calcutta is not often, on account of scanty rainfall, sown until late in 
J^Iay, or oven the beginning of Juno Siu h conditions ajiproximatc quite reason ihly closely 
to those of Bihar, and I know that (he production of suctessful crops of C Olitorms in good 
high lands there to be more than a possibilitr In most parts of Bihar cheap water communi- 
cation with Calcutta is a vciy great adv antage to start w ith 

(17) CnlUvaixon of snhsttMcs tn iracis not smitiJ for jitle 

Etbuetis Cannahnus — Outside Iho aboNcmenUoned tracts it is doubtful if, jiidot 
jiresent circumBlances, 3 uto could ho profitably cultnatcd on a large scale hut tho qnest'on of 
3 ute substitutes is one which is of consider iblo interest in this connection There would ho no 
ob 3 eot of course in introducing such a suhstitutc into Bengal which is the home of 3 ulc , 
bub there are plants, whose fibio approximates closely to that of pit o, which are capable of 
thriving under conditions, which would be quite unsuitible for yute Of tbeso, //fincKi 
Gannalinns (Bimhpatani ]utc), which is to be mot with m cuIti\ation in ncarh every part of 
India, IS the most promising Its fibre, as I have said, is similar in many respects to yuto 
although, naturally enough, it is not looked on with f ivour in Calcutta, It lias, no\ erlbolc=s, 
especially certain varieties of it, a stronger, and probably a more durable, fibre than yute 
and, for this reason alone, if for no other, its cultnation i« worthy of oneourgcm'’nt It is 
produced on a considerable scale in Madras whero llicrc is a fluctuating area of between 
50,000 and 80,000 acres in the Bast Coast districts A gunny mill whoso annual consump- 
tion is said to be about 25,000 halos has existed for maiu acais it Bimlipatam and it was 
proposed to erect another one at Ellore m the Kistna dislnet It is worth noting that 
Hibiscus Canuabinus is also cultnated throughout Bombay and cspeeialH in Biinr and tho 
United Provinces, so that a comparatn ely small peiccntage incieasc, o\er suili a I irge area, 
would hale a \ery considerable effect on the aggregate supply of fibres of the yuto chss 

(18) 7/ life posstbthttes of Ihhtscus Caintabtntts — Dunng the last ten years I ha\o 
consistently advocated tho merits of Hibiscus Canuabinus fibre as an accept ible substifiito 
for yute and it seems adiisablc to recall the actual facts — 

A considerable shortage m the supply of yuto m tbopeiiod 1901-00 bad led to high 
prices and a very large amount of fraudulent W'atering, in consequonco of winch Goeernmont 
was faced with a demand for peml legislation It was wisely decided that the adjustment 
nf tp! between supply and demand by the production of largo quantities of fibre 

,n leinedy, and the effoits in regard to the improvoment of jute 

mltitatinl nf m MOW of tho profit to bo obtained fiom fbo 

adaisablc to imcstigato the possibilities of other parts 
Genemlof ItrT 905 at the instance of Mr P G Sly, ICS, then Inspector- 

^ extensne tour Ibrougli India with this object in mow. 

Research SRntefpusa m hullot.n No 3 (190G) of tho Agricultural 

one of f Hibiscus Cannabinus as a substitute for jute was 

oneofthe most mportantie im estigation, ns the follow mg quotations show - 

. . It (Hisbisous) possessps the properties which lender it a icasonably efficient substitute 
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foi ]ute It can be grown with success uudei the conditions of soil and climate which obtain 
in most paits of India and consequently is capable of much greater extension than jute, 
which requires, it n oiild appeal, more favourable conditions of soil moisture for its develop- 
ment In Madras, " it is capable of being pioduced in such a scale as to afford 
considerable lelief to the present position of the ]ute tiade " 

“ But it IS not only in Madras that Bimlipatam inte can be successfully grown ns a pure 
ciop It is common throughout Bengal, Bihar, Bombay and the United Provinces as a 
mixed crop and as the figures already quoted show that the cultivation as a pure crop returns 
a good profit — better than most other held crops— there is no reason why there should not be 
an almost unlimited supply of- its fibre 

(19) Selected seed of Hibiscus Cannahinus available — In Madras, where Hibiscus is grown 
as a pure crop, there are tno oi thiee types of which a stiaight growing red variety called 
I'ei ra Gogu is considered by cultivators to be — and is in reality — much the best as a fibre 
producer An investigation of these races of Hibiscus was originally undertaken about 1905 
in collaboration with Dr Baibei, Government Botanist, Madras, but ultimately the seed 
samples u ore handed over to Ml Honard of Posa, who has produced pure cultures and in- 
vestigated the conditions under which the crop must be grown to avoid contamination by 
chance ciossing The department is thus practically ready to supply pure seed of the 
best kinds of Hibiscus in quantity to the cultivator 

(20) JBivilipatam jute in European mailets — It is important to observe that spinneis 
in Europe who aie in the habit of using Bimlipatam jute speak well of it 

Theie is a considerable export of the surplus Hibiscus fabre under various names such as 
Bimlipatam iute, etc , from iMadras to London and Dundee, where it is a recognized item in 
the jute market, and wheie it is bought foi purposes for which jute would otherwise be 
lequiied The buyer of jute is 'thus relieved of a corresponding amount of competition It 
IS worth lemembeiing that in this case also it is by no means necessary to grow a pure crop 
of Hibiscus Cannabuius , indeed, excepting in Vizagapatam, paits of Eastern Bengal and m 
the Puinea distiict, it is more commonly mixed with food crops 

(31) Fw tier evpenmcntal investigation necessary — There are thus considerable possibi- 
lities for the production of jute, or of fibres similar to it, in parts of India outside Bengal, or 
the portions of Bihar and Assam, ivheie jute cultivation is already carried out on a large scale 
No one will deny that jute has biought great riches to this latter tract , but there are indica- 
tions that it IS approaching its limits In view of this I suggest that the investigation com- 
menced in 1905-06 bo le-rpened to deteimine finally the possibilities of other parts of India, 
and especially Bihar and the United Provinces, as regards the cultivation either of jute or of 
similar fibres It is possible that while the War lasts the demand foi jute will not be so 
gieat as it was before hostilities commenced moreovei there may be a consideiable period of 
tiade depression after peace is declared , but ultimately we are bound to see a reciudesceuce of 
the demand for sacking fibres, and I submit that the interval is a favourable time in India for 
establishing a policy in this on a basis of experimental lesults 

(22) Aitifieial substitutes for jute — It is certain that artificial fibre is alieady being used 
to some extent by Germany for sacking , and complete shutting off of supplies of jute has 
rendered the production of artificial fibre on a large scale a necessity The progress in the 
manufacture of artificial fibre is not however confined to Germany , for theie are now several 
factoiies in America which are engaged in making all classes of goods, from carpets to sack- 
ing and tw'ine There are also mills m England, one of which is using a waterproofing process, 
w hich overcomes the tendency of paper textiles to disintegi ate when wetted It is not con- 
tended that these goods aie superior in all respects to those made of jute indeed it is pointed 
Out as a disadvantage, that they are geneially considerably heavier On the other hand they 
bare superior stiengtli and, most important of all, they can already be produced more cheaply 
than jute at anything like its present puce further, though it is not at present contended. 
Outside Germany, that they are intended to compete with jute, there can belittle doubt 
that they will become more and more capable of doing so as methods of manufactuie become 
more peifect, 

(23) Competition of artificial substitutes to be borne by grower — It is impossible at 
present to say definitely whetbei or not aitificial fibie is likely to be a serious competitor of 
jute , but it may be too late if we wait until we have the answer to the question, and the 
obvious sound policy is to take due precautions Undoubtedly the best protection against 
such a menace is an enhanced production of natuial fibre , so that puces, while ensuring a 
good pioht to the grower will not soar to fabulous heights, as is the case at present The 
dangCi is rathei to the cultivator than to the manufacturer , for if it paid him to do so, the 
latter would adjust his machinery to woik on the new product and the whole of the competi- 
tion w ould ultima! ely fall on the grower of jute, just as it did on the indigo planter 

(24) Interests of cultivator and manufacturer identical — ^The cultivator has therefore 
at least as much interest as the manufacturer in seeing a better balance between supply and 
demand than there is at present in the case of raw jute, for even though he might then 
receive rather less foi the fibre he produces, he could look forward with certainty to an un- 
disturbed permanency of moderate profits. 
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In this connection the following quotatione from a note written in November 1013 by the 

Chaiiman ofihe Indian Jnte Mills Association IS fliiroyios - , , i c n i 

« Jnte raw and manufactured, now occupies the fust place iti tlm export tnde of Bengal 
During the ?Ist year, 1912-13, 'it represented over 50 poi cent of llio foreign export trade 
of Calcutta, as follows — 


Jute, law • 
Jute, fflannfacturcd 


21,40,90,501 

22,70,02,510 


47,23,02,041 


to which mnet ho added — 

(1) Jute, raw, exported from Chitlngong 

(2) Juto, manufactured, exported to Indian covft polls 

(3) Exports bj mil and river, tons 99,000 valued at ray 

Totat, 


2,19,18,000 

2.74.00. 000 

9.08.00. 000 

5C, 11,60,0 14 


“Thisycarthcvaliioof the ]tito trade to Bengal will be still greater and surtU it is not 
too much to ask tint Government slioiild take a more ai live interest in the cultivation and 
extension of a crop wlncli dircctlj or indirectly brings into tlio province from 50 to OO crores 
of rupees annuallj 

" It would bo notliing short of a national dmstor if India and Bengal in particular were 
to lose the jute tnde, 

“ The decline in the Bengal silk trade is said to Invo been due to the prev ilence of silk- 
worm epidemics or to some other causes outside Government control There is little risk of 
insect pests being made the excuse for any deilint in the ]nte trade and so long as jute xiro- 

vides the cheapest material for packing and wnpping purposes there is little likelihood of an\ 
interference with India’s monopoly of the trade in this raw material But if ]mc03 of jnte, 
both raw and manufactiircd, arc to remain at pre-.cnt high levels no cflorto will bo spared to 
Xirovide substitutes or to discover other means of haiulling the produce of the woilil 

"Already elevators, wagons and steam vessels arc being const rncled all over the world for 
the handling of gram in bulk The crops in Canada arc nearlj all brought to nnrl ct by tlu 
moans On the IVest Coast of North America efforts an being made to iiiliodnco flic simc 
system In Australia Government’s sanction has been given to the expenditure of large sums 
of money for the like purpose and even in India clev.ators are being erected for the storage of 
wheat 

“ It IS bad enough to find outlets for jiito manufacturers being closed in this fashion but 
worse still IS the knowledge that substitutes for raw julo are nelinllj being discovered The 
following extract fiom the Dundee Trade llcport, dated 3id September 1913^ explains the 
position — 


Terhlosc rersusjute — It would appear as if textiloso were making progress in the 
different countnes It is slated to us (liat the price of jiapcr vani is little more 
than one half of tbo price of jute j am at present high prices 

The textiloso business is 111 the hands of a French Syndicate IVo are informed that 
a new Association is being founded vvilh a capital of 23,000,000 francs to 
establish tbo Ijiroduction of textiloso in different counfrici. Apj;arently the 
right to maniifactiiro is sold for a sum of rendj monej, and in some (.ntos an 
inteiest lb acquired m the different iiiidcitxikmgs liv the ruling sjndicite, while 
royalties are also paid accoiding to production or the guaranteed quantity 

Textilose yarn is a mixture of paper and cotton waste whuli is believed to be infinitely 
superior to all paper yarn Fabrics made of textilose warp and jiitc weft ire 
also greatly superior to the fabiio manufactured from purclj textilose varn 
This industry is in its infancy, whatever maj become of it 

^r««ce--At Kethel there is a small factor)' of bO looms capable, liowevci, of consider- 
able development but there is great scarcity of w orkers Production seems to 
be easily disposed of 

offered a sum of monej m order that they shall not be coropeted 


Gerixa — There ate two mtllB exclusrvely for toxlrloso and one under constiarction 
Ihero IS a mill at Adorf and another at Oppeln, and a third going up in west 

Geimany They have not come to an agreement with the into rmlls in Ger- 
many ■' 

bought up by tbo jute sjndi- 
oml 1 , 1 ^“i® undertaken tbo production of textilose, 

Tbl. themselves to produce a large quantitv per annum There is an 

Association in Austria and also in Hungary, each with a capital of 5^000,000 
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Halt/ — The rights have been acquired by that country, in which venture the Syndicate 
also has an inteiest 

Spam — Theie also is a company They aie setting up a mill to mate papei yarn for 

themselves 

Brazil — Textilose has also been tahen up in Brazil and the patent light pnichased 

North America — A company has been foimed and the necessaiy aiiangements con- 
cluded with the Syndicate 

Bugland — Textilose is also of course in operation m England There is a company in 
Manchester 

" India already has had a costly experience of the result of cheap and efficient substitutes 
being found for the natural article Less than 20 years ago India had 1,688,042 acres under 
indigo producing 237,494 cwts Now only 214,500 acies are under cultivation producing 
37,000 cwts only 

“ Can the Go\ ernment of India and the Government of Bengal afiord to look on idly and 
watch 3 ute follow indigo ? 

“ Scarcity of milling plant and absence of local demand for manufacturing purposes may 
be sufficient reasons for Government not giving more encouragement to the cultivation of 
sugarcane The prevalence of silkwoim epidemics may be the cause of ihc steady decline in 
the silk industiy The introduction of cheap aniline dyes is no doubt the explanation of the 
decayed condition of the indigo trade But so fai as can be ascertained there is no excuse 
f 01 the “ laissex fane” policy adopted by Government to agncultuie in general and jnte 
in particular There aie already mills in Bengal consuming moie than half the total crop 
of jute Capital, machinery and labour are and will be forthcoming to consume all the raw 
material that Bengal can supply Last year jute mills'’ machinery to the value of Rs 86,36,021 
was impoited fiom Biitain into Calcutta for new mills and extensions of existing premises, and 
imports for the cuirent year are also veiy heavy, as more new mills and extensions are still 
undei construction Surely it is up to the Government of India and to the Government of 
Bengal to spaie no efforts for the encouragement of jute cultivation” 

(25) Aittfcial ‘letltnq — Theie is an othei aspect in legard to jute which is assuming 
increasing impoitance In the eaily eighties the question of jute production in the Southern 
State of Ameuca received thorough attention fiom the Government Agricultural Department 
Good crops were grown , but the retting pioved so senous an economic stumbling block as to 
put success out of reach One of the conclusions drawn by the officers in charge of the experi- 
ments was that, while the oidinary methods of retting and stripping lendered jute produc- 
tion impossible in the Southern States, the position would be completely changed by the ad- 
vent of a successful artificial process of extraction Since that time trials with jute in other- 
wise suitable tracts invaiious parts of the world have failed uniformly over retting and strip- 
ping Numerous patents have been taken out , but hitheito none has come into use 
If'ttness hei e gave conjldenttal eitdenee 

(26) Nceemty for Iroad policy lased on expenmenfal investigation — Nevertheless it must 
not be forgotten that the advent of artificially extracted jut fibre, which appears to be 
imminent, will certainly, as already pointed out, help the ceaseless efforts which have been, 
and are still being, made to giow jute in other parts of the world Thus we are again faced, 
fiom another aspect, with the necessity of broadening our policy in legard to the production 
of fibres of the jute class in India fSuch a policy can only rest on an experimental basis, 
and it IS most ad\ isable that the necessary resulte should be obtained as soon as possible 
The cultivation of jute has been of great financial benefit to the Bengal raiyat and its 
extension into other tracts, or the increased cultivation of similar fibre crops, is not likely 
to be less beneficial to the inhabitants of these tracts On this account we should be prepared 
beforehand with the experimental data, so as to be able to grasp the opportuni'ty when 
it comes 

(27) Effect of artificial ertraction in helping tnci eased cultivation of sann hemp — 
"Wholly, 01 partial, aitificial extraction would also greatly help towards an inci eased pro- 
duction of valuable fibres like sann hemp (Ciotalaiia Juncea) in the Central Provinces and 
in the Punjab In both these tracts the lack of retting facilities, as well as of labour 
required for stripping, not only severely limits the amount of fibre produced, but is the 
principal cause of its iiifeiior quality, which has been the subject of so much adverse comment 
in recent yeais 

(28) Sann hemp (Crotalana Jiincea) in Bengal — Compared with jute the importance 
of any other fibre in Bengal is small , the total of ‘‘ other fibres ” than jute in Bengal is 
only ibout 30,000 acies nearly all of which is sann hemp, and the main object of much 
of 'this IS to make use of the fertilising action of the sann hemp plant for the subsequent 
jute ciop Prom this it will be gathered that sann hemp in Bengal is largely a cold 
weather crop, it is onlj in parts of Western Bengal, such as Bajshahi, that it is to be found as 
in the rainy season Practically the whole of the cold W'eatber sann hemp cultivation is 
earned out in the Pabna district where there is a regular trade in its fibre The only other 
districts wheie a peiceptible amount IS to be found are Chittagong and Mvmensing In the 
former the object is tibie production , but in Myrnensiiigh the crop is largely fed off by cattlo 
as a pieliminary to jutc cultivation. 

40 A 
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There is no kr-^e scope foi an increase in sann hemp cultivation in East Bengal The 
nnnflitions are not suited for it in the rams and in the cold w^thei ample soil moisture for 
tSSction of sufficient length, and convenient watei for retting, aie necessa^ Outside 
Pabna nerhaps these conditions might be realized in paits of Fandpiii, Moakhali and 
Sihergani, Lt It IS not likely that anj such extension cou d ever assume fust cl a«s im- 
portance On the other hand It IS qpi4 possible that a consideiable development of monsoon 
Lnn hemp cultivation might take place with advantage in those parts o£ ^Ust Bengal 
Xre iS would be a precaiious crop The yield of sann is less than that of jute, but its 
pnce is\igher and has been steadily rising for the last six years U^^er t e e circum- 
stances and considering its fertilizing action on the soil it is quite possible that it might prove 
a more satisfactory field crop than yute 

mSibiscus Gannahnus -This plant is only cultivated to a small extent iii Bengal 
It IS cultivated undei practically the same conditions as Coichoius plitonus and as the lattei 
vields a heavier crop of fibre theie is no object in attempting to exploit Hibiscus Cannabinus 
as a substitute m Bengal Hibiscus Cannabinus is however capable of glowing satisfactorily 
on a less rainfall than would suit Corchorus Olitorius and for this reason it has claim to 
serious consideration if means of incieasing the production of fibies of the jute class outside 
Bengal are to be investigated It is widely cultivated throughout India and in Vizagapatam 
it IS one of the staple monsoon crops Elsewhere it is chiefly giown to provide home made 
lopes but a considerably laigei aiea is almost certainly possible Its fibie is a well known and 
recognised item in London and Dundee wheie it is used for purposes foi which jute would 
otherwise be required and although it is not looked on with favour in Calcutta it would seem 
nevertheless that it is capable, if necessary, of lelieving pressure on the jute to a very considei- 
able extent The possibilities of this crop as a substitute for jute have already been discussed 


(30) Flatc^ Itnum Usitatmmum — ^The cultivation of linseed as a gram crop is common in 
all parts of Northern India , but it is nevei grown for fibre Although botamcally identical, 
the cultural differences between Indian linseed and European flax aie considerable The stem 
of the foimei is short, often veiy branched, woody, contains very little fibre of brittle nature 
and the plant produces a large amount of seed , the latter is a much more delicate plant grow- 
ing as a single straight stem, winch m the best varieties is hollow like a corn stalk, containing 
very little wood and a compartively large poition of fibre Each plant has in fact been 
specially selected for the purpose for which it is cultivated It follows that the Indian linseed 
IS entirely unsuitable for the production of fibre 


Erpermental cttUivaiton of flax —Nuraeious attempts have been made to mtioduce the 
cultivation of European flax for fibre into India, but none has yet succeeded in establishing it 
as a staple Cl op many tract The most lecent, as well as the most systematic, trials took 
place m Bihar between 1908 and 1913 undei the joint auspices of the Government of India 
and the Bihar Plantei’s Association These trials showed that excellent flax can be giown in 
Bihar and that a reasonable profit can also be obtained The cultiv ation of the crop howevei 
needs special caie and the extraction of the fibre is an intricate process which needs expeit 
supervision 


In the United Pioviuces, on Government faims and with iiiigation, even better results 
have been obtained than in Bihai and attempts have been made to induce cultivatois to grow 
the crop , it is too early yet to say whether these attempts will succeed, but it is faiily certain 
that central letteiies will have to be established if the best quality of fibre, and consequentlv 
the best monetary leturn, is to be icalized Veiy good flax has also been giown in Assam hut 
nothing can yet be said as to its ultimate prospei ts and the same may be said of Kashmir 

The crop grows well in Northern Bengal but it remains to be proved whether there is 
room m this province foi flax, as well as jute 

Co-opeiative retteries — It would appeal in the case of flax, as with other ci ops which 
require mechanical treatment, that if a sufficient number of cultivators take it up, each on a 
small Scale, then united pioduce W'ould suffice to keep a central factoiy working The 
factory might be a co-operative one contiolled by the cultivators or, it mi j'lit be a separate 
enterprise, ° 


(31) Stsal [Agave Sisalana) — Sisal is one of numerous memheis of the Agave family whose 
exploitation has been proposed in India In other parts of the woild, vts , Mexico, the 
Bahamas, and speomlly in East Afuca, German and British, sisal cultivation is a ihuving 
industry Ihe Indian experiments seem to have been commenced under a wrong impression, 
ms , that sisal thrives in poor soil better than in good land In East Africa the plantations 
^e on fich soi of volcanic oiigm moreov ei they have the advantage of two rainv seasons in 
the jeai bisal planters in India also began at an unfoitunate time, just befoie the beginning 
of a period vvhen prices fell to an artificiallv low level It would seem that at £20 pei ton 

hcpn° aI S the Wai, prices have 

oinsetho War bcSir^ this level and well established concerns have made money, especiallj 

seemf^Tfo'^J-P-fKo? wh ° “ capitalist’s crop but as in the case of ihe.v Iheie 

meMs carawf nf grow a few plants thoic are quite simple imple- 

ments capable of pioducing good hbie, w Inch w ould always have a ready sale 

Coveitriwfplf -TLe iiosilion regarding ihea IS described in detail in Mr 

Coventry s article and in my loview of Mi Cartel’s book. Ehca cultivation IS veiy raie in 
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Indiaj being apjiaroatlj confined to Assim and Northern Bengal In Northern Bengal 
it IS only grown by low caste ciiltiiatois foi use in the making of fishing nets and the plots aie 
always very small — 1-20 acie or less Extraordinary amounts of manure aie applied — ^far 
more than would be possible on a large scale and very caieful drainage is also provided 
The fibre n Inch is extracted bj simple manual treatment is very like “China grass” 
Under present ciicumstances it is not in the least likelv that rhea MiU’bc cultivated m India 
for export on the othei band, if the gromng of the pi mt as w ell as the deguinming and 
spinning operations were in the same hands the higher pirice to be obtained for the hla=EC 
sight offer suffieient inducement for an extention of cultivation 

(33) Cocoanuis — Cocoanut cultivation is a considerable and lUcicasing industry in the 
coast districts at the head of the Bay of Bengal and the follouing are approximate statistics 
for the numbei of trees in the lespeotive distucts 


Noatliali 

Tipporali 

Baokcigan] 

Pnridpm 

Kluilnn 

Je-Foro 

Soma 

24 Perganas 
Hownu 


Approximato nnmbor o£ 
cocoannt trees 

060,000 

269.000 

2.731.000 
16,000 

1.609.000 

662,0i'0 

621.000 

2.840.000 
803,000 


10,050,000 


Avaraso number of fruits 
bomo per tree per annum 


}• Between 30 and 60 


There were thus, at the time the census was taken over ten millions of cocoanut tiees m 
the districts at the head of the bay These figures are some jeais old and it is said that 
there has been a mhrked increase in iccent yeais It is estimated that there were 
between 50 and 60 millions of trees in Ceylon at the same date At present piactically all the 
Bengal nuts aie exported whole, i c , in the husk , in some places it is said there is a small oil 
crushing industry , but the numbei of nuts affected is very small In no case is there any 
mention of use being made of the coir, oi husk fibre, which is such an important industiy in 
South India, and I suggest that this is a mattei which is woithy of investigation At present 
there aie piactically no data and it has even to be detei mined if tbo coir would hung snob a 
price as would induce the Bengal oultivatoi to take up its ev traction , for it has to be lemem- 
beied that the cost of labour in Bengal is greater than in Soutbein India Inform ition from 
llie Government Botanist, ^Madras, is to tbe effect that about 3,000 husks yield one kandv 
(720 lbs ) of fibre which costs about Rs 35 to produce and sells usually for from Bs 4U 
to 50 

Tnere are a number of varieties of cocoanut of w’hicb Moon (1824) enumerates eight, 
with 16 sub-vaiieties, and it lemains to be seen if the common tiee in Bengal is the most 
suitable for fibre production 

Lastly tbe cocoanut trees in Bengal, tbougb usually on land sunounding villages, aie not 
to be found in 1 irgn groves, such as is the case in Madras and Southern India 

It IS thus impossible to make any definite statement regarding cocoanuts , but there is 
obviously sufficient reason foi an investigation which will yield definite infcmation 


OavL Evidexce, 8rii Decembeu 1016 

Fiestdent * — Q Aie you a regular officer of the Agricultural Department, or aie jou just 
a temporary officer ? — A A legulai officei 

Q How long hav e you been out ? — A I came out in 1903 ' 

Q You have had quite a long expeiience? — A, I think 1 am one of the oldest meinhers 
of the Agncultuial Department 

Q Considering some of the general piopositions here, apart from the questions in your 
special line, you suggest the enlargement ind broadening of the Board of Scientific xkdvice to 
act in India as an institution coiiesponding to the Advisory Council for Kesearch in England 
The system adopted there IS a little diffeicnt to that which vou propose foi India, Thej 
have a small Council and under that small Council a series of specialised Committees The 
special Committees include a certain number of commercial men who aic interested in the 
application of scientific and technical leseaich In that way they think they are getting a 
cloBPi discussion of pi-oblcms that are before them, and they are also pieventing the discussion 
of problems in science by a laige numbei of men who are not inteiestcd in any particular 
problems They save time in that way, and can also get togethei these Committees more 
readily than they could a large body such as would be necessary to covet all forms of scientific 
knowledge M'hat applies at home in the 1 ist lespect applies also to India where distances 
aio gieat and it would bo difficult to get together, foi instance m the Punjab there ate only 
two 01 three men to attend frequently meetings of a Board of that kind Do you think that 
the scheme adopted in England is moie appropriate for India, or the scheme you suggest?— 
A My idea was that of a Committee, I did not state it in so many words My idea vvas a 
senes of Committees for special subjects 
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Q The Board o£ Soienlific Advii-c might «^till he tul ugcd to a cert un extent to cover the 
big groups of sub]ects I am not prcpaied to offer anv opinion on tint point, hut jou would 
not like it enlarged so as to iiicliule 'll! the necessary Sdcntific men together with business men 
v\ ho v\ ould be inteicstcd in turning Ihcbc leseaichcB to commercial account ? — A I think I hav o 
suggested something in thebe words, 0/5, a nucleus of permanent members, and that the 
members of the vvrious Committees might lie co opted as circumst inccs might require Your 
description of the Board at home agiecs practically with mj ideas on the suh3Pot I don’t 
think it wonld bo possible to have a big lloard to discuss evoi-j thing, on account of the distance 
alone 

(2 In jour studj of the question of fibres m India, do joii icqniro j ourself anj thing like 
botanical knowledge, or wonld it be sufficient to icfer jour purelj botanical problems to an 
appropriate depaitment ? — A hly work lias not involved miich pmoly boLanical work, but 
where the latter has been necc'sary, I have usually collaboiated with a botanist 


Q I have been told that cases of this kind occur, where a botanist would dctermiiio 
species of plant m the ordiiiaij vvaj, but would not be able to disliiigaish between the 
vaneties until they were actually grown, and that III some c iscs a v arictj mo be a valnablc 
plant, from the point of view of viclding tibre, wliilst another varictj may he entirely worth- 
less ? — A That IB quite tme, there arc onlj two botanical vaiiclics of jute 

jifr C B Low ~-(l Cultivated jute ? — A Yes, but each variety of jute comprises a largo 
numbci of races which differ considcrablv in their respective fibre jiclding capacities 

Prestdeni — Q Do jmu think tint the work in connection v/ith fibres gciicrallv m Indu 
would be Eufficient to occupj anj'thing like, saj , half a do/cn technical specialists for a fairlj 
unlimited number of j cars m lest nch woik, and in cneouiigiiig the development of tbeso 
industries ? — A I think, to begin with, v 011 would have to tstablisU tint Ibcro is a case Of 
course in Bengal the jutc industry is a vciy big one, biitoutsidc tint, as f ir as the jute class of 
fibre IS concerned, it IS not a veij big thing You will Inve to prov 0 fir-t of ill that there aro 
possibilities before jou engage a very large staff 

Q To prove a negative case jou would rcqunc igood deal of lime for one fibre expert’ — 
A I mean m making cxpenmcnls to see vvbcthei for instinto the cultivation of jute m a par- 
ticular tiaot would be a paj mg pioposilion Tint would not take veiv long 

<2 And oven to condemn other libics as more oi less woilblcss would take a fair tunc ? — 
A Ob, Tcs, it would piobablj take two or three vear» 


Q Do you think tint the qucblioii of dcahiig with fibre-producing plmU n, m itself a 
s]ieoiahty, in the sense that it is better to Inv e one export, ont any rate a group of experts 
bpecialisod in fibies, or v number of men, for instance, for join spcciihsition, to adopt the lino 
of having one taking an interest m juto and mother in tlix' and i third in cotton, ind so on ? 
— A I should sop irate the cotton fiom the othcra 

<2 Because it is so puiclj agiicultm il, and its fibious qualities arc alrcadj dealt with ? 

A It is a diffeient class of fibre how others , flav and jute aro fairly closch allied in the sense 
that both are stem fibres and that similai methods ire used in their evlraction 

Q When jou take jute ind sann hemp and IIibisciiB Caniiahimis and cocoanut fibie, you 
will Lave enough probloms to occupj more tli in one man ? — A Cert iinlv,eventuallv, hut with 
the exception of jutc and sann hemp and a ceitnn amount of Hibiscus in Madras, there is not 
very much at pie=cnt for instance, tlicie is pracliciiUv no fli\ giown for fibre in Indn 
Expeiiments have been made to prove th it it can be made to pay 111 Bihar and sonio experi- 
ments have also been made in the United Province', wlioro they are trjingto give the flax out 
to cultivators to produce One cannot sav, however, that theio is production to anv 
extent 


Q You bav c not exactly got on to the point that I bav 0 been trying to develop I notice 
you have dealt largclj with the cultivation of jute, the conditions under which it is grown 
You have dealt hrgelj with the agricultural aspect of the jute question I want to know 
whether there IS such a thing as a hbie cxpeit who IS not iiecessaiilv conversant and would 

not be conversant with the agricuUuial cultivahon of the plant giving rise to fibre? A I 

think the fibre expert ought to have the agncuUui.il knowledge 

Q Work from the agricultural side?— ^ I think tint ought to be included m his work 

Q Judging of the value of the fibic, its qualities, etc , who would do that for JOU if for 

instance, jou weie replaced bj an oidimry agncultunlist 01 an agricultuial chemist without 
special expcnencc m iibres would that be casilj done by an oidinary agriciiUuiahst?— ^ You 
mean the commeicnl valuations ? If I want commercial ojnnion on fibie, I ask a man who is 
in the tiade, usually someone in Calcutti Theio aie some fibres that are not used in Calcutt 
The CJalcutta man would say that this kind of fibre is not in much use in G.ilcutta ind ho 
W'ould only give a nominal v aluc for it In tins case I w ould send it eisew here ' ‘ 

Q In that case you would not get a fav ounble opinion unless it was a good fibio-nroduc- 
lug plant ? — A Piobably not, they say tbej have no use foi it ^ 

Q You have no means of developing the plant up to standard , or canit bo brouo-ht unfo 
Btandaid byirapioveclagucultuie?-yf Prom commercial opinion and one’s own knowleiU 
one would be able to judge of its pos-ibihties and decide wlictbei or not it would be worH,' 
while continuing work on it 
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Q Have you got auy laboratory metbods of obtaining pieliminaiy values rvitli legird to 
fibre, the same as one does with reference to minerals, without getting actual commercial 
valuations ? — A One can distinguish comparatively easily betu een diffeient fibres 

Q And to that extent any o"dinary technical man ought to make generally an expert ? 

A I think certainly a fibre expert should have technical knowledge in addition to his ao-ricul- 
tural knowledge, otheiwise he would be woikmg m the daik a good deal I am myself a 
chemist by profession 

Q I am thinking what would happen to the whole of this institution if anything happened 
to you We heaid of a case this moining of a good officer who had been transferred from a 
promising series of experiments to relieve another one in a different province , the whole of 
hiE woik absolutely collapsed ? — A Yes, that is temporarily true in the ease of Mr Annett 

Q It would he equally true if you were tiansfeiied to another woik ? — A Yes, the othei 
man would ha\ e to begin raoie oi less as I began But my work on jute has gone so far now 
that it IB giadually passing out of my hands into those of the Deputy Directors and their district 
staffs. The seed is going out in large quantities and will continue to do so in incieasing 
quantities and I anticipate that the time mil soon ariue when my contiol oxer the jute work 
in Bengal will become largely mechanical, vtz , to ensure the constant flowing out of a supply 
of pure seed for multiplication on a large scale by the seed pioduceis 

Q Still there is no such thing as an indusfciy standing still As soon as the fibre becomes 
established, somebody sets up an opposition to fibie, and unless it goes ahead, it mil soon find 
itself knocked out ? — A I would be glad to have another man working on the same lines as 
myself , in fact we are about to make proposals to that effect 

Q What 13 j oui idea as to how that man should he employed , would he come in as a 
normal member of the Agiicultuial Department ? — A Yes, a man in the jnnioi grade who 
will woik up to that That is onr idea at present 

Q He uould go into a blind alley as a fibre expeit, never using to anything above what 
the Government consider north while to pay foi a fibre expert? — He would he on the 
ordinary service grade, I presume, whicli would be the same as for a chemist oi a botanist 


Vitness snlsequendi/ fononuled ihe following note lelaftng io this qiicstton 

The question seems to laiso a point logaiding the advisahilitj of delegating an officei 
to devote the whole, 01 pi act ically the wliole, of Ins time, for as long a period as may be 
necessary, to making a special study of a paitienlai crop or class of crops Theie is a distinct 
tendency in this direction, not only in the Indian agiicultuial service, but also, for instance, 
m the American Department of Aguculture and the policy has, m the case of the Indian 
department at anjr rate, been justified by results 

It would he unfoitunate if the impiession should gain giound that, even if his investi- 
gations lead to successful re=ults, the piospects of an officer are likely to suffei by his becom- 
ing a specialist in this sense IIis technical knowledge as a chemist, botanist or agncul- 
tnnst IS continually employed and developed during his im'estigations and, at the conclusion 
of the latter, the presumption is that his experience will make him a more valuable membei 
of hiB profession than before then commencement The difficulty seems to he at least partly 
a question of nomenclature , if so, this should be remedied and, in any case, the matter 
should be thoroughly discussed, if only to avoid disappointment and its inevitable reaction 
on the work of an officer employed as I have deseiibed 

Mr C JE low — Q You give an account of improved jute seed which you are getting 
out wheie is that produced ? — A At jiresent we aie producing it in Bihar and Assam 

Q On whose lands aie you producing it ? — A In Bihar, Pusa is growing a certain 
amount, and also the planteis 

Q Is that an agency which you think can he expanded sufficiently to sen e any appieciable 
portion of the jute areas in Bengal ? — A 1 1 Link so One acre of jute m B,har, I think, would 
produce somewhere between 7 and 10 maunds pei acre of seed We cannot hope to affect the 
whole of the jate-growing area in a single year, but what "We are doing is to grow this 
seed and then to distribute it or sell it, giving preference to those tracts wheie cultivators aie 
in the habit of pioduemg seed for sale The leason why we are attempting to pioduee seed 
outside the province of Bengal is that, first of all, a crop of seed is not as valuable as a crop 
of fibre , I mean to say, taking the ordinary crop of jute as 15 maunds of fibre, that is 
roughly Es 150 an acre A crop of seed jute in Bengal is veiy much less than it would he in 
Bihar A crop of seed jnte in Eastern Bengal would average soiretlung like 3 maunds of 
seed per acre, piohahly never more than 5 maunds That at Es 8 pei maund would be 
Es 40 at the outside 

Q Do cultivators in Bengal show any signs of being leady to pay high puces for this 
superior seed ? — A Yes, I think so As a matter of fact we can delixer the seed in these 
places lat prices which aie perhaps lower than the axerage, much lowei than the price of 
seed in some places, and rathei highei than in others, but on the whole below the avenge 
market jmee 

Q Does it pay planters in Bihar to grow jute seed ? — A Yes 
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Q How do you enable the seed-growing calti\ alor in Bengal to got hold o£ tins ]ute 
seed ? — ^ We are ]ust commencing to oigamse Tin, Dncctoi of Agriculture proposes to work 
tlirjun-h the panchaj ats This ) eai, for iiex:t season, wo are distributing a certain amount of 
seed to each pinch lyat on the condition that the ciop is not cut foi fibre but that the whole of 
the produce remains for seed, which will be sow n in the next year The quantity of 3 ntc seed 
distributed to individuals has been adjusted so that, if the above is done, the cultivator to 
whom seed has been given w ill, on an av erage, liavo suflicient seed to sow the whole of his 
jute area next ycai If entiiely successful the scheme will result next jear (1918) in about 
30,000 acies being sown with impioved jute seed in the Dacca district alone At a moderate 
estimate this would entail an increased yield of 00,000 mauuds of jute fibre 

Q Is theie much cross fertilisation in jute ? — A No , practically none 

Q Do you get casoa of people growing mixtures of local and improved seed ?—J I have 
not yet had sufficient expeiionce of tins phase of the work to saj, but it is highly probable 
We anticipate it If the cultivatois begin to grow our jute in a seed-piodncing district the 
supply of seed from that district must be mixed for the first fe v jears Ultim''tely, how- 
evei, because of its supeiior qualities, the improicd jute will completely leplaco the local one 

Q Does the value of your seed depend on its being puie, oi is it onlj a question of greatei 
outturn ? — J At present it is onlv a question of greater outturn There is not a suflicient 
diffeience between the quality of the fibre of one kind of jute and another to make the 
respectne prices differ much. 

Q The mixture will be iiijuiious only in aiithmctical pioportion ? — J Yes 

Q You do not find, as a matter of practice, that jiitc is extending into aiij other of the 
provinces wheie it had not been grownlaigelj befoie? Is the grow tli materially extending? — 
J There is no jute outside Bengal, Bilm and Assam at pi cseiit There weie certain expen- 
ments made in Madias, the Central Pio\inces and othci pioiinccs about ten years ago, 
but they w eie not continued for v oiy long 

Q Practically in areas outside Bengal you hive got to got to youicaili sow mgs by means 
of iiiigation, and if it is a question of stongc it is too cxpciwive ? — J Yes, I think so I am 
not at all sure that outside Bengal, Bihai and Ass im, it would be possible to glow jute I 
am inclined to think it could not be done except by irrigation In a trait like the Punjab 
colonies, where it is possible to get water in time to sow the crops, it is itilly a quc-tion of a 
sufficiency of laboui and of retting watci * 

Q I understand that jute in some places is follow cd by aiicecrop almost immediately ? — 
■A Yes, that is a very w'lde jiractice in Bengal 

<2 Then that can be done especially in Dacca and Mymcnsingh ? — J MyrnciiBingh 
very especially , in all tiacts which aio not too low foi it Theic are different types of land 
which grow jute Some never go under water, others aio typicil iicc lands wlicio they glow 
a crop of jute or Jiis paddy first 

Q The extension of jute m some aieas would not dimmish the outtinn of food crops ? — 
A It should not interfeie with transplanted paddy in a distuct like hly mensingh, but it 
would ceitainly extend at the expense of (broad cast) paddv, which would be replaced either 
on high lands oi whore it is giow'n m lotatioii w ith ti-ansplantcd paddy 

Q The jute crop IS usually a heaviei ciop than the lice crop ? — A Yes, but theie is one 
point about that Take the case of a single cultivator It is possihlo ho grows moio juto than 
he should The extraction of the jute fibie comes just at the same time as he would he 
transplanting his paddy and if he has too much juto to cxti ict, ho has to restrict the amount 
of paddy '1 hat is rather indicated by the statistics 

Q You speak of Hibiscus as fulfilling much the same puipose as juto ? — A Yes 

Q Of course it is grown no doubt in small quantities iii many parts of India , but how 
about the difficulty of letting it ? — A The cultivation of Hibiscus would have to lake place 
wheie retting w'atei is available, but tbis is the case m many' places when the rainfall, eitlioi 
in amount or its distribution, is unsuitable for jute Poi instance, stalling with TVesteni 
Bibar and the eastern pait of the United Provinces, peihaps also in some parts of the 
Central Piovinces in the rams there would be a considerable amount of water m these tracts 
but the rain would not come early enough to allow of the sow mg of jute ’ 

Q What time would the Hibiscus bo required to be retted? — A In August and 
September The leasoii why one would giow Hibiscus instead of jute lu tbe tracts just 
mentioned would be that Hibiscus would be sown so much later It is necessary to sow jute 
earliei than the Hibiscus to get a noimal crop v 

Q Taking the case of wild plants with fibie-pi educing potentialities, which are undei 
cultivation, suppose you got hold of a vaiicty of them, don't you think that it is ratbei iisky 
taking a wild plant and giowing it undei cultivation ? — A I don't think so I think one of 
the varieties of jute is supposed to be a nativ'o of India 

Q That has probably been evolved after a long course of selection ? — A I hav e an 
instance in Sida, a jungle fibie which I have been glowing during the last ten ycais I do 

not think it adversely affects othei cultivated crops many way 

Q When you introduce your Sida on an economic scale, a considei able period will elapse 

befoje a market is established foi it?— ^ For Sida there is an immediate market 
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Q jjocally ? — A Yes^ and it would always sell m England Piobablv it would go 
into fmoi ®‘^teiial than could he made of lute I have ascertained that theie would he no 
difliciiltj’- dispos ng of auj quant ty of Sida fibie in any Euiopean market 

Q -jfou Mould have cases wheio you n ould not be ahle to establish a local maiket until 
1 on piodif®'^ pretty considerable quantities ? — A Y’es, peihaps 

Q ^'ou might want some oiganisation for helping the groners of the crop through for a 
m f.io, not only for fibie but for otbei things ? — A I don’t think there nould be the 

same 


<2 

for the 


You don’t think an organisation to purchase these things and get a market for them. 


^ , ^ist leai or tno, iiecessaiy ? — A In the Cential Provinces, I think, jou would need 
oiganisat’®*^ disposal of large quantities of fibies of the 3 ute class 

Q pommeicial agency 01 the Agiicultural Department would haae to give facilities ? 
The Department has done that kind of thing in the past, but it is not an Agiicul- 

tural job It entails a gieat deal of u oik of a commercial nature to men who 

are icallv ^ ^ Yes, that is tiue Tho Agiicultuial Department could not hope to 

cany suc^ beyond the expeiimental stage " 

Q When you take up a question like retting machinery, nhere do you think the func- 
tions of expert should end, and the functions of the industiial expert should begin ?— 

A I hai® about it aery much, but I should think the functions of a fibre 

expert Government would probably end aahcn the experimental stage is passed 

Q You were talking of jute substitutes , do you think that paper pulp is likely to com- 
pete witl^ 3“^® point of puce ’ — A I think it all depends on the price of jute 

Q Unless jute rises aery considci ably aboae the limit of the prices prevalent before the 
War the* a\ood pulp is not likely to fall veiy much ? — A The tendency of wood pulp 

would ^^® to go uj) but the puces of jute also oveie if anything highei by com- 

paiison P** four j ears preceding the Wai 

Q Jf it was not able to compete befoie the Wai, it is not likely to compete now ? — A 
I I hit before the Wu these things were all more or less in an experimental stage 
Geinianr Austin overe the two nations who leallj made seiions attempts to produce 
artificial hardly got bejond the stage of experiments before the Wai came 

T 1^® ccitain of the figures at all, but tbev say they can produce paper fibre at 

pices 1 >S 20 per ton 

II Stewart —Q, Is cotton in jour opinion likely to be a dangeious competitor to 
i^er all}’' circumstances? Has it been so in Anieiica, up to date foi instance ? — A 


jute nni 
There ha 
higher tP'^" 

Q You don’t know of anj industry 


There ha® 1’®®® ^ So®d inaiket for cotton The price of cotton, per ton, has always been 

/iian jute I don’t think cotton would b( 


in 


be a a ery likely competitor 
which cotton has been used in Ameiica, as a 
snbstitut® ^ ^ being used for sacking and also foi cordage, but 

I am faif^I certain that it is not used on any large scale for the former purpose 

Q Is there some particular form of sea-weed which might possibly be used as a substitute 
for lute f — ^ ® heard of anj' successful developments though I have seen optimistic 

^ jhs in the daily press in regaid to the possibilities of marine weeds in this direction 
It has hr®” l”*®!*®®®^ to extract fibre from watei Hyacinth {Etchornia Cjasnjpes} tor the 
manufac*"*'® ®f S"""'®® 

Q Is theie any sign of increased cultia ation of jute in Assam ? — A It is entirely a 
questL ®f population 

Q Theie is nothing particular being done there now ’ — A Very little increase is taking 
nlace in t^® n®'! of pt® Bengali emigrants go fiom Mymensmgh to Noavgong In the last 
five year® theie have been about a thousand men per year, and they grow jute 

Q What IS being grown there at present on land suitable for jute ? — A It is practically 
all noddy ^^th some sugarcane, but the proportion of land avhich is capable of cultivation and 
has not ^®®u ®ultia ated .qiproaches 7 5 per cent of the whole countrj 


p D J lata, — Q What are the conditions under 

f 1 ti . « ^ mi T m . . 


which jute IS grown here’ Why 
between North-Eastern India and 
question of the actual aggregate 


can it n®^ '*® S^ow n in other parts ? — A The difference 
WesterP ludia is one of rainfill It is not only a 
amount ®^ rainfall, but of distribution 

Q Whj IS not jute possible on the Bombaj' side, as well as heie?— ^ If you take the 
Konknii' y®u rainfall up to 200 inches, but practically the whole of that rainfall 

comes b®^w®®® middle of June and the end of September, and it begins with a tremend- 
ous bui®^ avould be impossible for jute Jute must have a peiiod of comparatiaely slight 
rainfall The land which grows paddy in Eastern Bengal is dry land, 

at the t'™® lute sown and often remains dry until the end of June Even when jute is 
cultivat®^ on land subject to inandation a large proportion of the growth of the crop takes 
place 1’®^°®® ^^® inundation 

Q Can Hibiscus be grown on the Bombay side ? — A It could be grooan on high lands 
which S® under a\ ater 

n , Does it require inigation in any way ? — A If the rainfall is small, and especially 

H! l„i.„ T c„„„i •' •' 


it IS w/y ^ should say 'yes’. 
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say, the tail-waters of large hydraulic woihs for growing this 
Yes, if the water weie aiailablo in the eaih part of the season 

Fiom the end of rehruavy 


Q Could you utiliQ 
Hibiscus m any way ? — 

q By the ‘ early weather ? —A 

onwards | , , r, , 

g^^ailable, 3'ou think this Hibiscus could be giown to advantage? i 
is a question of manure too, if 3 our land is not good enough 


Q If water is 
On the higher lands 

n mUo -roinfon affect it? A heavy i-vinfall at the foot of the gh.its would not 

inanyway harmthel>/-J^ I don't llinik so, if 3011 are able to gne the crop a start 
with irngation and if thf ^ inundation 

T)r V — I want to ask you about flax Flax, you say, grows well in 

Northern B^lf but P'"’ systematically?-^ There is no llav growing 

industry , flax cultivatio" ""'Y expeiimental stage 

n tTaito nriTT cTrcfon'’''t>'’ expciiments been made ? — A Not m Northern Bengal , in Assam 
they Lvfproduced quitr 6°°^^ Ye”!' I bad quite a good crop of flax m iNorthern 

Bengal 

Q What acreage ®”^Y There is no production of flax, it was onl3 an 

experimental crop 

0 You say "it reri’’''"® bo proved whether there is room in the province for flax as 
,, , y,j Y> ni, point in my mind when I wrote that was that if 3011 grow pite 

^d flax^the two crops v ®“bl piobabl3’- exhaust the soil in the same way They would not be 
able Jgrow the flax ofte"®‘ ^ban once in 4 or 5 vears at least 

n Tiifp 10 (rrown nb‘'° *0 bhree 3eais ? — A It depends on the tract, in some paifs it 
gr. Je.o7v?,?, i 7 r».'SP”' ‘"P »' 

0 It would not be bo grow jiitc and flax in lotation? — A One might grow 

jute m one year in the raf"®> bhon have flax as i cold weather crop another vear 

n T Knnunqfi vnii Aad'’ot form any estimate as to vvbetber jute or flax is the more valuable 
cion’— ^ I think jute 1^ valuable The v leld of flax is so much less than that of jute 
T^MidPR if Id ncMsslvv to consideiible cipiKl in ni'iclnneir to treat ihx on a hige scale 
T irnn incliico tlio individnal cnltuator to put up a small machine of 

Lfown tath/okraS "" “ "»«'>' 

afford 

0 I think vetting i^ small quantities at a time ? — A I understand that in lecoi t 

years attempts have been I>elaiid to establish co-opcritive organuations foi retting 

-and scutching flax This '^“'/bl be the onlv wav m which sncli work cmihl be done in Indn 
Foi the individual cultivab®^ bo do it it would be a question of the inacluue He could do it 
by means of a bamboo and the scutch, or bv a kriife made out of bamboo, but it is 

riTi PTfnni( 1 in‘knk clour circximstances That IS onc of the things ^^hlch 

W poduction of Tan.' bemp in the Punjab The proces. is so slow, and is not worth tbo 

time devoted to it 

Q J5y < central rette' ^ sort of area bav e you in mind ? — A In Bibar wbeietliev 
o-rew flax and where the ®b'ef experiments have been made so fai, thev had about lOO acres, 
and they said that they conveniently deal with even 200 acres 

0 You don’t know ,^'''''bliing pcisonnllv about flax giown in A=sam ? — A The original 
expeiiinents with flax m ^^re initiated by mo and I liavo been in close touch with all 

subsequent wprk 

Mr A Gliatlerton ^ You say in regard to sisal, "there are quite simple implements 

capable of pioducing go®' fiby. which would alvvavs have a ready sale” Can von tell me 
what these implements aie implement I was thinking of is u lunged knife 

Q Haveyouaiiyexi'®''‘®®®®'"®^bractingfibie ?— ,4 Yes 

Q Do you think it be simple to extract bib il bemp on a scale which the small 

cullivatoi might trv in st^'b'"S ^ Yes, if be bad two or three plants of sisal hemp 

Q Have you tned "’’t machine for extiactmg plantain fibie? — A Yes , hut I don’t 
bebpvp m ulantain fibre ,'’®b the edible plantain, because it is too weak Plantain fibre tint 
I have seen was always W * 0 “ weak, except as a papei-making material 

Q Do you know, m’fb® plantain fibre, whether the strength of the fibie depends 

very largely' on the time when the tiees weie cut "i—A I should think it would , I have not 
tiled cutting trees at definl^® stages of their giowth, but I think it would If you cut the tiee 
while the plant was in a ®kage, the fibie would be weaker 

Q Plantain fibre is ^^ways condemned, but I have seen a good deal of it manufactured 
into lopes, and it seemeff b® capable of development?”*-^ In Bengal and Assam we have 
bad hundreds of samples, have not come across one fit foi cordage fibre Not v eiv long 

ao-o samples of plantain' ^b^'e came from Burma, which were veiy favourablv lepoiteJ on in 

London Perhaps the Bui were better 

Q Is it worth vvbil® f^ibing up properlj', the extraction of plantain fibre on a small ' 
scale’ — A It would havf be a cottage industry I don’t think it is the soit of industry 
tint any except the qdult ”'®'’'bers of a family could carry on, and the queskton would 
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be whether their time A\ou1d not be spent moie profitably elsewhere The content of fibre is 
only lipeicent of the plantain tree, that would be the average in Bengal You would 
hav’e to deal with an enormous amount of the material to get a proper quantity of fibre 

Q Do you think that plantain fibie might be cultivated as a cottage industry ? — A That 
lb entirely a question of the quality of the fibie 1 would not advocate it in Bengal, as my 
cxpenenee is entirely against it. 

Ho n’blr Pandit If II Ilalaviya — Q You say that “ it is practically certain that the 
whole of the increased area put under jute in the peiiod 1910-14 — roughly 400,000 acres — 
was at the expense of food gr iins , but even then there is an aiea of over a million acres 
which cannot be accounted foi by the statistics available, and which apparently went out of 
cultivation, in fact it would appear that the increased area put under jute caused a much 
more than equivalent reduction in the aiea of food crops ”, and then you go on to say that 
“ it IS a question how far such a piocess can go on, and that although increased yields of food 
crops will be made possible by the woik of the Agricultural Department, it would seem that, 
as far as piesent conditions are ronceined Bengal will soon reach the limit of economic 
safety, it it has not alieady done so, in regard to jute production ” Have you any remedy 
to suggest for this state of things ? — A My suggestions were to extend the area on w hich jute 
or other fibres, like Hibiscus, are grown Without doubt you could go into Bihai with jute 

Q Do you think that hy incieasing jute cultivation in Bihai, you would induce cultivators 
in Bengal to give up jute in piefeience to nee? — A It would be a question of piiee which 
would tempt the rjot in Bengal to go beyond safe limits He is getting a veiy high puce for 
jute and is attempting to put down moie jute than is safe 

Q But you say that the demand is going to increase, and would that not sufficiently 
stimulate the cultivator to put down a laigei area undei jute ? — A You will mitigate the 
difficulty if you extend the aiea 

Q You haxe no othei remedy to suggest? — A 1 have stated in my written evidence that 
the work of the Agricultural Department will eventually, after a number of vears, increase the 
outturn of jute by something like 25 pei cent , but at the time when this has been achieved, 
the increased demand piomises to be mui-h greatei than an increment of 25 pei cent I don’t 
see that there is any othei remedy than to bring in ueiv tiacts, in India oi otherwise, as 
pioducers of jute oi of similar fibres On the whole it seems that the years when the puces of 
jute, 01 the area undei jute, has been greatest, in those years the areas under rice seem to have 
deci eased 

Q You say that cleaily enough, “ since the commencement of the War which caused a 
bhrinkage of over 25 pei cent in the aiea undei jute, rice cultivation has shewn a rajnd and 
progressive retoveiy ?” — A It is necessary to take the War into consideration The Wai has 
entailed freightage difficulties , and these may have brought down the price of rice Since 
the War began, freight from Burma has enormously increased 

But the fact that the rice that used to go to certain aieas has not gone but has been 
available in India, Would not explain the increase of aiea in iice crop during the last two 
years 

President — Q Theie has been an increase la the iice crop and theie has also been a de- 
crease in the consumption of rice on the part of enemy aliens? — A A large increase in the iice 
area undei such conditions is very signihcaut The.price of rice in India is less now than it was 
two or three jeais ago In 1913 there was a laige aiea under jute, and in that year the aiea 
under iice was lower than in the previous seven yeais At the commencement of the War the 
puces of jute went down to a very low level, and the drop came in time to allow' the cultivator 
to put an increased area under rice. In 1915 there was a still larger aiea of iice and a very 
large diop in the area under jute 

Q You say that the “ limit of economic safety ” has been or will soon be reached in 
this matter? — A Yes, 1 think that is the conclusion one would draw from a study of the 
subject 

Q But it does not necessarily follow ? — A The greatly increased pnees in lecent years are 
an indication to start with Since 1910 we haVe had a series of years of very high jirices for 
jute, which showed a continuous tendency to advance up to the time of the commencement of 
the Wai The aiei under jute also rose in this period, but has never reached the area in the 
forecast of 1907 That is an indication that considering the profits they are making out of 
jute the cultivators would have gone further if able to, and they would have put a much 
larger area under jute 

Q This balance will work naturally, i e , when the people find that it does not pay to 
glow jute, they will not giovv it The United Kingdom is a food-importing country, but that 
18 not necessarily bad economically ? — A The conditions are rather diffeient , Bengal is 
not an industrial countij and must admittedly be laigelj self supporting in the matter of 
food, yet there have been in recent years one or two instances of considerable shortage 
following a big slump in puces of jutc In 1907 the conditions in Northern Bengal approached 
more neirly to famine than they ever did 

Hr G P Low — Q That position has been already reached id various parts of the cotton 
tiacts, so that the lelative piopoitiou of cotton and food crops fluctuates habitually fiom year 
to year, accoiding to the cash value the cultivator gets foi his cotton ? — A It all depends on 
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wliotliei you get these iieriods of considerable shortage due to excess of cultiiation of the non- 
food crops 

Q The -vnluo of cotton exported from the Conti al ProMiioos fluctuates between 7 aud 
11 croies lu two successive ycais , do you consider that unnccessirily unsound economically — 
A It IS a question of food supply entirely Giantcd thiSj if tbe ciiltnation is profitable, it 
IS an absolutely sound proposifaon It must be tbo loicrsc, on tlio other hand, if there are 
periods when the food supply goes short 


Witness No 124 

Mn A C Gms^, Snpertntcndent cf SutenUure, Bengal 
Whitten hi din cl 

Q 1 — Many a timo T tried to induce my countrymen to buy raw silk and sell but none 
came foi waul 1 proposed to the late Director of Agncultnro, Bengal, to hy out Govcinniont 
money but tins was not accepted 

If a iicb film can bo staitcd by tbo lielp of Rayas, and jM.abaiiyas mtli a reliable manager 
under Government supei vision, the poor cultivators may bo saved and tbo Indian industry may 
tlnis got an imjietiis 

Tho failures of many Indi iii entcrpriBCs arc piincipilly the icasons foi the apathy of tbe 
Indian capitalists 

I know of the silk industry only The yioluy of stiitiiig silk vvoim secd-rcaiing iiiiistiie-. 
01 farms was scaitcd by me m my own qinitcrs and at my own cost as also tin experiments 
in connection with the foreign silkworms Tlie formci li is been a success wJiilo the latter 
IS still in an oxpeuraenfal stage 

Government is enciunging the silkworm rcaicrs to raiscsilk worm hCcd-cocoons lliroiigli 
some ‘'selected leaicrs" according loPastcui’s system undci confiiniil (jovernment supcnisioii 
as IS done in the Government silk woim seed re irmg nurseries, a method adopted m all the 
foreign silk countiics 

Q 4 — Loan of thread-nets and microscopes and, whore ncccs ary free distribution of 
disinfectants aro given Also a sum of Rs 250 fortho erection of i model silk worm roaring 
house and a microscope at a cost of about Rs CO to those who pass out annually from the 
soncultural schools at Rajslialu and Berliampur 

Q 5. — No money grant is neccssan, if Government will kindly continue the policy of 
trying to raise tbe imiubcrs of "selected reaicrs ” to produce silk worm scod-eocoous is pro- 
posed in 1910 by the Director of Agiicultuic, Bengal, winch will cost Goveinment for the 
supervision and loan of thread-nets, miciosoopcs and some disinfectants 

Loans Will bo very good and a 3 per cent loan will be .i boon to the silk cultivators of 
Bengal on the recommendation of tho Bengal Soncultural Dcpiitmont 

Whenever uecessaiy Government should purchase indigenous jirodncts 

Q 6 — The piesent method followed by Government for the control of the Bengal sciicul- 
tural Depaitment is sufficient 

Q 7 ' — Tbe demonstration faims which are directly under Government contiol ns at 
piesent, aie V eiy good but at tbo same time tbo silk cultiv ators ns well, should bo encouraged 
through selected reaiers to raise silk woim seed-cocoons a method folluvved by all the foieign 
silk producing countries, as proposed by Mr Blackwood, tbe late Director of Agriculture, 
Bengal, and this pi oposal would bo a piactical demonstaation by the cultiv itors tiiomsclves 
to others undei strict and continual Governmeiitsupeivisiou 

Q 8 —Tho piesent measures taken by the Government of Bengal is sufficient which will 
have to bo continued peimanentiy 

Q 9 — I am concerned only with tho silk industry since llio last 28 y oars and at present 
the scheme is hampered owing to want of funds due to war and there is nothing to grudge 

0, 10 — Not necessary for silk industiy 

Q 11 — No, none to my knowledge 

Q, 12 — The object of the co-operative societies an) ceitainly very good and if thev can 
help the silk woimicaieis, tho reelcis and weavers, undoubtedly they can do much, but up to 
this time, as fai as my knowledge goes, nothing Las been done 1 have no pneticil knowledge 
regaiding co-opervtivc societies but I think )£ Government can advance inabigvilKoo 
Rs 1,000, tbe vilhgeis may also be able to contribute tho same amount, from winch fund 
loans may be given at a low rate of interest to the poor cnltivatois, leelcis and wcavero 

Q 13 — The existing sebemo followed by the seiicultural section of tbo Beuo-il A"Ti- 
cnltuial Department is sufficient and I suggest that tbe scheme be extended fully '’as funds 
are a\ ailable ^ 

Q 15 —My pi ictical experience goes so fai as silk ludustiy is couccined 

The Goveinment aid given to the silk cnltivatois has already been lefeuod to ibovo. 
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Q 16 — My person'll knowledge and experience of tbe Bengal silk cultiiators lienefited 
by the Bengal A giicultural Department fiom icseaiches undei the Bengal Goicrnment, is 
that the silk worm learers get successful crops from the nursery seeds reared scientifically in 
Government farms and sold to them at a reasonable price 

Q 17 — The system by which Government officers aiealieady helping the silk industry 
IS satisfactory 

Q 23 — 1 think the Ad\ isory Council foi Ucseaich cannot gii e assistance to the Bengal 
Bilk industry 

25, 26 and 27 — Surveys aie not necessaiy so far as silk industry is concerned 

Q 30 — This IS a subject which I pointed out to Mr Blick wood, the late Director of Saks agencies 
Agiiculture, Bengal, on my return from deputation in 1913 to the Punjab, United Provinces, 

Bombay and the Central Provinces In 1 he Punjab and United Provinces about 15 annas of 
the Bilk market, while in Bombay and Central Provinces about one third of the silk market 
have been monopolised by the J apanese and Chinese silk This success has been attained by 
the merchants and agents deputed from those countries 

In the wintei of 1913 I personally met a Japanese officer at the Crawford market m 
Bombay With samples of raw silk and silk pieces, giving addresses of different firms in Japan 
I have also learnt from the silk sellers in the Punjab, United Provinces, Bombay, Guzerat and 
Central Provinces that Japanese and Chinese merchants come to them with samples but none 
from Bengal I would therefore suggest suitable facilities be afforded foi cheap and exten- 
sive advertisements all ovei the country and the example set by Japanese and Chinese 
enter piise be followed in this couutiy as well 

Suitable European markets may also be appioached by effective adveitisement thiough 
the deputation of a competent European official 

Q 31 — Veiy good They give an impetus to the silk cultivators and an advertisement Eihibitions 
to the jiuichaseis as well Government encouiagemont is desiiable The usual help by 
Government subsidy IS sufficient but public help and cooperation is absolutely necessary, 
especially in accommodating the exhibitors and providing board according fo Indian customs 
in moffussil districts, for want of which, the private exhibitor^, I have personally seen, suffer 
much and so much so that at the next exhibition they w ould never come again 

Exhibitions should aim merely at bunging theselleia and buyeis into contact 

Q 34 — ^There should be trade representatives as I hav e suggested in my answer to Trade represon 
question No 30, for foieign countries, but for Indiiii markets an Indian official with special t'‘ti\cs 
knowledge of silk industiv will bo suitable Then duties should bo to advertise and get jiur- 
thaseis by showing samples of different owneia of silk filatures and merchants and samples of 
silk pieces flora the weavers iii Bengal, as the Japanese and Chinese Governments are doing 

Q 35 — ^Temporaiy Commissions may also serve 

Q 36 — Co-operatioir of lepiesentatives of each province will undoubtedly bo very good 
to check the incoming of foreign products 

The represent itives of all the provinces may bold meetings annually and thus co- 
operate with one another as is done regarding other Government administiations 

Q 37 — Both the publishing of lists and exhibiting articles will certainly enable the Goierument 
Indians to know what they cannot do and very likely, it may terajit them to try foi the patronage 
pioduction of those articles in India 

For Bengal silk industry, I bog to suggest the recruiting of a dyeing expert and if an 
expeumental station can be started to prepare pucca dy'e from oui indigenous products it 
will be a very great help for the sale of Bengal silk in the foieign countiies and the 
experts of different provinces should meet often for consultation and help each other 

Note — W itness did net give oial evidence 


WnNESs No. 12B 

Mu Ganauatrai Khehka, Hanoi arv Secreiatu, representing the Marioari Chamler of Ganapaitat 

KhemKa 

Gommeice, Calcutta 
Written evidfxcl 

The Comraitlee of the jMaiwaii Chamber of Commerce feel that there is a gieat need for Banking facilities 
a well organised system of banking, without which the economic piogiess of this countiy is 
never possible There should be a great bank in ,cveiy pioviirce, and it should receive full 
support from the Government Such banks are necessary for giving financial aid to industnal 
eiiterpnses, foi want of which many of them have failed 3hese banks should advance loans, 
for industrial undertakings, on secunty, e g , ol michineiy and plants, stocks and shares, etc 
Aloney giants-in-aid and supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system, may be 
made also in parts of the country where the people aie very poor, foi development of cottage 
industries 
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The Committee realise al=o tliG impoitance of liigliei coinmeicial education for industrial 

development and suggest that steps should bo I ikeii by the Goveiiiinent loi encouraging higher 
commeicial education ind iiriotiuil training vlso in actual inamif ictuie 

Note — irifness gate oral eiidcnee in tctnacttlai, of ii/iif/i ihefolloKing i« a summary 

"Witness stated that banks should exist in each province for giiing iinincial aid to in- 
dustiial enterpiises, and i£ thev were un lor the supoi vision of expoits appointed by 

Government, it would easily inspire confidence and the public vv ill inoio vvillingl} subsenho 
to the capital Marwaries is a olasS are i ich men and no c ipable of a starting such banks 
ihemselv es, but in witness’ opinion such Links would inspire no confidence 


"WnuLSS No 12G 

Mu 11 P ATsllMTi , Chtef Jn^jicctor of raclorics, Bengal 

"Vt’umiJ. 1V1DL^CE 

Q 1 — I have had no experience in regard to the laismg of capital for indiistrial enterprises 
hut 1 believe there is no difliculfy whatever in raising capit il for indiistrics which have 
ilready proved a success provided the pioinotion of new concciais are in the hands of firms of 
good lepute I understand that Indians generally find it difficult to raise capital on account 
of the many failures in concerns slatted sololj by Indians Government should certainly 
encourage Indians in the development of indiistiies and Locil Governments would I think he 
in the best position to decide to what extent assistance is desimble or necessary 

Q 3 — The two pi incipal industries in Pcngil are jute and coal nndj in both these, 
periods of prosperitj arc luvari ibl} followed b_) periods of ovei pioduction, necessitating short- 
time emploj ment 

Seveial large flour mills have been stirted in Cilcufti during the last 5 or G j cars, 
resulting in a steady over-production and most of these mills have had to work intermittently 
to curtail outturn 

Qi 5 and G — ^Tho dcsiiahlo method of giv mg Gov ornment aid to exisUng or new industncs 
would depend laigely upon tlio nature of the indiistri concerned Por example, the existing 
method under which Government guarantees the div iilends on new railwaj projects appears 
to he satisfactoij but Goveinmcnt would hudlj ho justified in guaraiitecmg dividend' on now 
industrial concerns, cspociilly in a case, such is a concern for the maniifactnio of steel, in 
which an cnoimous capital would bo requiicd In such i iss Government slioiild, if necessarv, 
he prepared to provide part of the share capital, preferabh the otdmarj c.ipitol, and sell 
their interests in the concern to the public as soon ns the business reached i reasonable 
dividend paj ing stage If the oultiiiii of such a concern is required bv Government, ns it 
probablj would be in the case of steel, there should be no objection to Government 
guaranteeing the purchase of a portion of the outturn for ahniifcd period Government 
should not a'sist in the starting of iiiv industrial concern unless there is a reasonable 
prospect of the products being placed on the in irket at rales th it would compare favourahlj 
with the same class of articles imported fioin Isngland or the illitd couiitiies lor such 
time as Government held shares in a commcicial concern Ihev should be represented on the 
Board of Directors and the accounts of the lonccrn should be subject to Government audit 

Qs 7 and 8 — I have no experience of Gov eminent pioneer fictorios Lut I am of 
opinion that pioneer factories should ho initi itel wherever it is considered that there is a 
reasonable prospect of establishing and developing a new iiuliistr/ When such an industry 
has been established, the Government pioneer fueforv should ho sold to private capitalists 
unless it IB considered necessary to retain it as a dcmonstiatioii factory for the hencht and 
training of Indians 

Several small companies for the manufacUiro of such articles as pencils, matches, soap, 
cigarettes, leather, etc j have been started by Indians in Bengal in recent years but in 
almost all cases the concerns have piovcvl afiilaro, lugely owing to insufiicient capital 
having been obtaineJ at the outset, necessitating hoiTO'ving at high rates of interest 

Q 13 — There would be no need for Govcinnient to aid an industrr which had 
already been successfully established, and Goveinraeiit aid could hardlj bo considered 
to inioifere withpiivate euteipnse in the case of an industrj which had not been successfullj 
established 

Qs 18 and 19 — ^Tneie aie about 150 oil mills and about 50 iicc mills iii Calcutta and 
its suburbs, all owned and man igeil by Indian® These concerns iic inefficiently inaniged 
The machiueiy, in neaily all cases, is bidly laid out, aud the cost of mamlenauco of the 
driving powei is generally verj high Govcimiieiit might, for eich of these indiistues, start 
a demonstr itiou factoiy which should he equipped with up-to-dsle and well laid out 
machinery, aud provided with an economical diiving jilaiit The staff bhoiild be allowed to 
advise Indians in all mattei-s regarding the eflicient management of such fictories These 
industiies are seriously handicapped at piesent for want of e^peit advice, especially in regard 
to questions of suitable machmeiy and lepaus It is, moieovei, a notorious fact that, in 
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Calcutta where fuel is cheaper than in almost any othei city m the world, the rates’^ charged 
by the Electric”Supply Corpoi-ation for small power users, are so high that the factories 
have invaiiahly considered it cheapei to install their own small steam plants These small 
installations are, howeaer, far from being economical, and are eitpensive to maintain 

Q 38 — The rules relating to the puichase of stores by Government departments should Go'ornment 
he revised Government departments should adapt their requirements as far as possible to 
articles manufactured in India provided there is no marked difference between the prices 
demanded for locally manufactured articles and the pnces at which similar articles can be 
imported from Europe As regards aiticles which have lobe imported, either because they 
cannot be manufactured in India or because the puces demanded are prohibitue, Government 
departments should be free to purchase then icqnirements either through local agents or 
through the India O dice 'Jhere are seiious -ohjections to the present system under which 

departments are required to indent nearly a year ahead foi articles to be supplied during a 
subsequent year Under eMsting c)icumBt.tnces indenting officers cannot accurately gauge 
their requirements so long ahead and there is a tendency to indent on a Iibenl scale, which 
results in extravagance Moreoi er, departments, such as the Jail Department, indenting foi 
articles which aie intended for meeting snhcipated requirements of other Government depait- 
ments are sometimes unable to dispose of quantities of stores on account of the purchasing 
departments changing their requnements without sufficient notice 

Qs 44 and 45 — Jute mills lu Bengal have in recent years spent large sums in improv- Training of labour 
ing the conditions under which their labour live The improvement has been effected by the 
provision of pucca bmlt dwelling houses adjoining the mills and by attention to sanitary 
arrangemenls and filtered water supply This naturally tends towards the retention and the 
consequent better efficiency of labour It seems a pity, however, that so much money should 
be spent in this diiection without obtaining expeit advice as to the best kind of houses suit- 
able tor these requirements and sanitary arrangements best suited to this country 

There is another mattei w'hich appears to reqiiiie attention In all the more important 
industries, labour is laigely obtained thiongh contiactois or through sirdais If it weie 
possible to break down this system and employ labour diiect, it would certainly be beneficial to 
both employeis and the 1 ibonr At the piesenttime, especially in textile factoiies, the labour 
IS almost entirely in the hands of the stidais and time-keepers, who systematically extoifc 
money from the woikeis and are not only the diiect agents in causing stiikes but aie also 
responsible foi the continuous shifting of labour from one factoiy to another Stiikes are 
generally engineeied on the introduction of any change in working hours beneficial to the 
labour but detrimental to the sweitiiig of labour The shifting of laboui from one factory to 
another is arranged with a view to extoition of money before le-employraent The fact that 
about 25,000 children are emploied in the mills in Bengal and that about 28,000 certificates 
are granted annually on fii>t employment in each factory bears out the statement that laboui 
IS constantly shifting, 

j 3 51 — As a general rule only boys who have had a good general education should be Training of snyervi 
selected to be trained for positions of supervisors oi skilled managers and before they start to technical 

learn the practical work of the industry foi which thei me intended they should spend one or 
two years in a technical college In the case of engineers an appieuticeslnp of at 1 ast fiv“ 
years is essential, after which a man should gain luither piactical experience as a w'orkman 
before being elevated to any lesponsible position In all industries a thoiough practical 
experience is necessary and should receive gieater attention lhan theoretical knowledge 
obtainable at a technical school 

Q 54 — Engineers in chaige of purae moveis aie not lequired to hold certificates m Mechcmcal engine 
Bengal but, under the Bengal Stetm Boileis and Prime hloveis Act, boiler inspectors®” 
can levoke or suspend any boiler ceitihcate granted under the Act when they have reason to 
believe that the boiler or prime mover in respect of which it has been granted is not in 
charge of a pel-son competent to have charge of it In provinces where certificates are 
required for engineers the standard of examination should he uniform and Local Govern- 
ments should recognise each other ■'s certificates 

Q 55 — At present no facilities exist in Bengal for providing men wuth certificates It 
ought to be possible for anyone in Bengal to obtain a certificate but I would not 
make it compulsory This would enable owners to obtain ceitificated men if they wished 
to do so 

In this connection, I wish to add that all regulations regarding the smvey of boilers 
and prime movers throughout India should be uniform 

Q 108 — -As I acted for three veais as supeiintendent of jail manufactures in Bengal, 1 eompelition 
am in a position to state that complaints regarding competition by jad industries would be 
unreasonable The average daily number of trained piisoiiers employed on industries in all 
the Bengal jails does not exceed 4,000 and these men ire employed on various industnes but 
chiefly m connection with the manufacture of aiticles required by the Jail Department 
There cannot, therefore, be any appieciable interfeience with private enterprise when such a 
small number is employed in a province with a population of about fifty million inhabi- 
tants 

•See letter No 17698, dieted 12th Decembei 1916, fiom the Agent and Chief Engineer, Calcutti Fleftro 
Supply Corporation, printed at the end of Mi A4 un s oral evidence. 
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Jail induEtnes should be developed to the fullest extent possible and theie should be 
no restnction against the emploMiieiit of jiouti diivcn in'ichinen in ] ills It must bo 
lemembered tint pnsoiieis, 111 a 1 irgc ntimbei of cases, line no tr lining of aiiv description 
ivben fiist aumittcd iido 3ails iiid that, if tin a no long loini men, Ibej usmilv come out 
aftti baling iccencd a useful ti lining in some indiistij iiul their earning capacity is tbeiebj 
nil reased 

It should also be boiiic in mind that the « ilc of j ill imiiuf ictured articles is a source of 
leienue of the Jill Depiitinont and IS set oft against the expendituie of tint department 
This IS olniously in the inteiests of the tixpajei ind there should consequently be no lestric- 
tions rcgaiding the m imifaLturo and sale of siiili iiticlcs 

Q 110 — Ihaiohad occasion to Msit most of the t iiineiies in Bengal during the past 
i ear in connection mtli the question of supply of tanned hides to the Home Goieriiment 
Bnoinious quantities of hides aie shipped from ( ilinft i, cliictli to the United States and the 
Continent, and most of (lie expoit tiadc is in the h mils of foieigiiei- 

Theie aic at piesent onh ihontine tannuics in Bong il, ill of m I nch are small and of 
little impoitaiiie Tlieio qipeais to he no doubt that the t inning mdustiy is one iihich could 
be \eiy higcly ami pio'itabh dci eloped 'J'Jie monci tli it is now spent in the prop iration 
of skins foi shipment abioul uoiild, to i gieat extent, be sued is such pieparation Mould he 
unneecssaiv if the skins Mere t iiincd in Imli i and this Mould, nioieoier, ha\e the desirable 
olfect of taking tlio ti ide out of the li mils of foieigiiers 

In de\ eloping this industn it Mould he nece‘-bii\ to cmploi a largo slafi of trained 
Eiiiopean experts 

I hai 0 on \ anous occ isions \ isited the C ileutta Potton AVorks and am coininccd that 
this IS an industiy mIiicIi admits of dcielopnicnt 'Jhcic is ii laige demand in India foi 
poicelaiii insulatois foi clectiieil puiposcs This demand his hithcito hooii mot by importing 
these aitieles but I do not see m hi theie should be am dilheiiUi in inanufaeturing them in 
pottery 1101181111111111 

Qi 112 and 111 — The in miifactuie of pipei 111 Indii, at jne-eiit, his to depend almost 
entiiely on law iintoii ils, such is uood jnilp, caustic ^od 1, hlcishing ponder, sulphate of 
alumina, white clai, etc, iiliicli line mostly to ho iini>ort(d fiom Seandiiniia and other 
puts of the Continent Pipci nulls h i\e expeuemed =omt dilln ulty since the outbreak of 
\ni in obtaining tbesc mateiials mil high prices aie b i\ mg to be paid Mniost all tlieso 
raw materials could be inaiiiifufuicd in Inilii As icgiriU wood pulp, wliich is required 
in largo quantities, expeniiunts liaie alicadi been c lined out on i sm ill seal. bi (lie Titaghur 
Pipei JIills Company and it bis been deinoiisfiatcd tbit bamboo, mIiicIi is obtain iblo 111 1 irge 
quantities in India ind Buiini, cm be suteessfully eomeited 111(0 pulp suitable for the 
luamifaotuie of papei Tbe onh diflienlty seems to b iie bom the capital leqnired to lax 
doxvn a plant laige enough to turn out the 1 im inateii il in pix ing qiumtiiies 


Oiur EiinrxcL, Oin DecLMni.u I'UC 

Frestilent — Q You snx, "The rates chaiged by (lie Lloetric Supjilx Corporaliou foi 
small powei users aic so high that the fietorios hue in\ iiiahly consideied it cheaper to 
instal then OM n small steam jilants ” AA’^ill yon tell us what rites aie chaiged ’ — A A 
x'siiety of rates aie charged accoiding to the quantity of uurient used It is generally 
so much per unit, phts about Its 5 S pei month lustallatiou charges 

Q What would ho the axerage i-atc pel unit’— / Th it igani deyionds entirely upon the 
quantity used If 1 man has a motor mnuiiig conliiiuously, it works out fairly cheap 
But if, on the other hand, the motoi xxoiks foi only' foui 01 live dixs a week and, say, for 
only sexen or eight houis a day, then the late xxoukl xioik out to he expcnsixe 

Q Can you gue us an idea of the scale of ehaiges tli it ue mide ? — J I cannot tell you 
A scale of charges can be obtained fioni the Llcctiie Supply Coiporatioii 

Q Can you give us some lough idea as to what IS the nnniinum charge foi continuous 
MOik’-I In the else of hrge consumeis it works out to less than half an anna, xiliercas 
in the case of small users the late may xaiy fiom two inn is to four annas 

0 , And m those circumstances, if it weie as much as tw 0 anins it would pay an oil mill 
to lustall its ow n steam plant ? — / I thmk '■o 

Q You sax ," The lules lelating to the puicliase of stores hr Goxernmeut departments 
should be lex isod You do not sax 111 x\ hat pai tieul 11 they should bo lexiscd? — .1 I sax 
that a Goxernmeut deyiaitmeiit shoiilel be allowed to purchase stoics e tliei throurrh Indian 
agencies 01 thioiigh the Directoi of Stoies at home, as may be consideied most suitable for 
the depaitment 

Q But the lules as at piesent issued encouiage the ictual purchase of stores in India 
A Yes, hut not European stole^ 

Q You mean that the Gox eminent should also purchase European stoies imported bv 
piivate £rms ’ — J Yes v j 

Q In xvhat way xvill that assist industries in the country ?—A That xxon^fe assist 
industries at all 
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Q We aio notLeie to suppoifc a puiely commeioial trader We want to know in wliat 
wav these lules can be revised toi the puipose of encouraging the industiial development 
of the country ? — A It should he possible in some cases for Government departments to adapt 
then requnements more to aiticles that are produced in the country than is done at the 
present time According to the present rules it is necessaiy to indent- for all European 
stoies through the Director General of Stores * 

<2 If they cannot be obtained in this countiy ? — A If they ale not manufactured in this 
country. But what I say is that they should be obtained either in this country or at home, 
whether maniifactuied here oi not, accoiding to the convenience of the department 

Q I do not see what advantage there IS to purchase European stores thiough a firm of 
importers ? — A The advantage is you can obtain stores immediately instead of waiting many 
months for them Euither buying locally one can obtain esaclly uhat is required, which is 
not always the case when stores are purchased through the India Office 

Q But suiely if the India Stores Depaitment is organised properly they should get better 
teims than any Calcutta importer can get? — A I belierethe majoiity of the European 
concerns are prepared to supply stoies at the same rate as the India Office 

Q They would not be able to get contract advantages They nould not be able to mate 
forward contracts and you throw the responsibility as to quality on the purchasing officer 
instead of on a specially organised Government depaitment of expeit buveis? You have not 
made any case for the reiisioii of Goieniment rules on this matter The Goveinmeat rules 
are perfectlv clear that if an article can be obtained in this coiintiy up to quality, the countiy 
made aitide should be given distinct preference ? — A Forward contracts may be suitable foi 
large consumers like the military, but here again these contracts can be aiianged fiom India 
through local agents In the case of small Government d'-partments there is no adiantage 
at all in forward contracts Presumbly heads of consuming departments are able to judge 
the quality of the material they require 

Q Have you read the rules recently ? — A Not very recently 

Q You say that there is a good deal of shifting of laboiii fiom one factory to another, 
and that consequently the time-keepeis and siidais have obtained profit by the re engagement 
of men who have been dischaiged by one mill and taken on in another Is it possible toi the 
factoiies to co-operate as legaids the recruiting of labour? — A It may be possible to do some- 
thing in that direction but considering the enormous number of peop’e employed it will be 
extremely difficult 

Q, Would you suggest any Government agency This is a serious pi oblem 

Q You can make no proposal for the Government organisation of labour so as to prevent 
the shifting of laboiii from one faotoiy to another? — A At the present time, certificates foi 
children are giantcd m each factory so that when a child joins a factory a certificate is 
granted Instead of that, I thought it might be possible to giant these certificates in each 
district only, so that a chil^ would have to obtain a certificate at one office in each centre, and 
it might be possible then to keep in touch with these children When entering a mill the 
certificate would be given up to the manager of the mill, and the child should not again be 
employed in any other factory without producing the same certificate 

Q But will that not mteifere with the liberty of a man to go and join any factory he 
likes ? — A Tnat is the pomt 

Q Y’oui mam leason for laising the question is to protect the labourer himself ? — A. Yes 

Q You have not made any proposal to remove this difficulty You merely complain of 
the disadvantages of the present practice You have no remedy tor that? — A No 

Q You say, “In provinces where certificates are lequiied foi engineers the standard of 
examination should be unifoim, and Local Governments should recognise each other's 
certificates " Is it not advisible that all provinces should require certificates foi engineers 
and men in charge of prime movers ? — A I do not think so 

<2 Is it desirable in Bengal ?—A I do not think so 

Q You Ihink the present system in Bengal is better than that which pievails in some of 
the provinces wheie they require the men to have a certificate of efficiency ? — A I do not 
say it IS better In Bengal in the last ten yeais there were only four accidents causing 
injuries to nine people for an average of 4,000 boilers working That seems to me to be very 
good I do not think you can improve on that 

<2 If you had certificates of competency would you expect that the boilers would be 
turned to better account and the machinery live a longer life, apart from the accidents ? — A I 
do not thmfc so 

Q You think the present arrangement IS quite good enough? — ^ Yes I think there 
IS no case foi introducing certificates in Bengal 

Mr A Ohatterton — Q Supposing legislation were intioduced, would you distinguish 
between prime-movers and'steam boilers ? — A No 

Q In Bengal are all the boileis annually inspected and passed by the inspector ? — A The 
^hole of Bengal is not updei the Boiler Act at the present time 
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0 You mean that in part of tho province the hoilers are not subject to any annual 
inspection?—^ Yes But proposals have been submitted to Government to bring the whole 
province undei the Act 

Q How do you account for the very small number of boiler accidents in Bengal ? A 
Compared with home, I think the loquirements of tho Boilei Act is aboie the homo 
srandaid 

Q In the districts where the Act is in force ? — A Yes 

Q You mean that tho specifications which aio passed by the boiler inspector are more 
stiingent than they aie in England ?—A Yes What I mean is this that the boiler rules 
throughout the whole of India are very largelj based on the Board of Trade rules At homo 
they do not require the same conditions as we require out here 

Q Have you any infoimation regarding tho tracts which are not undei tho Boiler Act ? 

j Year or two ago, a boiler exploded in one of the districts and injured about 100 

people That distncl has since been brought under the Boiler Act 

Q Aie those districts which are not under the Boiler Act less advanced industrially? — A 
In the outlying districts theie are few boilers When the Boiler Act was first stalled, it was 
limited in its application to Calcutta It was then extended to Narayanganj and Dacca The 
Boilei Depaitmcnt is a eelf-suppoiting Department, and extensions have only been made to 
places where it was possible to carry out tho works without incurang financial loss to the 
department 

Q Would you recommend in tho inteiests of industnal development that the Boiler Act 
should bo applied throughout the countiy ? — A I should certainly say so We hare alieidy 
asked Government to extend the Act to the whole of Bengal^ 

Q You have expressed here some opinions regal ding the functions of jails in legaid to 
the manufacture of goods On what principle do jou approve of jails setting up machinery 
and tuining themselves into factoiies ? — A It is because they should take tho best iiot^sible 
advantage of the labour that they have got This will make the depaitmcnt as neailj sclf- 
suppoiting as possible 

Q Is it not practicable with hand inductnes which acquire no expensive plant’ — A 
Unfortunately there is nothing to pick up in the way of hand industries which will pay 
Carpet weavers at piesent would earn about half an anna a daj That hardly pays 

<3 Is that because the jail rates are too low and compete with the outside manufacture 
111 carpets ? — A It is partly because the jail labourer woiks for about si\ or seven hours a d ij 
It takes a tremendously long time to get the jail labourer to make carjicts, and he is leai^ing 
the work most of the time 

<3 , Would you approve of tho establishment of a jute mill m a central jail ? — A No 
objection whatever We alieady have one in Bengal 

<3 The justification for having these fictories inside a jail is that they would tiain tho 
pnsoners and they would be able afterwards to earn an honest livelihood ? — A Yes 

<3 Do you think it is easier to teach pnsoners to work machinery than practise 
handiciaft ? — A That is so 


JDr E Jloplinson — Q If a boiler explosion occurs m Bengal, is there any inquiiy ’ — 
A There is always an inquiry by the Boiler Depaitment, 

Q And if the boilei is found to be faulty, or if the explosion is duo to the culpable 
negligence of the owner, is heliablo for damage ? — A I believe, if there is culpable negligence, 
he IS liable under the Penal Code In one case a boiler was wmrking without a coitificate 
and the managei was prosecuted on that account undei tho Boilei Act In two cases tubes 
buist on account of sediment, and in anothei case a boiler exploded inside in en'’-ineerinc 
woiks ° “ 


Q The managei was always fined ? — A Only m one case in which rhe managci was fined 
because he worked the boilei without a ceitiCcate 


Q Is it part of youi duty as Chief Inspectoi of Paotoues, to enquiie into the housino- 
condition of the working people ’ — A No, but we do so “ 

Q It IS not definitely youi province ? — A No, 

<3 Y'ou have no powers ? — A No 

<3 Yon do it if it IS within the factoiy comjiound ? — A Piom tho sanitaiv point of view 
we then have powei to deal with it 


^ ^ matter of observation, however, you find conditions improving in this lespect? 

<3 Does the ha.lf-time system obtain in Bengal ?—,f Yes Children wmik six hours a 
day In tho textile factoncs the coolies -woik 13J hoiiis The children me still called half- 
time woikers though they do not woik half the time the mill is running Ilalf-timeis aio 
supposed to be between nine and fourteen yeais of age 


What time do they work?— Six hours a day, for six days, m textile factories, and 
en hours in non-textile factories 


Q It IS part of your duty to see that the regulation is earned out 7— A Yes 
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Q Ha-\ 0 you Lad any occasion to suggest to mill manageis that tlie factoiy cliildien 
■working only half-time should he given education ? — A Yes I have discussed the question 
nith several mamgeis The majority seem to he of opinion that it -will he very difticult to 
get them to go to school 

Q You do not know of any case of a school being set up by a factory 7— A A school 
VOS established by a jute mill a few yeais ago, hut the only children attending are the children 
of clerks and shopkeepeis in the immediate neighbourhood This particulai school was actually 
built by the managei himself 

Q In no case is the attendance at school compulsory ? — A No 

Str 1) J Taia — Q With legard to the effect of the Lousing question upon the shifting 
character of labourj do you think that itivould pay the employer of labour to look to the 
better housing of the employees with a view to settling them ? — A A large number of houses 
have been built in Hengal in recent years simply to attiact labour to textile factories 

<3 And such houses should bej of course^ in the immediate vicinity of the factoiies wheie 
the people are n orking ? — A Yes 

Q Are the conditions such that the houses can be built in the vicinity of these factories ? 
The f ictories may be in the thick part of the town_, where building sites aie not available ?— 
A Of couise, it depends upon what propeity the mills possess When a mill has property 
aiailablo it is gencially utilised for constructing linesj or housesj for then own employees 

Q And does that help in settling labour to a gieat extent ? — A Yes 
Q Do you think that the Government or the municipalities can help in the matter at all 
by way of legislation, or otheiwise ? — A 1 think Government could gi\ e some advice w ith 
regard to the class of houses best suited for the purpose, and also in sanitary matteis At the 
pirescut time factories spend laige sums lu tins dnection The dilleient mills have their own 
ideas as to the best class of house required but I think the money could be spent to much 
better advantage 

Q By building a hotter class of houses ? — A Yes, and by obtaining expert advice 

Q Is it part of y oui duties to inspect those buildings which bar e been put outside the 
factory walls ? — A No But we do so 

Q In one place you say that the failure of the various factories is due to insufficient 
capital but a little latci y ou say that those concerns are inefficiently managed Which oi 
these conditions operates moie for failure ? — A Inefficiency. 

Q Want of capital IS really due to inefficiency? — A If efficient management was 
assured capital would be forthcoming 

Q Then this statement that failure is owing to want of sufficient capital is not quite 
corioct ? — A. It does not reply all that I mean, 

Q It IS practically inefficienoy" of management that fails to secure capital ? — A Yes 
Q If thoie was good management capital could always be secured ? — A Yes 

llon’hlc Str Fasulhhoy Gurnmbhoy — Q You say that in a certain mill the manager 
slaitcd a school Did he charge any fees ? — A I am not sine If a fee was chaiged it was 
very nominal 

Q It charges fees ? — A I am not quite sure about it 

Q AYhat about these half-timers ? Don't they go after work in one mill to another 
mill ? — A They do in some cases, but this is prevented as far as possible 

Q But if they ha\ e a school and the boys are compelled by the factory people to go to the 
school, I suppose this will go away, that is, this difficulty of the boys of one factoiy going to 
another factory in the afternoon ? 1 think you cannot avoid that whatever inspection yon 
have ? — A That is so But the great objection to school, after working in the local mills is, 
that the children in many cases come a long distance to their work, and in other cases children 
live on one side of the river and work in the mills on the opposite side of the nver If they 
have to go to school also, it means they are away from their homes twelve hours a day 

Q They generally stay the whole day out ? — A. That is the objection that the mill 
manager will put forward I do not think theie will be much good in having a school unless 
the education, is made compulsory. 

Q Are those who come to the school Bengali hoys ? — A They come from numerous 
districts outside Lower Bengal with then parents 

Q Is theie any medical aid provided for them ? — A Each mill has got a medical officei. 
Q And they supply medicine free ? — A Yes In all cases 

Q Any gram shops? Do they supply giain cheaper duiing the famine times ? —J No. 
Some of the mills supply iced water in the hot weather 

<3 No grain shops ? — A There are gram shops near by but in a few cases the mills 
have actually bmlt these shops 

Q And provided them with giam at cheaper rates ? — A They simply built the shops 
and let them to the Marwaries There arc cases in which small grinding mills have been 
staited in the bazaai and the cunent foi lunning these mills is actually supplied by the 
nulls at veiy low rates 
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Q They do not give any floor or anything else^cheaper ? J No 

(2 There is no Act to force them to have any medical ofhcer or anybody else attending 
the mill factoiy people ? — A No 

Str F E Stewart — Q Do you inspect the nee mills in Calcutta If theie aie 
any mills they come u ithin the Dactoiies Act I have visited a large number or them 

Q Have you had anything to do with the administration of Smoke Nuisances 
^ct j I am a member of the Commission 

Q If the rates of power are leducedlyon think that many of these small mills would be in 
a position financially to avail themsehes of electric power ’—A It w ould cost these people 
nothing at all if the Electric Supply Coiporation not only gave curient but supplied 
motors as w ell 

Q IVith reference to questions 44 and 45^ do you know peisonally oi officially that the 
firms were spending laige sums of money but not taking expeit advice? A I do not know 
W'here they can get expert advice 

A lYourowm?— ^ They are not required to take my advice Expeit advjce is advice 
from men at home, that is, with modem expeiience 

Q Do you mean that the firm should go to England to get expert advice to put up 
houses for their labouiers ? — A Expert advice should be provided by Government if not 
aiailable otherwise The septic tanks built in Bengal aie not up-to-date The same thing 
apphes to houses It is not necessary to get men fiom home to build houses suitable for 
uoikmen In the majority of the houses, not more than 300 cubic feet of air space for head 
IS piovided whereas the Eactories Act require 500 

Q With regard to jail industries, do jou think it is a fan compaiison to compare 4,000 
labouiers who aie organised well and lery strictly contiolled in the jails with the general 
population of the provinces amounting to 50 millions ^ Do you not think that an 
organisation with very strict control of 4,000 poisons will interfere with private enteipiise ? — 
A No It IS to be lemembered that these men take sometime to Jeain any particular 
tiade, and they are not skilled immediately they come to the jail 

Q Eoii’ble Pandit 31 31 Malaviya — You speak of the attention which was paid by the 
factoues with legard to the housing of labouieis employed by them ? — A Yes 

Q They look only to the physical comforts and the health of the labourers Is there 
any provision in these factoues for education or any airangement for that kind of thing ? — 
A There is only one mill in Bengal where education is provided. 

They hai e erected a school in their own village The village is inside the mill property. 
The number of mill hands employed there is moie than 4,000 

Q Is there full provision, made for childein of the school-going age^ — A No I do not 
know what number can be accommodated in the school, but I think I am quite collect in 
saying that the school has never been full since it was started 

You have stated in leply to Dr Hopkinson that there is no compulsion exercised 
upon these childien to attend school '' — A No 

Q Do you think it would be well if there was some comiulsion 2 — A It may be tned as 
^an expeiiment in a district 

§ Don't you think that there is some disadvantage in gatheiing together a laige 
population without providing for their moral welfare ? — A The object of education is to make 
them more independent, and better able to look aftei then own mteiests 

Q And they would be better workmen too? They would be more efficient workmen 
foi the education that they would receive ? — A I think so 

Q And that would help to do away with the system of sirdars ? — A, Yes 

Q In addition to what you have mentioned, have you observed any other evils arising 
from the system of siidars ? What kind of moral influence do they exercise over the persons 
whom they enhst in the service of the factory ? — A Generally they engineei all the strikes 
m the mills 

Q I suppose you have seen many of these sirdars — A Yes 

Q. Do you think they are the right type of men to he entrusted with the gUiding and 
controllmg of the labourers ? — A I do not know how you could manage without them 

Q Have you discovered any real reason why the system cannot be done away wuth ?-^ 
A No 

Q Have you come across factories wheie the sjstem of siidars is not pie valent ? — A 
All the textile factories have the same system 

Q Apart from these textile factories which employ sirdars, bare jou visited any other 
factory which has not got the svstem of siidars ? — A That sj stem does not apply to other 
f ictones to the same extent In fact, to a lot of factories, it does not applv at all, 

Q Do they recruit labour ? — A Yes 

Q They go about and induce the men and women to come and w oik in the factoiy?— 
.1 Yes J he sirdar is put in charge of i ceitain section of mathiiiEs and the machines require 
a certain number of men to leep them working, and the siidais aie expected to find men for 
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working the maclnnes He stows about 16 lu tbe books but actuallj employs about 
13 or 13 Laboui is plentiful 

Q In addition to who t be has received from tbe employer do you tbink that be makes 
Eometbmg out of the Hbouieis too? — A Yes 

Mr G E Low — Q Tbe balf-time workers woik on sbift system Is tbis a smgle shift 
system ?^ — A "VYe split tbe shift system 

Q What do they do in tbe time between ? — A They play about tbe compound 
Q Are they made to do more work by the siidai,? — A Yes 

Q Suppose a boy has done six hours in a factory do you think be is capable of receiving 
any intelligent education in any school aftei that ? — A I do not think so '' 

Q Who aie these sirdais? What tjpeof people are they? — A They aie a sort of 
headmen Anyone can become a sirdar 

Q What does the siidai make every month? — A Anything from Ks 80 to Rs 70 

Q How many coolies has be got under him ? ~A It depends upon tbe department m 
which be works In tbe spinning depaitment, where a siidar is in charge of children he 
generally has 16 

Q Do you think that any system of compulsory education in the mills might necessitate 
some ad]ustment of the hours of work, and do you think it would be opposed by the 
sirdars? — A I do not think there is the' slightest doubt about it There would he no 
difficulty if -the faclones would combine in order to enforce it, but there is no combination 
among the factory owners 

<2 You speak of the oil mills and rice mills in Calcutta Very many of them have sprung 
up quite recently ?-^A A great majority have sprung up in recent years Those in lollygunge 
aie r ery recent 

Q "What sort of adr ice does the intending propiietor get as regards the supply of his plant 
and other things ? — A They genciallj buy their plant fiom agents in Calcutta who supply that 
particular class oi maclimer} 

Q "Who shous them how to put down foundations for then engine? — A This would be 
done by the agents supplj ing the niachiueiy 

<2 Do j ou think it lb efficiently done ? — 4 Yes 

Q "What sort of man does the agent for machinery employ ? — A A good commercial 
engineer, not a man with anj vast experience iii the running and laying down of plants of 
that kind The plant that is put down is often not the most suitable for the job 

Q You think some authoritative advisory agency would be welcome to people of that 
sort ? — A I should think so I have been asked many times to give advice 

Q It seems to me to be an extraordinary thing that a place like Calcutta with a large 
number of agencies for machinery of this type is not able to give efficient advice to the pui- 
chaseis especially if they purchase new machinery? A The machines that are sold in Calcutta 
are machines that aie built by the makers at home to suit the home requirements and the 
homo makers neiei stud) Indian requirements 

Q V^hen the machine is set up is it kept up to the mark ? — A No Very badly looked 
after as a rule 

Q That means the employment of inefficient engineeis’ — A Yes 

(I Does not the ownei find difficulty in knowing whether the engiheer is efficient in the 
absence of any certificate ^ — A I do not think a certificated man would necessarily be a capable 
man 

Dr B Ilopltnson — Q Do j ou considei that a boy who wolks six hours a day in the mills 
IS incapable of further w'oik ? — A Ho has done quite enough if he has done six hours in a 
factory 

Q He can do no other work in any form ? — A As a matter of fact he does, because he 
shifts from one mill to another 

Q That IS to his detriment ?— J Yes He should not be required to woik more than 
SIX hours 

Str B J Taia,—Q With regard to shifts do they have only one shift or two, so that 
when one set of bojs work from 0 a ii till IS’ noon, anothei set comes and works fiom 
12 noon till 6 p ii ?— J In all the textile lactones in Bengal, or in most of them, 
they have about six shifts for childein, covering a working peiiod of 131; hours 
Q Each of these shifts of boys has only got six hours to woik ? — A Yes 
Q These six houis are made up by thiee hours m the morning and three hours later in 
the day 1~A The morning shiftworks from 5-30 to 9 A M. and comes back again from 4 to 
7 r M 

Q How then can they go to work anywhere else ? — A A shift starts in the morning and 
there is nothing to prevent them from going to an adjoining mill and working in another 
shift at another mill They come in ind go about the mill as they like <■ 
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0 Suielr you could manige to keep them in the mill Altei they ivoik in the morning 
three hours^ are they not kept under Bome kind o£ control ill this time to woik the other 
Ihice hours later ? — A There is no lestnction 

Q If the A shift iv orks foi three hours in the morning can they not be kept in the mill in 
the school till the time comes for the next turn later in the day ?— A Acs 

Q About the sanitation of dwelling houses, you cay jou want expert advice from outside 
Is there not the sanitaiy department of the Goveinment or the municipality available foi 
consultation ?—yl Yes The Sanitaiy Commissioner and the Sanitary Lngmeer It is 
impossible for them to deal with the whole of Bengal There aio Sanitary Inspectors 
in addition 


Q This department is not sufficiently manned ? — A It is inadequately staffed 
Q 'With regard to " siidars/' do they themselves work in 'the nulls ’ — A Yes They 
aie in chaige of gangs of workers 

Q And the men under them work in the same department ? — A Yes 
Q On the Bombay Bide n e call them IS 3obberB and they are lespoiisible for finding 
workmen in their own depaitment, they keep the department up to the full standaid and 
as they aie paid bj piece vv ork thej see that the outturn is kept up Does the same 
system pievail here ? — A No In ccitain departments of ]ntc mills men arc paid bj piece 
work and m other departments on daily wages It depends upon the cliss of work 

Q The “ sirdar IS also the head of the department for which ho finds the labour? — 
A Each department in a mill is so large that there are a nuinboi of siidars in c icli department 
'I here are head sirdais and under sirdars 


Uon’lleSii Faznlhlioy Oxirnmlhoy — Q You say the mills licic woik 13^ houis ’ — A Yca 


Q Under what Act ? — A Undei the Factories Act. 

Q Continuous work foi 13i hours? — A Yes 

Q About the recess for meals, is that included or sepaiato? — I Tlity work on i system 
of shifts which has to be approved of by tho Factoij Inspector 

Q And the adult labour works for 1 Si hours ? — A No Adult hiboui cannot work for 
13i hours, because they have got intervals after every six hours The majontj work much less 
than 12 hours The hours worked by adults, as a rule, would bo about 'J or 0 i oi 10 hours 
Jlon’ble Paiidti M M Malaviya — Q Are there anj night schools attached to .my of 
these factories ? — A There are night classes m Calcutta which have boon iiui in connection 
with some engmeering firms and the East Indian Bailway 
<2 In none of the other factories ? — A No 


No, 1?698, dated 12Ui December lOlG 

Drom — Ibe Agent and Cbiot Engineer, dhc Calcnlta Elcclnc Snppiy Corporation, litd , 
To — The President, Industrial Commission 


We have tho honoui to bring to yoiu notice a public statement referring to oui latcs foi 
the supply of energy, that was made befoie your Commissioii by hli R P Adams, Chief 
Inspector of Factoiies, Bengal, and to point out that the statement reading "the ratco charged 
by the Electric Supply Corporation for small power users aio so high that the factoiies have 
invariably considered it cheaper to install their ow a small steam plants " is incorrect, as the 
following figures will show 

During the last nine yeais the average yearly number of motors foi small power useis 
that have been connected up to oui system amounted to 163 motors, varving lu sive from i 
II P to 300 H P s j b 


The total number of motors for small and large powei users connected to oui system at 
the end of 19l5 amounted to 1,762, equivalent to a brake hoise powei of 12,373 

Special reference was made by Mr Adams to oil and iico mills Eight iice and nine oil 
mills have been connecteil to our system and the aveiago amount inid by these consamcis 
vanes fiom 1 0 anna te 1 3 annas pei unit 

The largest electiically driven iice mill installed in Calcutta gives eveiy satisfaction, the 
owner, who staited an electric diive in a small w ay at first has now adopted it thioughout 
the whole of his mill 


Every year the demand for electrical energy foi dimng nee mills increases and tho 
inactnracy of the statement made by Mi Adams is extremely misleading We tiust there- 
lore that the above facts may be put before youi Commission 

Large powei consumers can obtain a rate of 4 annajper unit and we have several con* 
sumeis whose rate works out below 5 anna per unit This figure is a lower one, we under* 
B and, than can be obtained in Bombay wheie the supply is generated by water power 

Note Mr E P Adams in returning the proof of Ins evidence informed tho Commission 
that on 'iccoimt of mgent war work he is unable to submit at once figures in support of his 
statement Y ith refeiencc to the supply of power to eight iice and nine oil mills, he stated 
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that there are at least 150 of these nulls uithiu the area covered by the Electric Supply 
Corporation He alsp suggested the prepaiation of a statement show mg — 

(a) The name of the industry, 

(i) Kind and amount of powder used , 

(c) The cost of maintenance for power used , and 

(d) "Whether under Indian oi European management 


, Witness No 127 

i 

The Hon’see Dn Nin Katan Sikcak, M D, Calcutta 
Written Evidence 

The present industrial situation is one which calls for prompt action on the put ot 
both the people and the Government The question of India appropriating to herself some 
of the fields of industry covered so far by the industiial enterprise of Geimaniq as well 
as, that of utilising the favourable economic condition and tlie last resouices of raw mateiials 
of India for industrial development geneially, cannot be satisfactorily solved by unaided 
private enterprise only It calls not only for the maximum effoit on the part of the people, 
but also for the closest co-operation between the people and the Government, — invohing, 
where! ei necessary, the need of Government oiganization and finance, as well as oppoitnnc 
legislative action This should be done u ith necessary circumspection, and the lines of such 
co-operation and the precautions in the use of reserve powers of the State in aid of industij 
should be carefully thought out 

While such is the condition geneially, there is in my mind an important distinction 
regarding industry, particularlj on this side of India There aie enterprises started by 
Indians that are struggling on their way as best as they can There aie also enterprises 
begun by European initiative and conducted by Euiopean organisation in which there does 
not appear any lack of capital or any general shoit-comings regarding ei-perb knowledge and 
management I am interested primarily in the concerns started and lun by Indians, and I 
shall attempt below to place before the Commission those difficulties which beset them I also 
believe that the mam ob]eot of this Commission is to find scope for the “ development of 
the lesources of India” through such struggling mdustnes as are at the present time mostly 
in need of help and advice 

There is available in Bengal labour sufficient m quantity, cheap and teachable, and capable 
of being more and more efficient under economic pressure The overseer and supemsors 
are also available, as also are, in some industries, even the trained scientific experts who 
require only business expeiieuce and knowledge of local materials and conditions to become 
competent guides 

The raw jnateiials are also there, lying unutilised or exported un worked to foreign 
countries , an improvement in mining and agriculture will supply whatever finer staples or 
improved material may bo required for successful competition Private capital, though 
insufficient, is not entirely wanting, but is shy and cannot be easily attracted from safe and 
profitable investments in land towards industrial enterpiises without some degree of oncouiage- 
ment No doubt in Bengal we are somewhat lacking in business ability and instinct, but it is 
only after many costly failuies, much trial and error that a people can expect to have in then 
midst captains of industry, — entrepreneur<t , — able to create favourable conditions for command- 
ing success The crying evil in this as nell as in other fields is that the people are uithout 
the power of initiative and uithont the power of joint action and organisation It, theiefoie, 
behoves the Government, in ordei to focus all these faiourable conditions towards industi’al 
progress, to supply the organising powei which in such circumstances is even moio essential 
than labour power or power of machinery 

Eor success in industry it is necessary that there should be simultaneous combinations 
of certain conditions, viz 

(1) Sufficient capital with elastic banking for its proper distribution and use u hero 

needed 

(2) Expert technical knowledge 

(3) Commercial efficiency and laiowledge of modern business methods 

(4) Sufficient staying power and other conditions to enable industrialists to itsist 

external competition 

(5) Skilled and efhcient labour 

(6) Cheap transport facilities by land and water to meet trade demands 

(7) Fivoui able market, internal and foreign, secured through industrial and commer- 

cial buieaus and other agencies, as well as through protects e tariffs and 

export bounties and other facilities 
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(8) Location of industiies in favourable sites, as legaiile raw materials, marlet, 

labour— supply and subsidiaiy industiy, etc, ^ 

(9) Supply of suitable and up to-rdate maclimeiy and law matcnals, etc 

(10) Plentiful supply of raw piaterials andaocessoiics and chemicals. 

(11) Favouiable climato and soil conditions. 

(12) Levelopmentamongst the people of group consciousness and of tlio capaoity to 
act collectively 

Ilitherto industries of vaiious hind have, from time to time, been started here, but not 
always with a due regaid to co-ordination of all the necessary factors mvoUed Technical 
education has been in some lines provided for, in the absence of capital and labour organisation, 
and factories have been started m some cases luthoiit requisite amount of capital oi provision 
of experts 

Further, conditions of succoss aie getting hardei and haider o\ery dai , and it is to be 

apprehendedthat, aftei the uai, the diflicnlties arising fiom foieign eompetitioii mil become 

much greater and almost insuperable unless timely steps are taken to prevent them 

Amongst otheis, ue in Bengal laboiii under the following disadvantages — 

(1) Our gieatest diaw back is the absence of sufficient capital at the right time and 

place Theie is some amoui t of capital m the possession of iippoi ana middle 
' ch'ses, but it IS not easily aviihble on account of tho sliong inducement 
ofPeied by sifo ind profitable iincstmcnts (diiect ind indiiect) in peimaneiitly 
settled land oi real piopeity on the one hand and the want of confidence in our 
busmOES capacit-y on the other 

(2) The next drawback consists 111 the want of expert tcehnical knowledge in some 

cases and of the capacity for business oiganisation in others 

(3) The absence of cheap and adequate tnnspoit facilities by land and water is aFo 

crippling some of out induetiial concerns 

(4) Fnilher, oui industries aio laboming iindei unaided and helpless competition 

with tanff — piotectcd, subsidised and alicady llourishing industiies of Japan, 
Geimaiiy and Austio»Hiingary , tho United States of America and some of 
the colonics of the Bntish Empne 

(5) I am not satisfied that every thing has been done by the Goieinment to sceme 

for us faiourable markets in lefeience to our raw rrtaternls and manufaotnics 
Theie is no independent Consular seriice foi Ind a, ind tho Indian merchant — 
meaning a native of tho countiy — is generally very ill-infoimed rogaiding 
everything outside his inheiited routine business Nor have the Govouimcnt 
helped any industry to secure pi oqier markets by encouraging nniketing organi- 
sations and associations of Indiin merchants 'J'hey have seen with equanimity, 
instead of lesoi ting to inteifcrence, tho destiuction of much of the advantages 
of favourable market by the disastrous incidence of railway i ites on nw 
mateiials and manufactured goods 

Of all the ways in which the Goveinmonr can render material help to the growth of new 
industiies in this country and particiilaily in this province, the most fruitful and f u-ieaching 
vrould be the supply of capital on easy terms on reasonable secunty As regards these, 
it may be noted that theie are important industiies, for example, dye-stuffs, gk s'-w ares, etc , 
for which we have most of the impoitant law materials, but which undei the picsent condi- 
tions of competition leqnne largei capital than private iiidnuduals here are in a position to 
invest, and yoint-stock companies as y et do not command sufficient credit to raise tho money 

Theie are seveial ways in which Goveinment may help in this matter I indicate a few 
below — 


(1) Government may stait pioneer factories in some of these lines in Older to give a 
piactieal demonstration, — to enterprising industiialists who mav bo associated 
with the management of the industry — of their earning cayncity as well as of 
processes anc] methods leading to success, and may atterwards cautiously and 
very gradually make over them to responsible oigamsations 

If necessaiy, Government may entiust the capital after the tiansfei to iirivate pai ties 
by way of long teim of loans 


If a State department is not conceived to be the best agency for lending out on 
industrial security, then it must be done through industrial banks lending out 
on such securities as industrialists can furnish Such banks must supply the 
necessary money not only for meeting the requirements for ordinary working — ' 
he working capital and foi profit — increasing extensions from time to time 
but also for financing and pmohase of machinery at the start 

It IS a matter of common knowledge that in Fiance and in Japan, State banks were 
oiiginahy found with the object, amongst otheis, of assisting industry and 
ngncu ure by supplying capital at a moderate charge to farineis and maiiufac- 
turers on a reasonable security Foi some time in India the project of a 
central State bank has been m the air , but nothing had been done in this 
uirection as yet. A State bank should be established in India not only with the 
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object of carrying on cuiTenoy operations but also of supplying^ through 
industrial and agiicultural banks, to the industry and agriculture of the country, 
necessary capital on reasonable security 

(2) Government should also provide for tCe training in the technical institutions in 

India, as well as abroad, of the requisite number of technical experts for our 
present and future industries in various hues , and should also impart to our 
people training in business organisation through commercial colleges, supple- 
mented, wbeievei possible, by starting pioneer factories in certain selected 
industries 

(3) Facilities for transport are necessary in much largei degree than aie granted by 

existing railway administrations Whatever may be decided regarding the 
policy of the State woiking the railways in India, theiecan be no doubt that the 
control over freight should be assumed and vigorously esertised by the Govern- 
ment in public interest 

As far as possible, in those provinces where conditions are favouiable, watei-w'ays should 
be opened in order to provide for tiade cheap and easy transport 

(4) It IS, howevei, obvious that no amount of activity by the Government in the 

direction indicated above will in itself secure piogress and success for our 
nascent mdustiies for a considerable period of time at least, unless they are 
secured against dumping invasions from old and aggressive ludustiial rivals 
The Only eUective method of securing reasonable conditions of success for 
industries growing under nomeious disadvantages seems to be protecting them 
behind tariff walls The vaiious difficulties regai ding protective tariff suggested 
by advocates of the present laissez-faiie system do not do away watb the need, 
under special conditions, of this form of State interference with private enterpise, 
but only argue the desirability of extreme caution And the fact that, in any 
determination of the tariff problem, political considoiations are involved would 
only affect the details of the tariff schedule as it would affect enemy countries, 
other countries, British Colonies and the United Kingdom But a measure in 
the demand of which Indian public opinion is apparentlv very insistent and 
unanimous cannot be long put off It is to be feared that theie will be a 
tendency in the public mind in India to undervalue such active steps for the 
encouragements of industrylas the Government may take at the close of this 
inquiry so long as the State has not shown courage to meet this demand 

I may mention that the same opinion is shared by many concerned in British industrieo, 
as will appeal from the report of the Advisory Committee to the Board of Trade on Com- 
mercial Intelligence recently published 

Q — (a) It IS to be hoped that some poitioii of the large incomes along with unearned Capital 
increments derived by the land-owning classes from land, undei the existing land revenue 
system, should be invested in industiial conteins, partcularly iii such industiies as would lead 
to the improvement of laud oi improving the raw produce from land, thus raising the price 
of the produce and consequently the rental value of the land This would expedite the 
improvemtnt in the condition of the cultivators , and all these measures, and the use of their 
saving for pi oductive purposes, would in the long run increase greatly the wealth and pios- 
pentj of the landed classes' themselves 

The Government may easily encourage the due discharge of such legitimate lesponsibi- 
btv by the distribution of titles and honours They may provide such machiiieiy through 
the-Director of Industiies or through industiial banks as would tip these cavings without 
putting too severe a sti am on either the intelligence or the patriotism of the land-owning 
clacses 

(6) The savings of the middle classes, including those in the Gov'einment and private 
service, and the professional classes may be drawn towards industiies by' the Government 
svmpathetically co-opeiating in one or other of the ways mentioned below, which will inevi- 
tably create in the public mind the requisite confidence in our industrial coucems 

(c) The sav mgs of the cultiyating and the labouring classes in Bengal, except m the 
yute pioducing districts, are slendei, as the bulk of them are living on the margin of poverty, 
and even the jute distucts are mostly in the gup of grabbing usureis But such as they are, 
they can be utilised foi industrial purposes by means of co-operative societies, particularly 
those whose object is production as well as sale and purchase 

(d) But the amount of capital thus available from all these sources may not be enough 
for some time foi developing all our sources in raw materials, laboui and natural advantages 
in the prov ince For this reason indigenous industries must look to such additional capital as 
can, without any undue risk, be placed at their disposal by the Government Further drafts 
must be made on other prov inces of India and on Great Biitarn It is gratifying to find that 
the savings of British enterprises in India are available for new ventures Vi e may hope that 
even when the fields yielding high speculative profits are covered up — a stage which we may 
regard as having been already reached— these sources will not dry up 

Further, to anticipate at this place part of the answer to the question of Government aid 
to industry, it mu'-t be said that with Great Britain unable to provide us with cheap capital 
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on favourable terms as in tbe past, we sball be thrown on oui own resources in this country 
And even after the mobilisation of available capital from the sources indicated above, theie 
mil be consideiable deficit in oider to ebpe with the needs of industrial piogi ess for a gen- 
eration or two In what manner the Got’einment can help is a larger problem of finance, 
but in my humble opinion, some pait at least of the large non tax revenue, from commercial 
undertalnngs which the Goiernment is getting, should be laid aside year by year for helping 
industry by way of capital Whether suen money should oe lent out directly or through 
industrial banks is a question merely of machinery But the need of appropriating a part 
of the sum (the payment of which is not in the natuie of a great burden on the people) for 
this purpose is imperative 

Q 5— (1) lam against money grants-in-aid, except under very special cii cumstances 
(cy, for effectmg improvements piocesses, the benefit of u hich may be in due course shared 
by the public) Government action in this direction, however careful they may be, is likely to 
give rise to much criticism 

(2) Bounties and subsidies are necessaiy at times in order to provide against dumpmg 
and other unwelcome devices by foreigners Such assistance may also be particularly necessaij 
in developing the expoit trade, as for instance in the case of Bengal silk, when rhe industry 
IS struggling under serious difficulties 

(8) Guaranteed dividends for a limited penod would be one of the suitable forms of aid 
to new organisations Such help by mealing public confidence would facilitate the influx 
of capital This form of help is particularly necessary in those industries in which a large 
capital IS required and which on account of difficulty of market or such difficulties as the 
Goi ernment alone can solve no private industrialists are likely to venture upon There may 
also be cases suitable for this foim of assistance in the hand-loom industry and other handicrafts 
where private agencies uould feel diffident to stai ton account of a general want of confidence 
in the piospeots, though the products are so useful and artistic In many oases Gov'ernment 
will not have to pay any thing , but any sum actually drawn from Government should be 
eventually recovered m easy instalments 

(4-) In a province like Bengal, short as well as long time loans of public money to indiis- 
tnal coueeins are a nece=sity Such loans should be made repay able by instalmenls Such 
loans should be ordinaiily negotiated thiough industrial departments of State banks when 
started or State aided induscual banks on favourable inspection reports by Government 
evperts 

(5) Machinery should be supplied on the hiie-purchase system to cottage ludustiies as 
well as to factory industries In the case of cottage industiies there should 'be demonstra- 
tions of the use of tools and appliances In tbe case of factoiy industiie=, such maohmenes 
should be purchased only on the report of experts testifving as to their efiiciency and up-(o 
date clniactei as w ell as their suitability to Indian conditions 

(6) Government should subscribe portions of the share capital in case of new 
industries whose success, according fo expeit leport, is not doubtful, but which the 
Goveinment is not prepared to stait as pioneers In such cases there should be Government 
representatives on the directorate 

(7) Government should guarantee the purchase of pioduct of new industries for a 
limited period, whenever these industries pioduce anything required by them in the way ot 
stoies in any of then depaitment oi in the lailways This will increase the 6tayin<>- 
pow'ei of the industries against competition Tbe price of the pioduots may either be the 
maiket price at the time of puicbase or calculated on the cost of production 

Q 6 — In any case there should not be any Government contiol apart fiom inspection 
and auditing of accounts ^ 

Q 7 — I would suggest the following industiies to be pioneered by the Govrernment in 
Bengal — 

(I) As key industries — 


(a) Alkali (caustic soda, soda ash, soda ciy stal) 

(d) Coal distillation and production of some oidinaiy coal-tar products, such as 
carbolic acid, creosote, napthalin, toluene, bennne, aniline and if possible some 
coal tai dyes 

(c) Chrome salts 

(d) Tannin extracts 

(c) Non-combustible cellnloid 

(2) As independent industries — 

{a) Sugar refining (from date palm) 

(i) Glass, 

(3) A model mechanical and electrical workshop for making and repairing machinery 


.v, conditions for developing these industiies are favourable in Beno-al But 

mo t of them lequiie large capital and highly evpeiienced experts Piivafce enterprise is 
not hkely to start them soon, unless profit becomes certain When successful ^fiom a 
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buBiness point of view, iLey may be gradually and witb usual precautions made ovei to 
private pai ties The most important precaution being, that there should be an intermediate 
stage at -which the management should be joint, when those who aspiie to tahe over the 
industiy may acquire evpeiience bj associating themselves with good experts and liusincsb 
manageis The workshop should be a permanent institution, and the others should be handed 
over to private parties 

Q II — Co operative ciedit societies for production as well as sale and purchase would be Co-oporatwe bocio 
of enoimous help to develop many of the cottage industries Productive societies would help 
in joint use of many machines , such as hand-looms, cane pressing machine, ploughing machmes, 
etc , and in distributing them among members at reduced rates or among non-members at 
reasonable lates < 

Sale and puichase societies should, where successful, dispense with the services of mid- 
dlemen, and all their piofits, which are occasionally veij high, should go diiect to the producers 
themselves Without such organisations the producers who have no staying power are 
entirely at the merej of the middlemen The Government should take the lead in this 
matter In the case of small industries, co-operation seems to be a necessity Theie should 
be Goieinment help and guidance, but the organisations should be mainly popular 

Q 11 — So fir as I know', the splendid industries in Germany, lapan and America hare Lmuts of Govem- 
been de\ eloped and are still being developed by Goveinment'hclp, direct and indirect {ey , by fssiBtanco 

bounties, subsidies and tariff-protection) It is impossible for any industry within British 
India, which happens to he in competition with any of the above, to grow -without Govern- 
ment aid I believe there is a strong body of opinion in Great Britain at present in favour of 
such help 

Q — 20 Demonstration factories should be started in Bengal, for demonsti iting the use of Demoustiation fao 
improved tools and appliances as well as improved methods of production, chiefly in the case 
of cottage industnej like weaving and also agriculture and agricultural industries 

Q 22 ' — I do not think there is any necessity for research in the United Kingdom Research abroad 

Q 25 — Certainly, as for instance economic geological survey, economic botanical survey Industnal Burveys 
and analytical survey of soil in reference to crops 

Q 34' — There should be trade representatives foi India in foieign countries independent As'istance in mar- 
of the British Consular service keting products 

Q Z7 — Government departments should publish lists of imported articles used by them 

Q 3S — At present preference is given to Indian products only if they aie on a footing of 
equality with foreign-made articles, wheieas it is desirable that Indian products should have 
preference if they can just satisfy Government lequirements and if their purchase does not 
entail extra expenditure 

Q 39 — Generally speaking, most Indian industiies on this side of India are suffering Banking faoihtieii 
foi want of banking facilities We have many joint-stock banks besides the Presidency 
Bank But the quality and quantity of securities that may be offered by the industries 
undei Indian management — which are usuilly struggling under various diSiculties — do not 
meet with the approial of the e-^isting banks, particularly as there are a large number of 
efficiently managed big industries under European management as then customers Banks 
that are mainly investing bodies are bound to look to existing conditions from the inyestor-’s 
point of view But the -view-point of the Government must be different The Governments 
in progressive countries like America, France and Japan, etc , aie in perfect co-operation and 
sympathy with the industiies and have taken the full share of responsibility in the matter 
of their development amongst other things, they have oiganised ample easy banking facilities 
for their growing industries and tiade It is to be desired that the Government here, in 
seeking to make the people industrially efficient and prosperous, will organise similar easy 
facilities for nascent industries by starting cential State banks with industrial branches 
in industnal centres, as well as assisting joint-stock industrial banking coiporations 

As regards jomt-stock industrial banks they will not succeed in India unless they 
have the power to issue bonds guaranteed by the Government or unless some portion 
of the funds in the State treasury is made available to them for a long period Such 
concerns, run either as branches of State banks or as piivare corporations assisted by the 
Government, are sure to diaw a large portion of the savings of the upper and the middle 
classes (including the maltajans and traders) and thus divert them to industrial enterprises 
Such banks should also, it is expected, form proper channels for investment of surplus 
British capital m India in a larger measuie The expected facilities are («) long time loans 
repayable in instalments, <li) cheapei rate of interest and discount, (c) faiiei and less stringent 
valuation of such securities as industries can offer agamst loans 

I may be permitted to state that the absence of banking facilities is the most serious 
difficulty 111 the path of indigenous Bengal industiies It is possible for Government to 
remove this difficulty 

Q 41 — In Bengal it IS not easy under the existing land revenue system to secure large Land pohoy 
plots of land for industries, particularly those that aie agricultural, ey, sugai, tobacco, 
fibres, etc Further, industries hke cattle-breeding and dairy-farming cannot be developed 
unless theie are large areas of land at the disposal of the concern 

48 A 
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Remedies— [1) Greater facilities sbould be pioiided by legislation for the acquisition 
or leasing of land foi factoiies md agiicultuinl and olberindubtinl concerns Goiernmont; 
should' lease out land to tea and other industries on veij favourable terras and aitbout rtiucb 
restriction 

(2) All increments of lalue of land lesulting from the industi^ of entcrpriBing men, in 

agiicultme as well ns in inanufaotuie, should be secured to tbo industries concerned 

Q 45— The efTicicncv of all labour depends upon primary general education, rvhicb 
should be made arailable for o\eiy child of school-going ago With regard to labour of all 
grades it may bo said that pnmar} education in school uould gne not only hlency 
hut legularitj , neatness, and coi tain amount of inentil elasticit}, — all of ahich uould reict 
very favouiably on the ofiicienej of labour At ill events, inimodiato steps should bo taken 
to put cveiy child m an industrial area into a school 

(1) There should bo training of the oje and of the hand (through objcct-le'sons aud 

manual work) for every boy in the primary school 

(2) Those who wall bo called upon to help or undertake agncullure or in industries 

dealing with curing of raw materials, must be trained in field schools and 
demonstration farms before taking up cultivation ^ 

(3) Amongst tho industries thoie that arc purely handicrafts should ha\ o their men 

trained m lower grade indnstn il scdiool in e\ erv district and also through 
apprenticeship in tv orkshops or demonstration factones (where there nic oppor- 
tunities for training in tho uso of modern toola and appliances) 

(4) As regards factories, labourers should ho trained by apprcnlitcship in workshops 

as well as in the schools tv Inch litter seem more important in tho c iso of 
employes in scientific and chemical industries 

(5) Secondary education will Imc to ho largely lomodollod and fitted to meet the 

requirements of industrial life 

Q 61 — I suggest tbo starting of technological institutes in some respects on the same 
lines as that recommended by the Iviichlcr Committee *^01110 veara igo There should 
ho one in Calcutta for tlio present as fai as Bengalis coiicerucif This institution nhoiild 
be fulU equipped for leaching different bnnolies of engineering as well is chomical nidustues 
For this province tlioio is pnrticulai need of good piovision for training in mechanic il and 
eleolucal mining, railway', civil and boat-huildmg engineering, Icallur tinning, some 
branches of textile industucs, dy oing, sugar refining, tei nuking, soap boiling, ccrimics, 
foiestry, paper making, nidustiiat chemistry, ngricnUiinl cbcmistry, botany and hictciiology 
and cattle faimmg Bub no special sticss need bo laid on hriuches of work Tvlmh tviU he 
adopted and added to in the light of experience The existing Engineering College and tbo 
Sabour Agncultunl School may bo absorbed into it 

Such technological institute should ho in close touch on tho one baud with tho acliiiil 
mdustne» of tho country and on the other hand with the UniTOi situs There should ho good 
laboratoiies aud workshops attached to this institute, hut tho students who have finished 
their first acquaint nice with their blanch may ho enabled to complolo tlioir tmuimg by 
apprenticeship in tho woikshops, belonging to the Gov einmenl dockyards, railways, tram- 
ways, electric corpoiation, poit cominissiouers, tho municipality, is well isinfictones On 
the other hand, those Tvho have shown an aptitude for more advanced work should be allowed 
facilities to yoin tho Universities or to go abioad In some ci‘=es, some of these ndv lUco 
students may pi ovc able and willing to do reseai eh work To students picked out carefully, 
the research department of the Universities should open their door® 

The proposed institute pliould bo under the mamgoment of a Committee on whicli tho 
Departments of Education and Commerce and Indusliy should bo represonted There should 
also be m the Committee some educationists and some momhors of the soionco and oiigmoer 
mg faculties of the Unueisity' and some Indian gentlemen w ho are actn cly interested in 
industries 

"When agricultural, commercial, and technological f lenities are established at the 
University, the highei departments of the technological institute may bo athliatcd to them 
Such an arrangement will dnw a very Jaige number of students and divert education into 
channels leading towards comtncicial and industrial development 

Q 71 Industiial reseaioh woik cannot ho done in this countiy by piiv ate agencies in 
any large measuie because they always want quick results, wheieas the benefit of rose irch 
cannot be had in a day The only proper institution fiom which dependable lesoarch w'orkcan 
bo expected and has emanated in all countries is the Univemity Univeisity work in this 
countiy IS still not well developed, and much lomains to ho done by tho ostablishinont of 
the faculUes of commeice, agriculture and technology to bung our Univeisitios into lino with 
modem Vl estein Umvoisiticb 'I he greatest draw'back, hovvcvci, is with legaul to facilities 
for resoaich It is refreshing to find that m Calcutta vv chav 0 now a scioiico college endowed 
f 01 this object ^ eiy much still remains to he done both with regard to Ibis institution 
well as otheis which inubt oome The mero estahlishmont of those iiistitntioub will not help 
us, unless they aio in close touch with mdusliy and no really able to solve those problems 
which pre-cut difficulties to piacticnl men Scientilio rohoaicli aud technological icscarch have 
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gieat mutual bearing The promotion o£ puic knowledge leads in the long ran to the adapta- 
tion o£ such new know ledge for industrial purposes But we need at the same time a tech- 
nological research department at the Umiersity so that a peisistent inquiry may be kept up in 
the possibilities of law imteuals, bye-pioducts, etc For all these, a much rooie sympathetic 
and libeial attitude on the part of the State towards the effoit o£ the Umveisity is leqmred 
than what Ins obtained in the past It is oin hope that the Univeisity will supply this great 
need regarding the de\elopmont of industiies 

Furthei, it is desirible to stait heic, lu addition to commeicial schools for the training 
of assistants in connection with the technological institute, a University college of commerce 
foi tiaining of tiade represcutatiiGs, agents, ooiiLSpoudents, hiokers, lailwiy men, bankeis, 
accountants, actuaries, statisticians, etc 

Begaiding the organisation of the executive machineiy foi caiij mg out such measuics foi Official oigani- 
the encouragement of industiy as may be decided upon, I have to suggc'-t, in the first instance, sation 
that the Department of Industiy should bo separated fiom thit of Commcice At present a 
verj large part of the actn itj of the IMemher foi Commerce and Industiy is devoted, and that 
rightly, to commercial topics It woul 1 ho an advantage to have a separate Member in the 
Viceregal Council lu chaige of Industry 

The provincial machineiv is more important because it would be iii the provinces ivheie ‘ 
all local problems mil hare to be studied and f lets of industi 3 valued, anal^'sed and shifted 
The Imperial Department vv ill help in seem mg such legislation, financial a’d, tariff refoim, 
indiistiial banks, technical education, etc , which would be of uniform help and value to all 
provinces But conciete pioblems uhich piosont difliculties to local industries should be dealt 
mth by the provincial oiganisition 

In the piovmces, in my opinion, theie should be a veiy carefully devised machinery so 
that the beneficent effects of anj' measures initiated by the Government can reach the 
struggling Indian industrialists There should be a Director of Industries m every province 
lie should he an able man with clear giasp of business conditions But the greatest of all 
qualifications would ho that he should have sjmpathj with tho industiial efforts of the people 
ijowover able a man lie may he, if ho comes with the orthodox prejudice that India is fit for 
ngiicullural peisuits only and nothing better, and that all this desire foi industiy is senti- 
mental, he will do no good whatsoever aid may cause gi cat hilteiness In older to ensure 
happy lesults, it is neoossaiy to make tho Diiccloi of Industiies onlj an executive offieial and 
leave tiie power of initiative as well as of dehbeiations in the hands of a Boaid of Industries 
This Board should bo constituted in such a way lint without being unduly large, it would 
Lave on it some of tho best elements of technical and business ability in the piovince In 
view of what I have said in paragraph 2 of tins written statement, I think oven at the iisk of 
sacrificing what is gcnoiallj logaided as ‘ eflicioncv ' in official ciicles theie should he a 
strong Indian majority on tlie Board, if it is to he hoped that the measures undertaken by 
the Government should cant confidence of the public and if misinfoimed cntioism of bene- 
ficent Stale action is to bo avoided If two Assistant Dueotois, also memheis of the 
Boaid, are appointed and if both of them arc capable Indians, there would he a fuithei 
gu irantee of tho measures of the Goveinment being fullj appieonled bj the public There 
are patent reasons why in Bengal the coiwtitution outlined above is speciallj necessaiy, 
because here wo have no stioug Indian public opinion so fai as matters of commerce and 
industry are concerned 

There should he piov mcial bureaus under tho Director foi supplying infoimation to the 
public through bulletins 

I am inteiested in soap-making and chrome tanning Difficulties have arisen in' the Gencial 
former on account of the scaicily of supplj of alkalis and peifumes It would be a great 
advantage to us is well as to many other industiies if we could command a plentiful supply 
of caustic soda, but the industrj (alkali industiy) is not likely to be taken up by private 
parties for various leasons It is, theiefore, my suggestion that Goveinment should pioneer 
this industry 

The large quantities of law hides and skins as well as several kinds of tannin-contaiuing 
harks and fruits tnat are av ailable here make this country particularly suited to the tanning 
industry There are two modem ways of tanning known as haik tanning and chrome- 
tanning Ordmarilj, tanning by haik is a slow process but it can he very much expedited 
bj employing tannm c^tlacts instead of harks As yet no organised attempt has been made 
to manufacture such extiacls, although theie aie plenty of law mateiiats such as Babul 
balk, myrabohms, niangioves, whose extiacts would prove most valuable to tanners and 
would give an impetus to the leather industry Fmthei, a thorough survey should be made 
foi new lanmn-contaimng harks, flints and wood in our forests Attempt should also be 
made to cultivate such foreign plants, ns foi instance, Sumach, Divi divi, and Mimosa as 
have got a fair chance of thriving in India 

Foi the purpose of chrome-tanning the most essential things are chrome salts (bichio- 
inalc of potash or sod i, chrome alum) and bone acid, lactic acid and hoiax An attempt 
should lie made to inauufacluie tiiese chemicals locally, paiticulaily the chrome salts, foi uhich 
oie 13 available in laigo quantities m manj pails of Biitish India 

But it IS not merely in the law materials foi the tanning industiy that Bengal is rich, 

^ly practical experience has convinced me that the Bengal chainars aie not only highly 
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steady, regulai and Iiard working, Init intelligent enough to learn the •nothing of cpniphcatod 
maohmeiy very quickly 

We ha^e got amongat us some |)iofit.icnt exports tiaincfl not only in India hut in 
Gieat Piitain and the Continent Piom the vaiiotj' of hulca and skins aiailable here, various 
Boits of leather, — fiora the stiff sole to the ^oft glo\e and clumois leathci,^ — may be manu- 
factured in this country I maj mention hero that in the case of chrome tanning wo require 
skins and hides of prime quality — preferably from blaiightci hoiiscb 'V^o hue to nork 
under a serious handicap) on account of the undue fluctuation in their prices caused by the 
contiol of this maiket being in the hands of fo cign bii^cH 

Cliiomc tanners in Bengal would be much benefited if something eould bo done to ensure 
to tbem a steady supipilj of such hides and skins ns they icquiiefrom the ■various slaughter 
houses The situation jiroscnts a cleai case for m/nr/ioii, iy t/ze Slate, of irjiorls of hides 
and shns, particulaily of such as aio siiifablefor cliromo Inmi ige 

The tanning industry stands in need of aiiotlier cl iss of cbeniicils, naincU, coaltar dye- 
stuffs, whoso supply has lioen jnacticilh cut niice the bcgii,ning of the War Bengal 
tanneis areheljung themsohes as best ns llicv cm with some •vcgetiblo dyes But years of 
neglect and pressure of coinpcfition nitli coal tai dvcsluvc ilinost brought about an extinc- 
tion of the manufacture of \ egefable dy c-sliiffs The ch uiccs of then rev ival are also vcij 
remote The best thing under the circiiinslances •noiild be to try to prepare coal tar dyes in 
India, and until this is accomplished, faulitics should be given to import into ludiasuch 
dye-stuffs as nio being manufactured by (lie Biilish Dyes Ijimitod recently started in England 
I vv ould also hav c the attention of the author itics directed to bad flaring and bid cunng of 
hide and skins which deteriorate very much in value under bad Imndliiig 

In my opinion the following now industncs aio likely to be successful in this country — 

Cottage industry — Eaclory industry — 

Ilcfiiiing date sugar 
Glass making 
Distillation of wood 
Distillation of coal 

Distillation of coal tar, as obtained from 
iron and other factories 

Alcohol, from potato, sweet potito and 
molasses 

Galvanised iron slice! 

Bj iss ind copper sheet making' 

Pipe making (iron, bnss and cojipor) 

Sheet mel.al stamjiiiig' 

Bachroinato of pot ish 
Bleaching powder 
Alum 
Alkalis 
Bone leid 
Borax 

Celluloid — non-eombustible 
Enamelled ironw ares 
Pish jireson ing 
Match manufacture 

In conclusion, I should like to point out that so fai as Bengal is concerned the desire foi 
new industries and new channels foi engaging the eneigics of the people is not due to any 
sentimental or patiiohc aspnations only There is a genuine economic pressure lendenng 
the continuance of old prosperous conditions in agriculture impossible foi the future The 
advantage arising from the adventitious use m the pinco of yule may have obscured the fact 
during' the last decade But steadily the difficulties are gi owing Tlie population of Bengal 
has increased and the available area of cultivable waste (almost six million acres) is slinnkiug 
eveiy day The distiess resulting fiom pressme of jiopulation on the available resources is 
to be seen from the prevailing veiy high rates of inteiest and fiom the actual condition of 
the poorer and middle class people The cultivatois and then faim labourers seldom manage 
to rise u.bove the margin of poveity on account of the grip of the viahajans and the buying 
agents upon them The much-vaunted agiicultuial prospoiity of Bengal does not alwavs 
bring much money into the pockets of the cultivatois and then dependents Those are, in 


Brush making 
Lace making 

Making of hand hags and purses 
Sock knitting 
Wicker woik 

Making of wooden and caithernwaie toys 
and dolls 

Caiboard boxes and casf s 
Button making (niothoi of pcail) 

Walking stick making 
Miking of bandies foi sfickb, ninbrell is, 
etc 

Batin and bamboo fuiintu to m iking 
Making artificial lincn flowcis 
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Bengalj out of a population of about 45 raillionsj roughly 35 millions The lest, "with the 
exception of a small part, who are engaged in tiade, and profession and Goveinment service, 
are mostly middle class people in seal oh of woilv The acute conditions for the search of 
li\ eliliood of a large body of middle class people are patent to all While agiiculture no longci 
offers scope to all the classes of the population of Bengal, the finding of neu avenues for 
them is no longer a dictum suggested by meie sentimental patiiotism oi the meie benevolence 
of a paternal Government, hut by gum realities of the situation 


Oeai. EvideecLj 9rn DrcEiiBER 1916 

Fiesidcnt — Q Youi notois veiy full and I suppose most of us will piohahly agree with a 
laige part of it and I expect that ill of us uill admit that the whole of it is stated very cleail) 
There is only one point that I should like to hear youi extended news on and that 
IS with lefeience to question 71 You say that the onlj' piopei institution from which 
leseaich work can be expected and has emanated in all countries is the Unueisity By 
that you mean also of course colleges of Univeisita lank It is just possible that ni thm 
country the conditions are slightly difieient and as you know a gieat deal of research woik 
done in this country has come from institutions that are not univeisities, namely from the 
Government scientific departments established for the purpose Now would it not be bettei 
if we concentrated our oiganising cftoits touards developing lesearch woik in the University 
mainly with a view to keep that research woik on the side of puie science, not of course 
neglecting results that arc of industiial value The point that I am trjnig to get at is this, 
that it IS difficult in the Univeisity, eithei hcic or an3 where, to caiiv3 0ui research woik 
be3 ond the stage of soicntiho woik into the stage of industiial application, because that 
requires experiment il work on a-laigc scale and it would require also a knowledge of market 
conditions ot a kind not generally known to the University professor Consequently would' 
it not be bettei to develop scientific and technical depart ments of Goveinment in India with a 
vnew to passing beyond the stage of lesearch work in pure science to industiial development? 

~ Goveinment departments would then, tluough their specialists, got into touch with commercial 
people and by its knowledge of Govcrnmci.t rules and regulations would be able to assist and 
foster the application of results "i—A I do not fee that it would not be feasible for the Uuivei- 
Bities to associate themselves with leseaich work And if the Univeisities be not reconstructed 
with this idea they will very soon lose touch with the real life of the people I do not say that 
at present.the universities are fit to take up such woikbutthey will have to be icconstiucted on 
those Imcs I was making a list of the iinivemitics in the English spcalnng world and I find 
that out of 39 Unnercities theio arc only 3 oi 4 at present which have nothing to do with 
commercial or technical education and those are such umvtisities, as the Classical Umveisity 
of Oxfoid and the University of Dublin It apiieais that thioughout the woild theie has 
developed a desire to associate utnveisit3' tiaimng with technical and commeicial know ledge 

Q You would like to see the Universities dev elop the teaching of technology and commercial 
subjects and go further and develop losearch facilities ^ Th it is one branch of it The two 
things are quite inseparable I would net throw the hui den of lescaich on those who aie 
engaged m teaching Of coiiiso the leseaich pi ofessoi may deliver only a couise of lectures 
as to the lesults of his discoveiies from time to time, hut the research workers should bo 
associated with the Uiiiveisitv As regards the presenc institutions, such as the Agiicnltuial 
Institute at Pusa or the Geological Survej Depaitment oi the Botanical Department, who aie 
actually making research woik they all should co opei ate lu the matter of tiaming students 
as so many departments under the'Universities 

Do you mean to say that a depaitment like the Geological Depaitment should be a sub- 
department under the Univeisit3 1 — A The leseaich poition of it should be the training 
institution for Umveisity students 

Q The whole ot it is research ? — A It ma3 he looked upon as the University faculty foi 
leseaioh lu geology 

Q I do not sec why it should be attached in any w'a3’- to the University except that the 
officers of the department could lend all help to the Univeisity ? You do not mean to sa3 
that 3mu would put the Geological Depaitment under the control of the University? — A. I do 
not mean exactly control I mean some connection by which greatei co-opeiation would be 
possible 

Q In the case of a depaitment like the Geological Depaitment would it he possible for an 
officer of the department to bo a teacher of the University ? — A Yes In ordei to make teaching 
a Imng thing the University must find as teachers men actually engaged in lesearch w'ork 
in the Department and students must have the privilege of being tiained in contact with such 
workers 

Q That 18 the system that was adopted in my time? — -A We aie all grateful for the 
introduction of the syrtem 

Q The professors of geology were membeis of the Geological Survey, and not only 
University BtuUents,hnt those who came from Native States, weie trained also under that b3stem 
in the Geological Survey office — A You mean to say that you would like that extended to the 
other stien tide depaitments? — A The students of the Univeisities should have opportumttes 
of making lesearch work under the depaitments in touch with the best w'orkers 
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Q You mean tbit they sbould be deputed to tbe dopaitmcnt for making reseaicli ? A 
Yes 

Q Then vou pay as a practical proposal that these Boicntific deputmonts of the Government 
of India or of the local Govciiiincnts should boeiicoiingcd to accept students from the Univer- 
sities foi tiainnig in rcseaicli piohleius , and, coineisel'v, otl.ccrh of the scientific departments 
would be expected to take part in the teaching vvoik of the Univorsitv A Yes and the 
Univeisities should also iccogniso and publish the vvoik of their own students cairied out under 
the guidance of the officeis of these departments 

Q Tliese results would bo more appropiiatelv published bj the department itself ? A If 
the students get that opportunity and privilege so much the bell ci I am rather a little 
diffident about that It would be asking tho depaitmcnt too much 

Q I see no difficiillj ^—A As a inembci of the UnivciMtv I shall be extiemel} grateful 
if that could bo done Tho students would bo on quite i pcculiai footing Tliey would bo 
neither officeis noi apprentices 

Non membcis of tho Geological Sun 03 bav e published papers 111 tho Geological SurvC} 
Rccoids Theie aie no leasons wh} tbev bhould not be published b} the department 

Sir F IJ Stcwait — Q Do voit think that it picscnt 1 iboiii is available in Bengal for 
indiistiial puiposes 'that depends on the indiibtrv U here are some iiulustiies for which 

liboiii IS available anff there aie ceitain othci industries foi which labour is not available 
I 7 hcn I wiote mv note I did not mein that it shoiihl be t'’! on ns a general proposition 

Q You think that labour could be found for the smalloi industries? — A That is 1113 
idea I have felt no difficult v in my hllle concerns 

Q With leferencc to 30111 lemirks about pioneer factoiies I gather that 30111 opinion is 
that Gov euiment should be associated with the business management fiom the outset? — A 
What I mean is this Government should stait the factories an 1 hav e them m inagcd 113 
then own experts and business men 

Q Whoso buBiiiess men ? — A Government should appoint competent men to manage 
tho business side Tho busiiiess side as well should ho managed by Government officers 
Such officers should have biisinesj training ind should see that the loncorii becomes successful 
Pnv ite parties who intend to take up a factory sliould be is^oci itcd with tho Government 
management for sometime as otherwise tbev ire sure to fail The question of associ ition comes 
inhere When a factoiy has proved successful, Government m 13 bandit over to private 
enterprioe 

Q With regard to your lomaiks against iisiiiy is it vonr idea that side b3 side with tho 
dovelo|)mont of co-operative sv stems for induslrnl purposes there should be legislation against 
USU13 ? — A I rhoiild bo tho strongest advocate of legislation ngimst usiirv I find that main 
of the ciiltiv atois in the mofiis-il aic cntirelv in the gup of monov -lenders Aficr w orking har^ 
for a whole 3 ear the cuUn ator finds bis debt much increased at th" end of tho 3 0 ir 

Q You want thou to pi ovule some means by which thev can be free from tho clutches of 
the usurers ?—-^ Yes, at present the co operativ e cocieties can loplaco the mahajan only to a 
paitial extent and thorofoio the nnhajan will lemaiu a ncccssitv for a long time to come That 
IS moie the reason win Govcinmoiit should siippie's nsiir3 bv all possible means 

<2 You then say that some put at Icist of tho non-tax revenue should be available for 
commeicial uiidei takings ’ What do 3 011 mean ’ — / Itisonlv a sn{,ges(ion and 3011 ma3 take 
it for what it is vvoith The riilwav is one, irrigation is anothei, the po«t office is a thud and 
the telegraph a foiulli The levcmic in these departmentB come directlv or indircctlv from 
commercial sonices, and I think a portion of thoie leveniie should be devoted to the develop- 
ment of industries 

Q You iccomnieiid that certain industries might bo taken up and you mention glass Do 
3 ou think Bengal IS suitable for glass maiiufactiiro?—,! Yes, I believ c Bengal is a suitable place 
foi this industry Of course there might be small difficulties but thc3 could be got over 

Qt What about raw material? — A, I once heard in tho Bengal Legislative Council that 
there was no good sand hero but I am now satisfied that thoie is ver3 good sand suitable foi 
mniiufactunng glass’.av ailablo in Bengal Samples weieseiit to chemists and thc3 pronounced 
them to he vei3- good 

Q And about labour? — A I believe it is possible to organive labour for tins 'purpose iti 
Bengal Labourers will requiie some training This is the case w itli au3 kind of industry 
Bat suppose we don^’t get the proper kind of 1 ibouieis in tins province, we can get them fioin 
some othei piovinces What does it matter ? We need not bo self-coiitamed in evci3 matter 
Q Witbiefeiencetoyour suggestion about the oiganisatiou of a provincial depaitment of 
industries, do you mean that the Director should bo the serv ant of the Board ? — A I can illustrate 
my meaning by an example The Municipal Commissioner of Bombay is not c\acll3 a servant 
of the Municipality I mean the same soit of lehtiou between the Director and the Board 

Q Would you give the Board executive functions?—^ The Diieotor will be the executive 
officer of the Board , but I want to throw giiater respon8ibilit3 on the Boaid Vei3 often, 
the Boaid will be a iiou-entity if it is not given some responsible duties 

Q About Assistant Directors do 3011 think you could get competent Indians? — A I cap 
think of competent Indians who can tal,e up tho post 
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Q The whole trend o£ yoitr evidence shows thit Bengal.is paiticulaily weak in the matter 
of industiies md you want to develop them ? — A ily attitude is one of enoouiageraent, and 
theie IS another 'thing which I ivant to make cleir Here in Bengal we are much moie 
advanced politically than industrially The Government has to comince the people of their 
(Government’s) good intentions and earnestness in the matter of industrial development If 
the people become suspicious about this movement it cannot do any good Thej^ begin to 
entertain all soits of feelings of iiiitatioo, ,That has to he provided against 

Q You have referred to chrome tanning May I ask yon if -you have interested yourself 
personally in the matter f—jf Yes, but I manage it through a competent manager 

Q You are making a profit ? — A I-am making some pi ofit I shall explain what I mean 
In the eailier days it was not a success Now I am making a profit 

Q Is it conducted on business lines ? Are you having your accounts audited ? — A Yesj 
there are accountants who keep regular accounts on stiict business lines 

Son’ble Str Fasulhlioj/ Cui rtmhhoy — (J Have you had any railway ditficulties in regard to 
your business ? Do you think that if the railway freights are properly reduced then trade will 
advance ? — The freight is very heavy so far as my business is concerned, For instance 
I have a small concern in soaps There is a very large market in Darjeeling but the 
freight IS prohibitive We have to add fiom 25 to 30 per cent to the value of the oidinary 
goods 

Q Have you got any scheme in regard to the industrial bank ? Do yon think that if 
the bank is supported by Goveinment then people will subscribe ?—A Yes ^ 

Q They ought to lend money for long jieiiods ? — A Yes, that is the mam object 

Q You said that some portion of the non*tax revenues should be devoted to industiial 
undertakings and you instanced the earning of railways Don’t you think that the income 
earned by lailwajs might be utilised in extending rnilwaj's and theiebj’ helping the people ?— 

A If one is to be put against the other that is railway versus industries, I think that railways 
should not outiun industiies Whereas the railways kill the handicrafts they do not 
bung any advantage to places where there aie no industiies Speaking fiom the industiial 
point of view railways would be the means and industries would be the end 

Q The lailway earnings are generally from raw mateiial Don’t you think that in place 
of that if there weie something like the excise duty in the case of industries that would 
' be much more justifiable ? — A I should think so. This will certainly be a justifiable souice 
of income Bub apart from that railways are constructed out of funds raised from loans 
and there'is a saving of 7 to 8 ciores every year fiom this source and another 9 ciores flora 
irrigation What 1 mean is that some portion of this amount should be utilised for the 
development of industries 

Q We have heard many witnesses say that the banks here do not advance money in 
the case of good securities, because the concerns aie Indian You in jour statement say 
that the securities are not good secuiities and therefore the banks do not advance money ? — 

A I do not say they are not good securities I belieic they^appeai insufficient to the bunks 
from this point of view 

Q On account of their being of Indians ? — A The thing is there is a great deal of want 
of knowledge The bank authorities do not know the Indian films and the Indian industries 
and industrialists That is the trouble 

Q Then about the Board of Industnes we have a system in Bombay ^by which we have 
some elected membeiB and some nominated by Gover-meiit and the Cbambeis of Commerce 
and the Mill Owners’ Association ? Do you want a system of that Lind ? — A Yes I would 
have it partly elected and partly nominated 

Q You say that facilities should be given to import dyes fiom the British Dyes, Ltd ? — 

At If I want 5 pounds of some brown or black dye-stuff I cannot get it unless I am a shareholdei 
of the concern It should be sold to tanners within the Empire at least 

Q Do you think that they should give pi eference to those who aie not shareholdei s ? The 
shareholders ought to get the stuff first Don’t you think so ? — A There is difiicnlty in 
getting shares 

I got some shares a short time ago and you can have some and then you will getipreference 

Sir D J Tata — Q We have bad many complaints about lailway freights Nearly every 
industry complains that - it is hampered by heavy railway freights Now, do you realize that 
the railway companies have also to pay dividends to their shareholders? Of course the whole 
thing turns on the question whethei the railways should be owned by the State or by com- ‘ 
panies ? — A I think so But is it not a fact that in India all the'railways are practically State 
railways ? 

Q Only some Not all — A My point is that those that do not belong to Government 
may be persuaded to deal with industries a little more leniently I notice that sometimes the 
rates are unnecessarily enhanced 

Q The Government of India have fixed maximum and minimum rates and the railway ' 
companies can only charge between those limits You complain that wherever possible they 
charge the maximum ? — A Very often and certainly not the minimum in most eases But 
they should charge the minimum for industries. 
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q Should there he any appeal to anjbody ?—A Yes, to tho Enll^^ ay Board and at present 
it IS very diOicnlt to approach thorn 

Q Unless there is State management how is this possible ? — A I am strongl 3 " for State 
mnnAgement of raila ays as I am for State hanhs 

q What suggestions have you to make m this respect?—// State interference m case if 

management by private companies or State management and tohaie a contimionsly sitting 

Kailway Board to watch o\er the working of the railways 

Ilon’llc Sir Jl W Iloolerjee — Q With reference to jour suggestions about tho remodel- 
ling of the Unnersity courses, don't jou think that j on must begin at tho bottom and, that is, 
impiove jour system of secondaiy education ?—// I am sorrv there is that omicsion I am 
strongly of opinion that tho sccondaiy education requires to bo remodelled extensively ^ 
so as to adopt it to the needs of industrial life 

<2 Under what depaitment would vou place tho Director of Industries? — A I haio 
suggested that there should be an additional Member for Industries in tho Goaernmentof 
India In Bengal there is a talk of a fourth Member of Council lie might have tho 
portfolio of Industries 

q You would recommend to create a fourth hfcmber to take charge of Industries ? — 
A There is in the air a proposal of tho appointment of a foiiitli Member 1 would ha\ea 
Member for Industries 

q You state that you are in favour of Government manufacturing inachitieB ? Hare 
' you any idea as to what it will cost Goaeriimont to do this ? — A 1 do not mem all the 
machines Only some ordinary but aery useful ones Tho cost should not ho prohibitive 

JTon’lle PanHit AI 3f il/n/nutyo — Q You are definitelj of opinion that tho question of 
industrial development so far as Indians are concerned cannot bo satisf ictorilj solved without 
Government aid ? — A Yes 

Q And you therefore advocate the establishment of a Slate bank with an industrial side 
attached to it ? — A For mv purposes it is not tho State hank th it is go much necessary as the 
industrial side of it Wlietlior there is a State hank or not I would have an industrial bank 
<2 How would you wish this industrial bank to help industries ? — A It mav bo either a 
joint stock industrial concern or it may ho a branch of a State concern Tho bank sliouldjliavc 
a staff of business experts as W'oll as industrial experts and miniifictunng exports, and on a 
favourable report from tbeso exports tho bank should advance moiiov on loan These loans 
should be fairly long time loans and the rate of interest should ho f iirly low , and the securities 
demanded should not bo unreasonably high in value 

q On what security would tbeso indnslrial Kauks advance loans to persons engaged in 
business ? — A On tho security of land, if there bo land, plant, niailnncry and stocks (that is 
raw' material and manufactured article) 

q If tho industual bank is a part of tho State h ink Stale help is assured But suppose 
that the industnal hank is separated by itself, how would jou wish flie State to help ? — A (1) 
By guaranteeing a dividend, saj of 6 percent, and (2) by placing some additional capital in 
thfe hands of tho bank for industrial purposes These banks would not take doj>OEit« 

Q You think that the public will then come forward to subscribe ? — A I am very 
hopeful about that 

Q hat IS the advantage that jou expect Will result from the hank having connection 
with a State hank? — A In (he fir'-t place Government rcserves may bo used I racan^stich 
portions of the papoi curroncj reserve as mnj bo available for indushies, and as a matter of 
fact it has been leoommcnded by expert opinion that a portion of those reserves ought to be 
invested in India 

q You are aware that at present a portion of the Govermiient reserves is available for 
business purposes through tho Bengal Bank and tho Secietarj of State in London ? — A 4 ciorcs 
out of 37 crores may bo invested here 

q You want merely an extension of the same rule to tho industrial bank which you advo- 
cate?—// Yes 

q And j ou think that if it la a part of a State hank the Gov ernment tieasnry w ill he able 
to replenish the bank in times of ciisis ? — A Yes The banks should always look for financial 
help from the Government 

q Are you aware of any similai system obtaining iii" any other countrv ? — /i I think a 
similar system prevails in Japan and Germany and France also 

Q You say that these hanks should have business experts to advise them In what 
way ? — A It IB only on the reports of such expeits that the hank should advance monev 

Q With regard to educational facilities von aie of opinion that there should he provision 
for the technical training of persons who are to ho engaged in industries from tho workmen 
to the manager?—// Yes, I think there should he provision in this countij for all grades of 
toachmeal training < 

Q y au would begin with elementary education being made geneial and compulsory ?— 
A Elemeniarc educat'on appears to he an indispensable necessity for industrial development 
We should therefore have a system of geneial oompulsory and nccessaiy free elementary edu- 
cation, ' 
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Q You do not think that our -workmen can compete -with the -workmen o£ other countries,^ 
such as England, France oi America bacause lu these countiies the -workmen have had 
neaily 8 yeais of compulsory education -which must tell considerably in favour of them ? — 

A I kno-w that there is a difference between a person who has no education and another -i. ho 
has a little education It is lemarkable, on the other hand, how cieditahly many of our work- 
men acquit themselves m spite of then illiteracy 

Q With legard to technologic il institutes, you think that at least one central institute 
should be established in each province ? Do you think that one for the whole country would 
stiffice ? — A I do not think so The technological institutes will have to impait training, not 
only in class rooms but also in business coneeins and agricultural helds Theie is a limit to 
the distance Even in the same province the jdaces concerned will he far apait But on tho 
whole I think there should he one in each of the Presidency and bigger provinces 

Q If there is only one for the whole country, then students will not be drawn from tho 
distant provinces ? — A One of the leasons stands on the disadvantages of distance The next 
point IS that greater interest in technological education may be created by the establishment of 
technological institutions in the diffeient centies What we have to do is to divert the 
present channel of education from liteiarv and law courses towards courses for education in 
commerce and industry, and for that purpose we must have the technological college in 
the heait of the University , in the very place nheie there are the law college and the medical 
college and othei colleges Further proximity ot colleges not only ore ites interest hut 
maintains and develops it by facilities gianted to those that are near 

<2 You don't advocate that students should he sent to England ? — A I am strongly for 
sending a large number of our best students to foreign countries for industrial and com- 
mercial training But all cannot go to England And not e\ en many 

Q You M ould then send the best of the boys to foreign countries to complete their 
education ? — A Yes 

Q Would you send them abioad before they have had some preliminary expeiience ? — 

A That would depend on the line Where there are facilities m India the students should 
take some prelirainaij training here before going abroad 

Q You have spoken of the difficulty of railway freights and you are in favour of State 
railways? — A, Yes 

Q You have mentioned that theie are two lates — a maximum and a minimum rate 
Is it not the case that the rates are fixed tor a peiiod of years or more ? — A I don't know 
exactly 

Q Y’ou think that so far as the freight is concerned the State is in a better position to 
considei what changes should be introduced and to make those changes than a railway 
company ? — A Certainly The railway companies will only look to their own interest and 
not to that of their customers 

Q And IS there not some justification foi that ? — A It is not unnatural But if 
Govemnicnt took it up, they would he able to look at the matter both fiom the industiial 
« ind business point of view , and^the husinesb side of railways would be subjected to the 
industrial interests of the country ^ 

<3 You are strongly in favour of a University college of commeice heie ? — A Yes 

Q You are aware that proposals for such a college are under the consideration of the 
Calcutta Umversitj ? Do you think they will satisfy youi requirements or do you think '■ 
that a college of commeice like the one at Bombay is necessarj t—A I have seen the curn- 
culum'of the Bombay college and so far as 1 can gather from the calendar the courses of study 
appear to be satisfactory But I am not an expert m that mattei I would have a college 
of commerce, and as regards the details and the conises of study I would leave that to a 
body of experts 

Q Do you think that if you receive from Government financial assistance and other 
encouragement m the shape of a purchase of goods, that will enable the industues to stand 
on their own legs or would any further assistance be still needed ? — A It would still be 
needed 

Q You don't think that financial assistance from Government and a purchase of goods 
^ will afford sufficient protection against foreign competition ? — A That will depend on the 
industries. Some may stand competition -wntli ordinary help But there are others that 
must be protected Take for example tho sdk industiy Government experts are constantly 
worlnng in this connection They have found out some diseases and also some remedies for 
them Labourers are being trained But even with our best efforts we cannot compete with 
foreign silk 

<2 Yon said that secondary education needs lemodellmg Do you mean that you will 
have an industri d side by intioclucing elementaiy science and manual woik thioughoufc the 
secondary school couise?— J" T should have manual training and practical lessons in foiging, 
filling, chipping turning, welding I would also make drawing compulsory 

<2 At what ago would you introduce diawing ? — A It should be commenced veiy early 
Almost the time that the child hegms to read That is a question of training the muscles 
and it should be taken up at a very eaily stage 

44 JL 
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Tin IIoh’Bir MMTUMnn Sib M\mm)IA Cuam'BA Nam)V, r/ hnnvbainr, 

WnniN E\ii)r.NCi 

There IB a Inigo boilj of njiiHjon in Ihm country which fi^’cms to think tint fiulu i>. not 
fit foi hrge iniluslricB and that coixIUiohb of life here lend Ihemtche, onh U tl.c deiilnj.mi nt 

of small 01 cottage iiiduhtnes as in Jnpui and Jmnj other ABi.itii (Oiiiiincs It npfH in to 
ino that this opinion ib a^hoU^ erroiieon'- and ib not luscil on mflicicnt or corrti t d i( t Tin 
wonderful and phonomoiml development of tin jutc ind.isln in llengat, of rolton m llomhaj, 
of tea in Assam and coffee in the Nilgiris give the In' direct to the sf itenieiit that Jiidn h 

not fit for 1 iT"o indiiBlries \t the same time, there i in ho no doiih* of tin' fact that there m 
wide loom in India for the grow Ih and develop neiit of fulIi bin ill indtis'nes asm iv goto 
moot the peculiar reiunrcment-. of the Indun p oplo without toiniin: into tnmp'titmn with 
the manufacturing ntivitv of the other i>orlioi s of the civilised wort i. 

The two most Fcrioiis ditruullies in the wa} of the mu lc' i of largo nidiidn m Puigal 
are the want of siitnciciit funds ami the ahs-'iiu of expert Iriovltdge It is nnfortuiuUlj 

tine that the z-imindars of Ilengnl do not at pr.^ent gi e nim h ntt ntnm and flnnght to 
industrial qne-,tions , and, (liiinkR to the permanent • Itlemtnt, t vi n the people of thr nuldlc 
ilisses m Jlongal iro tempted to invest their saviiigs and imome in 1 md rather than in 
loint-slock or indiisfnat dll' rprises 1 have hceii eoiimt.('d with vinous mdusfnil eomirns 

in Bengal foi neail) 20 voars, and I have no Ixotition m slatiug that I have m t with th< 
greatest diflicultv m raifing capital for industria' eiit-rpmes or r;cunng loins (o fmanre them 
Jomb-stock iiidubtncs htiug new in 111' country and manv net having dnu’ we'j, mutinl 
distrust and w int of 0 mfidenta bO 'in I ) he tli" pri'v iiliug iliihtulties in B ngal lin'hr the 
circumsl uico, 1 think llio Ciovcriiineiit ought to com ' t ) tlio n. Ill of th" pi ipl' hv h'-![ing 
nascent and struggling iiulustncs w ith eitiier loiig-t' rm loans of inonev on ni'nlv no.ninal 
interest or some sort of snhsidj or liniintv or gii ir.viitestl int n st is i xisi in t i e of rail vavx 
The Govcniincnt, 1 think, should nl« > come fi'rvv xnl to giv c i xp^rt guid vu c, fn cof all charge, 
to biich industncs IS st ind in need of them \\ illi this v I’w, 1 shmil'l Id the Gor ■■rnnio'it 
to encourage the stiidv of applied inei haim s ami i-idice and esGl;li’'h n-sca’-i h Inho-vtoticA 
all ovci the tounlrv for the ex iminati m of all igncnlturvl, tishiiig, uul niiiicnil resiunc' 

I think no provision of rcs’'arch work in the Uniteil Kingdem for vuv t-jbcul snhjoct ts hkelj 
to do aiij good to oni industries 

If the Govorninciit cannot F'e its wav to grant ail} rorl of dind Imuritv o>- stihsidv to 
ail} Indian industrv , I should liko the ostalilishn’Mit of sitne I'litn! ''kite hariks wnerc* 
foint stock compamcH ma} (ind ci«r loans on reason diie tTins At p' s’lit, it is not asv for 
fndi m industrial cotici riis to get aiiv loans from jiresiilcm} or olh r hinks, th 'Ugh imeii'j 
ina} bo BOcured on porsonal sconntiei So long ns Indian i ipiial, pirfnnlirlv in B ngal, v.ill 
continue to tight sh} of itidnslnal outerpnsss ami loan are ditli. nit to s '■ nre from imv hank, 
Government bhould step into the hroicli ind da it-, diitv to t'le pciple in ofTi ’•mg ample 
facilities for the proper (irgimsa* ion mil linancmg of all imi>yrlant and pspiifihl' loncsriis 
ds for sm ill lott igo industries, Iho} niav he establisheil and dcvcl ip'd with th' help of the 
CO operative banl s, which arc now sprc-nling so fast ill over th' cmintrv \t pres nt the 
function of the lo oporitivc hanks is confined primipallv to idvami' to t‘ e ugritnltiml 
population for the purchase of hced and cattle nml lo meet emergent ngrarnii -itn itnuis, but 
lliei-c can be no doubt that those banks < onh! bo made miioli mote isapulu iml ii-cful if tbcir 
function could be extended to the purpose I have just indicate 1 

In the c aso of cottage niduslries, Ibo Inre-piircli'is'' cv -(cm sbonld bi intredncwl Inr the 
indent of all inacliiutn, tools and appliances Tliore should also be iviacimnl 
dcmonslrations hr cxjK.rls of the use of machincrj aril appliances in selected lo^alltlt'•,nml nl*-o 
lo show improved methods of production For these purposes, annual industrial cxhibitiotis 
should bo oncouragod ii licrci ei poSBible 

In this connection, I would like lo urge the Government to open in Bengal some pioiic-'r 
industries and dcraonstrilion faclorios q'hc glass mdiistr}, porcelain, t immig, celluloid, 
sugar-iefining and friiit-prcFcrving might vet} piofitablv be pioiicerc'd in this jirov nice At n 
place like II angpnr, a dcinoiist ration fadorv might bo slartcil hv Govermnenl for the curing 
of tobacco and manufacture of cigars and cigarctles and, at Bcrlnmporo, a similar fn^ tort 
for silk would undoubtedl} prove to be most useful objcct-lcsson m industrial development 1 
should also like the Government lo cmr} out an economic survey of all the raw materials 
available in India fornidustnnl purposes 

As legards the produce of the large factories and industries, I should vorv much like 
Government to purchase ns much of them ns is possible lam vfrnul Gen ermnent docs not 
}ct go wholo-heaitcdl} for all indigenous mnnuf icturcs, though m inv ciieulars have been 
issued from time to time foi the purchase bv all departments of the* State of ns much of 
indigenous goods as are wanted by them 

Next to finding money for the industries and a read} market for thoir produce I 
think the most cr} ing need oi our people is expert knowledge In Bengal, there is a parti- 
cular dearth of such knowledge , and to lomed} it, I would suggest the establishment of a 
large tecbnologicil anti agricultural college as well ns a college o£ coinmcrco in connection 
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•with the Univeisity of Calcutta, besides a large number of industnal and technical schools of 
second grade placed under the control of a Uepaitment of Industues I am of opinion that 
the scope of tbe Univeisity of Calcutta might be most nsefnlly e’^tended if an agncultuial, 
an industrial and a commercial - faculty could be added to it d'ho University college ol 
commerce should tram young 'men to equip themselves as trade repiesent itives, bankers, 
accountants, actuaries, etc 

There is no provincial Board of Industries in Bengal or a Director of Industries either Official oiganiw 
Both these are badly needed in Bengal The Board should consist only of business men and 
the Director must be an expert The agiicultural school and research institute at Sabour 
(neai Bhagalpoie) is also capable of much impiovement and should be made attractive to 
Lgher classes of students If the school could be raised to the status of a college and 
affiliated to the University, its degrees would attract laige number of students fiom the upper 
middle classes 

River transit, the cheapest and the most popular means of cai tying goods, is no'w getting Pailwnvs nmf 
impossible, as many of the u aterways aie practically silted up and are not navigable for the 'walci ways 
greatei part of the year The Bhagirathi near Berhampore, the Bunganga and the 
Dhaleswaii in Dacca, the Brahmaputra near Mymensmgh, the Bhaiiah and the Kapotakha in 
Jessore, and the Nadia rivers need to be opened up for na\igation throughout the year The 
following railway lines are also badly wanted in Bengal — ‘ 

1. Between Dacca and Aiicha (opposite Goalundo) 

2 Between Mymensingh and Aiicha via Tangail 

S Between Natore and Godagan vtci Rajshahi 

4 Between Bhanga and T'andpore '' 

5 Between Khulna and Barisal 

6 Between Comilla and Daudkandi ' 

7 Betwe '•n Kalimpong Road to Kalimpoiig and Chumfai vallev 

d Between Gauhati and Shillong 

9. Between Rampore Hat vt^ Kandi and Poradaha 

O 1 IA.L EVIDENCE, 11th DcCEMBEa 1916 

Mr G E Lorn — Q Under the head of “ Pioneer and demonstration factories” you 
suggest the establishment of a demonstration factoiy foi the cuiing of tobacco and the manu- 
'facture of cigars and cigarettes at Rangpui You are no doubt awaie that there ]=• a vf>ry 
large and up-to date tobacco and cigarette factory in Monghyi, which is no doubt far moie 
efficient than anything that '"Government could start as a demonstration factory How do 
you think that a demonstration factory would help you, alien the large private faotoiv at 
Monghyi has not had any effect in inducing people to come forward Do the Monghyi 
people allow visitors to look at the working at the factoiy? — A I am not aaaie whethei theie 
IS any college at Monghyr In Rangpur a college is to be established very soon, and I hope 
that the students will take a great interest in ail these affans, and foi the students who pass 
from the college it will be veiy easy to go and learn the business at Rangpur 

Q Doyen think that the students aie the people who are most likely to stait a tobacco 
factory if they saw a demonstration factory working’ — A I did not mean that the students 
were to start the factories, but if the tobacco factoiy is placed there, and the school be close 
to the factory, the students will go and leain the trade - 

Moii’ble Pandit M M Malavtt/a — Q But the question asked by Mr Low n as, that as 
theie IS a good up-to-date tobacco factoiy in Rangpur, why is it necessary to start another 
demonstration f ictoiy , do no^ the ' Monghyr factory people admit students or anj body to 
their factors? — A I don’t know whether the Monghyr factory people admit students oi any 
body 

Ml G E Low — Q You suggest a Board of Industries and a Diiector of Industries in 
Bengal You say the Board should consist only of business men Would then functions be 
advisory, or would they have authority to overrule the Director of Industries ? — A Advi^oi}' 
only 

^ Do you think that will meet the popular demand for a more democratic bodj ? — 

A Oh, yes 

Q What do you mean bv “ business men” what type of men do you contemplate — 

A Business men -who understand business 

Q That IS to say, -you contemplate the kind of man being one whose advice you yourself 
would like to take if you. weie going to stait any business? — A Yes 

Q Many witnesses have said that, owidg to the lack of experts and business advice, many 
of these swadeshi industiies were failures ? — A Yes, because they did not get any help from 
anybody 

Q And it IS desirable, is it not, to make experts and business advice available? — 

A Certainly 

Bon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — You have found much difficulty in raising capital for 
industries ? — A Yes, I found great difficulty m raising capital 
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0 Do you think that unless the Government coine'i foiwaid to help, in some form or 

other Indian capital will not come forward for investment ? — A Yes, we bog the help of the 
Government If they stait a bank or give money as a loan on a longterm 

Q In some foim or other you want Government assistance and encouragement? A Yes 
Q Without that assistance you think that Indian capitalists will not come forward to 
invest much in business enterpnse ” ? — A Yes, I think so 

Q And you also want gicater provision for teaching applied science ? A Oh, yes , that 
IB essentially necessary 

Q You say that loans are difficult to secuie in Bengal fiom anywhere, and Ibat it is 
not easy for Indian industrial concerns to get anj^^loans from presidency or other banks, 
though money may be secured on poison il secunties ?” — A Yes 

<3 Have you yourself any know’ledge of cases iii which such help has been lefused ?— 

A I have a little experience of it, but no direct experience I tried to get a loan from our 
Bengal Bank for the Pottery Works, but that was done by my igcnt, <=o I am not awiro 
of the particulars 

Q But it IS your impic=sion that there are difficulties in obtaining help from the pre- 
sidency banks ? — A Yes 

Q You advocate the establishment of a central State bank ? — A Yes 
Q Do you mean that that bank should take up business, for instance that part of the 
Government business which the pi esidciicy banks do at present, and do some other businC'-s 
also ? — A Yes, do some other business also , advance money to the industrial factories or 
concerns or anything else 

Q Do y ou think that one central State bank will suffice for both ? — A Certainly not , 
there will be branches of it 

Q You mean one oontral bank in every ^province ? — A Yes, with branches where 
necessary 

Frestdent — <2 lYoiild it not be better if, instead of using the words “ every province,” 
you say “ a number of industrial banks in suitable areas,” hecanso you cannot expect a bank 
to coincide with exactness in each province, and there are some small prov inces that would not 
mamtam a bank under any circumstances Your obiect would bo served if the bank is formed 
in suitable areas ? — A Yes, in different parts of India 

Hon’blc Pandxt ilf Z[ Malavtya — Q You say that there is much dearth of expert 
knowledge in Bengal, and you suggest the ostablisliraent of a largo technological and agri- 
cultural college , do you mean there should bo tvv o institutions, one a technological and the 
other an agricultural college ? — A Yes 

<2 And also a college of commerce ? — A Ye-., because in India there is no such college 
from which our students can learn commerce and agriculture properlv Of coiiisc we have got 
at Pnsa an Agriculfcuial College, but it is m the nature of v school Wo want a college 
where our students will bo tempted to get degioes as an encouriigement 

Q What adv antage do you expect from it , you want this college to tram up men to 
apply scientific principles (o agnoulture ? — A Yes’ 

Q Do you think many young men will be attracted to such a college ? — A Yes 
Q Sons of zaraindars also ? — A Yes 

Q Does the school at Sabour attract snob students ? — A At first it attracted some 
of the youths, but when they found later that afeer passing the examination there they did 
not get any Government posts I think they have discontinued to go there , but if there be a 
degiee if that Sabour institute be a college, and a degree is conferred on successful students ^ 
then I hope that theie will be great attiaction 

<2 What IS the icason for it , is it that the degree will indicate a higher standard of 
knowledge ? — A A higher standard of knowledge 

Q Then you want the standard of teaching theie to be raisdd ? — A Yes 

Preudent — Q Hav'oyouany piecise know ledge of the standard now adopted at Sabour 
and the kind of students who go there , the number t^at go there and tbe numbei that tbero 
IS now ? Do you know tbe number of students attending there now and whether the number 
has fallen ? — A, I have no information 

Q I thought you said the number had fallen off , that the students bad discontinued 
going there l—A I heard it, but I don't know the number 

Q Is it a fact that a few years back Mahomedans and zamindars’ sons used to go there, 
but they have ceased to go there, because they found it to be no good ’ — A They think tha^ at 
present the teaching that is imparted there is not sufficiently good They get lessons in 
agriculture, about ploughing only, and very little knowledge about sowing the giaiiis, but 
the students who want to go there wish to learn scientifically everything, and they are not 
satisfied there 

Q They are not satisfied With the standard of instruction that is imparted ?--A Yes 
ffojdble Sn It N Moolerjee — Q At the beginning or now? — A Now At tbebegm- 
umg they had a college, and having no students, it was reduced to a school Government 
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ought to consider that at the beginning there are very feu ho} s who msh to go there, but 
if the Government waited for some time, the zammdais’ sons and other students would have 
gone there 

Mon’ble Panritt M M Mnlaviya — Q You suggest that there is a necessity for adding 
seveial railway lines in Bengal, and you give a list of 9 such lines Don't you think that 
private industnal enterprise is likely to come forward to take up some of these lines ? — ^ Oh, 
yes, theie is every probability of piivate enterpiise, but Europeans and not Indians will come 
forward 

<2 But theie aie some Indian firms who have taken up some of the branch lines m 
Bengal? — A Yes i 

<2 You don’t expect that the number of such undertaLings will increase in the futuie? — 
J No 

Pi estdent — Q What Indian firms have taken up blanch line in Bengal ? — J I am not 
aware of those things , but there IS the Tarkessur Railway, and the Martins have taken up 
making lines ' 

Hold lie Sit S N Iloolerjee , — Q Indian firms only one or two, and European firms 
several ? — J Yes 

President — Q Is that not a fairly good test , if we have a railway project with guaran- 
teed terms, that Government will pationise and assist and guarantee, and yet Indian firms will 
not go in and undertake the woik, is that not diecouriging ? — A I think if they get Govern- 
ment guaiantees Indians may venture 

Q 3ut in the case of railways, we have \eiy good examples of Government 'assistance, 
patronage and guarantee You want the same system extended to ordinary industnes If 
people will not go into indigenous enterprises, where there is 6 per cent return, is there any 
hope of their going into othei industries, even if the Government should gnaiantee Does 
this not produce a feeling of discouragement in your mind ? — A 1 cannot tell you exactly, 
because the capit il IS wanted everywhere, and in the railway line we have to spend more 
, money, and so at the beginning thev find the difficulty of capital, so I don’t think that an 
Indian company will venture to undertake railway lines 

Q Why not ?^ If it is worth an European firm going into it, it ought to be worth an 
Indian firm going into it also ? — A On account of want of experience 

Q I would like to get this point down , if want of experience is the real cause, won’t the 
same lack of experience discourage Indians fiom going into industries, even if Government 
gaverthe same guarantee as that gn en to the railways ? — A Yes, that is so 

<2 Is it because they are afraid of failure, or because thev don’t get such a heavy return ? 
Railways are very good illustrations European firms go into lailways and are willing to 
undertake railway projects with Government guaiantee ? — A I tninkit is foi want of capital 
and want of experience These are the two things as far as I know 

Hon’lle Pandit M M Malaviya — Q You mean want of banking facilities and want of 
expert knowledge , these are the tw o causes t — A Yes 

President — Q, I should like to know whether this is not a fair question to be considered 
We have nilway ^projects that are available They aie under certain terms of Goveinment 
guarantee There is a case in which the investment is as safe as anything that could be made 
by Government, we are bemg asked by seveial witnesses to propose to Government that a 
similai system should be adopted for ordinary industries If Indian firms will not go into 
railways when guaranteed, will they go into industnes when guaranteed? Is that a fan way 
of putting the question ? — A Hon’ lie Sir P H Moolerjee — I should like to discuss it among 
our own members 

Str F H Stewait , — Q You give us instances of half a dozen industries, such as glass, 
porcelain, tanning, celluloid, etc , which you think Government might pioneer piofitably in 
■-this province Supposing that Goveinment were to decide that they would do something 
in the way of pioneering these industries, which of them would you lecommend, which 
would give the most piomise ? — A Fruit-preseiving, mangoes, especially in Bengal 

President — Q Is a similar factoiy necessary if one is already in existence m Mazaffar- 
pur ? — Sir F H Stewart — A He sajs in this piovince 

Sir F H Stewart — Q You have not collected any mfoimation about the glass industry? 
— ^ No " 

<2 Tanning? — A, I know that I was connected with a tanning concern 
Q Is that a recently established concern, 01 has it been going for some time ? — A No, 
recently 

Q Is there any particular assistance you lequire there from Government? — A Not 
from Government 

Q You speak of a Board of Industnes in Bengal, and jou told kir Low that jmu think 
the Boaid should consist of business men and experts What do you mean by “expeits”? 
— A Experts who know business scientificallv 

Q Business experts or scientific experts ? — A I moan scientific experts 
Hon’lle Sir FazullJioy CurrimlJioy — Q You say, “thanks to the permauent settlement, 
even the people of the middle classes in Bengal are tempted to invest their savings and income 
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in land latbei thin in joint-stock or indusiinl enterprises ” Do you think if Governtnenl 
guarantees interest or anything that zamindirs will invest then money? A les, no dount 
Q Have they invested then monej in the enterpiises that failed , did they then 
money m largely ? — A Not laigely 

Q Excepting j on, did any Dodj put their^oiiey ? — A Yes, one oi tw o /amindars They 
have failed and do not tv ant to put anj' moio moncj 

<3 If there TV as a Government guarantee or helji, do jou think the money tv ill come 
in ? — i Yesj but at the same time we want experts 

Q Do j on think that if an indnstiial bank is. started, / imindais tv ill subscribe capital for 
s. big industiial bank ? — A Yes f 

Q At what late ? — A 4 or 5 pei cent 

Q, About tins expel t advice, jou say " fiee of ill eliaigc” Supposing you tv ant an e\- 
peitfoi a faotoiy for two 01 till ee years, do T on think Gov einmeiit should give you the loan 
of this man witliout salary foi tw'o or tin ee years , or do you refer to alvice only ? — 
A Advice 

Q If you are going to have the man foi two or tliice years, what then ? — I Not fo^ 
two 01 three yeais 

Q But supposing you wanted him ? — A At that time wemiistiiay him, at the begin- 
ning we must have the help without remuneration or salaiy 

St) D J Tala — Q You state here th it “ it is iinforluiiately' true that the /amindars of 
Bengal do not at present give much attention and thought to industiial questions'' lou 
also say that duo to the permanent settlement, even the middle class people don’t invest in 
industries Do you urge this simplv as i sort of excuse why people in Bengal do not 
' invest money in indvistiics, or doyoimrgc it as a giievance ? — I That is a grievance 

(I Then how would you lemovc this giipvaiice , by doing away with the permancut 
settlement ? — A No, I do not mean that I fiieaiit that if the vamindars who have permanent 
interests in land, find that they can cam oi get money in any other way, they will come 
foi ward to invest then moiiev 

Q It IS true, but nearly eveiy wifiiosswhohas spoken to us about want of capital coming 
forward uigcs this as a reason , the permanent solflenient nukes evcrvbodv too contented 
Which do you think is better, investment in land oi Hie development of industries? — 
A The dev'elopmont of industries, because theic nio veiy few vimindar.. in Bengal The 
inhabitants of Bengal consist of about 10 percent of vamindars and 00 per cent of the middle 
and lovvei classes, so we ought to consider that industiy and commerce are the two mam 
things 

Q Then the lemedy IS to do away with the perraaiiont settlement so that the people 
may then invest 111 industries ? — A I don't think so There is no iiecossily for doing away 
with the permanent settlement 

Q But V ou cannot eat your cake and bav e it at the same time , then you must bo con- 
tented with things as they aie ? — A The /amiiid us aie contented but not other iieoplo, the 
middle and poorer classes The inhabitants of Bengal constitute about 90 per cent of the 
poor and middle classes w hereas only 1 0 per cent are zamindars, and they may bo contented 
with their permanent settlement, bilt the icmaiuiiig 90 per cent are not contented 

<3 But you say that even the middle classes invest in land ? — A They wish to have land 
If they Save any money they don’t like to invest then money in ludushies or anything, 
but they think that if they invest then money by purchasirtg land they are contented 

Q The point is this From time immemorial, the land-owner, the professional man, or 
the Government seivaiit, was considered a highei individual lhan eithci the mere industrialist 
or worker, and heie on this side everybody w ants to be a land-ow ner or a Gov ernment serv ant 
or a lawyer or doctor, or sometLihg of that sort, because in Bengal you generally despise 
industiies as being degrading , is that not the point ? — A That is not the iioint Y e do not 
despise mdustiies, but we do not know the ways of industries, so we aie rather diffident and 
do not like to go into industiies That is the leason We are not contented Of course 
the zamindais are contented with their landed pioperty and poimanent settlement, but the 
jieople at large are not contented , they are suffering overyvv here ' 

Mr A Cliatterton — <3 You say that you have been connected with various industrial 
concerns in Bengal for nearly ?0 years, would you mind telling us what these conoeiiis were ? 
—A The Bengal Luxmi Cotton Mills, Tannery and Pottery Woiks, Stone-ballast w’orks. Ice 
Factory, and several other things 

Q Taking the tannery which has been recently started as an example of these enterprises, 
IS it a limited liability company ? — A Lately , at first I started rt and then made it a limited 
' company ^ 

Q How about the expert assistance that you wanted ? — A The Mysore Tannery has been 
appointed a^managmg agents, and they have their ow n experts 

Q You mean the manager of the Mysore Tannery is the manager of your tannery at 
Berhampore ^ — A Yes ' 

<3 Has that tannciy commenced woik yet ’ — A Yes, it began about IJ years ago 
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Q What Borfc of leather are [you manufacturing there? — A They manufacture onlj 
chrome leather • 

Q "What do they do with them ? — A They sell them here and also at home 

Q They are exporting these hides ? — A Yes 

Q Is this husiness developing? — A At present wc daily turn out 100 hides, but hope 
within two or three months that 400 hides can be turned out in a day 

Q What are you going to do with these hides, export them? — ^4 Yes Of course we 
must have the market here if it can be sold at any time, but it is generally sold by contract 

Q In the management of this tannery business, besides the manager from Mysore have 
you any Bengalis assisting in the management? — A Yes, I have got one expert whom I sent 
to America and England and he has learned the business there, and he is now employed in 
our tannery 

President — Q Which does he neglect, if he is the manager of the Mysore as well as 
the Beihampore Tannery ? — A They heard about the tannery here and enquired about many 
thmgs W’^e heard the name of the Mysore Tannery and thought if we could put our business 
in their hands, it would be a piosperous thing 

Q I don’t see how one man can manage the two of them without making both suffer 
badly It is encouraging two failures instead of one success? — -A (No reply from witnessl 

Mr A Ghatteiion — Q You say that you would “ like the establishment of some central 
State banks where jomt-stock companies may find easv loans on reasonable terms” What do 
you mean by that ? Do you mean that they should get a loan without adequate secunty ? — 
A I mean that if a central industrial bank is established, and a joint-stock company, or any 
private gentleman wishes to establish any industry, they can get a loan from that bank and 
they will meet their urgent necessities and everything 

<3 Do you expect to get the loan without security? — A Without security , when th° 
joint-stock company was well started with some capital of then on n, and when they hav® 
established their busmess'at that time if they are in need of any money they eau giv c th® 
secunty of their own property and take an advance fiom the bank to meet their necessities 

Q Did the Bank of Bengal refuse to finance this tannery which yon aie running? — 
A As far as my information goes, the bank is doing nothing here They practically decline 
to advance money to any of the native firms 

Q How are you financing this tannery at Berhampore ? — A Most of the capital 
belongs to me and I have secured two gentlemen. 

Q Are you getting advances from the bank ? — A No 

Q Where do you get your advances from ?-^A At present from our own capital and if 
necessary we advance the tanneiy 

Q You said just now that you were going to expand your business , turning out 400 
hides a day will require a very laige amount to finance ? — A At that time I shall be in a posi- 
tion to advance them monev It is very difficult to get any help from any bank there, so when 
business is increasing it will be bettei for me to advance the money. 

Q Have you applied in the case of this tannery for help from the banks ?— .4 No 


Witness No 129 

Mr. P L E.OV, Additional Legal Eemembrancer, High Court, Calcutta Ur P L Hoy 

WniTTEN Evidence 

I think, generally speaking, that the failure of joint-stock enterprises in Bengal is due 
to the following causes — 

(1) The facilities that exist for lending out money at high rates of interest on tolerably 

good securities , 

(2) The want of proper training and commercial education , and 

(3) The distrust caused by the failure and non-success of several enterprises which 

have been started on joint-stock basis 

In my judgment, there is little chance of any purely Indian jomt-stock concern succeeding 
without Government aid and a certain measure of Government control I think money will 
be forthcoming if a big industrial bank were to bo started by Government for the purpose of 
assisting local enterprises in which Indians of known ability and experience should bo 
associated 

I think the Government should start model dairies in all the towns of Bengal where 
there is a municipahty, and these might in time bo leased out to Indians under proper 
safeguards 

_ In regard to cottage industries, the Government should establish central depots, where 
such articles may be collected for the purpose of sale, andjthe cottagers should be financed by 
raeans of co-operative banks under Gov emment control 

21 ofe,— Witness gave confidential oral evidence 
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Witness No 130. 

Mr T W TuTTviLEn,(?e«cra/ Manager, The Tata Iron and Steel Company, limited, SaLcht 

Written Evidence 

I have been in India for the past 6 years in the employ of the 1 ita Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, and the greater portion of this time has been taken up in supervising the training and 
teaching of Indian workmen My opinion is that the mam things to be done to improve the 
Indian workmen’s efficiency and skill can be summed up in a few words — 

(1) Pay them su(ficicnt wages to enable them to provide nounsbitig food 

(3) See that they aie well housed and that thejr living quarters are sanitary 

(3) See that the men who arc brought out from foreign countries to tram the unskilled 

workmen are thoroughly competent to guide the unskilled men 

(4) Provide sufficient innocent amusements for the workmen 

(5) When any workman shows an aptitude for any special subject, give him every 

facility for developing it 

Most of the w oik for which wo hav o had to tram the Indians was entirely new to 
them, as this was the first industry of this kind of any magnitude in India 

I enclose a statement* showing, 3 oar b} v ear, since tbo beginning of this plant, the number 
of covenanted and local men emplo3cd m each of our operating departments together with the 
total yearly wages paid and the tonnage produced From this statement you c in see to what 
extent we hav e been able to substitute Indians for Europeans and at the same time increase 
our production 

One of the effects of the Tata Iron and Steel Works has been to affoida souicc of conti- 
nuous employment all the j'car round to a great many people, our total number of employes, 
including our mining camps, being fifteen to sixteen thousand, the majority of whom before 
our works started mainly followed agricultural pursuits which entailed intcimittent and un- 
cei-tain occupation the reward of which depended very much on the vagaries of the mon- 
soon 

Efforts arc being made at Sakchi to educate the workmen, and in this the Steel Comjianv 
has been helped a great deal bv the Local Government We are about to start a kclinical 
sehool of a very elementary nature the purpose of winch will be to teach our mechanical, 
electrical and other employes to read bine prints, todiaw, and so forth, so that they mav 
become moie piofioient in their work We also hav e a free night school where our boys and 
others employed in oui works during the day are taught to speak, icad, and vv ntc English, to 
count, and so forth, as wo consider that one of the greatest handicaps an Indian workman has 
IS that the majonty of European foremen brought out do not speak Hindustani, and itis verj 
difficult for either foremen or workmen to make themselves understood 

Our emploj 4s come from all parts of India, and I do not think it could be said that any 
particular race in India is superior to another The experience here has been the same as everj- 
vvheie else When starting up a new plant, you get lots of good men and lots of bad mfln , 
the good men stay with you and become efficient, the bad ones find the w ork too hard and 
leave My opinion of the Indian workmen taken as a whole is that tbej’’ are veij intelligent 
and quick to leain, and they generally shape well when they are trained properly As an illus- 
tration, we will take the bar mill department Onginallj , 9 Europeans were cmploj cd, and 
at this particular time the output of the mills was about 400 tons per month Onginallj 
this department had one 16" undone 10" mill Since that time wo have extended tliiS 
department by the addition of another 10" mill and worked double tshifts, that is, 18 hours 
instead of 9 as was done when the mill was producing 400 tons monthly Our average 
production at present in this department is 2,300 tons monthly, and we employ only 2 
Europeans So you wall see from this that Indians, given every facility and encouragement, 
just as indnstnously apply themselv'es to this particular- kind of work as Europeans, possibly 
more so during the hot weather, as the tropical conditions aie less irksome to them And 
this applies to all departments In the electiical department, 2 Europeans were formerly 
employed as you will notice fiom the enclosed statement, and their positions aie now being 
filled by Indians In the laboratoiy we oiiginally had 5 Europeans, these have been 
reduced to 2, Indians hav ing been put in their places I vvould like to add that in both 
these departments Indians engaged in the place of Europeans have had experience and 
tiaining in foreign countnes I doubt very much if without their having had this expeneuce 
they would have been able to hold their present positions 

In my opinion, in the iron and steel industry, Indians will be able to leplace Europeans 
up to a certain point, and I will try to make my meaning clear to you by taking each 
department separately 

Our coke oven plant consists of 180 Coppee non-recovery ovens and 50 Koppers 
bye-product ovens I consider that a European Superintendent and one Assistant are all 
that IS necessary' to operate this department 

We have two blast furnaces producing at present between 576 and 600 tons daily 
9 Europeans aie employed in this department, which I do not think can be reduced until 
Indians are sent abroad and trained from the bottom up 
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Steel JO oris — In this depaitmeutj I should say withm the next two yeais foi the 
same numhei of furnaces that we are now operating, European labour can be reduced very 
considerably 

Rolling mills — In this Department, we are reducing the European element considerably* 
but until the "War broke out we bought oui lolls from abroad , after the War was declared 
we were unable to get them from abroad, so had to make them ouiselves and consequently had 
to bring out European loll turners, as this is special work and it will take several years more 
before Indians can be trained to replace this class of workmen 

I do not think we can get Indians to replace foreigners in the higher positions in the 
industry with which I am connected until Indians are sent abroad and trained It 
seems to me that too mueh value is attached to the importance of receiving a university 
education in this countiy A good education, I firmly believe, is necessary, but it is not an 
essential thing that a man has to go to a univeisity to make a good and effacient workman 
If an Indian desires to take up an industnal career, instead of continuing his education 
until he IS 23 oi 23 years of age and then expecting because he has received that education 
to commence his industrial career at the top of the tree, he should make up his mind what 
particular kind of industiy he desires to go in for, leave school at about 16 oi 16 years of age, 
and become attached either as an apprentice or workman for a period of years , this period 
would be invaluable to him for more reasons than one The period would be invaluable to 
him for he would get the opportunity of making a skilled and efficient workman equipped 
with a knowledge of that particular trade or industry which has to furnish him a liveli- 
hood, while On the other hand, it gives him an opportunity of discovermg whether his 
selection of an occupation has been wisely or unwisely made During this time he could with 
great advantage continue his studies in his leisure time on the theoretical side of the industry, 
and at the expiration of his apprenticeship (if circumstances permitted) two or three years in 
a European country would enable him by association mth modem and up-to-date practice to 
attain the same degree of efficiency as the Euiopean 

TJndei the present conditions of Indian labour, although the European element has in 
our works been gieatly reduced, I feel that it will be necessary to have European supervi- 
sion and direction until such a time as the company picks out youngsteis and sends them 
abroad, making arrangements with some of the foreign firms to take them into their woiks 
and make them stait ac the bottom and go through the school of hard knocks I suppose 
you will ask the question why we cannot tram Indians here for the higher positions instead 
of sending them abroad, and my answer to that is this I will not say Indians cannot be 
trained here for the higher positions, but in my opinion, if Indians are sent to foreign 
countries before then habits in life are formed and before they are too old to be influenced by 
home ties and religious scruples, they will enter upon their work in a freer atmosphere and 
will see other young men, their equals in social status, beginning at the bottom and working 
up , and it IS my opinion that to become efficient in any department of the non and steel 
industry and to be able to teach others it is absolutely necessary that they should go through 
every stage of the process I do not think that Indians of the type who would make 
superintendents or heads of departments would be willing to go through this course of 
framing in this country as they would feel that their social status would be lowered by doing 
the work of menials which they would have to do if they began at the bottom When this 
IS done, the iron and steel industry will be more firmly established in this country 

Not only is the question of substitution of Indians in the place of covenanted hands 
important from the point of view of the stability of this industry, but theie aie other 
aspects of this question of the replacement of foreigners by IndiansAvhieh should not be lost 
sight of 

First of all is the question of language, which is such a great bai to the foreigner in 
imparting instructions to his workmen An Indian in the place of a covenanted hand, 
knowing then language and the ways of his workmen, should be able to guide and instruct; 
his workmen better than a foreigner who generally does not know and does not care 
sufficiently to take time to learn the language 

Secondly, an Indian should take more interest in his woik, as he should consider that his 
reputation and hvehhood depended upon the results of his work, which is not the case in the 
majority of covenanted bauds brought from European countnes The covenanted Euiopean 
can always obtain employment m his own country, and he also receives certain benefits from 
his contract tins, I think, has a tendency to make the European moie independent, and 
consequently he is likely to slack 

If an Indian has proper food and nourishment, he should be a steady worker and better 
able to stand the climate of the countiv than a foieignei, who usually comes out without his 
family and misses the wholesome influence of public opinion such as exists m his own country, 
and 18 therefore apt to dissipate, which is hardly conducive to his regular attendance 

As a 1 ule, the Indian IS more amenable to discipline than the foreigner, who on the 
strength of his contract or under the impiession that he is indispensable to his employers is 
apt to get a swelled head and to disregard discipline 

Again, the Indian has a permanent interest in the place and the country, and naturally 
takes more interest in his surroundings and helps to develop the social and intellectual side 
of hiB community , 
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"When an Indian IS substituted for a foreigner, there IS a great saving in salary, as the 
covenanted hands have to be paid much more than the Indians Over and above salanes, 
covenanted men are given free passages to and from their homes, and salaries while travelling, 
they are also paid very handsome bonuses when they evceed certain tonnages 

I am sure that wheie Indians nave been substituted for Europeans in these woilcs, the 
quality of our pioducts has not suffered, and you will see from the attached statement that 
the tonnages have greatly increased In oihei words, I consider that oui sections have 
improved,°and I make this statement on the stiength of what has been told me by prominent 
members of the Calcutta engineering trade 

Again, it should not be forgotten that the successful demonstiation given by tins 
company in the gradual substitution of foreign laboui by Indian labour would encourage 
capitalists to venture into new enterprises from which they are at present held back by the 
piospect of having to employ costly foreign labour - 

As I said before, some of the Indians have obtained very high and very lesponsible 
positions 111 our works that were formerly held by covenanted hands This should prove an 
inspiration to young Indians who are looking out for caiecrs to divert their energies along 
technical lines instead of going in for the overcrowded professions of medicine and law , but 
I think these young men should be advised to moderate their ambitions and not aspire to 
become general managers in a couple of months 

You will please undeistand that the above remarks aie made only in regaid to the non 
and steel industry, as I have had no experience in other industries in this country 

Oral evidence, 11th December 1916. 

President — Q I should like to know if at Sakchi there are any uneducated Indians 
nho are now leplacing European artisans ? You have mentioned cases of a certain number of 
educated Indians who have been taken into the works and have successfully replaced 
Europeans w'ho were pie viously employed ? — A Many more European and American artisans 
have been replaced by uneducated Indians than by educated Indians 

Q And have they replaced any of the European artisans ? — A Yes 

Q Could you give some idea of the kind of woik that they are doing that was formerly 
done by Europeans ? — i Heateis in the mills, keepeis, cinder-snappers, moulders and helpers 
in the blast fuinaces, foremen on tne coke ovens, foremen on gas producers, crane drivers, 
rollers at the blooming and bar mills 

Q These are uneducated ? Yes — A 1 mean by that they may he able to read and wnte 
hut they had no theoretical knowledge 

Q Mo university training and no technological knowledge ? — A No Except what they 
have picked up at the works 

Q What IS the highest pay that any of them is getting ? — A Ks 250 

<3 Take a man of that type — A What was he before he came to the works ? He was 

a mechanic 

Q What was he getting ? — A I think Bs l-®-0 or Bs 2 a day 

0, That IS Bs 45 to Bs 60 a month and now he is getting Bs 250 ? — A Yes, plns~ 
overtime allowances 

Q You have one particular man in view Do you know anything of what he is doing 
with hiB money and what sort of effect it has had- on his home life ? — A I have seen him 

with his wife well dressed up I have seen him at the picture shows Beyond that I do not 

know very much 

Q You say that the men should be paid sufficient wages to enable them to provide 
nourishing food We have heard from several witnesses that additional wages are of no value 
unless the man has some healthy way of spending it With an increase of wages the man 
indulges in a little more drink accompanied by staying away from work for one or two days 
in the week Do you find that to be the case ? — A I do not 

Q To what do you attribute the better result at Sakchi? — A To sanitation, to providing 
better classes of houses than they have been used to, to providing amusements, such as games, 
picture shows and so forth with the idea of raising their social status 

Q Generally you mean that when they get a higherwage tliev will be tempted to enjoy 
then wages in a healthy way and that you are getting satisfactory results? — A I think so 

Mr C H Low — Q There has been a good deal heard of a letter published m the 
Lomlay Chronicle by an cr-employe of Messrs Tata I think his name is Mr Antia The 
general purport of it was that while Messrs Tata were making professions of givino- greater 
employment to Indians they bad no intention of doing so ?—^ My written evidence deals 
with the point I know Mr Antia is only a lawyei with two months’ experience in the steel 
business 

Q Probably he was not a competent person ?—^ I do not think the man to my know- 
ledge has ever been round the works at all How could he judge without seeing* the thing 
fullj ® ® 

Q You speak of covenanted men What do you mean ’ — A I mean men imported into 
India undei an agreement 
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Q What IS the attendance at your night schools roughly speaking ? — A The average 
number attending the night school at present is^ about 70 We have not enough room and 
teacheis for a larger number of boys 

Q It has often been said that in the case of industries which involve long and hard 
hours of woiklike engineering, people are too tired to attend and profit by night schools Do 
jou find that is the case? — A I think that would be the case if men were req^uued to'worfc 
twehe houis But our men work only eight hours and the majority of the younger boys 
do not hold responsible positions and do not do much hard work 

Q If you select a certain number of the more promising boys and train them do you 
think you will find that it pays you in the end ? — A I think a|certain number of the selected 
bojs should be given shorter hours of work and be specially tiained 

Q How long have you had this night school going ? — A About two yeais and six 
months 

Q It IS yet too early to judge of the results ? — A Yes 

Q There is only one steel business in India and unless the, man gets the expenence in 
your works he cannot get it outside ?— A The experience a man gets at our plant would not 
be of much benefit to him in any other kind of work as the machinery and so forth required 
for the operation of our steel works is very dificient from that required for any other industry 

Q That sort of thing cannot go on indefinitely, if you get a suitable technological 
institute in Calcutta and if you go on training your men higher and higher? — A Yes 

Q. You say “ I will not say that Indians cannot be trained here foi the higher positions, 
but in my opinion if Indians are sent to foreign countries before their habits m life are foimed 
and before they are too old to bo influenced by home ties and religious scruples they will 
enter upon their work in a freer atmosphere and will see other young men, their equals in 
bOuial status beginning at the bottom and working up I gather that when your steel works 
are placed on a somewhat wider basis, as at no distant date it will be, you will be able 
to give them the atmosphere you speak of ? — A 1 think so If wo get a dozen men 
trained in the waj I suggest thoj would come back and be able to train others 

Q You want men to create an atmosphere in which you could not only run your works 
but tram other people ? — A Yes 

Pres'dent — Q Have jou any oxpenenco of the men who have been trained in Europe? 
— A Yes With electricians, chemists and in the commercial department 

q What salary?—^ Rs 200 to 300 

q Was Mr. Antia a man who had been to Europe?— Eor law. 

Ron’ ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Q Don’t you think the lack of elementary education 
is an impediment to induBiml cflicienoy ? — A I think everj body should be able to read and 
write as a general principle But to soiew a nut or a bolt it does not make much difference 

Q If in addition to that general education the boys received a little elementary educa- 
tioh in science, in physics and chemistry, and in drawing and manual work, do you think they 
will make better workmen?— jI Y’es That is what we are trying to do We are starting 
a little drawing school 

q Do you contemplate having a school for the children of workmen for giving them 
instruction in the three il’s ? — A We hare a school which we intend to enlarge so as to give 
elementary education to all boys and giils of a school-going age. 

q Do the workmen show a desire to avail themselves of the teaching ?—^ I am not in a 
position to say until wo get the necessary equipment for our drawing class 

q You have stated to what extent Indians have replaced Europeans does that apply 
not only to the lower grade of men but also to the higher grade men ? — A It applies more to 
what we call the skilled workman 

q And does it apply above that to the foreman doss? — A In some departments, not all 

Q. You are getting Indians to act as foreman in some departments? — A Yes But 
not in the entire charge of a department 

q Have you a system of apprenticeship to tram some of the workmen to become 
qualified in course of time to take charge as supenntendents Do you contemplate intioduomg 
any such system ?—^ No That is why 1 suggested sending these men abroad 

q Would you select some of the promising men and send them out ? — ^ That is my 

idea 

q Apart from this idea of sending men to foreign countries, have you in contemplation 
a system ^of apprenticeships for training promising workmen to hold higher positions ? — A 
Yes Such as foremen and BO forth We aie doing that now But there is no regular system 
of apprenticeships such as the railways have 

q Do you think you can introduce such a system? — A That is being talked of by the 
company 

q You say that in the steel industry Indians can replace Europeans up to a certain 
point Do you mean to say that beyond a ceitain stage you would not be able to train them 
in this country ?~A Just at present We are only in the beginning now 
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0 In tbs bef^inning you must got competent men fioni outsido l;<\cn in Americu you 
imnorted eeveial bSndied English Aiorkmen to insure the eutcess of jour firgt efforts to produco 
steel of the best quality ?—vJf That mil haie to ho done in India In America wo also send 
our men to England and othei foreign couiitiies 

Q You say ‘ I don't tbmL that Indians of the typo bo would make Buperintcndeuls 
or beads of dcpaitmeiits would bo willing to go tbiougli this coiirao of tiaining in ibis countiy 
a ^hoy ^'ould leel that thoir social statue ■\voiild bo loweied by doing the nicniais 

which they ivould ha^e to do if they bcg'in at tbe bottom ” If you iiiid Inuiang wbo get 
rid ot tint feeling and wbo arc willing to start it the bnttom, do you think that in course 
of time 30 U can train them in this country foi tho kind ofivork you roicr to? t It is 
possible but in my opinion thc} could be trained iniich more rapid!} in foreign countries than 
here 

Q Do you know that Japan has been training its own young men?—// I do not know 
wbotbei this is the case, but I do know that a great number of Jqianeso aic 111 America 
studying methods of our manufacture 

Q Nobody would say that you must take Indians simplv because they aro Indians irres- 
pective of tbeir eflioioiicy Fiom yoni own cxpcneiicOiy ou find that wlicro Indians ba^c been 
substituted for Europeans tho qualita and tho quantity of tho work lia\o not suffered ? — 4 
Yes 

Q Do you think that if you cury tlio piinciplo further and appoint more Indians in tho 
higher posts, the results will be equally satisfactory ? — A 1 think it avoulil not make 
anv dilTeionco whether ho was a European or a Indian prosidcd ho bad tlio same training 
as a European 

<2 Except m the matter of costs?— It cosis much more io import jieoplr 

<3 You say that if an Indian desires to take up an industrial carcoriiiste id of continuing 
bis education until he is 22 . 01 23 ycirs of ago bo should lca\o school at 15 or It) and 
become an apprentice Is that the system tint prcxails in Atnorica ^ JI ivo yon not got 
higher technical schools iiid umxersili’s foi training young men for practical woik ? — A "IVo 
haao piactical demonstration in tho'o colleges They h.ue then own furnaces or access to 
manufactuung plants 

Q If yon have similar institutions heio which have woiksbo])s ittichcd to them where 
practical deinousti itioii could be given, with tbe ngbt 1 ind of nistnictois, then do vou think 
it would ho an advantage to Indian youths wbo wish to take up an iiidusltial career to receive 
their training at these colleges ? — A Yes 

Eon‘hlc Sir Fasulbhoy CitrnvMo^ — Q I find from the table given in > v our note that 
formerly yon bad in your steel works 56 covenated hands whereas you now have 3G Ilavo 
the rest been replaced by Indians ? — I Yes and wo have since been prodiioiiig more stool 

Q In tbe Tata Steel Works are tho consulting engineer, the construction engineer nnd 
tho manager all Amciicane ? — A Yes 

Q You say that the numbei of Europeans has been reduced from 55 to 3G and the table 
shows that the amount paid to local hands was also less with an increase 111 output In fact 
there has been a general improTomeiit ?-~A Yes There has been an increase not only m 
tonnage but also in effioienoy 

Q That means to say that jmn have increased your output w itli a reduction in the cost 
and theie is a real improv ement alt round ? — A Y cs 

<2 The silanes of the covenanted men are just the same ? — 1 No Salines of 
covenanted-men are highei, for when we replaced the Germans by Englishmen and Americans 
we had to pay higher salaries to these English and American employes 

(2 You said that the three people aro Americans ? — J Yes, they aro Americans but at 
present tbe consulting engmeer^nd tho construction engineer aro one and tho same 

Q. Is it true that you have got only Ameriaan locomotives ? — A Originally we had only 
font American locomotives and two blast furnace hoist engines which is a very small propor- 
tion of the total machinery 

Q You generally depend for advice on the consulting engineer ? — A Yes 

Q And still you have got so much less of American machinery? — I The four loco- 
motives cost ns Es 32,000 each and tho hoist engines cost iis Bs 16,000 each 

Sir JD J Tata — Q I have heaid it said that it takes a gcnention to make a steel 
worker How far is that true, that you cannot be a steel vvorkei under one generation’ 
Would you endorse that statement ? — A That is a pietty big question It depends a great 
d^al on the men and then training 

Q I understand tint io intioduce tho steel industiy into a now countiv you would 
lequire a geneiation before the people 111 the oountiy aie siifimiently tiainod to 'tike up tho 
industry theraselv es I want to know what exactly it means? Fresident — A It does not 
mean anything 

0, Sly point is that there is a feeling that Indians are not employed in sufliciont 
numbers in these works These have been, going on only for 5 01 6 years 1 want to know 
if any special training is necessary before they could be fit for such employment ? — A That 
IB quite obvious 
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Q You say that Indtane should be^sent abroad so that they could be made to feel that it 
IS not degrading for men of superior education to begin fiom the bottom Can you give us 
some idea of the nature of work that one has to undergo before he can he trusted to take up 
responsible positions ? How did you yourself commence ? — A My very first experience was 
that of shovelling coal, firing boilers in a blast furnace plant ^ 

Q How long were you at that ? — A Four or five months 
Q How many hours had you to work ? — A IS hours eveiy night 
Q How many days a year ? — A 865 days 
<2 You woiked eveiy day in the year ? — A Yes 

Q Theie is no such thing as half holidays or Sundays ? — A No, not on blast furnace 

work 

Q Befoie anybody is fit to take charge you think he must go thiough all these stages? — 
A I think he must go through every process to he a really efficient man 

Q So you say that to take up any important position the man must go thiough all this 
hard work ?—^f Yes And especially in a new country like India 

Q Not m an old countiy ? — A In an old country wJiere the industiy has been in ex- 
istence foi sometime and where the organivation is complete, there is a sort of steel atmosphere 
created and the hoys go into the mills very young with their paients so that by the time the 
parent retiies the son is ready to replace him 

Q It would theiefore actually be many year a before any one could fill the more important 
positions ? — A Yes Ido not think I would tiust anyone who had not a thoiough know- 
ledge of the subject to handle a plant of any magnitude 

Dr E Bophiison — Q Have you tiied the provision of meals inside the works’ — A 
No not as yet, hut I think it would be a very good idea if for no other purpose than to show 
the employes how to cook food in a sanitary way 

Q Some of the operations must involve gieatphysical strain on the workmen Do you find 
that Indians stand such strains as well as Americans and have equal physic il endurance? — 
A Taking every department I do not think so But they aie getting better and bettei 
They are impioving physically They will impiove further in couise of time 

Q You suggest that when the workman shows an aptitude for anything he should he given 
facilities "Will you illustrate that ?— A For example, in the bar mills department we stait a 
man with the tongs and if we find he cannot handle them, we put him on reheating furnaces 
or the producers And if after two or three trials we find him unsatisfactory we dispense with 
his services 

Q It IS selection ? — A Wetiy him on one thing and if he is not successful in the first 
w e put him on to another 

Q At the piesent time you select the bovs and men who go to the night schools and 
technical classes ? — A If the department head thinks that a boy is clever and tnat he wants 
to get along he will tell the secretary of the school and he will select the boy 

Q Do y'ou think the time will come when you will make it a condition of employment that 
hoys shall attend a night school ? — A Speaking for myself I would not think so 

Don%lc Pancht M M Malaviya — Q What was the college training that you received ? 
— A I went thiough the University of Alabama 

Q You had special courses in technology ? — A Yes, 

Q In the smelting of iron ? — A That was in the districts It was about 30 miles from 
the college 

Q Did the college couise include the theoretical portion of the education ?—"A Yes 
Q And the practical poition you learnt in the workshops ? -^A Yes 
Q After completing youi education at the college you went to the place that you men- 
tioned that was 30 miles away ? - A I went and woiked in Birmingham m Alabama 

Q Was it part of the college course that vou should attend some workshop ? — A No 
President — Q About these men whom you propose to send to England, when will you 
send them, before they go to school ? — A I would not send them to England before they get 
a common school education 

Q At what age ? — A About 16 

Q, That IS cutting right into the fundamental life of the Indian Aie you likely to get 
any boy of this kind except where his father has been brought up in the woiks ? Do you 
think that anybody else would send his son to Europe to learn the iron and steel manufacture ’ — 
A That I cannot say 

Q If he were brought up in the works and actually living in the atmosphere that would 
be a different thing ?— < ^ Yes 

Q We have had a nnmber of proposals put forward for the artificial development of 
industrialism You say that they should go through the school of haid knocks, but in 
Europe it has been a matter of hard striving A man is born in industrial conditions and 
Struves to be the best of his caste How is that spiiit going to be planted in this country ?— 
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A That IS why I said that they should be sent abroad in order that they might imbibe that 

jf -you bad the industnes and thereby created the atmosphere jou would get a certain 
number of men who would be able to got a higher form of training either heio or 
abroad than you are likely to by picking the men artificially 7— A That was also my own idea 
If- a boy were to be in the woiks and round the works whether he may be still at school or 
w orking in some minor position if he showed the aptitude, then that aptitude could be 
fostered 

Q The industry then must precede the suitable education Unless jou have the industry 
lou are not going to get the industiialists? — A All that I mean is to take the bo) who shows 
this aptitude, send him abroad and gno him practical and scientific training and then, bring 
him back 

Q He IS not going to show the aptitude unless there is the industiy ? — A That is my 
opinion 

Q If we stait the industry and develop this atmosphere tou could pick out suitable bojs 
to send home for tiaining How aio you go.ng to do this in the case of the other industries 
that aie not existing at present ? — A I do not know how that can bo done I am speaking 
of only the steel industiy at Sakchi 

Q Then m your opinion this is never going to be done unless there are industries m the 
country The ludnstrics must bo started first before the right kind of man can be picked up 
There IS at present a system which has been experimented upon since 190-t of taking jonng 
men from schools and colleges and sending them to Europe with scholarships in order that 
they might stai-t new industries m the country when they return "What is jour opinion on a 
proposal of that kind where the industries do not exist ? Do yon think it is possible ? — A 
It may be possible But my opinion is that young men should bo specially selected and 
sent to England and placed at the bottom of industries for which it is intended to tnin 
them, then after completing their apprenticeship, if the an ihoritics decide that the young 
men are promising, they should be allowed scholarships so that they can equip tbemsehes with 
the necessary theoretical knowledge By this method in my opinion not o^y will the country 
be benefited by having industries started on proper linos, but young men would be saved 
from the disappointment of blasted hopes 

Eoii’ble Pandit M M Malavtt/a — Q Yon have told ns that in the colleges in jour 
countrj the workshops now form an essential part of the institution ? — A I do not say in mj 
country. 

Q 1 thought you said that in your daj's they were attached to the college 7—-A In the 
Northern State they were In Alabama they were not 

Q So far as you are aware in college-, m America workshops are attached for giving 
practical instruction of a technological kind 7 — A That is right in the case of the industrial 
colleges not only in America but also in England 

Q What IS your experience of the young men trained in these indnstnal colleges in 
America? Do you think they come out qualified to start industries or to work in those in- 
dustiies with a view to rise to responsible positions after a few years' experience 7 — Ai 
They must start at the bottom when they start the r college course as their workshop trainiug 
and their theoretical training go side by side 

Q Would they be bettor qualified than the young men whom you would select at the an-e 
of 16 and send to Europe or America for training ? — A. Yes, for they have a foundation which 
would help them 

Q Supposing we have an institution like what jou mention at Sakcbi where theoretical as 
well as practical training could be given, and where in addition the young men could be sent 
to youi works for further practical training, do you not think that will give them as good a 
training for all practical purposes as may be necessary 7 — A I think that will give the men 
a good chance 

Q You do not think that it is feasible to send out a sufficiently large number of students 
to England and Amerca at the age of 15 and 16 in order to get a sufficient snpplj 7 — A I do 
not think it is advisable to send them to America, 


Q The only chance therefore for developing the capacity of Indians is to establish a 
technological institute at Sakchi 7 — -A That has been talked of 

Sir T) J Tata , — Q With reference to those hard knocks that you refor to, without them 
you would not have got licked into shape? Were not those knocks rather literal sometimes? 
— A Yes I think every successful man has to go through those hard knocks 

Q With regard to yourself you were brought up in an atmosphere of steel You belong 
to a family that was accustomed to the sui roundings and though you were the son of an 
employer of labour you did not mind woiking with your hands and working up your way Do 
you think that this is the real road to success, to begin at the bottom and work your way up ? 
— A I think you should begin at the bottom if yon want to succeed, for to specialise in any 
subject a man should have a thorough knowledge of that subject 

Q Because you were the son of an employer of labour you did not want to go straight off 
to a comfortable appointment? — d If I had that idea, it only took two days to knock it out 
of my head 
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Written Evidence 

Q 5(7) — The guaianteeil puichase of their pioducts by Governreent Ins been as the Goremment asust- 
breath of life to Tatas The Government guaianteed to take 20,000 tons of mils every year 
for 10 years if the rails passed the Railway Board’s specification The older amounted in normal 
times to some £100,000 or about 24 lakhs of rupees every year oi a total of over one and a 
half millions sterling The prestige of having fulfilled contracts foi rails foi Indian State 
Railways, which has been, foi so long as I can lemembei, one of the standaids of quality 
foi common steels together with the most extraordinary series of nins of good luck, have 
established them in a firm position when without these they might not have succeeded 
with the men they chose The rebellion in China gave Tatas a market for some 10 lakhs of 
tons of pig non , the fight between the Biitieh Indian Steam Navigation Company and the 
Japanese firm meant that the pig iron was earned at little more than half the usual freight, 
a strike at home then compelled people to use their structuial steel at a time when it was 
\ lewed with suspicion and lastly the war came and poured money into their coffers There 
IS no doubt loom for othei steelworks but the pi omoters must depend moie foi success on 
getting the light men and carrying out the operations economically, foi no second film can 
hope for such good luck o 

<2 6 — If Government gives some very substantial help they should stipulate that if 
possible the general managei of the works or head of the community should be a subject 
of the British Empire and there ought to be an understanding that unless goi>d cause could 
be shown purchases of plant should be made within the Empire It is, iighth, I think, one 
of the tenets of these firms that the purchase of Indian goods should be enconiaged It is 
an obvious extension of the same principle to buj' British Empne goods when reasonable 

Q 14 — There should be no limitation of Government aid from this point of view so long I'lmita of Govotn 
as it IS clear that the new entei prise when properly started can stand by itself when the”’®”* 
preliminary aid is withdrawn 

Qs 15 and 16 — I have had many years expenence of technical and scientifio aid 
pioiided by the Univcisity of Sheffield Our experience m Sheffield some 20 odd years ago 
was that ue uere being throttled by Government in return foi a paltry giant-in-aid. We 
had to cut ourselves adrift and take our own way, in thoroughly scientific work but suited to 
the needs of the district, whereas before, we were compelled to work to an ancient standard 
pattern the same foi the whole kingdom If a man has an artive biain and a soul to guide 
liira in real work you cannot squeeze them into a umvei-sal paper form, without partially 
stultifying his work and wasting liis eneigies After the change oni success in numbers was 
immediate and our ultimate great success in helping the industries of Sheffield and district 
IB almost universally lecognised This is mentioned especially as a warning that the throt- 
tling tendency of Government interference with research must be considered so as to be 
avoided 

Q 17 , — Piivate firms oi companies should pay foi the services of the Government experts 
I have done a great amount of consultation and advisory work free for firms that were consi- 
dered not able to pay oi under circumstances that avere against charging a fee but the sum ^ 

of my expenence is that most firms wish to pay, that all firms ought to pay and that it is the 
way to make them begin to appieciate the value of the help 

<2 18 — It should be understood horn the beginning that Government would permit the 
publication of the results of researches made by a Government paid expeit when attached to 
a private firm, unless they considered it unwise foi military reasons, and that the firm should 
allow publication unless they could show that it would be detrimental to then business 
interests and then only to stay publication for a maximum of 3 years I have found as a 
rule that when firms did not wish results to be published I liad foimed the opinion myself that 
it wonld not be fan to ask for it and on the othei hand uhen I had decided that pnbhcatiou 
would not injure the firm they have agreed and given their consent, generally asking for the 
lapse of a year or so, some stipulating that no names should be mentioned whilst others weie 
quite pleased to have their names associated with the encouragement of lesearch mdtheuse 
of its results Recently it has become so fashionable that it is a form of advertisement for 
firms 

<2 19 — ^The iron and steel industry here is so small that I do not think a demonstration DemonEtration 
factory would he needed, but I have suggested that in the proposed new technological insti- factories 
tute at Sakchi or elsewhere a small electrical furnace preferably of the induction or Kjellin 
type — the aic type will be used in the works — should be provided as so many industrial steel 
processes can be imitated and reactions and results studied both by bad and by good methods 
I have used one of these furnaces to imitate processes so divergent as crucible steel melting 
and the working of a basic furnace to make mild steel from an all-pig charge The same 
furnace by an easily made change of the bed can be used for tho nianufactuie of non-ferrous 
alloys 
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Onepnrt of our laboratoiies m tho TJmtersity of SheffiLld is practically a works in minia- 
ture making single heats up to 24 tons, ■where correct methods can ho studied, infenor methods 
done to show u hy they are inferior, and new ideas tried at a compaiatnely small cost "We 
were, I believe, the first to make a vanadium-chiomium steel snccessfully in the open hearth 
•when vanadium cost ]ust a sovereign a pound and it was found highly profitable on a largo 
scale 

Q 83 — A considerable amount of value and proving of ground could bo obtained by using 
consulting and experimental experts at home The expense should not be greater and might 
be less for certain woil than doing it hero and the lesponsibility incurred -uould be very much 
less because trial investigations could bo made as a test of tboir value to the industries 
and of the demand for them, and after cadi iin estigation or set of inv cstigalions is finished 
no further liability IS involved This would be cspeciallv valuable until India had her own 
research department, if it was decided to liaie one, for the standard of man who could be used 
in tbis way would be very expensive to bring out or might not bo procurable I had some 
interest in a very good extmple of this at home The large w orks find tint it pays them 
now not oiilj to have a good man foi reseaicli but to have a department for research that has 
no routine manufactunng responsibilitr UTien I was on leave I was offered the headship 
of one of these To enable the commissioners to estimate what percentage to deduct from 
the value of tho above suggestion I ought to mention that it is most likely that I shall soon 
be a consulting metallurgist at home 

Qs 85, 26 and 87 — Just as we arc tiught about mibtarv operations, so the roads to succe«s 
are laid bv sound reliable information as full and detailed as possible, that deposits which would 
be valuable may be very small parts of the crust Tho Geological Survey would search for 
these and on discovery make them well known and the Government industrial experts if 
in existence or private enterprise would examine the deposits to judge of their 
industnal value as Tatas have done so successfully There ha\ o been important discoveries of 
commercially valuable deposits other than coal even in England within the last ten years 

Q 37 — ^The articles of iron and steel aie, I tbink, well known The great products of 
Tatas for example aio structural steels to British standard and one railway's snecifieation, 
rads all but one to Bntish standard section and to different specifications mainl} the Railway 
Board's 

Qi 44 to 46 — Owing to the decaj of tho apprenticeship system and tho increased 
specialisation of the worker in engineering, tho provision of means of increasing his Icnowledge 
of machine tools and in cngineonng and metallurgj of his industry gonorallj, have been 
much appreciated A joung man is working all day at one michino only and cannot get a 
job at anything else He comes to tho technical school or college in tho evening and can 
become fairly proficient in the use of other tools, tho lathe, the planing machine, the 
milling machine, and so on Ho is thua also introduced into a home of learning 
and in many cases goes very much further than was his original intention, taking up drawing 
and studying the more theoretical subjects connected with his work Managers of vv orks hav e 
come for training that was not available m their youth, and I alwajs had a profound respeit 
for them as not only wise hut veiy brave men "Wo had one well known proprietor and 
public worker who took his place beside one of his own furnace labourers who had felt some- 
thing better within him In metallurgy a young man maybe doing analysis only’ He 
learns furnace work at tho college and in many cases thus gets his chance of going out into 
the works When at homo I found one such who had become works manager and director of 
an important firm, and there are many sinnlai 

Q 50 — Industnal schools should bo under a Department of Industiies 

Q 51 — If these men ai e to be trained instead of imported there should bo tei hnical 
colleges for this puipose Of that I have had gicat experience which may bo summed up in 
that they are not very difficult to design but that their success depends on tho difficult task of 
getting the right man to carry out the ideas properly and of clinging to as much freedom of 
action as possible 

Q 58 — No help should be given to siincrvisors, managers and technical experts of pnv ate 
films to study conditions and methods in other countries The firms should attend to it if 
they aie fit to live 

Q 53 - As Government should interfere with tho firms assisted as little as possible after 
thev can stand alone, firms should not be required to tram experts, but might be asked to do 
so if it w’as desirable 

Qs 64 to 66, 68 and 70 to 74 — ^There might be sufficient demand for the services 
of a permanent metallurgical expert, and tho difficulty w’ould bo to get the right man who 
ought to be selected with the greatest care foi his practical knowledge and experience in 
leseaich The degree of the need could probably be tested (list after the manner of my answer 
to 22, but, however any proposed research depaitment may be constituted, the head should 
be responsible to some one as high up m Government as feasible and the head of the metallni- 
gical or any other section should be as independent as it could be arranged, the relationships 
between him and the head of the whole being something like that of an English University 
professor to his Vice-Chancellor, his own freedom being of the same nature He should be 
allowed to get into diiect correspondence with firms as to supply of chemicals and apparatus 
and to the extent of his budget to order perboually from them, any small disadvantage as to 
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and hiB ability to meet his ovn requiiements as thej oocui 

Local Goveinments should only engage their own experts when either they think that 
theie IS sufficient work for them in sight oi they haie practically the monopoly of an industry 
It would he advisable to test the market and find how best these experts conld be obtained and 
on what terms Technological institutes founded should be developed as part of a laigc 
scheme but with a great degree of individual independence There should bo an undei- 
standing as to the subjects they would take up but no hard and-fast rule For instance wo 
were supposed to concentiate on iron and steel but had we been debarred from undertaking 
research on gold and copper we would have missed some pieces of excellent work that were 
of value not only to the local gold and silver industries but for the important light they shed 
on iron and steel difficulties Tlie Government control should be as light as possible and 
Imperial unless in special circumstances where piovincial seemed desirable after a full and fair 
consideiation of the position ^ There should be elasticity in the arrangements made 

Q 77 — It should be a settled principle that every reasonable facility shonla be given to Study of foreign 
Government technical and scientific experts to study conditions and methods in other 
countries An iron and steel expert is isolated here I was astonished when I went home to 
brush up after a little more than 3 years to find how much had been done 

Q 78 —I have not much difficulty as I have a good library of my own A piopeily KefercucolibrancB 
chosen library is a splendid investment and a central one for all industries should be formed 
The volumes could be available on loan by post to persons interested on payment of the 
postage and a deposit of the value of the book Books on industry are mostly written now- 
a-days not by purely literary men acting as compilers but by recognised experts and often in 
the works a man will make out of a good book in a month more than its total value 

Q 78 — I could give dozens of examples of advantages following the issue of special Goiernment pntli 
Government monogiaphs One will suffice An old student^ who though the only son of the 
piopnelor of a works had come to us from his own town and gone through our most thorough 
training in the eaily days of our work, became the unusual combination of a good scientist, a 
first class technologist and a most successful captain of industry I saw his works soon after 
he returned to them His father gave him his head and the last time I saw his place befoie 
the war he had had to make it fiom 3 to 4 times as laige Once many years ago I was 
feeling a bit depressed about mannfactuieis appaiently not making as much use as they 
might of our published results I mentioned the subject to him for when we met we went 
right down into the heart of whatever technical matters ciopped up “ Name a subject " 

“Well that alloy of a couple of years ago," indicating it "Hoot awa' man, Hve 
hundreds of tons of it running about London alone already and I didn’t do it for fun 
You go on, we study every line you publish and use most of it" If I could tell jou what 
I saw when last I went round those ivorks it would make a dramatic sequel of success and 
emphasise the value of such work not only for industiy but in providing apparatus of great 
protective value in the count! j’s time of need to a degree of perfection that could not have 
been^ attained without the skill acquired by such fundamental training and long practice 
on sound lines 

Q 88 — -Experts might be employed to condense the information published each 
year in technical papers and publish the result in pamphlet form, addmg a list of references 
to researches and othei mattei not suitable for condensation not omitting such details as 
pnees, names of publishers and a rough idea of the contents Something of the kind is given 
in the Iron and Steel Institute’s volumes and in “Nature’s" ie\ lews of the literature of 
science Foi many years until I left foi India I reviewed the metallurgical works on 
iron and steel foi “Nature" The small fee paid is not the attraction though it establishes 
agreeable relationships, but theie is a fascination about it which seems to enable them to get 
good men to do tlie work There is the honour of being chosen and the freedom of being 
allowed to sav vvhat you think The pamphlets should be written for the benefit of the 
reader, not for the safety of the wiitei Longmun and I in oui book on ‘Foundry Practice’ 
braved the criticism of the censorious by publishing in oui chapter on pyrometiy appioximate 
prices of the pyrometers we had used and described and the names of the firms fiom whom 
they could be obtained as the subject was then so new for the foundrv that we felt it would 
not be much use to the manager if he did not have some idea of puces whether it was a penny 
cone 01 a twenty guinea optical and where he could get the thing when he had decided what 
he would nsk on a trial I lemembei being delighted to find that one of the best practical 
big gun hardeners of the old school that I knew had taken to carrying an optical pyrometer 
with him to his giddy height to check his judgment bv his well trained eyes 

Qs 89 and 90 — For stiuctural steel, rails, fishplates and a few other items this system CcrtiBcatcs of qua 
has been in successful operation in Sakchi for nearly four years It is conducted as part 
of the ordinary work of my department under the control of the Railway Board and is, 

I think, well known to the trade 

Q 96 — Partnerships should be fieely disclosed so that it is known with whom one is Eegistr a 1 1 o n of 
trading. Fartncrekipo 

Q 104 . — ^The whole trend of my replies will show my conviction that it pays a country Mining and Pros 
to obtain as much, as accurate and as detailed information as possible and to make it easily rules 
available Unless in very special esses the development should be left to private enterprise 
but hastened oi encouraged by Government 
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Q 109 — I have always consideied that it ib a falhcj lint priboneis slioull not ho 
put to hard and useful labom It seems to me tint it gives those iiho hive good in them a 
chance of refoiming. and becoming valuable members of socictj It is a delicate question 
but if jail authonties sell at market puces the industiies should be capable of being oiganised 
so IB not to be injurious to the community 

OltAIi EviDE\Cfj llru Dl-CLMBIR lOlG 

Frestdcnt — Q You saj that when Government officials iic lent to do any re'-cirdi work 
on behalf of private firms, publication should bo allowed “ unless they could show that it would 
bo detrimental to their business interests, and tlieii only to stij' publication for a maximum of 
three yeais^’ If publication is tbiough the oidiuarj Govcinmcnt medium, is it neccssarj to 
define any maximum at all ? Geuerallj the Government publications give a fair time to the 
company to get a stait? The naaie of the works should not bo mentioned if the firm 
objects to it being given 

Q No, but hoieahsos that if the reseaich is conducted on his vvo’'ks, be would get a gre it 
advantage, he would get over the difficult stage between reseirch and actual practice, and 
so obtain a sufficient start, and Government bv publishing lesulls would satisfj the public 
that nothing was being hold back ? — A I put thiee j cars as a maximum In my own case I 
found that a year was about all the time wanted 

Q The people who own the w orks and are in touch w itb the icscarch going on really 
have a gieat advantage ? —A Yes 

Q When I was in Madras I hcaid a storj to this effect that Government were allowing 
the steel pioduccd at Sakchi to bo passed at a low er standard than w as accepted in England for 
lails, and the insinuation was that this was done purpo cly, to give the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company an unusually good chance I should like to know from jouhow the standard adopted 
by you compares with the standard specified at home ? — A The standard adopted bv us for 
inspection purposes is the standard that is given out bj the consulting engineer for the Indian 
State Railways, and othei Riilwavs may iccept that standard oi not, as thev please, but one 
railway maj have a different standard of their own which has nothing to do with Indii or 
with the homo standard , it is simplj then standard 

Q Yonr standard then is tho same as the English standaid, or at any rate the same 
standard adopted by tho India Office for Indian State Railways ? — A Yes, and other railwajs 
have their own specification Diffeient railways have different specifications, that has nothing 
to do with India or with any other place 

Q Then I hive been told the converse story that jour method of inspection is more rigid 
than that adopted by English inspectors for English companies , is that so ’ — A, 1 think if 
j'ou Will take the mean of these two, you will get just ibout the right thing 

Q Why should I take tho mean when yon have told me that the standard is just tho 
sime ? — A You havohadonc tale that the standard is very much easier, and jou have had the 
other tale that the standard is more severe If j on take the me in you will find out what is 
just about right I have given j on the plain statement that it is tho same 

Q Do they, as in England, take a sample from tlie actii il steel and trace it right through 
the works until you come to the rail and teat the lail also ’ — A It used to bo one rail in 500 
tons, but it has been changed to one in 100 tons 

Q Is that method adopted generally at homo f — A Oh, v es , that is tho general practice. 

Q That IS to say, samples aio also taken fioin the moUcti steel is well as from the ml ? 
— A Yes, so far as 1 luiow 

Q Is that the practice in England ? — A Yes 

Q I suppose with an established iron and steel works, the number of actual tests inadt 

might safely be reduced when jou know tho works have icichod the requisite standard of 
legnlar production ?—A Yes, that might he so You judge bv the gencial quilitj of work 
of the people 

Q Are you given latitude as to tho number of tests j oil shall make, or does tho speci- 
fication rigidly foico you to tike a certain number of tests fioni the molten steel as well as 
from the rails ? — A The specification laj s that dow u 

Q And you have to take ceitim tests ? — A That is w hat I have to do 

Q So that one can safelv say that the test is exactly the same ? — A For ill practical 
purposes No two human bemgo can do a piece of woik exactlj tho same, but so fai as the 
specification can make the inspectoi do tho same, they aie the same 

Q 'With legard to the employment ot motalluigists, you speak as if thcie was room in 
India for the employment of only one or two metallmgists ? — A I am speakinn- of an iron 
and steel metallurgist. ® 

Q Is it not possible that w e might reqiiiie m India motalluigists foi othei base metals and 
for metallmgical research woik generally , would it not be better if we had part of a chemicil 
department devoted to metalhugy?-j4 I hope jou will nevei have a metalliugical depait- 
ment as pait of chemical depaitment It must be separate, or you are doomed to failure I 
would not have puie chemists mixed up with metallurgy, not even in lesearch work 
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Q You mean tliat } ou would not have youi mefcallurgiet iii youi chemical dejnitmenfcj 
you don'^fc mean you won't have a chemical department? — A You must ha\e a chemical 
department, the modern metalluigist is first of all a chemist 

Q That IS why I suggest that the metalluigist should form pait of the chemical 
department ? — A Then he is doomed to failure at once 

Q You would like a chemical department and a metallurgical department separately^ — 

^ I am not saying I would like either of them The thing is that the metallurgist must be 
lesponsible to some one as high up as possible in Government, and must not he part of a pure 
Science department, otherwise he would be doomed 

Q It would he essent ally a department for applied chemistry ’ — A, You want my 
opinion, and you want it on the basis of my experience I have been through it, and am not 
theorising 

Q "Where weie you as a metalluigist forming part of a chemical depaitment ’ — A I was 
not, but I know of one 

" Q Where did you know one ? — A I am not going to say that, hut you know the places 
as well as I do 

Q Suppose there were a chemical department of the Government of India, with 100 oi 
150 chemists and between 1 5 and 20 mctalluigists If you had such a chemical department, 
the chief chemist would of couise he— from the official point of view — a ‘ big hug ' If, how- 
ever, 5 on have a separate metallurgical depaitment, the head metallurgist would not he of the 
s ime official dimensions and w'ould be likely to sufEei unless he has a chief who is in a 
sufficiently good position to stick up for the rights of metallurgy There is much work to be 
done also in the metallurgy of minerals, copper, etc , and foi that we want metallurgical 
chenusts ? — A, All my evidence is dealing with iron and steel, I am a specialist in non and 
steel 

<2 If you had a single metallurgist in iron and steel, or, say, two, it would be a little bit 
difficult to give them positions in India as part of a department, and give them the oppoi- 
tunity of rising to a post to which any first-class metallurgist w ould hope to rise, unless he 
was part of a bigger department, and could ultimately obtain an administrative position^ — 

A I have been through it all That does not alter my opinion in the slightest I would 
rather have an isolated motallnrgical department, of w hatever size it may be, and you want a 
first-class man for this woik 

<2 How are you going to get the ]unior man, unless tlieio is some piospect £oi him to 
look to , if there is only one man ahead of him, there is no piospect of his using to that m in’s 
post? — A I have not thought of that I have given jou my expeiience "Until you have 
that man independent of the chemical depaitment, you are doomed to failuie 

Q At present you are emploj ed on a temporary agreement ? — A I am not employ eil as 
metallurgist to the Govoinment of India, I am employed ns Metallurgical Inspector to the 
Government of India 

Q Don’t you think the two might bo combined very well? — A, Most certainly They 
use me as a metallurgist when they require that kind of work 

Then theic w'ould be room for a bigger department ’ — yi Yes 
Q But if one provides a little depaitment foi every sub-division of a subject, how many 
departments would w^e have, and who would control them ? — A I don’t know 

Q You havo a suggestion in youi evidence that short-time men should he hi ought out 
The short-lime men are said never to have the inteiests of the country oi firm at heart 
and even in jour case you arc looking forward shortly to taking up a consulting post it 
home ? — A Yes, look at my ago My interests have been the inteiests of this country while 
1 have been hcie , absolutely 

Q Wc want to look forward to long and continued service for eveiy good man Wc 
get? — A It IS not necessary foi him to look torwaid A man in my position has to make 
and keep his reputation 

Q Instead of getting out short-time men, would it be possible to have a system of fellow- 
ships or Bobolaisbips for men of the assistant lecturer class to come out for two oi thiee yeais, 
with scholarships of £250 a yeai, so that from among these we would be able to leoiuit men 
foi the scientific departments ? — A We find a great deal of inconvenience in employing men 
for 5 years Sometimes you get a young man who is very keen and instead of doing the 
mechanical work required of him — as every official must do— he is occupied in publishing papers 
which will get him a good name for a better post somewheie else There is a great deal of 
mechanical work to be done, and someone must do it That is one of the leasons why 
short-time appointments have not been successful 

Q Do you think we can get over this difficulty by a system of scholarships or fellow- 
ships ? — A I could not say Sly idea was to bung out men who had made then reputation 
Q You have gone right through the histoiy of the Tata lion and Steel Company, you 
have been theie from the beginning ? — A Fiom the beginning of production 

Q, Can you tell us, lor instance, about the troubles that were fiist met with in connection 
With basic steel manufacture, and how the troubles were ovei come ? — A Yes That is one 
point that I think would be of inteiest to you m connection with the various questions you are 
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liking up First of all tin lo Merc a number of German steel makers broiiglit in, and ns they 
wore not producing material for Goiernmoiit inspection, I was not kept ler^ biis> nt lb it time 
I looked lound md found that they wore working on w lilt I considered to be wrong lines 
TJio firm were eoriousl}^ considering shutting do^vn the steel plant altogether, and the bo^ern- 
inont asked mo wlicllior I could put tilings rigbf I end that I could and 1 was lent lor tbe 
purpose to the Tata Iron and Steel Company, I changed llio syst''m of manufacture from wlnt I 
considoied to boa wrong one into the correct eyetem in mv opinion for Ibis country and for 
tbo men that were boro, and that, with slight d'lfrorciicch, lias been the e^etem tint is U'cd up 
to tbo present time 

Q Succcssfulh ?~yl Successfully, mil tbo slight differences arc not, m my opinion, 
improvements 

Q Going to Gcnnaiij for the methods, (ho men and the m icliinnrj w is mistaken policy ?— 
J I think so That 18 ono of tbo things I would like to nienlion here In the epeceb that 
Sir Dorabji Tata made recently he ga\o credit for the basic open licartb lo Germany, as a 
Gorman specinliti As a recognised expert I say Hint that is simply not tbo ca^o , that the 
basic open hearth is a trulj Fiigbsh process 

Q It ib British m origin, in nny ease ’ — ,/ lies, and British in working up The basic 
process wns brought out by Thomas and Gilclinst It was iiNo worked out prictic.illi and made 
oxtensisc use of, nul the oiih lliing Gorman) did was to take it tiji and ns. it alco Before she 
was taught hj Great Britain she had not the ghost of an iilcihow to do it Far from being 
i German speciality it is a British spcoialit) in that it w is brought out hi Hntaiii and enrrietl 
to a successful issuc, scientific, theoretical and coiiiincrci il 

3/r C J' Low — <2 d'oa sjicak of Hu ns-,is(ancc giien hi the Shefilcld Uniiernt) lo 
industries, how w is that nianngeil, under what t’rnis and bv what arrangement do the 
ShofTiold people do a pici e of rcse irdi, s i} , for a firm ?■ — A It li is not h’vn \ on much on tlio*e 
Imis , it has hocn in this way , the department of applied S-icncc of the uiuionuG condiicHd 
iCEcarclics originally for the simple reason that the filings were not known, and it wo had to 
leach them to somohodi, wo bad first to find tlicin out, and during Hit'O rt searches iiieti were 
trained who enabled the Unnerfiitv and Sliollielii to 1 eep m the forefront in regard to tbo 
making of the special st els for winch Shellicld is f.imoiis 

Q Have lou bad aiij iincBligatioiis of Hie sort where a film has aslod you to la) e up 
t-pocial research on tlioir account ? — A Not minli of it, bocaiiso wt lia\c (rained men to skill 
in researcli, who liaic been able to do it lbem«clie- Mnny of iiii old htmlcnts have workeil 
out iciy splendid work m that w.n, coining to us for help and uliico, and keeping in touch 
all tbe lime 1 might mention that the firms find tliul it p ij' them to keep, not ,i risearcb 
man but a research department You will •oi the kind of man the) want when on my 
waj home on lca\c rcoonllj I was cabled tbo offer (o sti) at home is bead of tbo re earcb 
dcpaitmcnt of i linn 

Q How man) men do 6ui.h a department t iko I think tbev base about It men 
in the particular place I allude to, who have ihsolut''!) no manufacturing responsibilites 

2}r !<’ Jlophnson — Q Are aou quoting tbo numbers at Had field 7 — A The whole 
works is a research department at Hadfields It is not a normal case Theirs is a rcseirch 
doparlmont which paid So percent in normil times 

Mr G h Ijow—Q, Is there a research department in Tata’s Steelworks ? — A No, "not 
j ct, ” Su Dornbji says 

Q How was it (bat England left Hio tungsten steel busino's to Gcnniiiv* as she did ? — 
A That IS not quite correct England iieicr lot the high speed or tungsh n sl*'cl business out 
of her bands 

Q Theicworo people m Germany mil lug it ?— t lou could not count on tbe fingers of 
your two hand!, the firms that were miking higli-Bp"cd or tungesten steel in Slicfliold Taforc 
the war 

(2 Our information out hero is that most oE tlio tungsten was exported lo Germain ?~ 
A Ah, tungsten I You arc quite right that the) allowed the manufacture of tungsten to go 
into Germany 

Q You cannot get tungsten steel walbout making tiingslcn ? 

Lrendenf — Q The fact is that wolfram w ent to Germany, and tungsten Was made iii 
Germany This tungsten w is praoticalh puichasod in Lngland for the manufacture of 
tungsten steel Air Low wanted to know whj tungsten steel went out of the countn ?— 
A That IS not the case 

Q As you aie not interested in tungsten but onlj iii tungsten steel, be does not ask the 
supplementaiy que:.tion is to wh) tungsten went out ?—A Alay I just sum it up ? The point 
IS that tungsten steel has been made in Sheffield m enormous quantities bcginnuin- about 

1870, and they only allowed the manufactmo of tungateu to go, but tung'-tcii stoekiequiro 
the exercise of gieat skill in mixing, melting forging and heat treating and that skill seems 
to be centred in Sheffield moie tbauanywhoie else 

il/i C E Low — <2 That does not interest us so much, but the point we are nftci is th.s 

What are wm to do to prevent the tungsten oio going to Germany in fiituie ’ J (No rovh 

was elicited fiom witness ) * 
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Q In your answer to question 17 you say that private firms oi companies should pay for 
the services of the Government experts You are considering there Government experts in an 
advisory capacity ? — J Yes 

Q You don't contemplate the ease, as we have to do in this Commission, of Government 
lending the sei vices of an expert in an executive capacity, as a responsible manager ? — A In 
any case I say firms ought to pa}’- 

Q Do you think theie will be any difiiculty, supposing Government lent the services of 
an expert as manager of a department of a firm, m regard to control ? — A Yes There would 
he difficulty As an expeit lent to a firm as manager of a department, I should have my 
way or give the thing np 

Q You . say there would be difficulty , how could that he got over — A I am only 
thinking of the one case , taking the steel husmess, if you don't have youi way in it, you 
might as well go out 

Q. If the firm asked for the sei vices of such a man, it would definitelv have to recognise 
that he was boss of his own job entirely ? — A It must be so, otherwise he could not work to 
a successful issue 

Q In your answer to questions S5, 26 and 27, you say the Geological Survey would search 
for deposits in the way they do at present Do you contemplate their eanving the process 
any furthei than they carry it at present, t e , giving more knowledge than at present about 
the probable extent and nature of the deposit ? — A I am afraid I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with how far they cany it at present I merely state the position, and practically the whole 
of my evidence may be taken that it pays a country to get reliable practical infoimation in 
whatever way they can, and that kind of information could be obtained by the Geological 
Survey, but not to hamper them to get detailed information Por example, they got the 
information about the Guiumaishim non ore 

FresuUnt — Q Do you mean that the Geological Department should not go any furthei 
than establish what is known as a prospecting proposition, and then the actual pioving of the 
ground should be done by piivate owners ? — A les, that is exactly it 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M Malaviya — Q You say with ]ustifiable patriotic pride that 
German} learnt the system of the open hearth from you ? — A Fiom Great Britain 

Q, And so did the Americans ? — A Yes. 

Q But IS it not a fact that now this open hearth system is piactised more in Germany and 
liustria than in England , aie you not following the Bessemer system more and more in 
England ? — A No 

Q Do you mean that the open hearth system is not more followed in Germany than in 
England ? — A The general tendency all over America is to go to the open hearth There are 
two systems and you can work by either, the acid and the basic systems, but there is a 
tendency to go fiom the Bessemer to the open health 

Q So that now in England the tendency is quite as gieat as in Amenca and Germany to 
go to the op^n health system ? — A Practically all over the world It is the general tendency 
in the whole world 

Q Yon suggest here that if Government gives some very substantial help, they should 
stipulate that if possible the general mauagei of the works or head of the eommunity should 
be a subiect of the British Empire, and there ought to be an understanding that unless good 
cause could be shown, pmchases of plant should be made within the Empire " Of course 
putting aside these present deplorable war conditions, would you lay dowm such a proposition 
in those broad words at the piesent moment, or wait to see the fiscal policy of the Government 
when the same is decided ? — A I foresaw this long ago , it has nothing to do with the war 
whatever 

Q Of course some countries excel in one kind of machinery and some in other kinds of 
machinery Suppose you want to develop the match industry and you import match machi- 
nery from Germany, would it not be better in that case from the commercial point of view 
to bring out Germans to work that machinery ? — A The last sentence of that paragraph reads, 

“ It is an obvious extension of the same principle to buy British Empire goods when 
reasonable " 

Q That IS perfectly intelligible I only want to be instructed about the practical facilities 
for carrying out your proposal Take for instance America Suppose you have got some 
machinery made in Amenca, in which America excels, and suppose it is desirable, from a 
commercial point of view, to produce cheaper goods in order to compete with foreign goods, 
it ,18 obviously desirable that we should get the best machinery in the world, and it may be 
necessary to engage workmen who are familiar with that machinery in order to work it, or set it 
up and work it in the first instance , in that case the restriction which vou suggest would work 
to the detriment of the Indian industry ? — A I think all the conditions you have mentioned 
would make it fairly reasonable, so it comes in the end of my paragraph " when reasonable " 

Q So that you would not make it a general hard-and-fast rnle, but would make it a 
recommendation ? — A That is clearly stated in my paragraph I don't think it could be 
clearer The firm would bring up then reasons in that case. 
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Q Would you require some restrictions, would it not be better to give fieedom to the 
promoters of the company to obtain such machinery as they think best, and to obtain such 
technical assistance as they think fit 7— A I don’t like using the word “ hampers ,” that is not 
M ithin the meaning of my paiagraph I would not do anything to hamper any industry at 
all , and if they are so thoroughly well up in the thing that they can make these decisions, I 
think they should bo so well up in it that the> ought not to ask for Government help 

Q But no tiade can be so well up as to dispense altogether with Qoiernment patronage , 
it may do without Government help The trade of no country can do without Government 
patronage Suppose Government patronises the products of an Indian firm , would you insist 
that the conditions mentioned here should apply, say, to a match factory, if it received Gov- 
ernment patronage ? — A It would not apply where Government was buying the matches in the 
open maiket, but if they guaianteed purchase — I am speaking of iron and steel all the while — 
then it would apply You are starting this match factory, you put your matches on the market 
and Government buys them because they think them better at the piice than anybody else’s, 
that has nothing to do either with you oi with Government , but if you ask Government to 
guarantee to buy a million and a half pounds worth of your matches within the next ten jeers, 
then you come under my paragiaph. 

Q You know that Government has laid down a definite policy that they will encourage 
indigenous goods within certain conditions That being the policy, every industry that lives 
and thrives in this country is likely, generally speaking, to receive some Government patron- 
age ’ — A In what way , in my first way or second way ? 

Q 111 the way that I suggest, that Government encourages it in puichasing its products, 
w here it has to buy its products , not because of the guarantee you mention, but in pursuance 
of the general policy that Government will eneouiage indigenous industries by purchasing 
indigenous goods. In that case it will be a case of Goveinment patronising the industry, 
and putting aside the question of the amount oi value of the purchase money, the question of 
piinciple would be the same ? — A Once every year the Government would simplv buy or not, 
IS they thought fit, on the paiticular condition of this match industry that you are running, 
but that IS a very different matter to saying that whenever you are making steel up to quality, 
then we will buy so much value per annum, for ten years from yon, these are two different 
things Then it is merely an extension of Swadeshi to the Empire 

<2 You see the Goveinment has laid down the policy that it will eneouiage indigenous goods 
if they are fairly equal to the foreign goods which are imported, and if the price is also reason- 
able Suppose the Americans are making steel quite as good and cheaper than the Indians , 
then the Gov ernment cannot under that policy purchase Indian steel howsoever much it may 
desire it, until it changes that policy Supposing that by purchasing machinery from one 
particular couiitiy, say, Ameiica — ^America has been pioducing machinery cheaper and it may 
be as good as English — suppose it is — I will give you a concrete case, for instance, in the 
case of ue making , there u as a factoiy in Delhi which worked with machinery which was 
not American Shortly after a gentlemen bought Amencan machineiy, and it began to make 
ice so cheap that it was sold at a quarter of the price of the other factory’s ice There is no 
restriction on anybody in the woild coming to India and establishing a firm Suppose the 
Americans come and establish a steel trade in India and are able to make goods cheap The 
Government, if they paid a higher price foi the Indian-made aiticle, would cause a loss to the 
tax-payei, so that if the Government were to take the interests of the tax-payer it ought to 
puichase things made by the American firm How would that work But if an Indian 
firm finds that it IS more profitable to import Amencan machinery, in order to enable it to 
compete with Amencan products, and in the beginning gets American men to work it, would 
j ou not encourage the industry in older that it should establish itself in this countiv ? — A 
That IS entiiely the spuit of my evidence I think that would be most reasonable You aie 
not saying anything diffeient from the tone of mj' evidence 

Q I want to make it cleai that the condition that you have recommended cannot be of 
general application , its application must be determined by the special circumstances of each 
case ? — A Of course that is prefectlj^ cleai in my evidence, ” it is an obvious extension of the 
same principle to buy British Empire goods when reasonable ” 

Q Things made in the Empire don’t stand on the same footing as far as India is concerned 
IS things made in the United Kingdom, because the political relations of India u ith the 
colonies are not as good as those with the United Kingdom , so I think you will qualify youi 
remarks so fai as the Empiie is concerned 7— A That is beyond me , I am not a politician, I 
am only a metallurgist 

Q You ‘^aid that you had students at Sheffield , am I right in thinking that you were at 
the Sheffield University as a professoi ? — A That is so 

Q For many yens ? — A Yes, but not as a professor all the tune 

Q lundeistand you to say that technological colleges should be established m this 
country ? — A I don’t say that they should be established , I saj if men are to be trained 

<3 You have no decided opinion as to whether they should or should not be ? — A No, 
that IS not in my line 

<2 Assuming that it is considered necessary, in view of the steel trade that is growing , 
are -you oi aie you not of opinion that it is desirable to tram men in this countiy instead of 
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lelving upommpoifcing men fiom outside ? — J I think that is quite cleai in my answer I 
took a verj long time over this to make it as clear as possible 

Q 1 take it that in answering questions 64 to 74, you have kept the University of Sheffield 
before youi mind With those oleaily laid down qualifications, do you think that there will 
be any difficultv in establishing a technological college at Sakchi to tiain up men who might 
take up the work of supervisors and superintendents at the steel works at Sakchi ? — A We 
aie working at that pnvatelv 

Q You say, “ One part of our laboratoiies in the University of Sheffield is practically a 
works in miniature, making single heats up to 3^ tons, wheie correct methods can be studied, 
infeiior methods done to show why they are inferior, and new ideas tried at a comparativelv 
small cost ” Do you think that with similai w'Oiks being made a pait of the technological 
institute, training of a higher kind could be imparted at Sakchi ? — A For the supervisois, but 
not yet foi the supeiintondents 

Q lu 3 oui opinion would the men whom you would turn out as supervisors at the college 
I am talking about, receive the finishing touch by a year oi two or three years’ stay in 
England ? — A Y es ^ 

Q Then they could be entiusted with the woik of superintendents ? — A That does 
not follow 

Q Not necessarily, but if the man has it in him, these thiee years’ training will complete 
his education as a metallurgical engineer ? — A Oh no, he must come into the works and begin 

Q That is why I ask you about the works You have some woiks attached to the Sheffield 
University, you give a man a training there in theory and practice, then you put him 
into other woiks and let him work foi some time ? — A No, he sees to himself , then he goes 
and finds a post in the commeicial works 

Q And after some time in the works yon would send him on to England After you have 
put a young man through a theoretical and practical course at a University or technological 
institute, founded on the lines of Sheffield, would you send him to England to complete his 
education in two oi thiee years, or do 5 ou think he will be good enough to get on here and 
gather experience of work at Sakchi, and rise in time to be a supenntendent without going 
out ’ — A That IS a very big question 

President — Q You contemplate having this technological college at Sakchi, would 
3 ou take a young man in at 19 ? — A We would take him in at 16, 

Q Then give him three years’ training ? — A Yes 

Q After three years’ training would you want him to go through the works at Sakchi 
befoio going to England ? — A There is one type of remark m all these questions that jars on 
me , " you put him through,” you send him heie, ” " you push him there,” and so on 
That IS absolutely opposed to my system of training We pi ovided the facilities and the 
3 mung man came to ns, did the woik, went out into the world, found a po»t and did things 

Eon' hie Pandit M M Malaviya — Q You put the idea into his head ? — A Yes He 
could go into the works there, but of course it would have a broadening effect foi him to go 
out and get into other works 

President — Q It would be better to go into the works first, or go home?— ,<4 No, he 
should go home light away if he was going You will remember we are assuming that the 
technological college will be in Sakchi and he would be about the works all the time 

Eon’hle Pandit M M Malauya — Q You say in answer to question 17, “Private 
firms or companies should pay for the services of the Government experts,” and that “all 
firms ought to pay, and that is the way to make them begin to appreciate the value of the 
help” Youaieawaie that in many matters the Government has helped industnes, and the 
help has been beneficial For instance in indigo, sugar, cotton and silk I’ou don’t mean 
to suggest that these firms should have to pay for any pi oblom that they may send up to the 

research institute, for which the Government might think it fit to depute one of its experts ? — 

A There are two points of view , one where the expert is asked to come down to the works, 
take up a certain difficulty and clear it up Foi that the Government expeit ought to be 
paid by the firm There is another point of view, where Government have decided that a 
certain piece of experimental woik should be done for the good of the community at large, 
and they either do or do not take advantage of a particular works that is in existence In 
that case the Government would pay the cost of the expeiiment for the general good 
These are two quite distinct types. 

Q It is only in a case where a problem, special to a private firm, is to be dealt with that 
you would wish the firm to pay ? — A Yes 

Eon’ble Sii Faznlhhoy Gurrimlhoy — Q When yon wiote your leply to question 6 , were 
you aware that the T.itas did their best to get blast fninaces from England, but failed, and 
so had to go to other countiies ? — A I am not awaie of that 

Q In 1909 they tried their best to get the blast furnaces and had to go to Germany and 
got them at lO per cent less With then manager too they did them best and could not get a 
man, and had to go to Amenca In these ciicumstances you have made it clear that if these 
difficulties occur, that they be allowed to do bo?— A, If these difficulties have occurred, then it 
IS reasonable 

47 
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Q Tl. II TO > 'av, " It 1 =: rifflitU onoof (In (enot- of thc'-e firnn tlint the jiurclnse of Indnn 
h tnt'nirrgi (1 ” J nm fiire 'tnu nro awire (!i it I'ltlnn ^lII\^a^‘! had to bu\ their 

through fh > hone iiithoritiC', nltl oiifjh tho\ could g^et (ho thins; in India In tint cas'', 
(’aa’t Till till k tint - lirni like th" Jata Iron and Sliol Comjnn'\ h not cominercnllj 
tnat'^l a^'d! f ’i on aa ant thcai to puribaiD their plant from aaitinn the Lmpive, and i\t the 
gam" time allov the Indian railwaas (o indent (heir rails from Lngl ind, when thej could haao 
M'a well got them from hc-o ? — .1 The Tal.is ha\c sold al’ the rails thej midc 

Q In the htginning thoT had a lotof dinicnltv to sell outsido ’ — / Butaouinust nndor- 
ffand th it no firm in Ingland will get w hat the Tatas got, the promiso to take their ra.ls 
Ton ha\c to cs*ahlish your ropulation before tou get a State older at home 

Q The materials pass j our fipecificalion IVh it more dojouwnnt? — 4 Tint question 
give- me the opportunit> of explaining a point tint is of gro it importance I haaomet manj 
p-xiplc w ho seem to think that if a thing piS'-es tie specification it is as good is it lan he 
Jt must ho romembored that of matcrnls that pass the siwification there are all grade, from 
tlio,-' that just pass up to ana degroe ofcxcellcnceahoae that Some firms tiko little notice of 
•sp'xufioations on ccijtain matcrnls, hut making theirs to bo sure to piss do much more than 
that for the ‘■ake of their oaa 11 reputation Tlio fact that taa o firms both make mntoiials that 
pass the specitication docs not mean these firms make materials of equal quality 

5 r 71 J Tula — Q You haac just said that it roused jour auger to find Ilia Cliaiiiiiia 
of the Ta(a Iron and Steel Company 111 his speech h id made certain remarks about German 
OJH.U hearth furnaces I'ou object to my haxing said that open hearth fiiinacc-, are a Gernnu 
cp'cnlitr 1 am Forrj to find that jou took the cxpic=sion " a Germ lu sjiccmhtx “ to iiu m 
that thej ominatod in Germanj To explain wliat I mean w lieu I speak of “a Geim.in 
spCviaht} '’I would ask is it not true that in Germani thej use the open health process 
more tliau the Ilessomer process, and (hat Germanj m ikcs a spcci ihty of the open hoailh as 
ngainst the Bcisemer process? — A. In Great Britain thev U'O both processes, and joii aie not 
going to take the question as a matter of weight or tonnage 

H’h it tonnage do thei make in England by the Bc'somer process md what hx the open 
luartli , which is the greater? I\hen I siy tint it is i Gcrniau Bpocialitx what I mean is 
that the open hearth was practicallx more used in Germanj than in England, and that 
conscKjiimtlj more men (niiucd in (ho opnn health process were ax iilahle thcio than aujxxhero 
eBo ^Ve might not Imxo been able to get tbom in England so casilj I did not suggest that 
op''!! btaiih furnaces wore not originated in Enghnd, or that tlicj oiigiiiatcd in Germanj 
1 might say that tliodjomdustij is a Gorman spocialitj, though I know t'nt the wliolo of 
it originated ill England, but the Germans made a speciality of practising it Enghnd is 
now making great efforts to retrieve her position This is x\ hat I mean bj a Gennan specia- 
lity 1 do not eaj that England knew nothing about the open hearth system, but that the 
jirnclKCoftheopcn hearth sjstcm is gre iter in Germanj than in Ihiglaiul ? — / Y'oiigixothc 
dvo industry as an illustration Tho dje industry xxas one that xvas brought out iii England 
Then it xrns allow ed to go to Germany, and thej* took it up and practised it That is not 
tho case XX ith the l)a<-ic open hearth proce s It is practised to a x crj Inigo extent ind xxitli 
SHCoes-, commercially in England, and it is not in any sense of tho word a German specmlitj 
111 e the dje trade 

Q But it isnot folloxycd in England to (ho same extent ns in Germanj Gomianyis 
almost cxclusixclj basic ? — 4 Beeauso tliej cannot get anx ore for anything else 

Q In Amcnea, xxherc both systems are practised, tho mis made on the basic sx stem are, I 
iinder-t ind, preferred to those made on the Bessemer system, and thej charge 2 doUars more 
for Ibo Insic than tho Bc'scincr steel ? — A That again is gixiiig a xnong impression 

Q Vit itli rcfcreneototlio exidenco gixen by Jilr Tutwiler, I would like to ask one question 
lie lias been at Sal clii for some time now, and there liaxe been statements made that at Sakchi 
Bull ms do not receixe anj cncoiirigement xx ilh regard to employment You haxo been there 
niid know the Ire ilmont that Indians reccixe, and what thex aio doingtheie liaxe jou any 
cip’'rica(e in that connection which xou xxould like to relite to us, csjeciallj xxitli legard to 
Mr Tutw tier’s attempts to tcarh Indian cmploxcs ’ — / bo far as Mi Tiitxviler is concerned, ho 
has done more to employ Indians m more resjonsiblc posts than anj- other man That is an 
iiiidoabtcd fact, not an opinion 

iV ‘tth f — Q I presume that if there had been anj other general manager, and tho xx orks 
had attainetl (he p’-osent state of evolution, the other manager would haxo done the same Is 
it a fair statement that Indians liaxe not been gixen a fair chance ? — A No, so far as I know 

Q The slatementhas bceamadepiibliclj that tho emplox nmut of Indians at Sakchi is onlj 
jnt'iuc In your opinion IS it porfectlx true that Indians haxe been more largely einplojed 
and haxe difplac.al a certain number of Europeans ? — 4 Ye-, thej haxe been more and more 
cii’plo’-eJ 

V ^nd you .are satisfied that some xerx silisfactorj resnlls have been obtained bv the 
tiniige'' — 4 I don’t think that in on« particulard patlinent where thex' are almost cxclusixclv 
cmj hnej the cl •nda’-J isquife ashigh as it was when there x.as Eurojican laboui 

(* Possiblx till. char!g-> in (hat ilcpirtfrent Ins been a little rapid ? — A Possiblj 

V In xiexr of xyhatvonhayeseen at Sakihi, doxoafe«l that there is reasonahlo hope of 
e 1 >’o. . 1 1 In Bins in large namb.r, for xvork of th it luiil, that thex are icallv avcoinniodating 
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- thomeelves to the new conditions satisfactorily ? — J Yes, so fai as they are employed at the 
present time 

Dr E Eojpltnson — Q Where do you carry out your manufacturing tests for the Gov- 
ernment of India ? — A We have an islind site on Government ground within the Tata works 

Q There is no independent laboratory ? — A It is an independent laboratory The ground 
we work on is Government ground. 

Q Only mechanical tests are carried on theie ? — A No, all the tests. 

Q Are the Bntish standards adopted by the Govei nment of India ? — A Por structural steel 
the British standard is adopted by most firms ordering There is^ still one railway that adopts 
the Indian State Railway standard The Biitish standard specification for rails does not apply to 
the basic open hearth at all It is the Railway Board’s or Indian State Railway’s standard 
specification that isjised 

Q You approve of indigenous industnes like the Tata Iron and Steel Company but lusist 
upon the necessity of Government guaranteeing oideis, provided that the goods are 
up to specification ? —A Y es, 1 approve, but I have nothing to do with Government guaranteeing 
orders 

Q But you don’t make any reference as to the question of piice ? — A It must be at the 
same puce The agreement with regard to that in normal times is at the price of the homo 
market freight, etc 

Q That IS the case in your reference to it here ? — A Yes, the puce is guided by the puces 
in the market o i f Calcutta 

Q No advantage is given them as regards price ? — A None whatever 

Q You speak of youi experience at Sheffield, and say that univeisity was throttled by 
Government ? — A That was ovei aO years ago 

Q If joucan, inacoupleof sentences, kindly explain what you mean? — A. Wewere given, 
as stated a small giant-in aid We were then at the beginning of things In return for that 
we had to work to a standard foim which was not suitable to the district at all, and was very 
ancient We found that that throttled us A number of our men put their heads together 
and said, Let us tell the Government to keep then grant-in-aid ” 

Q What do you mean by^a “ standard form ” ? — A If you were teaching metalluigv in 
Sheffield, you would have to teach it on the same lines as everywheie else in the United 
Kingdom 

President — Q The Goveinment does not lay down any standard for the university ? 

— A This was when we were Ruth College 

Dr E Eofltnson — 0, You say in answer to question 50, “ Industiial schools should be 
undei a Uepaitment of Industries ” Do you include in industrial schools, technical colleges 
and technical schools ? — A The industiial schools are of a type which try to teach a man the 
elements of a trade outside the part he is doing in the works The technological college, I 
don't know what you would put it under At home in some cases it is put under the City 
Council 

Q You don’t suggest that it should be so in India ^ — A I am not well enough informed 
to express an opinion When it is put under the Department of General Education it is so 
fai distant fiom their piincipal woikthat it cannot get its views considered 

Preside’ii ~Q Di Hopkmson wants to know whether in addition to the mdustrial school 
teaching trade, you would put the technical school undei the Department of Industry ? — A I 
do not know the system of Government here, and I meant that at any rate it should be under . 
the ordinary Department of Industries 

Di E Koplinson — Q You would not have the technical school under the Department 
' of Education ? — A No 

Q Nor a technological college in which research woik is earned on ? — A No, I would still 
have it away fiom the Department of Elementary Education 

Q I fail to understand your answei to question 5 1 ? — A It is considered to be rathei a 
mystery in designing, t e , the getting up of the buildings of a technical college, designing 
them and putting the plant in 

Q You refei to buildings and equipment ? — A Yes It is not very difficult either deciding 
that you will have this and that professor The difficulty is in getting the right professoi I 
have seen some very good work done walh poor mateiial when you had good men If you -want 
youi technical college to be a success, it is not the building and equipment and design of how 
many professors you will have that is difficult, but it is getting the right man to carry out 
ideas pioperly 

Q I understand now that you consider the difficulty lies in designing a professor ?— ^ It 
IS not very difficult to design the nature oi nurabei of thepiofessois you are going to have 

Q In refeience to question 77, would you go so far as to say ithat the Government of 
India ought to allow its expert officers extra leave to bring themselves up-to-date from time to 
time ^ — A I am afraid that I was thinking of a case such as mine where the leave was inade- 
quate for this purpose 1 only get three months leave in three years It would have to be 
special leave foi ihat paiticulai purpose 
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Q Witliout conditions , simply to bring himself up-to-date ? — d They would have to 
show cause I i\as sent for a particular purpose and had to make a progiamme which had to bo 
passed by the authorities It has, I understand, been done in the Geological Survey of Indii 
for a number of years 


WiTiniss No 132. 

De H H Hayden, C IE, Dtrector, Geological Survey of India 
WniTTEN Evidence 

Qs 15 ^ The Geological Survey has always kept well m view the economic aspects 
of its work, but it is only in comparatively recent years that circumstances have arisen w hich 
have led the department to take the prominent place that it now occupies in the matter of 
advice and assistance towaids the development of the mineral resources of India In the year 
1903 the Director saw that the time had come for a policy of nctive co operation with tiioso 
inteiested in mineral enterprise He introduced a well-defined system of interpretation and 
co-ordination of the researches earned out by the members of his department, with the 
object of bringing prominently before the public the V alue of the mineral ie=ouices of India, 
many of which were either lying untouched or weie being only inadequately developed, and 
he took steps to coUeot and issue m a concise and simple form tacts and figures relating to 
existing and potential mineral industries. 

A cbaraotenstio feature of the policy of the Geological Survey throughout the history 
of the department has been the active operations undertaken fiom time to time with Govern- 
ment funds either wuth a view to assisting existing industries or to developing new ones 
As one of seveial instances of this pohey, I may cite the bonng operations cained out by the 
Geological Survey in the Singhbhum copper belt, which have led to the mining operations 
now proceeding in that area 

In addition to cariying out specific investigations, the members of the Geological 
Survey are constantly called on for techmeal information This is freely given, both by 
correspondence fiom headquaiters and also personally by officers when in the field In special 
cases (c y , wolfram mining in Buima) opinions and advice are also given, but assistance of 
this kind is lendered on the understanding that it shall be used only for legitimate purposes 

Q 17 — It has not been customaiy to lend the services of officers of the depaitmentto 
private companies or firms, although this has been done on rare occas ons, in such cases the 
results of the investigations ought, I think, to be communicated to Government, the communi- 
cation being, if necessary, treated as confidential , the results, howev er, should be published 
where such a course is compatible with a due regard for the legitimate interests of the 
firm or company concerned 

Q 18 — It would be difficult, if not impossible, to lay down any hard and-fast rule on 
this subject, and each case must bgi/ieated on its own ments 

Q, 21 — With a cadre so small as that of the Geological Survey it is impossible to deal 
with all the problems that arise in connection with the mineral industries of this country 
Attention has necessarily been directed to the more pressing questions, and assistance has also 
been sought from external sources, such as the scientific and technical department of the 
Imperial Institute Specimens have been referred to the lattei department from time to time 
for analysis and foi opinion on the prospects of their successful use for industiial piuposes 
The results of those references have not been satisfactory, partly owing to the long delay 
before replies were received, and partly to the fact that the mformation supplied has not 
always been correct This latter is a serious diawback, for it destroys confidence in all infoima- 
tion communicated. The failure to quote authorities for " expert ” opinions has also been 
a cause of complaint The Geological Smwey has therefoie ceased for some time past to make 
use of the scientific and technical department of the Imperial Institute, and in recent j ears 
we have leferied to mineial brokers for information and have sent analytical work that we 
could not undertake ouiselves to professional analytical chemists 

The above disadvantages of the Impeiial Institute could no doubt be obviated, except 
in so far as the fiist might be due to a greater amount of work than the staff were able to cope 
with If they were remedied, we could again avail ourselves of the services of the depaitment 
not only foi information generally but also for specific lesearches which lequiie special 
apparatus oi conditions not to be found at present in India Such a department with head- 
quarters in London has unusual facilities for keeping abreast of unpublished developments of 
industrial piooesses and in touch with the Bntish and Continental mineral markets 

Q,s 22 1* 24 -—The necessity for the despatch of mateiials to the Impeiial Institute or 
elsewhere would be largely obviated if a gieater amount of scientific and industiial research 
could be done in this country Much, I think, might be done by co-oidinahon of the facilities 
agorded by the vanous educational institutions, but I will refer to this moie fully below 
under “ Co-ordination of reseaich At the same time there would be ceitain advantages m 
having an inteimediary — whether a department of the Imperial Institute or any other body — ^in 
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England to which we could send bulk samples of Indian minerals foi working tests on a commer- 
cial scale by appiopnate industrial concerns It is possible that the Advisory Council for Ke- 
search in the United Kingdom might undertake this duty but the actual channel through 
which samples should be distributed is a mattei of detail so long as it is efficient Beyond this 

aspect of industrial research, which in certain cases, could not be dealt with in India, I would 
like to see all our work done in this countiy In that case, however, co-ordination would be 
essential, and it would be necessary to form some body corresponding to the Advisory Council 
for Kesearch in the United Kingdom to undertake that duty 

Qs 8G^ 26 — Although a great deal has been done since the creation of the Geological Surveys foi indus- 
Smvey towards the iniestigation of the mineial resources of the Indian Empire, much still 
remains The lines on which the Geological Survey works are well known, and it is not 
necessary for me to define them in detail * The primary ob 3 ectin viewis the completion of the 
geological map of India This involves a systematm survey of the whole country, and naturally 
includes a systematic mineral survey, all occuiTcnces of minerals of economic value being 
recorded on the geological map In view of the small cadre of the department, it is inevitable 
that the completion of the geological map, and of the concurrent mineral survey, should be 
still fai distant 


Q 26 — The ultimate aim of the systematic survey is the development of the mineral 
resouices of the country, and it has not unfrequently been suggested that the stafi of the 
Geological Survey, instead of carrying out that systematic woik, should devote its energies to 
looking for minerals of economic value To anyone acquainted with the subject the wasteful- 
ness oi employing a geological staff merely as an army of prospectors is self evident, but the 
suggestion has been seriously put forward so fiequently that it is necessary to emphasise the 
unwisdom of such a course, which must result in the dissipation of the eneigies of the staff 
The majority of the staff of the Geological Siiivey, therefore, is employed on systematic work, 
but at the same time a certain propoition is set aside to carry out specific economic investiga- 
tions likely to yield results of more oi less immediate value The moie important minerals 
know n to be of industnal value and to occur in considerable quantities in India have been 
taken up individually, then occurrence studied, and monographs prepared on them These 
monographs are published as memoirs, and are leadily accessible to the general public 

In addition to the officers employed on systematic survey and those engaged on 
investigations relating to specific minerals of economic value, one officer is kept at head- 
quarters in charge of the laboratory and museum and deals with specimens submitted for 
deteimination, he also assists the Director in dealing with the numerous enquiries coming in 
from day to day from everj part of India The above briefly represents the lines on which 
the Geological Survey is organised and those wh ch, ’n my opinion, are the most suitable for 
a department of the kind in this country 

Q, 27 — The dissemination of the information collected by such a department can 
be readily effected by means of publications such as the liecoidsani Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey 


A compaiison of the cadre of the scientific departments in India with that of similar Organization o£ 
departments in any of the leading westein countries shows that this country is considerably 
understaffed Thus, the cadre ot the Geological Survey of India is 20, that of the Geolo- ments ° 
gical Survey of America, about 1G4, while that of Great Biitqiu is proportionately eien larger, 
mz , 84 It IS not surprising, therefore, that many problems that ought to be woiked out 
in this countiy cannot be attemjited So far as geology is concerned, an important need is 
chemical assistance It is only within recent yeais that a chemist has been added to the staff 
of the Geological Survey although we could profitably keep several steadily employed , for 
chemistry, like geology, includes many branches, and no one man can specialize in all 

It has been suggested that the best way of meeting the needs of the country m tuis 
respect would be to create a chemical depaitment, with a staff sufficiently large to include 
specialists in all branches and capable of undertaking any specific enquiiy referred to it by 
other scientific Mepaitmeiits of Government Such a department would he of groat value 
It should be an Imperial Department analogous in constitution to the Geological Survey and 
subordinate to one of the departments of the Government of India It would probably be 
advisable to allow it to undertake work for private individuals, although this should not be 
permitted to inteifere with the business of films of analytical chemists in this country The 
services of officers of the depaitment might from time to time be put Ut the disposal of Local 
Governments 01 of other departments (Q GT), but I con'-ider it essential for efficient admin- 
istration that the membeis of the staff should, wheiever employed, remain undei the control 
of the head of then depaitment, and should not bo transfeiied to Local Governments, which 
are not in a position to exeicise the e\pert supervision required 

Another subject to which it has not yet been possible to devote the attention it 
deserves in this country IS that of subtenanean water-supply A certain amount of work ^ 

has been done by the Geological Survey, as well as by officers attached to the various Local 
Governments, but this has necessanly been spasmodic and lacking m co-ordination The 
subject IS one which the Geological Survey has long wished to take up, and had it not been > 

for the war, I should hav e approached Government on the subject some time ago , but even 
when the Depaitment is at its full strength, the cadre is so small that it would be impossible 


* Vtde hiB oral evidence for further details 
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to devote the serMces of more than one, or ul the outside, two oflicois to the work The 
lesults that have been attained in Aiislnlia and America show the benefit to bo denied 
from sjstcinatic woik in this diicctioii, and although theie arc laigc tracts of countiy in 
India which offer no prospects of anv considerable snhtciranean w ater-supplv, there are others, 
where water is hadli needed, which call for examination 3Meic suporficiil examination is not 
sufficient, and it would he ncccssaij' to undeifake boring opeiations concurrently with surveys 
At present woik of the kind IS left to Local Governments, which do not as a rule possess 
staffs having the expeit knowledge required The investigation is one which, I think, might 
advantageously be co-ordinated and undoitaken by a special Impoiial department or br.inch of 
an Imperial depaitment 

Qs 21^ 74 — In addition to a new scientific dopiitmont or departments to deal with 

branches of science at pi esent unrepresonted in this coiintri, there should also bo appointed 
a body to co-oidiiiite and deal with sucntific and technical rcscarUi This in a more limited 
sense was the primary object in i view when flic Board of Scientific Advice was created, bnt 
the pre-ent constitution of the Board is not, I (Innk, siiitahlc for the more extended scope now 
contemplated It would no longer he merely a question of bringing into lino the work of the 
ECiuiUfic departments of Govcrniiient but of co-oidiintingtlio whole of the research workxn this 
countiy wherever earned out, and thereforcall the scientific and technical institutions in India 
would necc'sarilj bo involved (Qi 71,73) The miclciis for siicli a body might be obtained from 
among tho members of the Boaitl of Scitntifio Advice, but addition il members should he 
chosen from tho staffs of the Universities, colleges and technical institutions which arc in a 
position to undertake research A good field for solechon would be found among the members 
of the Indian Science Congress \ Q 76), which cither docs, or should, includo all the members 
of the Board of Scientific Advice, but membcrslup of the advisory bodv should not he restricted 
to Government servants The hodj so constituted might foim an Advisorj Board or Council 
analogous to the Adv isory Council foi research in the United Kingdom , it might consist of 
a central committee and number of smaller snb-committccs, each of the latter dealing with 
one subject oi gioiip of allied subjects , each sub-commitlec should keep itself fully acquainted 
with all research work in its particnlai line being caincd out in India, and should at tho 
same time keep in toncli with par illel linos of research in other parts of the world Such a 
body might replace the present Board of Seicntifie kdvice I should not bo disposed to giro 
it executive powcis, but to ictain it rather as an advisor) body Problems referred to it 
would be communicated bj the ccntial committee to tho appropriate sub committee, which, if 
ifc considcicd invcsligitioii dcsuahle, would adv mo as to the most suitable clinnnelj whether in 
hiB country or abroad, through which it might bo earned out 

' Q. 72 — ^I'hc vaiions educational insijtntions in India should bo encouraged to take up 
each its own lino and to specialise in some particular brincli of rcocarch Such spCi ialiZ4ition 
would mako for efficiency and cvomom), for individual lustilnlions would be able to make 
the most of then funds in the direction of equipment both is regards apparatus and literatuio 
'j'hcre would thus be formed tlnoughout the count!) a numb''r of vciy complclo specialized 
libraries (Q 78) At the picsent time Caluilta is tho only centre in India whidi can ho 
said to have fairl) complete libraries in most hr inches of science, and these are not particularly 
accessible to woikcrs in othei parts of India The Geological Siirvc) is exceptional in that 
it not only places its libnr) at tho disjiosal of an) oncvvho wishes to read there, but sends 
books to all parts of India on loan This piivilegc appears to bo much apjircoiatcd, and has 
never been abused If tho same principle were idoptcd by other sciontific libraries, there 
would be less giound for complaint as to tho inacccssibiht) of literature to those ougaged in 
research in this countr) . 

The suggestion made in tho last paragnph with regard to Bpecialivod liliraiies is 
offered with a view to meeting tho needs of those engaged m roseaioh and does not embrace 
the question of reference Iibianes for the study of science generally Jlore libraries of tho 
latter class are desirable in India, and leading scientific text books and periodicals ought to bo 
available in at least four or five centres throughout tho country (Q 79] 

I vv ould not iccommend that tlie suggested Adv isorv Bo ird should Lav o cxeoutiv o 
powcis {Q, 62) Ifc would bo preferable to giv 0 those to a department to bo created speciall) 

to deal with industinl development and reseaich in all their branches, and I would place 
undei its contiol not only the scientific dopaitments but also all Government institutions and 
laborafcoiies in which science is taught or practised, except those engaged in medical research 
I would also include among its staff specialists who could advise the Imperial and Local 
Governments with legard to individual industiies not dealt with by tho sciciitifio departments, 
in this category I w ould include such industries as glass-making, potteiy, etc Tho member 
in charge of the department should have tho highest possible scientific att unmeuts and should 
at the same time have show’n himself xiiteiested lU the application of science to industry 
The same department might conveniently bo lesponsible also for mdnstrnl schools {Q 60) 
If the lattei, as well as the scientific institutions and laboratoiies which are now under tho 
Education Department, weic placed under the new department, complitation involving 
questions of dual control might he expected to aiiso , this ditnculty might perhaps ho obviated 
by the transfer of the poitfolio of Education to tho member in ch'aige of the proposed Depart- 
ment of Industries 

0, 77 — In ordei to deiiv'6 full benefit fiom tho services of the expert and scientifio 
staff emplojed under a Department of Industnes, it is necessary that tho members should be 
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enconrageJ to keep their knowledge np to-date The best means to that end would be the 
grant of study-leave, such as is given to the Indian Medical Sen ice and the Geological 
Survey Such encouragement need not necessarily be restricted to Goiernment emploj'es, 
but might be extended, in the form of grants or scholarships to members of private industiial 
concerns (Q oS) Such giants or scholarships might replace the present system of State 
technical scholarships 

In the matter of collection and distribution of commercial intelligence, a direction Commoroial 
in which development might take place with advant^e, is towaids making available infoim- intelligence 
ation as to the names of fiims oi indn iduals in India who deal in specific articles I fie- 
quently leceive mineral specimens with requests for information as to a possible maiket for 
them in this country The Geological Survey has amassed a consideiable amount of inform- 
ation of the kind, but it has not been possible to collect it systematically, nor IS it complete 
The following is an example of what is required compaiativ ely recently my department 
has received numerous samples of china-clay and has been asked to put the senders into touch 
i\iih possible purchasers In such cases it would have been convenient if theie had been any 
source to which I could have turned for infoimation as to all firms in India who deal in 
china-clay. 

Among the subjects which, in my opinion, call foi investigation as regards the Gcneial 
feasibility of establishing new mineral industnes, I would iflentioii aluminium, artificial 
fertilisers, sulphuric acid, alkalis, ferro-chiome, ferio-manganese, feiro-tungsten, micanite 
Por all these industries we hare law materials m the Indian Empiie, and the aspect which 
seems to me to require special investigation is the financial one in each case Such questions 
as arise aie — 

Is theie anything to prevent the Bawdwin zinc oies being reduced in the Indian 
Erhpire and their sulphur being made available in this country for the manufac- 
tuie of sulphuiic acid? 

If acid weie produced in large quantities, would it be absorbed? 

Could India compete with Euiope for the eastern market foi sulphate of ammonia and 
superphosphates P 

M^ould it not be more economical to export a part of our production of manganese 
chiomium and wolfram in the forms of ferio-mangauese, ferro-chiome and 
feiio-tungsten respectively ? 

Aie conditions suitable for aluminium manufactuie m this country ? 

Could we find a maiket for the metal if it were produced in large quantities'’ 

Is it possible for India herself to produce all oi any ot the coal-tar products which she 
now imports lu large quantities ? 

These and many similar questions involve the collection of information not ai ailable in this 
country, as to the conditions — as regards production, distribution, finance, etc, — goiemmg 
the industries concerned, in other parts of the world 

Q 104 • — Although many of the minerals which we possess in India aie essential for 
industnes of Impeiial importance, I would not recommend that they should be developed at 
the expense of the State, except in cases in which there was small prospect of their being 
developed by private enterprise I know of only one class of mineials which might at piesent 
be regarded as an exception, viz , the radio active minerals 


OuAL Evidence, 12 th DECEiiBru 1916 

President — Q I notice that m youi written evidence you refer to the lines on which the 
Geological Survey is organised, but you do not give in full detail the scope of the work that 
IS undei taken ny youi department ’’ — J I have some furthei notes that might go into the 
middle of my answer to questions 35 and 26 where I say, “The lines on which the Geological 
Survey works aie well know n, and it is not necessaiy foi me to define them in detail I can 
give a brief outline of the general scheme of the department The scope of the department is 
clearly defined and the work oigamsed in such a manner that there shall be no overlapping with 
that of other scientific departments At the same time the department is so constituted that it 
is in a position to deal with geology in all its branches This is only possible by means of orga- 
nisation whereby officers are encouraged to specialize in certain directions, the result being a 
body of men capable of dealing in the aggregate with problems in all branches of geology, 
whether pure or applied, including in that categoiy stratigraphy, palieontology, petrology, mineral 
chemistry and mineralogy in all its aspects whether systematic, economic or statistical 
Another important branch of activity of the Geological Surrey is that connected with eduea- 
tion Eor many jears past officeis of the depaitment have been engaged in teaching geology 
in the Presidency College at Calcutta, in the Calcutta Univeisity, in Poona and in Madras 
This arrangement is adrantageous to officers who may have specialized in particular directions 
foi they are still kept in touch with adrances in other blanches of geology and aie thus ena- 
bled to keep then general knowledge completel 3 up-to date The advantages gained by the 
educational establishments aie equally great or greater, since they could not obtain elsewhere 
lecturers with such an intimate knowledge of Indian geology In addition to theoretical ins- 
tructiouj the depaitment also assists in the piactical trq,inipg of students, qpd places itslibmry , 
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laboratoiy and museum at tbe diBposil of tboso seijoush engaged m geological rosearcb • 
research scholars aie rceoned in the laboratory and arc guided and assisted in their nork b-v 
members of the depaitmont There aio also a number of jouiig men employed in the museum 
and laboiatorr as museum assistants, field collcotois, etc , who can eitlior continue in Govem- 
inent sen ice 01 line oppoi 111 nitics from lime to time of leuing us and taking up more 
lucratne prnato woik The lattei srsfciii would, I think, be capable of doielopment on the 
lines of appienticcbhip, although such a sjstori could not bo expected to bo successful until the 
goneial ideas pre\ ailing in this oountij m regaid to it ha\e undergone some inoditieation 

<2 What do you mom by that last sentonee, "until f lie goncnl ideas prc\ ailing in this 

oountrj in legaid to it have undergone some modification " ? — A I get enquiries from \ouno' 
men who unto and saj that thej wish to leaiu geology and would like to come and lo'in m% 
department, and then isk mo if I ivoiild guai uitco them appointments It is not quite ina 
idea of appienticosliip 

<2 You must alw ai s got a large number of j oung men iii c\ crj couiitiv w no aio ignorant 
of how these things aio done That docs not discourage ion from continuing the sj stem of 
apprenticeship and it will enable j on to pick up the right kind of men and tram them?— 
A We have apprentices, not nccessarilj in geolog}, but tho\ aio not cutireU satisfactori 
They do not legaid it as their dutj to attend ollice evcri da} , still some arc c'ertainlv doing 
good WOlk ' ” 


q Your note refers to the possible conditions abroad I do not know if vou Imo ever 
considered oi hcaid the suggestion that I made in 190G to the Imperial Institute Committee 
that there should be iii London a ti ide renrcsentutii e from India and there should bo 
attached to him one geological officoi and at loist two oflicers connected walk n«’ricultnre 
fmestr} or other dopartments dealing with legeLablo pioducts The idea waslhat these 
officoi s should 1)0 at homo for about two or tlirco ycais, they should be senior cnoiigb to 
know India and Indian oonditions bnt junior enough to bring back with them when tbev 
returned to India a ceitam number of ideas picked up wbou attached to the trade represonta- 
ti\o m London Their business would be to adaisc the liade leprescutatne rco-ardmg irmeral 
questions, to disUibute mfoim ition to those who arc infereslcd m mincial desclopinort as to 
ae kind of minerals that ought to bo msestigatcd and tlio lints on which research work should 
be oairiod on Har e }ou h id an opportumt} of cousideung a scheme of that kind 7— A No 
ahoraaltorhasnotbcoabioughtbofoic mo m any wo}, bnt I romombci }our outlines of it 
and I remomher a ceitam amount of coirospondenco about it I consider that it would bo 
an excellent sehomo I thmk it wi l bo extiemel} valu iblo not onh in the mteiesls of mineral 
industries, but also in those of the departments concerned 

Q I understand tint you have still the s} stem of stud} leave Is tint system taken 
advantage of ? — A Yes •’ 

Q And you find It of leal use to the department?-^ Yes I find it quite sat.sfncton 

Q Will you tuin to your answer to question SI In referring to mur i ' 

with tho Impornl Institute }ou say "Tho results of those icfcreiicos hare no\ been sat.sfimton' 
partly owing to the long delay before replies arere icccired, and paitly to tho fict that 7i n 
infoimation supplied Ins not alwajs been coriect This 1 ittoi is a soiious drawback bocausn 
it destroys conlidcnce m all inforniaMon communicated’' Caiiaou giro us ana r 

any repoit fiom the Imperial Institute that aou hay e found to be uiisatisfuctory in this resncM ? 

—A As a concrete case I max mention that six spccimeus of latenfo fhaiiviM nnm * x 

thelmpeiiallnstitutom January 1905 for anal} SIS and report No leph was lecenod^I,'^ 
nearly two years (January 1907) The report then furnished conta.ncd\rhat pu poitJd L' 
be, in essential points, a desoiiption of lla}cr's piocess for tho extraction ofalnmma from 
bauxite but was incorrect in legard to tbo essential feature of that process Had 
information aUbe disposal of tl.o D.icctorof tbe Geological Sunei not been inoro accuraSr; 
that of the Diiector of the Impein Institute, wo should hare pblished an ononeous state 
ment which might have been seiiousi} misleading The mistake led to a fnrn,nr!i i , c 

eight months before the results could bo published, since it was necessaiy' to rofm the Site 

back to Its authoi for levisioi. In most other cases the delay was equal!} gieat mng^ l 
from a littlo oiei a sear to foui years Another cause of comphml was the te.ln/a 
Diieetor of the Imperial Institute to quote authorities for " ex^rt '' ^^Lot olwd mi mu 


<2 Ilive you seen the leotuiedeliieredb} Piofcssm Dunsfan befoie the Socmti nf A i 
and which IS leproduced m the Bulletin of the Impeiial Institute foi April June im r 9 
states that in 1005 he suggested that a special search shouW bo mX n Si fl ? 
minerals, but tint the Gm einmeut of I'ndn did not considoi this neeess i as the GeoS'“"l 
Suney was alne to tbo importance of the subject Tlie Diicctoi of fbr’ tLf f " i 
states that there tbe matlei lested until about 1909, when a German nm ^ further 

moinzite in Travancon' and that the deposits weie aftoi wards w oiled discovered 

Geiman control and m German mteiests Tins mciS was oiofeJ a 
Professoi Dimstan to show that the Impenal Institute "should be aSteal 
operations of the Geological Sun ej Jf India ” Ca^ yoSell us .f tlSfJ 
mouavite in India had been recognised bv the Gooloo-ioaf Sunei befi a occuironee of 

reoened fiom the Diiectoi of the I mpeiial Institute and what stAn ^ suggestion 'was 
the mattei being overlooked?—^ Tho possibility of the otcuirencoTf 
minerals of the lare earths was certainly xeeogmsed by the Geological Sm?ey\o£ore 1905 
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and had often been discnssed by the ofiScers among themselves The matter was lefened to 
in print in the Review of Mineral Production foi the jears 1898-1908 published in the 
Mecouls in January 1906 In addition to this, officeis were warned to keep a careful look-out 
for such minerals, especially monazite, m the course of then field woik 

Mr, G IE Low— Cl -Weie specimens sent to the Nagpur Exhibition of 1908-09 and was 
the attention of prospectors drawn to the mineral ? — A Yes 

The officersjWere warned to look out for monazite from 1903 onwaids ? — A Yes 
President —Q That statement of Professor Dunstm’s was apparently misunderstood by 
certain newspapers who imagined that theie was a ceitam amount of apathy on the pait of the 
Geological Snivey of India What I want to know is this, was this suggestion, when made by 
the Director of the Irapeiial Institute, answeied in any wav that would give him to suppose that 
his suggestion would bo neglected ? — A Ceitainly not The papers in my office show' that his 
suggestion was dealt with not Guily in a despatch bv the Goieinment of India, but also in a 
letter written to him diioct by you and dated klay 15th, 1906 The Government of India 
asked the Secietary of State to thank him foi his suggestion, while jou wiote to him at con- 
sidei-able length, pointing out that the Geological Survey had had the matter in mind for 
seveial years, and you explained fully the grounds on whieli it was cleailv inadvisable to 
divert officers fiom moie important woik to this investigation You also expressed joui 
pleasure on hearing that he was prepared to take up the deteimination ef rare minerals, and 
offered to send materials to the Imperial Institute fiom tune to time 

Q As the monazite occuis in the Travancoie State, it is bej ond the oidiiiary lange of the 
Geological Survey of India But did any officei of the Geological Sun ey enter Travancoie 
between 1905, when the suggestion was made, and 1909, when the monazite discoveiy was 
made ? — A No officer visited Tiav.ancoie duiing that period 

Q The following statement was published m a London papei, the Indiaman, of the 8th 
September 1916 “ Theie can be no doubt that if the Geological Sui vey of India had lecogmsed 
that the Tiavancore sand was rich in monazite, and if the deposits had been properly 
brought to the notice of the various British films interested, the Indian monazite supplies 
would not have fallen into Geiman hands ” Tins statement not only challenges the system 
of administration in youi depaitment, but reflects on the personal efficiency of the ofhcei who 
acted as Director aftei my departure fiom India and before you took over charge It is 
important theiefore to know — (1) whether, oii learning of the discovery of monazite in 
Tiavancore, any steps were taken to veiify it, (2) whether the attention of Government was 
drawn to the impoitance of the discoveiy, and (3) wdicthoi and what steps were taken to 
inform the public? — A (1) Messre-Pearson and Schoinbuig, who weie both prospecting in 
South India, were in close touch w'lth the Geological Survej, and frequently sent specimens 
for determination As soon as monazite 'was discovered m Trav ancore, we asked them foi 
specimens, which were foi warded to us with full iiifoimation (2) Immediately on hearing 
of the discovery, the officiating Director of the Geological Survey diew' the attention of 
Government to it and to its probable importance, and suggested that the Travancoie Durbai 
should be asked to permit an officei of the Geological Survey to visit the deposits 
( 1) Attention was draw n to the discovery in the next issue of the Rfcoi ds which happened 
to be the Quinquennial Review of Mineial Pioduction foi the jeais 1901-1908 — a publication 
which has a wider ciiculatiou than anv other issued bj the Geological Snivey In addition 
to that specimens weie sent to the Nagpur Exhibition to draw’ the attention of prospectors 
to the discovery of monazite 

Q Do you lemember the date of the unofficial note sent to the Government of India by 
Mr LaTouche in 1909 aftei the discovery of monazite? — A I think it was 10th October 
1909, but I am not quite sure 

Q And the date when the Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production was pub- 
lished ? — A That came out in May 1910 That was the next issue of the publication 

Q What w’as the nationality of the company that was granted a lease to w oik monazite 
sands in Travancore ? — A British , The London Cosmopolitan Mining Company, which was 
icgisteied in England on the 5th December 1907 " It had been in existence foi two yeais 
before then as a Biitish company 

Q Have jou any official knowledge as to w’hat steps w’eie taken to verify the nationality 
of this company in addition to the fact that it was registered m London on the 5th December 
1907 ?—A No 

Q Did this pioneer company obtain a monopoly of the know n monazite deposits in 
Travancore? — A No A company is, at the present moment, I beheve, w’oikiug or 
preparing to work aieas which were not taken up by the oiiginal company 

Q Can you give any idea as to how the monazite came to be sold to Germany and how 
the company came virtually under the contiol of Geimans ? In othei woids, what was the 
real origin of what the writer in Ch&'Jndiain an desciibesas " the scandil of the German capture 
of Travancore monazite,” which he attributes to the negligence of the Geological Survey? — 

A According to a lettei in “Journal of Gas Lighting” of September 1st, 1914, fiom the 
Secretary of the Trav ancore Minerals Company, that company had made a contract for the 
whole of its output “with the only firm in Euroiie” capable of taking such an output It 
was further stated that up to the outbreak of war only one application had reached the 
oompany from England, for supplies of monqzite and that the applicant was supplied with all 
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the sand that was asked for According to the Times of October 14th, 1910, although the 
Government of India had made a special leservation that none but a British company should 
hold the concession, enquiries subscquenllj’’ proaed that the company as British only in 
name although it was legistered in England, and that all tlie piofcrenco shares and a largo 
numbei of the oidinaty shares weic held in tiust for the Deutsche Gasluhlicht Goscllsohaft 
of Berlin, the nominal holders being an English company ^ 

Q That IS a matter beyond tbe ken and control of the Geological Survej ? — A It is 

quite beyond my province I only found it out from the published prints 

Q The author of the ai tides in the Inthaman quotes, in support of his condemnation of the 
Geological Survey, the statement lefctred to befoie as publislied by the Diiector of the 
Impeml Institute, Professoi Dunstan, nhom ho refers to as one “uhose antlioiity Sir Thomas 
Holland will not question It had not occiiricd to mo before to rogaid him as an authority 
on Indian geology, and porlups jou can help to clear up tins matter I undci stand that 
Professor Dunstan did once pay a short visit to India someuheio about 1913, and in mow of 
his statement that the Imperial Institute should be a laluable auxiliaiy to the opeiations of 
the Geological Suiwey of India, I should like to know whcthei Piofcssor Dunstan communica- 
ted with you during his stay in India ? — A He did not I behove that Piofcssor Dunstan paid 
a MBit to India a few years ago, but I am afiaid I cannot give you the exact date I have 
heard it uas early m 1913, but as he neitherwioto to mo nor \isited mo, I am not ina position 
to give any definite information on the subject “ 

Q Were yom personal iclations cordial ? — A I had noier met him Our official 
relations were perfectly friendly 

Q If the Imperial Institute IS subsidised to co operate avitli the Geological Sun cy, did 
Professoi Dunstan inform you that he had deputed two young men to undertake a geological 
survey of Gwalior State, and did either of these men consult JOU is to their work or then 
results ? I am asking you this question, because I discovered that the matter had been con- 
cealed fiom me while I was the only reprosentatn e of India on the Advisory Committee of the 
Imperial Institute ?~A I received no information on the subject In fact, I only heard of 
their presence in India accidentally thiough a member of one of my field parties which was 
woikingin Central India 

Q I want to refer to another subject now The neglect to ini estigate the Khewra potash 
deposits IS referred to in an article published in the Indtaman of the 19th Itlay 191G as "one 
other example of the Indian Geological Survey's neglect of the commercial and industnal side 
of its work" It IB stated that, while these deposits yvero known in 1878, it was only when 
wai broke out in 1914 that the survey, after forty years' neglect of tlio subject, began to 
investigate the Khewra deposits The writer assorts tint "this is not a creditable state of 
things in a countij' like India, whoso chief industij is agncultuio, for which potash is a ritnl 
necessity" The remark about the value of potash to Indian agncultuio wo know, from othei 
leliable witnesses, to boduo to igiioranooofindian conditions, but is it true, in any case, that the 
Geological Survey neglected to investigate tbe Kbew in potash deposits?—/! Certainly not 
So far fiom neglecting the deposits, the Geological Surrey lias liad the matter in mind con- 
tinuously since 1903 Before tint, infoimation vias published in the Manual of the Geology 
both in part 3 (1881) and in pait 1- (1887) In 1904 the mattei was taken 
up again in lollaborahon with the Commissioner, Northern India Salt Hevemie, and, as 
you say in yom lettei of August llth to the Indtaman, the deposits weie inspected ind samples 
and analyses were sent to chemical manuf ictuieis both in India and iii England The 
opinions leceived fiom commeiciil sources m the latter country indicated the po\ erty of the 
deposits, hut did not justify thou total condemnation Tho work v\ is therefore coutiiiued, 
and an officer of the Geological Survey was again sent to the salt range in January 191 il, and 
an abstract of the results of hiB investigations w as published in the liceoids issued in Jlar 
1913, while a more complete paper was published also in the Records in Pecember 1914 Ihe 
investigation IS still continuing although the work earned out so fai yustifies the statement 
made in voui lettei of August llth to tno Indianlan that the known deposits would be 
" lelitnely too small poor and inegulai to be commo'oially worth woiking so long as cheaper 
Geiman supplies weie' available" The investigation is not vet complo c, and I should like to 
point out that the deposits that have to be examined extend over a distance of something liko 
200 miles , some consideiab'e time is requued therefoie for their complete investigation and it 
is possible that vve may find better material later on But tbe reniaik made by you in y our 
lettei IS entiiely justified 

Q You have lead the lettei that I have sent to tbe Indiantan to coireot these statements 
Presumabh Prof Dunstan wishes tbe public still to imagine tbit “ tbe scandal of tbe Geimau 
captuie of Tiavaiicore monazite" and “tbe discreditable neglect of the corameicial and indus 
trial side of tbe Khewra potash deposits " are due to the negligence on the pai t of the Geological 
Suivey I should like to know whethei the statements madem tho lettei published on the 1 1th 
August vvoie coriect or not '’ — A The statements mule by v on in yom lettei of the 1 1th 
August, so far as I know, are entiiely coirect and aie borne out by the documents and files 
in my department 

Q Coming hack to the question of the Imperial Institute, you are piobably aware of the 
fact that at difierent times I pointed out, as Director of the Geological Survey , that the Imperial 
Institute might be of value to the Geological Survey of India, as, for instance, m the way 
described m that lettei of May 1905, that you quoted at the beginning Do y on think I was 
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ever justified in assuming that tlie Imperial Institute still might be of assistance to the Geolo- 
gical Survey ? — A XJndouhtedlj' it might, but I do not think there is much use hoping for 
any assistance from it with the present personnel 

Q In the statement published by the Director of the Imperial Institute in his Bulletin 
for Apnl-Juue last, he states that the monazite deposits of Travancoie -were discovered by a 
German prospector, Schomburg, and that they afteiwards came under German control I 
understand that Mr Schomburg is a naturalised British subject^ and is thus at liberty to test 
the legal \ alue of this misdescription , but can you tell us if Mr Schomburg gave the officers 
of the Geological Survey leasonable opportunities of learning the tiuth about his discovery ? — 

A Yes -Mr Schomburg sent us specimens and gave us every information and assistance, and 
when an officer of the Geological Survey was sent to Travaucore he helped him in every possi- 
ble way hir Schomburg was an independent prospecto’* 

Q You had no reason to suppose that he was in any way duping the Geological 
Survey ? — A No 

Q As he was working for a British company you had no leason to suppose that the enter- 
prise was not British'* — A No 

Q As the material was in the Travaucore State it was beyond the province of the 
Geological Surrey ? — A Yes 

Q You saj that one of the subjects that might be taken up more thoroughly is the 
question of subterranean water supplj Had you in your mind the idea that the Geological 
bun ey might bo enlarged or that some other department might be organised rvith a view to 
making a surrey of the subterranean water? — A What was in my mind w'as that possibly 
a party might be detached from the Geological Surrey for that purpose , hut that would be 
difficult rrnth our present staff 

Q They have also done this in Australia ? — A Yes 

Mr Chatterton — Q An officei of the Geological Survey was deputed to Madras for this 
pmpose five years ago ? — A Officers aie deputed from time to time foi specific enquiries but 
noton a general suivcy Mr Tipper rrent to Madras some years ago 

Q It IS a raaltei that reijuires not only geological investigation but engineering tests?-— 

A Yes 

Mr (J. E Low — Q Wilh rclcreiicc to youi remarks undei “Impenal Department,'^ sup- 
pose you had a man undei the Imperial Chemical Department investigating chemical problems 
rrith reference to say, tanning, the result of this work would bo matters for which the tanning 
expert would be immediately responsible, whereas, in the Geological Survey [[^chemical questions 
relating to chemical geology arc n.atteis for which you are immediately responsible Presum- 
ably your idea is to ha\e the grading and lecruitment and promotion of this department under 
the Imperial Chemical Department under a single head and a certain amount of technical 
control on the chemical side inacstcd in a suigle head, but if these men were set to work on 
special lines of work it would hnng them very largely under the contiol of the person in charge 
of that expert department ? Do you think it is likely to cause any difficulty in working, or 
do you think it can be arranged ? — A I do not see why it should 

Q There is that difference ? — A Undoubtedly 

Q Theie is, of course, a certain amount of analogy, but it is not complete There are, of 
course, other departments which could be thought of in which the analogy might be moie 
complete ? — A I should have thought that the position of a man of that sort lent to work out a 
Mccific problem for a department would be moie or less similar, in Ins lelation to the Local 
Government, to that df an oQicer of the Geological Survey working out a specific problem in 
one of the provinces 

Q You would refei m particular to the position of the two officers of your department 
being directly under the contiol of the Local Government of Burma? — A I do not think that 
principle is altogether good 

Q But to a largo extent it is an entirely new departure ? — A Yes 

Q Is it one that you would like to see extended ? — A No The othei method of working 
was introduced before I became Diiector and was on the whole more satisfactory Officers, say, 
in Burma who cairiod out any investigation that they were asked to do sent reports as to then 
lesults to the Local Government direct and sent copies to the Director of the Geological Survey . 

in Calcutta That was done in order to save time The Local Goiernment could also refer 
to the ofiicer in charge of the party direct for advice I think the position of the two officers 
of the Geological Survey placed in exceptional circumstances diieotly under the Local Govern- 
ment IS haidly analogous, because that is more a question of urgent investigation which has to 
be earned out in a hurry and there are certain factors of provincial administration which 
I should ha\ e thought would hardly come in in tho case of a chemical ofiicer attached or lent to 
another department 

Q Suppose you follow the instance which 1 gave you just now of a man who investigates 
chemical questions in connection with tanning, tho local piovincial depaitment might bo 
administiatiioly coucciiicd with choosing a site for a tanneiy and oiganising a company to 
work it ? — A, Yes The chemist would no doubt bo expected to cany out the mvcstigation as 
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put to Litn by tbe Jepaitment foi whom he w.is working) and to some extent ho would have to 
be under that department 

Q The two oQicere who were sent stdl refer to jou on technical points? — A Tes 

Q Do they report to you regularly ? — A Yes Thej report to me and send copies of 
their reports to the Local Goxernment 

Sir T E Stcioart—Q, You recommend the formation of nn Imponal Department of 
Industries The head of it should be an ordmaij Aleroboi of the Viceroj s Council f—A Yes 

Assuming that that it is'not considered pi aeticablej do jou think that industries could 

moiepropeily bo handed oveito anj other of the existing memberships ? A I think tbe depart- 
ment would require a member to itself 

Q You aio quite clear that it will ho good to have a separate department in itself ?—A 
Undoubtedly I think so 

Q You recommend the formation of an Imperial Department of Science and Indus- 
try ? — A, Yes I am not particular about the title 

Q AYith lefcrencc to your paTaginjih about subtcTTanoan water-supply, that depart- 
ment would then be expected to take up this_ question ?— ^ Yes 

Q Andthowoik could be undeitakcn by men who Iiaxc not got geological know- 
ledge ? — A A part of tiic woik that is, honng But on the whole the scheme would 
necessitate geological knowledge It would be undei taken by my department or by sornohody 
with geological icnowlcdge 

Ean^ile Sti H E Moolet^ce —Q Do the otficers who go and lecture in the unnersities 
and colleges get paid foi that work? —yf They get a small mouthl} paj in addition to their 
pa) in the Geological Snr\ e) They get Ils 200 a month in Calcutta They recciv c it with 
the sanction, of the Gox ernmeut of India 

Q Do you know of any other department of Goxernmonthai ing sneh a sjstem ? — A No 

<2 If the Public "Works Department wcic illowcd to Icelurc similarly in the oiigi- 
neoring colleges, would it not be better foi the education of the cngincoimg students ? 
In tbe Calcutta Unncrsity they Imo railway men lecturing, that is, engineers of 
the hongal Nagpur Uailwar? — A Ian notable to offer an opinion with regard to the 
Public Woiks Department Y'c haao lent men to hlndris and tlicy hare been (Icfinitc)) 
tiansfcuod to the Jladras Education Department foi a certain period 

Q Does it intcrfoie in any wax with then oulinary routine woik ? — A _It is so arranged 
tint an officer who has a coiisidcrahlc amount of collected mateual to describe is omplojcd 
as curator of the museum and laboratoiy fora ) car oi two He undertakes the educational 
xxoik in addition to his geological xxork 

Q Who, do Tou consider, x\ ould be the head of the department that you say should 
he Cl Gated specially to deal into industrial dexelopment and research in all their branches ? — 

A I should sa) a Member of Council 

Dr G Eophnson — Q As regards teaching demands, aro demands for .i definite period 
made and then do the officers return to thcir oidiuary status in the Geological Suncy ? — A In 
Madras the demand is made for a definite peiiod of thiceycais after which the ofiieer returns to 
the Geological Suixey In the case of Calcutta the officer detailed delivers Icctuics in addition 
to his ordinaiy woik in Calcutta, and in the case of Poona the ollicer goes ox ci there for three 
months during the recess, when he xxould ordinarily be employed in working out the results 
of his previous lield-season'’6 surrey 

Q The practical work of students is superintended by the officcisVif tlie Survey Depart- 
ment ? — A At present the Piesxdenoy College in Calcutta has a xoi) good geological lahoin- 
tory and museum and a demonstiatoi xxho also assists 

0, Is he a deraonstratoi of the Geological Survey ? — A No Ho is an M A of the 
Calcutta Univeisity lie is a member of the Proxincial Educalional Serxiec Students 
reading for the M So degieo and those who hold research soholaiship come to the lahuiatory 
and w'oik thcie The Geological Survc) library has 30,000 volumes 

Q It IS probably one of tlie best geological libraries inthc^w'oild ?—A I should think so 

Q, What is the circulation of the iI/cmoir« and Records? Is it considerable ? — A Wc 
punt 850 copies of the Decori^s and 580 of the iJIcwoiis A gieat raanx of these arc sold 
Theie is a considerable number ofiegulai subscnbeis 

Q You lefei to the study leax'O xxhich is granted to theofficei-s of the Geological Survey 
What are the conditions on which leave is given, I mean, as regvids pay and length of tune ? 
— A Olhccis take leave and go home loi xaiious pcnods (iisuall) foi six months or more) , 
they are given an allowonce of six shilling!, i day and they aro expected to woik at some 
lecogmsed institutions, geneially at one of the univeisitics, ami to send in repoits of then 
work to the Seeietary of State at the end of the period 

Q They have no lOving commission to leain what they can ? — A They generally go 
with a deCmte object, foi some specific piece of hcientifie reseaich , but I should think that 
probably tbe Gox einment of India would allow them to tom foi specnl enquiries 
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Q In your paragraph on “ technical aid to industiiCB ” you mention instances where 
Government funds were employed in assisting industries "W ere those funds specially allocated 
for that purpose, or were they included in the budget of the Survey ? — A A special grant for 
boring operations was made to the Geological Survey for a specific purpose 

Q "Was that investigation earned out foi any individuals ? I do no£ understand in u hat 
sense the work was carried out with a view to assisting existing industries ? — A It was 
carried out not so much to assist an existing industry as to encourage a potential one It was 
recognised that the copper belt was worth investigating, and it was improbable that in the 
existing conditions anyone in India would be prepared to put up sufficient jnoney to investi- 
gate it, it was theiefoie recommended to the Government of India that they should bore 
in order to ascertain the value of the copper belt 

Q In that case no person or company had an established financial interest in the matter ? 

— A No. There were companies, but not in the areas in which ue boied 

Q You mention under "geneial” remarks various matters which aie ripe for discussion 
Take the case of bauxite Every one knows that bauxite is to be found in India in large 
quantities and every one knows that theie are only a limited number of places in tbe world 
where bauxite is available What is the attitude of the Geological Survey to the question 
of the commercial utihsation of bauxite ? Po you take any steps to stimulate the utilization 
of bauxite ’ — A We do all we can by means of oni publications and giving mforraatioii 
freely to encourage the creation of this and other new industries 

Q All the information obtained is recorded and published in the Memoirs and Eecords?— 

Yes 

Q Have you finished there ? Have you done all that it comes within your duty to do 
— ^ I think so We bring the matter to the notice of the public In fact, our jn evince is to 
give information and advice 

Q You give information to any one who enquires ? — A Yes 

Q But you do not go to some likely body of men and say , “ Here is bauxite , it can be 
utilised , Will you take it up ” ? — A, One does not do that officially 

Q Supposing a Department of Imperial Reseaich was formed and extended to commercial 
matters, I suppore it would be a link between your puielv scientific enqunies and actual 
commercial development ? You would hand over these problems which you mention to the 
Government department and it would be their business to endeavour to pioraoto commercial 
development in particular provinces ?—A, Yes, I should think so I have not really con 
sideied that aspect of it 

Q. Such a department would probably be in closei touch W'lth the financial inteicsts of 
the country than you could be expected to be ? — A That would be i.ithei beyond my piovinbc 

Mr A CliaUerton — Q The professor of geology in Madras is not a member of the 
Senate of the Madras Univeisity ? — A I do not know He is tempoiaidy transferred to the 
Educational Department I do not know whether he is a member of the Senate or not 

Q May I undei stand from your remaiks under "Imperial Department'’ and “General 
official administration and organisation that you advocate the formation of an Imperial 
Department of Chemistry and the deputation of officeis of that depaitmcnt as professors of 
chemistry to the various Government colleges in the same way as an officer of your depait- 
ijient 18 professor of geology ? — A That did not occur to me at tbe time, but probably such 
on arrangement might be made 

Q If that was done and an officer of the chemical department weie deputed to institu- 
tions for a period of three years at a time or some fixed period, how would you secure suffi- 
cient control over the teaching of science in the universities ? It occurs to me that theie 
may be some difficulty about obtaining continuity of policy in these matters ? — A I should not 
have thought that the question raised any great difficulty 

President — Q Are you a fellow of the Calcutta Univeisity ? — A No 

Q Have you been a fellow of the Calcutta University ? — A Yes 

'Q Do you know howjlong a fellow is allowed to be a member of the Senate ’ — A Eive 
years 

Q Has any difficulty arisen m this matter ? — A No 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Q Would you kindly give me a little cleaier idea 
of the purely educational activity of your department? I nndei stand that one of the 
members of the staif is deputed to lecture at Calcutta, another sometimes at Poona and 
another at Madras ? — A Yes 

Q Is any penod fixed for these lectures ? — A Inthecaseof Madras it was fixed. In the case 
of Poona it IS not definitely fixed, but generally it has been three years, that being regarded 
as a suitable period In the case of Calcutta, it depends very much upon the exigencies of 
-the seivice, because if a man after working in the field for some years has a good deal of 
material to work out, he is brought to headquarters and put in charge of the museum and 
laboratory where he can work out his results, and during that period, while cuiator, he is 
generally also lectuier on geology in tbe Presidency College It means continuity of teaching 
for two or three years, and in many cases longei. 
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Q You ha\o found this arrangomoiit to work satisfactoiily ?~A Yts 
0 But don’t you tlunk that a gentleman u ho leclurCB on geology ought to bo a Umvoreily 
professor and by virtue of his appointment ex-officto member of Iho .'•cnato of tho Calcutta 
University, would that not be an advantage? — A I think j’orhaps it would But of course ho 
can bo a member of tho Board of Studies, which is Iho most important 

<3 Is he a member of tho Board of Studies?— yf In practice he is not, because the 
Diiector of Geological Survey is usually on tho Board of Studies iiid usually on the Senate 
Q, But tho Director does not lecture at tho uniyersitj or tho college?—^ No 
Q The professor who does Icctuio is not on tho Board of Studies ? — A Not necessarily 
Q ho preseiibes tho course in geologj for tho Calcutta University ovamination? 

J. It IS laid dovv n in tho syllabus 

Q Is tho professor who lectures consulted, or is it done by tho Director of the Geological 
Survey ? — A Tho courses are presumably laid dow n bj tho Board of Studios and the Faculty 
of Science and then submitted by tho latter to the Senate, Tho Board of Studies in geology 
prescribes the couiso foi geology 

Q Are the couiso, in Calcutta, Poona and Madras tho same or arc tbcj different ? — A In 
tho Calcutta Umveisity and Madras tho course foi tho examination, so far as 1 remember, is 
very much tho same Poona is on a different footing altogether, hcoauso an ofliccr is only 
lent to Poona to teach a certain amount of elementary geology as icquired for tbo engineer- 
ing course at Poona, and there is no nnivcrhity examination so f ir as I know 

Q They do not Lav c geology' as one of the subjects foi the degree examination in Poona ’ 
— A I do not think so Students may perhaps join the Bombay Uni\ orsity , in the case of that 
University a member of tho Geological Survey, Mr Daru, who was formerly professor at 
Madras, is, I bchci e, on tho Board of Studies 

Q IIow docs tho standard prescribed for Geology for tho Calcutta University examination 
compare with the standard in modem British Universities? — A Tlic standard aimed at is 
probably similar to that in the British nniv crsitics, hut tho actual standanl accepted here is 
undoubtedly considerably lower 

Q Is a fair number of students attracted to the gelogical course m Calcutta ? — A I should 
think between 30 and 80 

Q Do the greater number of IbcBO go up for tbo M Sc degree or arc they content] with 
the B Sc ? — A Only a few road up to tho M So I should say, lu tho last few years tho 
average is five a y ear 

Q Is tho M Sc course of tho Calcutta university nearly as good as tho honours course in 
the modern British umvcrai.tics, or is it inferior to it? — A I really c innot tell you, because I am 
not in close touch with the teaching m the British universities at present I hajipon to know, 
how'ovcr, that cerknn students who have gone to lingland from bore nrd who would probably 
have taken their M So after tho ordinary two vearn' or three yeirs’ course, as tho case may be, 
have taken honours in English universities after a similar course 

Q How many ofDcors aio tbero in your department ? — A Twenty sanctioned Wo arc 
very short handed 

Q. Have you got any Indian M Sc among these twenty' ? — A, No, Wo have an Indian 
who is not a M Sc 

Q How many are Indians among these officers ? — A One IIo is not an M So He 
was educated in Bombay 

Q Have you got in your dcpaitracnt any Indians who liavo comeback from Euiopo after 
studying in the Royal School of Jlincs ? — A Wo have an Indian who was in England and also 
In Canada where he was attached to the Geological Survey for some time Other posts on tho 
Geological Suiiey, those of Sub- Assistant, which are not recruited in England, nio hold by 
Indians 

Q In view of the development of geological attiv'itics, do you tlunk that sonio bettei 
provision should be made for imparting instruction in geology in this country, oi are the 
piesont arrangements sufficioiifc ? — A It would bo advantageous to have professors of geology 
at Calcutta and Bombay and Madias, in fact in all the leading universities 

Q Yousay, “It would bo preferable to give those to a department to be created specially to 
deil with ludustiial development and lesearoh in all their branches, and I vvould place 
Under its contiol not only the scientific depaitments but also all Government institutions 
and laboiatoiies in which science is taught or practised, except those engaged lu medical 
leseaioh ” Do y on include the univeisities m that categoiy ? — A I w as thinlung of umv eioity 
laboratoiiCB at the time 

0, Do you know of an> country w heio umv eisities and othei higher tcc-hiiical and suentific 
institutions aie not placed under the Dejiaitment of Educ itioii ?~A I am afraid I am not con- 
versant w ith the subject 

Q So fav as you are aware such institutions aie not placed under the Department of 
Education ?~ A I hav r no infoimalion 

Q What IS tho case 111 tho United Kingdom?— Soino uuu cisilios, it least, iro ludepi-n- 
dent I know of seveial, which, I believe, have nothing to do with tho Boai J of Education, 
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Q It would be tettei in your opinion to give freedom to the umveisities ? A poor Oxford 
without Government control IS better thin a iicb Oxford iiitb it, ns said Loid Cuizon? 

— A The ob 3 ect of university education heieis more economic than it is at home The degree 
lb taken rather for its mniket value than for the sake of pure academic mstiuction 

Q Is that so generally ? — A Such is my expoiicnce It is certainly so in the case of the 
Calcutta Universitj, ivith which I am^ acquainted 

Q Isitnota'factthat giaduates of the Calcutta TJniveisity have gone up in more than one 
subject for the M A degree, and pursued their studies much longei after graduating, than 
peihaps graduates of other universities in India ? — A The only case that has come to mj notice 
has been where the students in the Calcutta Uniieisity take up law in addition to their other 
subjects, not aftci the other subjects , and I have heaid compl imts that students thus fail to 
give their undivided attention to their subjects 

Q Putting aside law, are you not awaie of instances uhere after having taken the M A 
degree in one subject, students have taken the same degiee in other subjects also? — A I have 
met with -cises wheie students have taken leseaich scholavbhips and woiked with us after 
taking their M A degrees, but in such cases they were continuing then geological and 
mineralogical studies 

Q So vou have found them showing sufhciont eagerness to pursue knowledge for the sake 
of knowledge aftei thej have taken then degrees ?—A 1 am not prepared to say that it is 
purely for the sake of knowledge 

Q Knowledge is not worth having if it has no value Either the intellectual satisfaction 
thatitgnCB, or some other value in relation to life? — A I should be inclined to think that their 
object in taking up another subject after taking their M A degree is the commercial rather 
than the intellectual \alue of that instruction 

Q You iccommend a system of schoilarships to members of piivatc concerns to encourage 
them to go out to studj foicign methods In the case of experts, so employed, they would 
be men who have been established in life, who have taken service and aie now doing work, 
and they would require to brush up then knowledge by a study of foreign methods But 
you know that the sjstem of scholaisliips at present prevailing is meant to enable students 
of promising abilities to go out to complete their education m foreign countries ? — A I should 
not wish to piess the point about sending piivato indixiduals , that might be arranged by their 
firms or companies, but I do not see whj wo should not give a ceitain amount of encouiage- 
ment ind assistance in that direction With itgard to the decision of State technical 
scholarships to that purpose, I leally had in mind the case of piomising young men in 
industnal works I would recruit for tho scholarslnps in a different maiiuei from the method 
of recruitment at jnesent in vogue 

Q Youi object IS to secure a bottci system of reci uitment and not to do aw ay w ith scholar- 
ships for piomising young men ? — A My object is to employ the scholarships more profitably 
than they hai e been employ ed hitherto 

Q Br helpuig young men to complete then education abroad and not by helping experts 
who are engaged in scientific work iicie to go abroad to biush up their knowledge of up to- 
date methods ? — A I look at it rather fioiu a diffeicnt point of Mew I should employ the 
scholaisliips to help industries rathci than to help individuals Industneo, I_should say, should 
take the fust place 

Q You want a certain number of young men tiained to do scientific w ork relating to 
industries ? — A Yes 

Q How would you tiaiii them up ? — A As logaids scientific research? 

Q Not meiely rescaich, but geueial scientific woik relating, foi instance, to geology, w orl^ 
of ordinary iiivestig ition, and lesearch of a highci kind ? — A. That is a matter that ought to 
bo earned out by the scientific dcpaitments of educational institutions, and the science laboia- 
tones of the universities 

<2 If you take away these scholarships, you do not Bubslilute anything else in then place 
to enable students w ho ha\ c done some w ork here to go out and complete then education 
abroad?- — A I should not wish to prevent students having the advantage of these schohiships, 
but they should be students — students is perh ips hardly tho coiiect term— they should be 
men who have shown their capacity for industnal work, selected from industrial concerns and 
connected with industries, because, after all, the scholarships are ' technical ’ soholarships and 
they are not merely for purely educational and scientific piurposes 

Q For a country like India, with its v ast resources and a vast field foi research, you do 
thmk that it IS the duty of the Government to pi ovide the highest kind of scieutifio insti ac- 
tion for its y outh ? — A Y es 

Q Either the Government must establish institutions here which should be veiy well 
equipped to give that kind of instruction, oi if it does not, it is lightly legaided its duty to 
enable select students to go out to other countries, with the help of State scholarships, to 
complete their education ? — A Yes 

Q That being the object with w hich these seholaiships were instituted, you do not propose 
that the ceholarships should be held back fiom students, but you want ibe recipients to be 
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selected with better care ? — A In this particular case of State tcohmcil scholarships, I thinl 
they ought to be given to definite industries and not merely to men who say they wish to go 
to Europe ineiolv uitli a mow to taking up, say, theoretical geologa 

Q Do I understand you to say that slud<'nts uho have qualified themselacs to take up 
particular industries should bo scut up ? Foi instance, vou a\ ant to send a man for mining 
engineering "Would you take up a student ii ho hai c parsed the hf Sc with mining .as one 
of the subjects and then send him out, or would joii take up a iion-gi aduato who had merely 
worked at the mines, but who hid iieicr graduated or obtained anj scientific instruction 
higher than that required for the matnciilatior 1 I should prefer to cncourago a man who 
had show'n a praotic il bent of mind 

Q Do you moan that you would not attach anj value to the theoretical knowledge that a 
student may haa^o acquired, or would you giio piefcicnce to one wlio combined practical with 
theoretical knowledge?— yf I find it rather diflicult to answer such a wade question 

Q The point IS simply this Do > on think that the person who should bo selected for the 
•obolaiship should bo one wlio has acquiied a knowledge of the srienfifio pnnciplcs underljing 
the particular department of industry to which ho wants to attach himself and who wishes to 
go to England to complete his education, or do j on think that the scholarship should bo given 
to a man, for instance, who might ha\c worked at a works and risen from a lower to a higher 
stage like foreman or assistant foreman, » e , that it should bo given without an} reference to 
the education that the candidate might or might not have received at a universitv ? — A He 
must be in a position to profit by the results of Ins woilc if lie is sent abroad I do not for 
a minute wish to say that no scholarship should bo given to iinivorsit} men, I was merely 
considering the CISC of the State technical stholarshipB, which, I think, ale given not quite 
satisfactorily 

Q Of the British firm winch was registered in London to take up the business in Travnneore, 
tlienominnl holders were British who held it in trust for a German lirm ? — A Yes 

<3 Who wore the directors ? — A I do not know 

Q Was Sir Richard Temple one of them ? — A I do not know 

Dr D Ilopltnsoti — Q Y'ou have a chemist attached to your department ? — A Yes He 
is a member of our staff 

Q You want more chemical assistance and you say thatif an Imperial Chemical Department 
is instituted you will bo glad to got further chcmic il assistance from it Thou you go on to 
say, “ The membcis of the staff, should, wherever cmploved, rcmniii under the control of the 
head of tlioir department and should not he transfu red to Local Governments" Is that a 
feasible proposition that you in the Geological Survey sliould obtain a innn from another 
independent department and that ho should not come under v oui direct control but sliould 
lemain under the control of the depaitment from which ho came? — A I had not in view so 
much the loan of members of that Depaitment to the Geological Suivc} ns the aid to research 
on behalf of the Geological Survc} hv tlic chemists of tli it department 

Q What Will ho the relation of ,thosc officer^ duiing the time they are with you, to } oar 
department and to the Imperial Chemical Department ? — i I have not thought tins out 
It might bo advisable to put them under the Director of the Geological Sunc} while thov are 
working m the laboiatcr}, if tliov wore capected to do miscellaneous work after they had 
completed the specific problem for which they were originally lent , but tins is quite another 
matter 

Prestdenf — <2 Do you consider tins practicable 7 A ccitam number of the members 
of this hypothetical chemical depaitment might have then services transfcricd for a period of 
five years say, to the Geological Survey, and ihorehy come undei the control of the Geological 
Surv oy for the time being, and they miglit be renewed in each case at the expily of that period 
or transferred back to the chemical department Do j ou think that is practicable ? — A That 
would bo quite practicable 

Q It would be possible and you think it would ho practicable to transfer an olTicer of tlio 
chemical department for seivice nndoi- tho Dircctoi of the Geological Suivo} ? — A It would bo 
quite a feasible arranjement 

Q What would you suggest about the pay of such an officer during tho time of emplovmeut 
in the Geological Survey Department ?— 4 There is, I think, a definite rule of tho Gov ernment 
of India , he gets either deputation allow vuco '^or gets tho pay of his grade in the chemical 
department 

<2 The officers of your depirtment have from time to time been examiners m tho 
Hniversities of Calcutta, Aladras and Bombay?—// Yes 

Q And this is not confined to officers who are, for tho time being lecturers in the 
university colleges ? — A No 

Q Many officers Lave oppoi tunities of knowing the university curriculum in this wav? 
— // Yes 

Q, In addition to those who are actually leotureis ? — A Yes 

Q And that facilitates the work of transferring an officer for lectnrer»hip ? — A Yes 

Eon’hle Pandit M M HJalavtya—Q How long has the Department of Geological 
Survey been in existence ?—A Foi about GO years, 
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Q Has the department kept it as an object before it that it should train Indians to qualify 
them for employment in the higher grades of the department? — A It is open to the research 
scholars that rve tram to apply for appointments in the departmentj and in practice 
they not infrequently apply foi posts in the ordinary way 

Q My point is has the department kept it before it as one of its objects that it should 
train Indians to qualify them for higher appointments in the department ?— A We have been 
for many years training men in the subordinate ranks of the department, but they do not 
necessarily qualify for appointments in the higher grade It is always open to them to apply 
for an appointment in that grade W e tram them to the best of our ability with a view to 
making them good geologists, not with the specific object of appointing them to the Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

Mr C B loiD — Q You have these research scholars Is it not one of the objects of 
research scholarships, that the scholars, if possible, should qualify themselves for recruitment 
to the department ? — A That is one of the olijects of the efforts we have made in educating them 
in geology in the Presidency College and the Calcutta University I think geological educa- 
tion was imtiated in Calcutta by the Geological Survey We have had more Indians in the 
subordinate branch of the service 

Sn B. J Tata — Q, Y^ou aio, of couise, fully acquainted with the mining and prospecting 
roles Don’t you think that the time has come for some modifications in the rules ? — A My 
attention has not been drawn to the necessity for fuither modifications 

Q The point is tint these rules were framed in the hist instance when the mmeial industries 
of this country ueie not fully dm eloped Prospecting licenses were guen to all soils of 
people u ho really had no lulention of developing the mineral resources of the country, but 
were selling them to outsidcis But now that a greater desire has ancen to woik the mineral 
deposits of the country and to work them into hnished articles, don’t you think that there 
should be some modification of the rules for prospecting and mining leases so as to enable the 
land fide workers who wautto develop the minerals into finished products to do so ? — A I think 
you ivnU find this entirely provided for in the mining rules I think it is a question of the 
administration of the mining rules lather than of the actual rules themselves 

Q The other thing is the area taken up Fonnerly the area was very limited The time 
has come when this limit should bo removed as regards mining leases ? — A I consider that the 
present limit of ten square miles IS generous When the mining rules were revised in 10 1 S, 
this point was considered and ten square miles was considered to be ample 

Mr C B Bow — Q Has not the independent prospector done very valuable work and is 
it not generally recognised that ho should be in a position to get something for his discovery ? 

—A Certainly 

Q A great deal of existing mineral workings owe their discovery to the independent 
prospector? — A. Yes 

Q He entails great risk and works for a long time and he will have to be encouraged? 

—4 I think it IB light to encourage him 

President — Q There is a scheme put before us that scholarships might be granted in 
England to men of the senior class, that is, assistant lectureis or demonstrators, or men who 
have done a certain amount of post graduate study, and it is proposed that they might be 
sent out to India and given scholarships partly at the expense of the Home Government 
and partly at the expense of the Indian Government, the share being a smaller one to the 
Indian Government If a system of that kind were adopted and scholars were biought foi 
tuo years at a time do you think there would bo suflicient woik for men of the kind in the 
way of geological research ?—‘A Yes 

Q Have you a sufficient number of problems that you could hand over at once ? — A I 

have a great many ' 

Q And that, you think, might facilitate recruitment to the department, that is to say, 
these men having' come to India it is liLolj and probable they would be more willing 
to accept sen ice than they would be if they were not in India ?—A It would enable me also 
to judge whethei they were suitable for Indian conditions 

llon’llc Pandit M M. Molaviija—Q, The department having been in existence for sixty 
xeais IB it not time that you should train a certain number of Indians to take up this kind of 

lesearch rather than import young men from English Unuefsities to take up this work ?— 

A W e do oui best to assist in geological education in India. 

<3 The whole question is after GO years of existence are you doing enough to train 
Indians for the highest kind of geological education so that it might not be necessary to 
import Englishmen to take up this kind of research work here ?■ — A That raises a very much 
larger and wider issue There are great many reasons why we have not been moie successful 
It IS not for want of effort on oui part Proposals weie put forward from time to time, 
first of all during the time of Mr Oldham, and subsequently by Sir 'Ihomas Holland, who 
w as responsible for the appointment of the present sub-assistants, and I have also given 
the matter much consideration 

Q Take for instance the lease of Japan It aid begin with inviting European and 
American professois to do their pioneering work both in education and industries, but 
it has trained up a large number of Japanese j oung men who are now working in the various 
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departments Wiat I mean to eaji is this, that with so well oiganised a department as 
the Geological Survey it should be quite possible to train up a suihcient number or Indian 
voung men— graduates— who would take up the most responsible work ?— J I should be very 
glad to see them in the department il they were suitable , we do all we can in this respect md 
I can safely say that we have always had that end in view, partioulany during the 
last hfteen years ’ 


Witness No. 133 

Me J N Gupta, ICS, Magtsirate and Collector of Eangpur. 

Weitten Evidence 

My Views on most of the subjects referred to in the questions have been embodied in 
Part II of my " Survey of the Indusfnes and Kesources of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
1907-08 " Most of these questions have also been recently reviewed in Chaptei X, Part V , 
of the Report of the District Administration Committee, 1913-14 With the conclu- 
sions leached by the Commission I am m general agreement and as I have no practical 
experience of either the management or the working of any industrial concerns, 1 do not 
think any useful puipose will be sened by my writing out in detail answers to the 
questions framed by your Commission Regarding the important question of the best form of 
assistance which Government might render to industrial enteipiise in Bengal and the form of 
administrative organization which will be necessary to give effect to the decision of Govern- 
ment in this matter, I have discussed at some length inja note which I wrote recently and a 
copy of which I now enclose for the information of the Commission I wish again to explain 
as I have already stated in my note that it was written with the special object of concentrat- 
ing attention on those aspects of the question which seem to bear most directly on the 
aspirations of the people of a mofnssil district in Bengal I am clearly of opinion that a 
co-operation between Government and the people on the lines indicated in the note is likely to 
prove of the greatest practical benefit under the present conditions obtaining in Bengal 
Under this scheme we shall be able not only to attract all such local capital as might be 
available but also to group all skilled labour of the locality which might be suitable for any 
particular industry The scheme will also provide the most powerful practical education of the 
people in industrial undertakings , for people always take a keener interest in a business in 
which their own money is at stake, and the result of the infusion of Indian capital into such 
joint concerns will serve the purpose of exciting in the people not only a keen personal interest 
in the opeiations of the company, but probably an inducement to training their sons for their 
future management 

With regard to the enquiry committed to the Industrial Commission I have the 
following suggestions to offer — 

I That for the indnstiies which the Commission might consider desirable to recommend 
to Government to be undertaken for purposes of demonstration as pioneer industnes, the 
people of the locality where the industry is to be started should be permitted to subscribe the 
capital 

In the Resolution of the Government of India indicating the scope of the enquiries to be 
made by the Commission, their recommendation with regard to such pioneer industnes has 
been expressly invited Eroni this Resolution it would also appear that Government would 
even be prepared to render direct or indirect financial assistance to industrial enterprises, 
should the Commisssion recommend such assistance to be given If Government be pre- 
pared to go so far and bo willing to undertake pioneer industries it may be assumed that 
Government will see no objection to encouraging joint stock enterprise to finance such 
industnes Inspite of all that has been said about the unwillingness of Indians, especially 
in Bengal, to invest capital in industual concerns, it is my firm conviction that if Govern- 
ment permit people of the locality where a particular industry is undertaken by Government 
to subsciibe the capital, there will be no lack of funds In Bengal it maj be true that the 
larger capitalists prefer investments in land and usury to industrial undertakings, and that the 
middle class bhadralogs have not \ ery much capital to invest, but it is also true that if there 
IS a reasonable prospect of financial success, there will be sufficient capital foithcoming even 
in Bengal The shyness of Bengali capital to flow into industrial channels is due to causes 
which will to a great extent be negatived if Government undertake to run the industries till 
their financial stabihty is assured I think I am not taking too sanguine a view when I anti- 
cipate that far from being any lack of capital Government may have to discriminate between 
capital which they will refuse and capital which they will accept 

In recommending joint stock enterprise to be developed simultaneously with the 
pioneenng of selected industries I am aware that my views are not in line with the opinions 
of those who hold that at the present stage of industnal enterprise in Bengal successful 
individual undertakings must precede joint stock concerns, and that small industnes and- - 
perhaps home industries are equally if not more important than large industnal undertakings 
reqninng capital which can best be raised by joint stock combinations These views are 
sound enough in their own waj, and both individual enterpnse and home industries have 
their legitimate functions in the industna,! advapcement of the country, but if wo cast our 
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03 e to tbe industnal ■woild outside India and compieliend the full significance of the part 
played by joint stock in revolutionizing the industrial conditions of the modern u 01 Id, we 
cannot possibly believe that India will be able to bold her own in the industrial competition 
of the world without the help of joint stock enterprise 1 think the education of the Indian 
in the value of joint stock enterprise must foim one of the most cardinal recommendations in 
any scheme foi the industrial regeneration of the country. 

I think the following arguments may he urged in favour of the adoption of the sugges- 
tion outlined above — 

(1) The education of the people in joint stock enterprise and the giowth of confidence in 
collective action will form a most poweiful stimulus in the industrial advancement of the 
country 

During the time the industry will be under Government control, the education of the 
shareholdeis of the concern will perhaps he indirect only, hut this period of piohation will he 
followed by the time when the entiie responsibility of management will devoh e upon them 

(2) The undesiiahility of Government competing with private enterprise has aluays been 
set forth as the chief objection to Government pioneering any industry The Secretary of 
State has a ery often given prominence to this view But if the capital is found not by 
Government but by private paities and Government undeitakes only to be responsible foi tb'e 
expert and financial management of the business till it becomes a financial success, a gieat 
deal of the objection to Government’s direct participation in industrial enterprise uill 
disappear 

(3) Government will not, therefore, be necessaiily confined to taking up such industries 
only as would come' strictly within the categoiy of pioneer industries 

No doubt it will be difficult to define what a “pioneer industry” is, for an industry 
which may he new to Bengal may be already a tried success in Madias, and in one sense no 
industij’' will really be a new experiment, foi although new to India it is probably already a 
flourishing industry in more than one foreign country outside India But perhaps Government 
yvould be justified in taking up an industry which is not likely to compete with another 
existing industry of a similar kind run by private enteipiise, at a place so close to the new 
industry as to make it likely for the latter industry' to encroach upon the existing sphere of 
influence of the older industry 

(4) If either the whole or a portion of the capital is found by the people of the country, 
it will be possible foi Government to undertake many more industries than yvould be the case 
if Government have to find the entire capital for each business it takes up 

(5) There would be no difficulty in finding a successor to Government to whom the 
industry would be made over after it is proved to be a financial success 

All the above advantages appear to be important and therefore although this suggestion 
has not hitherto found a place in the recommendations made either by the Provincial Govern- 
ments or pressed in the Councils by non-official members yet I venture to submit it for the 
consideration of the Commission 

Of course one can easily foresee many difficulties In the first place we will have to decide 
about the class of persons who will be entitled to subscribe to the joint stock enterprise 
proynded the offer of capital exceeds our requirements 

A second consideration will be yvliether Government will be justified in taking private 
money before it is assuied that the particular enterprise would be a financial success And in 
case of failure will not Government be running the risk of serious unpopularity ? ^s acoiollary 
to the above it might be asked yvhether it is hkely that the people wall subscribe money loi an 
enterprise whose financial success is not a proved ceitainty 

Lastly the legal position of Government and the shareholders and their respective 
liabihties will have to be carefully adjusted before the parties could undertake any joint 
enterprise 

The above difficulties, however, do not appear to be by any means insuperable and a careful 
and patient examination of the situation may very likely reveal the details of the arrangements 
yvhich might solve these difficulties 

As regards the first point one may perhaps venture the opimon at once that the people of 
the looahty wheie the enterprise is started should have the first preference to subsciibe the 
capital for it 

As regards the second group of our apprehensions it might be explained that Government 
is not likely to embark on any enterprise without adequate previous investigation And as 
machinery, expert management, and adequacy of capital are likely to be yyell proyided for 
undei Government supei vision theie are no reasons for anticipating failure As regards the 
uncertainty which must attach to all industrial enterpnse it is assumed that the sbaieholders 
will be prepaied to take the risk Another further precaution might be that in undertakings 
of which the final success might he at all doubtful no private money will be taken, and in all 
cases the exact position in, and the nature of, the risk taken should be clearly explained 
to all intending shareholders Such precautions aie not likely to make any diffcience to the 
floyv of capital 01 to shake the confidence of the people if they know that Government 
mean to do their best and the bus.ness will be earned on undei Government supei vismn and 
control 
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As re”‘'ir(ls the respective legal liabilities of Goveinniont and the shaicbolders the matter 
will require careful handling and patient e'camination of details Amongst other points it 

will have to bo consideied whether Goicmraeiit should guarantee a certain rale of dividend 

and nndertaLe to lecoup a certain peicentage of possible financial loss and in return cl iim 
a certain shaie of the profit in addition to the cost of marfagemeiit, etc 

II That the woih of Goveinmcnt in assisting industrial enterprise in the country 
should not be wholly centralised The now Department of Industry which it is assumed will 
be organised for each Piovincial Goiernment should not lemain a ccntialised force onlj, but 
theie should he a Department of Industry in each distiict and the industrial resources of 
each district should be examined and developed Industry should thus form a part of the 
oidinary programme of district administration like cO"Operatiic credit, education, and 
agiicultuie, and the Distiict officer should bo given a controlling voice in the affairs of this 
depaitment of the administration also If the mam object of the present moieraent be the 
industrial education of the people it will he obviously unwise not to enlist the active co-opera- 
tion of the District offioei in the moi emeiit 

If the above view be accepted, the points for dotcimiiiation would bo — 

(1) Whatshould bo the relation of the District officer with the Department of Iiulustry 

and the Diiectoi of Industries ? 

(2) What should bo the i elation of the District officei and the Department of Industry 

with the public with regard to industrial mattcra ? 

To take the second point first it will be readily admitted that the control of Government 
01 er industries which are selected for demonstration should bo thorough for the time Govern- 
ment IS responsible for the success of the business If it be decided to assist cottage indus- 
tiies through co opoiativc centi il banks or private individuals with money grants no such 
diiect control of Government over these industnes would perhaps either be desirable or 
necessaiy In theory the attitude of Goieinment officials towards tho new luoiement should 
be the same as laid down by the Government of India (llcsoliition of I7th June, 1014) for 
the co-operation moicment “The movement must in its essence be a popular one and 
nothing should bo done to weaken the feeling among co-opentois that it is based upon solf- 
relnnoe and mdepeudeuco “ And if m tho case of “ pioneer industries ” Government should 
elect to mteifere in industrial enterprise and manigc these iiidnstries through their own 
officeis such luterfercnoo will be only provisional audit will bo with tho object of encouraging 
the people to inv est capital m such industries and to ensure tho final success of tho industries, 
it being clearly understood that Goieinment contTol will come to an end tho moment these 
objects have been attained To ensure tbe co-oporation of tho public in tho mov cment, it 
might be desirable to have an "Advisor) Board" for each district lor dealing with industrial 
questions 

As regards the fust point the Director of Industries should no doubt bo finally responsible 
for the selection of special industries and have direct control over tho experts who might be 
appointed by Goveinmcnt to inn the indubtues Tho chief function of tho District officer 
would thus be to bung the new department in touch with the people and give the people 
that assurance and confidence in the undertakings of tho department which his close associa- 
tion with the movement is likely to inspire 

III That while from one point of view it would be desirable to have decentralization 
in the schemes which might be proposed for tho industrial development of tho country fiom 
another standpomt W'e should aim at co ordination between the diffeient schemes which 
might be advocated for the diffeient provinces While each province will hav e no doubt its 
own special needs and requneraents as also its special lesouices and capabilities, jet it is very 
important that all the schemes should bo carefully co-ordmafod with each other from an all- 
India point of view To illustrato my meaning bj a concrete example it may be submitted 
that on grounds of financial economy alono it would bo unnecessary foi each pi evince to have 
separate technological and other technical institutions of a similar Lind, but each prov nice 
should specialize m some particular branch of industrial education Similarly the w ant of 
a sufficient number of experts of the right typo may also make it necessary for two or more 
provinces to combine foi the purposes of appointing a suitable Diiector of Industries Thongh 
theoretically it might be advisable for Bengal, Behar, and Assam to ha ve separate Directors 
of Industries, 3 et it might bp found of more piactical adv antage to hav e one Director of 
Industries for all the three provinces 

2 That the above suggestions have an important piactical bearing on the issues raised at 
the present moment will be exemplified if we take the case of the Eangpur district for instance 
Bangpur amongst mofussil stations took a veiy piomment part in the attempt to revive 
industrial enterpiise in the country in the earlier daj s of the Swadeshi mov ement A weaving 
and spinning factory, a tanneiy, and a tobacco factory weie started in Bangpur, but all these 
ventuies shaied the fate of the other ill-equippcd, ill-managed and insnfficientlv financed enter- 
prises which then sprang up all ov ei the country The tannery has completelj disappeaied 
and the weaving factory was taken ovei by^ the promoteis of the present Bengal Lakshmi hlill 
The tobacco factory is still lingering on but it has practically ceased to work and the directois 
are on the look out to sell the concern on fav curable terms to any of the other successful 
companies which have crushed it out of existence But in spite of these failures, the people 
ol this district are most anxious to take advantage of tho piescut situation to stait some 
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industries in tlie district -wliicli might have a reasonable chance of success But eveiy one 
who is interested in the matter in any way is unanimous in holding that we shall be courting 
disaster again unless piovision is made for expert management of the concerns which might 
he started and foi placing the financial responsibility of the schemes m the bauds of persons 
■nhose integrity would be above suspicion It has accordingly been suggested that Govern- 
ment should be approached with a view to ascertaining — 

(1) "Whether airangemonts could bo made for deciding after expert enquiiy what 

industiies are likely to be successful in this district 

(2) Whether the sen ices of qualified experts would be available to take charge of such 

industries as might be selected, at least for a few years to come 

(3) Whether arrangements could be made for the direction and management of the 

enterprise by a Board which will have a Government officer as its President oi 

Managing Director 

If Government took the lead in making satisfactory arrangements regarding the above 
points there is a consensus of opinion that there will be no difficulty at all about the capital loi 
any industries which might be selected to be most suitable for Eangpur In fact it is confi- 
dently anticipated that the schemes are likely to be ovei subscribed 

As regards the industiies which will be suitable foi Eangpur, tobacco and sugarcane 
would obviously seem to offer the most likely scope for successful enterprise It is true that 
tobacco has been tried and h is failed, but management was defective, the machinery was old 
fashioned and capital altogethei insufficient Expert enquiry might of conise show that there 
lb no scope foi another tobacco concern in the picsidoncy as there are alieady other success- 
ful cigarette conceins possessing large capital which have captured the market and whose 
policy it has been to ciiish and choke oft all new ventures by expendituie, if necessary, of 
lavi'-h sums of money But, on the other hand, due weight should be attached to the faet that 
Eangpur grows moie tobacco than any other district in Bengal and Gooch Behar the othei 
tobacco producing area in Bengal adjoins Eangpui and there is no other tobacco factory in 
East Bengal If, howcvei, a cigarette factory bo considered inadvisable we may consider whe- 
ther the manufacture of cigirs specially of those kinds known as Burma cigars would not be 
a suitable industry foi Eangpui The soil of Eangpur has been found suited for the produc- 
tion of every varictj of tobacco and theie cannot bo any doubt that the tobacco leaf required 
foi Burma cigars could bo locally giown in Eangpur The demand foi Burma cigars is 
growing every day and perhaps more Buima cigais arc now smoked in Bengal than cigars of 
any othei kind Tlieic maj bo scope for the manufacture of stick tobacco in this district 
'Iho manufacture of sugar also would seem to offei a very good opening in a district like 
Eangpur 1 understand tlut the Assam Government have stalled a large sugar faotoi-y and 
the lesults obtained have already been very encounging Eangpur already grows a fair 
amount of sugarcane The area under this crop is daily increasing and there are large tiacts 
of uncultivated lands in thanas Badaigunj, Mithapuksir and Piigunj which are reported to be 
lit for the cultivation of sugarcane 

In connection w ith the manufacture of both tobacco and sugarcane it might be men* 
tioncd that experiments are being carried on at the Government farms in this district with 
the special object of introducing better varieties of these crops which will have a heavier 
jield and of which the produce will be of a supeiior quality 

Besides sugar and tobacco there are some persons who think that the manufacture of 
paper might also piove to be a profitable business in Eangpur Comparatively large supplies 
of bamboo and glass of vaiious kinds are available in this district and the railway communi- 
cations are good A paper factory m Eangpui will be within easy reach of possible markets 
for paper 

Another feasible scheme w ould bo the starting of an aluminium factory in Eangpur 
There IS no such factory in Eastein Bcngal_ where the demand for enamelled ware and 
aluminium ware is enormous and is daily increasing 

Of course the labour f ictor in connection with all these possible industries is not altogethei 
favourable and the wages of labour in this district aie compniatively dearer than in Behai and 
‘Western Bengal 

As regards the question of technical management, it is suggested that the expert who is 
to run the industry should be selected by Government on the sole consideration of capacity 
foi managing the business, without any icgard to his nationality or any other personal 
considerations But the greatest stress is laid on Government appointing a Board of Directors 
with an official chairman just as the chairmen of the central co-opeiative banks are officials 
A specially selected and trained deputy collector or an oflicei of the Iinancial or Account 
Department may be made the chan man The other membeis of the Board might be selected 
fiom the shareholders of the joint stock concern 

3 There IS still another p 11 ticulai in which Eingpui would desire local coiisideiation 
There is a scheme on foot for the establishment of a Umveisity college in tins distiict which 
will teach the usual arts and science courses prescribed by the Umveisity There is a strong 
feeling however that as the people aic subsciibmg such alaige sum of money amounting 
to five lakhs of rnpees it would be eminently desiiable if in addition to general education np 
to a ceitain stand nd- an'angements could be made for imparting technical and industnal 
education on some well ddinocl practic il subjects which would help the young men of tbo 
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distncfc to male tbeir living m imlustnal jvocations The technical education might relate 
preferably to industries which it might bo decided to start in Ilangpur, and for which there 
may be scope in Rangpur Another special leason which makes such a suggestion worth 
■' considering is that at Rangpur we ha\e already got a technical school which teaches survey, 

carpentry and black-smithing and which is maintained lomtly by the Distnct Board and 
Government It is felt .that the amount of good done by tbis institution is perhaps not 
commensurate with the amount of money spent on it fiom public funds, and an expansion 
of the institution on mdustiialhnes will be a very desirable improvement The Rangpur 
public will be prepared to subscribe more money if the existing school were made an annexe 
of the proposed Rangpui College with an ariangement for some forms of practical industrial 
education The Commission may, therefore, consider whether it may not be advisable to have 
one or two distiict industrial institutions on the above lines instead of having only 
centralized technological and industiial institutions at Dacca and at Calcutta 

4, It IS hardly necessary to point out that this note deals with only one aspect of the 
intricate problems which the Industrial Commission have been asked to examine, and the 
suggestions offered in this note have special reference to the conditions which obtain in the 
Presidency of Bengal The manner in which mdustiial enterprise can be developed and 
encouraged in Bengal through 30 int stock combinations under Government patronage and 
supporf has alone been dealt with Even for Bengal such impoitant questions as the 
encouragement of cottage industiies through co-opeiative cential banks and othoiwise, the 
startmg of a central State bank for advancing loans to individuals and companies on 
adequate secmity have not been touched Nor have I expressed any opinion on such questions 
as the extension of railw’ay facilities anf the re adjustment of railway lates, the abolition of 
excise duties, and the imposition of countervailing duties on import of State subsidised 
commodities from othei countries. Not that I am not aware that the satisfactory settlement 
of these impoitant questions will have a powerful influence in deciding the fate of any new 
industry which might be undertaken many pal t of India hut this note is written with the 
object ot concentrating attention on those aspects of the question which seem to bear most 
directly on the aspirations of the people of a mofussil distnct in Bengal 


Obai, Evidence, 12te December 1916 

Hoti’lle Str Faztdhhoy OurrtmhTioij — Q You discnminate between capital which the 
Government wall lefuse and the capital which they will accept What do yon mean by 
that? — A I mean that Government will have to fix a certain standard according to which 
they will have to decide about the financing of pioneer ludustiies In cases where a jnoneer 
industry is over-subscribed, Government will have to decide whose money they should 
accept and whose money they should refuse to have 

Eon’ hie Str R E, Moolherjee — It is not the intention of the Government to prevent 
anybody from coming forward to invest capital, 'In the case of a joint stock enterpiisep why 
do you say 'that Government may say who can come in and who should not ? — A The whole 
point IS that Government should encourage joint stock enteiprise, and when any pioneeiing 
industry is taken up. Government should allow private peisons to subscribe the money while 
they would undertake to manage the business for the persons contributing the money 

Q Your idea is put in such a way as to give the meaning that Government may prevent 
anybody from putting in his money ? — A I think there is some misunderstanding The idea 
which I put forw ard here is that instead of Government finding the money for the concerns 
capital should be found by the people of the locality, and that Government should only under- 
take the management of the business What I mean is that Government need not go so far 
as both to find the capital and also to manage the business But if people come forward to 
raoscribe Government wdl only accept the management, allowing the people to subscribe 
The two things aie quite different 

Q You mean that private people will form a joint stock company under the patronage of 
Government ? — A Yes, under the patronage of Government 

Q Do yon think you will get people in Rangpur to do it ? — A Everywhere in Bengal, 
The great difiiculty is want of confidence I am talkmg of Bengal only 

Str F E Steioart — Q, Have you tiied to get together an Industrial Committee in Rang- 
pur? — A No 

Q Hai e you got men in the district who would be suitable ? — A I think there are 
They are not experts but they take an interest in industrial undertakings 

Q Your suggestion is that they should meet together under the piesidenoy of the District 
officer and in turn pass on infoimation to the Provincial Diiector of Industries ? — A Yes and 
also to the people of the district It will deal and keep itself in touch with both sides, on the 
one hand uith the people of the district and on the other with the official organization 

Q Do you think that laboni is likely to present any difficulty m Bengal ? — A There may 
he difficulties m a certain nay Of couiso I do not know how exactly cooly wages in Bengal 
compare with wages in othei paits of India but I know the rate is very high in Bengal 

Q Is there any disinclination to work?— ,4 There is no such thing People will work any 
length of time so long as they get the money. At present most of the laboiii is Beharee 
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labour, Tbo agricultunsts aio very rN oil o£E and employ lured labour for field rvorlr, conse- 
quently wages liavo risen in Bengal compared with the rates picvailing in tbe adjoining 
piovmco of Bibar 

Q As you greatlj develop industry will jou Imo to get imported labour oi is tbe local 
labour sufiicicnt ?—-d I tbiiilv. a certain amount of labour will have to be biougbt fiom outside 
I anticipate that the ranks of tbo poorer bbadralog classes will also supply woikmen for tbo 
new industries 

Q "With reference to what 3 on said in reply to Hon’blo Sii R N bTookbotji don’t you 
think tint it would be a good tiling if at the time Government declared its intention of pionoLr- 
ing an industry Government made airangomonts with business people to take over tbe business 
side of it ? — A That could be done only in places vvboro such business men aio available and 
when Government bad coiifidonco in (bo business ability of tbo persons who might be asked 
to in mage tbo business But in such cases also^ I would recommend that Goveuiment should 
vv itch over tbo management and see that tbo concern is run on sound lines and that tbo 
management is satisfactorj' 

Q It would be a rather serious responsibility foi Government to iindoitakc? — A Yes, 
and it would bo for Government to decide what amount of responsibility it should take in such 
ci=03 But such a nuinbor of concerns vvliicb vveio stalled and managed by Indians failed in 
tins part of tbe country tb it I tbiiik it would bo aw iso thing to begin with Government 
control 

Q. Who will manage ? — A Government will have to find evports for tbo teclimcal 
management of tbo concerns, but ordinary reiponsiblo officeis of Government could be deputed 
to bo managing directors 

Q Tbo management could not bo carried on bj tbo ordinary Gov ciiimont officerb ? You 
could not ask tbo JJitlnct oTicers to do the lliing? — A No Evperts will have to be appointed 
for the purpose 

Hr G Jj, Low — Q I undcriland that voiii principal point is that in starting a fectorj 
for any new industry, the consideration of the compirativo readiness of the local men to invest 
money in local enterprises is important? — A Yes 

<2 The local capitalist will more readily invest in local enterprises ? —,4 That is not the 
only point of view from winch I have considered this matter 

Q WiHi reference to what yon say about tbo manufacture of cigars, are tbo cigars made 
by machinery ? — A No, by band We have started the manufacture of cigars on a small scale 
only. The rocorcmondalions I have made in this part of my note aro merely my suggestions 
I liavc no C'qiort knov lodge regarding tlicso matters 

Q You speak of the technical school at Rangpiir Can you say what happens to the 
pupils of the school ? — A "Wo l>.ccp a register to find out what happens to boys Alosb of them 
disappear One or two havo staitcd shops Some have boeomo teachers There is only 
carpentry and smithory (aught 

Q "What arc the class of people who want to take up smith’s work ? — A Some of them 
are the sons of carpenters and siniths and some aro poor men who have no other work 

Q lYhnt becomes of the men of the artisan classes who come to tbe school? — A Some 
start shops One person iii Bogra is doing very well The majority disappear and it is not 
known w Int happens to them 

Q. Arc they of the artisan typo? — A There aro very few hbadralogs as tbe term is 
generally under-tood Jlost of them follow the trade ns a beroditaiy proCessioii 

Q Is il the object of the fathers vvlicii they' send their sons to the school that they should 
become teachers ? — A Any how that is w hat most of tlicm hnv o to fall back upon They must 
have some capital to start Ihcir own shops They probably do uot find the money 

Q Bo they take up positions as teachers? — They do In our distiict wo aro starting 
manual {raining in most of our schools That will give occupation to most teachcib of this 
class because (hero vycro no such clnssCb before 

Q The Rangpnr district is an average district foi Bengal in point of wealth and develop- 
ment? — A It is average It is a lilllo ahov c the avenge in regard to wealth It has got 
very imoprtant agncuUunl products ]t is more prosperous than some of the East Bengal 
districts. It Ins tobacco which is not grown except in Gooch Behar and a few other places 

llon'llc Pandit il/, M Malai'pn — Q You say that if tlio Goveinmont will undertake to 
responsible for (he export and financial management of a business then people will come foi- 
ward to subscnl 0 Bub suppose that vvitboul being icsponsiblc for tbe oxpeit and financial 
management, tbo Government merely lent tho aid of some officer who would investigate a 
proposal and express an opinion about it, would (hat not cnconngo tho public to subscribe? — 
A That will to a certain extent, but not to tho same extent as it w ould, if Gov ernment started 
pioneer industries on the lines I have recommended 

0, That 18 a large proposition ? — A It is a question wbelher tbe Government will bo 
prepared to go so far as that 

Q Supposing Government guarantees a certain lato of dividend in a particular business, 
would that not bo enough inducement ? — A It may bo, but whether it will be w ise or not, on 
^lat pomt I am not prepared to express an opinion. 1 do not thmk that Government ought 
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to guarantee dividend without knowing what is going to happen to iny industry, for if a 
Government guaianteed industiy fails, not only will that disciedit this form of Government 
help, but it wdl probably strengthen the hands of those who are against Government help to 
industrial undertakings in any form, 

Q If the Government helps, it will help only aftei making duo imestigation If the 
Government then'helps, would it not encoungo people? — J I think it will 

Q You say that you have a technical school at Eangpur and that the people ha\o 
subscribed 5 lakhs ? — J That is for a collegd 

Q Is not the importance of technical and indubtnal education sufficiently recogni/ed in 
Raiigpur to induce the people to put all this money in improving the technical sf bool and 
raising it to an institution of the kind you recommend l—J I donbt it Tcoplo do not put 
much value on industrial education at present foi manj leasons As long as there are no in- 
dustnes in this countiy, there is not much scope for industinl education I could not call on 
the people of the district to raise & lakhs for an industrial school of which the future is vcrj 
indefinite 

Q CanT the people sit together and discuss the kind of instniction for which theio is 
room ? — A They will do so At present the technical school does nothing hut teach carpentry 
and smitheiy of a very elementary kind and it is a misnomer to call it an industml school 

Q Suppose you intioduce eleotiical engineering and mechanical engmeei mg ’ — I There 
aie engineering college^ in Bengal There is not much object in sfai ting another lYhat we 
want is some kind of industrial education in such subjects as leathci tanning, sugai, paper and 
glass making Our technical and industiial schools will not ho mnch appiouiltd oi sought 
aftsi until they arc able to impaitsuch practical and theoielieal instruction as will cpnlify the 
students to stait successful business enterprises of then own 

Q You want the Government to stait coopontuc central hanks for industries on the 
lines of the banks foi agricultural puiposes lor small industiies ? — A Yes 

0, You also want tho Government to help cottago industries through these contial 
hanks ? — A Yes 
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Q 1, — have had some expononce in promoting coal companies, chiefly, however, ns a 
mining adviser For a reasonably sound proposition I havo always found that capital is 
fairly easily seouiod in the country ^ 

Q 4 — I haVe had experience of Government financial aid in West AnEtralm where 
agricultural entei prises are largely and successfully financed on Government loans Mithout 
( his assistance the agncultural production would not hav o achieved half its success, m fact 
the country has been cniefly built up on loans to tho settleis 

Q 5 (3) — It IS self-evident that something requires to ho done to stimulate new 
industnes and there must he reasons why enterprise is not forthcoming in a country rich in 
natural resources and cheap labour Capital is easily secured in India to float an existing 
and sound entei prise it fights shy however of a now industry in a country like this wheie 
there are no resident experienced experts to advise or initiate and tram raw lahoui Under 
these burdens the alternative seems to bo Government aid to tide ov er the initial stages I 
therefore think that a guaianteed dividend foi a limited period would induce greater progress 
111 new indushies, otherwise privately they will only giadually be evolved 

Q 6 (4) — Government aid or its equivalent could satisfactorily bo loaned wherever 
the capital security, such as agrioultuial land and its impiovements, would he a substantial 
mortgage against the loan This should give an immense fillip to the productive possibilities 
heie where the ryot is too poor to finance the extension of his cultivation to any extent 

(5) India suffeis through its crude and consequently expensive methods in subsidiary 
industries To overcome this I think Government might originate on a largo scale, 
schemes of practical demonstration, which would rapidly teach and spread tho knowledge 
of the eoonomio adaptability of mechanical means in hen of the ciude ways in vogue 

This should be followed by giving assistance in machineiy and plant on the hue purchase 
system I have in view the numerous possibilities of leduction in cost foi reaping, win- 
nowing, threshing, as well as the mechanical means utilised in other and allied agricultural 
productions In industries in India where up to-date methods aie employed th'e cost of 
production is lower than the European standard on iccount of cheapness of labour, whereas in 
those productions wheie crude methods still prevail, it can eithei not or only just compete 
with othei conntiies thiough tho expense attached to hand lahoui without the assistance oi 
meohanioal means 
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Q 25 —Supplementary surveys of 'the unwoihed coal fields would he of advantage to the Snireyg for 
coal trade The existing geological reports should he strengthened by a more detailed indastnal 
practical enlargement suitable to modern requirements purposes 

Q 43 —My expeiience of the land policy of the Government IS chiefly confined to the land policy 
Sonthal Paiganas where the policy is paiticularly letiogressive and has proved veiy detiimen- 
tal to business pi ogress 1 he law appaiently gives all facilities for mining enterprise, but 

the application of these laus lies with the Government officers who may use their own discre- 
tion in their application and thereby cause endlesp delay The acquirement of a higha of land 
seems to be of profound importance, whilst two yeais retarding of an industry beneficial to the 
province is of no consequence 

The Government of this province should, from a business point of view, define to its 
officeia what the limitations are on the development of its mineral industries, instead of 
following, as nov, an undecided policy, which hills entei prise 

Q 97 — As regards coal the facilities offered hj' the railways aie on the whole quite Eiiln-ays 
leasonable and piogiessive particularly with the Bengal Nagpur Eailway which has been the 
gainei theiebv The East Indian Railway is more conservative and in numerous instances 
has been retiogressive A railway, in my opinion, should adopt a liberal policy as far as the 
ultimate good to the country is concerned, though foi the time being it may react in parti- 
cular instances to the detriment of the railway company 

The shoit wagon supplj to the collieries is pioierhial, but I don’t think an increase in the^ 
w'agons would ovei come the difficulty The solution appears to he in increased facilites to''’^ 
secure an accelerated despatch of wagons 

Q 110 — It lb an understood maxim that coal properties are handicapped owing to Genei <1 
uncertain titles, especially in the exploitation of a new coal held It seems leasoifable to expect 
that Government should assist in a solution of this problem Man) properties are standing 
idle and future fields are avoided because of this unceitamty 

Lahoui shortage could, I believe, with the co-operation of an industrial Government, he 
very much overco ne to the tremendous gam of the country 

It is noteworthy that the supply of 99 per cent of the miners, come from within 30 
miles of the coal fields and about one-half of these aie migratory during the festive and 
cultivating penods and this pi obably affects the outturn as much as 30 per cent Moreover 
the independence of this laboui is intolerable, due to the fact tint there is keen competition 
to secure it There must be millions of labourers in the countiy who possess no cultivable 
lands or continual employment and fiom whom recruiting is possible 

I believe the dissemination of technical knowledge among the overseers would not be of 
an) great utility to the coal industry This class of laboui requires to be essentially practical, 
and this lesult can only he gained by long experience in the mine The introduction, thiough 
the medium of a technological institute, of a scientifically educated overseer, would not 
compensate for the lack of practical knowledge To produce the combined practical and 
theoretical man is, I believe, unworkable at the present stage of Indian education among the 
working classes A technological college at Dhanbaid would only serve a useful pui^pose in 
training intending managers and undei -managers as is done at Sibpur 

The utilization of bye-pioducts is a branch of industry which gives great promise of a 
successful future not only as a remuneiative investment, but as tending to promote and 
improve other connected industries Its late introduction is due to the snyness of capital to 
accommodate itself to a new venture in which India has had no experience It also points to 
assisting materially in solving the greater utilization of second class coal 

I see no possible opening foi establishing other industries of consequence In JLaria or 
Ranigunge coal fields engineering may be advantageously increased 


Oral Evidence, 12th December 1910. 

President — Q How long have you been in India 1—A 11 years 
Q You were engaged practically the whole time as a mining engineei ? — A Yes, 

Q You say that you have some experience of Government financial aid in West Australia 
where agncultuial enteiprises are largely and successfully financed by Government loans 
Could you give us very dioitly any idea of the system by which this is done ? — A Fust of, all 
there is the agncultuial bank which loans money at the rate of 5 per cent and this money has to 
he repaid within 30 years In the first 5 years nothing is paid and then the capital and 
the interest begin to be paid together The whole thing is paid off in 30 years The man 
takes a certain number of acres from the Government according to the quality of the land 
suitable for him He generally has £50 himself and by borrowing a certain sum of money 
from the agncultuial bank he is able to start work Hu is only allowed the money on making 
certain improvements One is cleanng the land, that is, clearing it of trees and preparing 
it for the plough Another is a dam to provide against shortage of water , another is fencing, 
and another is a certain amount of stock for breeding purposes Then over and above that, 
there is a tremendous ariangemcnt with firms who give machinery on the hire purchase 
system This help is not given by Government, 
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q Do the Government take any eccnnty for the Joan ?—J They Jnve a mortgage on the 
property 

Q You say that you have been away from Australia for some time and j on do not know 
whether many of these mortgages have been taken up or not ? — J It it not so long since I 
came from there, about three years Very few aie going into liquidation I read the papers 
and there are very few such cases to my knowledge 

Mr C H how — q Did Tou get a considerable amount of Inlian capital or was your 
capital mostly European ? — A Mojtly European capital 
Q Some Indian capital did come foiw ard ? — A Yes 
q Mostly from what class of people ? — 7i Maiwaris 
q Not as a rule from Bengalis? — A No 

q You think that Bengalis are now inclined to invest ill coal companies’ — A They do 

as they get into the Imow ledge of thing-, Vhcii the} got more knowledge of mining thea 
realise things better 

q And that makes them more apt to invest in coal mines carried on by anybody whetlioi 
European or Indian? — A Quite so 

President — Q Has o you get any supplementary remarks?— I think it would he a 
good thing if we had better conditions for labour If their lioiisiiig cojiditions and thoir 
domestic conditions genarally wcie iniproacd I think (hey would be attneted much more 

q Are there not impiovenieiits being made in the coal fields ? — A That is aery gradual 
It has taken 10 yeais to get, say, 25 per cent of what wc desire 

Q TVhet steps do } ou propose in ordei to accelerate the rate of progie's ? — A I do not 
think it 13 possible for Government to take any steps 
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<2« 1-3. — I am the sole partner of Messrs D B Mehta & Co I have been con- 
nected with a numboi of companies with limited liability, the Empress of India Cotton 
Mills, Limited, being managed by us Wo have never experienced any difiicnlty in raising 
the capital required for the concerns with which we have been connected , In each < iso the 
share capital was suhscribed within a few weeks after publication of the prospectus We put 
our own money in the concern, and a good poifion of the capital used to he subscrihed by 
friends If theie remained a balance still, we had no difiicnlty in making it up by advances 
from our bankers The condition of Bengal was in those days different fiom what it is now, 
and Europeans and businessmen alone thought of investing their money in joint-stock 
companies Now the people have come to evince some interest in such investments Bnt the 
outstanding featuie of the position is that shares m companies floated by respecfablo parties 
commanding public confidence would be easily taken up, while other companies would find 
considerable difiicnlty in raising the capital A good deal depends upon the personality of the 
managing agent or agents This must always be so Of late there has been a wholesome 
expansion in light i ail ways, and it has been duo to a largo extent to the fact that in most 
cases a minimum return is guaranteed eithei by the ,bccre(arv of State for India or by tho 
Secretary of State for India and the Provincial Gov ernment or by the Distiiot Bo ird concern- 
ed A large portion of tho share capital has been subscribed by Indian investois Until, 
howfver, a few years ago Euiopeans figured largely as share-holders of yoint-stock companies, 
Indian capitalists confining their investments to Government promissory notes, municipal 
debentures and port trust debentures Of tho Indian shareholders the bulk belono- to the 
middle classes The money subscribed by these people must be their savings 

Industrial enterprise m India has not reached that stage of full development when the 
contingency mentioned in question No 3 should be faced as a seiious factor Some mills do 
work short time at inteivals Before the boom due to the War, the jute mills of Bengal, foi 
instance, had to leduce their production by working only a few days m the week A shoit time 
ago the Bombay cotton mills also wanted to work, and some did work, short time to remove 
the glut in the stock of finished goods The oil mills of Calcutta and the suburbs also adopt 
that method for reducing production with a view to keep up prices. Bnt in each case the 
circumstances justifying the measure are exceptional and of a more or less temporary nature 
In my opinion, the broad proposition that in any industry here more mills have been started 
than can be maintained in full time employment lacks justification 

Q 0 ^(1) I would have this sort of help only in exceptional cases , for instance, in cases 

in which the individual oi the company attempts to introduce and popularise a new but 
promising industry The principle governing these grants-iii-aid should be that the party 
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seeking the aid is engaged lU work which would otheiwise hive to be undertaken by Govern- 
ment By w ly of illustration I would ]ust mention match, dye, glass and wood pulp indus- 
tnes This list is only illustrative and is by no means exhaustive There may be other 
industries equally de^serving of support Each application for support will have to be decided 
on its merits, but the guiding principle should be, as noted above that from the importance 
of the particular industry to the general interests of the people and the country, Government 
might well undertake it, and that the pecumaij' help lelieves Government of a duty which, 
but for the start made by the piivate patty concerned, would have to be undertaken by 
Government soonei or later 

(2) Bounties and subsidies should be governed by the same principle The main 
difEeience in the case of this sort of help is that it should be for a shorter period than money 
grants-in-aid It is quite likely that certain industries, which fiom their influence upon the 
general interests of the country have an Imperial importance, cannot be run as profitable 
concerns foi long years In then case money grants-in-aid would be preferable There may 
he other industries again, like the match industry, which would best be developed by starting 
a large number of small factories in out-of-the-way places — in hills and forests A system of 
grants-in-aid would encourage such industiies 

(3) The policy of guaranteeing dividends may be adopted with proper safeguards The 
system has certainly helped the expansion of light railways or feeder lines 

(4) I thoroughly approve of the idea of granting loans to private concerns Before now 
suggestions have been made at least in two cases for advances to such concerns — ^to the Dacca 
Bool Bool Soap Company and the Ambala Glass Works If the system had been in vogue 
then, both those concerns could have been saved 

^ (5) I do not approve of the supply of machinery and plant on the hiie-puichase system 

as V general proposition, but such a system would hare a marked effect upon Indian agnoul- 
ture It IS necessary in the case of agriculture which has not much capital to back it up 
Coiiceins with command of capital do not deserve this help In the case of the sugar industry 
which IS mostly in the hands of petty capitalists, the system is equally necessary Indian 
conditions at piesent make it difficult foi the industry to bo carried on in large centralised 
factones Salt lefineriea can be developed in the suggested w’ay 

(6) Provision of part of share capital would be necessary in the case of difficult industries 
which require a large capital for successful working We want this sort of help also for the 
development of Indian ludustiies, but the question wheie it would be more effective than any 
of the othei methods, will always depend upon the ciicumstances of each case 

(7) The guaranteed Government purchase of products does not appeal to me It must 
never be forgotten that Government money is public money, and the greatest caution must 
be observed in appl 3 ing it to purposes for which it is not primarily raised The condition 
that products must be purchased by Government for a limited period can only be imposed 
where these products replace foreign imports on Government account or when they are 
required by Government Otherwise the products purchased wjth public money will be 
wasted for want of scope for utilisation In this last case the industry could be helped as 
well with bounties and subsidies or in any of tire other ways specified under the head of 
Government aid to industries Whj then this indirect help ? At the same time I would 
■certainly insist upon Government supplying their own wants by purchasing articles made in 
India in preference to those imported from abroad 

Q 6 — As a matter of general principle when public money is applied for the support 
of industnes. Government should have some control over those mdustries This control 
need not he of a uniform nature We should have Government directors in the two cases 
where dividend is guaranteed and part of the capital is subscribed by Government No 
control IS necessary where only money is advanced as loan, or machinery and plant are 
supplied, or the purchase of products IS guaranteed Loans to industrial concerns must be 
secured debts as in the case of takavi loans, or secured by mortgages of the land, building, 
etc Machinery and plant can be supplied either on the hire-purchase system or lent by 
Government on the applicants finding proper sureties This condition of sureties may be 
dispensed with when the supply is through a co-operative credit society In case of money 
gtants-in-aid, bounties and subsidies, I would insist upon periodical inspection of the concerns 
by Government officers and audit of the accounts by Government auditors 

Q 7 — I have no experience of pioneer factories In India we have not done much in this factones 
line The only expeiience before the Indian public is that of Madras The chiome leather 
industry and the aluminium industry owe their development, according to general report, to 
State pioneering, but we here are not in possession of details In Japan the State pioneers 
industnes systematically On this point too we have not got detailed information 
Mr C J Hamilton has been to Japan to study the whule question of the development of 
Japanese industries, but his observations aie not before the public Without olamuug 
any experience of pioneer f ictories, I may state it as my general opinion that the State has 
a duty in the matter in an undeveloped country like Indi i The people aie ueivous and 
capital IS shy The best w ay to push forward new industnes is by demonstiating their 
possibilities as dividend-eaming ooncems before the public In my opinion, pioneer factories 
wdl be useful in this country 
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n 8 Government ebould inoneei industriLS by starting factories wbicb mil bo noiked 

bv them only so long as private capitalists do not come forward to buy them up Purely 
pioneer factories cannot be converted into permanent Government enterprises. Ibere mayj 
hoTvever be some faotoiies wbicb Goverhment would like to retain in tbeir onn bands peima- 
nently for tbe supply of tbeii own lequirements Tbe Government Harness and Saddlery 
Factory at Cawnporcj for instance, has served in tbe days gone by tbe purposes of a pioneer 
factory, but is maintained, and rigbtly, as a permanent Government enteipiise 

Q 10 — In my opinion airangements should be made foi tbe establishment of special 
banks foi tbe suppoit of industrial conceins They should have greater latitude as regards 
advances and investments From tbe necessity of tbe case current accounts cannot be allowed 
in these banks, and gieater restrictions upon witbdiawals of fixed deposits are required The 
law relating to liquidation too mil have to be modified It must not be open to one or two 
or even a few sbareboldeis to forco the concern to go into liquidation The existing banks 
tan help industiial concerns by making advances against tbe stock of materials and the 
finished products I have beard it complained that the lespectable banks aie too stiict in tbe 
matter of advances, and weak concerns, those that are most in need of it, find difficulty in 
getting money Our firm, bowevei, nei ei had this experience The point requires ini estigation 
But I'may take this opportunity to offer one suggestion The inles relating to current 
accounts should be revised, and the minimum mouthlv balance upon which interest is allowed 
might be reduced with profit to trade and industry Undei the piesmt ariangements the 
cash in the hands of the middle classes is not emplojcd for the support of trade This is a 
loss The cash in the hands of the individual holders may be and is small, but the total will 
come up to a good round sum Efforts should be made to attract this capital to trade and 
industry through the banks This can best be done by having a low minimum monthly 
balance for current accounts There would be an appreciable increase in loanable capital as'a 
consequence, and perhaps in the bank rate of interest The late of interest at times is high 
"With moie liberal rules foi curient accounts and a larger number of these accounts, the poli- 
tical situation will also impioie There will be fewer inducements for dacoit}' and buiglary 

Q ,!'■ — The principles indicated above will be enough to prevent Government aid 
competing with existing, or discouiaging fiesh, priiate enter piise 

Q 14 — There should be no limitations on Government aid to a new enteipiise if it 
competes with an established external trade In view of largei interests to be served all 
consideiations of prejudice to existing inteiests must be put aside in detei mining this question 
of Government aid to industries Existing industries must be protected and new industries 
established with Government aid, and if in this scheme of State assistance individual interests 
suffer, we must boldly face that contingency 

Q 17 — The sei vices of Government experts can be lent to private firms or companies on 
condition of the salaries of such expeits duiing the whole period of deputation being borne 
by the private turns oi companies concerned and all then tiavellmg expenses being paid by 
them, and on the further condition that the recommendations of the experts shall be 
communicated to Government with full liberty either to publish them at discretion, or to 
communicate them privately to such firms oi companies as may need them 

Q 18 — The -general principle to be followed in such cases is that the interests of 
individuals must be subordinated to national interests Whenever therefore Government 
are of opinion that the results of reseaiches should be published for public information oi , 
communicated to other firms or companies in the interests of the nation, there should be 
nothmg to prevent such couise being followed Care should, however, be taken to minimise 
as much as possible the attendant loss, if any, to the firms or companies at whose instance 
the researches have been made These firms or companies may be entitled to money comjien* 
sation in some cases, the amount of which shall not exceed the money spent by them over 
the researches 

Qs 19 and 30 —There is ample scope for demonstration factories in India We want 
them in Bengal too The form is immateiial, and must vaiy with local conditions and the 
necessities ot the industry sought to be improved in this way No general rule can be laid 
down In Bengal demonstration factories might with advantage be staited for tbe silk 
industiy and the sugar industry A factory for the demonstration of 'the simplest and the 
cheapen process of decorticating ihea would prove highly beneficial to the whole piovmce, 
Jute has done for Bengal a great deal , rhea might equally do a lot The cultiv'ation is not 
diflicult, there is always a brisk demand for the fibre outside India But the drawback is the 
rhea fibre cannot be remov ed so easily as jute About 35 years ago a company, wath some 
pretensions as to capital and dneotorate, started rhea cultivation neai Tribem, but the industiy 
tailed Oui cultivators aie clever enough to leain a simple piocess of decortication, and once 
they know how to extract the fibie at a small cost and they know fui-thei for eeitam that there 
will be no difficulty m selling it, cultivation of ihea will expand rapidly, giving the people of 
the piovmce a third important ciop of incalculable potentialities Demonstration farms for 
fte improvement of agriculture are equally needed Under the inspiiing guidance of Sii 
Horace Plunkett Ireland has gained immensely by demonstiations in impioved ao’iiculture 
There is no reason why the same method shonld not answer well here ° 

Q 23 —It may be advant igeous to have researches made in England for special subjects 
in which India is intoiestcd This matter of decoitication of rhea, foi instance, m'ght be 
investigated in the United Kingdom with gieater advantage French people have been 
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ongiged in this leseaich for sometime past Similai reseaiches aie being made in otbci 
countiies on the Continent The investigators in England will have neai at hand i mass ot 
niiformatiofi* which no man in India can get eisilj Besides^ they will have a bettei 
knowledge of the.nonditions of the maiket The geneial rule legulatmg ajipoitionment of 
subjects for leacaich between the t\v o countiies should be that, foi subjects in which a 
ccitain amount of spadeuoik Ins alieady been done in the West and the market for the 
article is in the West, the research should he undei taken in the United Kingdom lather than 
in India Reseaiches also n hich must be conducted by fiist-rate experts whose services can 
be had in India onlj at a piohibitive cost, must be undei taken in the United Kingdom 

The Bntish Council foi Reseaich will best spend its energy in India and help Indian 
industries by communicating to the Impeiial Bond foi India all important discovenes 

Q — All Imperial Board for Reseaich is needed for the promotion of Indian 

indiistinl interests 1 do not know how far the Indian Science Congiess serves the 
puipose As fai as is publich known nothing practical has so fai resulted fiom the 
reseaiches of that body I doubt if any industry has profited by those leseaiches I want 
pnctical Help to the industnes The best men should be gathered together for the Board, 
and the services of colleges and other sciciitihc institutions maj he availed of with 
advantage 

Qs 2.5-5i7 — ^Euithpi surveys of the rcsouices of the country may or ma^ not be necessaij gm^g g fgj mdus 
It IS diliicult to 6 ly anything either v\ ij But the great point it> that the official lepoits 
have more or less an icideniic an, and haidly supply thu special wants of the piacticil 
iiidustiialist No attempt again is made to populaiisc them such as they aie 

Qs 28-38 — Commercial museums, s lies agencies and exhibitions should piove helpful 
to Indi in industries The museums and the cmpoiia should be established at all important mjsgumB and sales 
centies It would be a gio it thing if the muscunis iro utilised for the demonstration of agencies 
impioved piocesses of mauuf icturc Thej will hive then an impoitant educative value 
These and the emporia must bo of a more oi less permanent nature Sales agencies are 
absolutely necessary foi the development, not only of unorganised cottage industries, but 
of some of the mill manufactures Information about these manufactures is not so 
general is might bo wished and as would influence the sale ot the products Many people, 
toi instance, do not know of the cvistence even of such aiticles as Jessoie combs, and yet 
thej are mauufactuied in mills The museums and the cmporii should, m my opinion, 
work under Provincial Directois of Industries who in then turn must be suboidinate to 
an Imperial Board of Iiidustries The object must be to disseminate as widely as possible 
useful knowledge regaidiug Indian pioducts and to encourage then sale within the 
countiy 

Exhibitions have been held all 0 1 Cl the countiy, both at piovincial headquarters Eibibitions 
at distiict headquaitors Then influence upon iiidustiics must necessaiily be slow and 
intangible, but this much is plain that thej have helped to popular ise Indian manufactures 
Government will bo well advised to encourage o'hibitions I would much rather have 
them penodicallj at provincial heidquarteis or suitable centies within the piovinces 
District exhibitions might be abandoned There is at present some waste of energy. 

We should have one eshibition foi eich province, and this should be held under the 
Provincial Diiectoi of Industries, the cost being met partly by public subscriptions and 
partlj out of piovincial funds The object should be to bung selleis and buyers into 
contact 

In my opinion, the British Consulates should discharge the functions of oui trade Trade ropieseiita* 
representatives in foreign countries That will be an economical aiiangement We snouldtues 
follow the Japanese example 1 am infoiraed the Japanese Consulates in different 
countiies are utilised foi the puipose of pushing the sile of Japanese goods Sirailai 
efforts of tho British Consulates in Indian intereso may have to be supplemented at 
intoivals by the appointment oi special commissioneis foi stodvmg the needs of the 
foreign market and foi pushing the sale of Indian pioducts in tint miiket Eoi maiket- 
Jiushing Within the Butish Empiio tiade lepresentatives are uecessiiy Men in touch 
With tiade and industry only should hold that office Foi intei provincial commcice trade 
lepresentatives should not be iiecess.iry All that is necessary to be done in this behalf 
may well be done by tho Piovincial Diiectois of Industries nuclei the guidance of an 
Imperial Boaid of Industiics 

'l think lists of articles used by Government departments but impoited at present fiom GoTernmont 
abroad should be published throughout the country, and samples should be exhibited in patronage 
commercial museums Both courses aie necessaiy 

The only point I would impiess iijion the Commission m connection with purchase of 
stores is that the Goveinment out here must have a fiee hand in this matter 

Qs 46-55 — I beve some knowledge on the subject of the tiaining of apprentices in Twining of labour 
fictoiies and workshops In oui mills we had niiaugements foi such training We had and supervision 
eveiy reason to be satiblied with the results But apprentices aie not taken in India except 
m a very few woiksliops and factories The East Indian Railway trams apprentices at the 
Jamalpur w'orkshop in some depaitments, and the lesult is satisfactoiy The men tiuned out 
uc well up in the practical pait of the bubiiiesb Facilities arc also jiiovuled foi instruction 
in tho theoretical portion of the vv oik in tho night classes maintained within the woikshop 
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Apprentices are also taken at Lilooah and Kharagpur and the workshops of Messrs Burn & Co. 
In some of the mines also, I am told, ariangements are maintained for the training of mana- 
gers and overmen I like the system, and it would certainly be advantageous to the industrial 
interests of the countrj if it could be made mOie geneial For want of facilities^ in India the 
Indian youth has to be sent abroid for practical training in workshops Workshop and 
factory training is difEe''ent to tiaining in industrial schools In these lattei institutionstrain- 
ing can be had only in the small industries like carpentrj,tailoiing, weaving, book-binding and 
cane-work, while in faotoiies and workshops the training is foi the higbei giades of industiial ex- 
perts Industrial scuools are as much a necessity in India as any other institutions, and I would 
recommend their establishment all over the country In Bengal there are only a few indus- 
trial sehools The reformatory schools are of course in the hands of the Govemment Of 
the other schools, that at Bamadih is maintained by the East Indian Railway foi the 
sons of its employds and the lest are all managed by missionaiy societies Industrial 
schools should be under the Director of Industiies, the Education Depaitment confining its 
attention to supervision of administration Technical institutes ought to be established for 
the training of supenisois and skdled managers, practical training being imparted to 
them in factoiies, workshops and collieries under some sort of arrangement with them 
Superusers, managers and technical experts of private firms should be sent abioadto study con- 
ditions and methods m other countries Government should secure them admission into the 
factories and workshops of foreign countries The cost should be home primarily by the firms 
which employ them and which will benefit by then services, but Government might encour- 
age them by granting scholaiships tenable abroad Piivate firms will not grudge the charge 
once the desirability of the deputation is realised by them Tlie company known as the 
Calcutta Pottery Works, for instance, has sent the manager twice to foreign countries 
Industries assisted by Government may be required to tiam teehmcal experts on payment by 
Government of the exti i cost and on condition that the films training them shall have the 
first claim upon their services on leasonable terms at least for sometime 

Q 51 —I do not think there IS so much a want of uniformity in the slandaid of exa- 
minations foi mechanical engineers held in the various puovinces where engineers in charge 
of piime movers are in certam cases lequned to be certificated The standard is prac- 
tically the same, but the form of the examinations and the questions are not unifoim 
But it would ceitainly be desiiableto remove all difierences such as they are, and any measures 
designed to remove them should be welcome Reeipiocation among Local Governments and 
Administrations in the matter of lecognition of ceitificates is desiiable Wi^h legaid to the 
law on the subject of qualifications in an engineer in charge of a prime mover, I am myself 
doubtful about its need In my expenence I have seen first-class hands m managing piime 
movers, with all the practical training necessary and desirable, lack sufficient general knowledge 
to pass examinations They aio practically illiteiate , at the same time they know their 
business so well that no mill manager would like to dispense with their services There is no 
reason for the step eithei Their services are cheaper than those of engineers with higher 
general and technical qualifications, and it is a question how far this factor of cheapness in the 
special services can be neglected m the present stage of industrial development in India 

Qs 56-62 — A Director of Industries was to have been appointed for Bengal In my 
opinion, every province should have a Director of Industries He may be helped by a small 
Piovincial Board composed of one official and two or three non-officnl expierts But this 
by no means is necessaiy The Director who should be a busmfissman may be left to do 
everything himself He must deal with all industrial questions, and in so doing he may 
consult expert opmion of the province He should act directly under the executive head of 
the province as regards matters i elating to finance, and under an Imperial Board of Indus- 
tnes as regards all matters of a purely technical nature He wall he in charge of supervisidn 
of industnal schools and othei technical institutions foi the tiaming of skilled supervisors, etc 
All applications for pecuniary aid to industries must be dealt wnth by bim, and he will be the 
authority to decide, with the sanction of the suggested Imperial Board of Indnstiies 
previously obtained, all questions about the establisbnent of pioneer factories, demonstration 
factories and assistance to puvate firms, and all otbei questions which duectly or indiieclly 
have a bearing upou the provincial mdustiies If there be a Provincial Board to help 
the Diiector, the functions of such Board shall be purely advisory 

I Would like to have one Impeiial Board of Industries for the whole of India, composed of 
one or two Government officers and some busmessmen — men who have experience in the 
management of industries For the fpiesent this Boaid may be placed under the Commerce 
and Industij’- Depaitment of the Government of India, but it shall be the supreme bead for all 
questions relating to the development of existing industiies and the establishment of new 
industries The Provincial Directors shall work under the Boaid 

Q 79,— Libraiies of technical and scientific works at different centies will certainly 
prove valuable agencies for the dissemination of useful knowledge among the people, and 
should piove helpful to industry There is hardly any collection of the Lind°in Bengal It 
may be that the number of readeis in the suggested libraries will not be large, hut the special 
knowledge gamed by the learned few will in time filter down to the general public 

Qs 80-81 —I should think a college of commeice will be a verf desuahle thing m 
Bengal, although I do not entertain high hopies about its influence upou the local industiies 
At the same time it cannot leave Bengal mdustry nnafieetsd In this province literary educa- 
tion has developed marvellously, with the result that the graduates turned out by the Calcutta 
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Universily do not find employment Tlie question of middle class unemployment lias assumed 
a gravity here which it is difficult to exaggerate Eveiy effort must bo made to create a 
healthy diversion in the course of university education The best way to solve the problem 
would be to create among voung men a taste for commerce and mdusti-y, and a college of 
commerce is calculated to do this much even if it fails to do everything else Once this 
healthy taste is created in Bengal, industiies generally are bound to benefit by the change 
But to succeed in this direction, the college of commerce must provide facilities foi practical 
training also under some aiiangement with some of the respectable films of Calcutta In 
Bombay training in the college of commerce is supplemented by tiaming in the big business 
houses The point is the mental equipment of 'the graduates must be such as to fit them for 
undertaking some business on their own account as also to supply the brain power neoessarv 
for the success of the provincial people in business enterprise I am well aware that the 
■Government School of Commerce of this city has not been a great success, but the students 
there lack suitable preliminary general education and the standaid of pioficiency is not high 
A college of commerce, organised on piactical lines, ought to give a new direction to the 
youthful energy and talent of Bengal 

Qs 82-88 — The statistics at piesent collected by the Director-General of Commercial Commeronl m* 
Intelligence and the Director of Statistics are undoubtedly valuable, but, as far as I know, are ^®lhg0nco 
not of much help and use to the practical industrialist The only statistics which aie of 
piactical value are connected with the state of the crops Buteienin this matter both the 
manufacturer and the dealer depend largely upon independent sources of information 
Detailed information about the world's stock of materials and manufactures and the condition 
of the market both here and abroad^ issued periodically under the authority of Government, 
will be far more valuable to the industrialist It will be a good thing if such informa- 
tion could be disseminated m the country through the vemaculais 

I anticipate excellent results from special 30urnals connected uith commerce and in- 
dustry The Indian Trade Journal ” has not affected industry in the country The special 
journals should he backed by Government, should have a vernacular section, and the rates of 
snbscnption must be fixed as low as possible 

The special monographs issued by the Government Departments have more or less an 
academic value I am far from suggesting that they should bo discontinued They undoubted- 
ly serve a very useful purpose, but I fear they have not influenced the couise of Indian 
industrialism to any large extent The aim should be to provide an easy and handy repertoiy 
of useful infoimation about a particular industry, and this can peihaps be attained by adding 
a supplement to each monogiaph containing aresumtS of the whole thing which may be 
examined at a glance Easy vernacular translations should also be issued, helping the small 
indiistiiahst with little or no English education to get a bird’s eye view of the whole position 
And all Government publications of this natuie 01 containing statistical information must be 
offeied foi sale at as low puces as possible The piesent le\ el of prices is high 

, Q 90 — I strongly adiocate registration of paitneiships in the interests of trade Thai Eogistration of 

will go some nay to prevent business dishonesty, and facilitate business Parties will know partneishipa 

one another better Litigation will also be simplified and i educed In the case of big films 

no serious consequences follow from non-iegistration of paitnerships, but the danger is more oi 

less acute in the case of comparatively smaller deileis carrying on business, not in then own 

names, but in those of others who may be men of no substance The Maiwaus, foi instance, 

usually have a combination of two names for the name of the firm, and the persons whose 

names aie thus used may not individually command either public confidence oi respect 

There is difficulty in case of litigation as a consequence, and there is some restraint upon 

dealings 

Q 102 — Nothing has been done in Bengal towaids ascei taming tie possibilities of 
developing hydro-electric power Investigation should certainly bo made in the matter power saneys 

Q 110 — I' have been actively concerned in the cotton industry, and the first suggestion General 
I have to make for its development is that the excise duty upon cotton goods made in 
India must be abolished, independently of the import duty This lattei duty should be 
maintained at a sufficiently high point, not only foi revenue purposes, but for the protection 
of the Indian industry In oidei to attract more capital into this industry, the margin of 
profits must be maintained at as high a level as possible It would be wrong to contend 
that we have reached the utmost limit of expansion The market foi cotton piecegoods 
IS almost unlimited m India, and in the normal condition of things Indian manufactures 
would supply at least a large proportion of the demand But, as a matter of fact, the 
cotton goods produced in India represent but a fraction of the total consumed annually, 
and the cotton imports, both for value and quantity, form the bulk of our total imports 
There cannot therefore be any question of overproduction and glut It this condition of 
the market is noticed at times, it must be due to adventitious circumstances There is 
ample scope for expansion of the industry, and a heavy duty upon goods impoiied into 
India IS sure to help development The War has inade this clear A falling-off in the 
volume of cotton imports has ensured a ready market for Indian manufactures with an 
increase in the profits Anything which goes to reduce the imports will pro tanto help the 
Indian industry If a heavy import duty, not countervailed by an excise duty, is found 
impracticable, the Government of India should have ample powers to stop imports as a tem- 
porary measure for the relief and benefit of the industry 
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Larger production of long staple cotton js anotliei condition of development, and 
Govemment are rigbtly earnest about it, but a more active policy ■would best meet the 
requirements of the mdustiy Concessions, bounces, subsidies, — eveiy one of these artificial 
means of encouiaging pioducfion would be justified Until the supply of long staple cotton 
becomes abundant, competition with foieign impoils must be seiiously handicapped 

An Impeiial law penalising the mixtiiie of baled cotton with watei, and the movement 
of cotton and coal meant for Indian cotton mills over Indian railways at specially easy rates, 
or what are known as concession lates, should have a very beneficia’ effect upon the indiistiy 

Prizes foi fine spun yarn appear to me to bo well suited to the needs of the indusfrj' as 
a w'hole In spite of the giouth in the mill indiistrj, the handloom industry holds its 
ground If Bengal could legain its lost art of spinning the finest yainthewoild has ever 
seen, this handloom mdustiy would stand upon an independent footing in the mattei of 
supply, and receive an encouiagement tho impoifaiice of which mu=t he obvious To mj 
mind^ the best way to encouiage fine spinning ^iii India will be bj initiating a system of 
piizes and in some cases of scholarships 

The cotton industry would benefit greitly by tho cheap piodiiction of d-vcs in India 
Indigo and coal tar aie to be had in abundance here, and there should not bo any serious diffi- 
culty in piepaiing the djes wanted foi the indnstij ^Cheapdves made locals will make 

us independent of the foreign supplj and imjrove the jeospects of both the yam and tho 
cloth II dostry 

The extensive use of hydio-eleetiic powci in mills will encourage development bj reducing 
the cost of production 

It is also necessaiy to tiain oui own men as mill managei';, siipervisois and skilled 
workmen The employment of foicigneis in the higher lanks is at piesent entails an expen- 
diture too h“av j foi the iiidusti’y They should be gradual]} replaced by Indians with the 
requisite training and skill That will have the surest effect of reducing the cost of produc- 
tion, and a coriesponding increase in the margin of pi ofits would follow The laigei piofits 
would attract moie capitalists into the mdustiy and more mills would be elected m the natural 
course of things ^ 

Tho question of mass education likewise is important to the cotton industi} Some 
sort of general education would, if an} thing does, increase the efTiciencv of the opeiativo — 
a great point in Indian industi} 

Two moie measuies would offei tho gieatest encouragement to the cotton indurtiv hero, 
both hav ing for their obiective the more profitable utilisation of waste products The cotton 
seed and the waste cotton could be made to yield a much laigci income to tlio mills than at 
present Now both these mateiials arc exported to tho 'West wlicio they help to maintain 
two luciative iiidustiies The cotton seed oil industiv is a growing mdustiy on tho Euiopean 
Continent and in Amciica, and Germany uses the waste cotton for various indushial pur- 
poses These industiies can be intioduced m India with coiisideiable piofit to the people in 
general and to the IndI^n cotton maniffactiiiers in particiilai The ginning mills would 
make laigei profits ovei the seed and the spinning and weaving nulls over the waste cotton 
With increased competition in consequence of the incieased profit', ginning would bo done 
cheaper in time, and that will keep down to some extent, how evei slight, tho piico of baled 
cotton such as is used in the spinning and the weaving mills 
^ Q 111 — In my opinion tho following industries could be either introduced oi developed 
in India without an}’- great tioubleand with immense gain to tho people and tho country, — (1) 
expression of cotton seed oil, (2) glass manutactuie, (3) match manufactuie, (4) manufacture 
of d}es, colours, paints and varnishes, (5) jute cloth manufactuie for shirting, (G) manufac- 
tuie of chemicals, tuipentine included, (7) carpet-making with waste cotton, (8) poicelam 
manufacture, (9) distillation of potable spiiits from paddy, (10) manufacture of cheap 
manuies from animal and vegetable mattei, (11) manufictiire of maigarme, (12) manufacture 
of vegetable silk from rhea and other suitable mateiials, (13) utilisation of b}-j)ioducts of 
coal, sugar, etc, and (14) manufactuie of the }ain used in making Kasi silk 
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Ptcsideni — Q, In answer to question 102 you say that nothing has been done in Bengal 
towards ascertaining the possibilities of developing h} dio-electnc power and that investigation 
should certamly be made in the matter Do you know of any proposition foi hydro electiic 
power?— yt I know nothing about it 

Q, Schemes have been investigated in Sikkim ? — A I know nothing about them 

Ml C B Low — Q Where is the Empiess of India Cotton JIill situated ? — A In 
Calcutta, some 14 miles southwaids 

Q Aie the shares quoted ? — A -The shares were quotea The mill has been buint down 

now 

Q Have you had any experience in promoting light lailways ?—A No 
Q Have } ou seen anything of the Indian films promoting light railways in Bengal ? — A, 
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Q What degree of anccess had they in raising capital ? — A They have an English name 
attached I am referring to Marlin & Co They have done a good deal of -work ivith success 
Q Yon have known other firms ? — A We had these light railways earned out by 
Bengali gentlemen here, and I think, they have done their part of the work very nicely 

Q Did they succeed in getting capital ? — A I do not think there was much difficulty in 
raising capital 

Q. From what classes of people? From the bhadraloge ? — A Yes 
^ Q Where did the money for the Empress of India Cotton Mills come fiom ? — A Our 
money as well of other Indian and European gentlemen 

Q Has money come from the Bombay side ? — A Not a single rupee fiom Bombay , all 
from Calcutta side When I say Calcutta side, I mean Bombay people located in Calcutta 
and doing business in Calcutta 

Q Supposing you have a successful mdustiy in certain provinces and supposing the Bengali 
people are not veiy ready to take up industiies, would it be lustifiable to give a demonstration 
of an indiistiy in another province iii order to help the Bengali people to take it up ? — A 
That IS evactlj what I mean The industry might be flouiisbing in one large town, but 
that should not prevent the Government from coming foi ward to give their aid and making 
practical demonstration in out of the way places Take for instance the match industry 
Look at the amount we are importing from Jajun and other places If this industry had 
been taken up by Government and demonstiation factories were started, the poorer classes 
of the people would certainly take them up and the people would he greatly beneiited 

Q Speaking about the Ambala Glass Works you give a rather inconect idea as to its 
fi.nancial position They are going very strong ? — A Possibly these aie new \\ oiks that you 
are speaking about Then I do not know about them - 

<2 You say that it must not be open to a few shareholders to force a hank to^go into liquid- 
ation Are you aware, that the Companies Act gives considerable discietion to the 3 udge to refuse 
such applications ? — A That is what I think, and that is why I have made that remark 

Q Do you think that the ]udg 0 is too ready to accede to insufficiently supported requests 
of that sort ?' — A That is my idea 

Q Have j ou any specific instances in your mind ? — A I have in mind the case of Har 
Kisben Lai of Punjab Had not such a rush foi money come upon him he would still have 
been able to go on 

Q Do you think that Hai Kislien LaPs ca^e is an instance m favour of the relaxation of 
the piesent provisions of the Companies Act ? — A I think so 

Q Have you seen anything of the Commercial Museum in Calcutta ^ Could you give us 
any ciiticisms or suggestions for making it more efEective In what way could it be 
developed ? — A It is very popular But very few people know about it The museums must 
be accessibe to the low est classes so that all maj profit by them I think no effective use has 
been made of them 

Q Do you think there should be more of them?— ^ There should he more of them and 
their existence made known in all the vernaculars so that the people may know and profit 
by them Knowledge must filter down 

Q Do you consider that its present site IS not suitable? Do you think it should he 
located in the business centre ? — A The site is suitable It should not be a mere show It 
should he a medium of insliuction 

Q It IS a commercial museum, and not an industrial museum Do you want greater 
puhhcity regarding its contents ? — A Yes, and regarding its uses also 

Q Have j ou seen of instances where it has been of use ? — A It has been of great use in 
cases where we are bent upon going into any particular thing But at the present moment 
the lower classes have hardly made any use of it 

Q Regarding your apprentices, what degree of education had they ? — A Ordinary 
education up to the matric standard 

Q Did you find that that education was of assistance to them m picking np their 
work ?—A I think it was of very gieat assistance 

Q How is the training in the college of corameicc supplemented by piactical training ? — 
A What I have been told heie IS that after coming out fiom the Bombay school thej have 
been apprenticed in the faotoiies and private films, and thej have proved a succes« 

Q Is that apprenticeship looked on as a part of the college training or do they get these 
appointments themselves ? — A That is a subsequent idea After acqumng certain knowledge 
in these colleges they go to finish their education in a practical way in some college or other 

rremlent — Q The information that 1 got in Bombay was that no giaduates have been 
passed out of these colleges Their course is one of four years and they have done only 2i 
years Y'ou just told us that they had come out and had become apprentices and that they 
were successful Is it possible that you might he refeirmg to the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute ? — A That is the information that we got in Calcutta 

Mr C B Low —Q Why was the Gov emment School of Commerce in Calcutta found to 
he unsuccessful ? — A The candidates turned out were not to my knowledge capable men 

51 
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Q IIa\e you seen any of those?— ^ They came for employment They wore quite 

mediocre ' , -r <> 

Q ll'liat did they learn ?— ^ Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping I loi one would 

not entertain their services at all 

<3 IVercthey badly taught 01 were they not taught long enough? — A Ido not know 
about the teaching that goes on there I found these men not up to the mark I cannot 
blitno the method of teaching without knowing the facts 

Ilon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Cnrrimblioy — Q I'lony of the witnesses have told the Commission 
that the banks do not give money to Indians in starting enterpiises Does the Bank of 
Bouo'al give advances on security which is good ? — A I think they give on Government 
papiws and port tiust debentures and things of that kind It all depends upon the personality 
of the film applying foi loan The question is a broad one, and it must be nariowed down to 
its proper limit 1 think dims having a leputatiou have no difficulty in obtaining money 

Q Bv en if they are Indian ? — A Indian films are not veiy many in numbei 

Q They do not lef use because the film IS an Indian firm ? — A You will see from my 
statement that I say that everything depends upon the personality of the applicant If a 
Bengali goes and asks for it, he will not get it But the Bombay people can command any- 
thing That IB a positive fact 

Q You mean in Calcutta? — A Yes If I go to the Bank of Bengal, I can get any 
amount J want 

Q You say that existing industries must be protected and new industries established 
with Government aid and if m this scheme of State assistance individual inteiests suffer, 
we must boldly face that contingency What is meant by individual inteiests? — A If you 
are starting an industry heie which has to face competition with a foicigu indnstiy, then I 
say that Goveinmout must aid that paiticular industry 

Q You say that theie should be an Imperial Board of Industries and business men must 
be taken on it How should they be taken ? — A There might be a regular Boaid of 
Industries in the headquarters of the Government of India I do not mind where it is so 
long as it IS in India 

Q How can you get hus^mess men to go to Delhi and remain theie for twelve months 
without making their piivate interests suffer ? — A I mean in the way that youi services have 
been obtained for this Commission If business men are paid well, they will be ready to 
servo 

Q Supposing you had Board of Industries, one in Bombay and in Calcutta and so forth, 
and if these Boards assisted the Director of Industries of those localities and if their reoom- 
menditions went to the Imperial Director of Industiies, would that not be better ? — A What 
I say IB this You have an Imperial Board of Industries and theie aie the several Diiectors of 
Industries in the provinces You may give them an Advisory Boaid but the Director must 
be the supiemo man There should be no red tapism or coirespondence Too many cooks will 
spoil the soup Such a thing should not be done 

Q Have you got a Boaidbf Industries ? — A I do not think we have any heie 

Q And then with rega’-d to the long staple cotton, why do you want Government aid ? — 
A Formerly wo used to spin cotton of a very high standard, but we also used to make muslins 
of such suyierior 1 aluc that they could not be manufactured even in Gieat Britain This is 
now n dead art in India That ought to have been revived I know cases where Govern- 
ment has been gn mg help But it is on a limited scale 

Q Are these ginning factoiies here making huge piofits? What profits do they 
make ? — A I could not tell you They make a good percentage Ten per cent of profits 
That IB my information 

Q When you started this Empress of ludia Mills, you started with spinning ? — A 
Only spinning Wiiliin the first three yearn we made cent per cent of piofits and increased 
our mill by nearly half 

Q Is there a prospect for the cotton industry in Bengal ? — A I think there is a piospect 
for it in Bengal also 

Q Where do you get your cotton from ?— ^ W'e get in Bengal itself, and also fiom the 
Central Provinces and from the western districts 

Q You get the cotton from the western districts and do you think you can stand com- 
petition from Bombay side ? —A Do you mean for spinning only or for weaving also ? If 
you take weaving into consideration, then I think Bombay has the advantage ovei Bengal 
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WeITTEN ElIDEiCE 

I should explain at the outset that the opinions expressed in the following memorandum 
represent my own personal views, and are not based on any instiuctions from Government 
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f FI^^A^CIAL AID TO INDUSTBIAL ENTEUrRlSES 

Q 4 — With reference to question 4 under this head, I may explain that a numbei of (5o,ommont 
cases in Tyhich Government aid to ovisting oi new industiies was given, or sought foi, came assistance 
up for consideiation w’hilo I was seivmg in the Commeice and Industiy Secietaiiat and in the 
Financial Secretariat, and in the ordinarj couise of Secietanat procedure it was necessary foi 
me to examine these proposals and to foim an opinion as to then merits and the expediency of 
extending oi refusing the assistance sought for, oi of modifying the form ifi which such 
assistance should bo giien As to the various methods of giving Government aid as detailed 
in question 6, I am disposed to think that the circumsfances of each particulai case must 
necessarily largely deteimine the particular foim of assistance to be extended Thus, for 
instance, while in sqme cases a guaiantee of Government puichase of pioducts foi limited 
penods might be the most suitable, or a suitable foim of assistance, such a method cannot 
invariably he applied, 01 might pi ove, if the Government demand can only he fora limited 
quantity, to bo inadequate Again, the supply of inachmeiy and plant on the hue puichase 
system apiiears to me a suitable form of assistance in the case of smallei industries oi foi 
experimental purposes, but could not clearly he adopted as a satisfactory method in all cases 
I am not in favoui of out-and-out money giants-iu-aid, or bounties, or subsidies, -which are 
the first tw'o methods in question 5, as I do not believe either that Government can satisfy 
themselves, oi the industrialist could satisfy Government, without inquisitorial enquiry that 
the money was being, or had been, legitimately expended on the pni poses for which it was 
professedly taken Generally speaking, where, and if. Government assistance is to be in the 
form of financial help, my feeling is that, vvheiever possible, the following two conditions 
should he observed — 

(1) The whole financial iisk should not, in my opinion, fall on the State, te, the 

industrialist must take his share of such risk, though it need not necessaiily 
be equal to the shaie which the Government is to take 

(2) Tlic Government assistance should be lepaid, when, and if, the industiialist’s 

effort has reached a stage at which his enter pnse has become ordinarily remu- 
nerative and bungs him in an adequate return. 

It 'may, however, be advisable and possible that in the case of the smaller individual 
industiialists, whose case can suitably be differentiated from those in which Government 
assistance is sought for concerns appealing to the public for subscriptions, the model of the 
assistance which Gov ernment places at che disposal of agiiculturists in the way of loans at a 
roasoiiable rate of interest might be adopted 

As regards the Government contiol in cases vv’hcie financial help is extended by the 
State, I do not personally attach much value to the presence of a Government diieotor with 
defined powers on the Board In such cases I should prefer to see a limitation on the powers 
of the directors in respect of their poweis to embark on fresh financial liabilities, and a legulai 
system undei which tho proceedings of the directors would be automatically leported to a 
Government officei or department, presumably the Director of Industries In all cases it 
should be a condition of the grant of financial assistance that a Government officei or depart- 
ment should have access at all times to the pioceedmgs of the diiectois or tho manager, and 
the latter should be encouraged oi probably requiied to work in close personal relation- 
ship with the officei or department referred to abov e 

lleverting to the question of Government puichase of products for limited periods, 
this method might, I venture to suggest, bo raoie fieelj utilised than hitherto I observe 
that the Commission have invited criticisms in regard to the working of the piesent rules 
regarding tho purchase of stores by Government dep irtments I believe tuat there has 
always been a feeling in respect of these latter rules that they unduly favour purchase 
through the India Office at any rate, this was certainly the case at the time when the 
Stores Committee was investigating tho question of the amendment of the then existing 
rules 

Q 10 — Witn reference to question 10, 1 am of the opinion that tho creation of new rmauemg agencies 
banking agencies, in ordei to give assistance to industiial undeitakings, is a pressing problem 
The existing banking agencies cannot, having regard to the class of business which they 
now undertake, be expected to finance industrial operations in regard to whieli a quick 
return of tbe money advanced is not to be expected It migbt bo necessary to impose, as a 
condition in tbe case of sneb industrial banks, that they should not receive deposits at call oi 
at short notice 

III — Assistance in marketing products 

<2 28 — The Calcutta commercial museum is, I understand, based on an experiment 
which was started shortly after the outhieak of the w'ai by the Board of Tiade and with which 
I was closely associated at home It differs, howevei, fiom the home model in many 
important respects into w’hioh I need not perhaps enter I have no doubt from the develop- 
ments which have followed on tho Board of Trade experiment that these sample exhibitions— 
as they were known — met a very definite want in the industrial oiganisation of a country 
like England , hut my feeling is that so far as India is concerned the stage of industrial 
development at which such institutions can play a full part has not yet been reached. 

In any case, care should be taken to prevent the samples shown at the commercial mastium m 
Ipdia from becoming antiquated and out of date, and they should be renewed as frequently as 
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possible There is olso alwa} s a risk of csbibihons of such samples serving merely a specta- 
cular purpose and this should be guarded against 

As regards trade lepiesentatiou of India in Great BritTiii, the Colonies and foreign 
countries, 1 belioi e that it is verj necessai j to secure Indian trade representation in London 
without delaj , but I think that similar representation in foreign conntnes and the Dominions 
might well wait Looking back to my expel lence m London between September 1914 and 
February 1915, theie was ample evidence that the appointment of an Indian Trade Commis- 
sioner filled a veiy necessary want Just in the same way as the Board of Trade have found 
it nccessarv to open i Citj efface to deal with commercial cnquiiies as legaids tariffs, statistics, 
etc , so also for this purpose aloue there should be lepiesentation of the India Oflice in the - 
city Also having icgard to the numerous inquiries w hich reached me fiom Indian traders, 
desirous of entering into business relations wath Jiome buyers or sellers, it is clear that the 
present airangements do not adequately meet all needs But a far moie important require- 
ment IS, in m^ -view, to provide manufactureis or capitalists who aie luteiested or likely 
to be interested m the purchase of, oi the development of, Indian products with the facilities 
of ascertaining the preliminary data without which then opeiations cannot be begun or 
extended It is at piesent a matter of sheer luck if on refeiiing to the -India Offace an 
enquirer in England can be put into touch with some Indian official on leave who is competent 
toieply authoiitatii ely to the enquirei A considerable amount of routine information is, 
undoubtedly available at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Boaid of Trade, and 
lists of persons or firms in India, classified according to the nature of the business in which 
they aie engaged, have been drawn up and aie furnished to enquirers For the rest, however, 
the enquirer is left to pick out from this list any name that he may select and to get into 
communication w’lth the film or person in question Where such information fails to satisfy 
the enquirer, ho is recommended to communicate with India In the case of the Dominions 
the presence, at all times, of commercial repiesentatives of the Dominions in the City and 
also, at frequent intervals, of British Trade Commissioners, who aie allowed to spend a certain 
amount of time in England, secures that an enquiry as to trade openings will be promptly, 
authoritativelj and adequately dealt with A similai provision is required in the case of 
India that is to saj, there should be a piopeily equipped and qualified office, whose function 
should be to deal with Indian trade oi commeicial enquiiies big or small It is tiue that we 
do not need to adveitise India for the purpose of attiactmg settleis as in the case of 
Dommious but it is necessaiy that we should advertise the lesouices of the country We 
need to intioduce some suitable method of attracting attention to these resources, and to the 
verv complete data which inanj Indian scientific depaitments have put togethei as to the 
possibility of commercially exploiting these resouices 

In my view the Indian Tride Commission ei should have lecent personal experience 
of the country , he should have, if an official, filled appointments which have brought him 
into touch practically m the course of his official duties, and not meiely as a Seoietanat 
officer, with Indian commercial firms and Indian commeicial and tiade questions, he 
should, if an official, be of sufficient standing to carry weight with the India Office and 
other Goveinment departments at home, as W’cll as to admit of diiect communication 
between him and departments in India There should, I think, be a limit to the 
tenure of the appointment, and in the case of an official, it should not be regarded as an 
appointment to be held indefinitely after letirement Thoie need be no reason for limiting 
the departments from which this officer could be recruited Indeed it is probable that a 
department like the Geological Surv ey, the Forest, or the Agricultural department, would 
frequently offer the best field of selection The Trade Commissioner should be authorised to 
commumcafe vnth oQicers on leave who might be m a position to advise on any particular 
enquiry In the initial stages of its development, the appointment should be attached to the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, so as to pave the way for the 
introduction of a satisfactory system of ttie relations between the Trade Commissionei and 
the business community of London and other manufacturing centres Subsequently, however, it 
seems to me that it would he possible to leave tlie Trade Commissioner to his own resources. 
With the appointment of such a Trade Commissioner it appears to me that the arrange- 
ment with the Imperial Institute may need to bo revised, and I am certain that 
it will need to be clearly defined The Imperial Institute at piesent in an undefined 
sort of way assumes that all commercial intelligence enquiiies relating to Indian 
products should ho diiected to it This appears to me io be a veiy unsuitable arrangement, 
as the Impenal Institute is situated at a distance of 8 or 8i miles from the City, and 
whatever attractions the Imperial Institute may possess from any other point of view, no 
body could claim that at this distance from the City, it is an ideal site in which to locate a 
commercial lutelligente office Moreover, the absence in the staff of the Institute of 
knowledge personalij acquiicd on Iho spot of Indian conditions or Indian commeicial men, 
appears to me to estihlish conclusively the undesirabilitv of entrusting to it the trade 
reprcsmtation of India Tlie Trade Commissioner would, of com sc, be subordinate to the - 
India Office, but it is essenti d that he should hav e the right of direct communication with 
India in respect of his w'ork 

GovERMIEM oi GAMEATION IOU TUL COLLLCHOV A.MJ DISTRIBUTIO^ OF C01IUEIH1IAL 

INTELEICENCE 

Question S3 has reference only to the system of collecting and distributing commercial 
intelligence, and I do not know whether the following remaiks may he regarded as falling 
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Within tlio scope of that question Tlioro has heoii in the past, on certain occasions, nhat 
nn} porh ips bo correctly (lescribod as a tcndonoj to rcgird commercial intelligence ivork as 
including the guing of advice and encouragement with the ultimate object of effecting the 
dcielopment of possible industries One particuUi result of this tendency has naturally 
been that cnquiiics and micstigations have been started in diffciont localities bj the Director- 
General of Commcroial IiUelhgonco to enable him to fill this role of ad\ iscr Mj personal 
MOW iB that in this respect there has been a wrong conception of the functions of a Com- 
mercial Intelhgonco Department, and that the question of dovclopinc mdustiaes should be 
legirded as entirely outside the scope of the lunctioiiB of that department I Bhould like to 
see a special Impeiial depirtmcnt or depirtmcuts created on the analogy of the model of the 
Geological Sun Cl, 01 (ho Porcst, or the Agncultui il dcpaitment with a fully equipped staff 
ofcapeilsio he placed, when inquired, at the disposal of the local Governments to deal with 
industiinl pi oblems arihing in their provinces, tVith the cieaiion of this depaitmciit it will 
be possible for the Coiuincrcial Intelligence Department todcsoto itself to its proper functions 
winch primarilj arc — 

(1) To divert to the proper and comjictent authority enquiries which reach it, 

.iiid 

(2) to assnit in the marketing of the products of local induslucs by bringing buyers 

and Bslkifa together 

Okai, Eviniaci, ISrn Drcuinni 191G 

Pn'st'tinf — Q Pour written ciidenco IS to clear that I don’t think wo bIi ill have to ask 
yon any questions in the way of supplcm'-nting it, hut there is one point that I should like to 
ifik you to cmisidor agnti, so as to he quite sure tint wcliaieyour \icws I refer to yom 
remarkR under ‘'Trale rcpri aontatucs ” llcferring to the Indian Tindo Commissioner m 
Loudon, you FUgusst that (here sbonhl ho “ no re i-oii for limiting the departments from 
whicli (htr ofliCcr could he remitted Indeed it is probable that i department like the 
Geological &un Cl, the Forest, or the AgrituUmnl dcpiilmont, would frequently offer the 
best field of Fflcct loll ” Lnlcss the Geologic d Surity lias imjiroicd more inpnlly, since I 
kft it, thm I c’-jivcl, 1 should no' thinl ihat in ofiicci ol that dcpaitment would be a capable 
tfpTi ‘•entail , 0 of gcnoi il ti ule, if ho remained a good geologist it aiij rate , but I should 
imiginc that an ofimi of (ho G-'dogual biiricy might leasouahly bo attached to this Trade 
Commi'omntr, and I sliould like to 1 now whcthci sou think th it it would he bettor this way 
Or would it not ho better to attach a grological olhcor ind a forest ofiicoi and an agricultural 
o'huor to this Tridc Couiuipr end jiartiallj to giie information rcgirding conditions iii India, 
p-Ttially to pick up inform ilioii from people at home, m order to coiiioy that information 
back to the department of India carry lug on researches, and nKo that he may bring back 
the information afterwards when ho rcliiriis to reseauh work? Do y ou mean by this that 
you w ould icliiully select ofTicors to act ns ti ado represcntnlii cs ui London ’ — J The object of 
tint particular Fentonco m my eiidciicc was to mike it clear that I did not regard it 
iicu’ss iry to restrict (lie Folection to the Ciiil Sen ice, and lint it might be possible to find 
a qi’ahhcd othcer in other Imiiernl dcpaitmcnts which come into contact with commercial 
men and common.iil probkim Tlio Geological Sun cy at any' rate to my Luow'ledgo h is 
had, at least two odicm i.ho, to ini niiiid, would have been as well qualified Oa anybody to 
represent India If the Trade Coriiini«>iOiier woioataiiy time in need of assistance from 
the Geological Siinei, or one of the other dcpirtmcnts mentioned, I should most ccitainly 
fuggfst that he chouUl haic assist iiicc ns jnoposed by you In fact, I go on to say that ho 
Bhould he aiithonccd to commiimeato w ith otliccrs on Icaic Ho might haie an enquny 
which would nctc-sitato a ri.feroiirc to a technical dcpirtmcnfc, and lie ought to be authorised 
to call on the Fenacs of olheers of Ih it dcpirlment I would adopt your siiggoEtion of 
huing an officer ittiched, hut the m iiii point I wanted to make Ihero was that there is 
goiicmUy an imjirc'ision tint th' sc appointments of Trade Commissioner — or any of these 
Comnicri.ial Intelligence appointinonls in Indii— arc access inly icstricfcd to membeis of tho 
Cull Scnict, or some Imperial dcpirtmcnt, such as the Customs In mi mcw there is no 
iK'cc sity for sucli restriction The bc-t man ought to ho taken, ivhethcr he is an oflicial or 
not in oflici il , and it w IS in order to capuid that idea th it I quoted is an instance those 
lluco dcpirlincnts I should, pulups, haie made it a little less down-right I might have 
suggested, for instance, "it might toncciiably happen" that siutahlo men would be found 
in those departments 

Q You would ruplaco tho w or(l “ prolnhlo " by " possible ” or " couceivablo "? — A. Yes. 

Q I undersUnd when you make tlic suggestion of ono Trade Commissioner it is realh 
made with the new of economy , that is, you would not hopo to got more than the ono Trade 
CkirnmuBioncr in London Do you think that the business that could bo dono by this Tiado 
Commissioner would ho sudicicnt to warnnt the appointment, notonly of a Trade Commission- 
er, hot of two or thipo technical officci-, aFsoentod with him?— /f Eventually I should hopo 
that ho might want the assistance of moic than ono lii tho early stages I think ho would 
have to go slow. 

Q lUit if you don’t associate wath him the kind of offioei fiom India who can give up- 
to-date and accurate information Of a toehnic tl kind, and who cannot deal on equal terms with 
tho specialists who will bo advising firms in London, don’t you think that if y'ou appoint a 
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quisle Tnde Commission ci without these trade officers, he Mill be handicapped fiom the begm- 
nins and consequentlj gi\c the post a bad name For instance, thcic must aiise questions 
like the case of a mining company M anting to know conditions of mining m a particular 
area The Trade Coramissionei, if he ueie not a membei of the Geological Survey, 
nraoticallv be compelled to refei questions of that kind either to India oi the India Office 

Ani information he would gne would be information of a second-hand type out of books or 
from somebody m India, and tboro would be dc’ay in any case If you had a geological 
oflicor attached to this Tiade Commissioner, the geological officer could be called in and the 
point discussed on the spot with the technical officei of the companj in London \a ould that 
not offei a greatei chance of success ? — A Quite so, I quite agree in that 

Q OthciuisedonTyouthitiktherewonldbedangei of the post being misunderstood, in 
other M ords, is it not dangerous to begin on loo small a scale ? — A It is entirely a question of 

haling men aiailable, if these departments could spaie a man, and it is also a question of 
financial economy I think j our suggestion is the ideal one, and one would like to see it 
adopted straight away, but I doubt whethei the technical depaitmeuts in India could indefi- 
nitely spare a member of their staff to be attached to the Trade Commissioner They would 
ha\ e to be increased All the scientific departments in India seem to me to w'ant a considei- 
able amount of strengthening, and if you postulate that there null be such an increase, and 
financial conditions donT stand in the'way,-! certainly agiee to a largei organisation on the 
lines that you have indicated 

Q It n ould only be an increase, in the case of the Geological Survey, one. Forest, one, 
and Agriculture, oup, to meet this minimum of three specialists attached to the Trade Commis- 
sioner in London That would not he a veiy large depaitment to make ? — A You know moio 
about the Geological Survey than I do I have only seen it from the Secretariat point of view 
and I know nothing about the possibility with the staff at its present stiength of detaching an 
officer from the Forest and Agiicultuial Depaitmeuts But I have always undeistood that the 
Geological Surve} was woiking with a limited number of men We could, from the business 
point of Mew, afford to expand that departmenv consideiably, ind probably should do so 
If that IS granted, I entiiely agiee with you, legaiding the attaching of specialists to the 
Trade Commissionei 

Q Of couise, BO far as we aie concerned, it IS not a question of "can'' or "cannot", 
we have to decide whethei the demand is woith it, and lay that matter beferc the Government 
It IS for them to find the means What I had in view w as a scheme of this kind, that these 
technical specialists should be attached to the Tnde Commissioner, not permanently, in 
the case of the Geological officer for 2 oi 3 years, and the Polest aiicl Agricultural officer 
possibly two 01 tliiee rears too They should be ponioi enongb to bavo a good knowledge of 
India, and they should bo junior enough to apply to India the lessons they have learned as 
teobmeal attaches to the Trade Commissionei in London , in other words their service in 
London would be a form of study They would be learning as much as they rvould beteacb- 
ing, and they would come to India full of tips that would be useful in developing research 
work m India That is the kind of officei 1 bad in view Do you agree with me that a 
letiied officer is moie a danger than anything m giving adviie about India ’ — A Entirely 
I have also said in the case of the Trade Commissioner, that theie should be a limit to the teniue 
of the^appointment He should not remain there foi evei, but should come back to India 
The Trade Commissionei should also conform to those standards you have laid down with 
regard to the techuical officers He should be of sufficient standing to carry weight at home, 
but not so senior as to regard the appointment as the end of his serx ice 

Q Now that we have got this new pictuie befoie us, can you tell us whethei the en- 
quines made of j ou aie of a kind that would justify the Government in having not only a Trade 
Commissioner but thiee tecbuical specialists attaclied, i e , if you bad a Tiade Commissioner 
alone would he really be raisundeistood unless he was an exceptional officer, and would bis 
post not only be of little use but would he be likely to be regaided with disfavour by the 
incrcautile community particularly, because be would not be' able to give prompt infoimation, 
cspecialh because anj infoimation he gives in matteis of forest oi agiitultural products must 
be second-hand ? — A I think that, m a very slioit time aftei the creation of a Trade Commis- 
sioner so assisted, the lesults would be amply justified I would not say that, when the 
office was cicated, you would see the results in the fiist two or three months, hut I am 
perfectly conimced that within a yeai. With a carefully selected personnel, it would amply 
justify 1(3 existence -- 

Q I want to get a little further than that I want to know whether it is not, under nor- 
mal conditions, dangerous to start with a single Ti ide Commissioner lie may be an expert in 
one subject, he cannot be an expert in all ? — A There is a risk undoubtedly 

+ 1 , ^ course we know that there were exceptional oppoitumties for you to be in louoh with 

these depaitmeuts, and yon w ere also dealing with problems under w ar conditions The conditions 
w ere not exactly the same, but you can form some picture of the kind of questions that come 
otore the Trade Commissioner, and I should like to know whether yon think it would be safe to 
start wtm one Commissioner or— whatever the future mar bring — it would not lie safer to start 
witli a Prado Commissioner jjfw three tpchmcal specialists?—/! Of course the answer is, it 
1 ould be saici to start with three Yon take a risk m starting with one, and the risk may be 
very senous I mean the aiipomtraent may he entirely spoilt from the x cry beginning 
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Q You think we should be 3 ustified in urging this matter on Government as a vei y setious 
proposal , that it would he dangeious undei normal conditions to stait with one Trade Commis- 
sioner in London ? — A I considered that when I was there I felt eonsideiably handicapped in 
not having an expert to refei questions of any particular kind to So far as my opinion 
carries any weight I think the Gommissionei could say that they have had this point put to them 
as follows the creation of an office of Indian Trade Commissioner so organised as to give him 
the assistance of a nuinbei of experts can certainly be regarded as the safest form of carrying 
out that particular policy , anything short of such an organisation entails a certain risk, and 
the risk is probably so great that it would be better not to take it 

Q. Don’t you think that this Trade Commissioner ought to be a man who pushes Indian 
inteiests and does not act meiely like a post office ? — A Yes, the whole thing rests on the 
question of peisonnel 

Q T wondei if'^ou have lu your mind, as a financial officer, the difficulty of getting a 
proposal through , from the fiurneial point of view you know the tendency there is in every 
Goveinpient department of beginning on a small scale and growing I want to know 
whether beginning on too small a scale is not really dangeious, whether you are not 
bringing about yoiii own condemnation ? — A I don’t think I am coloured in my views so much 
by the fact that I am an officer of the Financial Depaitmeut , possibly my natural characteris- 
tic of caution predominates 

Q You will admit that caution can he so overdone that it becomes a handicap ? — A 
I entirely agiee with that statement 

Ml G E Low — Q In reply to question 4, you say, '' I should prefer to see a limitation 
on the powers of the Directors in respect of their powers to embark on fresh financial liabilities, 
and a regular system under which the proceedings of the Directors would be automatically 
reported to a Government officer or department, piesumbly the Director of Industries” 
Outside their Articles of Association or outside anything specifically laid down by Govern- 
ment? Suppose their authoiised capital was * 10 lakhs, and they had ah eady called up 
5 lakhs , would you forbid then calling up all their authorised capital, or would you foibid 
them to apply to Court for power to increase their authorised capital ? — A I had not in my 
mind anything connected with the Articles of Association What I^ really meant was the 
financial liabilities which they undertake in connection with the ordinary working of their 
business I mean that it is conceivable that having received Government assistance, and 
having expended it, they wanted further funds to carry on, and might then go to some 
other source for these funds 

Q You mean with reference to then ordinary business working ? — A Yes To translate 
itinto official language, the prior sanction of the Director of Industiies should alwaysbe taken 
to any expenditure over a certain figure 

Q You have had suitable experience with regard to tho Stores Department, because I 
behev e you were a member of the Stores Committee, -aie you prepared to put forward any 
suggestion that would encourage industries in this country by any modification of the Stores 
rules ? As you are aware, the suggestions of that Committee were not accepted in full ?— 
A No, and you know the reasons 

Q Are any of the suggestions which you made, and which have not been carried out, such 
as 3 ou think might leasonabiy be accepted ? — A I am inclined to think that, generally speaking, 
the method of getting pin chases from home is the easiest method for the department con- 
cerned I mean we have been so accustomed to being able to indent by telegiaph, and there 
has always been a very responsible official at the othei end who is always ready to send out 
as much as is requiied, and therefore it is the easiest line of resistance To get supplies m 
India requires a certain amount of beating up people for infoimation, and of taking steps to 
see that one is not being done , wheieas the articles which come out from home are supplied 
on the authority of someone else, and if you aie not satisfied, you complain and the aiticle 
objected to is replaced 

Q That position is with regard to ordering stores from the point of view of the official 
who orders it. Supposing you look at it from the widerqiomt of view of helping industries in 
this country, could not that responsibility, which you allude to, be taken off the ordering official 
by some such device as a Stores Department in India ? — 'A I had not thought of it in that way, 
of a Stores Department foi the whole of India - Now that vou mention it, I recollect that the 
point was discussed particularly in connection with the supply of the Military Department 
stores, and the question of creating a Director of Contracts arose It was, however, thrown 
out, I am not sure on entirely sound grounds’ Roughly speaking the Stoies Committee in- 
verted the language of tho lules which previously had been to this effect, that everything must 
be obtained from home, unless you can get the thing in India at the same rate We suggested 
inversely that nothing shall be got from home if you can get the same thing in India 

Q "With regard to the suggestion of having a Stores Department in India, is it not clear 
that the Indian producer is handicapped by the distance of the Stores Department here, 
while the Stores Department in the United Kingdom affords a consideiable degree of 
artificial assistance at a cost which is never taken into adcount ? — A He is positively handi- 
capped, because he is not allowed to tender simultaneously with the home people If an order 
went home for a certain quantity of articles, the Indian producer would not be allowed to 
tender simultaneously with the English producer. 
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Q With leforenco to your insuer to question 10 , supposing it wore cIockIgcI to start 
industnal bank-., have Goi Cl nment .at their disposal any funds fiom whieh thej^ would, in 
normal times, be able to helji the hank by jilacing any guaiantees at their disposal ? I 
invite your attention to the last sentence of your reply about the difficult} of using money 
for industiial purposes which is deposited at short call — A It is understood, of coutse, as put 
at the beginning of my written evidence that these are purelj my personal -news Tins is a 
matter on which, if you were to press me for a leison, it uould be difficult foi me to state 
my reasons without definite authorisation, and theicfoie I could only give you an opinion 
without being able to give vou the reasons therefor An autlioritativo statement would not 
be of any particulai \ aluo to the Commission, and would bo no basis for icbutting contrary 
opinion if such was gn en 

Q Have you formed any vieus about the usefulness of this Calcutta commercial museum, 
m respect to the following points do rou think its silo is the most suitable, or you doiiT 
know Calcutta u ell enough to express an opinion ? — A I think tint the site qua site is centrally 
situated in the business quarter, and it Ins the advantage of being in a Goieiiiment oflicc 

Q That is, as 3 ou 1 erv riglith saj, an advantage It is in a business quailer, iiiit is the 
quartei the kind where biwiness IS earned on which is the ^ame kind of bnnness tint the 
museum IS trying to facilitate ? — A Candidly I have never been quite •=111 e as to the obicct of 
that museum As far as I can recollect, the museum was intended to cany on in India an 
experiment coined out at home The cvpeiimcnt at home was on ontiiely different lines 

Q We may assume that the most useful functions it is fulfilling is helping the sale of 
certain Swadeshi industries, and that it is undoubtedly doing this to acoitam extent ? — A Are 
you referring to retail salo ? 

Q It puts the piodaccr 111 touch both w ith w holesale and ict iil purchasers in certain oases 
Possibly if it was removed to a different kind of business quarter, would it not be likely to 
effect that uurpose bcttei ? — A I think so The lotail sales effected through it would bo 
undoubtedly incieased, if it went into a qnaiter where the retailer was selling other people’s 
wares 

Q And its wholesale transactions ? — A Its wholesale transactions conceiv ably could be 
]ust as well done where it is situated atpiesent 

<2 Do you think that the kind of man likely to buy, whether wholesale or retail, would bo 
as likely to come up to the first floor of a Government office in Council'IIoiiso Street as ho 
would on the ground floor of an office in Ilariison Road, or Rowbararor Bcntinck Street? — 
A Does the wholesaler want the same sort of attraction as thoietailer? I take it that the 
wholesaler can yust as easily go lound to Council House Street and see vvlint is being offered 
there, make his own choice as to the suitability' of an article, and then proceed to get into 
touch with people who can supply it The retailer is rathci a diffcicnt person lie is probably 
living from hand to mouth and would like to jump into a place and say, “I am short of this 
particular thing, can I have anything like it?” We found at home that the wliolesaler would 
not come into any place where a letailer came Until wo gave a guarantee that retiilers 
would no< be admitted, there was no chance of our making a success of our expeiimciit 
None of the manufacturers nor the wholesalers would touch it 1 am not at all certain what 
the Calcutta commercial museum is intended to effect 

Prendejti — Q I asked if they kept a lecord of the people who v'ont into the museum, and 
they said they did at fiist, but gave it up I suggested that .t vvas an important matter to 
keep that record, so as to know what class of men went to that museum, and what class they 
were serving Don’t you think it vv ould give us an idea how the museum w as being used ? — 
A I entirely agree We did not allow fice admission to oni thing at home Admission was 
only on ticket, and record of any business put through was always given to us 

Q You think it w ould be better used if there was a definite field for using it ? — A I think 
if the privilege was in some w'ay restricted, it would piobably be mole appreciated In 
these cases a certain degree of restriction gives the thing more v alue 

Mr 0 B Low — Q Do ymu think tint the opening of other museums, say, another one in 
Bombay, would be an advantage , or if not in Bombay, perhaps in some othei largo town ? 
— A I am very sceptical 

President — Q In Bombay there is a Swadeshi stores run entirely on commercial lines, and 
I believe the stoies pays Their business is mainly retail sale over the countei, and bv V 
P parcels, so that we have two things going of a totally different type, the Calcutta 
commercial museum, which, so far as I can conceive, do.als with wholcsalcis, and the Svvade«hi 
stores in'Bombay which IS effecting retail trade Would it be possible and advantageous to 
have two such institutions 111 a town like Calcutta, the commercial museum wheie it is, and 
the Swadeshi stores in Hariison Road, eithei undertaken as a private enterpiise, 01 assisted in 
some way by Government ? — A How would you fill the Swadeshi stoies? 

Q You mean with goods? They at present have a veiy big vaiaetv in Bombay' You 
can buy practically anything you want They hav e an illustrated catalo'gue. I don’t know 
where they get the material fiom altogether It has an illustiated catalogue which is got 
up admiiably 

Jlon’ble Sir Pazxilhlioy Gntritnihoy — Q Weseiidour goods theie as samples, and they are 
kept there and sold, Othei factories send sample things, and if they' hav e to hav e a bigger lot, 
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if it IS in demand, they ask us to send some more, and we send them They' are selling lakhs of 
rupees worth of goods ? — J I take it that your samples are not put under glass cases, hut 
are shown in such a way that people can handle them ? 

Q "XeSj every article you cafi handle Sometimes we have to give two or three 
hundred hales when we send two or three pieces there They have got the proper staS to 
communicate with up country people ? — J That is a different thing to a museum 

Frcstdenf — Q That is why I am putting this before you You don't know the Bombay 
model and probably cannot foim a clear picture of tbe conditions? Prom wbat Sir Fazulbhoy 
tells me, it is very much the same kind of anangement we had at home "We had a hig room > 

and everybody who wanted a particulai kind of article to be manufactured would send a 
sample, and tbe manufacturer would come and say that he would make or would not make it 
We got into touch with makers who would manufacture from samples We got samples fiom 
people who sold a particular kind of German article The manufacturer would come and look 
at it and say, “I can do this," and tbe firm who had sent the samples would then go into the 
question of cost, etc , with the manufacturer For this purpose, they would go into a private 
room and discuss terms of business, and the thing went through It was not a case of show- 
cases with gold letteis and things ticketed That really reveals to us three types , the one here, 
the commercial museum , the one in Bombay which is very attiactive to the ordinary 
retail bujer, and the scheme which you describe in London, which has attracted the 
wholesale dealer ? — A klany wholesale dealers found their sources of supply cut off with the 
outbreak of war We tried to put them in touch -with the English manufactuiers who could 
make the goods 

Q Then is it your view that the commeicial museum ought to be leformed and made more 
in accordance with the London model which you found successful ? — A We want to know 
clearly what the commercial museum is going to do When you know what your ob3ect is, 
then vou can sit down and consider means If it is a question of retailing products of oui 
Indian manufacturers, it seems to me that the model Sir Fazulbhoy describes is the one to 
follow It should he situated in the bazar, and the supply of samples should be left to the 
firms to send Really what you would then provide would he a sample room where a man 
could see all he required at one go, instead of having to go round and see a large number of 
different people , and I am entirely in favour of that 

Q Is it your opinion that the commercial museum suffers from the muddling of 'two 
distinct lines of policy ? — A It seems to me to be the case My view is simply based on what 
I have heard from people who created the museum 

]Ur G JS Low — Q In your final paiagraph you speak about the Commercial Intelligence 
Department diverting to the proper and competent authority enquiries which reach it, that is 
to say, if you have an Industrial Department you will turn it on to answser questions ^ With 
reference -to the Indian Trade Commissioner, we have of course no Industrial Department at 
home If we have one in India, do you think the Indian Trade Commissioner should give'assist- 
ance to industrial enquines either from the Industnal Department out here oi from private 
individuals , with reference, for instance to the character of machinerv available ? — A ’ May I 
ask a first question , what is the Industrial Dep irtment contemplated ? 

Q We don't know, otherwise we should not be here ? — A Then I find some difficulty in 
answering your question 

Q We ought to assume that the department will be an efficient one with any number of 
experts and experimental appliances for solving such questions as can, mth due regard to 
economy, he solved in this country - But all through the trend of the emdence has been to 
the effect that there would he ceitain things that could be better done at home, and there 
would also be the question of the supply of machinery Do you think that the Industrial 
Department should, as a rule, correspond with the manufacturers of such machinery , or do you 
think that the Indian Trade Commissioner will be able to give substantial help to such 
department in conducting such enquiries ? We maj be in a position to say that the Trade 
Commissionei knows about ceitain things, and we would like him to call round on certain 
people and discuss further points with them ? — A I take it, this is the case you contemplate You 
have an Imperial Department that deals with the chemical industry, and this chemical depart- 
ment comes to the conclusion that it wants a particular kind of machinery It is to this extent 
in doubt in regard to it, that it does not want to commit itself , and wants to have admoe 
from somebody at home I don't see in that case how the Trade Commissioner can do any- 
thing more than place before him what information he gets from the manufacturers of the 
particular machinery It seems to me in a case like that the chemical department should depute 
somebody home to make enquiries about the machinery required, if the enquiries are to be of a 
very real nature If this is not the case, but it is simply a question of the placing of an’order, it 
might go in the ordinary way diiect from the Imperial Department to the manufacturers 

Q That is to say, you don't think that, speaking generally, the Indian Trade Commissioner 
could be of great assistence on the industrial side of Indian work ? — A I rather doubt whether 
he could he of special assistance 

Q In fact you are generally of opinion that the way in which, hitherto, oui Commercial 
il\telligence Department mixed up commoicgd and industrial questions was really ' a very bad 
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tiling nnd thiew a considerable degree of discredit upon the commercial side of the office of the 
DirecW-Generalj Commeicnl Intelligence ? — A I entuely agiee rvitb that point of view, and 
in using the words competent and proper authority ”, I particularly had in view that theio was 
a tendency on the part of the Commeicial Intelligence Department to regard it as their 
business to tap the Impenal departments for information to enable it to answer an enquiry, 
mstead of passing on the enquiry to the proper person whose business it is to deal with it 

Q You will recognise that instead of their doing so, it is a great convenience to oulsiders 
to he able to make all commeicial and industrial enquiiies through a single authority who vvfH 
put them in touch with the right people to ask ? — A To put them in touch hut not to jia's on 
Information which may not have been understood There is always the double possibility of 
misunderstanding 

Q You attach considerable importance to the definite separation of the functions of the 
industnal and commercial agencies ’ — A Yes, I attach very great importance to that 

Eon’hle Pancht M M Ealavt^a—Q, You say that the creation of new banking agencies, 
to give assistance to industiial undei takings, is a pi essing problem Have you any definite 
proposal to make about that ? — A I can only put it as I have done in this wav that so far as 
things have come my way, it seems to me that there always has been some little difficulty 
in getting the existing banking institutes to undertake the financing of industnal ventures 
It IS not really their business as they are now constituted, which is the financing of 
commercial transactions So far as the evidence goes, the facilities that exist are for the 
purpose of financing commeicial transactions, which implj a quick return of money lent, 
and therefore they are not constituted for the financing of ventures which may involve a 
lock up of money 

Q Are the financing facilities which exist sufficient even for commercial undertakings, in 
your opinion ? — A That question, I am af laid, I cannot answer 

Q I see from the last Report on the operations of the Currency Department that the help 
which Government gives to existing banks does enable them to help commercial undertakings 
to a great extent ?— ^ Yes 

Q The Government hare been helping the Tiesidency Banks with their reserves for a 
number of years ? — A No, the position is that the Presidency Banks hold certain Government 
balances But they only hold that portion whioh is not in the Government treasunes 

Q What IS the amount of the balance which was held this year in the Presidency Banks — 
four crores ? — A No, that vanes fiom time to time I don’ijthink — except at the time when ^ 
a loan is floated — it is ever as high as four crores at headquarters 

Q I find it stated in " Capital” that on 2nd December 1916, it tvas 424; lakhs ? — A I 
think you are taking probably the balances in the reserve treasury 

Q No, I am speaking of Presidency Banks, do you think I have made a mistake ? — A I 
think so , I won't swear to it 

President — Q Perhaps “ Capital ” has made a mistake ? — A I may say that the Presi- 
dency Banks' headquarters balances are daily reported to me and I see the figuies from day to 
day but I have not seen them at four crores for some months. 

Ho n’ hie Pandit M M Malaviya — Q Und er ordinary circumstances the Government is 
under agreement to keep 70 lakhs in the Bank of Bengal ? — A I would not be quite certain 
as to the figure I did not iindeistand that you weie going to examine me on this point and 
I have not got the actual agreement, but I do not think, I mean roughly speaking, the 
balance that we keep at the headquarters of Presidency Banks — except at the time of a loan — 
exceeds 200 lakhs 

Q Of which 70 lakhs is kept in the Bank of Bengal, 50 in Bombay and 60 in Madias ? 

A Yes, those are, loughly speaking, the proportions 

Q 111 actual practice docs not the balance go up higher ? — A No, except when a loan has 
been floated Ordinarily they vary, they are about two eroies 

Nora — After the midday adjournment witness made the following statement on this point — 

I L^o verified that question which the Pandit asked about the Govornment balances at the Picsidenoy 
^nks Ho reterrod to a figure of four crores I find that he included m the figure of four crores the pnbho 
deposits at branches of the Presidency Banks In oortwn places instead of having atreasniy we haietho 
Presidency B^n working our treasury and the money that they receive on Government account is treated by 
the Presidency Banks as public deposits It is only received foi the purpose of meeting Government obliga- 
hons It le not really fiee money The really fiee money is that at headqoai ters The amount of the 
Government balarcos at branches of the Presidency Banks is fixed hy the Acconnlants General with reference 
to the demand or the panicmar treasury and diawn away as soon ns it exceeds a certain limit It is the same 
praccdnie as that followed in our treasunes in distiicts where theie are no Piesidonoy Banks The real balance 
which Goveinment places at the disposal of the Presidency Bank is that at headquarters and that does not 
exceed ordinaniy two crores 

stated in this Report on the operations of the Currency Department for the 
year 1915-10, that in ordei to provide Government with the necessaiy lesonrces to enable 
tUenr to place banks in funds, and also to meet any liabilities, power was taken at the 
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beginning of 1915 to increase tbe balance by £4* millions, by taking that sum- out of the 
Paper Curiency Reserve M’as that amount invested, was that power fully exercised ? — 
A £4* millions investments have been made This limit was suggested mthe hist instance by 
the Indian Pinanee Commission, who said that among othei things this inci eased power of 
investment would give us power to assist Presidency Banks, but we have not used it to 
assist Presidency Banks All the assistance we have given has been fiom tieasury balances 

Q So far as commercial needs are concerned, do you think that the Presidency Banks 
meet them sufficiently well ? — A Yes 

Q In regard to European business only, or both European and Indian ? — A Both 

Q So fai as you are aware, do Indian Aims receive the same accommodation as European ? 
—A Yes 

Q The cash balances in the Gold Reserve and Paper Currency Reseive ai'e invested by 
the Secretary of State to a large extent in England ? — A You mean the Gold Standard? 

Q, The Gold Standard and Cuirency Reserve ^ — A No, a substantial portion of the 
Currency Reserve, 10 crores, has been invested in India 

Q I find it stated in '' Capital ” that of the Paper Currency Resei ve m India you have in 

Rs. 

Silvei coin and Bullion under coinage, and gold coin and bullion 6,55,23,645'f' 
and in England, Gold Coin and Bullion . . , 11,92,50,000 

In Securities in India ..•••• 9,99,09,94!6 

In England ..•••. • . 22,24,31,405 

That shows that, roughly, you^ hold in India less than half of what you hold in England 
of this Paper Cuirency Reserve ’ — A Yes 

Q And in the Gold Standard Reserve too, you had in England — 

Reseive held in sterling securities of the nominal value of 
seventeen,million Pounds .... £16,218,692 

and Cash placed by the Secretary of State . . . £5,792,631? — A, 

That IS the Gold Standard Reseive which is different from Paper Currency. 

Q I know I want to put them together My Point is that you had a very enormous sum 
invested in England Don't you think that you could, with advantage to industiies in India, 
invest a fair portion of this in India ? — A The Gold Standard Reserve must be invested in 
England, must it nop ? It is to meet exchange, and you must hold it in England 

Q Altogether ? — A Absolutely if I may say so The Gold Standard Reseive is maintain- 
ed in order to meet temporary falls in exchange , that is to say, where the obligations India has 
to meet cannot be paid except by the export of gold , therefore if you haveyoui reserve outside 
the country you can pay your creditors outside India what is due to them, from the Reserve 
We could not invest the Gold Standard money m India because it would not be of any use 
whatever for such a purpose 

Mr 0 ]i Low — Q The point could be explained if you tell us what happened between 
America and England recently ? — A W hat happens when there is a fall in exchange ? People 
want money due from India in England or outside India If you have youi investments here, 
nobody outside India will take them in discharge of what is due to them 

Q But what about the Paper Currency Reserve ? — A The Paper Currency stands on a 
different footmg 

Q Do you think you could not invest in India even a portion of the sum which you invest 
at present in England ?— A Honestly with every desire to see industrial enterprise developed in 
India, I am quite convinced that we could not have the Paper Currency or Gold Standard in- 
vestments invested in industrial undertakmgs in this country. 

Q Put aside industrial undertakings and take up the general question of investments in 
India ? — A The issue of those 10 crores which form the Indian portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve is Government Papei, i e , Government creates 10 crores of Government secunties 
and says, “ These securities are the backing of 10 crores of our notes " You cannot very well 
make these 10 crores of securities do double duty, * e., both to support an edifice of industrial 
ventures as well as provide the backing to the currency. 

Q You know that this reserve has not to be utilised for a long time, does that not show 
that you could divert a portion of it to other purposes ? — A Oh , no 

Trciidenii — That would be equivalent to saying our present reserve is too big 


* PigurS for CalouRa Circle only. The figure foi the whole of India le E32,33,83,789 
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Hon’ble Pandtt M M Malavtya — Q the cash balances are concerned, is the 

present practice the same as is described in Kej ncs’ book on Indian Currency and Finance 
\vliich was written about 3913, or has theie been any change ? — A Mr Keynes says — 

"The practice has been to keep n cortiim part of tbo balance nt tbo bank (of Enfrland) and to lend the rcmaindo r 
at interest fho uenal mctboii is to loud tj certain biuksj discount bouses and stock brokers of Ingb standing, whoso 
names are included in an appro\cd list containiog 62 names Tho list is rc\i«ed periodically and applicatiouB for 
admission caiefullj considered with reference to tho standing and rcsonioos of tho apidicants and the nature of their 
business Loans tohorrowers on tho approved list arc granted ns a rule for periods from 3 to 5 ccks, so that the whole 
balance could, if needed, bo called in within sue necks" 

Q Is that the practice even now ? — A That is tho Secretary of State’s cash balance ? 

Q I am referring to the Secretary of State’s cash balance ?—A And treasury balances 
in England ? , 

Q Yes Is that the practice which pi evails even now ? — A He has a t ortam amount out 
at short notice 1 think that particular point u as taken into consideration in the Chamber- 
lain Commission, and certain recommendations were put forward I don’t know e'cactly, hut 
I take it that his cash balance is nothing like what it used to be You are referring to tho 
time when his balances were lery high, but they have been reduced very considerably I don’t 
think he has much out 

Q Apart from the amount, what I wanted to know was, has there been anj change in the 
practice ? — A 1 don’t know what tho practice is at tho present moment, whether he is follon - 
mg that list he had befoie I would rather say that I don’t know what it is at tho present 
moment 

Q Your duties are to watch the operations of tho Cmrenoy Dcpaitracnt and movement of 
funds, and tho rcsourco operations of tho Government of India]?— J Yes, that is the descrip- 
tion of tho Annual Report issued by tho Controller of Curroncj 

Q Does that not fully desenbo the nature of your duties ? — A Yes,’it is practically 
complete but it is not entirely complete 

Q Thou it IS pait of your business to knou whether there has been any change m the 
system in the matter of tho cash balance of the Secretary of State?— A Yes, it is my busi- 
ness to know, but I cannot tell you whether that list has been leduccd or added to 

Q I did not ask if the bst had been reduced or added -to , I w ant to know if there has 
been any substantial departure from the practice described by ^Mr Kejnes ? — A None. 

Q. Is the money lent out sometimes at 3 per cent and sometimes at even less ? — A, By 
the Secretary of State ? I cannot tell j ou , that is not my business 

Q You are not aware that it has been so lent in tho past ? — A Not officially, but I under- 
stand that in 1913 when money was very cheap, the Secretary of State lent at that rate 

Q Are you aware that the Secretary of State lent money at 2 per cent and had to boriow 
at 3 i per cent from the lery same firms to whom ho had lent at 2 per cent ? — A Not from 
those very firms, lam not aware of that 

Q Don’t you think that if the Secretary of State’s balances, and generally tho loservcs of 
the Government were available in larger measuie in India, they could help industries both 
commercially and mdustnally better , they could feed Indian industiies better ’ — A Tho 
balances m India are worked to a aery low minimum, just enough to keep tho operations of 
the Government of India going, excepting during the time when we get the proceeds of our 
annual Rupee loans, 

Q Yon have said that the creation of new banking agencies, in order to give assistance to 
industrial undertakings, is a pressing problem Dojounot tbmk that if Government put 
a fair amount of its own reserves m these industnal banks, and organised them in a proper way, 
that that would give a great impetus to industries in India ? — A Yes, if one could make avail- 
able these resources as you suggest The result would be, as you indicate, but tho reserves 
of the Government of India are, as I have said just now, nevci sufficiently large to embark 
on any .very large policy of this land I am referring to the reserves held in India 

Q Even so, bearing in mind the extent to which the Gov ernment helps Presidency Banks, 
yon don’t tbmk that Government could help indnstiial banks or banks supervised by the State, 
even to the extent to which it helps Presidency Banks ? — A I should find it cxtiemely difficult 
to woik the balances of the Government of India with any further call on them 

Q Then until a pait of the leseives held in London — thePapei Curieney and tho Gold 
Standard Reseives — aie made available in India, m youi opinion Goveinmont could not help 
industrial banks ? — A I don’t think those reserves can bo made available in India 

Q 'Whether they can or cannot be is another question? — President — A Everything 
depends ou that question, otherwise it becomes a hypothetical question 

Q I am looking forward to the possibility of part of those resolves being bold in India ?— 
A Mj point is that 1 can only reply to the hypothetical question like this If those balances 
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■were made available in India for investment as you propose, I do not think there would be any 
system to talk about 

Q At page 60 of the Repoit of yonr Department for 1914-13, ft is stated, "The Gold 


Reserve is held in the following securities — 

Pace value 
£ 

British Government per cent Consolidated stoch . , • t • 3,266,392 

Local Loans, 3 per cent stock 200,009 

Guaranteed 21 pei cent stock . , . 438,720 

Transvaal Government 3 per cent Guaranteed stock • ■ • • 1,092,023 

Exchequer 21 por cent Bonds 16,000 

Exchequer 3 per cent Bonds ■•.•••••. 6,885,600 
Canada 3J Per cent Bonds i 161,000 

Corporation of London Si poi cent Debentures • • • • • 46,000 

Now South ’Wales 3J Per cent stock 118,000 

Now South "Walos Treasury Bills •..•••!• 760,000 

Ncu Zealand 3J per cent Dobonturca 46,000 

Queensland 4 per cent. Bonds > < • • t • • • • 166,000 

Queensland 4 por cent stock > 65,000 

Southern Nigeria 4 per cent Bonds . ■ • . • • • 350,000” 


Is it conceivable to your mind that instead of investmg to this extent in foreign Govern- 
ments, the Government of India may begin to invest a portion of the leseives in India ? — 
A Not for the Gold Standard Reseive. 

Q "Why ? — A Because the Gold Standard Reserve is intended to provide gold in 
England to meet the fall in exchange 

Q Only to meet the fall m exchange ? — A. Yes When the war broke out eight million 
pounds had to be paid in gold from India 

Q So that, until the Government adopts a gold standard for India, you think there is no 
hope of benefiting Indian mdustiies by any portion of this ? — A I don^t know what you 
mean by adoptmg a gold standaid We have a gold standard. 

Q I mean making gold the standard currency ? — A, Demonetise the rupee ? 

Q The rupee is already demonetised , adopting the gold coins as the standard currency ? — 
A The gold coin is already current here 

Q Exchange does not go every year against India now, does it? — A At the present 
moment it is m favour of India At the time I was engaged on the wheat scheme it went 
against India, that was in June- July-August 1915 

Q Can you say how many times in the last 16 years exchange has gone against India ?— > 
A, In 1907 it went badly Wo had to send home eight or ten millions Last year we had to 
send three millions These are the striking eases There ^ have been othei times when the 
knowledge that Government would come to the support of exchange helped to avoid a fall 

Q Considering that it has happned so feu times, you don't seriously contend that it is 
necessary to maintain the gold standaid reseive where it is maintained, m order to meet the 
exchange difficulty ? — A Yes, I do most certainly 

Q IIow many other occasions do you remember dunng these 16 years when exchange has 
gone downl? — A Do you mean actually falling be^ow one and four pence ? Many times I 
could not tell you oil-hand Your general expeiience will suggest the answer to you There 
have been many times when the rupee has been worth less than one and foui pence 

Q Has it been frequent, oi has it been rare ? — A The number of times the rupee has been 
vvoith less than one and four pence is probably more numerous than the numbei of times it has 
been woith more but I would not like to say stiuight off 

Q Are you awaie that the Indian Specie Bank applied to the Government for a loan and 
was refused? — A I am not officially awaie of it I was not holding my present appointment 
at the time but vvas in Bombay and heard something about it 

Q That it had applied and was refused ? — A I was told that it had been refused 

Q Are you also aware that silver was not purchased through the Indian Specie Banki 
though its offer was less than what it Was purchased for ? — A There again I don't remember 
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I have not seen any official paper m which Chum Lai of the Indian Specie Hank offered 
Government Bill ei My infoimation at the time ■« as not acquired in the comse of any official 
' duties , it IS just information acquired by talking to people I understood that ho was 

cornering silver, 

I find it stated in this publication of the “ Times of India ” called the “ Indian Currency 
and Finance ” as follows — 

« Tho faefc appears to 1)0 that tlio management of llio currency lias degenerated into operations to annibilato the 
Indian group of speculators and it would appear that tlic great resources of Government aro being made available to 
that end It is not cnongb to stano the group ns, according to ifc8‘^r5 Montoguo, the) liavo lately been starved 
Other means as no bare seen have been cmpluycd to circnih vent them, and it is impossible ^to say whether further 
irregular measures may not be contemplated Has this not been earned too far ? Evcniftbo Indian speculators wore 
out of the market would Government bo any better off ? GovcrotncDt would still boat Ibo mercy of speculators ns 
they wore before the Indian clique entered the market •• • In any case it is unseemly for a great Government to 
allow tbeir resources to bo employed to circumvent one set of speculators only that others may gam/' etc 

It 18 further stated there — 

When the Indidn public have bcoil put td the btpenso of providing immense sums of monoj to enable Govern 
TOcnt to do without fresh pui chases only to find that purchases hav o been made at much higher prices than could liav o 
been obtained if no delay had taken place lu making the purchases, it iff of little use to ask the public to believe that 
any advantage in price has been gained by the transactions now announced " 

Q You see my point I am putting it as a matter bearing on the banking problem ? — 
A lil may say bOj the purchase of silver from Chum Lai has nothing to do with the banking 
problem 

Q In one sense , hut assume that the Government had purchased from the Indian Specie 
Bankj is it not likely that the bank would not have come to gnef ?-—A It is an extremely 
difficult question for anybody to’ answer 1 am not a hostile witness on this question, but I saw 
a good deal of what was going on in the Specie Bank, and perhaps some of yonr colleagues 
will tell you I find it extiemely difficult to answer that question 

Q As fax as jou are awaie, did the Goveinment purchase the silvei at a higher rate than 
the late at which they could have got it from the Indian Specie Bank ? — A I don’t know 
what rate the Specie Bank were prepared to sell it foi 

IFttness here gave confidetihal evidence 


PrestdenU'—Q, If you did guaiantee intciest, would you not be foiced coircspoiidingly to 
laise your reserves ? — A I don’t think' necessarily so, because mo Mould then definitely, 
ascertain our liabihties in the couise of the y6ar and would budget for them accordingly, and 
these would be distriouted over the whole period of the yeai, and we could arrange for pay- 
ment coming at a time when our balances are able to afford it 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Ilalavtya — Q In case of deposits, would you recommend that 
deposits should be received m banks requiring them but not for a shoit time ? — A Indus- 
trial banks should not leceive deposits at call nor at short notice 

Q You would take long term deposits ? — A Yes 

Q, Or would yon prefer the system of issuing bonds, so that they may not be able to 
make a rush on the bank for payment ? — A I don’t follow that 

Q I mean bonds, shaie bonds, or debentures ? — A I contemplate this will he a joint stock 
concern, and whether the capital should be raised in shares orbonds or debentures is really 
a matter of detail That is entiiely different from the deposit question 

6 Do you think you will attract long term deposits if Government guaranteed interest ? 
< — A I take it that what would happen would be this Government can either say, " we xvill 
guarantee so much pex cent mterest on the capital or we will guarantee a certain rate of 
interest on the deposits so that youi rate for deposits can be higher than those of other 
banks." Those are two alternatives 

Q. These are somewhat on the lines which obtain in Japan In Japan the Government 
hove guaranteed inteiest for 5 years, I think, and that has, I beliex e, helped to establish such 
banks 1~ A I don’t know about the Japanese experiment 

Q Would you have only one bank for the whole country, with branches in different places, 
or have provincial industiial banks in different provinces? — A, My peisonal feoluio- m regard 
to banking is that the local banking system xs the best I don’t much favour an All-India 
Bank I think local conditions vary such a lot, and paiticulaily m the case of industrial 
hanks where success is dependent on the local manager’s knowledge of particular people, 
it seems to me essential that theie should not be an Impeiial or All-India Bank 

Q You say lu regard to the question of Goveinment purchase of products that " I believe 
that theie has always been a feeling in respect of these latter rules that they unduly favour 
purchase through the India Office ’’ Is it not one disadvantage of this system that Indian 
manufactureis receive less consideration than they should ? — A As I said, in answer to 
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Mr Low, I believe they are handicapped , the lule operates in such a way that they are handi- 
capped 

Q For instance, take the railwa 3 ^s Purchases are made for lailways for which there is 
absolutely no justification, and which are entiiely against the spirit of the rules laid down 
by Government to encourage iindigenous products You aie aware that Government has 
laid down that whore you can buy indigenous pioducts, you must give them preference 
Now take for instance the Tata Woiks, because the puichases are made through the 
Secretary of State, the Tata Steel Works cannot get the full benefit of the rules by 
reason of their articles being produced in this country? — J 1 don’t know about the 
particular instance you refer to, but while on the Stores Committee I did come across a case 
similar to that wherp an Agent of a Railway was ordered by his Home Board to refuse to 
give evidence before us on the ground that the Government rules were only applicable to 
their purchase of stores by the courtesy of their Directors I think, geneially speaking, youi 
view IS coriect I think the point has been put sufficiently correctly as I have put it in my 
note 

Q Ha\e you any suggestion to make to ensuie that full effect may he given to the rules 
laid down by the Government of India? — J I suggest that the form of rules should be 
amended , 

JPjestdent — Q The new lules aie that if you can get the stuff in this country you do 
not buy from homo ? — A Tliat is only applicable to ceitam articles The rules weie very 
skilfully amended, so that with regard to eeitain classes of goods you had to go home You 
could only buy in this country if you could buy as cheap and as effectively as if you bought 
at home I think I am right in saying that the Department of Comineice and Industrj 
review all these purchases at the end of the year, and ascertain why the rules for local 
purchase have not been oairied out I think if you had a department winch could save the 
purchaser the trouble and responsibility incidental to the puicliase of locally produced articles 
no doubt there would bo considerable impiovement m this respect 

Hon'hle Pandtt M M Malanya —O vl of the witnesses said that films would not bung 
this to the notice of the Department of Commerce and Industry, because they would be afraid 
of offending the Public W orks Department with whom they have to deal The policy laid 
down by Government is quite clear , they say you must purchase things produced in the 
country, and there will bo no excuse for purchasing goods outside the country, so long as the 
indigenous articles are fairly good, and the price is not unfavourable Yet you find the 
rule IS violated over and over again by the person who is supposed to enforce it, namely, the 
Secretary of State 

Fresident — Q Don’t you think that the trouble is due to the fact that we have got the 
India Stores Department where orders on a largo scale ale accumulated, and where they 
receive orders year by year in suflioient quantities to enable them to make foiward contracts, 
and that until wo have a coiresponding department in this countiy, we aio bound to bo 
handicapped ? — A Yes 

Q Don’t you think from what you know and what you have heard in a reliable way that 
it is possible that firms are handicapped here by the fact that individual officers can buy under 
these rules and that they don’t want to offend these individual officeis ? — A I think so 

Q Y'ou are also of the opinion that Indian officeis arc afraid to undertake the responsi- 
bility of buying locally ? — A Yes 

c* 

Hoidlle Pandit M M Malavtya — Q You say, speaking about tiade lepiesentatives in 
London, that '‘a far more important requirement is to piovide manufacturers or capitalists who 
are interested or likely to be inteiested in the purchase of, or the development of, Indian pioducts 
with the facilities of ascertaining the preliminary data without which their operations cannot 
be begun or extended ” In concluding that paragraph you say “We need to introduce some 
suitable method of attracting attention to these resources, and to the very complete data 
which many Indian scientific departments have put together as to the possibility of commer- 
cially exploiting these lesources ” Do you think that the Government of India, as a Govern- 
ment, should oncouiage the exploitation of Indian resources by foreign capitalists ? — A I think 
anything is good which brings capital to this country. 

Q Should it not be the object of Government to encourage Indian capitalists more than they 
have been encouraged ? — A I think Indian capital should be encouiaged My feeling is that 
India and the Indians are in the position of that of a young man who has come into an enormous 
pioperty which is undeveloped, and which he cannot develop with the monies which he has 
inherited It would bo a sorry policy if he was to say that I will not let people develop 
this portion of my property until I have de\ eloped the rest 

Q On the other hand yon will take care that he gets a fair share of the profits of the 
inheritance he has received ? — A I entirely agree 

Q If you have a trade representative who is to supply information to capitalists in London, 
or to those who wish to exploit Indian resources, these capitalists with their better organisation, 
more scientific knowledge, and more capital, would bo better able to take advantage of those 
conditions than Indians would bo ? — A 1 think there is room for both, aud I am a great believer 
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in competition for tie purpose of stimulating I don’t believe in presen mg for a man, wbo 
can develop only one corner of tbe field, tbe whole of it 

Q Would you male your proposal so catholic as to include non-Butish subjects, say 
Americans or Japanese ? — 'A I have heard it suggested that we should adopt a tariff which would 
differentiate between nations according to the degiee of neutrality, hostility and assistance 
displayed by them during the war I would liLo to think over such an idea 

Wlien you find the young man you have been speaking of, would yon as Ins guardian, let 
out his property on a long lease ? — A Oh, no 

Q And you would see that the young man — your ward — is properly trained to take advan- 
tage of the resources which he has inherited ? — -A He ought to train himself 

Prcstdeni — And he beaten if necessary 

Str D J Tata — He has got to get some of those hard knocks 

Hon’ble Fandtt M M Malavtya — Q Ho yon think that the capitalists you have in mind 
have been trained entirely hv themselves, without assis*^ance from the State ? Let us take an 
instance Take the steel trade m Ameiica You know that before the sixties there was no 
steel tiado there worth speaking of From the sixties onwards they have now established a 
steel trade which is by no means despicable That was done by the help of the Government 
Don’t you think that the young man whom the Goveinment is in charge of should be helped 
both by knowledge and assistance, and a proper regard for his interests in the lesouiecs of the 
country ? — A I agree that he should be assisted to the extent that he assists himself 

Q I quite recognise that indigenous capital is shy at present But it ought to he encour- 
aged I think there is danger in the proposal you have made that the interests of English 
capitalists may he promoted at the expense of the legitimate interests of the Indian subjects 
of His Majestv ? — A I think you ha\ e got to take it this wav You Iiai e got to either see a 
property quickly and efficiently developed, or you see it slowly and perhaps not as efficiently 
developed I am not in the least afraid of British capital coming to this country, because I 
think there is room for it 

Q It is not a question of Biitish capital coming or notcoming , the whole question is that 
of safe guarding the inteiests of Indians ? — A I think there is no reason iofeai that they will 
he damaged seriously or at all It is only a question of administration 

Q I will give you mj reasons for my misgivings, and would like you to solve them Take 
this Copper Syndicate at Singhbhnm I don’t know who the members or the shaieholders of 
the Syndicate are , but suppose there is a trade representative in England, and suppose he 
gets information about the possibility of developing copper in that particular district, and the 
English capitalist comes and develops it entirely xvuth British capital, not offering it to 
Indians or mviting Indian capital at all How would jmu guard against this , what measures 
would you take to secuie that Indians should have a fair share in the development of their 
country ? — A He has a conesponding department in India who would do the same thing for 
him as the trade representative is doing for British capital, viz , tbe Survey, Porest or 
Industry Department 

Q How Will you ensnie that there shall be fair play — absolutely fair play — between Indian 
and non-Indian subjects of His Majesty ? — A In the first place the fact is that the information » 
which the trade representative will possess will be information collected in India , therefore 
the distance alone would give the Indian capitalist the earlier chance of u orking on that 
information , secondly, the departments concerned are departments located in India They 
ought to be — and many of them aie — constantly in touch with Indian capitalists 

President — Q, In the particular case you mention, the information was published here in 
the records of the Geological Survey in 1904, and again in 1908 when the boring results 
were obtained , so that the information was published here before it was published at home , 
in fact during that time there was no trade representative to push it Of course the 
Geological Survey w as at the disposal of anj'body who wished to come ? — A I think the position 
IS that all of us, who know anything of India, are more anxious to see it developed by Indian 
capital than by anybody else, hut we don’t want to see such development fail because Indian 
capital won’t come forward I also think after the war India will be ceitain to get a certain 
amount of capital from other countries, and if you say we must not use this capital, I don’t 
see it IS much advantage that we should have, as a result of the war, altered for the time being 
our position from being a debtor to a creditor country, 

Son’lle Pandit M M Malavtya — Q I am not blind to the advantages of English capital 
being inv ested here, and there are other obvious reasons why wo should welcome it , but in 
new of the industrial backwardness of the Indian people, do you think'that it will be a fair 
pioposition to suggest that every company that is established in India should offer half its 
capital to be subscribed by Indians ? — A May I suggest that the present tendency in most 
enterpnses is to have a rupee capital, because of the pitch of taxation at home Theie will 
be a tendency to raise money in this country or to bring money into this conntiy I don’t 
think you need be alarmed 

Q Do you think that a pioposal like what I have suggested would opei ale to draw out 
Indian capital, because the European would bring expert adiice, and his ce-operation would 
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be secured, and Indian capital would come foi ward all the more readily, because there would 
also be this feeling that Indians were sharing in the enterprise ? — A If you were to make that 
limitation that they must raise half the capital, supposing they don-'t get half their capital ? 

Q Fit a reasonable time, lay down reasonable conditions which would give Indians a fair 
opportunity to subsenbe ? — A I am lery doubtful about these artiOcial methods 

Q I lia\o been led to think of this proposal because I have learned in the couise of my 
lour that some companies would not offei any of then shaies to Indians oi would not record 
transfeis of shares in favour of Indians in their concerns ? — A On that point I am very doubt- 
ful whether an artificial division in all cases as between India and England of the capital 
which has to be offered is a practical proposition 

St> f II Stewart — Q Could j on g^ive us any general opinion about the comparative 
suitability of methods 3, 4 and G of giving Government aid to existing or new industries, m 
question 5 ? — A 3, 4 and G arc only different forms of the same idea, except that in method 4 
loans without interest ate contemplated Such a method would be the same as I and 2, except 
that it implies repaj ment 

Q You would say that the loans should certainly bear interest ? — A Yes I would 
rather put the matter in the form that I have put it in my note 

Q I was trying to find out if, in your opinion, one method was prefeiable to another ? —A 
I ha\ e thought a lot over that and my view is that, from the point of view of administrifion, 
it IS aU\ ays better not to lay down a vciy precise foi mula, because it grows into a rule and 
hampers any case which cannot be met on the ordinary lines What I feel is that there is 
at present no definite policy in regard to this question of Government assistance I think 
the guaiantee of purchase the most suitable form in a number of cases, but you could not, if 
vou had a pottery factory, guarantee that Government would buy so much of the supply, or 
if it were a case of developing a dairy Government could not very well undertake to purchase 
so many' quarts of milk every year 

Q Who would decide when and how assistance was to he given to the industry ? — A The 
Industn il Department, who would advise the Government of India 

Q Would that department bo Imperial or Provincial? — A I do not believe in decentia- 
lisation when you arc discussing scientific departments You want an Imperial department 
who would lend assist ince to provincial enterprises You could not afford to duplicate the 
scientific staff 

Q You would not have a provincial department also ? — A 1 am not very much in favour 
of Pioviiioial Dopaitmcnts 

Q Would not the circumstances of the different industries requning aud aslnng for assist- 
ance be better know n ? — A The case IS different from that of an All-Indian Industiial Banlc A 
bank manager must know the people who come to him You could not, if you bad an Imperial 
bank in Calcutta, ana an applu ation came from Cawnpore, expect the man in Calcutta to 
know siifficiently about the Cawnpore applicant You would have to get local knowledge, 
whereas in the case of an Imperial Industrial Department, dealing with industrial questions, it 
IS perfectly possible for the head of the Industrial Department to go down to the province and 
put one of Ins experts on to work it up Unless you are prepaicd to duplicate the whole 
staff right through, I don't see how you are going to make it effective, and after all, the 
supply of experts IS limited We have got 11 Local Governments and administrations, and 
we cannot have 11 chemists, 11 geological departments, 11 tanning experts, etc 

Q With leferencc to youi answer to question 10, you consider that there is need foi Gov- 
ernment to take the imtiativ e in providing these banking agencies Don't you think they will 
come of themselves ? — A I don't think that Government should collect half a dozen capitalists 
together and say, “ You are to form an industiial bank " I think if half a dozen capitalists 
came together to form an industrial bank and went to the Government for assistance, I 
would not object to the Government being prepared to consider a proposal to assist if a 
satisfactory scheme could be formed 

Q Supposing the Gov ernment wanted a considerable sum of money for the puipose of 
aiding industries, that would have to be deiivod either fiom taxation oi from loans ? — A Yes 

Q Do yon think that the proposal to r use a loan foi this purpose would appeal to inv estors ? 

— A Personally, on principle, I im doubtful as to the advisability of Government lai-ing a 
special loan (as apart from its general borrowings), for a particular specific local purpose It 
seems to me the whole of the assets and credit of Government is at the back of any loan, and 
you cannot say, we are going to regard this portion of the general assets and credit is at the 
backing of a loan raised for one, and another portion thereof at the backing of another, parti- 
cular loan I think one Way IS to increase the amount of borrowings wdiich we make in this 
country The tendency has been to rely more on Indian capital than on home capital 

Hon’lJe Pandit M M Malaiiya — Q Foi instance, as you have done in the financing of 
the buildings at Delhi? — A That is one instance of it 

Sir F H Stewart — Q With leference to yoiu evidence about the Indian Trade Com 
niissioner, are you considering that he must always bo an official or an ev official ? — A I said 

53 
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" if an official^’ My view is, take tbo very best man j ou can get, whether he is official or 
non-official, a man of the Civil Soivico or any other service or department 

Q What teim of office would jou indicate to prevent his getting out of touch on the one 
hand, and to preient too many changes on the othei ? — A I think possibly a tenure of 5 
to 7 j ear*!, with the an angement for periodical MBit to this countty in the interval I think 
he should arrange to come out hero from time to time 

Q Don't 'v on think that yon might starve on small lines, and that it would he difficult to 
evpand later You might have difficulty to get the Government of India to consider increases 
afterwards ?~A I have never found the Government of India iinreasonable, when a Batisfac- 
toiy proposal comes to them propcrlj prepared and hacked by detailed inquiry of a competent 
person I don’t fear the contingency y on contempl itc 

Q With refeience to the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, Xgather thateven 
if yon have got your Industrial Department, y ou still think there would be a distinct need 
for this olhcer ? — A Oh y es, most certamlv 

Q For the reasons which you give ? — ‘A Yes 

Q Where would you put him ? — A I have no doubt whatever that he must be in Cal- 
cutta He will have to ho suppoitcd in Bombay, but the headquarters should ho in Calcutta 

Uon’lle Sir Fatulbhot/ Cuirimhhoy — Q About Government help to industries, what in- 
dustries should Government help, coal mines or yuto mills or othei big enneorns like that ill 
twentvor thirty lakhs be sufficient ? — A On this point mv view is tint you should attack the 
leallv big ones I think that the icsouices which Govemment has foi pniposos of helping in- 
dustries are ii iturally not unlimited, * e , they are limited, therefore y ou ought not to dissipate 
such stiength as you have got in atticking small problems which do not spread fuitliei You 
want something big on which other industries will hang, foi instance, heavy chemical indus- 
tiics, and the aluminium industiy 

Q You think til it these should be suppoitcd by Government, or should Government 
pioneer such industries ? — A They ought to see it through in any case, hot if they can get 
capitalists to come in with them, on the basis of asliarein tlie iisk oi of a gnaraiitco of interest, 
so much the better You should concentrate y oui powers on the big things 

Q And about the smaller industries, the cottage industiics ^ — A Tlie'o don’t appeal to 
me I think the svstem of loans on takavi lines might bo developed 

Q You think that Government guaranteeing theinterost is morcpicferable to their giving 
the money ’ — A I think on the whole it is probably better 

Q About the Indian trade representative, I siijiposc ymnareaware that feeling on Bombay 
side IS very keen that Indian Attaches ought to be at even Consulate to have Indian (rude 
encouraged Don’t you tbmk that Indian indiistiial piodiicts tan be pushed if there aie 
Indian Attaebds at different Consulates ’ — A I don’t 1 now The British Consular Service Ini. 
not been very successful from the point of v lew of assistance to trade 

Q As you know, the Japanese Consulai Seivico has been veiy effective in Bombay ? — A 
They, I think, are c died bv some other name 

Q About industrnl banks and youi scheme , do von tbiiik that tbe Govermnont should 
gcaiantee some inteiest on the capital ?~A I think that is oneway 

Q Don’t vou think that capital would be forthconiing if Govemment guaianteed a 
leasonable rate of interest ? — A 1 hope so 

Q What rate of inteiest would tempt the "capitahsttf can y ou tell ns? — A The competi- 
tion at the present time of othei industiiesisso severe that any lemarks one would make at the 
piesent time would he inapplicable to otl er conditions 1 should saym little more than that 
the rate at which Government loans are floated 

Q About these museums , it was suggested to us hv some of the witnesses that as most 
of the manufactured articles from Indian raw matoinl samples of the impoitecl foreign articles 
exhibited that would be a gi eat advantage , people would see them and iiy to initiate their 
manuficture locally ? — A As an educative airangemeiit, that pi obably has its points But 
I don’t see any value in it commercially I don’t see that the sight of a bale of cotton or 
piecegoods w onld tempt anybody to put money into the busmeso 

Q But how would you think of this pioposition commercially? — A Not as a commercial 
proposition 

Q Then you want an Imperial Depaitment of Industiies 7— A Yes, I should like to see 

that 

Q And you want the Provincial Diiectoi of Industries too ? — A I am not very keen on 
Provincial Diieotors of Industiies, except that you want somebody with local knowledge to sift 
the information that would come from diffeient parts of a piovince Peison illy l”feel that 
the experts should be Imp“rial There must be an Impeiial Director, who would be able to 
place the assistance of his expeits at the disposal temporarily of the local people 
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Q Can I suggest a hypothetical scheme that I am thinking of ? Suppose you have an 
Imperial Depaitmcnt of Industries, with all the expeits Imperial, and then suppose there is a 
Board of Industries in cveiy pioviiice consisting of local business men, some nominated by 
Government and some by the local bodies, with a Diiettor of Industries, ind that they have 
the help of the experts, and buppo'se an industry pro\es successful, and the Government of 
India think that in a particular province it can be much better helped by Government than 
if financed by the industrial bank, don't you think that in that way the industries can be 
encouraged ? — J I attach veiy little importance to a constituted Board of Advisers, because I 
believe — and my on n cxjienence has been — that advice is more often asked by non-officials when 
there is no definite relation. Wheie there is a definite relation it immediately sets up points of 
difficulty A provincial Diiector of Industiies would have absolutely no dilhculty in getting 
hold of the leading men of his place if he was competent 

Q Do you know auj thing of the Indigenous Committee we have in Bombay?—^ I 
1 non very little about them I talked to vour Secietaiy in Bombay when I was down there 
recently, and have had communications from him about it, but I am not enamoured of that 
sort of oigamsation The best information is obtained by talking informally and without a 
regular set of meeting hours, and where a lot of administrative routine comes up to be discus- 
-sed, instead of propositions of particular moment 

Q In the Imperial depaitmentyou don't want an Advisory Board ? — A No, I am not in 
favour of that 

Q And about the Director of Industiies, do you think he ought to be a service man or 
a business man ? — A The Director of industnes should be the veij best man thjit you can get 

Q And should the local Director bo recruited from the Imperial Service ? — A If you 
have a local Diiectoi, jou must also pick your best man 

Q And he must ho under the Imperial department and not under the Local Govern- 
ment ? — A Provincial Directors will be provincial officers 

Q Ills recommendations also mil go to the Government of India ? — A I take it that his 
position would be exactly the same ns the Director of Agriculture He would deal with 
problems, that came up in the province and if he wanted assistance, he would ask the Imperial 
Department for tnc assisance of experts 

Q "What about the indush ICS in the meanwhile ? It will itake two oi three years before 
the Government of India's leply can come It will go into somebody else's hands It is the 
delay that I am afraid of Don't you think if the depaitment was local it would he better 
If there is a local Diieotor, ho will send to his Local Government , he will see the industrial 
people get- then advice and send to the Government of India, who will think over it? — A 
Then eliminate the local directors illogetber You have got your Impenal department 
with the experts and can go direct to the Impenal department 

{TIte Gomnnsston adjourned nl this point and resumed after an interval) 

Ilon^hle Sir Faznlbhoy Cnrrimhhoy — Q If the industnal bank could lenu on machines 
and the buildings and other things, don't }ou think that Government can do away with the 
direct help to industnes if they help tluough this bank ? — A I am a little doubtful whether 
the industnal banks could be developed verj fully on that basis 

Q Then supposing that Government gives some concessions or guarantees interest, don't 
you think that at the time the prospectus is issued they should laj down that half the 
capital should be subscribed by the Indians Indians will he able to start hig industnes if 
English firms do not come in, and that will be beneficial to the country ?— ..I I do not con- 
template we should give any special concession to British capital coming into this country 

Q If Government is going to take up this chemical industry it must guarantee interest 
for a certain pel led or gue some other concession. Then don't jmu think that the Govern- 
ment ought to compel that neaily half the capital must be offered to Indians when they issue 
the prospectus ? — A Do you mean then that 1 should be debarred? 

Q 1 am thinking of <he inhabitants of the country ’ — A Supposing an Indian sub. 
scribed to the capital at the start and subsequently proceeded to sell his shale ? 

Q Supposing a syndicate is foimed in England and they take up the whole of the capital 
then India has not the advnit tge ? — A I cannot see how you are going to make the shares 
attractive if yon attach that partu ulai disability 

Q The othei shareholdeis aLo will sell it ? — A Why is any differentiation necessary ? I 
cannot conceive that the raising of capital will be easy if you attach disability of this kind 

Q About these Swadeshf stoics do you think that Government ought also to have these 
like the museums ? — A I should like to see some sorb of organisation wheie Government 
would provide the means of putting befoie a would-be purchaser the products of certain 
manufactureis leaving him to make his own airangements with the manufacturer he selects 

Q Supposing some department of Government here published a list of the articles every 
year, that are purchased at home with their different prices, would it not help the local 
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manufacturers lieie to know what goods they can supply ? — A I think theie ,i good deal 
in that That was one of the lecomniendations of the Stores Committee 

Dr E Eoplinson — Q With regard to Government assistance to industries I understand 
that you have in mind three quite distinct forms of undertakings to which the Government 
might give financial aid You have already explained in answer to one of the members that in 
answering question 4, paragraph *], you had in mind large industries involving large capital 
sums and you quoted instances of the chemical industry and aluminium industry That makes 
one distinct compartment In your paragraph S you deal with another matter You speak 
of small individual industrialists who do not appeal to the public for subscriptions who 
want financial aid You speak of the irodel ot the system by which Government places loans 
at the disposal of the agriculturists I do not know exactly what model you are referring 
to ? — A There are two classes of cases My experience dates Lack in this connection to 1901, 
but my recollection IS that there avere two classes of cases in which Government assisted 
They lent money out at 6^ per cent for the purpose of assisting cultivators to purchase seed 
and there is another class of cases where the money is given for the purchase of agncultnral 
plant These advances are recoverable by the District ofiicei In my own experience I have 
given considerable sums, just after a famine to re-establish agriculturists who had suffeied 
from the famine In another district in which I served we made advances foi the digging of 
wells We fixed the time of lepayment according to the time when the well would be finished 
and the man could bung the lind under cultivation We had never any difficulty in 
lecoveiing the loans 

a 

Q Who provided the loans ? — A The Government of India places at the disposal of 
the Local Government a certain sum of 'money ev ery year 

Q The funds are provided by the Government of India whereas the loans are given 
through the Local Governments ? — A Yes The advances are made bv the District officer on 
the spot I remember in one district having at mv disposal a sum of 3130,000 to distribute to 
agnculturists in this way They generally gave security in the form of personal security 
I cannot remember whether other security was generally requned 

Mr C E Loio — Q In many provinces we give out agricultural loans for seed and cattle 
on the joint answerable responsibility of all the people in the village who take loans I under- 
stand that you recommend that the system as it exists should be continued, that it is useful 
and that so far as it goes it is useful and you considei it should be continued ?■ — A Undouhtedlj 
it must continue and I would like to see it applied if necessary to the small industrialist 

Dr E Eopltnson — Q I want now to ask jou as to the third categoiy of undertakings 
to which Government financial aid should he given In answenug question 1 0 you suggest the 
assistance m these cases should be through new banking agencies What short of enterprises do 
3 ou think such industrial banks should assist ? — A I am thinking of an industrial concern 
which is half way between the very big ones and which cannot be called minor industries 2'’or 
instance the pottery industry 1 understand that assistance is required from Gov ernment 
It is not big enough to go into the first categoiy and it is too big to come under the second 

Q That IS sufficient to indicate what you have in mind Keturning to the big 
industries, you suggest that the Government should not take the whole of the nsk I under- 
stand from that that you want Government to take some portion of the risk Before financial 
aid to any industry is considered the first business of Government is to ascertain that the 
pioposition IS financially sound ? — A Quite so 

Q, And if the risk IS a material one the Government would not deal with it at all? — A 
There is a certain amount of iisk in the early years of the operations of an adventure of that 
kind Bor example the output may not come to a certain desired standard 

Q The risk should be ascertained beforehand, so far as human foresight can and if a 
venture can be described as nskv the Government ought to hold aloof?— ^ If it is to be 
labelled as a risky one I agree with you that the Government should not undertake it 
My view was rather that in the initial stages all ventures are more or less in the manner of 
experiments 

Q That I giant But you admit that risk as far as possible should be eliminated ? — A 
I entirely agree with you there 

Q Prom the way in which you have worded your answer I think your idea is that the 
object of Government assistance is to take some part of the risk Now as far as I can see 
that is not what is wanted It is not the question of nsk It is the question of finding the 

actual money to start the undertaking in such large matters as we are speaking of It is the 

question of obtaining the neces=ary capital Is that a correct view ?— ^ I think that if you 
are going to break new ground surely there is a certain amount of uncertainty attached One 
might take the example of the iron and steel venture in legaid to which at the time it was 
started there existed a certain amount of risk as to whether the output would be of the qualitv 
required 

Q, Take as an example the question of growing long staple cotton Now I assume that 
tuG scientific departments of Government have shown it can be grown successfully But that 
^ IS a small part of the matter * There are other considerations It must be grown within a 
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limited irrigated area ivitli proper ariangements for ginning and marketing all of •which 
require much capital It may not be so attract i\e financially as the steel proposition But 
IS not that the sort of thing that Government ought to assist I only give that as a casually 
chosen evamnlc of 'what I mean It indicates the soit of thing I have in mind ? — A I did not 
quite contemplate a case of tint kind That paiticulai instance is one ■which Government has 
already had to consider and his passed on the inquiries to the Agncultuial department I do 
not know veiy precisely what they do at Pusa I understand that they conduct experiments 
in the improvement of crops and they demonstrate the value of then expeiiments by actual 
tiial on the spot and then they get the people interested (either the cotton mill owner or the 
exporter) to put the tiial sample on to the market I thought that that kind of case would he 
sufficiently provided for by the methods now in existence in the Agricultural depaitment I 
■uas lather thinking of the class of cases which are not embraced by the Agncultural Depart- 
ment I think my definitions do not cover the whole giound I entirely agiee that theie is 
'' a hiatus between all the necessities of the country and my suggestions for meeting them I 
hue never contemplated the agricultural side of the thing foi one thing Iheie is a difference 
between the agricultural and mdustiial problems because the iisk in the two cases is of quite 
diffeient character 

Q Do you agree with me to some extent at^least that it is not a question of taking risk 
hut of finding the capital ’ — A That is undouhtedlv the whole trouble, the provision of 
capital 

Q Does it not follow from that as a necessary deduction that capital should be provided 
in a form tint is best secured, say, in the form of debentures ? — A I agree with that as i 
general proposition 

Q And not in the form of shares? — A Not in the form of shares 

Q For two reasons , first in order to minimise as far as possible the risk undertaken by- 
Government and secondly because Government can always find money more cheaply than 
any' other agency So that you would add that Government assistance to large undertakings 
should as far as possible be in a form of loans secured cither by debenture oi otherwise, so as 
to diminish as far as possible any risk to Government? — A Yes 

Q Now fuither in connection with this matter will you tell us whether your paragraph 3 
m answer to question 4 as to management and Government Directois refers to large underta’ - 
mgs or only to the smaller industries ? — A That was in direct reply to one of the questions as' 
to how Government control was to he provided meases w’here Government gives financial 
assistance !^ty obyection to the suggestion that there should he a Government director with 
•well defined powers simply arose from the fact that the Goveinment director connot be in more 
than one place at a time , it w onld he impossible for the director to move about attending 
these small meetings 

Q If there is a Dii ector of Industries in a parncular prov ince why should he not be the 
director of the company ? — A I did not contemplate there should be a provincial Director of 
Industries I contemplated that there should be an Impeiial department 

Q You do not contemplate a Director of Industries m each prov'ince? — A I piesonally 
prefer to sec an Imperial department which would deal with all questions coming up fiom the 
provinces and winch would send an expert down to enquire into cases Theie are as many as 
11 provinces and I feel doubtful whether we would be able to get 11 competent men who 
could be of use in dealing with questions arising in connection with these companies I 
should be very doubtful about that 

0, You suggest that in place of the Government director the minutes of the directors 
should he subject to Gov ernment approval ? — A Government should have access to the •' 
minutes They will have to keep a close control They will have to watch the proceedings 

Q Is that a feasible arrangement? Can the affairs of any company he pioperly directed, 
if the decisions of the directors aie to ho sent to Government foi approval or disappioval 
before being acted upon ? — A The proceedings of the directors should be open to inspection 
There wall be no point in having access to them if you have no right to disapprove of them 
That 18 undoubtedly what I suggest 

Q And you still maintain it ? From my expcnence in these matters I should say it is 
impossible in practice ■ — A Youi expeiience in these matters carries greater weight than mine 
I am probably arguing fiom the limited cases in this country 

Q Do you not think that you want to be able to guide the policy from the veiy stait and 
that the only way to do so is to hav e a Government director who will be able to have an eye on 
the policy at its initiation and not when it has been more or less dev eloped ? — A I thought 
that the Government Directoi might be more hampering than useful The Government 
official, I take it, would always lelv on his powers and assume a rather different position to his 
co-directors and the tendency might then he if he was a mm of forceful personality that he 
might lun the whole thing and impose his personality on the other directors 

Q Would that not be a good thing if he was a man of forceful personahty ? — A I do no 
see much value in making the whole thing a Government show 
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Q Pei baps it might hive an education il value upon the otliei directors’ — A You arc 
more confident o£ the possibility of finding suitable directors flora among Government officials 
than I am 

Sir F II Stewait — Q "Where would this Impeiial Diiector of Industries be, in Delhi or 
Simla’ — A I contemplate his being in Calcutta I contemphte a case which I mj self come 
into daily touch with The Contiollei of Curiency is not a Diiectoi on the Presidency B inlv 
but lie is in daih touch ivitli what is going on and with nhat the bank is doing and the lack 
of anv definite relationships makes for gieatei confidence between the Goieriiment officer and 
the non-Goveinment banlwofficial 

111 B Ilopltnson — Q Let me ask you now is to the third form of Go\ eminent assis- 
tance It is said that the existing hanks proi ide ill th it is necessary foi conducting the 
commeice of India That is admitted, but you say that the cieation of now banking agencies 
togne assistance to industrial undertakings is a pressing pioblem Do jou speak from 
pel soual experience? — A I speak from the numbei of cases which often pass through one’s 
hands of small concerns coming up for Government assistance, sums which arc not sullicient 
or big enough to attract the w ell known capitalists Such cases, as 1 am refeiring to, aie 
sufficiently fiequent to justify the remaik that the problem is a pressing one 

!My experience of Indian industries is admittedly limited but I ha\ e listened for six weeks 
to the evidence and I have not heard a single case made out which indicated that a definite 
system of industrial banks seemed desirable or ncec=sary That is the mpression made 
upon me so far? — I was thinking of the match factories for example 

Q, That we ha\e heard of and I think the eiidcnce shows that the match factory Ins no 
business to exist in India at all undei present conditions, and that Goiernment assistance 
there would na-ve been a letrograde step I understand jou to say tint m the couise of your 
official experience you haie had many cases where Government assistance would ha\e been 
of use ? — A There are cases in which Government has been applied to for small sums which 
indicate that thcie is a demand for an agencj or a bank which should siipph capital for such 
cases I offer no opinion as to whethci assistance would have been effectiie or not because 
the cases came up usually uncxamincd, without the presentation of the salient f icts on which 
an opinion could bo passed and it seemed to me that the transfer to an agency of tin duties 
which are at present thrown on the Goveinment depirtments, namely, to examine the proposi- 
tion 'would help the deserving cases It cannot he said that the whole lot of these cases aio 
undesen ing and in this way it would teach the people the lines on which the bank would 
end money 

Q — Dojou think that it is fully appreciated that an industrial bank in India means an 
entiiely different thing with entirely diffcient purposes from an ludustnal bank in the United 
Kingdom? Have you read the ropoit of the Farnngdon Committee ? — A I ha\e read i 
summary of the report I quite agiee I liaie been told tint there was no doubt that 
German banks w ould lend mone\ on the strength of an order placed with 'the German 
manufacture, say, by a purchaser in England Monej would, on the strength of this order, be 
placed at the disposal of the manufacture! to enable him to purchase his material "When the 
goods are shipped, thei still were so to speak the property of the bank who could practically 
dictate to the manufacturer as to the line bj which the goods should be shipped and 
as to how the money lecovered from the purchaser should bo remitted to Germany 
Such a system would become almost a dangei in India That is not the system that 
I have in view My experience of English manufacturers is limited to the short time 
that I was in the Board of Trade and I heard then that the Gennan hinks weie rather 
in financial difficulties 

Q You still think there is need foi an industrial hanlv to finance Indian undertaking-, ’ — 

A There are thiee classes of banks in India Youhaio got the Presidenc_j Banks, Ihe 
Exchange Banks, and the Indian Banks The Presidency Banks finance pioduce down to the 
port, the Exchange Banks arrange foi the finance lequired to place the goods on the European 
markets That is a fairly rough division 

Q Do not the Exchange Banks also finance imported goods ? — A Imports are financed by 
the Exchange Banks to a large extent " 

Q So that the Exchange Banks do finance expoit and impoit? — A Yes There are the 
banks which aie established up countiy Many of them lend, oi used to lend, on property 
Theie are also of course the shroffs who finance a lot of the external tiade I do not think 
that any of these financing agencies are prepared to assist anything in w Inch there is a 
possibility of a long lock up of capital That is why 1 feel that there is a hiatus in the 
financial organisation out here 

Q It is then up to us to ascertain whether there is leally a need foi such a bank and 
whether the existing organisations can be made use of to meet if ?—A The existing organisa- 
tions aie natuially anxious to continue on lines which pay them 

Q You would not like the Piesidency Banks financing small industries ?—A It seems to 
me that this would curtail the resouices of these banlvs in other directions We w ant to— 
supplement the existing oiganisations and not to divert financial resources from one 
•channel to another That will not give us more scope 
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Q, AEBuming tlien that industnal bants are set up, a witness the other day said the 
problem was quite simple. He said that all that was reqmied was that the hank should 
leceive deposits from the public on which four pei cent interest would be allowed and which 
should be guaranteed by Goieinment and that the bank should lend at 6 or 7 or 10 per cent to 
the industrial concern Do yon legaid that as a sound banking proposition, which 
(lovemment may pioperlj back 1—A I do not think that is going to solve the problem 
I think it is a most complicated pioblem The peroonnel is likely to give a considerable amount 
of difficulty 

Q I could not quite clearly understand the answer you gave to Sir Fazulbhoy 
regaiding the raising ot capital partially in India and paitially in England Would it not 
be possible to leserve a ocitain portion of the capital to Indian undertakings and a 
ceitain poitioii elsewhere ? — A Yes I undeistood that it was to be reserved in India for 
subscription by Indians You can say that a particular sum should he raised in such an area 
but you could not say that only a particular class should subscribe to a portion of, the 
capital You can make a distiibution geographically but I do not think you can do 
inything more 

Q I undeistand you to suggest that in addition to the scientific departments there should 
be a technical department competent to investigate and deal and diiect technical undertakings 
both to be co ordiiiated ? — A Yes ' 

Q You say that the constitution of such an Imperial depaitinent should be created on the 
analogy of the Geological Survey 01 the^ Eorest oi the Agncultuial depaitraent In what 
respect should it be analogous? — A These depaitinents have a staff of economic enquiiers 
attached to them as well as scientific men who would devote themselves to the scientific aspects 
It struck me that we should have not only that economic enqiiuy but also something moie than 
that and that is to make the pieluninary examination before the economic aspect can begin to 
be considered 

Q Then you are not specially lef erring to the organisation? — A No What I had in 
view was that the actmties should follow the model of those departments 

Q Would you go further and suggest an oigainsation like the Geological Survey ? — A 
The Geological Sniwey has to my mind this adiantige ovei the Eoiest and Agueultnie depait- 
ments in that it is an Impel lal department and the otheis aie divided between provincial and 
Impeiial I had lather pinned my faith to the model of the single Impeiial department 
which would place its etpeits at the disposal of the Local Governments whenever they wanted 
to enquire into any subject 

Q Then you want centialisation and youaie not in favour of the appointment of a Diiac- 
tor of Industries in each province? — A I am not much in favour of it personally 

Q If there IS no such piovincial officei how IS a paiticular thing to he brought before the 
Imperial department? — A I should thilik that there should he no difficulty m bunging tlie 
matter to the notice of the Imperial department on the paifc of people who are interested 

Q W ould a small manufacturer be willing to entei upon what may be a long enquiry and 
a long discussion with an Impeiial department Would he not prefei to confide his tioubles to 
a local Director of Industries ’ — A I think he would, the small man especially 

Q It would he a distinct advantige to have a local man who would be sympathetic to the 
people of his own province and who would know at the same time how to bring the mattei 
into propel foim ? — A His functions will have to be very limited then 

Q '1 here are othei matters which might come under his diicction, such as industrul 
schools ? — A I do not think theie should be aiiv tendency to duplicate in the pro\ ince the 
same depailment as I am contemplating on the Impeiial side 

Q I do not want to suggest that, but I do want to ask whethei it is altogether wise to 
turn down tne idea of a Diiectoi of Industiies in each province'* — A Then it might bo 
considered whether they should not be part of the Imperial dejiaitment located in the province 
But one has also to consider how cases come up for consideration from Local Government ^ 

They aie often submitted witb veiy scanty materials for a decision and often without full 
preparation 

Q You mean that local Governments should send in then proposals to the Impeiial _ 

Government with the advice of then local dnectois and that then investigation wall be made by 
the Impeiial department ? — A Yes The question is leally one of administration If theie is a 
provincial diiector, it seems to me that if be has no proper equipment to deal with a case with 
success and the case is referred to the Government of India through the Local Gov ernment then, 
if the recommendation is not accepted by the Government of India the Local Government will 
feel that it has been ovenuled on the advice of the Impeiial department To my mind that 
is the difficulty and that is a seiious one, and it wis to avoid this difficulty that I suggest that 
there should be an Imperial depaifcoient whase advice would be available to any Local Govern* 
ment 
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JPresidonf — Q There is a great deal of work to bo done m the smaller provinces and you 
want to have some man in the provinces to whom the local men could go for information 
Would not the provincial Director of Iiidustiies be a useful switchboardj that is to say a man 
to whom enquuers will go and who will send the proposals on to the Impeiial department?— 
A Yes 

Q He could give the Local Government adv.ce ind instiuctions on matters on which 'ho 
lould do so Don’t you think he would be useful in that way ? — A Yes 

Q Then the question arises, supposing you made this Directoi of Industries independent of 
the Government of India is there not a dangei of the Direotoi imagining in his ignorance, as 
he will be ignoiant in all except one oi tw'o subjects, tint he will bo able to follow' up all 
subjeotb himself and even do lesearch woik and give advice’ — A I think that is a danger to 
be guarded against 

, Q The danger might become a very seiious one It might lead people astiay Is it 
possible to combine the functions of the local Director of Industries with those of an 
appointment which we inav call now the Dll ector-General of Industries in such a way that 
the Duector of Industiies will be a member of the Impeiial depaitment, liable to transfer, 
but not frequent transfer, from one province to another, and having the prospect of promotion 
as Director-General ? Would that be an advantage? — A That does not bring him under 
the Local Goi emment 

Q The lelations of a local Diiectoi of Industries to the Local Government is a rather 
difficult point This is not the case with the Geological Suivey in which an officer, wherever 
he may be, in Burma or Madras, is absolutely under the oiders of the Director In some 
other departments the case is diffeient, theic otBcers are either partly or wholly under the 
Local Government Would it not to be possible for the local Duector of Industries, who is a 
membei of the Imperixl depaitment, to be lent to the different Local Governments for, say, 
a period of five yoais and to be placed undei the ordeis of the Local Government for execu- 
tive purposes subject at the same time to the Director-General ? — i I think th it is conceivable 
and could be carried out 

Q Would that not satisfy local susceptibilities? — A There is an exact analogy m the 
Customs Department wheic the Government of India selects the Collectors of Customs It is 
true that the Local Governments lery rarelj taKo an interest in what he docs, but this will not 
oocui in the case of industrial development I think that of all the forms the one suggested 
by you is the most practicable 

Q Supposing a Duector of Industries is transferred fiom one province fo another foi 
officiating purposes or on promotion he would have to adjust himself to the new piovincial 
atmospheie Would it be an advantage for him to have a small Advisory Board of 
Industries? — A I hare my doubts about Advisoiy Boards 

Q Supposing we start with three ? — A I do not see that it will be of very great 
assistance He could always get the help of non-officials if he is the light tj pe of man 

Q You think then that it is practicable to have an organisation of the kind I have 
described, namely, a Director Geneial with local Directors of Industries under bun? — A Yes 

Q And you are absolutely agunst the piovincial industrial oHicei being associated inanj 
way With a Boaid, either Advisory or Executive? — A Theie inav be some advantages of a 
geneial charactei in associating him with a Board but I do not look to any definite result 
fiom the Board 

Q I have been keeping one or two matteis in view during my recent lush through India 
Eor example, in the matter of weaving there have been very great local variations and some of 
the variations are due to the fact that weaving experts have totally different methods in 
trying to teach the people In one piovnice you have one kind of loom and another kind in 
another province Each province does not know what is being done in the other provinces 
In a case of this kind would not a small Advisory Board be useful to the new Director of 
Industries in a province ? — A Would the Advisory Board be a peimanent body with a 
tradition and an accumulated fund of exuerience ? 

Q That IS rathei a difficult point You think that the local Directoi of Industries 
would get all the advice from local men if he is the right kind of man ?~A If you o-et the 
right type of man he will gather round him a certain number of non-officnls If he is 
not the right kind of man then the Boaid will not help him 

Q If Tou bad an Imperial Sei vice then the lecommendations that such and such an 

industry should be helped would go from the local Director to the Director-General ? A You 

could also have a piovincial budget for this purpose The question vv ill eventually have to be 
faced as to whether the Local Governments should not have certain giants for industrial 
development 

Q Is there anj provincial Boaid of Agiicultme anywheie ?— J I do not know I have 
veiy little expeneuce of agiicultural matters 
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Witness No 137 

Rao Bahadv) D V Bhigioant, Shit Lakshmi Oil Mill Co , Limitoa, 

Al loia, Bet ar ’ 

Written Ejidcnce 

I lla^e been the managing director of tie Shrt Lakshmi Oil Mill Co , Ltd , since 
J905, nlien it mas established Its paid up capital js Rs 1,05,000 The cornpany onns 
an oil mill at Akola in Berar 11111011 at first crushed linseed onU Subsequently 111 1910, 
3t mas extended and equipped for crushing sesame, groundnuts/ castor seeds and similar 
oil-seeds In 1914-15 a cotton seed department, including a refinery, was added 

I There arc eight oil-mills between Shegaon and Nagpur on the Great Indian 
Peninsula line Ml of them are operated by steam power and use hydraulic presses 
for expressing oil Most of them crush linseed and have been prosperous mills The 
oldest among them is, I behve, of about 45 gears’ standing 

In the following answers I will confine myself chiefly to the consideration whether 
cotton-sced oil-mills cai be successfullv established in India I will assume that it is emin- 
ently desirable that cotton-seed, which in recent ^eals has been exported to Europe m 
very large quantities, should be worked in this country, thus affording food for men, Cattle, 
animals and plants 

There is this peculiar adi an tage about cotton seed oil mills that the) can be 
established and worked by small capitalists Cotton seed is a bulky material, wnich 
costs much to convey to a distance , and is apt to get heated when stored in large quantities 
The best results are obtained when it is crushed on the spot, and as fast as produced 
by the ginneries There is however this aisadvantage about these mills They can be 
worked most economicalK and with the best results during the cotton- ginning season 
only, which lasts about si\ months During the remaining six months the machinery must 
remain idle or crush stored seed or other oil-seeds 

Several cotton-seed oil-mills have been recently established in British India and 
Berar, but, so far as I know, none of them has yet proved successful The reasons for 
this, in my opinion, are mainly two— 

(1) want 01 skill in operation, particularly in the operation of refining the crude 

oil, 

(2) want of remunerative ma-kets for the products of the mills 

Both these desiderata can, I think, be supplied 

The former want can be supplied bv having for instruction, for the whole 
country, one cotton-seed oil-mill, including a refinery fitted with the best and most up-to 
date appliances, and operated by skilled workmen under the supervision of a competent 
chemist 

The mill will be on a railway line in a district where seed can be had fresh and 
in abundance The mill should provide instruction to all those who desire to learn the 
trade A substantial fee might be charged to the students Subject to regulations, 
the students should have full and free access to ever) department of the mill and the 
refinery, as well as to the accounts of operation, and also opportunity to practise 
the various processes themselves The students should be men with long and practical 
experience of mechanical engineering, who hold second or first class certificates under 
the Boiler Acts, and who oreferablv have had a full course in engineering, in a technical 
school like the Victoria Teel meal Institute at Bomba) , or the) should be men who have 
taken the B Sc course or higher degree in science and have subsequently studied 111 
the laboratories of the Tata Institute at B ingalore or other laboratories for at least two 
years These last can learn, at the mill, the art of refining only The former can learn 
both, the manufacturing of crude oil as well as its refining. My opinion is that a six 
months’ attendance would be ample 

If possible, the mill should not be owned and managed by the Government Gov- 
ernment supervision and management is likely to be very expensive and should be resorted 
to only as a last resource The supervision and the management should preferably belong 
to private persons who are already in the business and known to possess superior experience 
and skill in manufacturing and refining cotton-seed oil A liberal subsidy or grant-m-aid 
should be made to them, so that they might have little reason to neglect instruction of stud- 
ents, winch IS the object of the subsidy or grant-in-aid At the same time, the grant should not 
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be so large that it \vould ha\e the effect of discouraging competition I am unable 
to say v\ hether the null should be placed under the control of the Education Department 
or of the Department of Industries , nor am 1 in a position to define the extent and nature 
of the control which these departments should possess I repeal, lion ea er, u hit 1 haic 
saio thate\er> effort should be made to provide the instruction at a prnate mill It is 
only* when all efforts in this direction fail, that I am willing to ad\isc that Government 
should step in and establish their on n mill, and I advise such an expensive measure, 
involving risk of waste, because I feel that the interests of a future prosperous industry for 
which India possesses peculiar advantages arc at stake 

Can a cential refinery supply the wedt-d shill tn refining’^ 

The most difficult operation in a colton-sccd oil mill is that of refining the crude 
oil The few cotton seed oil mills which have been recently established in British India 
have each their own small refinery The refining is done bj persons who, in most cases, 
did not possess previous experience and suill 1 his is nccessarilj so , for a small refinery 
cannot afford to employ an expert refiner from a foreign country and there are, as far 
as I know, no expert refiners in Ind.a itself who would be willing to accept employment 
for a modest salary As a consequence, the refined oil which is produced is inferior to 
other competitive oils made from groundnuts, sesame, safflower and other seeds One 
remedy to improve the refining is to establish a refinery in a central situation to which 
local nulls will send their crude oil, instead of try ing, as at present, to refine it them- 
selves The large central refinery will be in a better position to employ an expert refiner 
and produce a really edible oil In the United States of Airenca, wheie there art the 
largest number of cotton-seed oil-nulls in the world, the practice is not for each separate 
cotton seed oil mill to trv to refine its own crude oil J here, the mills sell their crude oil 
to large and centrally situated refineries This solution of the difficulty, however, is not 
practicable at present, for a large and central refinery cannot be established until we have 
first a number of cotton-seed oiT-mills producing crude oil Moreover, it is to be feared 
that the central refinery people, in the absence of competition, would compel the cotton- 
seed oil-mills to sell their crude 01! at an unfairh low price 

As soon as a nurnber of cotton seed oil-mills arc well established and have 
begun to pay, the cotton seed oil-mill, private or Government owned, for the 
practical instruction of students, which I am advocating, will become unnecessary and the 
grant for it should be withdrawn 

In the absence of a mill, either private or Government owned, which I am 
recommsnaing, I have little hope that a private owner of a cottonseed oil-mill will be 
willing to give to students or intending competitors free access to his works and full 
facilities to learn the trade and its secrets, and it will take a very long time for an 
extensive oil null industry to build itself in this country This is not all In the 
endeavour to build such mills, there will be many failures, waste of energy, loss of 
capital and disappointments All these evils may be to a great extent avoided bv the 
provision of an All-Indta mill for imparting practical instruction on a commercial scale 

In explanation of the second dcsiaeratum, which I have mentioned, I have 
to say that the chief difficulty which cotton-seed oil-mills have to face at present has 
regard to markets for their products There is frequently no immediate or large 
market for these products in up-country districts, that is, in places where the seed is 
produced and where the mills ought to be established 

The oil, cake, lint, hulls and soap-stock bring prices which are not, so far 
as I know, ordinarily remunerative At times, when other oils and feeding stuffs are 
dear the cotton oil and cake, which are the most important products, may bring prices 
which cover all expenses or even leave a profit But there is an uncertainty, if for some 
years to come, they will ordinarily do so It is a wellknovvn fact that oil produced from 
the Indian seed is very inferior, so much so, that in the United Kingdom, vrhere it is 
most produceo, it is considered fit onlv for the soap kettle It is rarely, if ever, prepared 
for use as an edible oil in that country Added to this inherent disadvantage, there is 
the fact that the art of refining is at present vpry backward in India In addition to 
the loss in refining being very high, the refined oil smells foul when heated and is not 
always neutral, clear and of a brilliant yellow colour IS It should be Moreover, owing to 
the difficulty of disposing of hulls at a good price, the seed is frequently crushed whole, 
without decortication, and consequently yields a grade of oil which is inferior to what it 
would otherwise do It cannot be denied that on account of its unfamiliarity and inferior 
qualitv, the people have frequently a prejudice against it Fortunately, the taste of the 
mass of the people in India is rot fastidious Provided the oil is appreciably cheaper than 
other oils, It finds a sale in up-counlry places in small quantities and to a limited extent 
In large cities like Bombay, the oil finds, at cheap prices, an immediate and large market 
But the expense of sending oil to distant cities amounts to so much that it seldom pays 
to do so It IS far more difficult to market the cake The press made cake, unlike that 
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produced by the conntty ghams, is very hard and seems in appearance to be devoid of all 
oil The farmer and peasant require a cake which IS soft and oil) E\en when the cake 
IS cracked and broken and ground into meal it is difficult to find purchasers for it at 
remunerative prices Not that cattle which are long used to be fed with whole cotton 
seed will not take kindly to the cake Nor is the practice of feeding Cattle w'lth oil-cake 
uncorarHOH 

There seems little oifficultj on these accounts The difficulty is about the prices 
which the people are willing to pay for the cake It is argued that if cotton seed itself 
sells at so much per maund, the cake, from which all nutritive oil is taken away and is 
left as dry as a wooden board, must sell very much cheaper That the cake is more clean, 
that it is free from dirt and lint, and that it contains just the quantity of oil which the 
animal can well digest, are arguments which do not appeal to the common man Experi- 
ments made at cattle-feeding stations, the practice followed at Government farms and 
dairies, and at Commissariat stations and the publications in agricultural bulletins do 
not ordinarily reach him and in rare cases when they do, they have little influence with 
him. To one argument, however, he is always open, and that is cheapness He is poor and all 
his prejudices vanish when he can buy very cheap The hulls present the most difficulty in 
Berar They get heated when stored, arc apt to catch fire, and are so bulky' that large 
buildings are necessary to store them It is most desirable therefore to dispose of them 
as fast as they are produced They do find buv’ers, but only if sold at nominal prices 
We made hulls in 1914 before the war, but a hundred pounds of them could vvith difficulty 
bring from three to four annas A hundred pounds ought to sell at about 12 annas 
to one rupee We could not use them in the boiler as fuel, for coal was found cheaper 
for this purpose I have, however, every confidence that if placed on the market with 
perseverance, they will, in a few years, come into increased favour and bring remunerative 
prices They are already reported to do so in Gujrat Similarly, with the oil 
It will gradually become more popular and command better prices, especially so when the 
refining conies to be better practised than it is at present In the meantime, very great 
care must be exercised that the production of the oil and the hulls does not exceed the 
limited demand in the mofussil Only so much should be produced as the markets will 
_absorb At the same time, care must be taken to keep persistently the oil and the hulls 
and also the cake on the market to supply regularly and without failure such demand as 
exists and to meet further and increased demand Such a control and regulation of 
production is only possible, in my opinion, in the case of a mill which does not depend 
solely on cotton seed for its raw material, but is equipped for crushing other oil seeds 
This state of things, however, is only a temporary' one, and will not last for many years 
Once the oil and the hulls and the cake come into general vogue and begin to bring 
remunerative prices, mills can be erected which are devoted entirely to the crushing of 
cotton seed 

The lint from the Imters can find already a ready and remunerative sale in Berar 
It is used for making rugs and carpets, which is an ancient industry in this province The 
soap stock also is finding sale at Rs 42 per ton but not at remunerative prices These two, 
bow ever, are minor products, which do not affect the question of cotton-seed mills in a 
very v ital degree 

To bring cotton seed products into vogue in this country they must be sold for 
some years at very cheap and tempting prices No manufacturer, however, particularly a 
small one, can afford to sell his products for any long time at unremunerative prices, to 
help the establishment of a new industry, however convinced he may be about the ultimate 
greatness of that industry He will be the more unwilling to do so because there is no 
guarantee that other competing mills will not come to be built, once the industry is 
shown to be profitable If the products of the mill must Tae sold at a loss for some 
y'ears, this loss ought in fairness to be shared, in part at least, by the public revenues, 
because the successful establishment of the new industry means a great increase m 
the wealth and prosperity of the people, and an increased revenue to the Government, as 
has been strikingly shown in the case of the United States of America, and to a smaller 
evtent in the case of Central Asia and Egypt To form an adequate estimate of the 
possibilities to India from the new industry, we should remember that India is the second 
largest cotton seed-producing country in the world 

Another plan of assisting the new industry would be for the Government to 
guarantee the purchase of the products of the mills, in whole or in part, for a term of 
years 

A way. to create a demand for cotton-seed oil would be to promote the allied 
industry of soap-making This industry is capable of consuming enormous quantities of 
oil Thus all the refined oil made from the Indian seed in the United Kingdom is used up 
in the manulacture of soap There is this disadvantage, howe/er, about cotton oil that 
it cannot produce a hard soap For this purpose tallow or cocoaiiut oil is required to be 
mixed with cotton oil. I recommend, therefore, that a soap factory should be made 
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available for the instruction of students in tbc same way as a cotlon-scpd oil mill This 
factory may with adiantage be located in the same place as the All-hidta cotton seed oil- 
mill, as the latter can supply the former with its raw material All oil which cannot be 
sold for edible purposes can then be used for making soap, as also all soap stock which 
will be produced by the cotton seed oil mill The Presidency of Bengal, 1 ha\e road, 
possesses some very good soap factories It will not be difficult therefore to procure 
expert soap makers for the soap factory The soap fac'ory f^r the instruction of students 
should be, if possible, a jinrate owned one It is only when a private factory cannot be 
secured that GoTcrnmant itself should establish their own factory 

As soon as a number of soap factories are established with success and the 
knowledge of soap manufacture becomes general, the necessity for maintaining or subsidis- 
ing a soap factory w ill cea'^c to exist 

I have been informed that the principle of providing for the instruction of 
students in particular arts at a private factory has been already adopted bv the Government 
in the Bombay Presidency, and that students holding Government ol India scholarships arc 
provided with facilities to learn and practise the art of refining castor seed oil at the well- 
known vv orks of the Sabarinatti Mills which belong to the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway Company 

Up-to now I have not mentioned the foreign markets which exist for cotton seed 
cake, both of the undecorticated and the decorticated kind At Liverpool these cakes 
fetch good prices Mv esteemed Iriend, Mr B N Mudholkar, Managing Director of the 
Berar Oil Works, Limited (this is another and larger oil mill in my town which is 
equipped to produce both the kinds of cotton seed cake), has kindly furnished me with 
figures in respect of thirtv-one consignments of undccorticatcd and two of decorticated 
cotton-seed cake which his mill sent to England in 1912 13 and 1913-14, before the war 
broke out The average price which he obtained for the undccorticatcd kind was Rs 63-2-0 
and for the decorticated kind was Rs 93 12 o The proportions, however, of these amounts 
which went to defray the expenses to Liverpool were 59 per cent in the case of the 
undccorticatcd and 42 per cent in the case of the decorticated cake It may be 
mentioned that the amount of expenses remains the same whether the cake s the decorti- 
cated or the undccorticatcd kind From the smaller proportion of expenses to the gross 
total price in the case of decorticated cake one might be led to think that it must be 
more profitable to stud decorticated than undccorticatcd cake to England But it mav not 
be really so 

The secret of the prosperity of the cotton seed oil mdustry 1 cs chtcjly in the 
ability of the manufacturer to dispose of Ills cake at remunerative prices In the figures 
about the 33 (31 plus 2) consignments to Liverpool which my friend, Mr Mudholkar, 
made in 1912-13 and 1913-14, the undecorticated cake brought tohishand an average price 
per ton of Rs 27-3-0 onlv and the decorticated cake Rs 54-3-0 only Ihcse are not such 
prices as to make the industry a profitable one The tabic given below will make this 
clear, 

• 

Table showing average products and values obtained from one ton of seed 
crushed whole vvithout decortication in the vears 1912-13 and 1913-14 — 

Rs a p 

Refined oil, 269 lbs at Rs 7 per 38 lbs calculated on the basis 

of a y leld of 12J per cent refined oil per 1 00 lbs ofseed 50 o o 


Undecorlicated cake, i 881 lbs at Rs 27-3-0 per ton, on the 
assumption that the dirt, sand, &,c,, amount to lbs 90 per ton 22 13 3 


Lint, 16 lbs at Rs 2 S-o per 28 lbs 


t 

6 

9 

Soap stock 

. 

0 

12 

0 

Less — 

Total . 



75 0 0 

Cost of one ton of seed at Rs 56 per ton 

, 

56 

0 

0 

Cost— manufacturing and selling, including all 
charges at Rs 30 per ton 

over-head 

• 

30 

0 

0 


Total 

86 

0 

0 

Loss per ton 
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I am unable to give a similar table in respect of seed decorticated prior to being 
pressed because the quantity of seed so treated vv'as small 
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The cost of Rs 2° might be oojectecl to is too high, but it is cstiblished 

by several jeirs’ experience It must be noted that it is not merely the manufacturing 
cost It IS calculated as follows — At the end of the year when the accounts are bilamed 
and the final figure of total expenditure arrived at, this figure is divided by the total 
weight of seed crushed in tons The result obtained is taken as the cost per ton I know 
minj people have come to grief because they undei estimited the cost In this connection 
I lake the liberty of giving an extract from the book of Professor W D Eiinis entitled 
“Linseed Oil", page 158 '‘With the mill ‘ working cost’ of 4 to 8 cents per bushel, 

" the actual cost of operation has onlj begun Thus, in one example, the monthly cost 
“ of barrelling exceeded the entire working cost, freight and dry age amounted to halt the 
“ working cost, executive and selling expenses equalled the working cost It is these item'', 

“ which must all be considered in arm ing at the cost of oil, that lead manufacturets to speak 
" of the working cost as from 15 to 30 cents per bushel, rather than from 4 to 6 cents 
“ per bushel ” 

The cost of Rs 30 per ton includes depieciation on plant, buildings, bags, 
stores, reserve pans, furniture and live stock, insurance, interest, all kinds of losses such 
as missin,^ bags, fuel, press cloth, and all kinds of stores, repairs, wages, salaries, taxes, 
all oveihead charges such as the comniission paid to the directors, and all kinds of mis- 
cellaneous expenditure including selling expenses 

To rcieit to a consideration of the form of Government aid to the cotton-seed 
oil industry, the plan of making a grant-maid to the inanufaLtiirer to recoup a nortion 
at least of the loss he suffered appears to me to be difficult to carr> out, lor the 
questions would arise — (i) How is the amount of the grant to each manufacturer 
to be iixed with justice and impartiality to alP (2) how are the iii'ensts of the 
generil ta\-paver to be safe-guarded? These questions are so difficult that I 
conlesb I cannot answer them satisfactorily The second plan vliicli I have 
suggested, vis, that the Government should guarantee the pur' base of the products 
of the null, m whole or in part, for a term of ycais does not seem to me difficult 
to adopt In respect of this plan the chief question to answer is to what use 
the Government can put the goods it would puichase under the plan Government cannot 
manifestlv buy the oil or the hnters or the soap stock It has no use for these But 
to a small extent it has use for the oil cake and perhaps the hulls Tne Government can 
order these foi its farms, dairies and military establishments Perhaps it can advise 
local bodies to buy them for llieir citLlc But the aid given in tnese wavs would be 
quite insulficient Moreover, the action of tne Government is not likelv to bring the cake 
and the hulls into more favour vv nil the igricuUurists 1 would suggest therefore that 
every V car the Government should purchase quantities of cake and hulls at prices which 
would be reasonable to the manufacturer and then distubute the goods so bought either 
gratis or ,it nominal pnc< s among the agrieultunsls Such an action on the part of the 
Government will, in mv opinion, bring the cake and the bulls mo'-e and more into 
fashion and Its bcnclits will be ciijov ed equallv by all cotton seed millers Agricultural 
cooperative credit societies may be treated w itli special favour in the distribution, as 
thus the membership of the societies will be made more attractive No other form of 
Government aid is, in my opinion, more suitable under the circumstances 

In the table given above (oaragrapli 22) the' average price of undecorticated 
cake in 1912 ^3 and 1913-12. is shown as Rs 27-3-0 This price was obtained by sales made 
in Luerjvool Had the price obtained been Rs 40 per ton there would have been no loss in 
crushing cotton seed Now, while most of the cake made by our friends of the Berar 
Oil Work‘., Ltd , was sent to Liverpool and sold there, some small quantities were sold by 
retail sale locally at Rs 32 per ton <?' -mill, thus showing that, provid.d the output of cake 
IS such that the local market will absorb it completclv, the loss per ton of seed need not 
be so high as Rs ii Had the oil sold at Rs 7-10 o per maund of 3S lbs and all the cake 
at Rs 32 per ton, then would have been no loss, although there would have been 
no prolit Thus it is all a question of local ma'^kets at a little better prices than at present 

1 have long and earnestly thought whether the District Boards and Municipalities Assistance tiy 
cannot give help 111 pro noting industries The cry has been that Government should Local Boards and 
start technical schools, mideitake research work, establish pioneer and demonstiation “'u'l'Pi" 
factories, hold industrial fans and exhibitions, finance industries and encourage and help 
trade m other ways Cannot the local bodies take a share in this good work ? I think 
they' can and ought to 

I know that the means of the up country local bodies are small I admit also 
that the promotion of industries cannot rank as high as sanitation and the other duties 
winch they at present perform, and which generally absorb all the funds at their disposal 
Tet, 1 contend, that the duty' of promoting industries should be expressly added to their 
other duties Local bodies will have to obtain mce money by' taxation to be able to 
establish and maintain technical or industrial schools, and to promote industries The 
pows'^tolevy this increased taxation should be conferred on them The money thus 
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r'li'-cc’ V ill oi(]ii Tnl\ 1 c ^pcnt Oil Utl t !( il ni d iiidu'iln '! (dicntifn In li.csi tn>.Ci. ip 
vhcl It 1“- ■wi'^luo to -I";-;!-! -.n inthi>itr}, Iikt tint of cotton 'red r il-milli, tl i local hor,.j 
shet a Lc ’bl( to do so Old) in co opcnlion with or ^\ itl tlie ipprot d o' the Ootprprcni 
restriction of this 1 ind ccould be ^hci elii lal to them is ti.erflo thee ■ncih 1 -,ci i! t, 
sdMCC and gnidai.rc of Go\ ernment' It rtdl also pnnent nbi sts 

1 sm strongh rf (iptnion tint an al'cration of the fun for llic p„.p.'C of 
CNpressh puing lor-'l bodies hbert) to r lui ind spend t i\c s on the tntuungfret, ■'no 
proirolion of ii diistncs t\ill do niiic'i good be enlisting the <o opcntion oi the [lec p’t rd 
n a! 11 g tl cm more s(,lf uhant and self respecting 

Rnilnuj freights \'i c arc dissnlisfied w ith railw a\ 'rciglits One vcidd na'iiralK < \pc( t then to he 

in respect of long distances, proportion itch less fo" It ss mileage But thee are to’ so 
Ta! c for instance ilie g'-ain ratt from I’lparua (a station from a Inch ate bring seed 'o- o r 
mil!^ to Akola, a distanct of 316 miles T lie rau n Rt o 0-5 p^r nnund But t'lis is als ' 
tlic rate for 505 miles from Piparia i to R nnbaa I his is tapical of iiunu roii< n’hf '• ras^s 

We haae hid soaeral extraordinara ribC- of ilisparities in railaaaa fre 'Its 
Kill cc IS a r.ailaa a\ siUion fii niilts troni A1 ola I’oona the next tailn u stat on aftt r 
Kirkco, IS 414 miles, that IS, 3 miles more distant from Akoii Noaa, 4o ton of ni calc 
sent to Kirkec are charged Rs 350 S-o ii.d 2o Inns sent to Poona are r Iiargc d Rs 172-1 1.5, 
that IS Rs 22612-3 /err for three milts vm/r* We haae this c'oirienct ‘■catral tires 
eacra aear for aac send oil cake to Ixirl ce and Poona 


We arc much handicapped in O'lr business oaami; to the high ra'es fo' grain Our 
supplies: arc oftc 11 draaan troin Pipana a, Itarsi, Banapur 1, llarda, Chanda an' \\ s'0''a— 
all distant stations from \kola on the Great Indian Peninsula Railaa.aa \ sj ccia! canress'-iu 
rate from the ahoae btatiians to \kola for seeds to be used tor crushing aaoiild be a g'ca’ 
help to our iiulustrv 

Xi’other cause for complaint is the refusal of tlie use of s*’cii ■ to- /or/j/ 'it 
a aiting to be loaded Oil cake is jusiK tlassed as '* ncri«l able goods ’ hccaus« the least 
exposure to moisture aaill damage it and make it mouloa and unlit for tattle loo 't Inn 
of’tn happened that aac had to (oraaard goods aahilc it aa as raining and there aa as p'l nt' 
of empta room in lie goods sheds at our station But ncrnis'-ion to deposit n.r cake in 
these sheds aahilc aaniling to be loaded aaas refiscd on tli< groutu' tint the ••heels avere 
intended for storing unloaded goods No sheds haae been proaioed ter p'O’ecting 

fcnsf able !’o''ds from rain while ihca arc awaiting to be loaded 1 his is a great hardship 


Aiiotlicr complaint we haae is that no spccialK fnaonrablf rates i in beo't'urud 
for conaejiiig the products of cottonseed oil-mills Tlicsc nulls, as shown iboac ha c 
not bccorrc p.aa mg and llicrcfore require to he fostered But the railwsa pcop'e 
to be indifferent 1 lica do not appear to haae long aicaas fhea are not i-cimcd to take 
into eonsicl ration the a era large iiid increased trafiic wliicli a Pour shinr cotton seer* n'- 
mill indjstra would bring to them Perhaps the} arc not cotninced tliattt.is indus'ra a 0 t’a 
eaer flouriali 


Training of I-ibour 
-and snperaiBion 


1 an of opinion tint, if trained Maratha Brahmins will make good manager-* 
and buperiiitciidentb, I <ain a Maratha Brahmin iMa communita i-. noted for it< 
intelligcnct;, but its members arc gcncralla poor Our ambition has hitherto been to 
slime in all those departments of life aahich require intellectual but not manual labour 
A’o boa HI tile communita is illiterate It is the boas ot ina commtiiiita aaho fo'ir (he 
greater nniorita in the high schools Plica form also a considcrabla large nombe- of 
btudcints in colleges The superior students prepare for the Bar and a ( onsideraWe 
number of them take up the medical profession and a feaa ciail engineering But few 
enter the commercial line and fewer still wish to become manufacturers ihc prea ailing 
opinion is that aac are not adapted ba nature for commercial or manufacturing work 
Our ablest thinkers haae aerj much deplored fhe existence of this opinion and haae 
desired that the present uniaerbal tcndenc} to follow the professions should be cor'-cctcd 
The basic idea of our oil-null has been to show b} example, on hoaaeaer small n scale, 
that by honest work eaen Maratha Brahmins can hold their own .as merchants and 
manufacturers Our mill is cntirclj managed b> Maratha Brahmins All the director--, 
the secretary, aaho takes care of the erection and manufacturing side of our work, and the 
assistant secretary, who does all the buying and selling, are Maratha Brahmins 


In order to develop industries in India, manual training must bu made compul- 
sory in the high schools, the students being required to attend classes in carpentrx and 
smithy work for a certain number of hours c\ery week It max be objected to this 
suggestion that the high school course is alrc.adv oxcrcrowded with too nnn\ subjects 
To this my reply is that the course might be extended by one or two ycarc At 
present, from the time a boy begins to learn English it takes him sexen x ears to 
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become read\ to appear for the malncuHtior. examination In futire, the time <ihoi Id 
be eight or nine j ear-. This u ill gne the students ample time to do mamnl, side bv 
side uith literary, studies If compulsion is considered too drastic a measure, then I 
propose that the students should he induced to attend the manual work classes b) special 
prn lieges such as remission of half them fees 

By introducing manual training in the high schools we shall secure a supph 
of proper students for the Victorn Technical Institute at Bombai and other similar 
institutions \hich are intended to produce managers and superintendents for manu- 
facturing and industrial works The receipt of a htt’e manual training w ill be no dis- 
advantage to students who desire to prepare for the professions, onj\ the\ wilihase 
to remain at school a little longer I am conainced that in no other wa\ can immediate 
and appreciable results be obtained in creating a liking for manual work among Brahmins 
It IS Irom Brahmins who haie recened industrial training that we sh ill be able to draw \ 

our future supply of managers, superintendents, and foremen For besides their intel- 
ligence, resourcefulness and self discipline, the\ possess the ad\antage of superior social 
standing which will enable them to command obedience from subordinates 

The 111, seed cake produced in the Central ProMnees and Berar is generalh all Technical aid to 
sent to Lnerpool for sale It is considered to possess peculiar virtues, and commands there industries 
a price which IS higher than what its protein and fat contents alone would call for In Assistance in 

India, how ever, it hardly finds purchasers who are willing to paj the price that can be niarhetmg products 
obtained by its sale in England 

Indian linseed cake is almost always so imperfectly pressed that it generaNj 
contains frpm 9 to 12 per cent of oil, as against 6 per cent which the cake from North 
America as a rule contains Now , it is the case vv ith English farmers, and stock feeders, 
that the more oil thej get in their cake the more pleased thev are Ihe same is the case 
with the compound feed manufacturers in England They prefer the more oily cake Yet, 
notwithstanding these facts, and the additional one that Indian cake is made from seed 
which IS more mature than the American, the price which Indian cake can fetch in the 
Liverpool market is equal or a little less than the American According to its character 
and oil contents, the Indian cake should bring a better price than it does at present 

Several reasons may account for the discrepancy Firstly, cake which s sold on 
a guaranteed analysis fetches a better price than one which is sold without such a 
guarantee Indian cake, in the absence of facilities for obtaining correct analysis, is often 
forwarded without any guaranteed analysis On the other hand, all American cake is 
offered for sale with a guaranteed anal) sis This mav explain the reason wh) Indian 
cake fails to fetch its proper value Facilities therefore should be given to Indian oil 
millers to have anal) sis made at responsible Government institutions I use the word 
advisedly , because it has happened within m) CApenence that a series of 
anal}ses at one Government institution wc re all wrong To give one instance on one 
occasion the whole seed v\ is reported to contain “32 01 percent oil, and the cake made 
from it 8 50 per cent oil This was manifestly wrong, for the actual )ield of oil from 
that seed at our mill was 34 per cent, z ^,761 per cent more than was demanded by 
tbe above analysis If the anal)sis is wrong, the guarantee given on its faith makes 
the exporter liable to pa) compensation The result may ev en be worse, for the bu)er 
ma) refuse to accept the goods in a falling market 

Another reason which ma) account for the discrepanc) in the prices may be Trade represent 
that while there are probably American representatives of trade on the spot at Liverpool, tatives 
to take care of their countrymen’s business, there is no Indian representative to watch the 
interests of Indian exporters I have had inquiries made on one occasion through a 
European friend about the reputation in which oor cake was held in the Liverpool 
market, the price it usually fetched, and other matters relating to the trade m linseed 
cake at Liverpool Mv informant, who was practising as a broker in grains and seeds 
in the Liverpool market, sent me a reply in which, among other things, he said that 
Indian shippers of linseed cake were zuc/zfwzseof in the Liverpool market This may or 
may not be true The circumstances, however, are manifestly such that there is need of a 
Government representative to look after the interests of Indian trade at Liverpool, to 
explain to Indian traders the requirements of the market, its likes and dislikes and to 
advise each individual exporter, if he makes the request, as to the point or points in 
which his goods require improvement. 

I will give another illustration to shovv the desirability of having trade repre- 
sentatives Our sesame cake was former!) all sent to Liverpool Sesame seed is dear 
but our cake used always to bring disappointing!) low prices After ) ears, I read in an 
official report made by a representative of the Government of the United States of America, 
who had been sent to the European countries specially for the purpose of reporting on 
the trade in each country in oilcake, that “ hardlj anj sesame seed was crushed by English 
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Oil millers, and tint sesame cake was not much ippreciated b. Enrilisli farmeis, ind 
stock feeders On the other hand, sesame was much crushed on the Continfiit, espe- 
cially in France, in the Low Countries, and in Germanv Ce ng the prodiiee of home 
manufacture, every effort was made in these countries to bring its true \alue to the notice 
of feeders and consequently the cake was much appreciated” Fins ina\ s.r;e to show 
tlic desirability of ha\ing a Go\ernincnt representatne not only in England but on the 
Continent to look after the interests of and to gi\e ad\ice to Indian traders 

Every province should have one full time Director of Industries lie should be 
a business m in and, if possible, possess evpenence of one of the industries, or at le ist a 
1 iiowledge of engineering or chemistiv or one of the scieiiees Indian industries eannot 
develop properly without the help ind advice of such an officer The Central Provinces 
ind Berar have effected important mprovements in agriculture because in the eommenee- 
ment this Department was presided over b\ two eminent officers in sueecssion I 
appreciate very much the efforts and useful work which the Directors of Industries have 
been doing in the Li lilted Provinces, in Madris, and in the State of Mvsorc Under the 
guidance of such officers there is i very hope of saving what is left of old iiidustiics and of 
establishing new industries 

in a central place Government shoalc permanenth e\liibit (i) labou- suing ind (2) 
safety apphanees Labour is getting cvceedmglv dear Every manufacturer, therefore, is 
anvious to have as little labour emploved in lifting, conveying, and handling tliingb mJ 
material as possible He is always on the look out to sec and studv appliances wliieli can 
save labour An exhibition, therefore, in wdneh the latest and the most varied devices 
for saving labour are shown will be of great service to Iiini Every maiuifacturer, 
moreover, is anxious to guard his emploves from injuries Rut often 1 e does not know 
how best to CIO it If he can know how other people have constructed safety guards in 
situations vv Inch he has considered awkward, he will be glad to follow their example. 
Dev lees for remov iiig dust, smoke, and noxious gases, for admitting light, v eiUil ilors and ill 
similar appliances w Inch can conduce to the health, comfoit and saletv of the eniploves 
should find a place in the permanent cential exhibition \s soon as a new devue is on 
the market, it sliould be placed in the exhibition and brought to the notice of manufieturcrs 

One of the largest and most important oil seeds in India is safflower It 
is not exported to Europe probablv becaus- no machinery has vet been devised which cm 
successfully dccorcicate it The seed is decorticated in stone mills and pressed in country 
ghancts in this countrv, and v lelds a good edible oil and cake Oil millers in India 
would be much benefited in their commercial operations if thev liad forecasts of the 
safflower crop, and 1 would suggest that such forecasts be prepared and published 111 
future ' 

Speaking about the oil mil! trade alone 1 would s iggest that bullelino, leporls, 
ueriodicalb and other literature concerning the vegetable oil industry, which 111 ly be 
published in future, should be supplied at a reasonable cliarge ditacUy to oil iiiillcrb iiid 
persona engaged in the oil trade vvho may register their names w ith the publishing 
department At nrcsent we cannot easily know what Iiterat'i'C la isaucJ ahoat the oil 
industry 

I 

" Ihe Irdian Trade’ Journal” is becoming more useful It contains now the valuable 
reports of the Directors of Industries It 1 an be made useful to those vvho ire eoneerned 
with the Indian Companies Act, the Factory Act, ann the Boiler Inspet tion Act, if the 
Reports of the Registrars and Inspectors under these Acta, ind the Government Resolu- 
tions thereon, and the Rules and Regulations that are issued from time to time under the 
\cts all find a place regularly in the joiirna! 


At present people have to be on the watch to see if any notific ilions affecting 
them are published in the Local Gazette — publication to which up-countrv factory 
owneis, as a general rule, do not subscribe By insisting that all notilicalioiis shill 
regularly appear in the journal, facton owners will derive much convenience and benefit 
They will also be able to know what notifications are intended to be issued or arc issued 
under the above Acts in the other provinces The journal mav also usefully publish 
reporls of the important trials u ider the above Acts, n whatever province they ire 
held 


It would do a great deal of good if the journal could arrange to publish every 
week a full report in respect of the trace in oil-cake at Liverpool Indian oilcake, 
especially that made vv ith hydraulic presses, is almost all sent to the Liverpool market 
for sale Indian shippers of oil-cake therefore are naturally very anxious to have full 
knowledge about that market The journal would be doing a valuable service by ippoint- 
ing Its own special correspondent m Liverpool, and publishing his reports regularly every 
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■week Tlie journal, until lateK, oa\e the rates of vegetable oils pre^al!lng at Hull by 
publishing extracts from the '* Oil Colour and Trades Journal of London ” 

I am awart that commercial people in cities like Bombay consider the ‘'Indian 
Trade Journal ” of little use This is probably because they have better and more quick 
sources of information But factor) o\\ ners and commercial men living up eountry who 
have not such sources must depend upon the journal, which, with a little more enterprise 
and attention to the requirements of up country manufacterers, factor) owners, and 
commercial people, can, lam convinced, be'inade far more useful thantresent 


Oral Evidence^ 15M December 1916 


president ~Q You say that there is difficulty in getting a central refinery because it 
would require" a large expert and costly establishment Could not the owners of oil mills 
co-operate to own one central refinery ? — A There are only five mills m the whole of India 
at present, and with one exception, vis , the milt at Navsari, they are not crushing cotton- 
seed onlv , but other seeds, and there is not enough crude cotton-seed oil produced to go to 
the central refinery 

Q There is no use of starting a refinery until you have enough crude oil ? — A Quite so 

Q Do you wish Government to start a central refinery ? — A Without the oil mills, how 
could thev ? There are not enough oil mills and, moreover, it is not enough to have one 
central refinery, because then it will compel the acceptance of its own terms 

Q But if it were controlled by Gov ernment, or if it were a co-operative institution, then 
the ow ners w ould co-operate about the priced Do you think that in your district there 
would be a sufficient number of mills established to justify the foundation of one refinery ? — 
A There are only two oil mills in my district. There is room for more In my town 
23,000 tons of seed are produced 

Q Possibly the absence of a refinery prevents the growth of further mill» 7 — A That is 
not so The products of a cotton-seed oil mill do not get proper prices 

Q A refinery would not be sufficient ’ — A No 

Q You recommend the improvement of your market for cake and other bye-products ’ — 
A Yes 

Q Coming to the question of railway freights, have you communicated with the agent 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway ? — A Several times I have gone to the Commis- 
sioner, I have gone to the railway authorities, but my complaints have been ignored 

Q Have they given you any reasons as to the apparent discrepancy in the rates? — 
A No 

Q Then you do not know the reasons ? — A No In the case of Poona, 1 know there 
is a special rate for that city 

Q Is the industry likely to be a large one to warrant the railway offering special 
rates?— ^ Yes We have the example of America before us 

Q You say there arc only five mills in India ? — A Yes They are situated as follows 
One at Lahore, one at Cavvnpore, one at Navsari (Bombay Presidency) and two at Akola 
(Berar) The mills are so scattered and so distant that it would be very expensive to 
send their crude oil to a central refinery The railway freight, the packing and other 
expenses, besides the loss of oil due to leakage on the long journeys would amount to so 
much th it it would not pay to have their oil refined at a central refinery 

Q You have suggested here that manual training must be made compulsory and if 
necessary the term of training should be lengthened 7 — A Yts Manual training should be 
introduced in the high schools from the bottom class to the top 

Q If vou concentrate your training in the earlier years, don’t you think that you would 
produce a better class of boys ? — A Yes 

Q They could not go on to the Unucrsitv without putting in a longer time in this 
way ’ — A No 

Q In other w ords, w ould you make it more difficult for them to get to the Univ dfsity ? — 
A Yes 
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O You ln\c nndc out 1 cisc for trade rcprcsenlili\ts at home to look after llic intercuts 
of those ^\ho arc selling oil cake You think uilh referenee to trade journ iK that it uould 
be better if the Gorernment isaucd joiiriialb dealing w itli particular subjects or groups of 
subjects so that when anr thing was published, for nisi ance with reference to oil, it might 
not be buried in the Gazette with a large number of other rotifications ’ — A 

]fi A Chaliciton — Q You Imc a linseed oil mill at '\kola? — 1 Yes 

Q Can you tell me why linseed oil is imported into Iiidi i and wh) it is not all manu- 

factured in this countn 1—A I do not know Linseed oil is eaten in Berar and the Central 
Prormces There aic mi’ls which crush linseed but the oil is eaten 

Q You boil the oil ?—/! One mill brils a portion of its oil 

O Can you tell me why when a large market exists in India for boiled lirseed oil, it is 

not nTade by the mills in the Central Prorinccs ? — A Tliej do not make boiled linseed oil 
because without an) additional cost or labour they can get good prices for raw linseed oil 
They restrict their business to producing oil for eating 

Q Ha\c y on tried boiling linseed oil ? — A No 

T ou say that cotton seed oil mills can be established and worked by small capita- 
lists? — A Yes 

Q What do you consider would be the output of a mill of the smallest size ^ — A The 
capacity for decorticated cake would be 15 tons per day, and undccorticated cake 10 tons 

Q You say you hate extended your mill for the cru'hing of sesame, ground nuts and 
castor seeds, how often do you change from one kind of oil to another — A If there is a 
demand for linseed oil we go on crushing linseed foryyccks together and if there is a 
demand for other kinds of oil, we make these 

Q You hare large godow ns attached to your mills? — A Very large and expcnsirc go- 
downs, because in my place all the seed has to be purchased at the harycet time It cannot 
be purchased all the year round and so yye hayeto store the seeds in godowns for the 
whole year 

Q Hare you asked for adyanccs for stocking seed? — A Iliayciicyor asked for ad- 
vances We hay e had our own money ind I have neyer experienced ai.y difficulty We haye 
a branch of the Bombay Bank , but it is aery troublesome to get adyanccs from the Bank 
of Bombay 

Q You arc in the fortunate position of haying enough capital to conduct your busi- 
ness? — A Yes 

Q You say a Goyernment mill should be established for the training of mill superin- 
tendents and mill managers }—A Yes 

Q ^nd I gatl or from your note that you consider that it is more important that the 
manager of the null should be a chemist than tint lie should be an engineer ’ — A The 
manager should be a chemist and engmear He must liaye knowledge oi both 

Q Chemical know ledge IS more important ^ — A In the refinery 

Q You say that the mill you recommend should not Ic managed by Goycrnnici.f, but 
that It should belong to prn ate persons who are already m the business and known to 
possess superior experience and skill in manufacturing and refining cotton seed oil Do 
you think that any one who has tins superior knowledge and experience of oil milling 
ay ould be willing to impart this information to persons who may become rnals in tlio 
manufacture? — A I know from reports that the mill at Naysan (Bombay Presidency) is 
managed by a young American gentleman and produces the best oil Whether the mill 
yy ill receiyp students or not I do not know If they won’t the other course is that the 
Government should haye a factory on a commercial scale for training managers 

Q Do you think it would be possible to haye a small mill and complete refining plant 
at an institution like the Institute of Science, Bangalore, where these people could be 
trained? — A Yes In London there is a Polytecliiiic in winch students are taught the 
manufacture of yarnishcs on a comircrcial scale 

Q Do you think that it could be done at a scientific institute like the one at 
Bangalore ? — A Provided they hay e the plant 

Q You say in your note ihat alUhe Indian cotton seed which is sent to England is- 
conside'ed only fit for production of oil suitable for the manufacture of 'oap 1—A Yes 
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Q Do }ou think tliit ) on -ivoiikl be able to produce edible oil here if it is only fit for 
soap rmnufacture in other countries’ — A We are not so fastidious We can sell the oil 
and it is used for cooking Our tastes arc not so fistidious as 'those of people in the West 

0 Where 00 you gel ) our niarVet for tnc cottonseed oil that you prooiice noa\ ? — ■ 
A The chief market is Bombay for large quantities and small quantities we sell locally in 
our proa nice 

Q What do a ou do aaitli the cake ? — A Whether it is decorticated 0 i not it is mostly 
exported to England Small quantities are sold locally for cattle food to Goa'ernment 
farms and other priaale oaaners But most of the cake is exported to England 

Q Is any cake used for manure ? — A 1 know only one case in winch the cake was used 
for manure, and a small quantity aaas used It aaouid be wasteful to use it as manure 

Q What art a ou doing with soap stock? — A We sell it to soap factories in the 
Bombaa Presidency on the aaest coast 

Q And ycu think that it avould be better if you had soap factories established m 
connection avith the cotton mills? — A Yes 

Will you tell us how vou refine y'our cotton seed oil at the piesent time? — A By means 
of caustic soda We mix the oil with a solution of caustic soda 

Q Do you use a filter press ? — A Yes For all oils 

Q Have you a separate press for each kind of oiP — A For cotton seed oil we haie a 
separate filter press , but for other oils aae haa'e only one press 

Q Is the machinery that you are Using German or English? — A The cotton seed 
department machinery is from America, and machinery of the other departments’ is from 
England 

/ 

Q Ha\e you had any trouble about decorticating machinery from America ? — A We 
ha\e a knife decorticator Once the knnes broke and w'e could not get them in India, and so 
xve bought a disc huller We have no trouble, now we can use both the Iiullers — the 
knife huller and the disc huller 

Q 1 he dehnting machinery IS American ? — A 'Ves 

Q You say that there is plenty of scope for the establishment of oil mills in your 
pro\ inre ? — A \ es 

Q What would, in your opinion, determine the ‘•lies on which cottonseed oil mills 
should be erected? — A Mills should be established w'here the seed is produced, t e, where 
ginneries exist 

Q You would not ha\e a mill at a place like Yarsari ? — A They have to import their 
5eed from Bombay which is very expensive 

Q Are you aware that that mill is making a profit or not? — A They say that tliey do 
make a profit, but there are other people w ho say that they do not make a profit 

Q They publish balance sheets ? — A Balance sheets can be produced to say anv thing 
1 say this, however, without in aiv way questioning the correctness of their balance sheets 

Q Do you mind telling us whether in your experience a cotton-seed oil mill is profit- 
able? — 4 Uur cotton seed oil mill does not pav us We abandoned cotton-seed crushing, 
because we lost money 

Q Do vou know whether the American niaclnnerv which vou have iii y our mill is 
similar to that at Navsan ? — A I was told that their machinery is like ours 

Q Will you tell us how vou manage v our mill ? — A I am the manager, and my son is an 
engineer and a nephew of mine is a chemist 

Q So that you 1 ave a complete control both on the engineering side and the chemical 
side? — A \e!:. Our companv has 1 1 shareholders ^ 

Q It IS a manageable body ? — A "ies 

Q Do you produce a very highly refined class of oil, 'or deodense it ? — A We do not 
deodorise or do anything of the kind, but simply produce yellow oil Indian people do 
not care for the colour 
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Q Wlml aboul the odour ? — A The oil gives i bad odour when it is heated, but 
afterwards it does not gi\c a bad smell It is used for sweetmeats 

Q Have jou made anj attempts to produce an equivalent to vegetable ghee ^ — A No 

Q Is there anj market m this part of the world for vegetable ghee ’ — A There 
will be a market, but the difficulty is jou must have a plant It is vcrv difficult and 
expensive to make ghee 1 do not know much iboiit it 

Q Is there anv scarritv of ghee in this part of the world ? — A \\ hat vie Brahmins 
get in the bazar is ghee mixed with (allow In Bombay there is a regular trade in this line. 
Thev import tallow from the United Provinces and nix it with ghee and sell it as pure 
ghee 


Q Would you like some chemical or scientific institute to take up the question of 
the manufacture of v cgetable ghee ? — A Yes 

Q And work out the process which could be adopted in this country ? — A "^es 

Q Do }ou think that there would be a large market for it ? — A Yes 

Q The reasons whj vou have not taken it up is the fact that there is not a sufficiently 
worked out process? — A It is bejond m\ capacitv to think about these schemes I am a 
small man I have read about these schemes, but 1 have never given any serious attention 
to them 

Q Do the ryots in your neighbourhood use cotton-seed as food for cattle ? — A All the 
agriculturists feed their cattle with cotton-seed 

Q What IS the prejudice against using cottoii-socd cake ’ — A Because the cake is v cry 
hard, and the) say that all oil is taken out and the cake is devoid of oil There is one 
omission that I hav e to suppU I have not stated in mv statement the capacity of my 
mill and the hours of work I have said that tlic cost of working is Rs 30 a ton but 
that lb an insufficient statcraeni riiceapicit) of our null is 10 tons for undccorticated 
and 15 for decorticated cake and the hours of work arc between 12 and 15 We do not 
work day and night If the capacity were more the cost would be less 

Hon'blcSti R N Mookcrjcc~~Q You propose anew tax giving local bodies liberty to 
raise and spend taxes on the encouragement and promotion of industries’ — A Yes They 
mavlev) it if thev like There is a strong feeling among the leading people that they 
should encourage industries and they may be persuaded to levy a tax ' 

Q Will you make that optional or compulsory to each Local Board? — A Optional 

Q Do you think thev will levy? — A I know many members of the municipalities 
and District Boards arc willing to assist industries and for that purpose my idea is to give 
them an option 

Str D J Tata — Q Do you decorticate the cotton-seed firct alway', or do you press 
the w hole seed ? — A We only worked for 1 few weeks vnd we found we made a loss and 
we abandoned working We decorticated the seed 

Q You say that the machinery you have is the same as the one at Navsan? — A The 
makers may be different 

Q I understand that the Navsan people claim that they have machinery for decorticat- 
ing which is giving complete satisfaction’ — A There are onlv two decorticators in 
America, the knife decorticator, and the disc decorlicator There is no third type 

Q Do v"ou know of any English decorticating machinery ? — A No 

Q Is your statement correct Ih it the cake is left as dry as a wooecn board? — A It 

appears so It contains, however, nine to ten per cent of oil 

Q I understand that 5 lo to per cent of oil is left ii the cake? — A In America they 

Sreducc the percentage of oil from 6 to 7 But in our mills the percentage left is 9 to to 

Q The cake IS not left as dry as a wooden board?— /I It looks like that If you 
analyse the cake, however, you find it contains 9 to 10 per cent of oil 

Hon'blc Pandit M M Malavtya — Q Can you make any suggestion as to the 
place where this All-India Cotton-seed Will should be situated ? — A It should be in a central 
place on a railway where there are ginneries You must be able to get fresh seed and it 
should be on a railway in a central place 
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Q There is a great deal of cotton se„d produced iii the Central Provinces and also in 
Bomba\ and there is also a great portion produced in the United Provinces In vie v of 
these factSj have you any particular place mIiicIi jou think would be central for the 
purpose? — A I cannot choose The seed produced m Berar ''ontains a la'^ger percentage 
of oil and that in Bombay 1-3 oil Tns cotton seed in tha Ua.teJ Province:, contains 
a large percentage of oil but all places are equally good for a cotton-seed mill 

Q Have you any idea as to what it w ould cost to equip a retinery ’ — 'A I have not 
made any estimate It w ou'd not cost much 1 he refinery consists onl) of tanks, and 
a few pumps and an engine 

, Q You have not thought out the cost ^ — A It would not cast much A*- the outset 
the highest cost would be l^s 50,000 

Q What about the recu-ring e\penjiture? — A I cannot give vou an esti mate 

Q Don’t you think that a few of the propneto's cou'd raise this small s ini and start 
a central refiner} ’ — A There arconlv 5 mills at present in the whole of India Only the 
Navsan mill confines itself to cotto i-seed T he other mills work other seeds and there 
is not an enough number of mills to co operate and tnink of a central refinery 

Q You are opposed to the Government owning and managing this suggested mill But 
do }ou think that if the Government deputes one of Us officers to investigate the whole 
question and to place the result before the public, the people will be coming forward to 
find money to start such a mill? — A We are not any longer ip that stage This industry is 
carried on on a large scale in several places in Egypt, Central Asia, and Vmerica, and there 
IS no need of investigation The only need is for training managers 

Q By ina Cjtigation I onlv mean putting together the facts which bear upon the question 
•as to how much it would cost the recurring expenditure and equipment, and whether 
it would be profitable? — A The maters in America and England furnish a complete estimate 
to you for the smallest plant as well as for the largest plant, from 15 tons to 500 tons 

Q You say, *' In those cases in which it is wished to assist an industr} like that of cotton- 
seed oil mills, the local bodies should be able to do so onlv in co-operation with or with 
the approval of the Government. ” Why do you want to limit their discretion ?— .4 For 
this reason, that a small municipality may abuse powers They might assist a friend and 
abuse their powers, whereas it they were required to co-operate with Government, they 
would get Government advise and there would be no abuse of tlieir powers 

Q What you mean is approval of Government and nit co-oparatioi in any other 
sense b — A No The Government when thev ask the local bodies to assist with money, 
will come forward with a grant themselves and so both will give money 

Q You say, " I am of opinion that trained Maratha Brahmins will make good managers 
and Superintendents ” Don't you think that others besides Brahmins will also make good 
managers and Superintendents if they receive training? — A Others will also make good 
managers But our people are after literary pursuits and therefore I say that they should 
be weaned from the literary pursuits and taught manual labour 

Q It IS not your object that Brahmins a'one should be trained ’ — 4 No 

Q You suggest that manual training should be made compulsory in the high schools, 
and you mention the opening of classes in carpentry and smithv work Suppose it is consi- 
dered to be too strong a measure to make carpentrv and smithy compulsorv, would you 
vmake drawing a compulsory subject bevond the primary stage ^ — A Drawing is a 
compulsory suoject 11 the high schools in our provinces Drawing is taught to all the boys 

Q At what stage is it started’ — A From the first English standard they learn drawin S 
up to the matriculation class 

I 

Q Both in boys’ schools and girls’ schooK ? — A Not in girls’ schools 

Q You have expressed your opinion as to the usefulness of the " Indian Trade Journal ” 
In order to make its advantages available to a larger circle of industrial people would it 
not bd an advantage if ifc was published also in the vernacular of each province ’ — A My 
opinion IS that this journal requires mce enterprise, which at present it does not show 
It IS not produced m a proper form in English Before we think of reproducing it in the 
vernaculars it should be produced in a proper form in English 
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Q Assume that it is brought up to the standard hiuh } ou think it <;hou!d keep up, then 
don't jou think it will be an ad\antage to the public, to the Bha'ns, Marwaries, and other 
people who do trade, to ha\e commercial infortration supplied to them in the principal 
vernaculars of the pro\ince ? — A I must know in what form it is going to be published 
The present form is ver\ imperfect 

Ml C E Lcu—O Cum on ttll me whether the Agricultural department has been 
able to o^ne v ou any practical assistance in selling \ our cake as cattle fodder or as manure — 
A I lock to them for assistance, but w'C must go be} ond this The people do not know 
hat eapenments are carntcl on in the experimental farms W hat w e need is that intelligent 
people should feed their cattle with tins cake and should show the results to Ihcir 
neighbours 

Q On the same lines as ordmarj agricultural demonstration in other subjects ’ — A \ es 

Q Has an) practical result arisen from the demonstration work done b) the Agricul- 
tural department ^ — A \ es 

Q "Vou speak of the desirabilil) of trade representatives in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere The instances v ou gi,e apj ear to me to relate to nascent industries or infant 
iidisfnes You gi\e two insf inces where trade representatives would be useful to an 
infant industrv , or growing industries, but not so much to an established industr> ^ — 
A Theie ire oil mills which have been establislicd and it would be even useful for them if 
there was a tiadc representative in England 

Q I quite agree, but do vou think that a trade representative in England or in other 
countries would be useful to India after these industries have become established ’ — A Yes 
After the irdustnos arc established trade representatives vvill still be useful 

Q You speak of the desiraoilitv of getting guaranteed anaijses, that is authoritative 
anal}ses for the cake How do }ou propose that it should be done? — A I get m) analjses 
done at Nagpur, but facilities should be given to all 

Q How will the purchasers know that that analvsis was done on a fair sample? — 
A If the manufacture of tl e cake does not give a fair sample it is his own mistake Lvery- 
thing depends upon giving an average sample 

Q In guannteed analyses in other countries, is it not the case that the fair sample is 
taken by some authoritative department ’ — A No It is the look-oiit of each oil mill owner 
He takes care to see that the ana]}Sis is correct, because if the analysis is not correct the 
purchaser w ill not buy the cake 

Q You think that the responsibility of taking up a fair sample might in India be left 
to the manufacturer? — A Yes 

Q Would you recommend a central autlvonty forgiving such an analvsis or do you 
think It might be left to provincial agencies^ — A It might be left to provincial authorities 

Q The President wants to know whether you think that provincial authorities would 
command the same respect for their analysis outside India as a central luthoritv would’ — 
A If the analysis IS guaranteed the purchaser makes his bargain on the basis of that analvsis 
If he has anv doubts he might get tne cake analy'sed in Liverpool or other places and if 
the guaranteed analysis is found to be incorrect there might be an arbitration But the 
certificate of the guaranteed analysis itself will have no value We will sell on the 
basis of that certificate If there are any doubts about the analysis they will have 
a second analysis made 

Q If by the second analysis tne firot analvsis is found to be incorrect there would ba an 
arbitration?—^ Yes 


Witness No 138 

Mt Ahiniial Howsa, Proprietor, Match Facta y, Kota, Btlaspur District 

Written Et!td{t ce 


::ap.taa Q i —Indian capital is generallv shy It may be possible to commend capital for 

industries which have taken root and flourished But when a new enterprise has to be 
launched, it is almost impracticable to obtain money from the public When 1 started 
my match factory, ] had the desire to raise the necessary capital on the joint-stock 
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principle, but as many other similar concerns u b»ch were formerh started had not proved 
successful, it was found altogether impossible to raise the monev from the public bj 
making mv business a joint stock concern Iliad to invest ever) pie that I had at ni) 
disposal in building, machinery and initial experiments Consequentlv i had to experience 
great difficulties on account of the lack of sufficient working capital It is therefore 
completel) essential for the Government to support new industries b) assistance of even 
description \\ hen a new business has to be brought into existence, the Government ma) 
guarantee the div mends for a limited period of tune The Government may advance loans 
at a reasonable rate of interest on proper securit) The presidency banks and co-operative 
societies can be induced to help new maustne'; by lending monev to honest persons 
The rate of interest must not be verv high Imvselfam put to great inconvenience for 
obtaining my working camtal If I can get a loan of twenty-five to thirty thousand rupees 
at four or five per cent, I can work my factory with greater ease and show better results 

Q 3 — As far as my industry IS concerned, there is no fear of having more concerns 
than can be maintained by India 

Q 6 — When the Government has given assistarce in some form they must see Govcrnm'ont 

that the money granted to the agent is not diverted to objects other than those for vvhich assistance 

the assistance has been given The Government should not interfere in the internal 
management of the concern Their control should be exter'-al 

Q 15 — I have suffered much owing to want of technical and expert advice In the Technical nd 
beginning, I had to conduct various experiments in connection with match-making on a 
small and large scale I lost much time and monev ii« this procedure If there was an 
expert to guide me m my work, my factory would have been much more successful than 
it has otherwise been 

Q 19 — If the Government establish a model match factory, the existing factories 
would be greatly benePted They might learn much from the Government concern 

Q 22 — If the research v\ ork in connection with various new industries is conducted Demonsttatioji 
in India, business managers can personally see with their own eyes the work done by factonei 
experts It would be highly advantageous if we have a place vvhich we can refer to for 
y the solution of various difficulties vvhich often come in our way and mar our progress 
Experts should be supplied by the Government without charging anything A reasonable 
charge should be made only after the business has been firmly established on a profitable 
basis 


Q 38 — The Government should give preference to articles of Indian manufacture Gorerntneat 
while buying their stores The Government and railway companies can buy Indian matches pitron»g*« 
if they are good and practicable 

Q 40 — ^The Government should make facilities for the starting of new industries by Land policy 
free grants of land 

Q 44 — In India labour is’unskilful, inefficient, and unsteady It is very difficult to train Training of labour 
them in a new kind of work I ex,perienced great difficulties in obtaining men who would 
work in the factory for a long period of time In the match industry the machinery is 
very intricate After a labourer becomes expert in some kind of work, he naturally gets 
good wages As soon as he earns a small sum of money, he runs back to agriculture 
1 estabhsbbd a school for educating my labourers, but nobody attended, with the result 
that the masters, being disgusted with the.r task, left service 

Q 54 — There IS a difference of standard in the examinations of mechanical engineers Mcchemcal 
in various provinces A. mechanical engineer of one province is not recognised in ens'ic'n 
another If there is uniform standard for certifying mechanical engineers throughout 
India, many difficulties would be removed 

Q 56 — There shou’d be an advising Board in each province Expert and technical Official orgams 
advice is absolutely essential at every step m a new enterprise 

Q 87 — For the convenience of match and pencil industries and similar other con- Government 
cerns which require suitable wood for their success, the Government should publish, publications 
through the Forest Department, pamphlets giving information about the places where 
■Suitable vvood can be obtained. The Government should supply vv ood to manufacturers by 
charging only nominal royalty 

Q 105 — 'The Government should not give match-wood by public auction The Forest Department 
contractor who gets the forest, charges a very high rate for w ood suitable for the manu- 
facture of matches He thinks that the manufacturer must buy from him his raw material 
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for an) once that he would demand The Government should, therefore, supply mitch- 
uood direct to the manufacturers Also the\ must i^sue such regulations that small trees 
mav not be destroved The trees that give suitable match wood should be tahen care of 
and should be allowed to grow into big trees 1 he Government can induce the Native 
States to give match-wood to manufacturers at a nominal rite 

As the match industry has to contend with the well established and long-standing 
Japanese factories, and as Indian wood is not as white as Japanese wood, the business of 
match manufsctuie will not be able to jtind in Japanese competition if the railwavs do not 
grant caceptionall) concessional lates The success of a new entci prise depends upon the 
facilitv with which the products arc carried to the consumer If the railway freight is 
heavv, it IS impossible to work with profit Up to the present the railwavs do not afford 
the convenience of concession rates as liberallv as thev ought to Tor making new business 
successful, it IS quite necess iry that the railways should grant special rates more liberallj 
to Indian products 


Oril Exidcncc^ the i$th Dc ember 1916 

Ptesident — Q Can vou tell me how long this factory of jours has been in existence? 
A 16 years 

Q Was the match factory a paying concern? — A It is a paying concern I was a 
share-holder in a match factory at Ahmcdabad I came to understand that they were making 
good profits and then 1 brought machinery and set up a factorv myself 

Q What sort of technical expert did you hav e for a manager ? — A I had one London 
man and also one German 

Q How long ? — A Former about si v months The German was only 15 da)s 

Q You have had no regular continuous manager? — 4 No 

Q Then wh) do you expect the factory to be a paying concern? — A It is a paying 
business now 

Q In your accounts do you distinguish between the things that yo_ buy in this country 
and the things that are imoorted? — A I purchase the chemicals from Germanv and from 
England ana also the papers, labels and other things 1 tried printing of labels here 
They were printed but not properly cut 

Q Can you tell us which cost more in the match factory, the materials obtained in this 
country or those that are imported? — A The imported goods cost more 

Q What would be the proportion before the war ? — A Including labour, it would be 
60 per cent foreign and 40 per cent svvadeshi 

Q During the vyar the foreign material costs more? — A More than 10 times 

Q Is it a private factory or a public joint-stock company? — A It is my private 
company 

Q What does the labour cost? — A \bout 10 to 12 per cent 

Q How much capital haye you inyested? — A Rs 1,15,000 

Q What return did vou get on this? — A Three to four thousand rupees 

Q Is that net profit?— ^ It cov ers only the interest My factory is not going properly 
on account of some difficulties in gating things in proper time 

Q Do you allow for depreciation ?— 1 am deducting one thousand a j'ear for depre- 
ciation on machinery I got some of the machinery second band and at present I cannot 
get some of the parts for w ear and tear 

Q If 60 per cent of the articles are imported and 40 per cent indigenous, vyhat adv antage 
is it to the country to make matches here? — A fins is a svvadeshi concern I started it 
simply from the business point of vievy in order to make profits If the things that are 
mported can be produced here, for example zinc oxide, manganese and glue, etc , then we 
can do this industry successfully here I would only have to import phosphorus 

Q You want Government to supply wood At present 1 cannot find any satisfactory 
reasop for making matches in this country Is tl ere any real necessity for this wood 
for building, etc ? — A The simool wood is not used for any other purpose except matches 

Q You want most of these things to be manufactured here For doing this you want a 
muen larger market than merely the match industry Nobody is going to start the 
manufacture of these chemicals for the match industrv alone The match industry must 
await the development of other industries? — A That is no doubt true, but if you look at the 
total quantity of chemicals imported into the country you would find that it is very huge 
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Q How many match factories would be needed in India to meet the demand ^ — A' 
Hundred I had been producing 1,000 gross per day, but owing to many difficulties I am 
producing only 300 to 350 gross at^present 

Q Where did you get your labels’ — A The machines here do not cut it nicely I had 
therefore to get it done in other countries I used to get labels from Germany and also 
from London 

Q How do the Japanese and your matches compare in quality and colour? — A My 
factory was closed for eight months because the steamer that was to come from Liverpool or 
London bringing me the goods I u anted did not arrive It is now working for the past three 
months The Japanese matches are no doubt whiter, but they break more easily and 
you ha\e to light many sticks before one is ignited In appearance the Japanese match 
IS better but in quality mine is superior to the Japanese product 

Hon' ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Q Do you know if the Japanese Government is 
helping its manufactures ? — A I hear they are helping the industry to a great extent I have 
spoken to people w ho ent to Japan and they told me' about it 

Q You say that the presidency banks and co operatue societies can be in duced to 
help industries by lending monej to honest persons. The presidency banks as they are at 
present ( onstituted cannot help industrial enterpiises In jour opinion there ought to be 
a bank which ■\%ould specially help industrial enterprises? — A Yes 

Mr C E Lou, — Q Where arc you getting your wood? How much is good and 
how much useless ? — A I get it both from zamindaris and from Government 50 per cent 
becomes useless 

Q Where do jou sell your matches ’ — A From Madras to Cawnpore 

Q What brand is it? — A Sword brand 

Q Have jou got a sample of jour match box? — A Yes Witness handed in a sample 

■Dr E Hopkinson — Q What security would you offer for the loan which you 
esire? — A The security w ill be mj property I am not indebted to anjbody 

What property ? — A The factorj machinery and plant and building 

Q To what extent should the loan be covered by the security? — A If the Go\ern- 
ment advances 25 per cent of the security the work wiU go on well I want Rs 25,000 

Q At what interest ’ — A Not more tnan 5 per cent 

Q Have you c\cr applied to the Department of Forestry for advice’ — A I have 
W’ritten to the department They help but not to a sufficient extent Owing to the coupe 
sj'stem sometimes we get an abundant supply and sometimes we get a very poor supplj 

Q Ha%e you ever applied to the department for advice as to suitable kinds of 
w/ood? — A The Forest Economist at Dehra Dun \isited my factory We also find 
out from the publications of the department 

Q Did the Economist come at your request? — A He came of his own will He was 
touring and in the course of the tour he visited the factory 

President — Q What kind of manager have j'ou got now? — A 1 have got my own 
manager Myself and my son-in-law' are working at the factory It is my opinion that it is 
onlj profitable f we w'ork the factorj" on a large scale If we do that then I can say that we 
can keep out Japanese matches to a great extent 

Q Are you w’orking every day? — A Yes I live very near the factory, almost in the 
factory, 1 may say, and we (I and my spn-in-law) w'ork 16 hours a day. 

Q Where are jou getting your chemicals from now ? — A Wherever I can get it in the 
market 

Q If only 40 per cent is swadeshi how can the thing be done here without first 
having the chemicals ? — A If more factories are started then the chemical manufacturers 
will surelj' come in 

Q What sort of royalty are yon pynng for the wood ’ — A 4 annas royaly per eart-load 

Q 'How far is the factorj from the wood ? — A 40 miles 

Q What would it cost per cubic foot at the factory ?— .<4 I shall work out the figures 
and send them ' 
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Witness subsequently forsvarded the Jollowing note —Below is a list of 
and raw materials showing the rates before the war and at present 


the chemicals 


The cost of the wood is the same before the war and at present, » , I pay Re 0-4-0 

per cart-load of fresh cut wood that it comes to nearlj Re 0-3-0 per cubic foot The chief 
objection of pushing the match making industry is the keen competition of Japan matches 
If import duty on Japan matches, 25 per cent of the cost be laid, the Indian match-making 
industry will surel) be successful 


List of the chemicals and laso matciials snoiotng the rates befoie the uar 

and at pi esent 


Nime of the articles 

f 

Approximate 
rate before 
the uar 

Approximate 
present rates 

Rates per 


Rs 


p 

Rs 

a 

p 


Potash Chlorate 

0 

s 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Lb 

Potash Bichromate 

0 

5 

0 

X 

8 

0 

tt 

Caput Mertum 

0 

1 

9 

0 

S 

0 

•r 

Zinc Owde 

0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


Sulphur 

0 

X 

0 

0 

2 

6 


Amorphus red Phosphorus 

1 

s 

0 

s 

0 

0 


Antimony Sulphide 

0 

s 

0 

0 

XO 

0 


Strantia Nitrate 

0 

4 

6 

2 

0 

0 

n 

Barayta Nitrate 

0 

£ 

6 

1 

8 

0 

l» 

Glue of best qualitj 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

tt 

Gum Senegal 

0 

3 

6 

0 

8 


if 

Parafline «ax of 123 

0 

2 

6 

0 

s 

c 

It 

Potato Starch 


2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

» 

Blue paper in reels 

0 


6 

0 

8 

0 

fl 

Labels on yelloiv paper in b'ack and red printing 

0 

t 

6 

0 

6 

0 

1,C00 

Tin sheets of size so x 14" 

9 

0 

0 

3 S 

0 

0 

1 12 sheets 

SarL packing paper 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Ream 

Wire nails of larious sizes 

9 

0 

0 

=5 

0 

0 

Cut 


Q How do you get your machinery repaired’—/! I lla^e got my mechanic shop and 
engineers and fitters 

Q Where did jou bring them from?— ^ From Ahmedabad 

Q How many hands altogether do you employ ? — A Formerly there were 300 when 
the factory was working fullj Now there are only 100 

Q What wages do you give them 1 —A The} are paid for piece work 

Q Where did you get > our machinary ?— ^ I bought some in an auction and many I 
bought new' from Germany and some shortly worked b) the Bombay factory that failed 
They are the machines of the firm of Mr A Roller in German} ' 


Witness No 139 

Hon'ble Rao Bahadiu N K Kellar yPleadei, and Hanoi aiv Sect ciar), 

Co operative Bank, Balaghat 

Written Evidcvce ' 

My mam profession till about six months ago was that of a pleader I have not so 
far been directly connected with any industrial concern, large or small, such as a mill or a 
factory, and I am not therefore sure if I can be regarded as experienced within the 
meaning of the summons I have received from this Commission I have, however suffered 
some loss from some of these concerns and gained profits from others This led me to 
make enquiries into the causes of failures or success, and I desire to place m} views 
before the Commission I am not prepared to go so far as to suggest that the failures 
were due to dishonesty on the part of the management I am strong!} inclined to think. 
that in many cases they were mainly due to lack of adequate knowledge of the business 
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The educated people have begun to think of industries, or revnal of them, but along 
vlth this proportionate progress has not }et been made in industrial education The 
result IS that, in their u ell meant desire to promote the industries of the country, people 
having little or no practical esperience or knowledge of the business and with little or no 
training start industries or undertake the management thereof Such men, though sound 
la^^yers, or medical practitioners, or experienced tio\ernn’ent spr\ants, are not necessarilj 
competent to manage industrial or commercial concerns The failure of some of the import- 
ant concerns in these provinces was, in m}' opinion, due to the management 
under such men The failures of others might be due to other causes also 
My own view IS that industrial and commerical prosperit3' of this country will depend 
entirely upon men well trained in the business and such men to start with must ha\e 
adequate openings 

The present tendencj, e\en on the part of those who think or talk about industries, 
is to go in for tne bar, or medicine, or for Go\ernment service, and those who ha\e 
monej generallj invest it either inland or in money-lending In the latter I include 
investments in co-operatne banks A few of those who in\est in land do so rot necessarilj 
with the intention of promoting the agricultural industry There has been some awaken- 
ing now in mill and mining industries, but those who own these industries depend largely 
upon foreign expert advice 

Either in the matter of profession or occupation or in the matter of ii\estment the 
existing gei eral tendency s due to the impression which prevails in many quarters that 
commerce and industries are monopolised by Goiernment for the benefit of their kinsmen 
in Great Britain, and that Indians have got no chance or prospect of material gain in them 
Before going to other points I may say a word with regard to the accusation that is made 
against Indian capitalists The timidity on the part of the Indian capitalists is due, I 
believe, to some of the aforesaid causes The industrial regeneration of the countrj will 
depend entirely upon Government initiative Unless Government comes to the rescue no 
good IS likely to be achieved Gov ernment aid may be in various ways First of all the 
educational policy must be revised Till recently in these provinces there was no school 
of handicrafts Manual training was neglected and drawing is not yet a compulsory 
subject Principaliv education is confined to literary training It is mairly on account of 
this educational policy that there IS growing tendency in the minds of the people to go 
in for Government service, or for the bar, or for some such profession In other words 
the education we receive in our schools or colleges makes us fit for that kind of 
profession or occupation onl) Indeed it was mainly on this account that the industrial 
association started by us in Balaghat in or about the }ear 1909 has not so far succeeded in 
achieving the main object with which it vias started The objects of the association are — 

(1) to push the cause of industrial education amongst all classes of people 

(2) to impart technical, industrial, mechanical and special craft education to bo}s 

by placing them as apprentices with some firms with a view to train them 
as master mechanics and craftsmen, 

(3) to help the boys with funds or otherwise to establish themselves in business 

The assoc ation was started under most favourab’e circumstances The Chief Com- 
missioner became its patron Some firms in these provinces agreed to take up apprentices 
on most favourable conditions Still we found considerable difficulty in recruiting bojs 
as apprentices It was verj difficult to make people believe in the dignity of labour I 
am inclined to think that our association has not been successful because we confined its 
benefits to boys in the high school classes If we had commenced with the primary 
school boys perhaps the result would hai e been different 

Having regard to the temptations of easy life in Government service, or otherwise, 
and having regard to the fact that the boys themselves were given to home-Iovmg 
habits, or not accustomed to labour in their early age, it was difficult, indeed impossible, 
to induce the parents or guardians to believe that manual labour has got a dignity of its 
own I don’t think it necessary to enter into the discussion whether elementary education 
should be made compulsory or not It must of course be general, but in any case drawing 
^nd manual work should be made compulsory in primary schools No time should be lost 
in making a beginning in this direction on as large a scale as possible The application 
of this rule to boys from their early age would assist in getting trained labour and students 
better fitted for technical education Bojs accustomed to manual labour in this manner 
may be sent to work as apprentices in mills, mines or factories or in the Governranet 
School of Handicrafts, I would not confine this kind of training to any particular class 
All who hav e an inclination for it or are likely to be fit for it may have it Government 
should use Us influence oyer mill or factory owners to take up and train apprentices 

The next step to promote industries would be to open industrial schools, The Indaatnal sckools, 
jiumber of Government technical scholarships to Indians may be increased At present 
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the general policy 's to bring experts from outside to in\cstigate the possibilities of indus- 
tries This pohet may be replaced bi training Indians either in this country or elsewhere 
to qualify themselves as experts to undertake investigations 


I have got no pronounced views whether the proposed industrial schools should be 
subordinate to the Director of Industries or to the Education Department All 1 want 
IS schools The other detail (after all it is a detail) as to whether thej should be sub- 
ordinate to the one or the other may be settled n consultation w’llh those who are best 
Competent to decide it My main point is that unless a sufficient amount of technical 
and expert knowledge is created in the country itself it is useless to think of industries 

So long as oqr industries depend or are made to depend upon external adi ice or outside 

initiative local or national industries arc not likely to succeed This leads me to another 
question which deserves consideration on the part of the Commission Some of my 

aforesaid remarks may be construed to inoicafc that at present there is a general dis- 

inclination or aversion against industrial training or manual labour The disinclination 
IS oue to causes which can be removed b\ Government Instances have occurred in which 
men with requisite technical knowledge failed to secure suitable job or for want of employ- 
ment in the line had to seek employment in a different line for the sake of their liveli- 
hood The general belief IS that owing to Government tariff policy or otherwise Indian 
industries have got a limited field, and men w itli technical or industrial knowledge have 
got little scope in that field for their livelihood It was probably on this account that 
recentlv in Bombav a suggestion was made that commerce and industry graduates 
should oe eligible for law The B Sc and the agricultural graduates go iii for law 
because the comiilaint is that there is no prospect lor them except perhaps in the 
educational line 


1 might suggest the following amongst the other remedies to remove this difficulty 

A separate department of industries, like that of agriculture and co operation, may be 
opened, the different cadres of this department should be filled not by amateurs but by 
experts or trained men Cnilians may oe good administrators, but for want of technical 
knowledge a department under their control is not likely to be useful The appointments 
in this department should be open to all alike without distinction of race and colour, or of 
provincial and imperial service Needless to say that prospects must be sufficiently alluring 
fhe primary functions of this department should be research work, collection of statistics, 
and the investigation as to the possibility of success of new industries 

Speaking, not as an expert but as a lavnian I believe that concerns investigated, 
financed and for some time even managed oy Government would have considerable educa- 
tive value, and would, in addition to the Government department, throw a wider scope for 
employ ment to a large number of Indians I may not be understood to say that such 
concerns should be monopolized b\ Government forever This may', after some time, be 
transferred to deserving private individuals who know local conditions well and whose 
business habits are beyond question 

j It is thus that interest in industries may be stimulated and men competent to manage 

them may be available in sufficient number 

Covernment assist a rule Government ass, stance to any industry, old or new, should be on business 

oace principles, but m times of financial crisis or when, owing to war or otherwise, money market 

IS tight that principle may be relaxed In such cases money grants in-aid, loans without 
interest or with moderate or nominal rates of interest, or loans for machinery or for plant 
may be very useful 

Tor some of the reasons indicated above local capital is timid There is vvant of 
niutual faith Guaranteed dividends or contribution of part of share capital will create 
faith and carry the conviction of economic soundness to the public That will attract large 
capital which otherwise would not be forthcoming I draw tins inference from my' experi- 
ence of the working of the co operative movement in these provinces Many people are 
found willing to invest their savings in co operative banks simply' because onh with Gov- 
ernment control and supervision they feel that the investment is sufficiently safe Guaran- 
teed dividends or contribution of share capital would add considerably to that sense of 
security I have stated above that the Government assistance should be on business 
principles and should continue until the industries can stand alone But after they become 
earning concerns there is no reason why the general tax-payers should not be reimbursed 
for the expenditure incurred in paying guaranteed dividends 

Having regard to the backward condition of industries abstention and aloofness on 
the part of the Government won’t do Mere goodwill is not enough, there must be mate- 
rial assistance of a practical nature I do not grudge Government control and supervision, 
provided it IS reasonable and IS educative and instructive Whatever may be the form of 
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help SO long as Ihc c-'istcnce of anj indiistr\ depends npon Go\einmcnl support it is bnt 
rcasonr.blc that Go\ t riinienl conliol should be iiidi pcnsible Indeed as trustee^ of pi bl t 
nioncN Govirnmint Mould be failing in their aut\ if ihcj Mere to remote all control It is 
not quite easj to la^ dotv n liard-and fast rules spccift ing the nature of the control, tint must 
depend upon circunislances, and upon the qua! ifi cal ions, capacilt, and busine'^s habits of 
the inanagenient As at present acltised I am inclined to think that gencralh the control 
must be from outside and the appointments of Got ernment directors tt ith definite potteis 
maj be made tthen sueh a course is dictated bt the exceptional circumstances of the ease 


Closelj connected tt nil the abote is the question how far the Got cm. 'eiit should 
guarantee the purchase of products In ni^ opinion the time has not t omc, and may not 
come for long, to la) dott n any limit to this form of Got ernment aid In my opinion the 
Goternment should paironi/c loc il pioducts in preference to imported articles in spite of 
some .additional cost Goternment, local bodies and scaii-public departments or concerns 
patroniyed by Goternment may be advised to follott this rule strictly I am led to m ike 
ih s lemarl , as I am told that some of the existing rules tthicli require purehascs from 
local concerns are not strictly follott eJ 

Publication of lists of imported articles used in Goternment departments or their 
exhibit on in commereid museums may be useful, but such publication or exhibition 
aton’t hate the desued effect until prelerence to local products is stricll) insisted upon 

Agi multure, tt eating ana brass ttork are the three industries tthicli, to my personal 
knott ledge, hate been assisted b\ the co-operati\c movement in these provinces 

S)'mpathelic and aclne eo-operation between the ofiic.als and non officials has, ttilli 
personal visitation from tillage to tillage, instil'ed the principles of co-operative credit into 
the hearts of the people tthicli has resulted in the rapid expansion of the movement 

A list of industries which can be developed by means of co operative societies is given 
in the Hon’blc Mr Low’s report on the industrial surtcj of these provinces 190S-09 
I have nothing to add to that list I think all s ich societies must, like agr cultural socie- 
ties, be with unlimited liabilit) Tlieir special object should be to preserve and improve 
the industry with the minimum of labour and expense and the niaxinnim of output of 
superior qualitv With the aid of iniproted machinerj and adequate capital tl ese ma) 
be conyeried into small local factories I am not sure if the hand industrv can compete 
avith the machine industrj.at least so long as the hand industry is not tonsiderably 
improved In co operative societies, if we clear off old debts carrying exorbitant rates of 
interest and advance sufficient money for all legitimate purposes, 1 think wc ought to be 
able to make substantial iinprovenient in agriculture So far in these provinces we hate 
had no difficulty in securing monet for business Land tenures in these provinces do not 
afford sufficient security to tlie investing public If the recommendations made by the 
Maclagan Committee are accep'ed that difficulty ytould disappear Our present experi 
ence is that in these provinces agriculture is perhaps the only industrv which can be 
helped and developed bv means of co operation With regard to the assistance to and 
development of other industries, such as weaving, by means of co operation, we art, rather 
becoming pessimistic, though we hate not yet lost heart or abandoned them altogether 

The local law of these provinces, vis, the Land Revenue Act, allows acquisition 
of land required for purposes connected with mining operations by lessees from Govern 
ment Such acquisitions are made t ery nearly in accordance with the protasions of the 
Land Acquisition Act Government is interested as much in mining as in other industry 
as revenue derived from all industries goes to public treasury There is, 111 mv opinion, 
no difference in principle, and the concession may be extended to other industries also 

Local or Indian industiies are already suffering from competition At trade centres 
in these provinces the market value of the land has increased Instances have occurred 
in which private enterprises had to pay fabulous or prohibitive prices, far in excess of 
the reasonable values These competition prices h,ave their effect on the industry 
Acquisition under the Land Acquisition Act would be an advantageous concession The 
provisions may be extended to private individuals even though they have not constituted 
themselves into companies proper 

So fa"" industrial developments of the prov inces do not appear to have been directlv 
affocted by the land policy But efforts are being made to introduce such checks which, 
if enforced, might impede the development of the industries The policy of revising the 
assessment of laud revenue during the currency of the term of settlement if the land is 
diverted from agricultural to noii-agricultural purposes, or of taking premium on such 
conversion, may be very sparingly used or not used at all Generally the settlement of 
such land should be for d much longer period than the one of land used for agricultural 
purposes 
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In tliese provinces tlic issessment of land revenue is made on land used for all 
purposes This practice is non codified into law The assessment on land revenue 
on income derived from land otherwise than bv agriculture causes great hardship, and i£ 
the practice is not considerablv modified, 1 am afraid people vvil' cease to grow materials 
which are commercial commodity Such income is at jireseiit classed as miscellaneous 
income though the revenue derived therefrom is comparatively large lac, harra 
(mvrobolam) and bamboos are some of tne articles grow n in malgurar forests which, 
commercial!} and industnaliv, arc vciy important Considerable hardship is experienced 
in connection with the first article Owing to the methods adopted in assessing land 
revenue on this income some people cut the jialsi trees on which lac is generall} pro- 
pagated and convert the land to agueiilturai purposes 

There is no statute law in these piovinccs to regulate the rights of the lanalords 
and tenants with regard to the produce of the trees standing on tenants’ holdings So 
far as fruits and flowers of trees are concerned no difficulty has so far arisen But with 
regard to lac the highest tribunal in these prov inces has held that it is neither fruit nor 
flower, and therefore it belongs to the inaiguzars, on the analogv’ that the property m the 
trees in which lac is propagated belongs to them 

If this ruin g lias correct!} intei prtted the law , in iny opinion, in the interest of the 
industrv, It ought to be repealed at once by an express provision in the statute fhe 
practical effect of this ruling is that tenanfs cannot allow paisa trees to grow or to 
stand on their lands, and consequently fhe malguzar cannot jiropigate any lac thereon 
There are large nreis of tenants holdings on which paisa trees foi propagation of lac 
can be most advantageously used Butin consequence of the above ruing it is found 
impossible to do so 

In making assessment of land rev emit the Cliief Commissioner issues instructions for 
the guidance of the Settlement Officers Such instructions, so far as one can judge, are 
issued mainly with a view to safeguard or increase public revenue As far as one can 
judge in all these instructions due regard does not appeal to have been given to the 
development of the industries In my opinion tlie Prov incial Board of Industries, o£ 
whici the Director of Industries is the President, should be consulted with regard to the 
principles of assessment of land revenue on products useful for industrial development 
and the recommendations made bv the Board should be duly considered 

A Director of Industries is appointed A Board of Industries for C P and Berar 
was constituted in 1914 

The activities of this department are summarized in the Director’s note, dated the 
22nd August 1916, which, I believe, is before the Commission 

In these provinces we have got both a Director of Industries as well as a Board of 
Industries In another part of my note 1 have pointed out that if the department is to 
be of any practical use the Director must be an expert with adequate knowledge of the 
industries If administrative control is essential one from the Secretariat would be enough 

The Board of Industries consists of officials and non-officiaU nominated by the Local 
Government Its functions arc at present advisory Jii my opinion the lime has not yet 
come to make any changes in the present arrangement I ime may come, when I can’t say, 
when the Board of Industries nia\ require executive powers and funds The present 
arrangement is working satisfactonl; , and if ilconlinues to do so, the question of extending 
the powers of the Board and of defiling the relation between the Board and the Director 
and the Administration may be considered Under the present circumstances 1 don’t feel 
competent to pronounce 111} definite views I ma} suggest that in the meanvvliile 
individual members, if t!iey so choose, ma» be given facilities to inspect anv works or may 
be helped with information which might lead to the devclopmert of the industries I 
beg to take the liberty to suggest that the isefiilness of the department and the activities 
of the Board may be enhanced it subsidiary comniitlees in the districts are organised to 
help the Provincial Board 

The Provincial Board consists of 3 or 4 officials and about 5 non-offieiaU The 
officials hav e an organised machinerv at their disposal to collect information The non- 
officiais have not Five or six non officials from the combined province won’t be ableto 
deal with industrial problems concerning the piovince Die object of the district 
commttees lb to vv idcn the sphere of popular interest in industries T!ie organization 
of the district committees will cieate opportunities for many more people to think o£ 
industries and possibly to assist them Wow, vv lien there is some awakening in industrial 
matters organization of district committees w ould be easy 

In these provinces associations, named agricultural and technical, were formed years 
ago These associations seem to have forgotten or kept in abe\ance the industrial side of 
their actn It} If district associations throughout the prov rce are not considered advisabla 
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they inaj at least be started at places \shere some cottage or other industr\ of considerable 
local importance is to be found Mj proposals on tins subject arc before tin Local 
Government, and any ad\ ICC or recommendation from the Commission uould be aerv 
' helpful 

In my note dated the aStli September igi6 icopj below) to the Director of Industries, 
'Central Proiinces, I have mentioned supplies of some raw materials for which then, is a 
good case for iinestigation With regard to harra (mjrabolain) 1 might say th it the 
Balaghat District alone produces tons of harra c\er) year I ha\c reason to believe that 
a large portion of it is not picked and exported 1 am told that tannic acid can be 
extracted from harra 

The Balaghat and surrounding jungles produce large eju tiUities of creepers {bui ids) 
from which very strong ropes can be made with the aid, 1 am told, of spccal niachiner} 

BaiiMte from which aluminium can be extracted, is available in the Balaghat District 
above the ghat, but this is not jet exploited for want of railwajs and cleetnc power llie 
survevs for the former are, I am told, made and for the latter there are natural adv antages 
an the Naliara and Uskal riv ers Owing to want of railway the manganese mi les near 
Lkwa in this district cannot export any ore from there 


Letter, dated bilaghat, the aStli September 1916 

From —The Hon'ble Rao Bahadur N K Keck ve, Pleader, Honorary Sccretarj, Co operativ l Bank, bahgha*, 

To— The Hon ble Mr C G LEmvicii, ICS, Director of Agriculture nud Inaustnes Pachmarhi 

I am in receipt of jours of the 24tli instant Before the receipt of this letter I visited 
Gondia to see the lac refining factories there Only one out the 4 factories is working 
there now The remaining 3 are closed for reason the accuracy of ’vliicli I am not in a 
position to vouchsafe The one that is working now formerly belonged to a Alarwari’s 
firm at Gondia, but is now taken over bv a firm from Mirzapur 1 he expert 1 ibour is 
.imported from Mirzapur, and is supplemented bj unskilled local labour The concern is 
worked by manual labour It is a small one From what 1 saw 1 am inchned to think 
that there is scope for expansion of the lac refining industrv in these provinces In the 
course of my enquiry I learnt that the work of anv of the factories at Gondia (defunct or 
existing) was never stopped for want of supply of lac Gondia i-> one of the largest centres 
whence thousands of maunds of stick orunrenned lac, both Palsadi and Kosam, aic exported 
generally to Mirzapur in United Provinces and to Calcutta or Cossipur in Bengal Even 
if all the 4 factories were working, I was told, thej'vvould not consume even half the export 
of lac from Gondia itself Some of the Satpura forests produce large quantities of lac, and 
if, for any reason, Gondia is considered to be an unsuitable place either fo" refining or for anj 
other industry out of lac some other place on the Satpura Railway line maj' be selected 
for the purpose » 

Lac propagation or cultivation is not expensive The propagation or cultivation 
is done generally in an unscientific manner On that account or otherwise the expenses 
are coiiiparativclv large 111 proportion either to the yield or its value in iiioney 
given at fluctuating rates As stated before several maunds of lac are annually 
exDOrted from these provinces to some other provinces such as United Provinces or 
Bengal, and thence in a retained form exported to other countries Lac is one of the raw 
materials in these provinces to which the Industrial Commission’s attention may be 
jscfuHy drawn The method of p-opagating or cultivating the lac can be coiisiderablv 
improved I am informed that 111 Central India scientilic method for propagating lac is 
adopted If that is done in these provinces it is possible that it would considerablj' 
increase the annual v leld Before leaving the subject I would suggest that the Coniniissioii 
or its Sub-Coniniittee mav visit Gondia to see the refinina factory there It ii a small 
factory and probably bears no comparison to anv in Mirzapur or other place-, Local 
jnspcction or local eiiquirj' may satisfy the Commission that there is a clear ground for 
further inv'estigation into the development ot the lac indiilrv 111 these provinces in all 
its stages 

Ifaira is another forest produce wh ch is exported in large qu’ntiti-s Ironi some of the 
districts in these provinces, and siuiilarlv bones and hides \langa,iese is too well known 
to need any mention 

Kindlj let me know what has been done with 111 suggestion for starting •> factory 
somewhere in these prov inces for prepa''ing ink powder 1 liavealreadv mention! d tovoii 
.bamboos which can be used for paper pulp At one timj gentleman from Jubb ilpore 
was vervkeenin having a paper factory at Balaghat He toll me tint the Balaghat 
jungles might supply bamboos to the factory for at Icist 3o vears at the rate ot so nc tons 
a da) I don’t remember the exact quantitj 
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Orn! Cl itencc i$’h December 1916 

Picstdent ~Q Can )oii tell us more about tins induslnal association at Bnlagint , ulnt 
youIia\( done since I gog, and u hat the results ha\c been ^ — A We started an industrial 
association in iqog W c sent some bo)S to the coal fields, and some apprentices to work 
in the inilK We succeeded in I'lducing about 10 bojs in the first instance to go there, 
but one bi one eier\ bo) came back, and there is now onl\ one bo\ working in the mills 
at Bad.iera 

Q Whj did thei come back? For two reasons , first, because the) were not 
accustomed to hard labour in the fields, and, sccondh , thej wanted some instruction in the 
English language As no arr uigemcnts were made 10 gne them technical education, and 
as the} were made to work as toohes, Ihci were not satisfied 

Q What mill was that ?—^l So (ar as the mdl is concerned, wc did not hear aii\ 
complaint, but the complaints c.tnie from the boas who were sent to the eo.il fields in the 
Pencil Vallei 

O You said the\ were made to \ ork as coolies’ — A lies 

Q IIow arc jou going to learn mining otherwise’ Iliad to work like that 
myself? — i c all know that, but the bo\s here are not accustonicd to that sort of work 

Q Is It not good for them to get accustomed to hard work? — A Yes, it is quite 
good for them 

Q \ou think that the experiment a ou made was a worth} one that con did seek to 
benefit the hoc s, but the} did not appreciate the good work a ou did for them ? — 4 ISo 

Q You sac there is one bo\ now who has stuck to work’ — A He is at Badnera, 
working as an apprentice in the cotton nulls 

Q Has no boa stuck to the niincs ’• — A Ao 

Q Perhaps that aa as an exceptional case , aaould it be possible to send the bo}s to 
some other mines aahere thca aa ould be likela to get more suitable treatment, and aahcrc they 
have eaening classes for boas’ — A Thatisaahat aae want to do, but maiia proprietors 
refuse to make arrangements of that kind The} saa that the boys must be made to work 
as coolies for taao or three }ears, and afleraaards some arrangemc'ts might be made 
to give them instruction in classes , whereas the boys’ parents and guardians aaant 
arrangements made immediately That was the cause of dissatisfaction 

Hon'ble hti R N Mooheijet — Q Did you tra the Bengal Coal Coinpan} 's fields’ — 
A No, we onl} tried the Pencil Valley and Ballarporc 

President — Q Theie aa as no chance there of boa s getting any technical training? — 
A Not at that time It aaas a Goaernment mine We asked the manager, but he refused 
to make any arrangements 

Q I suppose where there is a small number, and only one mine, it is difTciilt to make 
arrangements like that , but aahcrc you haae several mines and evening classes, it would be 
easier for tiie boy s You could not expect bov's to do work aahere they vaere not going 
to yet any kind of technical assistance It aaas entirely tlie fault of the boys you think ? — 
A Net entirely the fault cf the boys 

Q You have never tried that experiment since? — A Wencaergot any boys after- 
va'ards We tried to recruit boys, but did not succeed Once the experiment failed, it 
was ''ery dilTicult to get the boas 

Q Then a our industrial association has not got aery satisfactory results so far’ — 
A ISot so far 

Q Whatisyour proposed line of continuing this association’ — A Mv present line 
IS to induce the boys and parents, and if some arragement is made 111 the coal fields or mines 
for giving them some technical instruction, I think some boys avould come, but not till 
then If they are made to aa ork as coolies, I don’t think aae shall succeed in getting 
any boys 

Q It may not be possib’e for a small field like the Pench Valley to arrange lor this 
technical training, but it is already established in the Bengal Coal Fields ? — A I don't 
know that boa's from these proainces will be avilling to go so far as the Bengal Coal Fields, 
but it avas quite possible to make some arrangement in the Pench Valley The manager 
va as very sympathetic but had his own notions about it He did not aaant to giae there 
technical education, until the boas had vaorked for taao years as coolies 
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Hon'ble Sir N R Mtokeijec — Q What was their education when thcj went 
there? — A Middle school class, i e , 4th or 5th standard 

Q'' What was their age ? — A Between 14 and 16 , 18 at most 

President — Q Had they any knowledge of science or m tthematics ^ — A They 
had a knowledge of mathematics, but I don’t know if the) had any knowledge of science 

Q That would be a drawback , you could not get the manager to teach them all 
these subjects ? — A No 

^ Had )ou any high school in Balaghat ? — A Yes, we had then in 1909, in fact 
that association was started by the High School Committee 

O Have ^ou tried any other industry but mining, and this one boy who is at a cotton 
mill ? — A No I beg your pardon, We sent one or two boys to work as apprentices m 
the carpenters’ shop, Biramjee’s shop 

P Haae you sent any of them to the School of Handicrafts at Nagpur ? — A No 

P Is there any reason why )ou should not do that ? — A I am tr\ ing for it 

^ I suppose }ou will send more than one class of boy , w hat about the village carpen- 
ter ? — A The village carpenters are not so advanced \et Speaking for my district, the 
people are not willing to come as far as this town They have their own prejudices 

Q They would not like to go so far away from their homes ? — No 

^ I have found bo\s from the Nagpur School at Seoni carrMng on the carpentering 
business successfully You cannot persuade anybody to come from Balaghat ’ — A We 
are trying to persuade them, but have not yet succeeded 

Q Can )ou form any idea as to whether it is advisable to send a boy from a place 
like Balaghat to a place like Nagpur for training in a school of the kind you have here 
Would It break up the boy’s home associations and do him harm ’ — A I don’t think so 

^ You think there IS no reason why he should not come and be trained in school 
here ’ — A No 

0 You have never succeeded in sending a boy from Balaghat to a school here’ — 
A No, only two boys to Byramjee’s factory, and since then we did not succeed There 
again we were unfortunate, because both boys died of plague That was in 1911 

Q That would produce a local prejudice ag<-in ’ — A That is ou difficulty in getting 

bo)s 

Q You mention, besides agriculture, weaving and brasswork as industries that have 
been assisted by co operation, and afterwards you say, “ Our present evperience is that m 
these provinces agriculture iS perhaps the only industry which can be helped and developed 
by means of co-operation ” In what way have the vveaving societies and brassworkers failed 
to CO operate ’ — A We have two or three weaving societies not working well Wehndthat 
all these weavers are very heavilv indebted, and from mv experience found that thev have 
been carrying on their trade mostlv on borrowed capital, ataheavv rate ot interest, something 
like 25 per cent a month Their whole indebtedness, however, is v erv lar ge Unless our co- 
operative societies arewillingto take up thei'whole indebtedness, I don’tthink that weaving 
bv co operation has any chance The co operativ e society is not w ilhng to lend them any large 
sum ot money, as the security offered is not considered to be sound bv the investing public 
Another tiling IS that the weavers hav'e to depend upon others for v erv manv things "We have 
to make arrangements for purchasing jarn for them , for selling their cloth and one famine 
or bad year or a year like this, when w'ar is going on, prevents us from making any arrange- 
ments for them Everything IS dear the yarn is very dear, dyes verv dear, and they cannot 
compete with foreign industries 

« 

Q You have two difficulties hrst, the weavers are hopelessl) in debt , secondly, co- 
operation is not of much use unless vou can co-operate for the sale and purchase of the 
materials ’ — A Yes 

Q Then )0u fear that it IS a hopeless venture ? — A I am not vet hopeless , that is 
our present experience Perhaps times are not very good on account of the war It is 
-only after the war that we have begun to experience this difficulty 

Q But the war has not affected them very greatly, it has raised the price of yarn to a 
certain extent ? — A Dyes are very dear 
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Q But what ire the Yiea\ers doing, what becomes of them ^ A The} do some 
business but the} arc not prospering 

Q How are thev going to meet ihcir debts ■’ — A 1 hc\ are in arrtar*- 

Q What happens when Ihc) become hopclcssl} in debt’ — A Thes arc, as a matter 
of fact, hopelessly in debt at present We are not willing to ad\ance tl em siifncicnt sums 
of mono on account of their past hea\} indebtedness 

O Who do vou mean by “ we," the district co operatise bank ^ A \es 

Q Are }ou permitted to go outside igncullnre and take up weaiing too’ 4 Yes 

Q \\ hat about the brass workers , what IS the difficulli with them? A Tie} are 
also dependent upon others The} do not prepare parts of the utensils ihemseUcs lhat 
is the difficulty with them If they prcp''rcd the utensils themscKes, ! think thee is some 
chance for them 

Q They don’t make the utensils tiiemsehes ? — 4 Ao 

Q W ho makes them ? — A We brought some men from other places to make 
utensils for them They used to purenase the utensils from them and sell them 

O n ey are not brass yyorlters then , they are brass*yyork dealers r ’ — A cs 

Q Don't }ou yy ant to help them 111 any yyay ? — A Our idea yyas that they should 
learn to assist themselyes in making the utensils 

Q '^011 would rather help the brass yyork direct ? — A ^cs,it was yiith that intention 
that the societ} yyas started 

Q Is there an} chance of inducing any kind of co operation among brass-workers’ — 
A Co operation in what way ? 

Q If you can get co-operation among the brass workers direct, you can get rid of these 
people who are brassyyork sellers? — A ^cs 

Q Who does any missionary yrork among these people , y\hat steps do you think 
of taking to make these people better thenischcs ? — A hi the first place a lead was taken 
by officials in the Balaghat district 

Q I suppose they' hay c no time to go into cases of this kind and foster industries’ — 
A, ISo, they haye no time 

Q Docs } our industrial association undertake yyork of that kind? — A Rather the 
directors of the district bank 

Q Another case of the work falling back on one man’ — A "ies, there are not 
sufficient number of yyorkers, missionaries, 1 mean. 

Q Work of this kind is commenli done in England on an enormous scale. Is there 
no yya} of infusing a better spirit into the leading people of the district ? — A I think so 
Some people are comng foryvard Noyy the yyork does not fall cm one man only 

Q We haye had a lot of advice as to yyhat the Goyernment ought to do, but aery little 
as to yy hat the better class of people ought to do in helping llieir poorer neighbours’ — 
A The} must ao their share , that is ay hat 1 haye stated 

Q This Proy iiicial Boa'd lhat you refer to, consisting of 3 or 4 officials and about 
5 noil officials } ou sa} that " 5 or 6 non officials from the combined province yyon’t be 
able to deal yyitli industrial problems concerning Jlie proyincc ’’ If} on had a larger 
Board! suppose it yyould be difficult to get that Board together frequent!} , butayould 
you not obtain just the same kind of result if }ou allowed the Director of Industries a free 
baud, and then gathered together, not a Board, but something of the nature of a 
Conference, say 40 or 50 leading people from different parts of the proa ince, at the end 
of the }car, to discuss the Director’s Report, and to consider yyith him the yya} in 
avliich he might have done the yyork, and put before him suggestions for the folloyving 
jear ? Don’t you think that yyould be better than having a large Board of Industries yyhich 
yyould be representative of the province, but could not yyork efficiently because of its 
size ? A That is not ray point Even if the Board yycre to consist of, say, 40 or 5 ® 
members, I don’t think any useful purpose could be seryed What is yy anted are local 
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committees The ProMncnl Bonrd might consist of t select feii.butitis impossible for 
them to go round the nholt proMiice and collect information hij point is that the\ 
must be assisted by a number of district committees In that we. might get a larger 

number of people 

O Still if }oti had a large number of district committees they Mould all be able to send 
in suggestions to the Director of Industries to act on, and at the end of the year Mould 
it not be a good thing to gather together represeiitali\cs, so that each could help the other 
with suggestions ^ — A Yes 

Q \ou Mould prefer then a Director of Industries acting alone at head-quarters, but 
at the 'ame (in.e a m mber of district committees to be formed also Do you think that 
any adaantage Mould be gaitud if these district committees met together in general 
committee? Or at least their representatnes might meet togethe — A It would certainly 
be an ad\antage 

Q You aiould like me to put that proposal before Mr Leftwich for consideration 
M'licn he comes before us ? — A 1 hat suggestion is already before him, forwarded by the 
Local Goaernment 

Q In what form is it before the Local Government , m the form of district com- 
mittees ? — A Yes 

Q And nothing else ? You did not make any suggestions as to how these district 
committees should be linked up ? — A The district committees should be formed in districts 
theirsches and should send their representatives to work on Provincial Boards 

Q These two rivers you refer to, in the Balaghat District, which can gi\e a certain 
amount of hydro electric pow er, arc they in full flow throughout the whole year, or in 
flood only during the monsoons ? — A 1 hev flood through the monsoons, but their flow is 
throughout the year 

Q Their dry -weather streams are comparatwcly smalP — A Not of the Naliara, but 
the Uskal 

Q Would there be an\ suitable place for damming the water and forming 
resertoirs? — A Some enquiry was made on that point 

Ail C E Low — Q How many industrial cooperative societies have you in Bala- 
ghat ? — A Tliree, one at Hattaand two in the Katangi circle 

Q Do you find that, so far as tiie work went, there was any tangible benefit to these 
men by getting cheap credits ana getting cheap yarn -* — A In the beginning it was and 
they' made some profit out of it 

Q As things went on, they apparently got slack about their pay ments ? — A Yes 

Q Have you any knowledge of what is happening in the adjoining district of 
Bhandara ? — A Yes, there also the complaint is the same as in Balaghat , they are not 
doing well They are in arrears, payments have to be suspended They could not 
get a market in Berar 

Q It IS the case, isn t it, that at the outbreak of war, and just before, there was an 
extraordinary diflicultv in selling goods ? — A Yes 

Q Do you think that affected the societies at that time giving them a wrong turn , do 
you think it led them to get slack in payment’ — A They did not become slack, but they 
could not pull on with the business They could not pav They were working all right, but 
had no custom for their cloth There was no demand for their materials 

Q Your view seems to be that unless you can arrange to finance their goods and stock 
and sell them for them, these societies could never be a real success ? — A You must make 
one more arrangement, you must clear off all their old debts, otherwise it would be irapos 
sihle to help these people 

Q Your experience in that direction was in the first instance, with agricultural 
societies, how did you help them, by meeting their current necessities, or by paving their 
old debts ? — A Now I have made it a point, i when I want to organise societies, I recom- 
mend that all old debts must be wiped off at once, otherwise 1 don’t organist, or recom- 
mend societies for registration 

Q You were afraid to do it at first? — A Yes 

Q What difference do you find it makes to the working of the society, and to the 
condition of the men, do you find they are more truly co operative, more punctual in 
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pa\nicnt — A \cz, they are 1 will tell jou one or tuo eases — we advanced them money 
at low rates of interest The) prepare some >arn or cloth, and that is attached by another 
creditor 

PrciiidLnt — Q It tnakesa dilTercncc to the man’s spirit if he feels he is out of 
debt ? — A Yes 

Mr C E Low — Q Ilavcjou-im ideaon tlu subject of technical assistance to weavers, 
have J.OU seen anything of the work of the te\lile experts ? — A Yes, some looms were sent 
to Kamptee and brought to the Nagpur Exhibition 

Q With what results ’ — A Thej took to it, they liked it very much. 

Q You arc speaking of the weavers in the Kataiigi socictj ’ — 4 Yes 

Q Have any of them come back using the 11) -aliuttle ’ — A No The Katangi people 
are not using it They arc Makars by caste 

Q The Bhandara people arc using it ’ — 4 Yes 

Q You are a member of the Central Provinces Board of Industries I am told so, but 
1 don’t know Since when ? — A About a month ago 

Q Were you recently elected ’ — A Recently nominated, at least 1 w as told that I 
would be nominatCQ 

Q You sav that the district association, which voii originally formed, was started with 
the object of pushing the cause of industrial education, imparting technical, industrial, 
mcciiaiiical and special craft education, and to help the bo) s with funds Don’t vou thiuk 
it IS a mistake to have the same society doing such entirely different things ’ — /I 1 think 
for technical purposes there must be a separate societ) 

Q Is It not your experience that the more vou narrow down the problems the greater 
the interest taken bv members ? — A Yes 

Q Have you an agricultural association in Balaghat ’ — A Yes, two, one in each tahsil 

now 

Q riic) are concentrating their attention on certain definite problems ? — i Yes, 
agricultural problems , 

Hon'blc Pandtt 1/ M Malaotya — Q You say that the essential thing needed for the 
development of industries IS that a sufficient amount of technical aad expert knowledge 
should be created in the countrj Towards that endjou recommend that there should be 
industrial schools established You also sa) that “at present the general polic) is to bring 
experts from outside to investigate the possibilities of industries This policv may be 
replaced b) training Indians cither in this country or elscw'hcrc to ijuihfy themselves as 
experts to undertake investigations ’’ You ire aware of the system of scholarships vvhieh 
IS in vogue Have v ou any spceial recommend itions to make as to how these maj be 
utilised ’ — A I licy must be put on some work They get the scholarship all right, but is 
soon as the) eonic baek, they do not find any emplo)mciit here The) must be put on to 
some work 

Q You recommend that “Government should use its inniicncc over mill or factory 
owners to take up and tram apprentices’’ What kind of influence’ Do you mean to say 
that when Government patronises dll) firm o mdustr) or factorv, it should insist iijjon 
some student rceeiving training there’ — 4 Not nccessaril) that, even if Govenimcnt does 
not patronise any factory, if Government uses its moral influence it would be enough 
In our Bilaghdl association a rceomnieiid ition from the Coniniissioncr of tlic Division was 
quite sulficient to induce null owners to take up our apprentices 

Q 'ion mean the moral influence of the Government should be exercised ’ — A Yes, 
that 1 think would he quite enough 

Q You have a science college here at present ? — -A Yes 

Q Does It teach only theoretical science or applied science also ? — A 1 don’t know 

much about that 

Q You are not familiar with the syllabus prescribed ’ — A No 

Q If applied science were made one of the subjects m the syllabus, do you think it 
will attract many students at present ? — A I don’t know if it would attract many students, 
out it will attract some students 
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Q Yoa ha\ e no college of engineering here , j on draw > our engineers from RoorKce ? 

A Yesj from the higher grade 

Q Dut }ou ha\c got a school of engineering’—^ Yes 

Q How far docs it teach /i I think up to the sub overseer’s class 

Q Have )Ou got many men here who have returned from 
techn Cal education there ^ — A ^ot man) . about li\e or si 

O Are thev bus, with some industries’— d Independent industries von mean 
I don’t think tliev have taken up indepondeat industries 

O Have thev found work as technically tiain-d men’— /I Tiiev have found work, 

but not to then satisfaction 

Q What IS the complaint ’—H riic- have been v> onang m some subordinate 
position in some of the mill-, here 

Q They have not risen to the higher appointments ? A No 

Q Would this not come after they have gained a little 'higher 

their worth better’-// Prov ided they are given opportunities for learnin,, 

kind of work 

0 Is It their complaint that they do not get opportunities for qualifying themselves 
for the higher kind of work ? — A Yes, that is their comp am 

, /t One is at 3ullub Das s 

Presideni—Q What mill are vou referring fo?— ^ 

Cotton Mill, and one is working at the Balasher Coal riclas 

Hon' hie Pandit M M Halaviva—Q Did 
technical education in England ^ Yes, for some time, ^ fbovc business 
Government of India scholarships, and on their return were employed in tlie 

g Was the gentleman, who is working at Jubbulpore, trained as a weaving 
expert ? — A Yes 

Q And the other gentleman ’ — A He was a mining engineer, 

Q What IS the present position ^ Assistant manager 

g How long has he been there ’—/I On his return from England , he told me 
that time he was there nearly four years 

President ~Q Do >ou remember his name?— vd 1 don’t remember his name 

Q I know all these mining students, and would like to know his name ? A, 
a local man, a Teli by caste 

Hon-oU P.nd,i M J/ MaU-,„. -Q Vo. do no. koow more Jetodo abo.t 
him ? — A No 

President ~Q This is an Indian mill in Jubbulpore, entirely managed and run > 
fndians t—A Yes The student’s name is Bahram Pandurang 

Hon' ble Pandit M M Malaviya-Q Who is S^nk"'’^ 

pore ? — A riic present Manager is some European, Mr ,, j 

Q You think, therefore, that this Industrial Depmtmcnt vvhi^jO'’^^^ that is one 

find more employment for men who have been technically rai e 

of the means ^ 

Q "Vou say that ‘ concerns, if inves'igated, financed, and tor som addition to the 

by Government, would have considerable educative value, an . ,mbcr of 

Government department, throw a w'lJer scope for emp nvme uivesti'^ated nosoible 

Indians ” Stipoosing the Government or D^pa’-tmeat of in us o^rr^it stimal is 

commercial problems and published the result, will not that yi stunalua , 't 

. to industrial enterprise ’-/f I don’t think it will give the necessary stimai 

give some stimulus, ^ ^ 

Q Do you think if banks supported bv ^n^^j^n'^re'rard 'to possible 

enterprise, this Stimulus, it°vvdl be direct*’assistancc from 

industries, will supply sufficient stimulus ?— /I ThenitwiU oe uire 

Government 
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Q A bank supported b} Government to lend mone\ to industrnl enterprises and a 
Government department to publish information about possible enterprises and to lend other 
assistance? — A The two together will ccrtainh supply sufficient stimulus 

Q Then the Government need not manage anv concern itself — A Noj it need not 
manage it itself 

Q fiou sav here, with reference to the Government guarantee of purchase of products, 
“ In III} opinion the time Ins not come and may not come for long to lay down anj limit 
to this form of Government aid In my opinion the Government should patronise 
local products in preierence to imported articles, in spite of some additional cost 
You know the present rules lav down that local products should be patronised if 
they are foirly good and their once is reasonable \ou think it is necessan , in view 
of present industrial conditions in lidia, that Government should give preference to 
articles produced in thecountrv, even if the cost is somevvlirt higher than that of the irlicles 
imported? — 4 Yes 

Q IIow would the public be boiiefitcd by it ’ — A Thev v on’t be benefited immc- 
diatch, bi t in the end 

O You think it would piomotc the gci eral object fo- wh ch the Government exists, 
namely, the prcsperitv of the people? — 4 Yes 

P’ cs lac) i — Q W hat limit are you going to put in the wav o' sjonging^ You cannot 
possibly put lint on record uiilccs you have some definite rule to assist (jovernment The 
actual rule IS that a'l articles produced 1" India, in the form ol lavv maten vis, or man' - 
faclured in India f-om matcnaK produced in India, should, bv p-efercnce be purchased, 
prov id( d the qualitv is good and the price not nnfavou"'ble If v on go bevond that, vve 
must have soniellung very (Icfiiiue to go on, as to what allowance vve arc going to make ^ — 
A (No answer) 

lion hlc Pi udit M 1/ Malaviya — Q Will you help us with your opinion on this 
point? Suppose y on find that an article prcduccd in India costs the Government a little more 
than a similar article imported from Tap in or America could v oa indicate anv definite 
percentage of diflercnce’ — 1 It is very difliciilt to lay down hard-and-fast rule 

President — 0 If you cannot lav down anv hard .and fast rule, then no rule can le 
laid down at all ? — A ( No answere ) 

Hon’oic Pandit M M Malmiya — Q The Government have laid down a sound 
liberal policy that preference should be given to local products, but vve know tint, in spite of it 
and m spite of the presence of valuable sound m.'>tcnal produced in the countrv, preference 
IS given to ai tides produced outside what would vou suggest to ensure that the spirit of 
the rule shall be respected and not infringed ? — A The strict orders of the Local Government 
and every contract must be checked by the Director of Industries or some such officer 
For instance, it the Public Works Dcpaitment require anv glasses or tumblers for their 
inspection bungalows, a large order is given to one firm Such orders should he given to 
the Director of Injustri'*s, who would then advise “ here is a local industrv, sav the 
Jubbulpore factory , give preference to that factory , send all vour orders to that factory ” 

Presidin’ — 1 would not like to be a candidate for your job of Director of Industries ' 

H on' hie Pandit M M Malaitva — O Please confine yourself to tne rule winch the 
Government have already laid down, ih it prefcrcrce shall be given to indigenous products 

when the quality IS sufficientiv good for the purpose and the price not unfavourable? 

A Yes as far as I understand that rule it must be divided into two parts , first of all, it must 
be interpreted to give preference to local products For instance, if there is competition 
between Madras and the Central Provinces products, that rule should be interpreted in 
favour of the Central Provinces product, but if there is competition between an Indian and 
a foreign product, then preference must be given to the Indian product That is how I 
should interpret that rule 

President— Q You suggested just now that w e should give a higher price for an 
Indian article what rule would you lay down, would vou lay down the percentage of 
price ? — A It is very difficult to lay down a liard-and fast rule fixing the percentage 

Hon'bleSirR N Mookeijee — Q Can you cite any instance where Government has 
not upheld that rule ’ — A (No answ er) 

Hon' ble F audit M M Malaviyn — Q Have you any case within your knowledge 
where this rule laid down by Government has not been follower ? — A Yes, I know of 
one case, where all these tumblers and glasses required by inspection bungalows and 
d&k bungalows are not taken 'rom the glass factory at Jubbulpore 
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Hoj'ble Sir R N Mookcrjee — Q Where were the} taken from ’ — A From Maaras 
That IS local 

President — Q You give instances of the first categor\ Ha^e }Ou any knowledge of 
cases of the second categorv ? — A No 

* Hon'blc Sir R N MooLerjee — That c omplaint then -vanishes 

President — Q This rule bears on India versus the rest of the world not one province 
against another This rule does not recognise anv provincial patronage? — A Personal]} I 
w ould like to interpret it in that w ay 

Hon hie Pandit M M Mnlaiiya — Q Now in fixing the price, in considering whether, 
in spite of some additional cost, the Government should or should not give preference to 
indigenous articles, the first thing the Government will have to bear in mind is that ‘lie 
cost of the indigenous article should not be verv high, in view of the interests of the general 
tax-payer, will }ou recommend that officers of Government should bear in niind that 
manufacturers outside have had a longer innings, hive had i long-established organisation 
and ire able, therefore, to produce articles it a compirativelv cheaper cost than Indian 
and also that possiblv by reason of the piofits they have made for a long time, the) are 
able to reduce their prices for the time, if there is an} ind genous product to compete with 
' it Would you recommend that Government officers should take the >e factors into con- 
sideration in determining to w hat extent the} should show preference to goods of h'gher 
price? — A I think so, because foreign articles should not be allowed to kill indigenous 

industries 

« 

Q \ ou think then tint more of Governn ent pa'ronage is essential in order to protect 
nascent industries in India against foreign competition? — A I think so 


Hon'blc Sir R N Mookeijee — 0 For a number of years or everlastingly? — 
A 1 could not sav that 

Hon'blc Pand t M M Malaviya — Q I hav e used the word '‘nascent ’ I tike it 
thit that should be shown onl} for a certain number of }ears, in order to give a fair chance to 
industries of establishing themselves, if an industry IS not established within i reisonablc 
period, } ou vv ould wish Government to w ithdraw its patronage ? — A (No ansvv er ) 

President —Q This ciscussion is quite theoretical We know the rule is not carried 
out, for ver} good reasons One is that the responsible officer does not vv ish to take upon 
himself the responsibility of purchasing when vou nave the Stores Department who will 
■take that responsibilitv If you are buying a big piece of plant, and have only one year to 
run in office, } our successor may say that }ou have purchased a bad piece of plant You 
have the Stores Department upon whom responsibility rests '\nother reason is that the 
responsible officer does not always know where to get these materials in India, and does 
not know if they will be of the right qua'ity He is already overloaded with work, and it 
would be easier for him to send the indent fionie, whee the work will be inspected It is 
po use our harping on this rule if we cannot get the rule carried out ? — A Every officer of 
Government should be supplied with a list of goods to be found local!} 

Q Do you think that vve might have a list of articles published each year? 
In practice that has been found impracticable It takes a long time to publish this list, and 
it comes out too late We have haci suggested to us another proposal, that in India should 
be fo'"med a Stores Department similar to the Stores Department of the India Office, and 
that these orders should go into the Central Stores Department so as to get the benefit of 
contract prices The} would have a staff who would make it their duty to find out where 
goods are to be obtained, inspect the goods and take the responsibility Does that appeal 
to you ’ — 4 It appeals to me, but 1 cannot say about its practicability It seems to be a 
very good suggestion 

Hon'blc Pandit M M Malaviva — Q If a Stores Department, like what has been 
suggested to you, is established, would you wish to have one for every province, or one for 
the whole of India, in view of the problems that have to be tackled ? — A J have not thought 
out this problem / 

Q You say here, “ The policy of revicing the assessment of land revenue 
during the currency of the term of settlement, if the land is diverted from agricul- 
tural to non agricultural purposes, or of taking premium on such conversion, may be very 
sparingly used, or not used at all Generally the settlement of such land should be for a 
much longer period than the one of land used for agricultural purposes ” Is that the 
regular practice here at present, that if land which was purchased for agricultural purposes 
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IS clnertcd to non agriculturil purposps, then there is i revision of the settlement during 
tlie peiiod of the previous settlement ? — 4 I have stated in my evidence tint under the law 
as it now stands, it is not possible to do it, but under the law under aaicndment, it will be 
possible 

O Then from vojr point of view it IS a wrong departure from a good polic) ’ 4 Yes ^ 

O If the lav, is passed ^ — A Yes 

O If lanri is div erted from agricultural to non agricultural purposes, , c , let ua confine 
oursflvcs to industrial enterprises then the iilustry tint might g^ow thi reon would 
probably con'ribute a ta' in the shape of ineomc taa, > id }Oii thi ih that wadi b'' su^ffi- 
( lent reas m for not revising the land assessment during the per oJ of scttl moiit •* 1 Yes 

Q \ on sav with regard to the instructions for the giiid me of settlement OTieers, 
th"t“tucli instriK tions, so fir is one, can judge, i,e issued mainh with a ■> ii vv to sale- 
guard or increase public revenue, uidlhnt IS t ir as one can juige m a'l tlnse instruc- 
tions, due rog'rd doc-, not appear to li iv i b^cn givei to the li velopm-iit of tne ind'i-,trie 3 ” 
That may be due to the f ict that the Government of India had not decided what po'icj to 
pursue in regard to the development of industries’ 1 u idcrstoo 1 from another vv itncas 
that drawing vv'as toiiipulsorv in voiir schools here voj si, “dr'^ving is not jet a 
eOmpulsorj subject " — A Not in the Central Provinces to mj knowledge 

Q You are firmlv of opinion that drawing and manual work should be com- 
pulsory’ — 4 Yes 

Hon'blc Str Fasnlbho% Ctifi nrhhoy — Q 'Vbout these district committees how many 
men do jou want on these committees , do jou want them from different villages or from 
a central district town ? — A Ifvou get men from villages that would be an ideal district 
committee 

Q What do you think ought to be the number of the committee ’ — 4 \.s manj workers 

as there arc I would not lav down anv number — If you can get 20 men it would work 

Q Meeting every month ?—A Not necessarilj , once m three or four months 

Q Who are these people to consist of , businessmen or men who have got c'cperi- 
ence ’ — 4 Businessmen and men of the district who have experience 

Q And they may be subordinate to the Provincial Board ? — A Yes, or they mav be 
co-operators of the Provincial Board, if they do not like the word “ subordinate" to be used 

Q But tliej' would work under the advice of the Provincial Board ? — A Yes 

Q At present this Board of Industries is under the Director of Industries, or under 
Government ? — A It is nominated bj Government 

Q And so it is unaer Government ? — A I don’t understand what jou mean bj "under 
Government" 

Q Or under the Director of Industries Suppose there is a problem brought before 
him , should thej advise Government or can thej’ only advise the Director of Industries ? — 
A Advise Government through the Director of Industries 

Q Are their opinions laid before Government or before the Director of Industries ? — 
A Before the Director of Industries Tiiey arc placed before a meeting which is presided 
over by the Director of Industries, and all the proceedings are forwarded to the Govern- 
ment He IS one of the members of the Board 

Q Then about the land acquisition, sni'pose if the land is required for a bamboo 
plantation for die wood pulp industry, and suppose that 5,000 acres of land are needed by 
Government fot this purpose in one plot not divided up, so that they can do it economic- 
ally, do JOU think that Government should acquire these 5,000 acres of land through the 
Land Acquisition Act , do j ou mean that ? — A Yes 

Yn D y Tata—Q With reference to this complaint about the j oung men who have 
returned from England, and who, jou sav', cannot get sufficient opportunities, do jme 
think it is a real grievance? Does the fault he entirely with the cmplojers’ Do jou 
think that the voung men themselves are everything that thej should be ? — A I cannot say, 
but the fact remains that they don’t get emplovment 

Q You have just now told us that some of these men, whom your association sent, 
refused to do manual work in the mines because they were expected to work as 
labourers for two years, and that they left because they were not taught the theoretical 
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work at once A good manj of these joung men — \er} estimable young men no 
doubt — uho lea\e their countrj to try and learn new industries, go out, but don’t )ou 
think they only acquire the theoretical knowledge required for that purpose, and that 
their practical knowledge is actually nil, and if when they return from Europe they 
expect to be employed as you say in managerial positions, how could any concern emplo\ 
them as such w-hen the} hai e no faith in their ability to do practical work ’ — A I am told 
they get seme practical training, and eien then find difficult) to get emplo) ment on 
their return 

<2 Is the practical training of such a nature as to satisfy the employer in this 
country ? — A I am not in a position to give an opinion on that just now 

P You will find, on enquiry, that nearh e%ery man who occupies a high post in indus- 
trial concerns, howe%er great may be his theoretical knowledge of the subject, has always 
■worked practicall\ as a labourer for along time before he can be fitted to do any work 
Don’t you think, therefore, that if our young men reconciled themselves to this idea more, 
they would do themsehes and the country more good ? — A I quite agree with you^there 

Q "^ou said something about these men not getting opportunities , but don’t you 
think that a man who is really serious should make his own opportunities, and should not 
■wait for them ? — A The theory may sound well 

Q Naturally m practice what happens is this A young man goes out to Europe 
either, w’lth a scholarship or with money borrowed, or on a small allowance his people may' 
make He spends sometime in Europe to acquire the knowledge of an industry or trade, and 
he expects to begin to earn as soon as he returns That is the real grievance, because 
the people are too poor But at the same time, it, after he returns to the country, and 
goes into an industry, he dev'otes the first two or three years to beginning at the 
bottom of the ladder, don’t you think he will arrive at the top quicker than if he went 
straight off to jump into management ? — A I don’t say he should be appointed manager 
at once 

Q You said that some of the people who returned complained that they had not got 
into high posts , how long have they been in this country? — A I have cited two instances 
I know they have been in the country five or si\ years after returning from England 

Q Do you expect that in any industry, after he has begun his work, anyone could 
nse to high posts in five or six years? — A At least he must have hope of rising 

Q Personally I should say it would be 15 or 20 years before a man can be head of an 
industry? — A Personal'y I think you cannot expect so much patience from an Indian 

Q Then YOU expect them to rise ? — A That is what I say, there must be some limit 

to It 

Hon’ble Str R N Moolerjee —Q Is this association at Balaghat a registered 
association ? — A No 

Q What is the qualification of the members of the association , do they subscribe 
any money ? — A Yes 

Q What IS the number of the members ’ — A I could not tell s ou just now 

Q What is the fund available to the hands of the association ? — A Some thousands, 
I think, I don’t remember the exact amount just now 

Q You don’t know what is the qualification , is there any limit of subscription ? — A 
Persons w ho pay Rs 200 are called patrons, and those who pay monthly' subscriptions 
are called donors We have got funds and have expended some money out of that 

Q Can you give us anv idea of how much you have expended ? — A We built hovels 
for the boys in the Pencil fields I have not got the details here 

Q It is not registered ? — A No 

Q Don’t you think that, as you have public funds, it would give more confidence to 
the public if you had it registered? — A, Yes 

Mr A Chaiterton — Q You say you have had no difficulty in securing money for 
business, and that land tenures in these provinces do not afford sufficient securityrto the 
invMrting public Then you go on to say, " If the recommendations made by the 
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Maclagan Committee are accepted, that difficulty would disappear ' What difficulty 
arc you referring to ? — A The co operate e banks, I think The recommenditions made by 
the Maclagan Committee are that land transfers should be made in favour of co operative 
societies 

Q What 1 understand from this is that the land at present does not afford sufficient 
securitj to the investing public, and that if these rtcommendations are carried out, land 
would have a greater lalue, and therefore people would invest their money in land 
instead of business propositions ? — A Nine tenths of the members we have dealing with have 
no transferable interests in the land they hold 

Q You want their land as security for the money advanced ? — A Yes 

Q Why de you say that the land tenures do not afford sufficient security, simply 
because they are not transferable, or because of the short-time settlements? — Because 
they are not transferable The short-time question has not got anything to do w ith it 

Q On the same point of land pol c\, I understand there is a good deal of discussion 
It IS proposed to review the settlement If the land is transferred from agricultural 
to the non-ag'icultuval purposes, is that with the view to securing the unearned incre- 
ments ? — A \ es 

President — Q Can you tell us, apo-OMmatelv, what your annual turnover is in con- 
nection with the co operative societies in the Balaghat district? — A About 7 laUis More 
than nine tenths is m respect to agriculture 

Q At what rate of interest is voiir money with the co operative bank for industrial 
purposes’? — /J, We have only one rate of interest, 12 per cent We get money from 
deposits at 6 per cent to 6i per cent, according to tlie term of notice Wlien we have 
occasionally to borrow money from the Provincial Bank, we get loans at 7 per cent 

(2, ITon’blc Str Fazulbhoy Currvnbhoy — And you gneat 12 per cent ’ — 4 We don’t 
deal with individual members , we deal with societies 

Q Hon’blcStrR N Mooletjce — What is your present capital ? — 1 -—Our work- 
ing capital IS about Rs. 3,80,000 

Witness No 140 

Rao Saheb G N Saliast abudhe, Pleader^ Llltehpur, Berar 

If TtVen L tdfncc 

At present I am interesting myself in the manufacture of paper and pulp from 
green cotton stalks which are abundant in the Central Provinces and Berar I am 
indebted to Mr Leftwich, Drector of Agriculture and Industries, and Mr Ply men, the 
Agricultural Chemist, for investigations on the raiv material A bundle of stalks was 
sent by me for investigation and demonstrating the manufacture of paper from them The 
report of the Agricultural Chemist has been published I wish to take the matter further 
and see whether the enterprise will be commercially successful Mr Ply men has 
promised to enlighten me further and give me the opinions of firms regarding its use on a 
commercial scale He has already’ sent me a letter giving the estimates of the capital 
required to produce 300 tons pcrvieek of unbleached pulp made by Messrs Bertrams, Ltd, 
of Edinburgh Further enquiries arc being made by me But before the industry 
IS started it must be catisfactorilv proved that the concern will be profitable The 
idea IS to start a pulp factory to begin with If the enterprise proves commercially 
successful and feasible, a company in the Central Prov inces and Berar w ill be ready to 
undertake the manufacture of pulp with Government help and to learn the p'^ocess of 
manufacture We shall hav e therefore to see w hether there are facilities provided in the 
couutrv (i) for learning the process of manufacture of pulp and paper from cotton stalks, 
(2) for investigating on the raw material and proving that paper and pulp can be 
manufactured, and (3) for demonstrating to the public the feasibility of tho concern on 
a commercial scale 

There IS a small research institute and laboratory at Nagpur, but it will be occupied 
with agricultural evpenments and vv ill be unable to experiment upon industrial products 
The research institute at Pusa will also be occupied with agricultural research work 
The research institute at DehraDun experiments upon forest products, and I doubt whether 
it will find time to do the industrial research work Provision under this head seems 
therefore necessary There is also no institute in the country to train the apprentices in 
the various processes of manufacture of various articles and to demonstrate the practicability 
of the enterprise on a commercial scale I am experiencing a practical difficulty at present 
in this respect 

I had a considerable correspondence on the subject with research institutes and 

Government departments in the country and with private paper milU m India, and from 

the replies received it seems that no provision is made to train apprentices in the process 
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«f manufacture of various industries The country is in need of experts and scien is s 
and skilled labourers, and, unless they are produced, there is not much hope of advancing 
the industrial dev'elopment of India 

As for my experience of Ellichpur Match Factor^, 1 beg to slate that we had to face 

many oifficulties A note on the Ellichpur Match Factory is anne-tcd The causes Or the 
failure of the concern are many and varied, but chief amongst them are — 

(r) unsuitability and insufficiency of the ran material salat , 

(2) want of expert knowledge , 

(3) want of expert aid , 

(4) insufficiency of capital for working expenses, 

(5) want of skilled labour 


In the light of the abo\e experience I submit the following suggestions for the 
consideration of the Commission 

1 would suggest the establishment of a separate Imperial industrial scientific „ j^al 

technical department at Allahabad or Caw npore, aontrolled by a Board of Industry, oh departments 
the lines on which Boards of Forestry and Agriculture are established The Board siou 
consist of officials and non-officials nominated b} the Government of India A new o cer, 
named " Director-General of Industries,” should be appointed on an attractive sa ary, 
helped b) the above Board and also bj a qualified Indian secretary ha\ing su cien 
knowledge of industries and their organization, also appointed on a good ^ 

industrial research institute and industrial laboratory should be attached to the epa - 
ment, manned with a competent staff of experts and investigators who should be a e 
experiment upon raw products and to demonstrate the practicability of the concern 

Investigation of major problems should also be made in the research institute The 
Board should co-operate with the department in England and should carrv on corre- 
spondence or personallj go to England and utilise the research institute and Advisory 
Board of Scientists in England when it is absolutely necessary to do so 


The Board should have executue power with budgeted funds at their disposa 
A provision should be made in the Indian Imperial Budget under the head Uevelopme 
of Industries” Provincial Directors of Industries should i^sce'ye aduce rom 
Imperial Industrial Board Annual meetings of the Board should be held, wn 
Provincial Directors and Industrial Chemists should attend and the Director-uenera 
Jndust-ies should preside at the meetings A triennial programme of ® 

discussed and sanctioned just as is done in the case of Boards of Forestry and Agricu u , 
the questions being decided by a majority of votes The proceedir^s of the mee 
should be published for the information of the public concerned The ° 

India should have controlling and revisionary powers over the Board, and their 
should be final 


at Wardha 
run the factory, 
successful and 


The industrial research institute w ould demonstrate the . further 

material for a market product used by people in their ordmarj course of business 
stage IS to see whether the experience will be successful on a commercial 
I humbly think it forms part of Government duty to get an investigation ma ® ^ , 

probability of the success of new industries To meet this want 1 wou d 
the Government should establish pioneer or model factories v 

certain article — say paper pulp from green cotton stalks — on a commercial sea e t'" 

I am interested) in a place where the raw material is abundant in my ^ 

in the Central Provinces or Murtizapur in Berar The Government should 
say, for one or two jears, and when it is proved that the concern is 
profitable, anv company in Central Provinces and Berar mav and in my case 
a company w ill be ready— purchase the concern at a cash price and run the factory o 
lines demonstrated by Government This model factory will be a training senoo o 
the actual process of manufacture as well as to tram labourers and thus create a 
tent class of skilled w orknien in a particular industry I also venture to sugges a vv 
handing over the concern to a new companv, or when any financial assistance is give y 

Government to a' company, a condition should be attached to the effect that ie P ° . 

of the company should undertake to teach one or two apprentices the actual prores 
manufacture Apprentices will thus have some facility provided to f^am the actual p 
of manufacture either in the Go.ernment model factorv' or in the factory Pi^^^ X 

1 companj The details of the scheme may be worked out later on rtop«;t- that 

be next to impossible to start model factories for numerous industries But l sugg 
such a model factory may be established only when the demand for a particu a 1 ^ 

arises, or vvhen the initiation comes from the people themselves, as in m3' case o p p 

„ .11 rvennU Thi5 sclicme IS icasible ano incre 


Model fartonea. 


manufacture, the initiation will come from the people 
•should be no difficulty m sanctioning it 
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OKcial oiEMHza- As regards the official organization of the Central ProYincos and Berar, 1 beg to slate 
lion that there should be a Board of Industrj (not advisor)) consisting of officials and non- 

officials nominated bj Go%ernmcnt with cxecutne powers and with budgeted funds at 
their disposal A prorision should be made in the prorincial budget under the head 
"Development of Industries” The Board should be helped b) a qualified Indian 
secretarv' possessing practical knowledge of industries and their organization and business 
abilities appointed on an attnetne salarj There should be a small industrial laboratorv 
and research institute attached to the Board equipped with a good industrial chemist 
and a staff Small and major problems of the province should be investigated in the 
laboratory Annual meetings ol the Board should be held at which the Director of 
Industries and Agriculture should preside Questions should be dccidcci b> a majority 
of votes, the President having a casting vote The proceedings of the meeting should be 
published for the information of the public concerned, along vv ith the annual report 
showing the progress made during the year The Board should carr> out the problems 

and ordlirs of the Imperial Industrial Board and should co operate with the latter The 
Board should also look after the development of small industries as well as big industries 
in the province and carry out the scheme that will be sanctioned bv the Commission 
and by Local Government The orders and resolutions of the Board should he subject to 
the revision and control of the Local Government, whose orders will be final 

Institute of The Institute should be fully developed, unices it iscompletelj specialized, sa), for iron and 
Science, Bang^alorc Rcseaicli and laborator) work should be earned on litre in roniicclion vvitli industries, 

tlicraw maternis of which are abundant in southern India llshoiildbean Imperial institute 
It should be general in activities and interests for the present The scientific and technical 
experts of Government and this institute ma) be encouraged to study methods, in foreign 
countries The Government of India should exercise control over the Bangalore Institute 
and sec that it actuallj serves the purpose for which it was intended by the donor The 
results of the Research Institute at Cawnporc and Bangalore should be published by 
Government for general information along with the annual reports summarising the work 
done during the year Ao restrictions or conditions should be placed in the matter 

TetJiDHal aid The Government should entertain a good staff of experts in various industries, as 

demand arises, such as (i) match, (2) sugar, (3) paper, (4) Imning, (5) oil-rcfining, etc , etc 
The experts may be given on loan to private firms or deputed on applications, on 
conditions wliieh will not act liarslilr on promoters of a rompanv Tlie periods of loan 
may be extended if necessary In the case of the Ellichpur match concern such expert 
aid would have been a boon to the companv Chemical treatment of nntch-Iicads was 
found defective and the matches would not ignite in the rainy season, with the result 
that the matches and the match boxes were simply Iving idle for want of custom, whicli 
partially accounts for the failure of the concern 

The salai wood was found useless, as it could not be split c. only The result was 
that heaps of broken splints were lying in the compound of tlic factorv unutilised for want 
of expert knowledge Now it is said that these waste splints could have been used and 
turned into bricks for flooring What is really wanted is tliat the Government should have 
at their disposal various expert advisers for advice in various industries Tlie object is 
to build up an industry at an early stage by Government help, leaving further development 
with managers 

Cererniacat assiii- Government aid to industrial concerns can take one or more of the following 
forms — (i) direct financial aid in the form of bounty or subsidy for a specific or general 
puroosp , (2) indirect financial aid in the form of commissions as regards railway fremlits 

(5) supply of raw materials from Government without charging royalty or any other'^tax' 
(4) experimentation with a view to testing or improving certain processes of manufacture from’ 
various points of view, and especially chemical or economical view point Looking- to the 
backward state of the country, all methods arc welcome' But (i) guaranteeing {wvmcnt 
of interest without subsequent refund of expenditure incurred for pay ingldividetid, (2) loans 
with interest at a cheap rate, just like tagat system, (3) supply of machinery^ and plant 
on hire-purchase system, (4) guaranteed Government purchase of products pernianentU or 
at least for a certain period until credit is established, (5) assistance through State banks 

(6) State patronage and facilities of transport, and (7) finding markets for indigenous 
products, are methods which will most appeal to people Money grants, bounties, and 
subsidies may be given in the case of some industries with great scrutiny The matter 
should be decided on the merits of cacli case 

My experience is that Government control is absolutely necessary for the satisfactory 
working of a factory , when any direct or indirect aid is given by Government, Gov ernme»t 
control should, in my opinion, be confined to a general audit of accounts, keeping a strict 
watch ov«r the monthly statement of profit and loss Any defects in the accounts should 
be at once brought to the notice of directors and should be removed immediately 

pjoaeer faotones Pioneered eoncerns should be treated and managed just like other departments of 
Government A balance sheet and statement of profit and loss sliould be published at the 
end of the year If the concern is a profitable one, people will come forward and 
purchase it 
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I dm against the pni ciplc ol coineiting pioneer factories into pernranent Government 
institutions It is something li'^e Government interference with trade and commerce of 
-the people In war times and in the case of concerns on the largest scale only Govern- 
ment may pioneer industries , fo" instance, munition factories in war times 

1 think it IS necessar) to establish industrial banks supported and finarced Financing agencies, 
"bv Govcinment in a central place in the countrj, the branches of which shall be 
opened in each presidenc) or provincial town of India They should be supplied with 
expert managers, who should be in a position to work on both the industrial and the com- 
mercial side of the institute Advance of loans at a cheap rate of interest will be welcomed 
bv' proprietors of small and big industries in the country, manv of which will be saved by 
timely help from these banks In the case of the Ellichpui Match Factory we wanted 
money for working capital and we had to borrow it at a rate of interest not lower than one 
per cent per month 

I iiav e got no experience of co-operative societies helping any industrial concerns 
But there aie some societies in the Central Provinces and in the Bombay Presidercy 
which assist small industrialists and cotton and silk weaveis 

1 have got a bitter experience of unskilled labour in the Ellichpur Match Factory 
The match industry is already an intricate industrv, and skilled labour is absolutely iieces- ^ 

sarv for the successful working of the factory To worK on the machines requires training 
We had to suffer a considerable loss for want of skilled workmen We had to import 
experienced labourers from Ahmedaoad at a considerable cost Ihe work of lilling boxes 

with matches is generally done by female labourers , on tins side of India there are no 

•skilled male and female labourers at all Whereas in Japan a female labourer can fill up 
2 OOP boxes in a cay, the Indian woman can scarcely fill up 500 boxes in a day If my 
memory is correct, there were only one or two gi Is in the lot who filled up 1,200 boxes 
an a daj of 10 hours In consequence the factory had to suffer considerable losses 

An Indian workman is intelligent, but he requires training and good prospects before 
him ' lie does not take interest in his work and is unmindful of its details, probably for 
TV' int of encouragement and facilities in many directions The proprietors of factories and 
even the promoters of the big cotton nulls of Bombav have not vet provided full facilities 
vfor the comforts and education of the mill hands The pressure of commerical competition 
fforccs mana<iers to pav clo«e attention to the market, and to a careful study of the 
tnachiDcry and plant 'But no heed is paid to labourers, who are admitted to the factory 
as they ^me But the time has now come and the business world is now realising 
that whether they desire it or not, the labour side a big industrial coneern calls for 

a large and continuous expenditure of brain-power on the part of some officer of a factorv 
It cannot be jeft to subordinates 

Labourers are human beings and thc) should be treated as human beings and not as 
imperfect machines The managers should respect thc industna. indrpeiidei ce of the work- 
pe^le The) should be treated not as mere work-people, but as ctizeiis with their human 
hopes and aspirations and their ow'n part to pla> in the life of a nation Tiie main spring 
of the nohev of a factory manager should be a sense of soci d duly 1 he test of anv scheme 
of factorv organization is thc extent to which it creates and fosters thc atmosphere and 
spirit of CO ope'^ation and good will among the work-people The efficiencv of the emplojes 
shows itself in many w i>s, thc most striking being the elimination of waste and reduction 
of cost in various departments The care for the phjsical efficiency of llie worker 
-forms an iinrortant factor in the industrial organization of a concern It results m 
a decreased sickness rate and the higher phjsical fitness of work-people To accomplish 
this pill pose, the manager should adopt (i) a careful method of selection of the cmplojes, 

>/2j a scheme for cduciling them, (3) carefull) thought out methods of promotion, (4) ]u=t 
and fair discipline, {■;) healthy and orderly house surroundings, (6) a sv stem of bonuses, 

(7l recreation and sports clubs, (8) good, airy and decent bouses, (9) kuicl and sympainetic 
treatment,! 10) system of medical aid, (ii) system of life insurance, and (i 3) opportunities 
for the development of the organizing ability and initiative of the workers 

Ihe science of industrial organization IS as vet in lib infancy in India The estabhsh- 

ment or model factories by Government, organized on the sv stem of the Bournville 

Works, will have a most encouraging effect on the peop'e of the country This rhoiili be 
ihe ideal ol the Indian industrialists, and it is capable of attainment with Goverament 
assistance 


Tl.o Government departments should publish list of imported acl.cles winch are used 

bv ihem ai.d also exhibit them in commercial museums The people of the country will ‘ SP 

then be in a position to know tlie nature of the articles purchased by them, their prices, 
and the mike and imish of these articles An Indian manufacturer will thus be 
7n a position to manufacture similar articles in his factory and offer them for sale to the 
public and the Gov eminent 
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Trade representati\es <;Iiould be appointed in foreign countries on behalf of India 
The\ sliould be men of business and commercial instinct, and should tr> to cieate a demand 
for Indian articles in foreign countries and as ucll as stud', the taste of people and report 
on new methods and articles iiianufacturcd in Europe and Amend 

The demand for factori products is one of the mam factors in Ine 
industrial undertaking, and tr idc representatives or agents in India itself nould be of muen 
value if thej will trj to advertise and e'eatc custom for ftvtirles manufactured in lactorics 

Emporiums and museums, eahibilions in presidenev towns and at local fairs, and 
estaohshment of sales agencies are the most inipoitant factors in tlic development of Indian 
industries 

I 

Railn ay freights Sev cral w itnesscs hav c adv ocated a reduction of riihva^ freights iii India I fiill'r^ 

agree w ith them I cite a particular instance of hardship entailed upon a big and distinguished 
firm at Bomba) 

The complaint from ttie Alembic Cheniital WoiWs Compaii) is as follows "We 
are liquor contractors to the Baroila Government and manufacturers of spirits, foreign 
liquor, etc , etc We cannot receiv'e proper supplies of niohada and ro"l in season due 
to shortage of w agons W^c have tried man) times in different directions, but vve arc 
neither given siding facilities, of which wc arc in great urgent need, nor does the railvvav 
company giveusanv concession in rates, although we are pa)ing on an average about 
Rs 10,000 per month in the shape of railway freiglits'” The grievance complained of is 
worthy of relief The only remedv, m m) humble opinion, lies in the transfer of company 
management of railways to Slate management There arc many grievances of this nature 
in tl e country, and I earnest!) request that the rnihva) grievances should be remov ed as 
soon as possible The correspondence v>ill be shown at the time of examination 

Cottage industncs A considerabh portion of the population of Central Provinces and Berar is engaged 
111 carr) mg on small or cottage industries Hundreds of tliousands of people maintain 
tlienisclves on the profits earned in these industries Small industries play not an 
unimportant part in 'he industrial organization in the coiintr), not only in India but even in 
England, France, Belgium, Switzerland and Holland and other countries It has been 
conclusively proved with reference to small industries of the vvoslc that thev can hold their 
own in competition with foreign-made articles manufactured by steam or electric power 
These industries therefore deserve encouragement both from the Government and people 

The Hon’ble Mr C E Low, ICS, has made good suggestions in I’ls lucid report on 
the " Industrial Survc) of Central Provinces and Berar, ’’ published in 1910 The Central' 
Provinces Administration has approved the recommendations, which are being earned out 
graduall) Experts should be appointee to instruct apprentices in some pf the small 
industries, wa , (i ) cotton and silk weaving, (2) dyeing, (q) toys, (4) brick and tile 
making, (5) glazed poiterv , (6) oil-pressinp, (7) brass, (b) cmbroiderv, (9I bangle making, 
(10) furniture-making, [ii) carpentry and blacksmitliy 

(2) A su| erintendcrt for each district should be appointed on a handsome salarv , who 
should try to establish societies of co-operative credit and adv<incc monev to industrialists 
at a cheap rate of interest 

(31 Modern n,3chtre tools and plant should be suppl ed on the hire-purchase svstem 
and demonstration w orkshops should be opened in the licad-quaiters of a district or 
province 

(4) Sales agencies should be established, which should dispose of the goods prepared 
bv llie owners of the small industries 

(5) Wore indiistrnl and handicrafts schools should be opened in the provinces in 
the Central Provinces and Berar, such as Jubbulpore, W^ardha, \ eolmal, Akola and Elliclipur 
Demonstration classes and workshops should be altachid to them, w herein specialized 
instruction by experts should be given in the process of manufacture of various articles 
People trained 111 tliese schools will be available to work in fictories earned on by oil 
and steam engines, to make general repairs of machiiierv, etc , when required 

inlustr^. This is an industry of which I have got bitter experience We liad started, at Elhch- 
ichpiir pur (Berar), a conipanv for manufacturing white phosphorus and safety matches, in 

igoO, on a share capital of one lakh of rupees The vvl ole amount was collected by’’ shares 
and was spent in erecting an imposing building and the purchase of machinery from 
Germany There was no working capital We had to borrow rt on interest The 
factory went on working for nearly two years but yielded no profits, and at last the business 
of the company was wound up in 1910 The causes ct the failure were, as usuaL 
various and varied Bad qualitv of the wood sahi (iaswellta serrafa), lack of expert 
knowledge and skilled labour, want of capital and want of experience and business- 
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management, — these were Uic chief cause"; 1 ha\e siisgestecl a scheme of establishing a 
saw null and tt cod cutting machiiiei 3 at the foot of the Himalatas i\hith abound in pine 
tree ard other trees suitable for match iiidustr) Logs of uood should then be floated 
do^^nb^ vtaler-ttays, V 7 t 1 Ganges river to a central raihrar station on the banks of the 
Ganges river A splints factory should be established neai this railwav station to manufac- 
ture splints from the above logs of wood These splints should then be imported to the 
internal plains where the match factories are alread} established 

This suggestion, if carried o it, will be renllv a great boon to the people Forest and 
railwaj concessions, i little expert adv ire to factor3 owners at times, — these are as neces- 
sarv as the Government help in the matter There arc man}' small things needed to 
complete a mateh box wliicli arc required to be iinpoited from foreign countries, and it is a 
problem how these small things can be manufactured in India 1 think it is not 
possible to make the country self-contained in ever} respect, and we shall have to depend 
on foreign countries, espcci ill} for chemical-., unless the chemical industry is complctel} 
taken up b} England 

t 

1 he problem of finding suitable wood for inaich manufacture is a difficult one, and can 
be probaLh solved — it least partly though not wholh — bv the adoption of the scheme 
proposed above, and b\ using pine trees which abound in the Hinnlavas and which is the 
most suitable wood for imlcli manufaet ire My experience shows lint the salai wood, 
whicli was used by us at Elliclipur , is useless {and insufficient in quanlit} in the ^Iclgbat 
Forests) is it cannot be split evenly, w itli the natural result that there was great waste 
of wood and consequent loss to the comjiany Heaps of broken splints w eic Umg m the 
compound, but for want of knowledge the waste could not be utilise 1 to some other 
purpose A knowledge of the utilisation of waste is absolutely necessar} to the 
proprietor of an incliislry, and the Government should help the factorv owners in this 
respect We also experienced tli'^ chemical difiimltv attending the treatment of 
match-beads, especially in the rainy season, which also accounted for the enormous loss 
sus'ained by the conjpanv 1 abontorics and rescareli institutes are absolutely necessary 
for the practical training of the people The Forest Dipaitment should make sui'able 
arrangement for the suppl} of wood on reasonable terns Railway freights should also 
be reduced to a considt rable extent 

Ora’ Evidence, 15^/1 DitcnUr igi 6 

President — Q I understand that v ou liav e taken an inlet cst in paper pulp manufacture 
from cotton stalks We are not experts in paper and so I e\i>ect that vou would gel more 
advice b} placing vour problem before an agriculliir il chemist or Mr Leftwitch who would 
pul the matter before the ngiit kind of people, or before Mr Finlow ? — A I do not know 
whether Mr Finlow has taken up the matter 

O Oram paper experts in Bengal ? Have vou sent anv samples to Messrs Bertrams, 

Limited of Edinburgh to take an interest in tlu matter^ — A No The first difficullv which 
1 place before llic Commission is that we want facilities for learning the process of manu- 
facture, in the first plnec, in the conntrv itself For tlmt reason 1 enquired at the Reseaich 
Institute at Dchra Uun, at Pusa, at Nagpur and at Poona, and tlie replies which I have got 
from all tlie..e places seem to show that there arc no facilities provided for teaching the 
process of manufacture What I wish to impress upon the minds of the Commission is that 
these facilities should be provided in the counlr} itself Secondlv, after having demon- 
strated that i certain article can be produced fioni a certain raW material, it remains to 
demonstrate whether the concern will be successful on a commercial scale or not If these 
two points are accomplished, tlicn I believe in\ compan} will come forward and take up 
the eoncern As far as I see there is no facilitv piovided in the country itself If these 
two facilities are given in the coiinlrv itself, then ! think we shall be able to start an actualb 
new manufacture of paper pulp in the Central Provinces and Berar, and so far as mv 
enquiries w ilh mv friends are concerned, I feel sure that a company w ill come forwaid to 
vmdert ike this new industrv of paper pulp fiom cotton stalks To demonstrate the prac- 
ticabilit} of the concern on a commercial scale model factories should be started b} Govern- 
ment in a pl.acc where there is abundance of this material, either in Wardha in the Central 
Provirces or Murtizapiir in Berar, and after experiments are made for two v ears bv the 

Government, if it is proved that tins factors could be carried on as a profitable concern, 

the concern w ould be purchased b} a company with a puce paid m cash and the mattei 
would go on very casil} 

Q Hay e you formed a compan} ? — A I hay e not vet formed one 1 have taken the sense 
of the people and I think they will form a compaii} if it proves a successful concern M} 
bitter experience of the match factor} at Ellichpur shows that I should not advise an} bod}' 
to come forward in an undertal ing of winch thev have no experience, and which it has not 
been proved in the country woujld be a successful concern We lost Rs 1,73,000 in the 
match factor} Tlieie is no use going on with any' new concern unless one is satisfied that 
»t will be a profitable concern That is my conviction from experience I advocate mode 
lactones in the Central Provinces and Berar 
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Q Wlnt makes % ou think that the Institute of Science at Bangalore may become special- 
ised in iron and steel ? What has that Institute got to do witii iron and slccl ? — A Because 
it IS Tata’s Sir DJI ata ma} uish to use it for iron and steel 

Q There is an extraordinarj confusion of ideas, bee uisc the monc \ Mas largely 
subscribed b\ the lata faniih, it is thought tint the Institute uiH ha\e something to do Mith 
iron and steel ? — A M) impression was Mfong, it seems 

Mr C C Lo.o — 4 You speak of the Board of Industries as theproMncial controlling 
authoriti for the improiemenl of industiies \\ ill the Board control the ordinar) Mork of 
the experts^— It should cont un ordinary businessmen 

Q You \\ ill hai c experts as well ? — A T es I propose an industrial chemist and experts, 
all attached to this Board 

Q E'perts in uhat ? — A Experts in the process of maniifaeliire of am material 

O You Mill not be able to get an expert in the m iniifaitiirc of ever) thing ? — A Not m 
eierUhmg, but in a particular indiisln In llic Central Proiinies and Berar, paper 
industn 

I 

Q You propose to start uitli an indiislnal chemist and an expert in making paper from 
cotton stalks ? — A Yes 

Q Will the Board control the experts ? — 4 Yes 

Q Would I oil find ani difliciilli in controlling the Morking of experts through the 
Board ? — A I ha\c not got experience of that 1 cannot say that 

Q The non-offieials Mould be \ou sa\, businessmen ^ — A Some of the officials Mould be 
businessmen also The non-ofiicials Mill be businessmen, or men interested in industnal 
concerns, or commercial business 

Q You propose that annual meetings of the Board should be held Doxou propose that 
it should not meet more than once a \ car ^ — A I here Mill be a meeting once a rear, but if 
necessary thei ma) meet more often 

Q Ther Mill base conslanlU to refer to experts for opinions, probabU iMict or thrice a 
Meek? Speaking from mt experience as Ex-Uircetor of Agriculture, I used to find that 
experts M'cre referring to me sexcral times a Mcck '^ — A The) Mill not be in a position to 
meet once or twice a Meek A certain period ma) be fixed at Mhieli these questions may 
be discussed 

Q Turning to ) our match factor), there was a good deal of whste of wood in 1905 when 
I had the pleasure of xisiting it then ^ — A Yes 

Q Do )ou remember how much of a our wood loii had to waste ?• — A Out of one ton, 
one fourth was utilised and three fourths were wasted 

Q You were using salai wood for match heads and match boxes?— \cs 

Q You had to get your salai from a consiacrable distance ? — A Yes, more than twenty 
miles We had a concession from Government in tint respiect Wc paid tw'o annas a 
carl The culii/ators haie to pa) eight annas a cart 

Q Do you think that if there M as a Goicrnmciit expert his adMce wciild have been 
freely available to )ou ’ — A Y'es He would haxc been of great use 

Q Do lou think, looking back on it, with expert assistance >ou could liaxe made it a 
success ? — A With expert assistance and capital we could liaxc 

Q Leaving the question of capital aside for a moment, do you think that with that wood 
you could have made matches to [lav ? — A Yes 

Q You had, of course, at that time a read) Sale for all vour products ? — A Yes 

Q You sold them locally ? — A Yes 

Q And )ou found thatwalhin a radius of 50 miles you could knock out any Japanese 
or other competition ? — A Yes There was no complaint about the sale at all 

Q Did you mal e expcriinenli, w’lth any other kinds of wood J There is only salai. 
There is no other wood atailable in that part 
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Q The Maharukha wood IS very limited ^ — A Yes It grous round Ellichpur 

Q After a few years’ working you would come to the end ot if? — 4 Yes 

Hon' blc Pandit M M Malaviya — Q You refer to the correspondence on the subject 
with research institutes Ha\e you any objection to laying it before us^ — A I\o 

Q So hr as the enqunies have gone on, is it now established by Mr Ply men’s research 
that the raw material is suitable for producing papur? — A Yes 

Q You w’ant the matter to be examined to see whether it will be commercially success- 
ful? — A Yes That is the stage at which we have no v arr ved 

Q You say that if it IS to be proved that it will be commercially successful \ou want 
the Goiernment to start a demonstration factory ? — A Model factories vYithout them 
capital would not come forward 

Q Ha\e vou found out what capital would be necessary to start one ? — A Mr Flymen 
xeferred the matter to Messrs Bertrams, Limited, Edinburgh, and the estimate amounts to 
a total capital of 230,000 or Rs 34,50,000 It la on a large scale, so that you may 
be able to produce 300 tons of pulp every week 

Q You do not think that so much capital will be raised in the first instance unless the 
Government has demonstrated by a demonstration factory that the project will be success- 
ful?—^ No I am quite sure of that 

Q You suggest the establishment of a separate Imperial scientific and technical depart- 
ment at Allahabad or Cawnpore Do you suggest one of these places because they are 
more central ? — A Yes 

Q You say that there should bea qualified Indian secretary under the Director-General 
of Industries ? — A Yes 

Q, What are the advantages which you have in mind? Do you think he will be aole to 
bring the Indian businessmen into closer touch with the department ? — A Yes He will 
be the working man m the whole Board He will take more interest in the matter 

Q You do not think that it wfDuld be sufficient to have an Advisory Board of Indus- 
tries ? — A No It IS no use 

Q You think that the opinions of the Board should be binding upon the Director of 
Industries ? — A Yes 

Q Do you think that businessmen are more likely to be attracted to the membership if 
their opinions are binding upon the Director than otherwise ? — A I think so 

Q As regards ymur point about the Institute of Science, Bangalore, you think that the 
Government should take it over under iheir own control ? — A Yes, and give it an Imperial 
character It should be developed properly so as to car-y out the intentions of the original 
donor 

Q What was the machinery that you had in this match factory ? Was it German ? — A 
German The whole thing was German It cost about Rs 50,000. It was very nice 
machinery 

Q You have enumerated the various causes which led to its non-success But among 
these causes which would you select as having contributed more than any other to its non- 
success? — A Non suitability of the'wood and want of expert knowledge too 

Q Want of proper knowledge on the part of managers? — A Yes 

Q You had no difficulty' about capital ? — A We had to raise monev' for working capital 
at a high rate of interest 

Q Do you mean that if you could raise capital at an easier rate you might not have 
come to grief ? — A Yes 

Q You say, “The work of filling boxes with matches is generally done bv female 
labourers , on this side of India there are no skilled male and female labourers at all ’’ Are 
you not finding now that more and more *bovs and girls are going to some of the 
schools? — A There might be some improvement Thev are still ineflicient, though cheaper 

Q The cheapness is counterbalanced by the inefficiencv ? — A There is no use of saying 
that the labour IS cheap In Japan a woman can fill 2,000 boxes a day of ten hours Our 
^Vomen can only fill boxes up to 500 I saw only one girl who filled 1,200 boxes 
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O Do ^ou think one of the rcisons for il is tint girh in Jajnn arc put through n course 
of sclioohng for si\ or c ight e irs ?— yf c i> 

Ninet\ sc\cn or 9 S per cent of the girlsin Japan recen e eh mi ntnr\ cclucition '' — A Yc_s 

O And under one per r< nt onl\ gt t it In rc — 1 A<s W-" I of cdiic ilion ind tr'^iimg 
IS one of tlie causes \Ve had no niuhinerv for filling bo\es 

O Does < ducat ion g( rii ^ ilK ini r< ist Ihi cficicnc cif the 1 ihoiin r‘ hei a' ‘■i it a\<stheni 
more'interest in their V ork uidin\c 1 , them \ ith -i gre itc r seni-i of n poi i-ihihU d Yes 

0 Ami sa^ that there sliould he hitter f.icilitus fer Ihi eoiniort and c di’tat'on of mill 
hands in order to improi c tlu ir efiiiu ni \ i*— 1 Acs 

Q \rc\cm mare of in\ mill or fKio-c on eoursuh where proei ion is made for the 
education ol the mill h'nds 5 — / I ha\e not o it tlu e \pi rii ni e J hi ro is no nill it riueh- 
pur which does it There i’'e no night schools m Di r.’r it >11 

O flaieenu iin ohjei limi t > pl-tingthi i orre spondtoce before the Commi sinn 'b nil 
railwae freights of the Mumble AVori ' Comp iiu I So 

Q A oil S'!! tint the railwae conpun laieiiitgi eii an ittciitionti ourymianie 
In lour o])muin the reintdi i-.theti>n hrofthi manato nu nt ol r i Iv i\ ir 'in th i mj) ipies 
to the St ite If th 't w( re done \ oil tliinh I hat G wernme nt w mlrl gi w ji^ojiLi ittentimto 
the needs ol the indiistri nijie thin c nnpanie do it p-es nt / Acs 


O About small indusl'ii s in > our pro inei do \ mi Ihiiil tint i I'pi nnti neb nt f t e'ch 
ciislncl would Imd eiioigh i otk to ociupe h in in jironi 'ting s n ill iiuh lri(= in our 
nronnee ■' — 1 lo be pn with I do iii t \ ish tint a siiperinti nde nt lioiild 1 1 pm luft ei fe r i ach 
district There ouo-ht to In one for the Ceiilril I’rwiiues .'fid oni tar Her r, and the 
stiff should be increased as the work increa.es 

Q Onthewhoh tiu s\ stem which oii ret -inme nd \i.il in % our <>[ mi'm prmuli the 
small industries 111 vour pronnee’— f Aes I hat is iin opinion 

Hon'hli itii R A* — Q Aoiisu, ‘ labourers a-i Imma.i beings and thej 

should be treated as human beings and not .is unpi rfert m-’chinis llaie loij giit 'in 
experience’ — A I Iiaic not got am cxperienee i ha\e 11 it esamined the n ills 1 think 
sufficient attention is not pud to the 1 ibaurers 

Q You cannot sa\ from \ our experience or personal I nowUdgi d 1 c innoluteaiu 
particular instaiiees I hit is the ide il whieh I tlimk should be lollowed 

P) cstdci t — Q Do i oil mean that \ on do not gi t propc r hau ing act ommod ition ’ — ■ 

A 1 here is no ho ising aeeoinmodation 1 here is w ant of si ho )ls 1 ha\ e not set n tlie mills 

at Bonibai or N igpur As far as nn knowledge of Dcrar goes woik is fat cn ind w igts ire 
paid ind noboch cares lo see what the re il slate of affairs in the houses ol tl e laboirers is 

lion oh Pat dii M ll ]faLoi\a — Q A'ou mean to sa\ lint i xei [it daring the hours 

tint the null hands work the man igeis do not coneer.i tliemsches v ith Ihcir \ eti iri geiier- 

dU ? — A lint IS what I tliinl lint 1 nn impression so fir as Cerar is conee’'iied 

Q A'cu do not think, so far as\ou arc iware, tluil there is .arn care taken lor (he social 
life the\ lead after null hours ’• — A Mo 

Q Nor IS llierc pro\ moil made for innocent amusements wluth will en.ibk them lo 
ai Old temptation ind lead a hcaltln life’ — d Mo 

Q AVh it kind of factories are \ on refeinng to in CllKhpur ’ — A lam referring lo m\ 
ow n match faeton There are three ginning factories it Elliciipur I Inie seen oper lines 
there Thc\ arc managed l)\ Indians ,ind still thej do not take am interest 

Q Each of them is a sm.all undert.aking? — A Yes 

Q What number of persons do these factories gcneralh emplo) ’ — A 50 or 60 a da\, 
and 50 or 60 in the night 

Q Do the}' work for about 4 or 5 months onh in the lear ’ — A Yes, onl} in the cotton 
season The labourers Ine either in Elhchpur or in the cit} 
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0 But do 1 good portion h\ e near enough the mills to be able to attend a school if it 
avcre started ’— -4 I ha^e seen some huts near the mills, that is, for those tnat have come 
doun from the North-West ProMiices 

President — Q If thei had priniar) education the\ w ould look after themselves’— 
The) should ha\e primary education All people are quite ignorant nou 

Sir D jt Tat? — Q We leased out a land from Government and tried to house our 
operatives in Nagpur, but thev preferred to live in their oun sm rounding-, ra'hor than in the 
superior surroundings provided for them I hev wanted to live with people ol their own 
caste in their own original native place and did not care to avail themselves of the sup^rio r 
accommodation that w e tried to find for them ’ — 4 If the people are properb educated they 
will appreciate these things 
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* I — Financial aid O industrial enterpi ises 

Qs I, 2 and ^ — I have been taking practical interest according to my canacities 
and opportunities in the development of t'-ade and induslrv in India since the last 35 .cars 
ihe hrst joint slock companv foimed in Berarby Indians— the Berar Trading Company —was 
established at nn house when I was living at -^koU in 1881 and I was Us secretarj fo’- the 
first tw o years I also bore a leading part m the es' ablishment of the first fnetorv in Berar m 
which Brahmins and Educated men occupied prominent and responsible posit ons Ivvas also 
one of the founders of the Akola Cotton Ginning and Oil Manufacturing Companv v hi ch 
has no v developed into the Berar Oil Works, Limited In this lattei conce-n more than half 
the paid-up shares are held bv mv family and more than a third are o vned bv me 1 h’ve 
been the chairman and chief partner of the Agents’ firm of the companv a id the mam taste 
of arranging foi the financing of the company and conducting its affairs during the most 
anxious period of Its existence has devolved upon me I have been charman since its 
foundation and also managing director since 1904 of the Amraoti Cotton Maiufactur.ng 
Compan), Limited, which owns a ginning and pressing factory I own 7 Sths of a nnninsr 
lao^orv at Shirala near Amraoti I am ilso chairman ot the National Financing and 
Commission Corporation of Bombay I have put my monev in several other industrial 
concerns, three of which the Agra Stew ait Tannery, the Poona Cotton and Silk Manu- 
facturing Company and the Central Provinces Swadeshi Spinning and Weaving Mills are 
no longer in existence 

I have thus had Lair practical experience of the financial difficiiUies which industrial 
concerns outside the great commercial cities and 1 idiistnal centre- like Bombay Calcutta, 
Caw npore, Ahmed abad, etc j have to meet, and some knowledge ol the causes of the 
success ana failure of industrial enterprise in the mofu-sil, and have a siilficienth accqrate 
conception of facts to distinguish between the personal element— knowledge and experience— 
and the element of surroundings, i e , situation and financial facilities W hiie not ignoring 
the great — the supreme— importance of knowledge, skill and experience I wsh to d'„\v 
special attention to the fact that la the mofussil ard particula-lv in these provinces 
industrial development is greatly hampered bv want of sufficient financi?! facilities In 
Berar excepting the two Branches ol the Bombay Bank at mraoti and Axola there is no 
banking institution to speak of I he Sahukars in our towns and villages concern ttiem 
selves niostlv with lending money to pgricukunsts and private individuals at pretty high 
rates of interest There is a certain amount of capi'al employed in seasonal factories 
(ginning and pressing) and in the purchase and sale of cotton and agricultural produce 
But there is with a few exceptions practical absence of interest among the capiuh.-ts la 
rcErard to the development ol cxi'^tiiig maniifaciuring indastries, the creation of new ones 
or the resuscitation of those which have gone out of existence The expression of oil 
from seeds and the utilisation of the products for preparing artic’es of commerce, the 
tanning and leather manufacturing induslrv , the preparation of glass, the spinning and 
weaving industry the utilisation of forest produce and several other things afford a great 
scope But these do not attract the money-lending ana capitalist class as a clas= In 
another part of ray note I am dealing with the special case of the oil seed crushing 
industry in Berar and elsewhere The point to note here in regard to manufacturing 
industries generally is that the desire to stimulate industrial enterprise 111 Berar is not 
manifested by the capitalist class properly so called The impetus towards this movement 
comes and has come to a very large extent from what, for want of a more convenient 
expression, is called the educated class, the majority coming from the legal profession 
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Actuated b}’ a desire to stimuhte tl.e industrnl and commercial progress of the country 
these persons, after a more or less stud> of the literature on tl e particular industry they 
wish to see established, start companies in i\ hid. some men belonging to the capita ist 
class and nit n of modeiate means from the middle classes arc also induced to join It 
happens in some cases — I would saj in \ery many cases— tint the original calculations are 
exceeded either on account of expansion of the original plan of opeiations or an inadequate 
appreciation of tl e real requirenitnls ''f t! e concern proposed to be started And then 
commences tl tir real period of difficulties E\en where an industrial conemn is proied 
to be based on sound principles, hnancial assistance is una\ailable though sufficient secu- 
rit\ b\ wa) of mortgage is offered The Presidency Banks cannot and do not mnd 
money on mortgage of immoreable property and machiner\ The big joint stock banks 
in the Presidency tow ns and elsewhere — European and Indian — follow the niethcds of the 
Presidency Banks and refuse to entertain applications for loans on mortgages Further 
they say plaiiiK that thev do not care to go outside then particular tow ns The local 
capitalists adopt the same attitude, and e\en the capitalists among the shareholders 
refuse to come to the rescue 1 am, as I ha\e already said above, referring not to hope 
less concerns or those based on wrong principles, but those in regard to which such 
objection cannot justh' be taken The result is that the concern leads a sickly existence 
or entirely succumbs The loss in a case of this kind is not only to the shareholders 
concernd but to the country An eiitireh erroneous impression is created in regard to the 
particular industry which the concern reoresen'led and a notion gets about that that industry 
cannot be conducted with profit in India, or at any rate in that province Nay a more 
serious result follows T he disapoointment of the pirticular shareholders has a depressing 
effect not only on them, but demoralises the whole community, and the cause of 
industrialism suffers 

This IS difficulty No t and a very serious difficulty it is 

Capital IS wanted rot only for the initial expenoiture of putting up a proper and 
efficient factory, but also for working it fully, and for this also there arevhardly any 
facilities in Berar the first place except at Akola and Amraoti no assistance can be 
expected from the Bank of Bomoav , and secondly the regulatiors under which financial 
help for working can be obtained from these banks arc so rigid and severe that the 
assistance cannot become available to a company which has substantial security to offer 
in the way of immoveable property but suffers from a deficiency of cash As to accom- 
modation from other persons possessing money, the attitude of doubt towards new 
industrial enterprises, which is characteristic of them, is only accentuated when they are 
, told that the new company wants a loan, and little help is forthcoming from them 
Besides as they get interest at high rates on the mortgage of villages, fields and houses 
they see little inducement in the terms which a business concern can offer 

This IS difficulty No 2 

I shall indicate arother obstacle to obtaining capital and that is the restrictions put in 
the way of obtaining capital or loans from Indian States or Ruling Princes or their near 
relations The restrictions in my view are unnecessary and undesirable. In the first place 
It is not at all easy to obtain a sympathetic hearing from these States But even when 
such CO operation is promised, the restrictions imposed by the policv of the Government 
of India are regarded as seiious impediments diminishing the value of the security 

This IS difficulty No 3 

Another difficulty m the way of obtaining capital for new industrial enterprises is that 
in this country even among men of education and knowledge of the world the expectation 
is very widely entertained that an industrial concern ought to yueld dividends in the very' 
first year of Its working If these dividends are not forthcoming, is they cannot be in 
ven many cases (or rather in the majority of cases), there are whispers and insinuations 
freely ndulged in w hich seriously affect the position, credit and future prospects of the 
new enterprise So widespread and unfair is this impatience that even the most scienti- 
fically organised and soundly conducted concern in the country' could not escape its shafts 
It IS by no means rare to see both educated men and capitalists in these outlying provinces 
naively asking the promoters of an industry as to whether it would not yield dividends 
from the first year of operations W here the promoters honestly state that tins should not 
be expected the springs of co operation become dried 

This IS difficulty No 4 

One more difficulty I shall mention There are ups and downs in every trade and 
everv industry People have got accustomed to the vicissitudes of trade and the failures 
of seasons , and not much is said agaipst the merchant or the agriculturist who is the 
victini of these V icissitudcs or failures But the same consideration, the same tolerance 
and chanty are rot extended to the industrialist whose industry suffers from unforeseen 
and abnormal circumstances To him is not extended the helping hand on business terms 
that is done to the merchant or the agriculturist , nay not even bare sympathy On the 
±op of all these unfavourable influences have come the bank failures and the dislocation of 
finances and trade due to the war , and Iiidian capital always shy has become ten times 
so since 1913 ^ 
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These are some of the great dififleulties which industrialism has to contend a<Tainst , 
and \et f India is to have her place among the nations of the world, if her masses 'are to 
lead a decent existence, her industries h ive to be developed Situated as we are Govern- 
ment assistance is absolutelj necessar) in one or the other of the modes indicated in 
question 5 for supplving the deficiency of capital for an industrial concern which is useful 
to the countn and which is essentially sound 

In some rases the assistance might take the lorm of subscribing for shares, in others 
of guaranteeing a minimum profit for a short period of 5 or 7 vears from the commeneement 
of actual working, in yet a third kind of cases loans at reasonable (and in verj speeial 
cases without) interest on due security might be granted In some cases Government 
might themselves start an industrial factorv (for example dves) In other word-, the 
principles adopted and the methods followed in regard to railways, canals, igriealtnral 
development and improvement should be aaopted and followed in the case of indastnes 

In regard to loans 111 parncular a verv liberal polic} and a verv generou, attitude 
should ne adopted w ith of course the essential condition that proper sceiiritv is forth- ' 

coming The mere tact that Government after carefully examining the condition of the 
concern is piepared to advance a loan might in man) a cise create such a feeling of con- 
lidence in the investing public, that persons who would otherwise have retrained from 
giv mg any loan might eome forward to assist The simple countenance ot Government 
would in some cases effect salvation 

In addition to supplving or facilitating the siippU of capital Government assistance 
s shoula be given in the other methods (i), (2), (5) and (7) set out in question 5 

There is no reason vvhv' method (7) should not be always followed in regard to pro- 
ducts which Government wants for its purposes 

rii's assistance should he confined to concerns which fulfil the following conditions — 

(a) The head office and directorate is located in India 

[d] At least tvvo-thirds the eapital is held b\ “ Natives of India ” as defined by the 
Government of IiuLa Statute of 1S70 

In what I have submitted above 1 have mentioned the case of Beiar but what 1 have 
said in regard to Berai applies also to the Central Provinces dist-icts and in lact to the 
major j art of India 

Q ^ — lliere are more ginning and pressing factories in Beiar especially in big 
centres like Aniraou, Akola ind Ixhamgaon than ire required for coping w ith the work 
The) were, some of them, dumped in simplv for obtaining shares when the s)stem of pools 
existed A ith the disappearance of pools nianv of these have been silent for vears 

O q — I have no experience of such financial aid 

Q G — Gov eminent control will 1 ave to be exercised when Government subsciibcs to 
the sh ire capital or guarantees div ideiid or gives a loan In these cases there should be 
a Government Director, vvlio wou'd watch the working Control should be exercised m 
regard to inspection and audit , but ever) care snould be taken not to throw obstacles in 
the way of honest working 

O 7 — I here have been no Government pioneer factories in the Central Piovmces 
and Berar I have seen, however, the altunimuni factorv and the chrome tanning factor) at 
Madris 1 doubt if but for the pioneering bv Government there would have been any 
aluminium factory till now The chrome tanning pioneer factory was working satisfac- 
torilv under Mr Chvttertor and it is a matter of legret that the Secretar) of State should 
have ordered it to be closed 

O 8 — The method of piopcering should be adopted in the case of those industries 
vv Inch are neces=ar) or desirable and are pronounced to be promising bv experts, but 
which icquire considerable capital, and such capital iS not forthcoming ovvirg to absence 
of experience about their turning out rennineralivc eommerciall) Expert direction and 
guidance as well as capital should be ptovided by Government and the factory should be 
coiiaucted as a Government concern under the Department of Industries The trial should 
extend ordinarily over a period of five vears, and if its commercial feasibilitv is proved, 
the factory should be handed over to pnv'ate capitalists or companies If at the end of 
live) ears it becomes clear that under existing circumstances the industiy cannot be 
successfully earned on, the factory should be closed But if there is partial success and it 
appears that w ith further Iriak the commercially paying character of the industry can be 
established, then there should'be a further period of three ) ears for earning on the work 
or experiment 

Q 10 — I would strongly urge the establishment of industrial banks in each province, 
half tfie capital of which should be subscribed by Gov'emment These banks should be 
of d different character from the existing banks which are mostly of the usual English 
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t\ pe Tlieir nnin purpo-iC should be the supply of finanrnl nicl lo promisiriE; industrnl con- 
cerns 'which arc carrying on manufacturing work hut arc hampered in Uicir operations b\ 
deficiencr of capital wlielher on initial cutla\ or in regard to worling, the} should also 
h( Ip new enterprises, sound and promising, but hampered for want of capital The loan 
should be obtainable not merel) on sccuntj of liquid assets” but on tint of land, build- 
ings and inacliii eri also The rate of interest should he rcasoinb’c and therepasment 
should be spread 01 er a reasonable period The industrnl concerns to whirli financial 
help should be allowable should be these in which not less than two thirds of the capital is 
held b) persons baling their domicile in India, and the head oflice of iiliieli is located in 
India 

Qs n and 12 — The co oncratiic societies moicmcnt should tike in hand tie 
resuscitation and deiclopnicnt of cottage iiidiistncs 

Q jg Where there is a well established iiidiisiri carried on in scicral factories b) 

prnate inoiiiduals or joint stock companies, there is, in mi opinion, no occasion for monci 
'Grants m aid, bounties and subsidies, guaranteed diiidinds, cr proiision of part of share 
capital But if for instance there arc in one proiinec ••omc factories manufacturing 
woollen articles and there is a moiemciit in another p-oi ince for starting the industri there, 
it would be proper to giie some iiiiti il help in the 11 a) of loan or snppli of mathiner) and 
plant on the hire purchase system or guaranteed purchase b\ the Loral Goienimeiit for 
its purposes But the number of large established industries is so small tint all the forms 
of Goicrnment assistance can well be drawn upon without objection 

As to ’ ‘ 'resh prii ate cnterpwcc there IS one further thing I would 

jreitlion , enterprise is eiitirclj or nnniK Indian {/ r , Staluton 

Indian) it has no claims un'm the Goiernmc nt There should be no c\cliision ofaluns, 
much less of residents of other parts of British Lmpirc, but there ought not to be an\ 
restrictions put in the w ay of granting of facilities for the dcaelopmciit of India bi the 
people resident therein, out of dcfcrcncr to doctrinaire principles, or consiai ration for the 
residents of other countries In regard to the mining industry it is high time that some 
safeguards art enacted to preaent the bulk of mines becoming the propertj of outsiders 
Similar restrictions are necessary in regard to the ownership ol land 

Q 14 — Goa ernment assistance ought on no account to be withheld or subjected to 
limitations on the ground that a new enterprisr competes with an tslablishcd external 
trace If such a rule is laid down then there would be absoliitcl) no scope for Goa eminent 
assistance and no pobsibilita of moaing It, for no industra can be started or dcacloped in 
India aaitliout competing aaith an cstaliishcd external trade Siicli a limitation would 
produce tbe most serious discontcni in eacrj part of India and 111 caer) conimunifa 

// — Tcchntcal atd to 

The onij occasions on avhich ana of the concerns aailh aalnch I haae connection had 
any help from Goaernment experts was aahen aac subjected the products of our oil mill — oils 
and cakes — to the examination of Dr Harold Mann, Principal of the Agricultural College, 
Poona, and Agricultural Chemist in the Bombay Prcsidenca, aahen aae sent samples of 
our linseed and cotton seed cakes to Messrs Clouston and PI3 men of Nagpur and samples 
of our double boiled linseed oil to officers of the Engineering Department—- Exccutiae 
Engineers and Assistant Engineers, 

Our mam object aaas to haae the quolita of the products tested ind lo haae their 
position determined aaith reference to English oils and cakes of these taao seeds, and in 
the case of proaincial officers to secure the custom of Goaernment in regard to cakes and 
boiled linseed oil 

I do not refer here to aahat I haae seen of the aaork of the Agricultural Department 

It IS emmentl) desirable that there should be bigbh’ qualified experts kept bj Goa- 
ernment to conduct investigations and researches in regard to dillerent mdustnes, to giae 
advice to pria ate persons about the feasibiht} and paying character of the enterjinses 
the} mav Ina e in contemplation, to give advice and direction when these mre confronted 
with difficulties, to help them in improving the quality of the products and turning out 
neav ones As to the publication of the results that would depend upon circumstances 
and the agreement between Goaernment and factory owners But some general principles 
■would haae to be laid down Where a process or preparation of an article is earned out 
successfully ba the Government in a laboratory, and the only use that is made of a factor} 
and its own expert IS to carry out the working on a larger scale, there is no reason why 
the results should not be made public On the other hand if the initiative, the areater 
amount of the previous working, the entire new experimentations, the testing “of the 
feasibility of the process or the possibility of producing the article were all done at the 
expense of the factory owner, and the only aid that Government ga\e was the loan of it‘^ 
experts to advise in some matters, a different line will have to be adopted A total 
prohibition of publication is of course out of question when the help of a public officer is 
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taken But those ho vould like (o be admitted into the •jccret might well be put upon 
terms and required to gne reasonable compensation to the person'’ who crQi experiments 
and trials made at his cost ° ‘ 

The unnersitics and colleges should be kept in touch with research work In fict 
the grcit aim of sciertific education snould be to tram the mind to handle science in its 
practical application 

III —Assf^ia-nce m mai kehvg pi oducts 

I doubt if in the nresent state of India much henefit will result from establishino- 
more commercial museums At one time I thought that substantial increase of indiistri-Tl 
activ It) will result Irom the exhibitions held in the decaae between igoi and igio, but 
no ad^antage commensut ate with the money and the energy spent has iccrued 

In my opinion It is w’ell worth tr\ mg to hare sales agencies for the sale as well as 
display of minor and unorganised cottage industries 

1 am aery strongly of tie view' that there should be trade representatn es of India 
in Great Britain, the colonies and foreign countries These should be Indians who haxe 
a Inow ledge of their counti), Its state, ind its needs and hate commercial and industrial 
experience 

Q 35 —Yes 

Q 36 — 1 see no necessity 

Q 37 — The principal Got ernmerit departments which use imported articles should 
^ publish lists of the'C articles and also exhibit them in commercial museums where these 
exut and in protinces where there are I ore in a room of the office of the Director of 
Industries open to the public 

Q 38 — The rules are not sufficiently liberal The wording is such that it would be 
east for a department to gite preference to imported things and discountenance indi- 
genous ones without laying itself open to censure or eten criticism 

More than that the rules hate not been s) mpathetically worked I hate heard bitter 
complaints about this 

Q 3Q— The scope of the industrial banks proposed in dealing with question 10 
should Le so extended as to include facilities for maiketing indigenous products 

V — Training of labour and super vision 

At least priirary education is necessary for etery worker, even the so called unskilled 
worker Instruction in the three R s, essential for the etery day purposes of life, is 
indispensable to those who hate to apply their facilities to manufacturing work Where 
the work intoltes some exercise of intelligence the training of the intellect is demanded 
m the interest of the worker and the work The first basis of all social life is universal 
education It Ins lo be free and compulsory Oter and above this there must be drawing 
for the training of the eye, and for the training of the hand and introduction to his work 
there should be the particular type of manual training which is suitable to the bo)’s con- 
templated avocatioli For persons whose circumstances den and that they should earn 
their bread from their bojhood or earl) vouth, there should be instruction in the industrial 
school in w Inch practice should be the mam feature The instruction received in the 
class room and workshop of the industrial school should be developed and rendered still 
more subservient to actual work by a s) stem of apprenticeship in the factor) or shop 
This S)slem has yet tn be established and followed 

For the more skilled workmen there should be more advanced general education and 
higher special industrial instruction, with an inculcation of the principles of the particular 
craft For supervisors and controllers there should be general middle education or higher 
education and more advanced instruction in the principles underlying the mdustr) and 
inculcation in the higher grades of practice 

£1 54 —It is a fact that there is no uniformity in the standard of the examinations for 

mechanical engineers held m the various provinces where engineers in charge of prime- 
movers have to be certified It is eminently desirable that there should be uniformit) 

FI — General official admimsiraiton and organisation 

If the suggestions made by me under section I are accepted and Government decide 
to give financial assistance m tl e manner indicated m question 5 a^nd provide the necessary 
funds for giving such assistance, then all that is needed 111 the way of general official 
administration and organisation is to hav'C a Director of Industries for each province 
assisted by an Advisory Board Ihe Director should, if possible, be a person with 
considerable commercial and industrial knowledge and experience But if no such 
person is available then it will be necessary to be content with one who has a high class 
general education and has devoted time and energy to the study of industrial and com- 
mercial matters 
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1 he members of the '\.dMsor\ Boircl shoiikl be persors tikiiig actuil p irt in the 
conduct of industrial or commercial concerns 

VII — O) gantsatton of technical and scientific depa i in cuts of Goicrnmcnl 

O 64 — riiere should be an Impcrnl Scientific and rtchiiical departincnl consistinfr 
of a number of highly qualified experts t ip ible b\ their study of principles and prat deal 
OMiecieiice to conduct cxperiniciits, investigations, ind reswarelies in the dilfcreiit brahclies 
of industiies, and to give uhiee and directions r deiil ded to assist in the rreation of neiv 
indnstrits and the iniprovciiient of the e\i-.tiiig one hitehinicil engineering, electrical 
engineering, textile ni inulactuie, the elicimc >1 Industrie'-, iiiimiig iiid met dlurgy have all 
to be represented It snould be their duty to ex imine dl schetncs subiiiittcu to them, and 
to <’i\c advice thc-con, to coiidiiel expcriincnts iiid carrv on invstigatioiis riiti research 
in th( ir V ariQiis departments of iiiplied sen nci I I1C3 sinmld be lecruiti d from laiong men 
eminent in the respeitive branches of ipplied science to uliieli the) nave dc voted thcni- 
bclves and should combine m istcrv of j riiuipks with fairl) long p'-actieal (xiicrienee 

If such ’ll Impel lal depirtmeiit is (distitiited on the lines indic itcd "’ml properly 
equipped, till re would 111 geiier il be no Heed of p'-ovinei ) dcpartnienta 

() "it — J (( 1 nolog ral •‘csearch institutions should be so I St iblished as to 111 in with 1 
general dcvclopmei t sclieiiie for thevvliih of Iinlti A time m iv tome w lu n each province 
iiiav h IV < Its o Ml full) developed iiid equipped chf me of inslitulioiis for rC'careh in every 
one of the n am de jiartments ol qipln d sen n<< Ihit ih it time is lir off 

rill se institiitions should hi iindi r Government eoiitrol ind the control sliotild be 
Impend I nt ever) one of sill h institiitioi s liould be inuler the obligiiion to conduct 
mv 1 stigation into sehenus eiil to them In p ovinei d Goveriinu ids, m d i e\()enments 1 1 
regard to tlieiii uuI give idvne to them 01 to jh rsons lomiug through them 

0 74 — Co urdiii ition between the dilfcreiit institutions is ncceS'irv 

Q 77 — 15 ) giant of leuc, pivmeiil of expeiisis and allowances 

I\ — Of act font’s of Go-'ct iiircnt action and organisation 

Q 97 — pruv inee Ind lon.s to eonqilaiii of iindcqincv of tr’iisport facilities m 
regard to lailw ivs ii.d roads , iiid it h 's I illen to iiv lot to dr.uv atlcation in ‘he Iinncrnl 
and I’rov nil 1 il Lv 'pslative Couiii ils to the di- idv int if C' it is suffering from Railwi) lines 
prcnouiK ed to be neiessar) two decades mil more igo, and wliieli were set down as 
sanctioiiid proje.ts uu’ were foi siveril )ears iiid even now are so nit nlioned, vet 
remain to be constuictcd, while hues the iieeil of which w is not obvious to the general 
public uid winch aftc coistnuiion havi not worked sail fieloril) have ret civ ed paferenec 
Bcrar wants roads liadiy for its tride 

Q tjS — Ilnve in inothci p irt of this note tie dt with the curious s)slciu of railway 
freight wlnth obluiis 111 this emiiilry ] he i iilw iv t iriff seems to be drawn up more for 
giving eiicour igmeiit and facilities to the traii-port ol irtick s of exports to the mam parts 
and the convo) nice inlanil of arlieles imported abroad 1 he rates of ffeight for transport 
from (iiic ml nid tow n to anotl er ire as eompired to those verv high and throw great 
ebst icles in the w u ol 11 ter-jnovincnl tr itlc 

0 gg — \\ c want in Berar the following raihva) lines — 

(1) The Iiingoli-IJasim-Akola-Alvot-IxIi iiulw i line 

(2) 1 he t d ing of the mam line of the Bhus uv il -Nagpur Section of tlie G 1 P 

Kv thiough \nirioti 

(3) rile Ami loti-Cli uidur-Dazir Elhclipur line 

(4; J he Aiii'-aoti-Morsi N irklicr hue 

(5) The Ixhaiiigaoii Jalna line 

(6) rile Dhan angaon-Veotmal line 

0 loi — Tiic very serious effects on the trade of the country produced b) the 
Ircmetidous mere isp since the outbreak of the w ir in shipping freights (from 20 shillings 
to 210 and 220 shillings a shipping ton of 17 cwls } IS dc lit vvilli so far is one trade is 
eoncerned in my answer to question no 

1 see no reason vvli) Government should not step in to regulate this It seems unjust 
that one trade should amass wealth at the expense of all others 

Q 104 — Yes The industries mentioned in brackets at the end of the question 

Q no — Ihe industries m which f am specially interested at present are the linseed 
crushing and cotton seed crushing inaustnes For both these industries Berar possesses 
great facilities, both these can be developed with advantage to the province and the 
countr) generally and both have a very promising future if only synipatlielic help is given 
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In the tnanufacture of linseed the mam products obtained are (i) the cake and (2) the 
oil Various articles of commercial value are e\o'ved by manipulating these 

(1) Ihe lincake is one of the best foods for live-stock, especially for dairy cattle As 

to its intrinsic feeding ^alue it is surpassed only by the decorticated cotton 
cake carefully manufactured \ftei grinding cake meal is made from ic 
Also balanced foods are made Irom it under established uraiids mixing the 
meal with oats, h ly, etc , to suit particular species of cattle 

(2) The lin-oil when fiesh IS Used for edible purposes in the Central Prov i ices and 

Berar Cold pressed oil is the ideal aarnish oil Paints and pigments, 
boiled oiU, rehned and special oils, pimierb’ inks, lithographers' oils linoleum, 
rubber substitute and speeial solt soaps are omde from this oil by the 
addition of various chemicals in the treatment of the oil 

The products irom cotton seed are — 

(1) Linters which are used m carpet manufacture 

(2) Hulls which are used as {a) cattle food b) itself, [bj fuel, the resulting ashes 

being very tich in phosphoric acid and potash is highly prized by tobacco 
growers as manure, or [c] as material for paper making 

(3) Meats, from which are obtained {a) cake and meal which is a highly concen- 

trated cattle fooa as well as a rich (eitilizer containing about 7 per cent of 
nitrogen and {b) crude oil which on refining yields the ordinary summer 
yellow oil which can be rendered almost waterwhite b) bleaching By 
subjecting tins oil to a verv low' temperature and then straining it throuoh 
press a quality known as “Winter Oil” is obtained The remaining subs- 
tance resembling <ihee is used in America for making butter substitute The 
soap stock left on refining the crude oil is mainly used for making soap 
powder 

I inseed is cruslied in the factory of the Berar Oil Works for obtaining raw oil, 
preparing double boiled linsced oil therefrom and utilising the cake fo- export to Europe 
The raw oil is "11 taken up for culinarv purposes in Eastern and North-Eastern Berar and 
the Nagpur Division The boded linseed oil is mostly sold in the Bo nbav market where it 
has obtained some footing and often fetches a higher puce than an \ other India-made double 
boiled linseed oil It has been e\3mined and tried by Government Enginiering Officers 
and large contractors and pronounced equil to sup-rior European articles of the kind 
The cake has been subjected to tests on diflerent occasions and found equal to the European 
products, both as cattle food and manure The main obstacle to the disposal of the cake 
has since 1914 been the difficulty — at times impossibility — of obtaining shipping and the 
tremendous rise 111 freights In the early part of August 1914 a consignment of my^ 
company which had been shipped had to be taken out because the steamer w as requisitioned 
by Government on tne outbreak of the war and for months no cake could be shipped 
The same thing has happened again twme Prior to the w ir the rate of freight was 
20 to 22 shillings per shipning ton Sin''e then rates have not gone down below 50 shillings, 
for a considerable part of the Pst \ear stood at 150 and iCo and now stai d at 210 and 220 
shillings The price of lincake in the Liverpool, Hull and London markets has, it is true, 
gone up greatly But even then the rise in freights is not full, covered and there is still a 
great difficulty of securing freights Now linseed cake is a superior cattle food and is 
used for horses and for stock cattle in Europe Government departments purchase this 
cake By making purchases in England the Government have to bear the charges of the 
up country, the Bombay and the English middlemen — the agents, the brokers uid sellers 
If they buy direct from the producers Government would be saved the avoidable charges of 
middlemen, while giving a fair price to the producers Further the shipping charges to 
Government by tin requisitioned steamers would be much Icss than what they have to bear 
from making their purchases in England To the producers the custom of Go' ernment 
would afford a sure market for at least a fair part of their cake In every rtsuect both 
Government and the producers would be gainers by the establishment of direct relations 

This would be in regard to purchases (or use in the United Kingdom and other parts of 
Europe If Government use lincake instead of gram for their Artillery and Cav airy horses m 
India, they would be obtaining a superior cattle food at a lower price Gram now sells at 
the rate of 9 seers per rupee (at to oay’s wholesale rates), whereas vve can at our mill 
premises give 1 1} to 12 of lincake, a gam of more than 25 to 33 per cent Further the gram 
purchased has impurities which have to be eliminated, whereas the lincake is a pure foid 
from winch earth, sand, pebbles and other impurities have been removed 

To the debit side of these gains might be put the railway charges But if the vagaries 
and inequalities of the Indian Railway tariff are removed and cake as cattle food is earned 
at the same rate as cake as manure, and the waggon rate concession that is given to 
consignments to Calcutta or Bombay is extended to luter-prov incial consignments, the 
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railway freight cliargca u ill cease to be the drags on indigenous industry that they 

are How unfairly the present system works will appear from tl e following facts — 

The railway freigh* on oil c ike from Amrao'i to Bombaa, a distance of 418 milec, is 
Rs g per ton and from Akola to Bombay, a distance of 363 miles, is Rs 8 For the same 
cake sent from Akola to Amraoti, a distance of 56 miles, the charge is Rs 5 per ton and 
from Akola to Nagpur, a distance of about 157 miles, is Ks g per ton The charge for 157 
miles is more than for ^63 units The rate itself on consignniciils with'ii the countrv is 
extraordinarily high The rate per p'aui d from Akola to N igpiir is 5 annas i pie, that is 
rouchK spcalsing the raihiav charges amount to luarh onc-tliird the price of the articles 
Itself What IS therefere necessary is (a) that (he rate per niaiind should nut be so 
disproportioi atclv high ns compared to the price of the article, (£) that concc'^sion rates for 
aiaggon cDiisigiirnents nia% bt gnen, (c) and tl at llu inter pro\ineial consignments should 
not be subjected to heaner rltargcs than tliose to [ erts 

In regard to the boiled linstcd oil u the Goaenimcnt purcli isrs the superior indigmous 
article direct from the produci fs in place of the imported art ele it will ni die a gam of 
from 4 to a rupees per drum of 45 lbs Hundreds of tlioii'ai’ds of drums ire requind e\cr\, 
\ear on rail.iajs and in tiu dotkairds b) the Goicrnmeiii ind bi companies A sistematic 
and proper earning out of the existing btores purch-’se rules e\en would be a great help to 
tl e indigenous industry 

1 he third respeci in w nil h Goieriiiiieiit In Ip IS w anted is in ttic matter ol financing 
As urged above loans at reasonable intcrist should be auamed on tl e secuiic of lands, 
buildings and machiiierv to sound tonterns to meet [ art of tiie initial outlaw o'" working 
capita! 

Tor the further Gcvelopmcnt of tie indiistrv, for tl c production of other articles — 
cspeciill} pimts uidvarnisies — Government ud should be given first bj the risea'-eh and 
scientific luviee deparinunt cenlueting experiments and trial, ind bv rendering such 
assistance as Is rv (erred to in (piestion 5 as m i\ le settled In agreement bctvren the 
Government and the differcrt concerns Tin peiicd of the prehniiinrv experiments is one 
of expenditure wuli liardl) anj return The fnitlcr trial afier the demonsti ition of 
feasibilitv oquaih involv cs losses \nd even after the eonin eiicement of operations on a 
commercial scale veirsinust elaj sc I eforc the market is evuglit and the price vields a lair 
proft lo throw the whole burden the v.liole respoi sihilitv eombiiied with anxietj, on 
prn ate individuals IS unfair and not conducive to tie progress of tiie country and is the 
cause of the retardation of industrial development The whole countrv — lint is the 
Government — is under the obligation to be tr at Ic ist a fairslirre of the bi rcleii and the loss 
and to give active assistance in everv wav 

Colton Seed Oil The potsnlialit es of the cc(tor-‘erd oil indestrv are vrrw great in tins province 
dadusfry The Statement giv en abov c sbownig the products obtainable bj crusi ing cotton seed 

show how manv articles of iiteessil) and convenience can under sun ible working be 
procured By the ordinarv refining proec's i sed 111 ibe factor) of the Berar Oil Works, 
Ltd, an oil is obtained which for ordinarv ciilinarv purposes of middle class and even 
high class Indian families takes the jilacc of good "Til” or‘‘Ixardi’' oil and is more 
over cheaper than 1 il or Kardi oil With further rernimeiit the oil obtained serves the 
purpose of frviiig as well as ghee Certain experiments made show that with still further 
refining the product can b) being mixed m the proportion of i to 2 with good ghee, 
supph a fair substitute for gl ee to be served during meals Prices of butter and <rhee 
hav e 111 recent vear» risen immensely Two pounds for a rupee is now regarded as a 
fair rate lor butter Often onl) i]lbs of butter can be obtained for a rupee That is only 
a pound and a half of good ghee can be obtained for a rupee m fair seasons and at times 
one pound only 1 his has put ghee almost out of the reaelv of not onlv the poore' classes 
but of the lower middle classes also The place of ghee in the Hindu dietary is well 
known One of the main reasons whx'the Berar Oil Vi orks went in for the cotton seed 
*a industry was to produce an article which would alleviate the lot of tl esc classes, who 

form the bulk of the population Aiiothei advantage to the people from this industry 
' vs it can give a Cdttle food which for draught eallle is bettei, purer, more strengthening 

and cheaper than cotton ‘seed, which is so universall) used as cattle food in these pro v- 
II ces lie value as catlL food of the undecorticaiecl and decorticated cotton cake is 
set out at page 220 of Laniborne, page 295 of Ennis and page 40S of Eiicyclopaidia 
Britannica Vol 1 , i iih edition As cattle food decorticated cotton cake is shown to be first 
and uiidecorticated cotton seed cake is mentioned as next to it Undecorticated cotton 
seed cake can be sold 25 to 30 ptr cent cheaper than the cotton seed itself In cotton seed 
as ordmarilv giv en tliere are several impurities and indigestible and possiblv deleterious 
substances, which have all be< n eliminated from the cake It is thus advantageous to all 
owners of cattle from ooth points of view to use cotten seed cake decorticated with a due 
mixture of hulls cr the iindecorticated one as food for their cattle 

The production of steanne, the manufacture of soap and candle are connected b) e- 
mdustries Preparation of cotton-seed butter like oleo margarine but with a vegetable 
fat basis deserv'es to be attempted and carried out There is scope also for the meal of 
the deceit! ated cotton seed being turned into Hour 
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Placing nsidi, the de\tIopments whch lia\e to be tried in this countrs, what has been 
carried out IS still at a stage when Gov eniinen*- assistance is needed In the factory of 
the Berar Oil Works the products obtained by the proccs-cs tmployed are— («) refined oil, 

(b) decorticatec' cake, (e) undccorticated cake, ( /) lint, (e) soapstock, (/} hulls The rehn 
ing proLtsscs used not onlv render the qualitv of the oil equal to that ot good Til and 
K udi cil but in ike it eap ible of being useJ for frving Puns and even Jilebis It has been 
tested by Dr Harold iManii ind pronounced to be fit for being advanta<'eousl\ used for 
eulinar) purposes ‘several II ilw ais have been using it for frj mg Puns and Jilebis which 
are ordnnrily fried in ghee Butovviigto conservatism the loeal consumption has not 
'iicrease J as satisfaetorilv as it si ould have been among the bull of the people, and 
Bomhav ind Gujrath ha\i mainlv to be looked to as the fields for sale Owing to the 
distance which lia< to be traversed, the high railway rites and the laige pro] ortion of 
leakage the Bonibav and Giijrath markets are not verj profitable — and at times not at all 
prolitable 1 o combat conservatism the irticle must le offered at eheaper rates than 
other oil and thi' means loss So this ob-lacle has to be got over 

In reg rd to cake aho there IS a dilTicuIt) Though admitted bv highl) qualified 
persons to be an excellent c ittli food and Letter and more free from faults than cotton 
seed the local denni d still contmiies to be verv weik Before the war ilu bulk of our 
cotton set <1 cake w is exported to Europe Suite the war it was found possible to stud 
onij’ oiie consigntrciit to Pneland without loss As the rates of freight have been so 
iinprt cedcntedlv 1 igli and the price of eolton seed crki is ilvv ajs lower than that of 
linseed, itdnl not pav to export it I'o h for this re ison and more thin that for rarrjing 
out one ol li’c eliii 1 objects of tl't ui'c’trt iking it is most chsirable to revelop the home 
marl et Th's cannot be doi e unless the e is ll e j atroiiage ot Government and the 
active CO QjKr Uion ot llu Gove'" iinent departments and quasi Government agencies hi e 
niiiiiinpslities and District Boirds fliere should be (i) tin guaranteed purchase bv 
Government of the cotton seed e.iki prciductd st rites wliK h ire fur, just uid equitable 
to ill, (2', tile i se b) the Go, ernnient o! the evke in is agrieu't iral and stock breeding 
farms, Oovernmci t d 'tries, lo' the iiiiinaG i.i the militarv iiu' other Governnent depart- 
ments, and c f ll u muiuc ipablii s M'd oil er qi a I ofiieia! bodies, cmplovmcnt ot the 
Jgerea ot ilie v I'lage olheials and agrieultur-’l i«soei 'tioi s in 'Using the product to the 
people, explainii g tl e id,i t ige ef the si.aie and the public ilion of results Along with 
this tlie Govermnciit should througli the Rul iv Board lav down tlie, s une special rites for 
oil lake vvleii u ed as eail'e tood is ire hid down for cake wlun t.ikea tor manuring pur 
po t> am' to txleiid the toncessioii oi favourable rates on waggon tons gnments to inter- 
provinei d trade 

Mv iiirnii Rao Bah idur D V LIi'gvv,at ha, shown me his note and tnougli, in 
rtg I'd to ‘•oine f.icts our expetit nees do 1 ot tally ind some of hr< figures have to be 
tncdil.ed, we are entire 1 \ it om on the net essilv of Government help it this industry has 
to 1 c developed As st lied nl ove, the relined cotton seed oil prepared in the Berar Oil 
Works has been tested and pronounced goiul ba Dr Mann lias been used and found 
‘aiisf ctorv bv eoiisumers me 1 is beei sold bv hundrech of tons in Bombaj, Nagpur, 
x\kol i iiid t Isew here But o\, ng to the f lets mentioned abave the rati s obtained are not as 
rcmui eralive is the) sboulii be Ibe second thing I would wish to correct is that owing 
to adveiititn us e luses and imtorlun tie lecich nts there were losses on some of the consign- 
ments of onr cotton sec d e ikcs and these h ive afTected the average price m many of the 
consignments and cspeciall . htterlj we Imve realised after pav ment of all transit, agenev 
and oil er tinrges fioni }0 to ^5 rupees per ton on undecorticatt d cal e when cotton seed 
stood •’t Rj to to Rs 10-8*0 per kh indi ot 4 lo lbs Tlien as to ll c exjicnses to be charged 
!» r ton there is > I'llfereiice of trom 3 to 5 ruiiei s per ton between us iVe ire in agreeim nt 
as to the mode of lalcuhtion Butins deduction of the ligure 30 is not correct I 
place tin figure at Rs 25 per ton Making the eorrections coiiscquent al on these consi- 
derations and on ll e other hand le iving i margin tor (hictintions and accidents, I would 
say tint the n ilisations from s th of eolton ‘ceJ oil and cake 'Ut picsm* cucuvt- 

j/c;/ Cl a (with tin lo id of e' pe. imentmg ind pioneering burden upon es) would just meet 
the cost of production ai d other ch irg's or leave a small margin ol profit Irom 2 to 3 
rupees per tor, — a verv jiooi recompense for the he ivy s icriliccs made I therefore support 
Ins suggi stion tint Government should for some reasoiiablt period — not less than 5, not more 
than 10 vt irs— t ikt ovt r the undt corticated or decorticated eolton -ecd cake and hulR at 
i re itonable price calculated on the basis niei’lioned above 

1, howi ver, submit the fiirlln r leqiiest and that is that in view of the fact that the 
’.ork done bv the B( rar Oil Works being pioi eer enterprise, and the expenses incurred 
ind burden > borne bv it in regard to this being In avv, the Government should advance 
to It a lo 111 of 3 laki s at G per cent per ai i am secured on its lands, buildings and machinery 
and plant 


Oral I ~ulci CO, iCl/i Duo t her 1916 

M > CL low —Q Can jou tell me to what extent the gins, presses and factories in 
Bear aie capit lilted by local capital — ol 1 cannot give jou the exact pioportioii, but 
excepting the old companies, Messrs R.illi, Volkarts, the New Mofussil Compan) and 
Harvey and Sabnpatli} Co , most of them are local people 
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Q \nd those companies which \ou mentioned, run about 40 or 50 gins and g or la 
presses or something like that ’ — A I do not think they represent more than 20 per cent of 
the total gins and presses m Berar ' 

Q \ndthej are concerns which take their origiii from the time when the exploitation of 
cotton on 1 modern St} le was hist started 111 Berar ? — A Yes I he Yew Mofussil Company 
is practK ally an Indian concern, and its head office is ill Bombat Similiily Harvey and 
Sabapathy &. Co is also an Indian concern West Patent Press Co is an English concern, 

I understand 

O 1 he\ arc not very extensive’ — 'I The only press of tliers in Ceriris at Amraoti 
They have only got a pressing factory Iherc ire in Ainrioti two Calcutta firms, one has 
only a pressing factory and the other Ins got a ginning and pressing factory I hese are 
Indian firms of Marwan gentlemen As 1 have said the maionty of the new accretions ate 
mostly from Berar 

0 With the exception of Rallis, Volkarls and the Wests, the whole of the capital m 
gins, presses andfactoiies is Indian ? — A Yes 

Q The cotton crop in an ordinarv year from my experienec is valued between 7 and 

II crores of rupees from Berar? — / Yes 

Q How much is tint financed b\ the Bank of Bombay, about one-third ? — A I do not 
think as much Less than one third 

O How n the rest financed ’ — I By local e ipitalists, or ilie purchasers borrow in 
Bombay or elsewhere 

Q Does most of the iroiiey come locally or from Bombay? — I should think the 
bulk of the nioncv comes locally 

Q Then there is a great deal of local capital -very large sums invested either per- 
manently in industries, or temporarily in the seasonal financing of the cotton trade -d Yes. 

Q And vet you say that there IS difficulty about getting local capital to engage in an 
industry like oil mills ? — A Yes 

Q Do you consider that Berar people are less enterprising than the average Indian 
people ? — A I do not think that the Berar people are less enterprising I have been careful 
to point out that they are not vet convinced of the immediate success of inanufactuniig 
industries I make a distinction I do not consider ginning and pressing as manu- 
facturing industries Thc\ only prepare raw materials for inanutacture 

Q You speak of the aifficulty experienced in obtaining finance from banks Did you 
approach any European or Indian joint stock bank? — d I approached in some cases the 
banks themselves and in some other cases the leading members of the banks The projiosi- 
tion which was put before them was whether they would make adyanccs on the security of the 
lands, buildings and machinery to make up the deficiency in capital and in regard to that 
the answer from every one was that It was not at all possible That was in regard to 
the initial ouMay Then in regard to working, thev required from 20 to 25 per cent as 
margin, and 111 regard to two or three factories about which I had to sound them they 
insisted upon cash or Government paper or liquid assets coming up to 20 or 25 per cent 
being given to them 

Q You found the same in the ease of both the Indian and European banks’ — d Yes. 

Q What QO you consider to be the reason of this? — A The reason is that they do not 
wish to lock up their capital in advances which would take some years to return '1 hat was 
the main reason winch they advanced Thev say they advance to persons who would give 
them immediately marketable commodities as securities 

Q They draw a very large portion of their working capital from deposits of money 
which they have to pay back ? — A Yes 

Q Ihe reason then would he in the nature of their own resources ’ — A Yes They 
say that their business has been started mainly for the purpose of giving loans for short 
periods and not for long periods 

Q I want to ask you one or two questions regarding assistance bv Government to 
industries Supposing Gov c'nment gave a loan to the industry, they would, of course, 
retain a prior charge on the industry by way of mortgage ’—/I Yes 

Q Would that not frighten the money-lender if the concein wanted to borrow from 
anvbodyelss? You sav that the grant of a loa 1 by Government would help the concern 
and encourage other people to help It, but don’t you think that the existence of a prior 
Government charge would rather frighten the ordinary money-lender’ — A No 

Q My experience is that such is the case where land improv ement loans have been given 
and if there is Government’s prior charge on account of the improvement loan the ordinary 
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locil man is frightened ^ — 4 Because in that case the agriculturist requires the money for his 
own private pui poses, and the lenders say that there is Iiardlv any security Here in this 
c^se if there la Governniant assistance given, let us say for the sa’s.c of meeting a defi- 
ciency in regard to the initnl outlav', the people would sav, here lo a concern the 
success ot vv Inch is felt as highlv probable by Government, and so there will be no liaim 
in lending It money on the security of equivalent liquid assets without insisting upon a 
margin 

O You tin I'c that if Government in' estigated through a really competent agency and 
thought the concern good enough to advance monej to it, that would give the people 
confidence Yes 

Q One suggestion made by you and by your friend Mr Bhagwat was that Government 
should undertake to purchase tor a cctain length of time the whole or some portion of the 
output of the oil mills /f Yes My suggestion and his was in regard to cotton seed 
cake 


Q Let us take this particular case of cotton seed cake How much cake would Govern- 
ment have to take to help ? — A Suppose I work my factory for 24 hou-s the output of cotton 
cake would be about So per cent roughly speaking, and so it would be about 20 tons a day 
For a month it w ould be 500 tons Colton seed cake is considered to be the best food 
for cattle That is what eminent authorities say Decorticated cotton seed cake is 
mentioned both by Ennis and Lamborne as the best food and next to it is placed undecorti- 
cated cotton seed cake and below that is placed linseed cake We have thus the best food, 
the food value of which is ^ uch higher than that of cotton seed itself All our cattle in 
Berar and the Central Provinces are fed on cotton seed Instead of that if they would only 
take cotton seed cake, it would be given to them 25 to 33 per cent cheaper than cotton 
seed That is one advantage to the persons owning cattle Then apa''t from the 
experience of men like Dr Haro'd Mann and other gentlemen belonging to these provinces 
whom I have consulted, there is the experience of men who have actually fed their cattle 
on cotton seed cake, and that is that cotton seed cake is more nutritious than cotton seed 
itself What we say is this The point requires to be more full) developed The 
Government agenc} that is, the agency of the village officials and others, should be 
enlisted for the purpose of popularising for a time this cake The more adventurous, 
more enterprising among the owners of cattle and owners of land have tried it and they 
are taking to it, but the progress is very slow and mills cannot afford to work and wait for 
years and years in the mere expectation of finding an ultimate market It was in 
this respect that my friend Air Bhjigvvatand myself suggested that Government should 
take it and see that it was sold and taken up by the villagers For that purpose the* 
village agency and taluka agenc) should be employea 

Q The Government could not undertake it unless they have the machinery They 
could not buy it and then hold it unless they could see a wav to sell it, and thev have to 
make arrangements beforehand In that way, there is already the village agency 
which IS a highly developed agency in Berar 

Q Your idea is that the responsibility for selling some portion of the output of your 
cake should be thrown on Government which should definitely assume responsibility for 
selling that cake ? — A Only for a short time 

Q It does not matter whether it IS longer short They will have to make arrange- 
ments — I do not say that it is necessaril) impossible, but it takes sometime to see their way to 
do such a thing I suppose you consider the advantage you would gam that if Government 
definitely assumed responsibility fordoing so their help would be more certain and the 
Government would exert themselves more in the matter ? — A The example of Government 
vvOuld hare a most highly favourable effect Then tne people would learn that Govern- 
ment are satisfied about the advantages of this cake and that they are prepared to push on 
its sale, and then many more people would be coming voluntarily for it without any effort 
on the part of the Government 

Q At the present time the Agricultural Department is trying to popularise the sale of 
cake by demonstration?—^ Yes, to some extent 

Q What has been the practical result of that demonstration ^ — A They have been 
taking it only on their farm at Akola I have explained m another part of my note how 
difficult it IS, on account of the very high tariffs imposed bj the railways, to send the cake 
to distant places 

Q AIj point is this What is the Agricultural Department doing in other parts of Berar 
to popularise the sale of this cake^ — A Nothing beyond taking it on their farm 

Q The) are not demonstrating it as they do Iheir other processes?— H No 

Q Have the agricultural associations been asked to help ? — A No 

Q The delivery would be by cart?— ^ Yes 

Q Most of your deliveries m Berar would be by cart ?— /I. Yes, 
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O Putting aside the question of Go\ernment taking the responsibility tor the mone) 
ivhardo you think that tlie Agricultural Department should do over and above uhat the> 
are doing to popularise the sale ot cotton seed cake ? — A Firat of all, they should help 
in the dissemination of information m regard to the value of the cake and its cheapness 

Q That, of cour'-e, is rather a general sort of idea Do you think that thev might 
distribute small quantitiis at fairs and eiwliibitions ’ — A Yes The next thing which the) 
might do 13 this, to utilise their agenc) to distribute this kind of cake among the 
people In the beginning the mills would be prepared to send samples at their own 
expense without charging an)thing for it First of all, popularising it by exhortations to 
the people and secondly by distributing the product to the dilTerent villages 

Q Supposing the Government took the responsibility for selling this cake for, sav, two 
years and they found that they coul I not sell it except at a very cheap rate which did not 
pay you, then, after the two }ears was over, you would find that the market for cake would 
be no better? — A By the end of the two years the people would have a fairly good exper- 
ience of the value of the cake and of its cheapness as compared to the cotton seed Supposing 
Government was selling 35 or 40 per cent cheaper than cotton seed itself and at the end 
of that period if we offered to sell (or 30 per cent cheaper, that would be sulTicient tempta- 
tion for people to bu) it 

Q My point IS tins, tint ivbere Government themselves were large eonsuniers for 
militar) purposes as well as for Government farms, it would, of course, be pretty easv for 
them to take over a certain amount of cake But if you simply wish to throw on them the 
responsibility of selling, I do not know whether Government will be an efficient agenc) , 
and their action might land you in difficulties ’ — A Purchase by Government for their 
departments, the Military Department and the Agricultural Department would go 
a certain way to take ott our cotton seed cake, but still I beg to sa) that it would not be 
at all difficult for Government to carrv on the distribution with the aid cf the village 
agency which is very highly developed m Berar 

Q It IS a definite and practical proposal whieh you and Mr Bhagw at have made and 
I should like to examine it in some detail and perhaps you will put in a note showing, so 
far as vou know, how much the Government departments could actually tvke without 
coming into competition with other factories making cotton «eed cake ?— /f I do not a: ail 
wish that there should be an) discrimination between the different factories Thc) shoula 
be treated equally 

Q Have vou supplied aii) cake to the Government Mihtar) Departments in Kirkee or 
elsewhere?—/! Onl) one consignment was taken, but alter that there was no second o’‘der 
The order w as for a dairy 

Q And not for Supply and Transport Corps ’ — A No 

Q You talk of Military Departments buying cake from England ’ — A "ies 

Q Do the Mihtar) authorities out here buy their feeding cakes from England’ — A The 
Military authorities in England bu) cake in England, — I mention that with reference 
to linseed which I was told bv our importers was being used to a large extent in fcedinn- the 
horses of the Mihtar) Department ° 

Q You say that pools, and combines have stopped Thev have not stopped ever) - 
where? — A Not everywhere There was not an) pool to speak of in Nagpur There were- 
pools in Amraoti, Akola, Khamgaon and Sheagaon In ‘Vkola they ceased eight or nine) ears 
ago, in Amraoti three ) ears ago so far as pressing was concerned, and in regard to ginnin~ 
about six or seven ) ears ago ° ° 

Q Why did they stop ’—/! The difficulty in regard to the pressing was thev said that if 
a certain leading firm was also willing to join in the combination then alone they would 
go in for it, that is,— Messrs Ralli Thev were in thc combine for a long turn, in Amraon 

and Akola, but afterwards they considered that joining the combine would not be helpful 

and would not be a matter of advantage to them 

Q I understand that joining vour combine meant dearer cotton ? — A Yes 

Q And it was not to their interest to join in a movement which meant dearc 
cotton 'i—A No Even when they orall) said that they would give an undertakm<T that they 
would not press cotton for other people or buyers, some of the other people considered that 
that was not sufficient and one of the firms, after the whole thing was settled and a prelimmar) 
agreement was drawn up, said, that unless there was an agreement in due ie«al form 
executed by Ralli’s tney would not go m for the pool arrangement and that vv^ what 
broke the combination in Amraoti 

' Q A combination means that there are more gins The people do not get enough 
cotton for ginning?—^ The ginning factories except one or two are all working There 
are two factories which are not very efficiently worked and they are silent m Amraotv 
The others are working night and day during the season, 
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Q So far, the stopping of coniDinations IS a good thing’ — A Yes, from the point of 
view of the buyer But in that case the competition among factory owners is so great 
that beyond working expenses many of them do not make any prof t whatever, nav not 
even margin for meeting the depreciation charges 

O The result of that in the past was that It led to tne formation of fresh combina- 
tions"? — A Yes, but I do not know if there is my likelihood of a combination again coming 
into existence 

So long as Messrs Ralli stand out ? — A Yes What has happened in this rear 
particularly is that the persons who w'ent on competing at very low rates saw the 
unwisdom of their course and most of them now' have joined m asking rates which 'eave 
some margin of profit, though rot enough margin 

^ When having a definite combination, two or three gins work day and night and the 
other gins stand aside and draw their share of the profit ? — A Permit me to make one slight 
correction in what you sav So far as the ginning factories went, excepting two or at the most 
three factories in Amraoti, the others had to woik even when there was a combine almost 
night and day, certainly for 12, and often 15 or 16 hours a day The result of the cessation 
of the combine has been this that competition was earned on at almost non paying rates 
Now that process IS being corrected and people are now asking rates which will leave 
some fair margin of profit 

(P I think I have heard of cases which have come to mv notice either officially or 
otherwise of combines — whether in the Central Provinces or Berar 1 do not recollect — in 
which the gins did positively stand idle as the result of the combine and draw profits • 

A Tnere have been such cases In Akola and Ainraoti there are very few gins which have 
not any work 

Q You suggest that the forms cf what may be called artificial assistance should be con- 
fined*"to rcmpanies which are registered in India and two-thirds of whose capital are owned 
by statutory Indians ’ — A Yes I only meant to sav tnis thing, that this assistance is to be 
given for certain definite reasons, nameh, to draw Indians more and more to industries 

Q It IS to give help to the class of people w bo are left behind and w ant such assistance, 
whereas other people are quite capable of looking after themselves’—/! That is my point 

Q My difficulty is not in regard to the principle, but in regard to the means of making 
it effective? There may be devices by which description of this sort may be complied 
•with in the letter but not in the spirit? — A This is a thing which is not determined upon 
the composition of the company at the start Every year when the question of continuing 
the assistance has to be considered the Government would have to oe satisfied that 
two-thirds of the capital (or some such portion) is owned by Indians 

You make a suggestion regarding the restriction of transfer of ownership in certain 
circumstances to non-lndians Would you do that in the case of nations which do not 
impose any corresponding restrictions against Indians in their own countries ? — A I did not 
consider the thing when I wrote it in that aspect Mv mam object was this, that in 
view of the fact that, for instance, certain foreigners who at one time were friendly 
are now enemies and they obtain concessions in regard to lands and mines and others w’hich 
have created very great difficulties it is eminently desirable that there should be restric- 
tions about granting rights over land to foreigners who do not belong to the Empire 

Q You only mean the people outside the Empire ? — A Yes And in regard to the Em- 
pire there would be the principle of reciprocity If there is a part of the Empire w’hich makes 
a discrimination against India, then I believe in sheer self interest it would not be I'nproper 
for us to say' that we should also be permitted to make a discrimination against them 

Q That lb to say, y ou w ould treat them as they do you ? — A Y es 

Q You say that the Stores Rules are not sufficiently liberal Would you explain m what 
respects ?—A It w'as, I believe, in igo6 that the Government of India appointed a committee 
to investigate this question of the purchase of stores That committee made recommend- 
ations, and if 1 remember correctly, the recommendation was that preference should be 
given to country-made articles wherever these could be had at reasonable rates I do not 
profess to reproduce the exact wording of the recommendation, but I believe it was very 
much to this effect The rules made in igog laid down rather stringent conditions and 
then came the rule of 1913 When I say that the rules must be more liberal I mean that 
Indian goods should be purchased even if they involve a small sacrifice on the part of the 
Government 

Costing more money ^—A Yes, I would not put the limit beyond 5 or 7 per cent 

President — It would be a bounty? 

Mr C E Low You want Government assistance in the manufacture of cotton seed 

Oil as well ? — A On the question of the manufacture of cotton seed oil, what I meant to say 
ivas that by the ordinary refining process which we adopt we produce an article which is as j 
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good a^i t'l Oil Tint docs not iiitolve ten hig’i cost, and there is a good market for it 
and pro ided there is an enough nnrktl for the cikc, the compin^ uill he more than self- 
sjppor<.u g and a certain amount ot oiolit \m 11 be left behind Vv'nen we w tut to carry on 
double refi ling process or treble rv fining pioccss, hr^t of all, certain trials have to he 
made and more eapenditare has to be inciirred I’ld it is in legai 1 to this that I suggested 
that there should be (lorernnicnc a 3 sis''anee in the wa), first of all, of expert aJviee, and 
secondly in the way of purchase of article produced 

0 If you want to use it as ^ substitute for ghee is double refining necessary? — • 
A It was onl\ tried once, and a gentleman whom vou know' took the oil and mixed it in the 
proportion ot one third to two thirds, and sened out to hundreds of people and they could 
not male any difference betwen the ordiiarv ghee and that ghee 

Q In that process there IS a good dell of i.aste’—^ Yes and there is also additional cost 

Q In the piocess of ordinary rerinmg, there is not so much waste and do you think 
It is good enough in your experience as a crude oil among the poorer classes?—^ Yes 

HonVe Pandit M M Malaviya — Q You say there is another obstacle m raising 
capital, n imely , restrictions put in the w'av of obta ning capital or loans from Indian States 
or Ruling Princes or their near relilions Do aoti know what the rules are exactly?— 
4 Tliere are no rules There are departmental orders or directions of the Government of 
India I nave got personal experience of this 

Q Do they require that any tiansaclion which is entered into by i Rulmg Prince or liis 
near relation shall be approved of beforehand by the Governme it ot India ^ — 4 \ccording 
to the directions of tne Polneal Departmenf, it must be obtained beforehand, and if it is 
not obtained beforehand, 1 know of instances where relations of Ruling Princes were 
required to divest themselves of the immoveable property which they had purchased in 
British India as early as possible and pressure was brought to bear on them 

Q Does a similar provision exist m regard to loans which are not secured on immoveable 
property }—A In regard to that there is only the general clause in the Civil Procedure Code 

Q Is the law which prevails on this point in force in Berar different ? — A The same 
principle is followed 

Have you the Transfer of Property Act in force in Berar ? — A It has been 
extended from igoy 

hon'ble Stt R N Mookerjee — Q There is no restriction on their buv mg shares many 
compari} ? — A They may take shares, but if they want to take debentures on immoveable 
propertv, the same question arises, because that is interest m immoveable property 

Hon'ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Q In the case of Tata’s works has not most of the 
capital been invested by the Native States .? — A I am speaking of a transaction carried out 
openly in the name of the State and for the benefit of the Stale, and I know of more than one 
instance where it has been said that Indian Princes and relations of Indian Princes should 
as far as possible be discouraged from obtaining interest m immoveable property la 
British India 

Q Does a similar restriction apply to foreigners like the Americans, the Japanese 
or the French ? — A No 

Q Then an American company or a Japanese company can lend you money and can 
sue vou? — A Yes The restriction applies only to the case of Ruling Princes of India 

Q You think that this restriction should be entirely removed ? — A Yes 

Q Do you expect that our Ruling Princes would then be willing to invest m industrial 
enterprises in Brstish India ? — A I mean to say that they might be induced more easily 

Q You sav that in your opinion in order to develop Indian enterprise it is absolutsly 
necessary that Government assistance should be given in one or more of the forms which 
you have indicated ? — A Yes 

Q You are not particular about wlnt the exact form of assistance should be ? 
That might be determined, but you think that some assistance should be given ? — A Yes 

Q You have suggested that industrial banks should be started and in answer to Mr Low 
you stated that an industrial bank with Government assistance if necessary would serve 
the purpose of providing financial assistance to business enterprise ? — A Yes 

Q You sav in V our note that half the capital of such a bank should be subscribed by 
Government "^—A Yes 

Q Suppose, instead of doing that, the Government guaranteed five per cent interest or 
such interest as they thought reasonable, would not the object be attained ? — A I suggested 
Government’s taking a direct share 

jG* I am not opposed to it 1 am only putting forward a second suggestion I am not 
disputing the correctness of the other. I want to know, if the Government instead of 
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subscubing a part of the capital, guaranteed hve per cent interest, for, sa\ ten years, do you 
think that uould give sufficient stimulus and encouragement to the public ? — A In that case 
m the constitution of the bank it mil be necessarj to impose a condition similar to uhat I 
have suggested m regard to Go\ernment help to Indian concerns, which are the concerns 
to uhich the help is to be given 

Q Assume that these conditions are laid down Then you think that if Go\ernment 
guarantee interest on tho^e lines, it will secure what you wish to provide for by the 
Government being requested to subscribe a share of the capital? — A Yes 

Q \ ou think that these banks should lend money on the securitv of land, buildings, 
and machinery and plant ? — A Yes 

Q Do you know of the constitution of the Industrial Bank of Japan ? It is very much 
on the same lines ? — A If my recollection vs clear, 1 believe it is 

Q It makes its loans on the security of lands, buildings, belonging to factories?— 
A I also believe that if there is a project, the project is examined and without the factory 
coming into existence, on the securitv of the factory itself, loans are advanced 

Q Confining ourselves to the first portion of your lecommendation that it should 
advance mone) on the security of land, and builaings belonging to the factory, and of course, 
on goods belonging to the factory, wliat do you think should be the debenture of such 
a bank, in order to attract capital from the public ? In Japan they have 50 yen, that is, 
Rs 75 or more Do you think debentures of the face value of Rs 50 would attract a good 
deal of capital? — A Shares of Rs 50 or Rs loo They should not exceed Rs 100 

Q Do you think that a subsidy for payment of interest at 5 per cent for ten years will 
be sufficient to encourage the public to invest in it? — A Yes 

Q You have suggested that preference should be shown to indigenous products and 
that their cost should not exceed the cost of the imported articles by more than 5 or 7 per 
cent ? — A Yes 

Q Have you any particular reason to support this suggestion that it should he 5 or 7 
per cent ? — A At one time I know a condition was laid dow n in regard to certain articles 
that, first of all, the article should be shown to be as good as the one which is imported, 
and secondly that the indigenous article should be sold five per cent cheaper than the 
imported article We raised the question in the Council in 1 91 1 about it and then this 
five per cent disappeared 

t 

Q Till then, the rule was that not only should the ndigenous article be good or nearly 
as good, as the imported article, but that it should be five percent lower in price? — A Yes 

Q Do I understand you to mean that in as much as a difference in price of five per cent 
was faxed m favour of imported articles, till 1911, you should have a five per cent preference 
in favour of indigenous articles for, say, ten years? — A Yes That will quite suffice 

Q In answer to question 13, you say, “ Where there is a well established industry earned 
on 111 sev eral factories by private individuals or joint stock companies, there is, in my 
opinion, no occasion for money giants-in-aid by Government, But it, for instance, 

there are in one province, some factories manufacturing woollen articles and there is a 
movement in another province for starting the industry there, it would be proper to give 
sen t, initial help in the way of loans or supply of machinery and plant” ? — A Yes 

Q Do you know how many woollen mills there are at present in India ?^ — A Five 
The value ot the woollen imports was over 70 lakhs 

Q And you think that this industry may well be supported by Government in spite of 
the fact that there are a few well established woollen mills in the country ? — A And also 
m view of the fact that a very large quantity of wool is exported 

Q You are strongly in favour of elementary education being made free and compul- 
sory ? — A Yes 

Q Do you think that drawing and other kinds of manual training should form an 
essential part of the elementary school course ? — A Yes 

Q Would you also introduce a little elementary science in the upper primary 
classes? — /I Yes 

Q Do you think that that will make our workmen more efficient and more likely to be 
able to deal with machinery of various kinds that may be used in future m this country?- 
A Yes 

Q You suggest that there should be an Advisory Board to assist the Director of 
Industries? — A Yes 

Q Would you make it merely advisory or would you make its advice binding upon the 
Directoi of Industries?— H it is merely an Advisory Board, the Director being free either to 
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accept its recommendations or not to accept it, m apprclicnsion is entertained in some 
quarters that capable men may not be draun low irds the Board’ — i lean only go by 
the experience I have, and I ha\e no cause to lomplain of the i on-reccpluily of our 
Director of Industries 

Q I ha\e put the ease without iny reference to any individual directors We iiive in 
more than one place very good directors at present, but I am speaking of the system 
Would men of business ability be willing to give their time and attention to advising in the 
matter of industries, if they found tint thfv wire only recommendations which the Director 
might accept or not ? — A In spite of tins diiigci, for the present t would just try the 
present sv stem because as ! have proposed, there IS to be ■'ll Impcrul institute of experi- 
mental investigation and rcse ircli 

riicre IS nothing certain about it \el 1 liit is i matter which is being considered 

P7e'<idcu> — Q You would like to eonsider llic other ode of this proposition’ If the 
adv lee given by the Board were binding on the Direelor, would vou ever be ible to get 
1 good business man to be Direetor’ — / That is iKo another asjieet which has to be 
considered If really good suggestions arc iii lele by business men the likelihoad is that the 
Director would agree to them If the Director does not igrei to lliem, then is nothing 
to prevent the \dvisory Board putting their views before the Local Government lor 
tile present, I would be content with hiving an \dvisory Board iiu! not lie the hand-, of 
the D reetor, nor at tin same time, jO to jAS, inert isc the responsibility of the memberjot 
the lio ird, because if the views of the iin mb.rs of the Ho ird ire to be given effect to, wc 
ought to h IV e some guarantee th it the recomini ml ilioiis winch they make are re dly pr ic- 
tie ible and can be earned out with due economy 

Hau'ble Pandit M 1 / Malav la — O Yon say that tiie Department of Industries 
is necessary if it is to give issistancc to industries ’ — i Yes 

Q With w horn would the decision to give or refiiso Im ineial assist u ec to any enterprise 
rest’ Entirelv with the Direetor of liulusiries oi witli the Direetor of hidiistncs aticl the 
Board which advised him ? — v/ The Director otlndustries, and he has to take the advice 
of the Advisory Board 

lO Supposing he docs not igrec in a pirtieular iiialaiice with the advice of the Board, 
would you make it a condition Hi it he should report the matter for the orders of the Go'crn- 
ment before taking action ?~A In this matter, J believe it is the Loc il Government vvlneli 
has ultimately to decide Cveii the Director of Industries is not empowered to carry out 
aiiv schciiu which appears desirable to him 1 he whole thing has to be submitted to the 
Local Government, because the financial power u 111 the hands of the Local Government 

Q Whether it is a proposal of the Director or the Board, the Local Government would 
be ciUed upon to examine tbc whole thing and pass final orders ? "iou do not contemplate 
that the Director of Industries should have any power to spend my nioncv vvlhout going 
up to Government ? — /f Money to be idvanced for the purpose of helping an industry is 
distinguishable from money which has to be spent for the purpose of investigation or 
expe nment 

Q In the matter of investigation you would give the Director power to spend the 
necessary amount out of the budget '=iuetioned ’ — 1 Yes 

Q In the matter of affording fin inciallielp yon would recommend that his proposals 
or recommendations should go before the Govc'nment for linal orders 1 Yes 

0 You say in answer to question 64, “If such in Imperial department is constituted on 
the lines indicated and properly equipped there would in general be no need of provincial 
departments”? — A Yes Ihe reason why I have felt it necessary to curtail the provincial 
programme is ilie need to prevent the unncci ss iry duplication of machinery , and also because if 
you have 1 department like that in each province, it w ill be necessary to hav e several experts 
for each Without a properly equipped department supplied with suitable and sufficient ex- 
perts It would be of no use merely constituting a department fhen, again, most of the 
questions to be dealt vv ith have application to more than one province Provided there is 
a properh equipped institution for the whole country where investigation, research and 
experiment are carried on, 1 think there would be no immediate need, at any rate, for a 
separate provincial department for each of the provinces 

Q Do you think that the Imperial scientific and technical department vv ill be sufficiently 
c isily uailableto those who may wish to embark on industries, to meet the industrial 
requirements of the provinces ? — d It ought to be 

Don’t you think that distance will he a disadvantage ’ — A No 

You say, m answer to question 97, “ Railway lines pronounced to be necessary 
two decades and more ago and which were set down as sanctioned projects and which for 
several years and even now are so mentioned, yet remain to be constructed " Could you 
name some? A \es The Hingoli-Basini-Akola Railway appeared more than 35 years ago 
as one of the sanctioned projects In the famine of 1899 to 1900 earth work was con- 
structed, and yet all that has been allowed to be washed away I raised the question in 
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Council in 1911 and again in 1912 and an assurance was given to me by the President of 
the Railway Board that this uas one of the piojects which were intended to be taken very 
early in hand 

Q And there is no visible sign yet of this project receiving any attention ^ — A Yes, it 
li so \.part from the war, there ln\e been piojeetc of questionable character which have 
been carried out 

Q You sa}, “ Lines the need of which was not obvious to the general public and wmch 
after construction have not worked satisfactorily have received preference Itis\ery 

well know'n in this province what I am referring to 1 here are lines m this province which 
cannot pay their expenses and in which only one tr 1111 is run during the 24 hours That 
line 1-, in connection with the Bengal-Nagpiir Railwai I forget the name just now 
i shall send the name to the Cominiosion t 

Q You make a veiy justifiable complaint about the inequalities of railway freights in 
regard to industries Haie you any delinite proposal to make to remedy or obviate such 
inequalities? — A In regard to this, I lia\c first of all, stated that there should be no differ- 
entiation 111 rates in regard to consignments to port and consignments from ports on the one 
hand, and consignments from one 1 iland station to another inland station on the other 
hand on the same kind of goods Cake sent from Akola to Nagpur is charged Rs 9 per 
ton From \kol i to Bombay it is Rs Baton The distance from Akola to Bombay is 363 
links n e distance from \kola to Nagpui is only 158 miles and the charge is Rs 9 
I can gi\e numerous such cases 

Q Do voii think that this arises parti) at least from the fact that railways are managed 
bj companies^ If the btate took over the management of the railways it would certainly 
lay dow 11 equal and equitable rates ^ — A Yes 

Picudent — Q What IS the reason of these rates? — A They allow what they call 
aiaggon rate fiotu Akola to Bombay, but it is not allowed from Akola to Nagpur, even 
though vou nia\ send hundreds of waggons 

Q ( an you gi\e any e\pla’'anoii for it ’ — A Unfortunately the policy on which the^e 
tariffs arc based is not published 111 India, as it is done in America, I understand 

Q Fins question has been discussed at the Railwa) Conference and there must be 
good reasons tor it ? — A The fact is there 

Q Have you had any actual explanation from the Railway Company ’ — A We had a 
communication from Wr Me Watters, and I in reply pointed out the unequal and differential 
treatment meted out to inland trade In reply we were told that that was a matter which 
could not be remedied, and beyond that there was no explanation vouchsafed 

O Is it because the returning truck will not be able to get any business and will have 
to come back empty ? — d Considering what a large export trade exists in the case of 
Nagpur, 1 do not sec wli) there should be any fear 

O The waggon has got to come back to Akola empty? — A In that case there is con- 
sider ible trade also between Akola and Bombay If Akola was a place which was doing 
onl) one kind of business there would be some ground to think that there might be loss 
1 behev c after Bombay, Akola is the fifth or the sixth place on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railw ly which has a \er\ large traffic We weie prepared even to tell them beforehand 
how' many waggons we viould require and on what dates, and even that has not been con- 
sidered as a sufficient thing Bet the fact stands out prominently that there are facilities 
given for articles which have to go to port and they are not given for articles sent to 
inland towns 

Q fliat, of course, one knows m a general way, and the usual reason given is that 
there is a big continuous trade with the port and waggons arc loaded both ways, but for 
inland journeys it is not so One is wholesale trade and the other is letail trade ? Would 
not that vary with different places ? — 4 If it is shown that there are places between which 
there is considerable traffic this argument would vanish 

^ou iliinl m the interests of trade, in order to remove this impression of inequality 
of treatment the railway should, in every case where representation is made, either give 
rea ,011s for the rule that exists or modify it ? — 4 Yes 

Ilon'blc Sir Fasulbhoy Cm > unbhoy — Q About these cotton ginning pools, don’t 
you think lint wherever in a chief centre pools exist, the) start gins m the interior and 
gradually the pool breaks’ — A Ihe breaking of the pools is not quite so much by 
factories being established in villages and places where there exists no combination To 
my knov ledge, they have come to an end more on account of one of the big factory owners 
looking only to Ins own interest— of course, he is justified in doing so — ard refusing 
to join the combination 

Q Because people who have got their own ginning factories t'^ade by it and they do not 
want to enter into the combination as they do not benefit by it and have to give their share 
of profits to others ’ — A Yes But many of them are now learning another kind of lesson 

* Not received at the tunc of going to Press 
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Q Suppose there is an industrial bank started to help industries, do } ou think it ought 
to ha\e branches ^ — A Yes In centres of considerable trade and industrial actuity 

Q Can you mention an\ in your own place?— /I Yeotni il, Elliehpur, Murti/apur, 
Khaingaoii, Mulkapur 

Q Do you think that Government help ought to be given through the industrnl bank 
or that the Government also should give assistance directlv ? — A If the Govcrnnn.nt arc 
going to establish a provincial industrial bank, in which the Government supplies one- 
third or a half of the capital, or else guarantees interest on capital, in that case the 
management and examination of projects and so on, should be left to the Industrial Bank, 
managed as it would presumbly be Dy' persons who tluiiiselves are good commercial men 
and who would have experts to advise them 

Q And these experts you ought to have from the (joveriimeiit of India ^ — A Yes 

Q You think that if an industry is started with less capital than what is needed, 
the other capital should be provided by the industrial bank ? — A Yes 

Q You do not start with full capital ’—/I No, that is not what I mean We should 
examine what was the reason of the delicieney of capital The first thing which I postulate 
js that it IS a sound conct rn and that it is a scheme which if properlv financed will be 
beneficial I do not ask assistance for concerns which are tottering or founded on wrong 
basis I only ask help to be given to those which are really sound 

Q Then you say that this assistance should be confined to concerns two thirds of the 
capital of which is held by persons having their domicile in India, and the head office of 
which IS located in India Suppose there is a big industry like the chemical industry 
which requires millions for capital, and suppose a foreign company comes in would you 
still maintain that the concern should have its head office in Indi i and the directors in 
India ? — A No It is only a question of Government granting help to them 

* Q Suppose the Gov eminent give subsidies or guarantees interest Would yon object to 
it ? — You say, achemcial industry the capital for which is mainly supplied by foreigners? 

Q Say a British company ? — A In that case there should be a condition that half 
of the capital at least should be raised in India 

Q How could that be done? — A If there is Government guarantee lam sure that 
people of India would be forthcoming to make investment in that company 

Q If you say that half of the capital should be subscribed by the Indians, how can that 
be feasible ? — A If Government help is required. Government scrutiny and Government 
examination will become necessary and Government can easily ascertain if half the capital 
is Indian 

Q Should Government allot the capital ? — A As 1 say , if Government help is to be 
given, the country might well sav, that half of the capital should be raised in this country' 
and from Indians and that on that condition alone the grant or subsidy should be given 

Q As regards commercial museums, it has been suggested to us by some of the witnesses 
that in the commercial museums if you have samples of articles vvhich are made in foreign 
countries from the raw products of India then that would be a great help to the people 
and It will give an impetus to the people and show them how raw material is taken 
from this country, manufactured in a foreign country and brought back into the country as 
a manufactured article ? — A I do not discourage the establishment of commercial museums, 
but considering the demands we are making upon Government, considering the demands 
that already exist upon the Government, I doubt whether commercial museums are of such 
an absolutely necessary character that they should be established everywhere 

Q You are afraid about the cost ? — A Yes There are more important things 
to be done I believe by this time a good deal is known, for instance, as to where 
your iron ore is taken awav, what are the various things which are prepared from it, 
where cotton is taken, what are the vinous things that are prepared from it To that 
extent there is considerable knowledge not only among the educated classes but among 
half educated classes also I have seen the Swadeshi stores of Bombay 

Q Don’t you think that Government should establish some stores like that ? — A That 
IS a store for sale I am at present only speaking of commercial museums 

Q 1 come to sales agency If the Government have a swadeshi stores like that, do 
you think it will encourage the people to sell their products ? —A Yes 

Q Are you one of the members of the Board of Industries m the Central Provinces ? — 
A Yes 

Q I want to know whether the Director of Industries should be under the Provincial 
Government or under the Imperial Department of Industries ? — A I should see him put 
under the Imperial Department of Industries 
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Q And should the Board be an Advisory Board ? — A Yes 

Q About the technological research institute, you think that a time might come u hen 
each province might have its o\vn fully developed institute ’ — A Yes 

Q Don’t you think that if every province is to have its institute, there might be over- 
lapping of work ? — A I have said that at present we should have only one Imperial research 
and investigation department, but if the work from a particular province is so much 
that it requires an organisation of another office either at the centre- or in the province 
itself, then the best course will be to have It 111 that province It all depends upon the 
expansion of industrial activity in that province 

Q You don't think that in the beginning there ought to be a provincial institute ’ 

A No Not in the beginning 

Q About the technical and commercial colleges, don’t jou think that every province 
oughrto have a technical college and a commercial college? — A In regard to that, you 
know my humble suggestion before the Imperial Council was that we should have one 
polytechnic institute for the country in vihich every department of industry, take for 
instance marine engineering, railway engineering, mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering, hydraulic engineering, should be provided for The college need not iieces7 
sarilv be established in one place You may have it in different places, Bombay taking up 
one part, Cawnpore another part, and so on 1 say that provision should be made for 
higher instruction in the various applied sciences throughout the country 

Q Tint is the central one Don’t you want provincial ones ?—^ Below, in the prov- 
inces'should come institutions'where instruction for training up persons for the work of 
master supervisors is given, and below that conies the scheme of industrial and craft schools 

Str D y Tata — Q The Industrial Conference has been in existence for over ir 
9 years Can you submit to the Commission a note as to the work you have so far succeeded 
in accomplishing in connection with that conference, about the influence which it exercises, 
and the results that you have obtained from it ’ — A Yes, I shall send it to the Secretary =t 

Hon'ble Str R N Mooharjee — Q Following the question of Sir Fazulbhoy, do you 
think that y our purpose would be better served if in the articles of association it w’as stated 
that preference should be given to Indians at the time of allotment ? — A The method 
which vou suggest would meet the purpose as well The* point under reference is that 
Government aid is to be given to persons resident in India, whatever their race or creed 
may be, to develop the resources of India That is the main object I am one of those 
who think that even if you have to wait for 12 or 24 years for the development of a parti- 
cular thino' it is better that it should be developed by Indians rather than it should 
become the property of private capitalists who are foreigners 

O Instead of making that hard-and-fast rule that tvvo-thirds of the capital must be 
subs^ibed by Inoians before Government gives any help, would it not be better, practicable 
and expedient that Government help should be sought and the discretion of allotting 
shares should be left to the directors, saying that preference should be given to Indians? — 

A In regard to that the difficulty would be that Indians in parts of the countrv separated by 
long distances from the place where a company is started who may be willing to take 
shares, might not know the fact that Government is prepared to give assistance to that 
industry 

O How will you know in the other case’ — A Government help will be given if 
tvvo-thirds of the capital is taken by persons resident in the country 

0 If Indians are willing to do that, there would not be this Industrial Commission? — 

A I beg to differ from you What you suggest would not be sufficient 

President — Q I do not adhere to two-thirds and one-third’ — A I am prepared to 
put It half and half 

Hon'ble Pandtt M M Malavtya,—Q Your difficulty is that sufficient publicity may 
not be oiven But assume that sufficient publicity is given by means of publication m 
the gazettes and newspapers, then the suggestion of Sir R N Mookerjee would, I take 
It meet V our object that preference shall be given to Indians?-—^! There should be two 
things done In the first place the scheme should not be blocked, and in the second 
place, every encouragement should be given to Indians to subscribe by their being 
entitled to preference Don’t you think that that would be a great stimulus sufficient to 
draw forth Indian capital’ — A The question of foreigners arises Supposing there are five 
persons who are foreigners and five who are Indians, the Indians will receive preference 
bupposing there are no Indians coming forward, my difficulty is this, vvhether Government 
aid should be given to a company consisting entirely of foreigners with foreign capital 
and whether it is to the benefit of the country 

Q You make it a rule like the Japanese that none but a Japanese shall have a share in 
the Bank of Japan You want statutory Indians and you include in that Europeans 
domiciled in India and others who come within the definition So it would not exclude 
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referMce''to*that ^ ^ Mookerjee?— ^ In 

to be eslahlichp / ^ ^7^ forward this thing Supposing there is a large sugar industry 

inthe oroierf a Provinces, and supposing an American company takes 

sion from Goverl^m^^f^^fi, *■“ ®“PP 4 capital and asksforconces- 

of bounty or ntber ’ I’® 1® ^ihether the Government concession m the way 

in it That i<! iTi ® to that company if there is not a single Indian 
ment aid shmiM 1*" "’y humble suggestion is that Goiern- 

b}' Indians ® §*'^“ unless there is a substantial portion of the capital taken up 

fosienna^irTthe'maiii.'^^'^f^^”'^ position that Europeans do not require any special 

reser\ctrto Iiidianq IQ It? I °*^J''Ut m suggesting that t«o-thirds shall be 

reser^ cd to Indians is to draw forth Indian capital That Ts > our object 1 -A Yes 

increased 5 tiy the chances of the success of an enierprise being 

others mav subscnhe^^ r ^ P'^‘^f®‘'enoe shall be given to Inoians that will only mean that 
you lmve a^Tl ^“bscribe the whole capit/l Suppose 

subscribe thre'e rrnrpQ 71 ^ crores, and you saj that Indians may 

capital That will phqi rp fi"? people outside Ind'a We require immense 

that if we cannot raiQp tiT Preference shall be given to Indians and it vvill also ensure 
scheme contemplated this^ "Th^r^' capital the capital might come from outside?—^ Aly 
of Governmental niVclf ^he concession which I askea to be given was in the way 
interest and such thifo-s bounties or grants in aid, or specially guaranteeing 

and this not befoie%K r ^ 'u rcgaid to these that Government help would come, 
compam formation of the compan>, but after the formation of the . 

some of the Indian^ ^ corapan) with two thirds of Indian capital, if 

their help’ <f To thi ovi ^f^erwards to foreigners, would Government withdraw 

I have already said thaf I aH m being two-thirds there maybe a modification 

prepared to ?s beni J Iml and Jmif ^h'^ds and one third I am 

ought to be made Xliem Pnf i P°*‘“ t’>® country’s mak ng sacrifice 

people ^ upon a substantial portion of the capita! being taken up by its 

Indnn to take ’^u^n^^shares^ Suppose an English gentleman comes forward and asks an 
^ Ifthe^.iiL cw frL^^ H^en the Indian transfers the share to him’- 

Ho .’hi p I Ir transaction is established, it is voidable and at times void 

there should be a provision that "i"*^ there must be a legislation for it and 
before it would be^valid ’ A Tl ““S^’t to be recognised by the directors 

Conference, as a member ortheYorJw^ m vour position as Secretary of the Industrial 
bring promincntiv beiore the eves of thn"'^'u'n ’"’Pcnal Council, have thought it fit to 
do this, and do not do that hut vn ^ v^ eakness of Indians, that they do not 

tapitTl IS shy 111 regard to"mam?fatf'’” What remedy hate sou suggested ?—yl Indian 
recognise That is what vnu industries That is a fact which we ought to 

capital IS proverbially sin ^ and address in 1910 that Indian 

raonev That ,s one erreat difflr. if ‘ v'f ®'’P®®'^ almost immediate returns for their 
said ,s onl^ the same tniif ,n S?er 1 >ndustries have to face in India What I have 

As to^remedjing this my plan is the only tru^remed^^' principle 

would you sufcresrthat orfpf up for one of those companies, 

l^adbeLasurc! because if the company; 

n W.II, ,1 "® ntl>ans would naturally apply for capital’— Yes - 

two Thirds) is\“sua°LtIo " ‘^Thf unn'f Proportion ■>-A After all that {vis, 

be granted only on “condition that the^'^^'”f ,^,b®re that Government aid should 

that I wish to emplfsise anVthfi ®f ®"t''^lly Indian That is the principle 

to the detailed manner in which ^ ^ "‘f’ Government to accept As 

different circumstances pnnciple is to be worked, that might \ ary under 

promoted by anybody°l-[cenf he 'udustry that was 

special concessions m^ended' on j'Sf^^^ 

to Gov ernment and ask^r md^n°thp°'^h "’®^"‘”2 that before tl e promoters of a company go 
niust have made some sort f . r ^ of purchase and other things, th?y 

where they are gOZ to let they must knov? 

os a ro ,,et their capital and how much Then you suggest that they 
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would go to Go\ eminent and tell them “ We propose to do such and such a thing Will 
you give us concessions’” Then if the Government are satisfied that there is a fair amount 
of Indian capital forthcoming, thev would give concessions ? — A Yes 

Q Is that what you mean l—A Yes I still think that I do not differ from Sir 
R N Mookerjee on essentials 

Dr E Hcpktnson — Q You suggest that an industrial bank should have a large 
share capita) 1—A lies 

O And should make advances from their capital’ — A Yes 

Q Do vou suggest that the bank should take deposits’ — A Ido not think they can 
take deposits, because deposits are generally for short periods There might be long term 
deposits with it If the bank is of a substantial charactei, there may be people who will 
keep deposits with it for long periods, the men who wish to live on interest Such a 
bank as the one I propose cannot take short period deposits 

Q You consider that the best iiiy of Government retaining anv control over an industn 
which it assists is bj the appointment of a director? — A Yes But the supervision should, as 
far as possible, be confined to seeing that the management is efficient and honest, that is 
to say, the submission of monthly statements and audit 

Q Do } ou suggest that such a director should be an official of the Gov ernment or should 
be nominated oy the Government from the ousiiiess community? — A That I would leave to 
the Govenment 1 here are officials who combine official experience with a considerable 
experience of business methods It should choose a good man 

Q With regard to manual training jou lay en phasis on drawing ’ — A Yes 

Q x\nd I think that in leplv to the Hon’bie Pandit }ou said some elementary science 
teaching would be necessar) ? — A Yes Drawing u the training of the eye and manual 
training is the t'^aining cf the hand I mean by manual training, carpenter’s work, smith’s 
work, etc, and what we do on paper with pencil or pen I call drawing 

Q Don’t you think that it is important to train the observational faculties as well ’ — 
A I fully recognise it 

Q How would vou do that’ — A I would have drawing even in primary education I 
see the difficulty of insisting upon the development of the faculty of observation in 
elementary education 1 should be very glad if it could be done I have worked out a 
complete scheme in detail and I have given due place to the development of the faculty 
of observation anci of making experiments My paper is in the report of the first Indian 
Industrial Conference 

¥r A Chaitet ton — O 1;au are mterested in the question of boiled linseed oil’—* 

A Yes 

Q Can you tell us why there are such large imports of this particular commodity into 
India ? — A Because the imported article still holds the market, and the indigenous article is 
not yet receiving its due meed of recognition 

Q Is the indigenous article as good as the imported? — A I have got the testimonv' of 
qualified men who have tested the two and said that ours is as good as the imported article 

ho are the principal consumers of boiled linseed oil’ — A Railways, dockyards, 
engineering departments, private contractors and private persons 

Q Have you approached the rail vv ay' companies to trv your oil’ — A We have tried 
with some companies Railway companies call for tenders and so on, and on one occasion 
a tender vvas sent but it was not accepted and I do not know the reason of it 

Q Has the Director of Industries assisted you in tins matter’ — A No 

Q Have you applied to him for anv help? — A No 

Q You say that the hulls of cotton seed are used for paper making’ — A Yes 
I found that out fiom Lamborne, Ennis and Ercyclopaedia Britannica I indicate it only 
as a possible industry, and not as an industry which I have tried 

Q Have you sent samples to the paper makers in Ca'cutta? — A No I have not 
yet gone for that industry I only indicate the possibilities or cotton seed industry 

President — O As regards the restrictions imposed by' the policy of the Government 
on Ruling Princes investing in immoveable property, I suppose you are aware that Ruling 
Princes cannot be sued in a British Court ? — A Yes The sanction of the Governor-Geneial 
IS necessarv But that is not the obstacle that is objected to What is pointed out is 
if on failure to pay the debt the property mortgaged is sold by public auct'on even then 
the State or its Ruler or his relation may' not purchase it even if it is being sold for far 
less than its value and the amount of the debt secured That is the serious difficulty 
I liave mentioned in my note 
' - 
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Afr F G Westmorland^ Engineer to Messrs Ralh Brothers, Shegaon, Berar 

iVrilten Evidence ' 

_ My experience of Indian tradesman, extending over 15 years, is that the best 

^ 'aid "upervisior' workers are those that have been trained up in engineering works, such as Messrs 
Richardson & Cruddas, Bombaj, or men having natural mechanical instincts, like the 
Apprenticeship Assari eastern Southern India, who have been taught by practical experience in small 
system and indus native works or factories where they have to work for their living Next I place those 
trial and other g^yg^nment schools of handicraft or at similar institutions, and lastly those 

sc oois trained tn Mission schools These latter, I have always found, very much spoiled 

and never know their trade properly Those fresh from Government schools have a 
tendency to think themselves far superior to other tradesmen, demand absurd wages 
and seem to have been too much petted whilst being trained Yet on testing their abili- 
ties I have generally found that they have not acquired 'a proper knowledge of their trade, 
are unable to do an ordinary fair day's w'Ork, and at the best can only be engaged at 
improver’s wages I have heard similar opinions expressed by many other employers of 
labour, and 1 think the faults in the training at these schools are due, in the first place, to 
want of a good practical man to teach up-to-date methods, and in the second to too sho't a 
period for the training The Central Provinces School of Handicrafts at Nagpur have 
remedied the former by having an excellent European expert in charge, but are shortening 
the course of instructions to tw o years, which, 1 think, is rather a mistake 

In England it is considered necessary for every lad, working 5f hours a week, to 
work at least a five-year apprenticeship at all trades, and any time lost has to be made up 
afterwards before he is considered a properly trained journeyman It is true that the 
Board of Trade will accept a three-year course of apprenticeship and one year at sea m 
charge of a watch to allow an engineer to be examined for a 2nd class certificate, but no 
respectable steamship company will accept less than a fi,e years' apprenticeship before 
allowing an engineer to take charge of a watch, so really a five years’ apprenticeship is 
required for all engineers Yet m India, I find, technical schools for training lads give 
only a three years' or at the most a four years’ course for teaching students to pass the 
2nd class examination under the Boiler Act If a five years' apprenticeship is necessary 
in England to teach a lad his trade, I quite fail to understand how it is expected to turn out 
good tradesmen in two, three or four years m India, especially as technical schools work 
much less hours than apprentices do at home 

The aim, I consider, of all such schools should be quality, rather than quantity, so 
as to turn out expert tradesmen as near as possible in efficiency, for both skill and 
quickness of labour, to the British workmen, so, if it is impossible to provide a full five 
years’ apprenticeship at these schools, arrangements should be always made with 
outside firms of good standing to take the students on as improvers to complete their 
apprenticeship under practical foremen Lads trained only for two or three years are 
bound to revert to old careless ways of working if they are not given the opportunity of 
such further improvement 

Me«han!cal cngil In the Presidency of Bombay, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces vv i^h 
Berar, no engine driving a factory can be worked by steam without having in charge a duly 
qualified engineer, holding a certificate of competency under their respective Acts, according 
to the size and power of the engine But in other parts of India, such as the Madras 
and Bengal provinces, no such laws are enforced, and in these latter districts frequently 
engines ot over 2,000 B H P , driven by several large boilers at high pressures, work, 
day after day, mills where there are large numbers of hands employed, without having 
a certificated engineer on the premises Aso large factories are now working in India 
driven by highly complicated machinery, having their motive power other than steam 
but equally as dangerous, such as gas, water power generating electricity, etc , without 
a certificated engineer being in charge, and of this the law takes no notice 

Yet if certificated engineers are necessary to be in charge of steam driven machinery 
V in one province they are equally necessary elsewhere, and not only in charge of steam- 

driven plants, but also where other motive pow er is employed, for the protection of life 
and property , 

The provinces which require engines to be m charge of certificated engineers hold 
examinations at their respective centres and issue certificates of competency, but there is no 
uniformity at all in these examinations The Bombay Board of Examiners will not recog- 
nize certificates issued under the Central Provinces Act, or accept students who have 
passed through a three years’ course at the Amraoti Technical Institute, or a four years’ 
course at the Nagpur Engineering School The Central Provinces Board accept 
the Bombay certificates, but require an engineer to go to Nagpur and pay a fee, 
upon which they give him a certificate under their Act, without examination There is no 
uniformity either with regard to the nature of the examinations, which vary according to 
to the Board of Examiners who set the papers, with the result that candidates have to 
study up at least 6 different text books and must be coached in all sorts of questions m 
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order to get through the verbal examinations, as it is not infrequent that these examiners 
put questions to candidates, not with a view of ascertaining their practical knowledge of 
engineering, but with the idea of failing them if it possibly can be done , therefore a 
1st class Certificate obtained under one Boiler Act may not at all bear the same \alueas one 
under another Act It often happens that a man failing to pass at Nagpur goes to Bombay and 
gets his certificate there, then by paving his fee at Nagpur can get a Central Provinces certi- 
ficate without further examination, or if he fails at Bombay he goes to Cawnpore and gets 
a United Proiinces certificate, which both the Bombay and Nagpur Boards, 1 belie\e, will 
recognize, although as 1 mattei of fact the examinations at Cawnpore aie i oted for 
beincr considerably easier fo pass than those at the other places But an engineer 
holdino- a Central Provinces certificate cannot be employed m the Bombay Presidency 
in charge of engines and must be re examined there if he happens to get transferred to 
a factory in that province A n echanic in another province, such as Southern India, 
where there is no Board of Examiners and working with owners who require a certificated 
engineer to be in cha ge of machinery, although this is not required by law, has to go to 
Bombav as ihe nearest centre to qualify 

Examinations for certificates under these various Boiler Acts are held in the verna- 
cular as well as in the English language, and interpreters are generallv employed to translate 
the necessary questions into the native language for the candidates and retranslate the 
answers for the examiners This, in my opinion, is open to considerable fraud and 
should be done away with, especially for the oral examinations, at lea A for ist and 2 nd 
classes, as I have personally found men holding certificates whose knowledge of engineer- 
ing certainly did not justifv their passing the qualifying examinations and on inquiry 
ascertained that they had passed in the vernacular only 

A remedy for this unsatisfactory state of affairs IS to be found by following the lines 
of the Board of Trade, which examines engineers and grants certificates of competency not 
only in England but in a good many sea-port towns in the British possession They have 
sets of examinalion papers printed on arithmetic, elementaries and drawing, which are 
revised and added to from time to time from the head office in London, and a candidate 
knows that no matter whether he is examined in London, Gla-govv, Bombav, Hongkong, or 
Sydney, he will have one of these papers on each subject given him to answer, therefore 
he has not to study six or seven different text books but only one which gives these 
papers, such as Reed’s Engineers' Hand Book He is therefore able to go direct from 
the eno'ine room of his ship to the examination room with a fair amount ot confidence, 
if he h'as been studying at sea in liis spare time, that he wall pass his examinations The 
only part m which the examiners have at all a free hand is in the verbals, but even then 
a certain line of questioning IS always followed with the view of ascertaining the candi- 
dates practical abilities So I consider all these examinations under the Provincial 
Boiler Acts should be standardized on these lines, as engineers m charge of out-of-way 
factories have very little time at their disposal to study for the higher qualifications and 
often remain content with their 2 nd class certificate rather than incur h avy expenses 
in paying a coach or buv mg a lot of text books w hich they can ill afford, w ith the hopes of 
belntJlud^.y enough to hit upon the right ones, when in the examination room of these 
various Boards 

The Board of Trade examiners in all British Possessions are practical marine 
enoineers holding Chief or Extra Chief h ngineer’s certihcates 1 sued by that Boai d and 

therefore are fully competent to examine candidates for such certificatis The Boarc of 

Examiners under the Bombay Boiler Act has always at least two marire engini ers holding 
Board ot Trade Chief Engineer's ceriificates, and the other members are generally Indian 
marine officers, or hold 1st class certificv^es under their own Act, but the other inland 
Boards who probably are not so fortunately situated to secure the se. vices of such 
engineers, consist chiefly of civil, railway and public works department engineeis who, 
in most cases, do not hold my certificate under their own Acts Therefore, if the exami- 
nations were* standardized throughout India on Board of Trade lines and made more 
independent of the actual examiners, the certificates resulting from these examinations 
would become of equal value and readily be made availaole throughout India 

I would therefore advocate reforms on the following lines — 

(fl) There should be a uniform law throughout India requiring properly cerlificat- d 
engineers to be in charge of all engines driving factories which come under 
the Indian Factory Act independent of their motive power and according 
to the B H P of such engines 

(i) The present examining boards should be done away with and a Head Bo^rd 
of Examiners established for the whole of India which would driwup 
examination papers on the lines of the Board of Irade and appoint two or 
more local examiners, who must be practical, suitable and certificated 
engineers (engineers holding Board of Trade certificate being given the 
preference), at various centres to hold the examinations and on then repoits 
the Head Office would issue the certificates of competency Ihis Head 
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Board should also have full powers, like the Board of Trade, to with- 
draw or suspend such certificates if, after proper enquiry, they found 
that serious accidents had occurred through incoinpetency or carelessness 
of a certificaLed engineer Ihe Head oflice shou'd also have power to deal 
Mith false certificates, misuse of ccrtihcatrs, etc 

(f) All technical schools throughout India for training students to qualify for 
the e\aniinations under the Boiler Act be recognired by tins Head Board, 
iihicli would have them inspected from time to time, recene annual reports 
of results of the work, and, if necessary, re\ ise the courses of study so that 
the passing out certificates given to the students on lea /mg the school would 
be aiailable at an\ centre of examination throughout India 

[d) Lxaminations for certificates of competency should he held only in the English 
language 


Oral Ejtdcitcc^ \C*h Dect.inb<*y gi6 

Piesident — Q You say, ‘ Those fresh from Goieriinient schools have a tendency to 
think tliemsehes far supe lor to other tradesmen, demand absurd w'agcs and seem to 
have bteii too much petted whilst being triined ” What schooK have you had men 
from ? — A 1 h ivt haU m'’ii irom the technical colleges in the Bombay Province That was 
some years ago when I was doun iliere in the P 0 DocLiard , and a few up here 
I found very much tlie same sorr of thing 

O Have 1 ou had any recent experience of that kind ’ — A \es 

Q You think that the men who are now turned out of the Victoria Jubilee Institute 
are am better ^ — 4 I have not had am recent experience ot the Victoria Jubilee Institute 

Q Have you not Had anv men from the Victoria Jubilee Institute?—^ Not very lately , 
some time ago I had some, fresh from that school After they knock about the world they 
lose that terdency to superiority 

Q We are all like that when we leave college ’ — A Yes 

Q Do you think there has been any improvement lately? — 4 I don’t chink from my 
recent expenerce there has been very much , at least not noticeable 

Q The School of Ilandicraits here has had a too short existence for you to 
judge ’> — A Yes, y ou cannot judge from that 

Q Wc were told in Bengal that there was no real csll for tliese certificates of com- 

petenci on the p^rt of iiiechanicai engineers and those ui charge of boilers The 

number of accidents had been so small that a'lythiiig in the form of a certificate would 
not remove anv real dangei and that there was on the part of the people in Bengal no 
real grievance? — A Very likely If y'ou have no ceitificated engineers, how can you tell 
about accidents’ 

The Chief Inspector of Explosives thinks that the number of accidents is so small 
that th ere is no real call for ceitificates? — A Why do the other provinces insist upon it? 

Q That IS what we want to know from you? — A The other provinces insist upon it, 
not only oa account of life but on account of the damage to valuable property An 

industry -eqmnng an outlay of capital (or machinerv vvill not pay unless that 

machinery IS kept in proper wo’-kiiig order to give its maxiraiim outturn at minimum 
working cost To attain this object property trained and csrcificated engineers are 
required to be in charge of it 

You have a recognised standard ’ — A Our firm would not have an engineer, unless 
he was certificated, in charge of a factory They have something then to go on 

£> You think the examination ought to be made more uniform and controlled through 
the whole of India, j e , a uniform standa'^d’ — A That is my idea 

Q You have pointed out certain occasions on which the actual regulations can be 
dodged? — A It is ridiculous I would have the whole on a uniform standard 

Q Do you get many accidents due to the inefficiency of the man in charge of the boiler 
or engine? — A We don’t, because we have certificated engineers always looking after 
them , but I have heard of many accidents in the case of engineers without certificates 
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Q It IS rather significant that where thc\ ha\e no ce'tificated engineers, the number 
of accidents IS negligible ’ — A I cannot say about Bengal M3 c\penence some 3'ears ago 
in Southern India was that there were constant accidents happening to machinery and 
boilers on occount of not ha\ ing certificated engineers in charge fherc were no acci- 
dents reported to Factory Inspectors, but they were neaertheless there 

Q Apart from accidents there is a certain amount of degeneration of the machinery ? 
~A Yes 

Q Does this standa-'d of eaamination result in the men working up their profession in 
such a way that they w'ould become ot greater \alue to aou ? — '.I Vatural'y they get 
educated, as they would have to learn a certain amount of technical things, and are better 
men for having learned it, unless they learned it off like parrots 

Q You look upon Madras and Bengal as the two backward provinces ’ — A I do 

Q They have engines of over 2000 HP driven by men without cert'fi-ates ’ — A I 
have seen that very often 

Dr E Hopktnson — 0 Is it the practice in India to insure boil rs against accident ? 
— A Against accident ? No, I don’t think they do, not as a rule 1 don’t thin! anv insurance 
company would take it up It is not like it is at home where they insure against accident 
and insist upon the engineer being properly certificated 

Q The home companies do not extend their operations to India ’ — 4 They ceitainly 
do not to my knowledge 

Q Would you suggest that it woula be a desirable thing if the Government of India 
set up some machinery for examining the boilers themsehes ? — A They do e\a,mme the 
boilers themselves every year The Senior Inspector of Boilers and the Junio'" Inspector 
of Boilers do that throughout India, including Madras and Bengal 

Q What officers of Government carry this out ? — A Inspectors of Boilera they call 

them 

Q You say Bengal and Madras are exceptions ’ — A Ihey have Inspectors of Boilers, 
but not certificated engineers in charge They only put half the Act in force 

Q Do 3 ou consider the Government Inspectors efficient ? — A I don’t trust them my- 
self, and generally go and see to things myself , but still I think them generally efficient 

Q In case a boiler explodes, is there a Government enquiry ? — A Yes, ahvays 

Q And if there is any fault attributable to the owners, how i& that brought home to 
them ? — A It would be brought home if they had certificated engineers I y suspending their 
certificates, ; ^ , if an engineer had a first class certificate, ihev would give him a 2nd 
class If he had a 2nd class they wmuld take it awa3' for six months, as they do at sea 

President —Q Is it brought home to nobody ’—/I How can v ou bring it home to the 
owner ? He pays for the expenses of the enquiry, and that is all At home they are 
fined 

Dr E Hopktnson — Q You are acquainted with the work of the Manchester Steam 
Users’ Association, which is an association which does not exist for profit, but lor 
promoting the proper inspection of boilers Do you think there is need for suui an 
association m India ? — A I don’t think so, because they don’t make boilers in India 
get them out from home You get the Leeds or Manchester certificate which is accepted 
out here 

Q Do you consider that the inspection here in India is done efficiently by Government ’ 
A Yes , at home it is not done by Government , it is done by the insurance company 

Q The examination which you refer to applies only to the men who are attending 
boilers , at does not apply to men who are attending steam engines ’ — .1 It applies to both 
It depends on the sire of your engine, what class of engineer you require Up to a 
60 H P engine you want a 2iid class, over 60 a first class 

Q Is that a rule in the Central Provinces ’ — A Yes, and in most of the other prov 

inces 

Q Do you consider the 33 stem ought to be extended to other classes of machinery? 

A I think it ought to be extended to gas and other power plants which are just as danger- 
ous as steam or more so There are a good many gas plants in India, but I would restrict 
it to prime movers. 
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Hon ble Sit R N Mookeriee — Q With reference to sub-jnragraph [d) at the end of 
your written evidence “ E\annnations for certificates of competency should be held only 
in the English language” , do you include all the common native 1 indals who work 
boilers , should they be compelled to pass an examination in English?— Not to work the 
boiler, but the man in charge, he must be a certificated engineer 

O 111 Bengal lots of the big steamers are plied b) Indians from Goalundo to Assam 
They~gtt Rs 100 and Rs 150 pay, but they don’t know English’ — A Then thes don't pass 
any examination 

O Oh X es, the} pass e carninations, and are competent men Tney are captains , only 
because thc> don’t know English they are called son.fclhing else? — A They must have a 
special arrangement by which they are given a special examination under one language 
We have a dozen different languages, how can ^ou c\j ect these men to pass 

Q On these light railways all the drivers are Indians They don’t unde-stand English, 
but tli^ey drive their engines all, right They are certificated? — A 1 hen you r-ust have 
special arrangements for examining them 

Q Then you don’t make it compulsory tiiat every man must pass in English ? — 
A Every man who passes these present examinatioi s 

Q But how about these light railways ? — A They must make special arrangements 
There is no special examination , it is only this examination which every one must pass 

Q I know of light railways oier thousand miles, but have never heard of an accident 
for want of the driver not knowing English’ — A \ou must have special arrangements for 
examining these men 

Mr C E Low — Q How many hands have ’you got in your Shegaon v.orkshop? — 
A About 18 to 20 

Q Do you take any apprentices in ?~/J Yes 

Q Where do you get them from ? — A They are generally sons of some of our old men, 
our old foremen 

Q What education do they get before they come in ? — A Some get a better education 
than others Some of them have passed, and others have only studied up to the 4th and 
5th standard , others the 3rd standard 

Q Most of them have got a vernacular education ? — A Yes 

Q Do any of them know English? — A A few 

Q Have they had any previous technical training at all ? — A No, they just come to 

me straight from school 

° > 

President — Q If they don’t know English, thev could not quali y for this certificate 
of yours ? — A No, they certainly could not I am taking them as mechanics, not as 
engineers 

Q You are not taking up men of the kind that vou contemplate who would take this 
first class certificate? — A 1 don’t give them any theoretical knowledge I only take them 
up as mechanics, to become turners and fitters * 

Q Are there any facilities at Shegaon for them to get training ?—A No, they would 
have to go to Amraoti I generally recommend one ir two to go to Amraoti 

Are you on the Board of the Amraoti institution yourself? — A Yes, I am 

Q Do you send on any of your “apprentices for training? — A I have not so far I 
have It in mind 

Q Your apprentices don’t pay a premium ?— // No, we pay them , we start them on 
Rs 7 a month 

Q They are not exactly apprentices?— /4 No, w- don’t bind them We call them 
apprentices and give them Rs 7 a month We keep them for four or five years, if they 
stay and turn them into worknen -- 

Mr C E Low — Q Can you tell me what kind of men are coming to the Amraoti 
Institute? — A They are very well educated Thev know their theon very welL We 
have three engineers now whom 1 have taken on lately from Amraoti Institute 
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^ How long Iia\t \’ou bitii on the Committee '^ — A About | jears 

I’revious to that there- were no technical men on the Comniiltee ? — A No, there 
onlv the E iiblic Worka Dejiartment engineers 

appointment on the Committee of teehnical men will have a good 
result i~A Thej seem to think I am a benefit 


^ at share do you’- Committee ‘ake in making the training more practical^ 

oatside work, repairing for the surrounding factories The\ are 
now getting a good deal of outside work 

Q Have you a good number of Brahmin boys?— H Yes 

htflp^r shape all right 5 — A Yes, I have got two of them as engineers With a 

iittle practice they will make quite good engineers 


Witness No 143 

^ 1 //- D Cogga 7 t, Chairmatt of the Ceyitral Trovutccs and Berar Mining Association, 

Kamptee 


Written CDtdence 


Minii ^ a' ^ >^sptesentattve of the Central Provinces and Berar 

Association, to give my opinion on such matters referred to in the list of questions 
oncern the manganese mining industry of the Central Provinces 


riiese rules as applying to the manganese mining industry have as a whole worked 
satisfactorily, and such suggestions as I now make are with a view to tne enlargement of 
t eir scope as regards exploration and the encouragement of prospecting on a larger scale 
•nan appears to be possible under the rules in their present form 


Mining and Pros- 
pecting Rule:,, 1913 


, the old form of exploring license should he restored, ■^ith 

moaincations, giving the holder the exclusive right to a prospecting license or a mining lease 
over any portion covered by the license 


Although under the existing rules there is no limit to the area which may be granted 
under a prospecting license, it is stated that it will be restricted to such an extent of land 
as may be reasonably required for bond fide prospecting purposes Under the old rules 
it IS laid down that in the case of manganese ore no concessionaire will ordinarily be 
granted an area of more than 5 square miles on a prospecting license in any one district, 
so that in determining the area to be granted under the existing roles the procedure wou’d 
probably be influenced by this principle, and it is scarcely likely that more than say ten 
times the originally specified area would be granted Even this would not be sufficient 
for the object in view, whichjis to afford greater facilities for prospecting on a larger and 
more scientilic basis, for no capitalist would embark on operations necessitating the 
employment of a highly paid staff necessarv to thoroughly explore a large area unless they 
were assured of protection against the fruits of their enterprise being reaped by others who 
may be watching their operations » t- ^ 


have suggested above that an area of even 50 square miles would not be sufficient 
encouragement for prospecting on a large and scientific basis, and this applies not only to 
Uic wilder and hitherto unexplored parts of the country, but to those in the vicinity of well- 
known d^osits, for it must be remembered in connection with the latter areas that all out 
cropping deposits have already been taken up, and the discovery of any that may he below 
he surface would entail boring with skilled labour and scientific knowledge to direct it 
In view of the expense involved m such operations, I do not think that concessions 
extending over 100 to 500 square miles would be unreasonable, and even were it possible 
to grant such areas under a prospecting license, the surface fee leviable, and which 
varies from i anna to Re i per acre per annum, would be prohibitive 

It may be contended that the adoption of my suggestion would mean the degeneration 
I license into a prospecting license, but I do not propose that the former 

should cany with it the same privileges as the latter, vts , the liberty to remove ove up to 
a quantity which may, at the discretion of the Commissioner, extend to 10,000 tons with the 
resultant surface disturbance, but that an exploring license shoula restrict operations to 
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purelv cNp'onng \\or!v Such as tlie clipping of ilic sun icc of rock nitli 1 hammer and 
boung, uhich does not iinohe my serious surface disturbance, and to the rtmo\al of onI\ 
sucli qinntitics of mineral as may be nciessars tor specimens, or samples for analysis, 
at the discretion of the local autliorit) 

As regards the fees to be eharged for such licenses, I think tiiat the\ shetdd be as 
modeiate oS possible, but that a substanlinl security deposit sliou'd be dcina d ed to 
deter unsuitable persons from appljmg for them 

1 he length of time* foi whieli such licenses should be grinted ma\ be goxerned b^ 
the nature of the couiUrj to be esplored and the probiblc distribution of minerals therein 

The adoption of the form of lieense suggested may also be the means of eiiro uraging 
the seareh for minerals in Native States, where the iieid for the grant of larger areas 
for t! e purpose is even greater than iii British ternto-v, ind \ here, owing to the 
mining polic) being to i gre it extent modelled on th it of tin Govirnmeiit of India, 
concessions tor barge ireas are not alway^ obtain ible 

The '‘pcgjjiuc Tile s\ stem of “pegging out,” although providid for HI till Mining Rules, has not vet 
ouf’ctchinis been brought into force ill the Ceiitr il Provim vs, and I would suggest that this should be 
done and made applicable to eoneessioiis for ill iniiieraL to ivoid the possible loss of s 
portion of or even the whole of a valu ible deposit through an error in p-eparing a plan, 
although the claimant ma\ have <;oiie to gre It expense and trouble in proving it buch 
ca^Cs Inve occurred in these provinies 

Projicciing iiccn-ies (. ndvr the existing rules 1 eoncissionaire vv In has alrcail^ held a prospecting license 
ovvranj particular area (01 the full period of three voirs, iiicl"ding ih. extensions 
pern issible under the rules, cannot be grinted i jirospecti ig license ovlT the same 
area or anj part thereof should he apph lor it aii) subseijiient time Thisbeirs 

hatdlj on a coiicc» 5 iona.re who, luviiig ilnad) prospected such an area to the best 
of Ins ibilitv in the time allowed linn, lakes up i portion ot it imdei a mining 

lease •'nd finds as a result of his subsequent mining operaiioiis tint the vieposit extends 
bejond Ins boniidanes but not with suflieieiitl) di finite iiidivations to justitj hn appl\ing 
for an exUrsion of liis nni’iiig le isi L nles he is prepaied to lake up a further area under 

a mining lease and to p"*) tlead rent on land tint inigiit evtiitu illv turn out to be barren, 

lie is aebarred from further prosptvtinp' the area snrroiiiuling his niinv, in the Iiglit of the 
knowledge md cxperivncv giinev! b) operations coiidneted bv him iinc'er hm inining lease 
1 V oiild, tlu refert , sugnest that the grant of a fiirtlnr pro .peeling liieiireto a concessionaire’ 
over an ircatlathas ilreadv been held ii,d rcliuqnished b) him sloidcbe made possible, 
provmcd tnat he h is taken up a niinuig h is,, therein, vvor! ed it 10 the sitmt etion of the 
Local Government, that a period of ray one )eir has elapsed since the expiry ot tie 
original prospecting license, and tint there is no other applic iiit for it at tiie time 

Londpohej Considerable difficultv has been felt in the operation of sittion 151 ol th^ Central 

Provinces Land Revenue Act Phis stclion .is it .lands at present does not conier on Goveri- 
ment the povv er to enforce entry on priv ate 1 ind under w Inch no jiart of the niinenl hes uid 
Government therefore are unable to grant extensions ot mining leases over land that mijr 
subscquenll) be found to be csSenti il for the proper development and workiig of a mine, 
sueii is tie disposal of vv isti 1 understand, however tint the ameaJnieut ot the law 
in this xoi iiectioii is under eoiisidi ration, but I mention tl e matter as it has in uiiportant 
Le .ring oil mining interests in these Provinces 

A^cquisition^ nU*' I vcntcri tosiig^ist that provision should Le mad lor the arrjuisitio 1 on heh dt of 

vtays °sn'(f ’ tram pnv ite indiv iduals or companies, of land required bv them for the eonstructioii of light 
waj. railways or tramwavs for the transpoit ot mmeril to existing r ill, vav' Or vvaterwavs, 

iirovidcd that the importance 01 the imncral and the interest-, involved justify it 

Railway freigUs Tl e recent enhancement ot freight on maiiganes.. ore is \ii wed with toiisiderable 
anxiety Liidcr present conditions when there 1 no competition vviMi foreign sources or 
supply, exporters -’re able, IS m the ease of sei freiglits, to pass the mere ise ui railwav 
freight on to the consumer but when normal conditions are restored and foreign compe- 
tition resumed, it vv ill place exporters ot Indian mangiiiesi ore, at a serious disadvantage 
and make impossible the export of the lower grades of ore of which a consider ible quantity 
has been exported III ihe past, and of which a much larger quantit) must in future be 
exported if the anticipated demand for this mineral IS to be met \lthough the raiiwa. 
..utliont'es will no doubt follow the course of events iiid ni il e such adjustii cuts in the 
rates as may be necessary in order not to hamper the industry, it is a ni.atter of such 
vital importance that I venture to draw the attention of the Commission to it 

Training of labour As far as the supervision of nulling oper itioiis is concerned, I do not consider that 

an supervision the need for trained subordin.atc stall has yet made ilselt felt These operations are 
generally conducted under the supervision of niuiing engineers trained 111 England, with 
the assistance of Anglo-Indian or Jntlian subordinates who usually receive on the manganese 
mines themselves the short practical training necessarv to qualify them for their duties 
Beyond this, so long as the extraction of manganese ore is confined to open cast working— 
and underground mining for tins mineral is a remote contingenev — no higher form of 
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triining is called for It is, houever, m regard to mechanical labour and supervision that a 
want has been felt, a uant that is likely to grow as the mines get deeper and the adoption 
of machinery lor pumping and haulage bfcoinej more general, and it is in Ihe training of 
such labour that Government assistance uould be valuable 

There is at present a Government School of Engineering at Nagpur under the control 
of the Department of Education, which has the essentials of great utility provided its scope 
can be enlarged Us character at present is, I understand, purely educational, and the 
opportunities afforded the students for gaining the practical experience necessary to fit 
them for emplo3inent in industrial enterprises are extremelv limited This, it appears to 
me, might be remedied by giving the school greater facilities for taking in work from mills, 
mines and other available sources, than it has at piesent owing to the small number 
of experienced workmen it emplo}s, thus giving the students greater opportunity 
for studying practical methods from more experienced workmen The school should also 
be able to send students out with experienced workmen to attend to jobs at mills and mines, 
thus giving them a more intimate and practical knowledge of the requirements of the 
industries in which they are likely to find employment in future, so tint while assisting 
these industries themselves the income from such work would probably make the 
institution sell-supporling or in any case assist Government in carrying out the additions 
mfDsonnel and that would be necessary to increase the scope and efficiency of 

the school ' 

1 V enture to suggest that the interests of an institution conducted on the semi-com- 
meitnl lines indicated would be better served if it were placed under the control of the 
Department of Industries, which is in closer touch with the industries of the province than 
the Department of Education can be expected to be, and which has a more intimate and 
practical knowledge ot then requiiements At the same time 1 would auvccate nothing 
that would deprive the institution of its educational value 

Ornl C mhneet iCtn Diccmba 1916 


Pusulenc — Q You sav ‘ under the existing rules i concessionaire w ho h is Already iield 
a prospecting license over any particular area foi ihc full period of three jears including 
the e\t< nsioiis permissible under the rules cannot be granted a prospecting license over the 
same area or ail) part tht-eof should he apply tor it at any subsequent time ’ What rule 
aie vou quoting’ It cannot be the Goveri ment of India rules? — A It is one of the rules 
provided loi the grant of prospecting liccnse-> according to which a license is granted for 
one ye ir bv the Collector in the first instance and renewed at his discretion fora furtl or 
maximum period of t vo years 

0 Tint ruL doe-, not prevent anvbodv fioni applvnig for the same land again unless vou 
put into it a mt ailing th it w is never intended As I sci the rule there is rothing excluding 
the man fi 0111 ipplying it a subsequent period ? — 4 U does not seem so from the wording of 
the ruU b it in prictiee that is not tlie e isc 

O A tase ot tint kind ought to be bioughl to the notice of the Government 'kousug- 
gesL that [iiovision sliould be made for the acquisition of hnil for individuals or companies 
for the eoiistuiction of light railways and tramways In a ease of that kind would you make 
these light r iilw lys a public thoroughfare or only for the use of the company^ itself 
— A I shoul 1 ma'..e them public thoroughfares as far as the carriige of the minerals they 
were originally intended tor art con..erned 

Q Or anything which Is appropriate? — A Ills a question of rolling stock, as stock 
suitable toi inmeraL would not be suitable for such commodities as gram or timber In the 
case of a tramway rav company constructed about lo years ago, Government could only let 
us have the sides ot the public road and Government Foiest land free They could not 
help us to acquire land for diversioi’s from the public load where they were necessary 
through privately owned land We had very great difficulty in obtaining land for this line 

Q Would that line hav e been of any use to the public m carrying from other mines for 
instance ? — A It was actually used for carrying manganese ore from all the mines in the 
JBliandara Distiiet and some in the Balaghat District 

Q That would bt i case where the Local Government could have exercised its power 
undei the Land Acquisition Act’ — A It was regarded as i private tramway from the begin- 
ning and Government said they could not help us It made Tumsar Road Station on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railwav the hi gest manganese exporting station in India and perhaps mthe 
world We carried nearly two-hundred thousand tons of ore per annum The line eventually 
turned out to be of great public utility and it has now been purchased bv the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway 
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Q Itlnsnov become i public line’ — / Ye 

Q One c in undcrbtTiul the objections lli it nni be r used in tlu r ise of the I nid Xcijmsi- 
tion \et belli used to acquire Hnd for one private i ompain but if the line is.ervins' other 
(ompinus iiid is of obvious jiiiblic iitililv the local Goviriiiin-iit would iiiteipret the rules 
"enerously ’ — A We st itcd in our origiiul appluation lint vvi were [irepared to larrj ore 
for other companii s on the same terms as our own, but Governiiienl did not mp’) the 
Land Acquisition Act 

Q Regarding } our poult about the frei/ht of in iimiiese — IS it oiih i war measure’ 

— 'I We hope .o, but the reasons given by the iJeii,- 1 ! Nagpur Railw i) were th it tliecMsting 
rates did not pav their riilwav for the trouble involvid in this Iriflie, on aceeunt ol the 
short leads over their own raihvav I he Rid \ iv Board, however, gave us the issurinee, 
when we protested, that the railway would no doubt follow tin i ourst of events ind mike 
such re-idju.tnionts in freiglit rs iniy be neiessirv in order not to 'iseourage Inc tralhe 

Q You are a little happier over tint va"tie promise Dovouknowwhv the pegging out 
s\ stem has not been adopted in the Ccutril Provinces’ — // Since s.iuiin ' in m written 
ev idcnce I have found a letter from the becretari it giv mg the Chief Commi-sioiier's re isons 
for not adopting llic pegging out sv-tii 111 llnslettir ippears to li ive bee i lost sight of m 
tile rceords of the Mining \ssocialioi llidlheeii aware of its existeiiec 1 would have 
relerred to the reasons giv< n 

Q Does that letter give fairlv substantial reasons to tlie satisf lelion of the ksaoeiation ’ 
— A 1 think the difficulties inticipalcd there might bi overcome 

Q What were the difficulties ai ticipaled ’ — I The principal difueulty was that pegs or 
other marks might be altered or obliterated by i mil prospector and tliat such an act 
could not in the present state of the law be in ide a penal olfeiiec 

(p Could not the prospector have Ins eertihcate of ipprov al cancelled ’ I he certilicatc 
of approval is better than any legislation that could be devised \n> defaulter would have 
his name* struck off in tlu ncM year’s list’ — i Yes 1 think that v oiih! be a suflicieiit 
deterrent 

Q Do you think then that the tunc has arrived when the Local Government ought to 
declare m respect of any specified area the system of pegging out cliinis Do youihinlc 
It would be an advantage to (he ii ining eoininunity in tlie Central Provinces’ — 
A Undoubtedly it would be 

IS that the view of v our Association ’ — .J \es 

You want the areas that ireusiiallv given out for prospecting to be increased Don’t 
you think that people will take up more areas than they can man tgc and that they should 
Ivc made to pay a corresponding rate, to act as a deterrent in the case of persons yyho do 
not intend to really prospect? — d \ lieayy security deposit would lia\e the effect of keeping 
out any but S^);a fide prospectors 

Q If any area is taken up for prospecting there is nobody in llie vyorld who can sav 
whether that IS a justifiable prospecting proposition or not until It is actually prospected 
and that cannot be under one year plus two extensions The land might be held up 
igamst the honest yvorktr for something like three years ? — d It is ccrtamly-a danger that 
has to be reckoned \yith, but if Government would use more discrimination as to the 
persons to whom such licenses should be granted I think that danger would be renio\ed 

Q Discrimination of that kind means the discrimination of the District Officer That 
will introduce a difficulty, if discrimination is exercised very carefully it will mean 
considerable delay in obtaining licenses, and as you know the principal complaints made 
against the old rules were practically due to the inordinate delay in obtaining licenses 
If you increase the machinery for investigating the man’s b6na fides vou introduce an 
oppoitunily for delay Do you think there is a compensating advantage in your proposal? 
— A I do not think that there would be any serious delay if this discretion is given to the 
District Officer fn any case a very large area would be necessary before any one would 
undertake the boring operations that would be necessary on a large and expensive scale 
to ascertain whether any deposits existed in the areas 1 have in view” 

' Q In a case of that kind, which IS exceptional, the Local Government has power to 
extend the area to anything it likes ’ — A Yes, but under the existing rules a surface fee 
ranging from one anna to one rupee an acre per annum is chargeable and m the case of 
a large area this would be prohibitive 
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O Don’t you think that bv a le\y of this kind vou prevent the speculator and keep him 
aloof~ A rent of this kind would force the man to discriminate between good and useless 
ground, that is to say, it would be taken up only by professional men and not speculators 
— 4 In the case of certain areas it would be very difficult to e\ercise such discrimination 

and considering the large area over which mineral IS distributed in the Central Provinces 

I think it would be a heavy ta\, in the case of manganese ore especially 

O Don t you think there will be a danger that one particular company might get the 
practical monopoly of all the minerals l—A In considering the grant of such concessions 
due req-ard may be had to the distribution of mineral in the area applied for and they siou 
apply only to areas where deposits are probablv at a considerable depth below e 
surface 

Q Will \ on send us tor confidential consideration the description of the particulai 
ground that you have in mind ? — A Yes subsequently sent a co nmunica on on 

'ne subject -tohich is conjidential ) 

Q We quite understand vour difficulty in giving any more particulars just now because 
that would affect the objects which the Association has in view Speculators may come 
in and take up the land and sit upon it ^ — A I do not think speculators would ° ^ ® 

up the land if there was a very heavy security deposit That will have a deterren 
effect 

Q Security deposit is the cheapest thing in the world You have onlv to 
Gov eniiiient paper and you are earning interest all the time’ 4 It migh e stiou a e 
that the deposit should be in cash 

Q That would be very hard ’—/I That is where the deterrent ellect comes in 

Q You say that it is very' difficult to pay from one anna to one rupee an acre and yet 
you want a deposit m cash ? — A A prospecting license for three years over too square 

miles would, if onlv two annas per acie were charged, mean a surface fee ol Ks 24,000 

That would prevent people from prospecting at all 

Q If a cc npany wants one hundred square miles to prospect for one mineral it must 
be a fairly gluttonous company It is jirobablv keeping some body out? A t is 
reputable people that should be granted such a concession, but it it means pay ment ot 
Rs 24,000 as a premium merely to be allowed to prospect an area, no one "ou inv 
of paying that sum There are areas without any surface indications which might pay o 
prospect and I think ought to be prospected 

Q By expensive boring’ — A Yes 

Q Do you mean to say that after the boring is done at the expense ot the company and 
thert. IS an indication of the nature of the land then other people ■would come in an reap 
the adv antatre 7 — A Yes 1 mean that a sufficiently large are i would be necessary to secure 
to the prosp"ector the fruits of his enterprise and preyent others who may haye been 
merely watching his operatio s from coming in and reaping the benefits 

Ur C E Loio —0 I understand that what you haye in mind is that ov er fairly exten- 
sive areas all visible deposits are being worked, but there arc probably others on ot ler 
parts of the same horizon which are below the surface and so it requires deep boring o 
find out the me In that case y ou would not require a mining lease for the whole 
500 square miles or whate\et it is but onlv for a reasonable number o proposi ions 
~4 Thatis my idea Manganese ore is distiibuted over a wide area is no in 
continuous bands for any great distance 

O Do you think that this IS a case in which Government itself should put dow'ii the 
borings ’ — A I see no reason whv they should not ^ 

Q And then who would have the benefit’— -d They might give it to the highest 
bidder 

Q Do you admit Indian members into your Association ’ — A Yes 

Q How many’ — A \bout hall the members are Indians 

Q You think it IS an advantage to your Association to have Indian members? A I 
think it IS a decided advantage 
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O I — While i-inplo^etl by the Conj^Lited Diotncta Bo ird foi [ti^Kad i \%vaMiiT 
jiibliuttcir in congested clistnctb I had in opportiinit) ol noting hot ll e lislu rnicn t ere 
enabkd to Occon L blnrcholdcrb in (islimg luggir'., \a!uc ^300 etch o, so L-'ch boar 
Ind cl CM of si\, 011c being i noniipcc of tlu Congested Di'-tricj Douu 

The bi\ bad c acli one share in the boat, f > regains di\i‘'ion ot prolit^ from s''Ic ot 
each caul , after ill cNCeibC;. Ird been met, sneh a- rcinirnuj boat, barfing net , lutervut 
on cajiiial etc 

The Congested Districts Doanl for Iitland, howcaer, d'd net ji the profit froi 1 s 
of caul to the cren it once, m the protoriion Ol 1 <'o e mb, Inu di\ ided the tut il aa'uc 
into eigl t parts, pacing each man J;i> ind withholding two shaus to mke. ’ tie 
capital 

In,! s waj mam c'e ws beeline joii l owners ol lie ooalo it’er a ocason 0- tao cl 
good hernn_, lislung 

Iieb at-rcniiiiud the properta of lie { on^cilt ii Districts Uoare’ until to 1! eO't 
of each DC t was paid np bathe 25 per Cent of profits acet nuilating in t! e Innela ot the 
Congestee Disittcts Pc ird , aahen the boat aa is clear it a, "j Inndeel oaer to the crew 

Q 6 —'a I long lb the boits were the Gorge. led Districts Ifoird's p-operta th,, 
crea.s < re t'c Ueel is cmploaed crews, being under direct eonlroi of i Longested Dis'r.els 
Boa.d’b I 'ling Inspector, is a fleet of he 'ring itshing boats Tlu fleet novsti'o t. e 
a axioiu li'l n g gronn is under his orders Ihis Inspector dso saav ih it boats mil iislucg 
gear Wert 1 e , t ni i proper .tate of repair, stores being ’ssued s' eli as in, 1.', etc, is 
req red ai c i barged to e leh India leUial boat 

O Is — \^ hen I w Is emploaeii b\ the Congested Districts Board forlnhul u ,i 
aaeaaing in'triictor in congested district, inj duties aac'e ti) tr , in we laers in the os. ot 
iniproaed 1 nd-looms, prodi'cing Doiiegil tweeds fins work aa is done b ireeting 
iniproaed looms in dilTcrent districts uul teaching a oung nie i liow to v ork ther , chei 
moaing or to other districts as required 

The cloth woaen by weaaers in Donegal aias ill sold at fairs held in diffe'eiit ce tres 
(01 ce a " 01 til in eacli centre, 

T he Coiigested Districts Board me isured af] ti),, cloth displa}ed tor sale it t ch 
fair to sale letion between bluer and seller, and I bad full charge of a staff eniploaeu fo" 
that pui pose \\ hile einp!o}ed in diflcreiit districts 1 hid opportunities ot notiiiTthe 
niclbods emploaid in teaching carpentrj b) the Congested Districts Board \n iiistrueto- 
n oai d about from district to district forming classes of yo ing men and giaing instruction 
hoaa to use tools, making ordinary farm appliances, also tables, chairs, stools and other 
things useu in cottages 

There were lace and knitting instructors also The lace instructors formed classes in 
their different distric,s, gate instruction in lace making ind were expected to oispo=e or 
work done 1 1 classes b' either calling on and showing the work to w holesale hou.-es m 
Belfast and Dublin, or sending samples by post all o\er the United Kingdom The 
pi pils I ere paid a scale of rates for the diflerent articles made, ind instruetoro were 
expected to make their classes self supporting from prolils on sales made 

The kmtiing industry was not done in this way, as this indiistri was in the hands of 
merchants in \arious districts in Donegal, who distributed to the cottars earn to be kni'tcd 
into hand 1 mt, sports coats, etc 

When a merchant wanted to open up a new district he applied to the Congested 
Districts Board fora knitting instructor to be placed in that district The Congested 
Districts Board invariably complied with such requests, as it enabled the women m the 
district to become w age earners, thus raising the standard of comfort in the district 


Sales agenciri 


Q 30 — My experience of sales agencies is that they are not a success, as comparea 
with aiy business having a whole time pud representatue The reason is that sales agencies 
have many firms or businesses whych they represent on a commission basis, and the\ are 
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apt to neglect an} one wliose goods do not sell rcodd" '>nd fo'low the line of kist resistance 
by pa) mg attention onl) to the rcad\ selling article, as it means good commission Mith 
little trouble or espenst A i\ hole time representative pud b) salai\ and commis-ion 
must sell to justify his holding Ins position uid ciniing liis salarv 

0 4^ — I am at present enplojed bv novernment as a textile e\pert in the Cential Training 
Provinces My duties are to tr) and improve the elTiciencv and skill of 1 and-loom “"4 
weavers in the Central Provinces bv suggesting any unproved mctl ods or ipphances 
vvherebv bettei vvoik can be produced 

Oil aiiival in the Cential Provinces two years ago to take up ni) work 1 found that 
the weavers ui no case usea fly shuttles- and I at once saw that this was the fiist thing to 
devote my attention to, as the use of the fly-shuttle wou'tl enable the weavcis to double 
their output as compared with their obsolete method of pushing shuttle through bv hind 
Before deciding on what form of improved sky to adopt, 1 visited Madias vvheie the 
Industrial Department have been attac! mg this problem successfully for over twelve vears 
I founti an excellent fly shuttle sley m use there, of which they have introduced ovei i2,ooG 
in twelve ve-’rs I decided, judging lioni my expciience of looms, that I could not do 
bettei thin introduce this slev in the Central Provinces, as it w is cheap (cost Rs 5) ind 
could be j-lacec, on a native loom without any trouble 

1 also found dobbies for working silk borders in use m Madras, without which fl\- 
shuttle sleys cannot be adopted wheic fancy jntteru boideis are woven 1 bought s imples 
of sleys and clobbv andcngagid a weaving master familial with their working, to come 
to the Cential Provinces 

I have introduced ovei 50 slev s m the Cential Provinces, mstucting tlie v’eavers in 
their use This may seem a small number, but there has been a lot of j^rejudice to over- 
come, also there has been some difficulty in getting sleys made in the Central Provinces to 
withstand the great changes of temperature as compired with Madras, these changes cause 
the wood in shuttle race to warp or tw 1st I have had trouble also m getting sley-, m ide, 
as the piicc must be cheap, but hue new got a contractor to supplv on a fixed rate of six 
rupees each 

Dohbie <; — I have intioduccd eight Buggn Kuttan dolibics so far, and tliev aie 
giving every satisfaction , but have not vet got a good working model ol Ruifull dobby in 
work Tins pattern of border IS very popular in the Central Pioviiues, but the arrange- 
ment of the pattern makes it mechanically more difficult in working 

I am still working to gel a suitable design, and n.cantime I am pushing on the intro- 
duction of sleys amongst weavers of coarse material, who do not require dobbies 

There are vauoiis other improvements such as a warp beam, warping machine, etc , 
which also can be introduced , but as these do not apply so much to increased output, 

I am leaving them meantime until the weavers have become thoroughlv satislied with the 
advantages ot the fly-shuttle sley, when they will be more willing to adopt other suggestions 
offered by me 

Q no — 1 have been trained as a designer ot woollen gooc's, and since coming to the General 
Central Provinces, after seeing samples of wool grown here, I am satisfied that a good 
paying woollen industry could be stalled in the Central Provinces 


Undei instructions of tjie Direetcr of Agriculture and Industries I ordered a hand 
loom, suitable to weave woollen goods I bought vvaip ymm from Cawnpore Mills, 
United Provinces, and have had local wool handspun into weft varn by villagers, near 
Nagpur I have woven samples of cloth from these yams, and obtained a cloth similai to 
Donegal tweeds This cloth could bo sold as a handspun, handwoven tweed, suitable 
for sports coats, caps, ladies’ skirts, etc , as no dye is used, the colour would not fade under 
the Indian sun 


The cloth could be sold as cloth, 01 another industry could be introduced by engaging 
a cutter and dhurzies and taking up the making of sports coats, caps, ladies’ skirts, etc 
I am sure there is a trade opening in this respect, if one considers the enormous number of 
Norfolk sports coats worn by the students and educated classes in India, many of which 
are a very cheap mixture of cotton and shoddy The price paid for them is high, and the 
cloth I suggest making would be cheaper and with better wearing qualities 

I 1 ave been in touch with many firms in Scotland who have started making high- 
class ready-made sports garments from the same type of cloth with great success 


0! la 
supervt* 
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President — Q You have only been out a couple of }ears ^ — A Yes, two years 

Q So far as \ou arc able to saj, ha\c you got any grounds for hoping that you can 
improve the weaving school ? — A Yes, I have 

Q Have you seen any signs of iinprovenient f * — A h es, all the people who have 
talen up the improvements I li tve suggested, have stuck to them 

Q Do vou hnd among the people that I'lcr^* is a sort of amoition to take up improve- 
ments ? — A You find different classes of weavers Some don’t have much ambition We 
take a lot of trouble to get them to try these things, but they are prejudiced against 1 hem. 
Otliei weavers seem to be quite invious and have taken to them, but not verj readily 

< 

O Docs their indebtedness, in iny w ly, stand in thcir way ? — A 1 have never heard of 
that, ~bccaitse I give them the improvcnients on pavment by instalments, and they have 
always been able to pav their inst ilmeiits 

Q What IS )our complete oiitlit valued d ? — A \tlhe present time the complete outfit 
never goes above Rs 12 or 14 The flj-shutlle slej costs Rs 6, the shuttle i and the 
dobbies vary 111 price, the cheapest being Rs 380, vvliicli makes it Rs 1 0-8-0 lor the 
cheapest outfit 1 he more expensive dobbies bring it up i little more 

O fhey frequently introduce a few minor improvements on their own account ? — 1 Ob, 
V es , and some want more improvements than we aie willing to give 

Q Have they got any soit of association for marketing their goods Do they make 
a piece of cloth and Iiavvk it about for the rest of the week ? — 4 They take it into the 
ba/ar and sell d I am not so well acquainted with the marketing of the stuff 

Q The weaver spends a lot of time in the ba/ir ? — J Oh, yes, time is no object when 
it is a case of making a bargain 

<2 The bargain might be done by somebodv else, if tliere vjassomeco operative system 
of buying and selling ? — 4 That is so, if it could be 111 uiagcd It is a very difficult thing 
to gel the different weavers to get a uniform idea of v due 

(? You liavc not come across am afttnipl d co-operation among weavers ? — A Not 
among the weavers There arc some co opei alive menbers in Bbandara, but I have 
had nothing to do with the co oj crative society I have been working for them to take 
the impiovements 

<2 Ho you think tliat < o-operative societies would be of am use unless they are helped 
by teehnical men so that they might imjvrove tecliniLal methods as well as their hnancial 
eonddion ? — A Small co-opeiativc s< cietics would be of great use when the\ come to take 
niachincry, for instsiice, in cases where one machine would do for a collection of weavers, 
say a warping machine One weaver cannot buy i warping machine as one machine 
could supply a do^en weaveis or more Then a co operative society would be useful 

Q Would Kaiiiptee be a good place for you to st irt a co-operative society ? — A I 
should say d would 

0 W hat arc the weavers there, some Mahomcdaiis aud some Hindus ? — A Yes 

<2 Do <!ipv work together ? — I As far as I have seen they are quite friendly and 
would work well together 

d/; Chattuton — Q Have you any weiving school under your charge ? — A I have 
a demonstration place ui der my charge, where I can bring 111 a weaver from an outlying 
district aud give him instructions It is not a large school in the sense schools generally are 
^h work IS to go into the bazar and teach him there If In- is too far out, and wishes to see 
the working of the loom, I bring him in, give liim instructions and allow him something for 
loss of time, sav , 8 annas a dav 

Q How man\ looms have you ? — A Four 

Q hnd how long do vou keep these oulstatioa weavers ?- 
are not ht to leave, I keep them as long as they need training 
would go out quicker 

Q You simply teach him the use of the flv -shuttle loom ? — A Also the dobby 

12 Do they learn to work the dobby in two or three months ? — A Yes, they all know the 
method of weaving fancy borders The dobby is only a mechanical method of doing what 
they are doing themselves 


-A Two months If they 
If 1 got a smart man he 
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Q How many mistries have >ou got ? — A I have two teachers for weaving and one 
mistry carpenter for making the neeessary alterations and repairs in sleys 

Q, You get these dobbies made localU ? — A Yes, 1 brought up one dobb) from Mad- 
ras and have had all the others made loc ally 1 

Q Do you w ork with the School of Handicrafts ? — A I got some sle3’s made at the 
School of Handicrafts 

Q Are you doing anything besides introducing flyshuttle looms, say, w'lth warping mills ? 

A I have one w’arping mill which I brought up from Madras When any of the weavers 
come in, I demonstrate the use of that warping mill 

Q In regard to w'oollen goods, are you doing anything yet ?—A I have made samples 
of woollen goods from the local wool The local wool is not fine enough or long enough m 
staple to make warp yarn 1 have bought warp yarn from the Cawnpore Milk and have 
had local wool handspun into w eft yarn by the villagers 

Q Do these local wool spinners work with a very primitive type of spinning wheeP 

A Yes, but still the principle is the same They have running spindles It does not matter 
vvhat ty pc of wheel is used as long as it gives the spindle a high speed ' 

Q Do you think there is room here for establishing power supply for wool, is there 
sufficient power available ? — A There is a good deal of wool exported, ard 1 believe a small 
plant could be used for carding and spinning 

Q Do you know anything of the Welsh factories , those small woollen mills in Wales 
which are employed in making flannels for the miners? — A I have been employed in Scot- 
land, and also in the north of Ireland, and was managing a small factory' vvhicn was makino’ 
these goods The fishermen used them for underwear 

Q They have small woollen spinning mills there ’ — A Yes, some make their own yarn 

Q Would It be practicaole to introduce something of that sort among the wool spinners 
or the weavers here? — A Yes 

Q Have you made any suggestions to the Department of Industries towards that end? 
— A I have 

Q Have you got any idea as to vvhat it would cost for a’demonstration plant of that 
type? — A I could not give that off-hand That is an engineer’s problem 

Q Have you had any estimate prepared ? — A No I can easily get the information from 
home, because f have a plant in view that I have seen worked by water power There 
is no water power here, but a small oil engine could drive the whole thing They have a 
small teaser, a carding machine, a ring spinner and a scouring machine Ihe owner had a 
lot of hand weavers He had a ring spinner to make bis warp, and he also carded the 
wool ready for haiul-spinniiig, and handed it out in the district to be hand spun 

' Q Have you tried dyeing the wool? — A Not here, at home 

Q Would voii dye the wool here for making homespuns before yon spun it ? — A I am 
notinclined to do that You have a very strong sun and the colour would fade It can be 
done easily enough It would be far better, however, if you use the natural brown wool 
You could have a variety of designs 

Q Do you think the weaving of wool in this part of the country is suffering from the 
fact tnat there is no machinerv for spinning Do you know hew many women are employ- 
ed to keep a loom going? — A It will take a good many women to keep one loom going 
because spinning IS a very much slower process than weaving A fast weaver in a hand- 
loom at home would do 20 yards per day rwen‘y yards per day means 10 lbs of weft, 
and unless you have a little plant ready for carding, it would take a long time It takes a 
woman a long time to do 10 lbs of handspun yarn She would take 4 or 5 

Q In replv to the President you said that time was no object to a weaver when he was 
making a bargain, but time is no object to a weaver even when he is on his loom? — A He 
lias not the same idea of keeping time when driving a bargain as he has at home when 
weaving Every man values his time when it is a case of working 

Q Do these weavers take full advantage of the improvements? — A Yes 

Q Are they making better wages here m the case of the 50 sleys you ha\ e introduced ? — 
A Yes 
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Q If you devoted attention to organised sales of their products, it would benefit them 
considerably?—^ I am a textile expert, and mine is a different sphere 

O If a person was deputed to organise a sale department, do you think you could intro- 
duce a much larger number of flyshuttles 7-A If there was a ready sale for the material 


Q So that you think your wo-k as a textile expert ought to be supplemented by another 
man organising a sale department of this weaving branch, either through co operative 
credit societies or by the establishment of central agencies lor the sale of their goods?— 
A Through co operative societies, not through agencies My experience of agencies is 
that the same man js agent for several concerns and if your stuil is difficult to sell and he 
has something cheaper, for which he gets a ready sale, jour stuff is neg ccted 


Hon'ble Sir R N Maokerjee —Q No one -ippoints agents who sell similar goods 
from different companies ■>—A No, but if he has a diffeicnt class of goods, and is getting 
an easy sate for it, he is not going to waste his time to try and sell yours 


Mr A Chattetion—Q Supposing jou establish as an experiment a Government 
depdt for selling the products of an improved loom, and put it in charge of some officer 
under the Director of Industries ^ — A That is bolstering the thing up \ou trj' to give 
them the improvements and put a trade iii their hands Except for introducing co-opera- 
tion, 1 would not start to make a lot of agencies I would rather give them a variety 
of stuff to make 

Q Before you start co operative credit societies to do this work, would it not be 
desirable to ascertain w'hether it is possible to establish co-operativc societies fo? the sale of 
tese hand loom goods ^—4 Not for the class of goods we are working at present ^ If it 
was a class of goods universally used, \es , but when you have localised products, 1 don t sec 
that It would do much good 


Dr E Hophnson ~Q What method of selling do you recommend l—A Personally 
I think the co operative idea IS quite good if you had a lot of weavers in small bustees 
If you made half a dozen villages into a type of co-operative society, that would be a 
good idea 


Q Would this society sell in the bazar 7— A 1 he stuff is all sold in the bazar The 
people who buy these things go to the bazar to buy them I know, for instance, there is a 
bazar in Kamptee everv week All the cloth there is held bj’ the bones The village men 
sell to the bones, but that is the place where the public come 


Q You think that is the best means of selling it 7-~A That is the only way that I see 
in order to reach the people in the district, who want the goods 


Q How is the weft yarn and the warp bought 7-~A It i^ bought from these agents in 
the bazar There are men in the different bazars who sell the yarn, and each individual 
weaver buys In the co operative movement they have depots to sell yarn to members on 
more favourable terms 


Q Do they usually pay cash ? — A 1 don’t know 

Mr C E Low—Q I understand that the Government Commercial Agent assists you 
in the matter of the sales 7~-A We found that it was very expensive to have a commercial 
agent who was not an expert in weaving, so latterly I have not had the commercial agent 
going round 

Q Then the sales department of the business must have been left to take care of 
itself? — A The sale comes from demonstration in different villages 

Q I mean the sale of cloth ? — A 1 don't know anything about the sale of cloth , that 
does not come in my sphere 

Q The man is not working in touch with you ? — A Not in regard to selling cloth 

Q Not selling cloth but arranging a market for weavers He maj be, but I have 

not been in touch with the man in regard to that 

Q That is rather an extraordinary state of things If you get a man a loomw Inch will 
make more cloth, he naturally wants more finance to enable him to buy more yarn and hold 
more cloth ? — A As far as 1 am concerned, if I get them to adopt my improvements and if 
they are benefiting by them, I am finished It is technical instruction that I am trying to 
give 
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Witness No 145 

Mr E Cove, Head master, GovernmetU School of Handicrafts, Nagpur 

Written Evidence 

Q 45 — Long before technical schools were started in England, workmanship standards TtaiamgoJ labour 
were good A boy could, and did, learn his trade thoroughly, "by the apprenticeship and supervision 
system That was because, even then, England was a comparatively advanced country 
Technical schools in England were only started to supplement a boy’s training, chiefly 
in the matter of drawing It is different in this country Unless a boy attends a technical 
school or serves an apprenticeship in i railway or other big workshop where Europeans 
are employed, how is he to beeome a realU skilled artisan ? Certainly lie cannot learn 
much in bazar w orkshops Technical schools are, therefore, in my opinion, peculiarly 
necessary in this country 

Q 48 — For a school to be a success it is necessary to recruit teachers from the ranks 
of those who have made the businccs a success to the extent of getting a good living by it 
This IS the method followed by the controllers of probably the largest number of industrial 
schools in the world, namely, the Education Department of the London County Council 
Tncy have found that while it is desirable to have teachers who have been trained in the 
art of teaching craftsmanship, it is necessary to import into the schools ordinary craftsmen , 

from commercial firms, not only to show the latest workshop methods but to give the 
pupils some idea of working against time I would bring out European craftsmen 
as teachers on a five ) ears’ agreement If they renewed the engagement they 
could be given posts as head-masters of branch schools , if they preferred not to 
renew, the schools would not suffer b) it as fresh men with newer ideas could be 
drafted into their place During their five years as icachers, these men would be qualifying 
for head-mastershiDS and their most skilful and able pupils would become in'-tructors 

To 1 educe expenditure on scholarships, I would, if I had responsible teachers 
as suggested above, make the boys work on commercial jobs as apprentices do at home 
where the y are made to be a source of profit A bov cannot learn a trade without making 
something, and there is no reason why it should not be of a useful size It gives a boy 
more interest in the work of his hands if he knows it is not going to be scrapped as soon 
as it is made No idea of working against time can be gained b) making miniature 
articles 

To keep the school workshops busy with plenty of work. Government should 
stipulate to Executive Engineers that technical schools should be given the option of 
undertaking the joinerj and ironwork of Government buildings This would be a distinct 
advantage to Government as wdl as to the schools, because at present the appearance 
of some Government buildings is complctel) marred by the woodwork, which by reason 
of bad workmanship is quite unsightly I his could not be regarded as competing with 
private enterprise because profits would go to the pupils in lieu of scholarships But it 
would be an effective way of training boys, and the item of scholarships (by no means a 
small one) would be saved 

Brief history of the School of Handicrafts and Mocht School 

The School of Handicrafts was opened in April 1913 with a capacity for 36 pupils 
in the workshops, drawing class room and hostel The course was for three years 
Trades — Smithing, fitting and turning, carpentry, wheel and cartbuilding, painting 
and polishing Included in the curriculum were drawing, measuring, calculating the 
English names of tools and materials, manufacturing processes of materials and all about 
oil-engincs Only boys of artisan castes are admitted 

One batch of 14 pupils have as yet finished their course Two of these have taken 
charge of a branch school that we have started in Saugor and they are teaching carpentry 
and drawing three arc working in a similar capacity in our school one became a teacher 
in a ivlission school on Rs 25-0 0 , two are working in the Gun Carriage Factory, Jubbul- 
pore one in the railway signal department , two in a cabinet making firm, and the rest, 

I believe, are working in their villages where the tools that we supply them on leaving, arc 
a source of admiration and education to ihe villagers. A good proportion of these tools 
were made in the school 

At the beginning of this year, on the recommendation of Mr Sly, who expressed 
himself as very satisfied with the school, the Chief Commissioner passed orders for the 
capacity of the school to be doubled At this time I submitted a proposal to admit older 
boys and to shorten the course to two years, as 1 felt that we were wasting time and 
money by training small boys of 13 and 14 years of age who were reall) too small to hold, 
the tools This proposal was accepted, and now only boys of 16 years and upwards are 1 
admitted, the value of the scholarships being increased by one rupee Being a two years’ 
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course wc require 36 fresh pupils each year We have now, or will have when the boys 
return from vacation, given on account of plague, ten third year boys and thirty-six first jear 
boys, made up of tw enty-six new and ten 2nd year boys, or 46 in all, which will be 
increased to 72 next term 

In this school a lot of improved agricultural and industrial tools and implements 
have been maae to m) design, from a potter’s wheel up to a large eight tined automatic 
and admstable seed drill which is being used by the Agricultural College and is reported^ 
on as satisfactory 

Synopsis of development 

This school is in prociss of doubling, the extensions being well m hand 

A branch school for 24 boys has been started in Saugor 

Schemes for branch schools at Amraoti and Jubbulpore are under consideration by the 
Local Administration It is probable that the Amraoti branch will start from ist of 
not April 

Mocht School 

This was started in a hired building in April 1912 It has been housed in the mam 
building since February IQ14 Mostly adult pupils are admitted The course is between 
one and two )ears according to the aptitude of the pupil No scholarships are given, but 
after deducting the cost of materials from articles sold the balance is handed over to the 
makers At fust thev earn very little, but as they progress they earn anv thing up to 
Rs 25 per mensem Nineteen modus have been fully trained and have received the 
school's cv-rt’ficate About the same number have come in for short periods, ranging from 
one to three months Tools are purchased for each passed pupil out of deferred pay, and 
with these tools and a small cash balance they start in business They get together 
by threes and fours and open a shop One of these small associations of passed pupils is 
employing fifteen or more outsiders whom they are teaching 1 have obtained for them 
large contract orders, which I have distributed according to the outturn capacity of each 
association I am responsible for the quality of the work and the regular outturn 

Lasts beino- difficult to obtain wc make them m the carpenter’s shop and sell them to 
tilt passed pupds Labour saving devices are also made In short, anything to help these 
men and foster their enterprise, that can be done by the school, is done 

Brass holloW''oare maltng ft om sheet 

The question of helping this industry has been thoroughly gone into and the details 
have been worked out J his is briefly the situation Brass hollow ware making is at 
present a cottage industry, the tools required being a pair of shears, 1 hammer, an iron 
block and a so'denng-iron Try to increase the worker's outturn and it can no longer 
remain a cottage industry for the simple leason that the only alternative to hammering the 
sheet into shape is to press it, and presses cost £ 500 and more Cannot the matter 
be coropiomised by inexpensive hand-power presses ’ No ' Whether you press by hand or 
by pov'er, you have got to provide an apparatus capable of exerting, for a Goond (water 
vessel), a'pressure o? approximately a hundred tons Such a press with toggle-drawing 
dies would cost Rs 1,000 and would give about six operations, that is, six Degchies an 
1 our A power-press, on the other hand, would cost Rs 8,000, and would give trom 600 
to 900 Degchies an hour with the same numoer of labourers 

The only inexpensive plant we can introduce is a lathe driven b\ a small oil engine 
Sheet worl.ers can spin Thalis into shape on this A wooden die is chucked on the 
headstock and a brass disc is held up to it by a ball-bearing centre in the tailstock , thea 
— means of a wheel tool held in the slide-rest, the disc is spun into Thah shape 
Afterwards, the Thali is given a fine polish, which is a comparatively eas\ matter when 
youi- lathe is being ariven by an oil engine 

Wc have such a spinning and polishing plant touring the province now, demonstrat- 
ing at brass and bell-metal working centres Bell-metal workers would find such a plant 
particularly useful, as their castings being very hard, make it a slow and laborious work 
to pi oduce a fine finish and polish, using the primitive Karat revolved by a man pulling 
a strap To spin a Thali on this lathe is the work of about three minutes, by hand the 
same job takes an hour This small plant will suggest to moneyed men the possibilities 
of power-presses and spinning-Iathes, and it may encourage them to invest in a smalt 
factory like the factories ot Bombay and Poona The engineer in charge of this plant is 
Tiell equipped with all the information necessary, having worked in such a factory 
A small disc cutting machine accompanies the plant 

Dcmonstral on I suggest that the follow mg demonstration factories could be started 

iactenes. 
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There IS no doubt nhatever that unless the brass sheet hollow -u ire makers of this 
proMnce adopt power-presses and spinning lathes, that is, unless tliej start factories, the 
ousting of their trade by aluminium ware IS only a matter of time Alreaoy, tins wire is 
found in large quantities in all the bazars of the Cen tral Pro\inces I consider that tins 
fact makes out a good case for starting a demonstration f ictorj I have talked to moncjed 
men in the brass trade on the subject and have suggested that they start a 
factor}, but being so ignorant, having nevet been out of the province tn their 
lives, their attitude of mind with regard to power-presses is the same as our altitude 
was a generation ago with regard to fljing If they saw pressing and spin- 
ning demonstrated, I think there is little doubt that the} would reaJil} pay the full price 
for a factory in good working order, so that Goveiiinient would have no difficult} in 
disposing of the factor} opinion is that Indians are ready enough to invest their 

iront} in ready-made concerns, but that having no experience and little enterprise, the} 
wish to be saved all the trouble of working out the scheme 

Another demonstration factory that could be started by Government is a sawing and 
phning mill to which I would add a wheel-making department It is cheaper to buy 
ceiling matchboarding that has come all the wa} from Europe than to buy locill} made 
matchboarding Hand labour cannot compete against machines In Nagpui there is no 
saw mill , every thing has to be cut up and planed b} hand -Again, wheels can be better and 
cheaper made by machinery than by hand The maehine gi es precision, by comparison 
to which the craftsman’s work IS erratic and unreliable 1 he tollowirg machines would 
le required — Spoke lathe. Spoke tenoning machines , Hub boring and mortising machine , 
langing machine , Felloe planer Rim dressing machine, Boiing and boxing machine 
As an iftern-tive to a wheel-making factor} I would suggest a peripatetic show consisting 
of a tew hand-power machines for mortising and boring, tanging, tyre-bendiiig and t}re° 
shrinking 

Lastly, there is a real i eed for a chrome tanning factory • Chrome leather has caught 
tl c popular fancy and nearlv every wearer of modem shoes insists on getting ehiome We 
use nothing else 111 the school, and oui passed pupils are asked for nothing else A 
tanner iii'Kamptee told me that he would vvillingl} emplo} a man, European if necessar}, 
to teach 1 im chrome tanning and to organize his factory Government should employ 
an expert either to go round teaching at the tanneries or to start a demonstration 
factory Perhaps, the /latter would be the more successful way of introducing chiome 
tanning because the factory would be Open to all to come and learn and to cojiy from, 
wheieas in the forrrer some factories would have to wait a long time for i visit from the 
expert 

Oral Ejtdence, 16th December igiC 

P) esident —Q If these factories, which you recommend, became successful the ordinary 
woiker would be knocked out except such as those who come into the factories, and 
the rest would have to ^ind their living elsewhere Do you think that there is anv 
real prospect of introducing imp''Oved methods in this way and thereby displacing large 
numbeis of hand workers? — A I think the faetoiies are bound to come m for this vvoik — 
aluminium as well as brassware 

Q You want the same thing to be done in the case of brassware and copper?— /I 
T he} prefer brass to aluminium 

Q The result will be the displacement of some thousands of workers in this part of 
the country, l—A Yes Ther are about 22,000 workers in the Central Provinces 

Q You could not employ 22,000 workers in the factories ? — A We can employ at 
the outside, say, i 000 workers 

Q Will this make you a cheaper article and thereby increase the total sale of copper 
and brass goods ? — A Yes 

Q And the country will have to import more copper and more brass ? — A Yes 

Q 1 he country vv ill not be wealthier for that? In the same way if you had a central 
factorv for the making of wheels, say, at Nagpur and a sales agency organised on ousiness 
lines at Kamptee, the village wheel w rights would have to go somewhere to get a job ? — 
A Certainly it would knock out a lot of hand labour But I propose an alternative— a peri- 
patetic show consisting of a few hand-power machines ^ 

Q If they are not more efficient they will never be accepted If they are more efficient 
thev vvill knock out a certain number of workers? — A The wheels will become cheaper 

Q Actually cheaper than the present wheel? — A Ihty charge Rs 25 per pair for 

small kachha things 

Q You say, " To keep the school workshops busy with plenty of work, Government 
should stipulate to Executive Engineers that technical schools should be given the option 
of undertaking|,the joinery and ironwork of Government buildings ” ? — A We would only 
accept sufficient work for our class purposes, for the purposes of the course of training 
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We would not keep the whole course on one kind of work Ifaboyw-ints to become 
a joiner he has to learn to make doors, frames and windows That is wh^t \vc want to 
teach him By doing this w'ork he learns to work against tmie 

Hon'hlc Sir R N Moolerjee — Q Suppose there is a building to be constructed and 
the Executiv' Engineer asks you to supply all the ooors and window frames diiil the 
building IS to be completed in twenty months, will joubeable to make all the things 
nectssan ?— <d I suggest an option We can do as much as we ean We are not always 
building such a latge building as this The idea is to teaeli a boy to woric agunst time 
and also to save scholarships 

Ptesidcnt—Q In Bomba) I understand that they have ischemt by which they give 
marks for the total cjuantitv of work done from the time th^ students enter the school 
to the time thev leave it after a four years’ course They do not niantif acture doors and 
windows but they have select articles which thev make, and tlic) get marks for the 
q alltv and quantity of work Consequently a boy know's that if he loses live minutcshe will 
never be able to make them up itf the rest of the four years It introduces a good spirit 
A What do they do with the work they make? 

Q I do not know /i If vou are going to scrap the article as soon as it is m ide the 
boy vwll be discouraged I do not think that you can teach a boy to work igainst time if he 
has to mike miniature articles onlv to be ifterwards scrapped 

0 My evpcnence is that 11 you devote the school supply ing orders in eompetition with 
ordinary' pnv ite enterprise you think more of producing the articles tlian of training the 
students '' — A Wc always put so many boy's on one kind of . ork at the same time, and 
thus a sjunt of competition enters into the work 

M) 4 Cha^terton — Q You have been in this school for s'- years? — A Yes 

Q Prev ions to that v ou had experience elsewhere in India^— "/-f Yes I was m a 

Mission school for 12 months 

Q Yon say in your note that it is desirable to get plenty of work for the "chool ’ — si 
Tint they might be taught to work against tune 

Q And also become expert m particular occupations ? — .4 Yes 

^ You say that in India technical schools are peculiarly necessary ? — 1 Yes By 
th it, 1 mean trade scliools 

Your school is confined to sons of artisans ’ — A Yes 

Q I should like to know from your experience whether there IS a real demand lor 
improved artisans in the villages from which you are drawing these students ? — .1 I do not 
think there is any demand in the villages yet, but it will come, if improved agrieultural 
iniplenicnts become more popular 

Q What does the village carpeiite’’ do in tlie village? — i He makes ploughs and 
wheels 

Q Does he rrake any furniture at all? — 4 They do not have any furniture in t'le 

villages 

Q Do you expect your bovs will go back to the villages, or do you think they will be 
able to find employment in towns ? — A A portion of them will have to go back to the villages 
if thev do not find work in the towns I suppose 75 per cent will find work in the towns, 
and the rest will have to go back to the villages to beneht the craft, to educate their fellow 
craftsmen 

Q In each village IS there more than one carpenter? — A It depends upon the size 
of the village Some of our boys come from villages that contain only one family of car- 
penters, I think 

D Take an orainary village implement — the country plough — do you think tliat you 
canniake it with improved tools and better methods of construction? — A Of wood ? No 

O You do not teach vour boys how to make the implements which they will have to 
make when they go back to the villages? — A We give them a general training in order 
that thev may be able to tackle anything of the kind My opinion is that the next stage of 
improvement to the wooden plough is the iron plough Ihese ploughs are tipped with 
iron 

^ Do your blacksmiths make these iron-tipped ploughs ? — A It is a simple thing 

We teach them something superior 

You say, “There is no doubt whatever that unless the brass sheet hollow-ware 
makers of this province adopt power-presses and spinning lathes, that is, unless they start 
factories, the ousting of their trade by aluminium ware is only a matter of time’’ ? — <4 I do 
not say that it is desirable , 

jP Would it not be advisable to introduce aluminium? — A Yes But I think that 
brass will be more popular for years to come They prefer b’^ass. 
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O Do the) take to aluminium? — 4 Yes It is cheaper, weight for weight But 
they do not like it and prefer brass 

Q It there is a possibility of the manufacture of aluminium in India itself, w'ould it 
not be an advantage to encourage aluminium so as to create a market for it and help to 
bring about the establishment ot a large factory ’ — A Yes, because aluminium has many 
advantages over brass 

Dr L HopLtnson —Q Under what department of Government does}our school 
come’ — 4 Under the Department of Industries 

Q You make your reports to the Director ? — 4 Yes 

]/r C E Low — Q You say, " During their five years as teachers, these men would 
be qualifying for head masterships and their most skilfui and able pupils would become 
instructois ” What tv pe of instructors ? What degree of responsibility do jou suppose 
they would eventually be able to rise to’ — A To run the practical part entirely, under 
superv ision 

Q They may become capable of being put in charge of schools of handicratts ’ — ■ 
A No I do not think so 

Q Supposing you had the svstem of teaching manual work in primary schools, do 
you think such men would be suitable for the purpose ? — A I think so VVe have 
instances of that Some of our pupils are already teaching in schools and are doing very 
well 

Q You say that you give tools to these ooys Can you give one or two instances 
where the tools will give the boy an advantage over the ordinary village tool ’ — A Fnev 
cannot make anything smooth with their own plane Their saws are never straight, they 
are always a little hollow, and consequently cannot cut any’thing like so quickly I saw two 
men tugging at a little saw like this, and I substituted one of our English saws and the 
man vv as able to do more work by himself than by having another man pulling at the 
other end As legards shoe makers, there are no imp oved tools They have to use the 
same tools 

Q Has any of the mochi associations invested in sewing machines ?~/4 Two of 
them have 

Q Have you vet recruited any bigger bovs for your two years’ course of carpentry 
and blacksniithiiig? — A I have twenty-bi\ of these older bovs 

Q How do you find them pick up work’ — A The big boys get hold of it much 
more quickly 

Q Had they been doing any artisan work in their own houses before they came in 
here?— H No They might have helped their fathers, but some of them nad neve- 
even scan a file 

O Doymufiiid that they liave forgotten what they learnt in the primary classes ’ — 
A No 

Q Because ordinarily one finds m the villages that the boy who has been through 
these primary schools has often forgotten in a few years even to write his name ’ — -A I 
have not noticed it We find that they can write 

Q In this brass spinning, can v'ou spin anything but thalis ? — A Only Degchie lids 
Goonds require three operations of pressing and three operations of spinning 

O You told me yesterday that your passed mochi pupils need financial assistance 
Hovv*do you think that could be arranged ’ — A I think the Director of Agriculture and 
Industries might be given some money for the purpose of helping the mochi boys 
who form partnerships, but I would not give it to men who, I think, would run awav 

Q That is, the financing agency should have some form of supervision with regard 
to their honesty and efficiency and so on, and obviously Government cannot do it to an 
unlimited extent ? — A Not on a large scale 

Q Have you thought out whether any financial organisation could be started to 
meet that difficulty ’—N No 

Q Could you think of any other industries which would need the same kind of 
financial help ?— N I have not thought of any industry like that It would not touch the 
brass workers 

Q Not as they exist, but if you give them these spinning-lathes ’ — A The plant 
that we have demonstrated will cost Rs 1,500 

Q Some of your mochi associations are taking as much as that? — A Yes 

Q Would they not want a small advance? — A When they see the success of the 
plant they vv ill take it up 

Q It is more likely to be taken up by the banias at present ’ — A Yes 
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Q Do jou kiiou whether there is already in India a matchboard mihnif; factory 
or w heel-inaking factory ’ — A I do not know of any in India Here is a case of tiic need 
of sawing n-ills (Witness reads the rates from a book) 

Q As regards matchboarding are there anv Indian woods in this proMnee which 
you ha%e come across, which will be suitable ? — A Onlv teak 

Q Deodar would be suitable, I suppose ? — A Yes 

Q Haaejouseen an) thing of the work done in concerns in Assam which niakc tea 
boxes ? — A I ha\e not seen it I had a case to da\ The oroinar) dealwood nntcliboard- 
uig vAiich comes from England costs Rs iq S-o for loo so feet 1 asl cd what it 
w’ould cost to make it srt Nagpur, and 1 was told Rs 30 


WlT\rsS No m6 

Su Bezovp Dadabhoy Mehta Kt , Manager, Central India Sptrmng, Wca'ttng 
<Sr Manujaclai ing Coy , Lid , Empress Mills, Nagpur 

n tiilcn r^'idci cc 

With no desire to apnear as a witness, I beg to submit foi the consideration of the 
Industrnl Commission, for w Int thee mx) bu worth, tlie following suggestions without 
anv claim to their being original or noed 

Jljrcantile imrirc 1 1 is essential for the progress and development of Indian industries xrtd commerce 

and ship buildirg ti,at India sl ould possess its own mercantile marine for the transport of at hast some 

portioi of its imports and exports bv sex It would enable India to meet in x mexsiire xn\ 
unfair mtcrintional competition in commerce This Ins been well demonstrated b^ the 
Japanese hx\ ing their ow n steamsnip lines fhev have not onl) been able to stamp out 
the imports of Indian earn into their own country, but have been most successful in 
competing with it m the Chinx market, so imieli so that the latter, once a lucrative monopol) 

of the ludi in mills, is graduall) but inexorably slipping off their hands Alrexdv the Indian 

and Japanese exports of yarn to China about balance each other , and the former are steadil) 
declining f he recent failure of the group of the Greaves Cotton Spinning Mills m 
Bombay n a) be said to be largcl)' due to this cause Having their own shitiping, the 
Japanese importers and exporters can co operate and combine to import cotton and 
export manufactures at favourable freight rates J hev arc even now aetualh importing 
into Indn itself their manufactures and competing not only with the home products, but 
also with those of Lancashire I do not say that tlicir mercantile marine is the sole cause 
of tills siccess, but there is no doubt that it is one of the princiaal contributor) factors 
That great fai seeing practical industrialist, the late Mr Jamsetji fata, having had some 
knowledge of a few Bombay merchants having owned ships in olden times and 
acquired wealth, appreciated so greatly the importance of a nation possessing ships of its 
ov V that le endeavoured )ears ago to interest Bombay capitalists in a sihenie foi 
purchasing 01 building even three or four ships for the China trade which he considered 
as being much handicapped by foreign companies imposing exorbitant freight rates 
When he did not succeed in Ins laudable object, he turned his attention to another 
diieetion He persuaced a Japanese shipping conipanj to compete with the powerful 
P &, 0 line, undertaking to reimburse such losses as the former might sustain by the latter 
reducing its own rates just to drive out a rival from the field Before making hiraselt 
responsible for such losses, Mr lata had obtained assuiances from the leading shippers to 
paTonisc the new Japanese lines exclusively at a hxed rate The opulent and powerful 
P & 0 Co , finding the business to China slipping out of its hands, adopted the bold 
expedient of leducing its own freights to a nominal figure The bait, thouglra short-hvea 
one, of exports to China at almost no cost, was too strong for the shippers to 
rigidly adlieie to their compact They gradually managed to wriggle out first bv 
shipping tleir goods in other names and then openl) breaking away Mr lata, 
not very weakh) at the time, was thus forced to admit defeat, having lost Rs 2 to 3 
lakhs himselt, and the scheme fell through I mention this incident especially to show the 
importance he attached to an indigenous mercantile marine for the protection 
and development of the overseas trade of India And its necessity is being more and 
more accentuated by the growing importance of India in the international markets all 
over the w 01 Id, and especiallv in times like the present The profits of foreign carrying 
companies from their Indian business constitute no small economic dram from India 
Goveirraent would therefore, in my humble opinion, be quite justified in giving what aid 
it can legitimately do m starting an industr) fraught with such immense poteniialities for 
the benefit of the people and the State itself during critical times This aid might take 
the form ot a guarantee o£ interest on the capital invested as in the case of the Indian 
railways when first inaugurated, or subsidies on some such terms as are now being offered 
by the Japanese Government to joint stock companies formed for the purpose of manu- 
facturing dye-stuffs in Japan 
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Again, from the point of view of the country’s industrial welfare it is desirable that 
ships should be built in India The Go\ ernment Dockyard at Bombay was once famous for 
the ships it turned out for merchant princes as well as the Imperial Navy, but those ships 
were exceedingly simple, compared with the leviathans of the present day, which are the 
products of the best expert scientific and technical knowledge, skill and calculations 
To permit of their construction m India, it would be necessary to import a number of 
designers and supervisors from England or other countries for some years The benefit 
that would be conferred on our artisan classes as well as those aspiring to higher industrial 
professions would be very great Accuracj and skill in the use of'tools, and the habit of 
observation as to the smallest details, which are now so wanting in some of our best 
artisans, would be rigidly enforced and acquired 

It might be objected that the time for an Indian ship building industry is not yet, but 
if we wait for a generation, we shall find ourselves then just in the same position as now 
It would be a costly commencement certainly, but one fraught with potentialities 
If Japan could build both mercantile and warships assisted by imported experts 
and material at first and be so successful now as to dispense with foreign aid, 
could not India with its British rule and British connection do the same ? Of 
course the beginnings must be slow, and perhaps an Indian company on its first formation 
may have to buy foreign-built ships with Government guarantee as to interest, to meet any 
unfair competition , but in time it must begin building ships if it is really to be prosperous 
and successful We have now an iron and steel industry which already is prepared to 
expand greatly and which even now supplies pig-iron to Japan, and we may confidently 
hope that most of tlie material for ship building coulo be produced in this country in time 

If Government naval yards could also be established in Indian harbours, there would 
be much wider opportunities offered to the Indian people of acquiring industrial skill, 
knowledge and experience, which technical schools or technological institutes, though 
beneficial in their own waj, can scarcel> afford The building of battle-ships ir India 
would be no little gain to the Empire itself As a well-equipped independent unit of 
the Empire in crises like the present, which let us hope may never recur, or even in 
less critical times, India would be of invaluable assistance to the mother country 
In minor matters. It would help to minimise labour troubles in other parts of the Empire 
These essential adjuncts to industry may be expected to give no small impetus to India’s 
economic progress and prosperity I believe, the foundations of Japan’s wonderful 
political and material dev elopment were laid when the Japanese took to making their 
own locomotives and build.ng their own merchant and warships 

In the matter of railway communications. Government is doing what it can so long 
as Its finances will permit in laying down new lines But one wonders what it could mean 
when small gaps are left in a large through system which would otherw.se lead to direct 
communication with important parts of India and increase the development of industry 
and commerce For instance, the Central Provinces and Berar cannot communicate 
direct either with the south or the north without making long detours from certain 
important centres of trade The south could have been easily reached years ago by a 
direct route, saving an unnecessary haulage of some 500 miles, if the small gap of about 
200 miles between Ballarshah and Warangal could have been bridged The necessity 
of this link has been seen and discussed for years, but why no steps have been taken so 
long IS a mystery The difficulties in the way could not be insurmountable I enclose 
copy of a representation made to the Local Government, and I understand the Hon'ble Sir 
Benjamin Robertson has taken up this important question with the authorities concerned 
We mav therefore hope that it may not again he shelved, as it has hitherto been done 
Then the Nagpur-Itarsi line, which gives the Central Provinces and Berar a shorter and 
direct route to Northern India, has after years been in an advanced stage of construction, 
leaving a gap of some 60 miles for want of finance, and thus the object of a very short 
and direct route is for the time being at least frustrated Such obstacles must retard the 
growth and development of traffic 

Besides these two gaps, there are to be noticed some very insignificant, and for that 
reason all the more irritating, gaps left v'lth what reasonable object it is difficult to under- 
stand , but they offer real obstructions to potential traffic There are two instances in our 
neighbourhood, vis , at Chhindwara and Chanda, where the termini of the Great Indian 
Peninsula and the Bengal-Nagpur Railwajs are only separated by about a mile each If 
company-managed railwajs are to remain and work side by side with the State-managed 
ones — and it is desirable they should — then self-interest should be subordinated to the public 
good, and the Railway Board, as the chief controlling authority, must have power to brush 
aside any petty jealousies I enclose copy of correspondence with the Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way on the subject of the short gap at Parassia 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway narrow gauge line, which terminates three miles from 
Nagpur, if brought up to Nagpur, would also save much vexatious delay and inconvenience 
to local traffic, besides releasing a number of broad gauge wagons used for haulage 
between Itvvan and Nagpur Surely there can be no insuperable difficulties in the way, 
and when once overcome, the advantage both to the public and the railway by the saving 
of wagons and facilitating traffic will more than compensate the small cost of bringing up 
£uch lines to their natural destination. 
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The doubhngof the Great Indjan Peninsula line up to Nagpur, though sanctioned* 
years ago, IS proceeding very slowly, and the Bhusaual-Nagpur section therefore suffers 
severely from congestion during every bU'y season With the expansion of traffic in 
cotton, manganese and other commodities, the situation is growing more and more acute 
year year and the railway is frequently compelled to summarily prohibit all bookings 
at intervals to clear deadlocks along the line or large accumulated stocks at stations The 
hardships and financial losses thus caused to trade and industries, great as they were 
already, have been further accentuated since last year bv the unprecedented situation 
created by the new factor of coal traffic to Bombay, the tonnage crisis caused by the War 
having suddenly throun on the railways the burden of handling the uhole of this traffic 
hitherto served by the sea The resources of this congested section are thus being highly 
strained, and it seems to me imperative that the construction>of the whole of this double 
line and other connected works, like the remodelling of the yards at Nagpur and other 
centres, be pushed forward to completion as vigorously ano expeditiously as possible 

The system of sanctioning and even proceeding with open line or new projects, but 
not allottingsufficient funds to carry them out continuously to the end, must cause a great 
and unnecessary waste of energies, materials and interest It seems an unbusiness-like 
procedure to make such projects dependent on fortuitous factors like surpluses or other 
Dudget arrangements which might vary from year to year A sound business corporation 
would in no circumstances consider it prudent to carry out its own projects in this 
piece-meal fashion When once, after full consideration, anv scheme for the improve- 
ment of an existing line or the construction of a new one is sanctioned, it ought 
not to be starved for funds , but carried through to the final stage at all costs Surely 
the advantages expected from all such schemes, when in full working order, must 
more than counterbalance any temporary financial inconvenience 

The cotton indus The cotton industri , though making steady progress, is capable of great expansion The 
most serious handicap IS want of steady and skilled labour for finer work Long stapled cotton 
can be imported, as is done in Europe and elsewhere , but any competition with the finer goods, 
winch constitute the bulk of our imports, connotes concentration in work, skill and agility 
which are sadly lacking in the mass of the operatives as are found in Indian textile mills 
There IS a constant cry from etery manufacturing centre of irrcgul'inty in attendance, 
and there must be few cotton mills winch are not suffering from shortness of labour. 
The reason IS not far to seek Mill life, as it is understood in India, is one monotonous 
round of drab, dreary toil Grinding work for 12 hours a day and 312 days in the year 
must turn away roan\ an earnest worker Wages alone, though high enough, cannot 
compensate for the rigours of such a liffi Labour then takes the remedy in its own hands, 
attends when it suits its purpose and absents itself when it eaii fhe dawdling habits of 
the operatives are also to be ascribed to the same cause The true remedies for this state of 
affairs are shorter hours of work, more holidays, and provision of some rudimentary comforts 
for work-people Welfare work in the mrcction of providing healthy and comfortable dwell- 
ing-houses, play grounds, recreations, education for the children of the operatives, medical 
aid, hospitals, etc , is becoming an indispensable desideratum of factory life, leadino- not 
only to their contentment and happiness, but also to the prosperity of the industrial 
concerns themselves But above ail, elementary' education of work people must be the 
foundation on which this welfare work could be based Without it the best dwellino'S 
will be turned into hovels , sports might lead to squabbles and recreation rooms to d^nk- 
shops In the eloquent words of the late Mr Gokhale " With the diffusion of universal 
education, the mass of our countrymen will have a better chance in life, with universal 
education there will be better success for all efforts, official or non-official, for the ameliora- 
tion of the people, their social progress, their moral improvement, their economic well- 
being” Mass education alone will raise the general level of intelligence amon«- the whole 
community , it will inculcate in them a more refined standard of living and broaden 
their outlook, thus bringing into play factors which must necessarily' react on the industrial 
efficiency of the worker This has been the experience of every civilised country in the 
world Elementary education was made universal in Japan only forty years 30-0 and I 
believe in this lies the secret of the amazing success she has since achieved m all her 
pursuits, whether of peace or war 

Though, as I have stated above, the long-staple cotton ca 1 be imported it would 
accelerate the development of the Indian cotton industry a good deal, if it is successfully 
grow'n in large quantities in India The best maigenous long staple cotton was Once 
the famous Hinganghats, the whitest, cleanest and strongest staple in the world but 
unfortunately owing to its poor yield per acre it has all but died out Manv exotics 
have been tried by the Agricultural Departments all over India, Some of these have 
given great promise of success , but in almost every case the result* have been disappoint- 
ing, due in a large measure to the cultivators and dealers not understanding their 
ultima^te interests, and with a view to present gams, mixing the long staple with the 
short,* which is a comparatively abundant yielder 1 think Government should devote 
their attention by every means n their power to increase ihe yie/d of the indigenous 
long staple or Bam, as the exotics seem to deteriorate on account of adulterations, 
combined no doubt with climatic influences The average yield of lint per acre m 
India IS not even half that in America, and that of long ^aple considerably less Per- 
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sistenl attempts m the direction of intensive cultivation, especially in connection with 
the long-staple vanetj, are necessary towards discovering such chemicals or other 
artificial fertilisers as are best suited to the Indian soil and climatic conditions A few 
American e'cpert agriculturists may also be employed as an experimental measure towards 
this end In several districts, the rainy season being of short duration, the cotton plants 
do not get sufficient moisture for the crops to be matured, and irrigation in such cases 
would help greatly the increase of yield, especially of long staple cotton 

The local Agricultural Department is doing much useful work in this direction , but it 
IS a fact that it has almost been obliged to give up experiments with the long staple and 
devotes itself more and more towards encouraging the shorter staple, which is such an 
abundant yielder The department is quite justified so long as the cultivator obtains 
a comparatively more remunerative return for the shorter staple on his farm, but I do not 
think we should despair and give up further trials with fertilisers of different kinds and 
with irrigation, where possible, towards improving the yield of the long staple Even if 
there is failure in one province, there are no doubt other parts of India more suitable for 
growing long-staple cotton, and the yield there might be capable of great expansion under 
the right kind of fertilisers or irrigation or both 

It may be mentioned in passing that if the Agricultural Departments in all parts of 
India, as in these provinces, looking to the immediate interests of the cultivators, encour- 
aged the growth of the short staple, as it certainlv would prove a more abundant yielder 
under similar circumstances, than the long staple, a time must come when the price of the 
short staple w ill fall in relation to the longer one and the former possibly become a drug 
in the market It may then take years to revert to the long staple 

It even some approach to the American yield is practicaole in India, the problem of 
the long staple indigenous cotton would be solved, the crop would be enormously increased 
and thus a powerful stimulus would be imparted to the development of the Indian cotton 
industry, benefiting growers, spinners and exporters alike The demand on cotton crops 
throughout the world is continuously outgrowing the supply, and American cotton prices, 
even during the present War crisis, have soared to heights which were only reached during 
the Civil War It is even feared that in a short time America may utilize the whole of its 
crop for its ow n manufactures, and Lancashire w ill have to look for its raw material elsewhere 
It is therefore imperative for the Government of India, and even the Imperial Government, 
to leave* no stone unturned m exploiting the possibilities of the Indian crop 

Knitting and hosiery work would be a suitable cottage industry as an adjunct to hand- Cottage indostnesJ 
loom weaving fhe Indian market m these goods is now practically a monopoly of Japan, 
where the industry is worked mainly as a cottage one But the machines required are 
costly and beyond the means of the Indian cottage worker It is, however, well known 
that sewing machines, thougn also oeyond the means of the poor, are to be seen wor king 
even in villages all over India Tins is due to the enterprise of the Singer Sewing Machine 
Comoany, whose agencies ire studded ill ove- the country and who, by their svstem of hiring 
out machines or selling them on the easy -payments system, have succeeded in establishing a 
vast and lucrative business It is on the same lines that hosiery and knitting machines 
can be spread over the country Government might subsidise one or more machinists to 
establish igeneies for this purpose If the Singer Sewing Machine Company, with its 
large number of established agencies, could be induced to undertake the business, it could 
work It much more cheaply than other machinists who would be new to the country and 
who would have to incur a large expenditure in establishing and running their agencies 

It forests could be made far more accessible than thev are, the timber trade couid be Toreats andwood- 
greatly developed India, witn its variety of climates, is believed to be capable of growing"^®' 
every variety of trees, and vet wood and wood-work is imported from foreign countries, 
because the cost of transport, etc , of the indigenous article is too high ' Government might 
aid the development of the timber industry by providing wire ropeways, tramways and 
light railways, and even up-to date saw mills, in all parts of the forests, so that accessibility 
to them may be made more easy and cost of transport greatly reduced Government 
might even cut down, stock, and season wood ready for use It might be costly at first, but 
in the end it would pay Capitalists could in time see their way to start saw mills 
and work the timber traffic themselves, provided that every forest is made accessible in 
every available part, and the railway or transport charges made reasonably low so as to 
withstand foreign competition 

The textile industry requires large quantities of wood bobbins, tubes, shuttles, sleys, 
rollers, bowls, etc , for which India could supply suitable timber Wc hitherto received 
these from England, but Japan has also for some time past been successful m exploiting 
the Indian markets in these lines There 13 no reason why this industry should not be 
started in India , but with its control of forests and its large resources m regard to expect 
knowledge, etc, the pioneering work must largely rest with Government m the initial 
stages at all events 

All industrial and commercial activities in India are being seriously handicapped Discount rates, 
by the periodical stringency in the money market every busy season Mr Chamberlain’s 
Commission on Indian Finance and Currency have given it as their opinion that this 
stringency is in a large measure created by the revenue operations of the Government 
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itself and have strongly favoured State action for its relief by means of temporary loans 
to presidency banks from the treasury balances or the paper currencj reserve The 
subject has been fully dealt with m paragraphs 136 to 165 of the Commissioners' Report 
I think Government should proceed to give effect to their recommendations under this 
head jear by year as soon as the presidency bank rate for demand loans goes over 
6 per cent 


Correspondence No i 

T/te Ballarshah- Wat angal Railway Project 


No 294, dated the 5th August 1914 

From— Khan Bahadur Sir Bezonji Dadabhov Mehta, Kt , Manager, Empress Mills, Nagpur, 

To— C E Low, Esq , C I E , I C S , Director of Agriculture and Industries, Central Provinces and 
Berar, Nagpur 

1 have the honour to adnress you the following representation, on a matter which 
vitally affects the trade, industries and social amenities of the Central Provinces and Berar, 
and shall thank you to bestow favourable consideration thereon, and take such steps as are 
best calculated to secure the object in view 

2 As you are aware, our Provinces are deprnedofa very large proportion of the 
natural advantages due to their geographical situation, owing to the want of adequate 
railway facilities The two trunk lines serve us well, so far as communication with Bengal 
and Bombay is concerned , but up to only a few years back, we could not boast of even a 
single direct north to south line, the sole means of communication with Upper and Southern 
India being the verj long and circuitous routes tiut Bhusawal and Manmad respectively 
Matters have, however, considerably improved of late, so far as connection with the North 
IS concerned There is already a narrow gauge line between Jubbulpore on the one trunk 
line and Gondia on the other, extending up to Chanda , and it is satisfactory to note that the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway are pushing on vigorously with the construction work of 
the Nagpur-ltarsi broad gauge line The first section from Itarsi toBetul is open alread), 
and the whole is expected to be ready in two or three j ears This line has certainly 
come not a day too soon, and places within the reach of the trade and the travelling public 
of these Provinces a very short and direct means of communication with Northern and 
Central India, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and above all, the new capital of India 

3 It is, however, much to be regretted that the most important project of a direct 
connection with the South, in continuation of the Nagpnr-Itarsi line, has been allowed to 
drift for so long It cannot be denied that, if the Central Provinces and Berar are to have 
their proper share of trade with His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, as well as the 
Madras Presidency, which they adjoin, a central and direct north-to south communication 
is an imperative necessity 

4 If one looks at anj railway map of India, one is at once struck with the vast 
expanse of tailless territory below tbe Bombaj Nagpur-Calcutta trunk line, right from 
Manmad at one end to Kharagpur at the other The large rough triangle formed in 
the middle of India, by the railway lines connecting Manmad on the Great Indian 
Peninsula, Bezvvadaon the Madras and Southern Mahratta, and Kharagpur on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway with each other, has absolutely no means of through communication 
between the sides , and yet this railless area, the bulk of which comprises our Provinces, 
contains some of the richest tracts of cotton, coal, rice, timber, etc, with potentialities of 
no little development and expansion under the impetus of short and rapid means of com- 
munication, both north and south The former will, of course, soon be an accomplished 
fact, with the Nagpur-ltarsi line in operation , and the map will show that there will then 
remain only a very small missing link in the south between Ballarshah and Warangal, to 
convert the whole into one grand trunk line of standard gauge through communication, 
from Madras in the south to Peshawar in the extreme north, passing through the very 
heart of our provinces 

5 Thus the Ballarshah-Warangal line is destined to play an important part in the 
chain of communication north and south , and, to our Provinces, its advantages would be 
incalculable It will at once afford an extremely short and direct route to the fertile 
Nizam’s Dominions as well as the Madras Presidency In fact, the line is likely to 
revolutionise the conditions of all our trade with these parts of India, which is at present 
well nigh annihilated, owing to being forced through the long tortuous channel via 
Manmad 

6 As to how far the absence of direct communication with the south hampers com- 
mercial development, I should like to give you the instance of our premier industry, with 
■which I am directly connected 
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7 South Indn is a \erj large market for cotton jams and piece goods, and we have 
more than once endea\oured to obtain a share of this trade , but our attempts have always 
ended in failure, because of the artihciallj enormous distance the goods have to be carried 
via Manmad, and the hea^\ freight charges consequent thereon It will be seen from the 
map ^^hat a tremendous differtnce it could make, if the missing link— Ballarshah-Waran- 
gal— uere to be supplied The following typical figures show how the mileages will be 
affected — ^ 


T)piCT» large stations for }arn and cloth m 
South Indi \ 


Miles from Nagpur Miles from Nagpur 
"Vtii Manmad vid Ballarshah 


Madras 

Bangalore 

Salem 

Coimbatore 

Madura. 


1 133 

680 

I 031 

807 

I.2SS 

84s 

1.354 

944 

I 441 

583 


S \gam, the Southern Prtsidcnc\ and the adjacent Nizam’s territory are famous 
for their C imbodi 1, nd some other tvpes of long and strong staple cottons, which they 
grow profuseh As > on know, cultu •'tor-, here are taking more and more to short-staple 
cotton, -'nd we hnd it increasingly difficult to secure our supplies of long staple within the 
limits of the Central Provinces ind Derar We have practicalh to buy about 75 per cent 
of our requirements in this line either in America or other parts of India, and here, again, 
we can do much brger business with the south than at present, were it not for thehioh 
railway freights which raise the cost abnormclly \Vith the Ballarshah-Waranoal line 
these cotton centres can also be brought within eonsiderablj easier reach, as the followint^ 
will show — " 


I 

Tjpicai large .ntions for stap'o cotton m Miles f- n Nagpur Mile, from Nagpur 

bou n India -nj Maiinau | sa Ballarshah 



1 


^fadras tcj 

Nindjil 

i 

1 

34S 

! 

Coi 

Tinipur 

1,023 

1 913 

Dindisul 

I 403 

980 

VjrudupTti 

1,4:8 

1.004 

Tctri* 

Bharmabad 

610 

i 

1 

1 494 

1 

Umri 

1 

» 

Co- 


9 Of course, the ad\antages even to the cotton industry will be reciprocal The 
cotton nulls in Southern India will be able to buy the Ccntrnl Pro\mces short staple 
cotton, the best of this tvpe throughout Indi 1, and cheaper freight might enable them to 
cater for o..r markets elTectnely in manufactured goods as well 

10 Similarh , the trade in varioin other commodities IS bound to be fosteied b-i the 

railu ay mileage oein > brongl t down to a level commensurate with the natural gcoo-r-’phi- 
cal distances Bes.des, it is i matter of common knowledge, that new railways planted 
in fertile tr 'cts, affording direct means of ronmunication with large consuming markets 
lead to lines of development and evolve forces of progress in their tram, the end of which 
it IS impossible to lorcsee 

It Apa.t from its undoubted etmmtrcial advantages ''or cur Provinces, this. mall 
link vv ill do a i\ av with the present haulships of travel to the Southern Presidency It 
takes over two d ijb to reach Madras trom Nagpur, even bv mail or express trains but a 
Madras Delhi through e .press vtu Nagpur, which will be a eertamtv with the 
Ballarshah Nagpur line, could acco nplish the journey to Nagpur in some twenty hours 

12 The link will, further, be an admirable one from a strategic point of view as it 

would at once complete the chain of one-gauge direct communication north to south 
trave'sing the whole length of the country ’ 

13 With all these advantages, and its immense possibilities for good, it is very 
curious this project of linking up Ballarshah with Warangal, once said to be well 
oa the fajiss, has been practically shelved, for reasons best known to the responsible 
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advisers of the Government of India Sir T R Wynne, the late President 
of the Railway Board, recently stated in His Excellency the Viceroy’s Council, that the 
line had been completely surveyed, but he could not sa) whether it would be constructed 
at all In this connection, the well-knovvn Calcutta commercial weeklj, Capital, makes 
some pertinent remarks m its issue dated 23rd ultimo It savs — 

"Calcutta will naturally draw all the traffic and business it can, but its capacity of 
absorption will have some phjsical limits , audit will be necessary to provide for other 
outlets England’s prosperity is not dependent on that of a single town or port, but 
on many Madras may well agitate for a share in the business It is evident from a 
glance at the map of India that it only requires a few missing links to provide a through 
north and south grand trunk communieation on the broad gauge, between the United 
Provinces in the north and Madras and Colombo in the south 

‘‘An obstacle to this is to be met in the Nizam’s (Hvderabad) Railway policy, which 
has been to spend money through the agenev of the Nizam’s State Railway Company in 
making the Godaverv Valley Railwav on the metre gauge, which supplies only a local 
want 120 miles of broad gauge between Warangai and Chand i lies wholly in the 
Hyderabad State It forms the most important link to be supplied in a north and 
south trunk line For some reason, not completely e cplained, tins link is supposed to 
prejudice the narrow gauge railwaj, if node Except for local purposes, the Godav cry 
Valley Raihvay IS at the mercy of the Gie it Indian Penins'ila Railvaj B) eonnecting 
at Chanda, the Nizam’s line gets in touch with the Beiig tl-Nagpur RniK.ay and encourages 
trade with Madras It becomes a very important lactor in all tnrough traffic, when 
the developments in course of formation, nuith and south, are fully matured 

‘‘Hie Bengal-Nagpur 2' 6" gauges, running north from Chand i to Jubbulpore, haie 
little traffic from want of a north and south objective Let the Hyderab-’d State 
link be made and they may be swamped with tralfic to uid from Maaras, and 
their conversion rendered imperative It is endentl) Hyderabad that is stopping the 
way to the North and South Grand Trunk system, with its antiquated Nizam’s State 
Railway contract If progress is to be made, it will prob iblj require the assistance of an 
independent company w ith an up to date coniraet ’’ 

14 The above gives one some indication of the difficulties in the vviyofthenew 
line , and, incidentally, it also shows what decided views people interested in tr ide and 
industries hold as to the possibilities of the Warangal-Balhrshah (Chanda) connection, 
and Its necessity for the full development of the existing lines as well The same write- 
in another issue ot Capital, dated nth June 1914, considers this connection to be m 
every respect much more urgent, both from the Madras is well as the Central Provinces 
point of view, than the Raipur-Vizianagram line which was so much heard of in the past, 
but work on which is also entirelv suspended after the opening of a vers small section 
from the Viz anagram end, some } ears ago He writes — ■ 

" As far as Vizagapatam harbour is concerned, we f-nd that a connection with Raipur 
however much it must have been prtssed on the attention of the Government of India is 
still marked on the maps with a dotted lire, the funds for it being apparently diverted under 
the pressure of the asitation for wagons an 1 rolhng-sto.ir exercised from Calcutta 
It is not clear th it this connection demands a lirst pUce in the railwav- pro-''-ramme of 
construction The interest of Madras, in the main, lies in the connection 

ot Warangai with Chanda and Nagpur If Madras wishes to ri^eto i real 

sense of her dignity as an important jewel in the I nperial diadem, she will agitate for the 
through connection with Upper Inaia by an uiiinterrnpted broad gauge route^’ 

15 The Railway Board are not likely to spare the large funds required for some 
400 miles of the Raipur-Viz.aiiagram Railway for a considerable length ot time, and have 
made It quite clear that this line must await other urgent need:, I submi‘, this, coupled 
with the fact that the Ballarshah Wanngil line is a very short length of some 150 miles 
and IS much more necessary for the development of trade betweo 1 the Central Provinces 
and the south, as well as south and upper India, makes lU immediate cons'ruction doubly 
necessarv 

16 I have, therefore, now the honour to request jou, as the officer primarily 
responsible for the fostering and development of agriculture and industries in these 
Provinces, to move the Local Go ernment to use their influence with the Government of Inoia 
with a vievv to have this small link between Ballarshah and Warangai sanctioned, and 
constructed bv ore or other of the ral!\\a^s conct^rned, or Tuy other agency '*s soon 
as possible As one who was intimately associated with the trade and commerce of this 
country, during his official connection with the Government of India for several years, 

bir Benjamin Robertson will hardly need aiiv arguments to convince him of the necessity 

of this line, and all It means for the Provinces under his charge And, lookin«- to the 
important interests at stake any differences with the Nizam’s Government are not likely 
to be incapble of fnendlv adjustment, especially when it is remembered that the line 
will benefit His Highness lerritory as well, and that we are fortunate m having at the 
head of the Government of India a diplomat of diplomats in the person of the present 
Vicerov 
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Trusting you will take up the matter uith the Local Government as soon as possible 
and awaiting an early and favourable ’■eply 


Correspondence No 2 

Re till, s, tail ^ap oei"i,ccn assm, ti.c ter, >117' its of the Puich Va’ley bruich of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Ra<lva\ and Klmsadj/i, on tne Bengal-I\ agpur 
{iiai raw gauge) Railway ' 


^o 439 i \a^pur, the 3 s* Vjgust 1915 

rroni—Kiuv Bi UDUR Sip Bc’o iji Ditviniiov Miurv, Kt Manage" Einnre s Mi'B, \agpar, 

To — A M Ci ^KK, Eaq , 1 rafSc Mainger, Ct.igal Nagpur RaiU ay, Calcutta 

As vou must be at aie, the Penih \ alley branch of the Great Indian Pemuaula Rail- 
way Nagpur-Itarsi c\tei sioii 1 to be upcaed ne\t month for all descri( tions ot traffic 
The terminus of this bram li — Parassia — is, I understand, only about i]; miles from the 
Bengal-Nigpur Railiia} n ^rroiv gauge station, Khirsadoh, and J trust you will arrange 
for this small connecting Imu being m idc up as early as possible fa fact, looking to 
tiiL trifling cost at which this tiny link ill at once afford a means of direct and considei- 
ably shorter through commiinic itioii to vou- main line and all the narrow gauges coinerg- 
ing at Itwan with the various sections ot trie Great Indian Peninsula meeting at the import- 
ant junction of Itarsi, 1 should be surprised it the project has not alreadt engaged youi 
Agent’s attention \ junction oi the Great Ind an Peninsula and Bengal Aagpur Rail rays 
at Parassia will be mutually advant igeous to either line as well as the general public, ind 
I trust the Bengal- \' igpur Railway \ ith its eliaraetenstic enterprise will see that 't is not 
long delayed 


No 12779 CvlcuttT tne lat 'goveraber 1915 
Tro"!— G C GoDPrsi, Esq A„ent, Btnqi! Nigpur Rail vuy, 

lo — rii. Manasje", Centrul India Spmn ng, Wcav nj ml Man ifac'urin^ Co Ltd " The Lmpress 
MllU, ’ Nagpur 

Mr Clark Ins handed over to me . our leAi r to him No fio. dated the 31st Vugust 1915, 
in which you advocate tlieliiil ingup or the Bengal Nagpur Rath ay narrow gaige line with 
Parassia sta'ion on the Great Indi in Pciiiiisula R-'ilway broad gauge line Tins matter 
has already had nn attention, and a ve-’r ago I eapressed my views on it to the Hon’ble 
the Chief Commissioner, at that time I reported that I did not think the connection would 
Serve any usclul pu'-pose as the two lailw i\s had iheir own hies orer which to cirry 
coal, ind as for through booking in other 1 inJs ot traflic 1 could not toresec anv prospects 

In your letter to \ir Clark you indicate that in our opinion the line will be advan- 
tageous to the public and to the railu 'ys , I sli 1 1 be very glad to receive your more detailed 
views on the ni liter ana your suggesuoas as to v }iat sort •'tid kind of traffic is likely to 
benefit from it 

Thanking you in anticipation 


NO 13S' da‘e 1 N'rpur, the eotb November 19,3 
from — Khvn Bmiidl"’ Slii Be/onji Did ,3110. Mi. i~\, Mirager, Empress MilB, N’a^pur 
To — Th" Agent, Bengal Nagnur llailuay Co , L d , kideetpere Calcutta 

1 beg to thank you for your kind favour No 12770 of ist instant regarding the 
proposed through connection of the Great Inan n Peninsula and Bengal Nagpur Railways 
at Parassia 

I was not aware that the llon’ble the Chief Commissioner had approached you on the 
subject, nor had we had any communication with Government on the subject This will 
shew you that there are independent opuuaas as to the desirability, if not quite the 
necessity, for the linking up both the te"mmi We believe Messrs Sh’w Wallace 
Company of U e Pench Valley Coal-fields are just aiiMous that such a facility would help 
Ira flic 

It IS difficult to enumerate beforehand what description of traffic and how much of it 
may be encouraged , but you know development follows the easiest routes 

It struck me that while tne Itarsi-Nagpur line is building, the construction of which 
1= now being retarded and may be delayed for vears owing to the unrighteous and cruel 
war now raging, it might be possible for us to book our large traffic for Cawnpore, Delhi 
and Amritsar by this new route as it would save over 200 miles of haulage, and therefore 
might well permit of relatively cheaper through rates We might also be able to send 
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a good part of our goods to Itarsi and se\eral oti.er stations ip the neiglibourliood Then 
there ini«ht be gram and other trallic from Chhinduara and Sconi and other stations 
on )Qur narrow gauge line uhich may find an outlet b\ the proposed route 

May 1 \entuie to add that it would indeed be a great pitj to lea\e such a short gap 
between the two termini, offering obstruction to trafiic which would in all probability 
largely develop but for the difficult) of transport by carts o^era small distance’ 

Trusting this may recene rour favourable consiceratioii, ai d thanking } 0 u again for 
your courtesy 


Note On the Ehitpress Cetton Nttls, Aaopm 


The Empress Mil's, Nagpur, has been the pioneer of t! e cotton indtistrj in the Central 
Prorinces Jt Ins grown from a small beginning to be the hrge-t cotton manufactor) m 
India with fue separate mills comprising la all over a lakh of spindles and 2,200 looms 
\Mth preparatory, bleaching, d)ciiig and hnishing machiiier) , ana working with a capital, 
reserve funds, and loans aggicgatmg about 2^ erores of rupee- 

The company w ts formed and registered in BotnbaN in iSj j. wi*-!! a capital of 15 lakhs 
dniaed into 3,000 sh ires of Rs -00 each 

The mill started woik in 1S77 with in equipmei t of about 30,000 mule and 
throstle spindles and 500 looms There wire considerable aiffiiultii ^ in regard to labour 
in the begnming, the mill being the hrsl industiial joint slock icnti re on this side of India, 
but the untiring entrg\ and genius of us founecr, the hte \li Jamsetji Tata, who persoi - 
ally superiisecl its erection and working during tliu hrst few vua'o, overcame every 
obstacle, and the company was soon in a position to earn 1 irje profits The success smee 
attained is unique in the annals of Indian cotton industri 

In igi2 extra capital to the extent of 50 lakhs was rai-ed b\ the issue of to, 000 5 per 
cent cumulatue preference shares This rate is considered the lowest eiei pa'd on this 
description of shares issued by an mdustna! eori oration in India 

The conipanv has out of its profits added Rs 3 i,S/,soc} to gs capital, gn mg fully 
paid-up shares free to the shareholders in proportion to their original holoings , and thus 
ra’sing the capital from R§ 15,00,000 to Rs 46,87,200 


It has paid Rs -’,80,18,131 in duideiids to date 


It has further been able to build up entireh from the p-ofils 
funds 


t'm following reserve 


R, 


Reserve func* SO;j7i9 

Equalisation of dnidcntl furd 5 14 271 

Depreciation fund SSrSt 570 

Iiiiuraiico fund Oi33,40^ 

Pen'^ion fund 2 07 077 

Prov dent fund 3,1^,644 


70 i(JS85 


Thus, tie total profits up to 30th June last, exclusuc of Rs 7,66875 paid as 
preference dnidend duiing the last four year^, aggregate Rs 3,82,22,5 16 or o\ or 25 times 
the Original ordinary capital 

The original shareholder lus consequenth gamed, hy being the first fortunate allotee 
of a shaie 11 this company , 2 05 shares free , and Ins first inustmci.t of Rs 500 is thus, 
with llest 3 05 shares givtn him gratis north to him Rs 7,0/5 at the present rate of 
Rs 2,300 and has brought him Rs 9,339 in the shape of dnidends 

The company pcssessts about 105 acres of landed property in Nagpur and oiler 
place- It has mill buildings, goclow 11s, bleach and d\e-houses, ginning factory, residential 
qearteis for staff, etc , coiering an area of about lo lakhs square feet m Nagpur alone It 
aRo possesses se\en ginning factories, togetlurwith cotton b ling presses and land, buildings 
ard godowns appertaining to them, in the cotton distiicts The total value of the 
iinmov able pioperty is Rs 31,45,948 

The plant consists of 100,354 spindles and 3, 3oo looms with all preparatory, dy'eing, 
bier ehng and iinishng machines of the best t\pe The d\e and bkach works and the 
latest extension, ti/o , mill No 5, are driven electrically The total value of the movable 
property is Rs 66,56,003 

The average number of work-people eraploved is over 8, 000 

During the cotton season about 600 operatives are employed at the ginning factories 

The company has over a dozen agencies for purchasing cotton and some 30 
agencies scattered all over the country for the sale of its manufactures 
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The average dividend on the paid-up capital since the commencement comes to 
21 59 per cent per annum, which works out to 47 89 per cent on the origmallv subscribed 
capital 

The company has from the first adopted the principle of setting aside adequate sums 
for depreciation of property , and though nearly the whole of the machinery m the older 
mills IS renewed, the best and newest of its kind with all the latest improvements having 
been s,et up, and the buildings kept in a thorough state of repair, thq depreciation fund 
still Stands at a very satisfactory figure 

The property of the company being extensive the annual premium of insurance comes 
to a very large sum, and the company contents itself with partly insuring with the insur- 
ance companies and carrying the remainder of the rateable premium to its own insurance 
fund It IS thus to a large extent its own underwriter The total insurance fund which 
has been built up entierly out of the net premiums saved on uninsured property now 
amounts to over 15 lakhs The company has been most careful in taking every possible 
precaution against lire risks The buildings are all shed ones divided into blocks, and the 
company has provided automatic sprinkler installations all over the mill as well as all 
other appliances for putting out fires as its own experience and as the fire insurance 
offices have from time to time suggested 

It has built up a workmen's pension fund partl> out of profits and partlv out of 
the amount of unpaid wages, which latter item is wholly credited to this fund From this 
fund pensions up to half the average monthly earnings, subject to a maximum of Rs 7 per 
month, are ordinarily paid to all the operatives who have served over 25 years and are 
able to do so no longer Besides, special pensions arc also awarded in cases of excep- 
tionally long and meritorious serv ice The total number of pensioners on the rolls at 
p>-psent IS 49, drawing m the aggregate Rs 4S0 per month 

From the pension fund small increments of Rs 1} per month in addition to the 
usual earni’'gs are paid to all operatives who have completed 20 jears’ service The 
total number earning such increments is 142 to day 

We have also a provident fund for the benefit of all employes whose earnings 
exceed Rs 10 per month Contributions are optional The members contribute an anna 
per rupee of monthly earnings , the company ordinarily contributes a like sum to the 
credit of members, and allows interest on both at 6 per cent There are 650 contributors who 
annually pay in about Rs 30,000 and the total sum standing to their credit, including the 
company’s contributions with interest, aggregates Rs 4,12,000 Members leaving service 
in less than 20 years are not allowed the benefit of the company’s contribution, but only 
the interest on their contributions 

Copies-t of the pension and provident fund rules are annexed 

Government have established two factory schools for the elementary education of 
half-time workers in the neighbourhood of the mills The company contributes Rs 50 
per month towards the maintenance of these schools besides providing slates, pencils, 
books, etc , free to every child Besides, w itli a view to encourage regular attendance, 
a bonus of four annas is paid by the company to all children who attend the schools every 
day during the month The total number of half-timers receiving instruction in the 
two schools is 360, of whom about 300 earn the regularity bonus 

The company also maintains an elementary vernacular school teaching up to the 
Gujarati fifth standard for the benefit of the children ot the staff who are charged a nominal 
fee This school is attended by 45 pupils 

We have a system of apprenticeships for training up our own men from the start for 
all positions All our heads of departments, foremen and other assistants with very 
rare exceptions have been entirely trained at the mills Besides, about a hundred men 
trained here have left us to join other concerns on higher salaries as managers, heads of 
departments, supervisors, etc Copies' of apprentice-agreements for different classes are 
also annexed 

We have recreation and reading rooms for the superior officers and staff who are all 
provided with decent sanitary quarters round about the mills 

Wc have also a svstem of annual prizes for skilled and efficient work and regularity 
in attendance These prizes are awarded on the results of competitive trials or on the 
basis of the highest monthly production or the utmost regularity in attendance, also for 
general skill and proficiency as suited to the various classes of labour concerned 

Monthly cash bonuses of a rupee or more are also alio ved in almost all departments, 
where fixed wages are paid, to those who regularly attend every working day 

All these incentives to skilled and steady vvoik m the shape of bonuses, prizes, 
increments, pensions, etc, are being appreciated by the better classes of employes, but 
the larger proportion are notoriously unsteady in occupation and irregular in attendance, 

— », 


Not printed 
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About 15 to 20 per cent is the daily proportion of absentees The operatives habitually 
take a couple or more dajs off besides penodicalU going away for months together to their 
up country homes, 01 to other lighter occupations It was calculated some years back that 
the entire population of the nulls changed, on an average, every eighteen months 
Hence the aery small number of pensioners and increment-earners in spite of the mill 
being in operation for 40 years A large proportion of those who are taken on as new 
men are usually c\ employes who return after an absence of some months or years 
With the demand for labour falling habitually short of the supply flie men, specially the 
skilled artisans, are masters of the situation and ha\e to be taken up wlieneicr they choose 
to come 

We have a gram shop opened for the benefit ol the work-people where grain is sold 
to them at cost price on credit The monthly purchases are deducted from their wages 
on pav-day The shop is very popular, the annual sales therein aggregating about 
to 2 lakhs In famine or scarcity times, the prices charged are below market rates, the 
company bearing the lo's In one year of exceptionally high gram prices this loss came 
to about Rs 55,000 

A plot of land measuring about 4^ acres was leased by us from the municipality some 
ten years back with a view to build quarters for our work-people A number of chaw Is 
have been built accordingly, but these failed to attract our men ard the experiment had 
to be abandoned They prefer to build or liv c in their own huts in different localities 
and in the neighbourhood of the dwellings of their caste-fellows, fnenos and relatives 

The company', as stated at the outset, pioneered the way for the cotton industry in 
these provinces It was the first in India in adopting and successfully demonstrating, when 
even the English spinners looked askance and were 111 doubt, the vast superiority of ring 
spindles over throstle spindles and for such counts as are ordinarily being spun in India, 
over even mule spindles It was also the first in India to provide its nulls with sprinklers 
for automatically extinguishing fires So has it been the first in India m adopting, in its 
mills, humidifying and ventilating apparatus of the best kind available It is the only one 
so far as is known havjng a regular pension and provident fund scheme for its operatives 


The following accompaniments to this note are not printed — 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 


Provident fund rules 
Pension rules 
Agreement form for 


» 

1 ) 


graduate apprentices (to be trained as 
heads of departments) 
ordinary apprentices 
mechanical engineering apprentices 
technical college textile graduate apprentices 
„ „ electrical graduate apprentices 


or 


Noie on Cahco-prtnltng 

This IS a promising industry for India It has already been attempted on a small 
scale, but in almost all cases has been found a failure I have only lately seen a small plant 
working in one of the Bombay mills winch is reported to be a success I doubt, if such 
comparatively tiny installations as arc usually contemplated as appendages to spinning 
and weaving milli, are at all likely to flourish or contribute to the building up of this 
industry in India These will have little chance of successfully competing with a vast and 
highly organised European industry In the firi^t instance, highly paid European experts 
would be necessary for working the printing machines, mixing colours and working out 
and engraving designs on rollers, and, efficient working premised, the cost per unit of 
output would be disproportionately high foi small plants 

The vicinity of the Tata Hydro-Electric Company’s Power Station at Khapoli, on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway only a few miles from Bombay', would seem to be an 
ideal site for the establishm^t of one or more large bleaching, dyeing and printing 
works Land would be very cheap and an unlimited supply of water which practically 
runs to waste from the turbine outlets would be available Besides, there are possibilities 
of building up a large and efficient industrial colony far away from the unhealthy 
surroundings, temptations, etc , of city life The industry is certainly worth investigation 
by the Industrial Commission 


Addtiional Written E’vtdencc 


System of appren 
ticeship attheEm 
^cas Mills, Nagpur 


We have adopted this system since the mills started work in 1877 

At first, we took up young men who had passed, or in some cases studied, up to the 
matriculation examination, on Rs 10 per month for a term of three years with bonuses of 
Rs 125 and Rs 250 for the second and third years, respectively, and an opbon on the part 
of the company to retain their services for two years more on Rs 50 per month 
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The present terms for the same classes of apprentices for the spinning, weaving and 
other departments are Rs 25 for the first three years, Rs 35 for the fourth, and Rs 45 for 
the fifth year For mechanical engineering apprentices these are Rs 25 till the passing 
of 2nd class engineer’s examination and service for five years thereafter, Rs 50 per month 
being paid for The first two jears and Rs 70 for the remaining three 

From 1887 we began taking up a few University graduates for being trained up 
as managers or heads of departments The terms for this class were Rs 50 for the first 
year, Rs 75 for the second and Rs 100 for the last three years These are the same 
to this day, with the exception that Rs 125 per month is being paid for the fifth jear 

Onlj recently we have commenced taking up the Bomba) Victoria Technical Institute 
graduates as apprentices on special terms These are for manufacturing departments 
Rs 35 at the start r.sing to Rs 75 with annual increments of Rs 10, and for electrical 
engineers Rs 40 in the first Rs 50 in the second, Rs 60 in the third year and till 
passing the second class mechanical engineer’s examination, with service for five years 
thereafter, Rs So being paid for the first two vears and R"- 100 for the remaining three 

We prefer to take young men direct from schools or colleges and tram them up m 
our own way We have experience of only a few technical college youths, who were 
taken up on our ordniarv terms prevalent at the time Their equipment cannot be com- 
pared with that received at the mills, but alter being grounded in practical work just like 
others, they have shaped very well 


The total number of veuths who entered into apprenticeship agreements with us for 
the past forty years aggregates 202, of whom 39 left us owing to ill-health or other causes in 
less than a year, 5 died m the company's service, and 64 are with us at present as heads of 
departments, assistants, foremen, etc 01 111 course of training The remaining 94 vvho 
left us after being trained at the mills are accounted for as follows — 

Maragers or heads of depaj Intents in othe'' cotton mills 


Managers 10 

Spinning masters 7 

Weaving „ 6 

Carding „ 5 

Engineers 5 


Dyeing and bleaching masters 

Assistant masters or engineers, etc , in other mills and 
factories 

111 other occupations 
In occupations unknown 


35 

27 

19 

13 


Total 


94 


Of the 23 University graduates taken up to-date 10 are with us at present, i beino- 
spinning master, i weaving master, i dyeing and bleaching master, i assistant spin"^ 
ning master, i assistant manager, i assistant dyeing and bleaching master, i assistant 
engineer, and 3 in course ot training Of the remaining 13 who left us 6 are managers 
2' weaving masters, and i spinning master of othe' cotton mills , 2 are in other occupations 
and the whereabouts of i are unknown 


Our two chief engineers, one of whom has been in our service for forty years and the 
other one over thirty, both started their career in the ordinary grade of apprentices on 
Rs 10 per month 

The 64 men of the apprentice class now m our service are employed as follows 

Engine Department 


Chief engineers on Rs 473 , , 2 

Assistant engineers on Rs 70 to Rs 245 p 

Apprentices in training 5 

Spinning Depaitment 

Spinning master on Rs 800 — i 

Assistant spinning masters on Rs 250 each 2 

Foremen and assistants on Rs 55 to Rs 185 n 

Apprentices in training , ..6 


Weaving Department 

Weaving master on Rs 550 , , i 

Assistant weaving masters on Rs 150 and Rs 250 . 2 

Foremen and assistants on Rs 45 to Rs 120 ,4 

Apprentices in training , , 6 


i6 


20 


>3 
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Dyeing and Bleaching Depariments 


Dyeng and bleaching master on Rs 400 1 

Assistant dyeing and bleaching masters on Rs 150 3 

and Rs 215 

Assistants on Rs 60 and Rs 80 .2 

Apprentices in training 3 


Office 

Assistant manager on Rs 450 i 

Assistants on Rs 95 to Rs 120 5 

Apprentice in training 1 

Total 64 


O al -I d the i8//x Dei,i. mher 1916 

Presiduit — We value your adiice very much based as it is on experience of a unique 
kind III India Your note gives a good deal of material to think over We shall take 
e\ery opportunity of discussing this question of shipping and ship building with other 
people who can supplement vour views The great difficulty in the way is the absence 
of anything like steel plate manufacture in the country About raihvav facilities we had 
a little fight to a finish somewhere about 1906 07 in the matter of the Nagpar-Itarsi line, 
and Mr Low will note the suggestions and also the other proposition about the extensions 
south \ards hetwe.n Warangal and Ballarsliah \bout the cotton industry we will 
discuss the matter with the agricu'tural experts and see if anvthing can be done 
I understand that a certain amount of long staple cotton is alread\ grown in Sind and 
other places Regarding the forest question you have struck a point which we have 
discussea with previous witnesses It turns almost entirely on the question of extraction 
of forest mateiials There are many dilficulti_s in the way such as the absence of light 
railways, suitable roads, and these stand in the way of development and marketing 
Your note about Calico printing opens up a question about which we shall have to re- 
adjust our ideas And then as regards the hydro electric sehemes, we have been accustomed 
in peninsular India to water flow in the rivers which is interm^tent , there arc floods m 
the monsoon and the r vers are dry in the summer We have got obviojslv to recast 
our notions and look at things from different points of view If more hydro electric 
schemes are developed, of course, we shall have more cases of that kind to consider 

I do not know if any of ray colleagues would like to ask vou some questions 
I suppose you would not mind having an informal talk with us Some of the members 
who are away have lost this opportunity I know they would all like to express to you 
our congratulations for the success of your enterprise which is opening out a new field 
in the Central Provinces You have done a great deal of credit to Mr J I'l Tata who, 
if he were alive, would give you credit for your genius and ability which have given such 
splendid results 

Ml' A Chatterton — Q In the course of the Commission's tour we have had a great 
many w itnesses who are in favour of extending technical education through the agency 
of the university , that is to say, in some form or other connecting the technical colleges 
with the universities, but from a glance at the additional note you have sent us it appears 
that to a large extent your mills are running under the control of men who are mainly 
drawn from other classes than the K«iw/ji7y graduates ? — A Yes 

Q Apparently you have established an apprenticeship class and that at an) rate a very 
large number of highly paid managers and assistant managers, not men who are in charge 
of tne scientific departments of the mil), have not had a university education ? — A There 
are graduates and we have also matriculates We have two classes You'will find that the 
higher service is manned by graduates from universities and others are matriculated 
students We take them from the colleges and schools directly and tram them up to the 
point that we require 

Q In the apprenticeship classes how many are graduates ? — A Of the 23 graduates 
10 are with us at present, one being spinning master and so on as given in the note There 
are others who have gone away to take up positions outside the mill and there are 64 men on 
the apprentice class in our service 

Q Are not any of these 64 universitv graduates ? — A That is given in the note too 

10 out of the 64 are university graduates 

Q The point I would like to ask is this Do you find it necessary or even advantage- 
ous that the men w ho are going to be your heads of departments and foremen should have 
a university education or do you prefer they should begin their training in schools such as 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute ? — A We prefer graduates We prefer university 
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men coming direct and being trained at the mills We find that they grasp things quicUy 
They have been able to manage things better Wc have also trieci some technical 
'* students We found that tlie\ did not come up to the same level at least immediately 

President Q What subjects should they have taken in graduation and what should be 

their age?— W All I want is some standard of education and general culture so that they 
can grasp the theory and piactice of any branch and so pick up all the threads thereof 
quicker The age should be about 25 

Di E Hopkmson — Q Do \ 011 want any science degree ? — A We would preler 
men with science qualifications, but we do not for that reason refuse to take graduates in- 
literature or other suojects 

jJlr A Chatterton — Q Do jour managers and technically qualified men tram 
them t—A In fact they begin work at once and the) go on learning as they do the work 
The) begin from the lower grades 

0 Do vou have any training classes?— /I Wc have no training classes A man when 
he joins us goes direct to the mechanic shop and learns filing and chipping and so on 
A graduate would learn the work ot one department and then begin another 1 he men 
see the work of their superiors and they learn foi themselves 

Q Do the majority of vour men belong to the Parsee community?—/! Almost all of 
them” We found it difficult to take othei communities because they would not stand 
our discipline and our rules 

O University education does not do much haim to the Parsee ■' — A Not as far as I 
can See In fact it helps him 

Q Have your graduates suggested any improved machineiy ? — A The) bring to 
notice small details Lveii unskilled men who have not had any univ ersity education do that 
There is a man of the working class who was taken up as a child and who has gradually 
risen higher and highei lie has been able to suggest a good many improvements 

Q Is he a Parsee?— He is a Hindu of the lower class t mcourage all such 
suggestions wherever they come from 

Q You think that in this mattei of giving tips graduates aie no better than the 
ordinary men? — A We have found that many graduates have grasped things and managed 
bettei 

Q The whole of )our machineiy is standardised You get the machines from Lanca- 
shire? — 4 We have made many improvements If after trial we think that any improve- 
ments me needed we make suggestions accordingly the ne\t time that we ordei similar 
machnier) If you were to look at our orders you will see the number of suggestions and 
alterations that we have made Tint shows that the working men notice these defects in 
the machines 

M/ A Chatterton — Q Have you got any system of rewards for the men who notice 
these defects and suggest improvements ? — A If we find a man intelligent we give him 
bonuses 

Q About hand-loom weaving, if I remerabei rightly you were speaking about it in 
Nairn Tal Have you supplied warps to hand-loom weavers ? To trade generally ? — A It 
does not suit them to get the sized beams from us It would be a good thing if tnry did 
that We supply sized beams to jails and some hand-loom factories 

Q You supplied me with long warps which I have tried on hand-looms and the 
difficult) I found was that they were too long It took the weaver much too long to get 
through the warps ? — A It would not pay us to make small warps It people wanted short 
warps we shall have to cut them 

Q Have you tried any experiments in Nagpur itself in developing a market for the 
warp ?—A We are afraid of doing that The) would fight shy of us and would be afraid 
that vve were going to deprive them of their living 

Q It has been said that hand-woven cloth is much more durable than the machine- 
made cloth Have you any reason to think that it is true ? — A Yes If you size the cloth 
verv heavily the cloth would not be so durable as the hand-woven cloth Of course other- 
wise there would be no difference I do not think the hand-weavers could put on such 
quantities of size as the power-factories can do 

Q You vvould agree that hand-sizing gives you a stronger yarn than slasher sizing? — 
A I cannot say that It all depends on the quality and the quantity of the size put on 

Q Another question in which we are interested is whether the power-loom will drive 
off the hand-loom Have you formed any opinion about that? — A Power-looms have not so 
far been able to drive hand-looms out Still there is a large number of the latter running I 
do not know if there is any reduction We sell over half the quantity of )arn vve produce 
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to band weavers, e\port about i fltth to Chun, and we rve the balance ourselves flic 
quantity sold to Iiaud-weavcis is thus 1 fairly large proportion, and this in spite of the fact 
that our spindles have increased from 50,000 to 100,000 during the last fifteen years 

O As manager of }OUi mills you irc is much interested in the development of the 
hand~loom is the power loom?—'! In one v\a\ eeitaiiiK 

O Another point vvhieh vou raise m join note is about the cotton-hosiery Do you 
spin cotton suitable for this soit of work? — d Only ivcrv small ([uaiititj, because there is 
not a ’ar'^e derrand If thcie v\ is a gooa demand vie should spin it specially We make 
It only m'’special c.ises as the demand is so mi ill 

O Is theie any large demand for the Japaiu sc hosiei) ’ — A It is spreading ill over 

India It IS verv eheap, I understand 

O You iccommcnd thi. adoption of the mctlious of the Singer Sewing Machine Coin- 
pan) Do they sell entirel) on the lure-purchase system ^ — A both b) the hire-purchase 
system and also outright fliey have igeiils in small villigcs ilso They go out from 
place to place 

Q Have they ail) scliools for leaching ’ — A i hese igeiits go out When the) sell i 
maclime, thev send a man specially to the customer and he shows him the methods of 
working the 111 lehine 

D) E rlopLuisoit —Q You s ly that calico printing Iiaj been tiicd m India and his 
been a failure Do vou know the leasons for this ^ — i I think the field is very limited 
at present Then vv is only one machine which I saw in bonibay. You want experts 
These are not avail ible m India In Bombay there was only one European who was 
looking after the machine Engraved rollers would h ivc to be got out and kept in stock in 
sufficient quantities Unless vou have a large est iblishmenl it will not be a paying conccri 

Q Calico printing represents the highest development of the textile industry It 
requires /cry expert 1 nowlcdgc Supposing you started on a large scale, for m inv ir& you 
would have to import the machinists, the colourists and the engravers But still in the face 
of that )ou advocate it as an industry to be established in Indii’ — A Yes Wc had six 
Englishmen imported when we first started tlic mill in Nagpur 

Q How long did they remain ’ — I 1 hey reiuaiiu dt liree years We have only one 
Englishman now on our staff 

Q \s regards long stiplc cotton ) 011 strongl) idvocatc that attention should be given 
to it not only from your point of view blit for Indian mills generally Do you think that 
if long staple cotton w ere produecd suecessfullv there will be a distinct tendency towards 
spinning finer counts ’ — A It would pav the mills to do that Vt present they cannot get 
the cotton the) want 

Q You ) ourself are importing American eotton?— / Yes And Egv ptian cotton also 

Q Would you advocate the growing of long staple cotton even be) ond the require- 
ments of India for export? — A Certainly I think then England would not have to 
depend on American cotton so much. 

Q Would )ou endoise this as a general proposition that the higher the quality of 
production the more profitable it is? — 1 I am ifraid not It would not pay so well as 
coarse spinning as eircumstanccs go at present 

Q I think )Ou hold very strongly that there will be no great improvement in the 
efficiency of Indian lanour except through shorter hours and higher wages’ — A With 
shorter hours we can get stead) labour 

Q Would vou advocate any legislative enactment with that end 111 view? — I Iherc 
IS no other way of doing it There is a legislative enactment now The mills are supposed 
to work 12 hours a day We used to work 13 hoiiis before this enactment 

(P You would advocate still further legislation? — A 1 would I would propose 

1 1 hours and then after a time 10 

Q Would you extend legislation to fixing wages ? — 1 No I think vve should be 
obliged to raise wages Supposing there is difficulty in obtaiiungllabour, the workmen will 
demand more, and vve shall be obliged to pay them 

Q That will come about naturally? — A Yes There is no legislation required in 
the matter The thing will idjust itself 

Q Y’ou object to anything of the nature of i minimum wage ’ — .1 I do not think 

I should advocate it 

Q Woull )ou advocate legislation to ensure bettci hygienic conditions for the 
people? — A I think there is sufficient legislation for them But as regards dwellings,^ 
vve tried to build houses but vve could not attract the people In the case of Bombay it is quite 
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, f 1 1 CTf-nerallv lil^e to In e With ther relatives, friends and 

d, ftere.it but in “f '* 1 I do not know if it will be wise to legislate on 

caste fellows in houses built b) tnemscivcb 

the matter It niaj be necessary m the c.tj, but not in the iiiofussil 


O 


in operation here ’ — A Yes 


Have you got half-time 

. 1 1 tliA he-it nossible education is based on primary eduea 

O I think y ou would say ^ f jP°S I think so There are Govem- 

go tor .00 -oors a day 

g Do yoo thjnl ,t It '‘ 7 ca„n« “ro'-a^or aS'oU.™ 

enactment to provide schools for the halt time 
Tthnik It IS th^e business of the Government to provide schools 


Q 


At any rate vou agree that it might be a good step forward m the direction ot 
’ . 'a . ^ .1 j jjo-ree in that 


^ -C> 

compulsory and universal education ^—A 

r I? Have vou aiiv knowledge of cases where these small hosiery 

machines have been worked successfully by er”y°"fa^crones 

deal of yarn is ordered by the hosiery people I Ihinlc mere ar i 

m Calcutta and other places 

Q Did the same man continue the orders for yarn for any length of time ? 

0 Where was he working ’ — A At Delhi and Cuttack 

O You do not know anything of the sort here locally ■>-A There is a man w ho works 
a number of knitting machines here in Nagpur and he also buys yarn from us e, 3 U 

O Do vou think that an organisation like that of Singer’s w ould be the right way ot 
bringTn® it in ’ — A ft would be the c''eapest and the best 

0 Do you know what their system is ?-.i I hey have ^ 

even in villages When they sell the machine on lure-pure as 
man to the customer or the buyer to show him how to w'ork it > ) 

introduced it even in remote villages where the tailors can be seen ^ 

Q Supposing long staple cotton is grown on a large scale and f ° do 

IS exported, do you think that anv counter acting measures oug i nrices are o-enerally 

not think so We are now competing w'lth the exporters In fac p a 

settled by the exporters and not by the mills 

Q What would be the effect if a larger proportion of long staple cotton were gro wji 
and a good deal of it were exported Do lyou think it would incr g x’.j 

long s-aple cotton in Ina.a ^-A Certainly It would all depend on whether it pays the 

cultivator 

Q Supposing it pays him, do you think it would be a good thing 

generally, looking at it from the cultivators’ point of view and tlie mi owne , 

should be an export demand as well a. a local demand ?— 4 I think it would be good for 

everybody 

Q exposing there IS only a hm.ted qua.ftity grown ]ust sufficient to 

local mills, do you think that would affect the position ? A It wi no e . g 
cultivators It must be open for all and any market which pays the cu iva o 

Q Supposing the mills required 2 million acres of long staple cotton and the Agricul- 
tural Department could not get more than that, do you think that in t a , , § 

aside the tariff question, steps ought to be taken to reserve the co on ,, 

mills ? — A 1 would not do anything of the kind I would let the expor p 

the Indian nulls in just the same way 

Q Why do you think it would be undesirable ?- 
cultu ators 

Q That would discourage him from growing the crop if he finds that Government is 
interfering with him ? — A Yes 

Q Therefore you are in favour of free competition ’ A Yes 

Q Fuming to apprentices, are the men employed in your factories all Parsees ’ A. 
Nearly all of them There are one or two other men besiaes Parsees 

Q Do you know anything about a young Bengali who was sent I^ome 4 ago 

with a technical scholarship l-A He was apprenticea at our mills We had some more 
also but they could not stand the strain and the discipline This did not sui ' , 

their religious ablutions and other domestu reasons I do not know wha e o 
gentleman is doing now 

Q Did he come to y'ou for employment ? — A He w'anted more other 

There were other apprentices who did their work very w ell and w e could not p ace 
above them and pay him more than them 


-A That would be unfair to the 
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Q You were satisfied with his work i — i Yes He did \er\ well indeed 

0 lie would have good prospects ’ — d Certaiiilv 

Pi evident — Q Had he leiint mv thing during his stay m England ? — A He said 
that he could not learn more th in what he had learnt here He was very honest and 
straightforw ard 

0 He had lost three vears’ experience? — A He might have gaiiu d some experience 

But he said that he learnt nothing new 

Q So those who remained behind hid the adv ant ige over him m having gained 
experience ’ — A Yes 

Q Do you think that that system should be eoiitmucd of picking out young men and 
sending them to England with State scholarships ? — A I do not see much use as far as the 
textile industry is concerned Thev could Icain neie as much as 111 England 
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Pitsideiii — Q Practically eveiy scheme that has been put before us so far breaks down 
for want of suitable technical and scientific aiivice We found Local Governments helping 

enterprises, such as tanning, with all kinds of dohs, varving from Rs loo to 7 lakhs, and 
these advances have been made for technical reasons w Inch appear to belittle more than 
guesses, they have been made regardless of the fact that if the Government puts in Rs 5,000 
the unfortunate public imagine that the enterprise is not a mere speculation and they con e 
in with possibly 5 lakhs Except in agriculture ami mining, the Government pioneering 
of industries, so far, seems to be wasted In the ibsence of anv svslem of experimental 
work they do not seem to learn the lessons that ought to be learned from failures The 
failures are buried as decently and as quickly as the loeal ofllcei can manage, as something 
to be ashamed of instead of something that ought to be analysed as much as possible in 
order to obtain a valuable lesson It is really the result app irentK of having no organised 
scientific services The man conducting an expenineiit on proper lines knows perfecth 
that his failures arc as valuable to the country as a success If we ire going to have anv 
real advance, some effective “artillery preparation” in the way ol scientific research must 
be made, extending it and organising it so as to reduce the quantity of ‘ scattered fire” 
that IS now going on The scientific oflicers are largely isolated, each doing good work 
in Ins own little laboratory , they take up numbers of small problems, work at them for a 
while, and, when they get results, they are not able to follow them into practice Tliey go 
on leave with no one to take up the work on the same lines, ind there is an enormous 
amount of valuable time and material frittered iway m this fashion Wo are now up 
against other tropical countries tliat have been opened up by scientific people There is 
no doubt that in luture our scientific men will have to be regarded as part of the defence 
problem I mean not defence in actual warfare, but the bigger fight that goes on in peace 
time One of the iiost striking casc<- of waste we have so far come across has been in the 
matter of cheaiistrv We find chemists employed by the Agricultural Department, as you 
know, at Pusa, as well as one each for the larger provinces , under the Forest Department , 
the Geological Survey, the Superintendent of Local Manufactures , at the Cordite factorv' 
are four or five, and the ^letallurgical Inspector has one besides himself Some of tnese 
chemists are carry 1 ig on researches that overlap, the results are published in isolated 
reports that the scientific public cannot readih gel at Each little chemist in lus own 
little prov nee is independent the amount and kind of work that he docs is left to his ow i 
conscience , but it is not a question of conscience merely , but of pace-making We want a 
chemical service organised in such a way’ that there will be criticism of the work done and 
of such a size that a good man can satisfy lus ambitions, and feel that what he is doing is 
going to lead to something else, and not merely a loc d result that might be buried It 
should be possible to get more work out of the same staff that we have now in India You 
have had a good deal of experience in this mattei, because you have organised what has 
been, so far as we have observed, one of the most successful departments m the 
countrv, and we should like to know yourvievvsas to how we can arrange to suit the 
ambitions of a young scientific man who enters the department, to satisfy the susceptibilities 
of Local Governments vv ho w ish to liav c, as you know , control over their officers, and also to 
give the officers sufficient local knowledge to transform their scientific research work 
into results of practical value One suggestion has been made and it has received a good 
deal of support, and that is, that we should have our scientific service organised in groups, 
lust as the Forest Department is organised, or possibly as the Geological Survey is 
organised, that is to say, an Imperial Department for each technical subject or natural 
group of subjects Chemistry might be one, and if we stick to our chemical illustration 
ave might have, say, a Chief Chemist to the Government of India who would advise 
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Go\ eminent on all chemical problems, would advise the Government too in the matter of 
promotion and the su itabilitj of articles to appear in the chemical publications, the results 
being gathered in one journal, except that in some cases they will be repeated in other 
jcunnls, for instanre, chemical results of geological \alue in the publications of the 
Geological Sun ey, chemical results ot agricultural value in the agricultural publications 
But there would be one central publication that every chemist outside could refer to as a 
substantial and reliable guide for all chemical research done in the countrj We may have 
this Chief Chemist on a salary of saj, Rs 3,000, with a position and responsibility 
corresponding to that of the Survej or-General and under him there might be three or 
four Deputv Chief Chemists in charge of technical groups, metallurgical and mineralogical 
chemistry in one group , organic chennstiy, ipcluoing the chemistry of dyes, colouring 
materials, drugs and oils,' in another group , and another Deputy Chief Chemist in charge 
of agricultural chemistry These officers would be partly at head quarters doing research 
vvorh and partiv in the provinces carrying out detailed investigations for the Provincial 
Governments Thev could be lent to the Prov incial Governments as the Public Works 
officers or Forest officers are , and, as thev became senior they could be transferred 
possiblj to the head auarUrs for the so called higl er work with better pav, possibly with 
administrative functions, and finally they would be available for the post of Chief Chemist 
That is very shortly one of the ‘■chemes that has been put betoie us, and it has been 
suggested that the same scheme or a similar scheme might be applied to Zoologv and 
Botanv , so that no scientific man IS made suLordinalt to another scientific man except of 
Ills own caste How does that appe d tovoii’ You have looked at these two points of 
view, and a on have managed to get the best advantage of both apparently for the 
crganisation of the Agricultural Department I suppose you realised that at the time you 
oiganised the Agncultmal Department, you bad to observe economy fairly stnctlv , ind 
jou were limited to a very small number o^ men but if we are to tackk this pioblem 
of developing India in competition with the rest of the world we have to move forward on 
a totally different scale ? 

A I should like, first cf all, to explain tl at I am in no way a specialist 111 
science, and the questions which you put before me aie mauiK concerned with 
scierce 1 was connected with the organisatiop of the Agricultural Department as 
an administrative officer, and I will give shortly reasons why the Agricultural Department 
was organised on its present lines When I joined the Agricultural Department as its 
administrative head, one imperial research institution had alreadj been started at Pusa 
Then came a further grant of funds, and we had to decide which was the best way of 
utilising them It was decided to expand the provincial departments of agriculture 
within the limit of the available funds, mainly by increasing the scientific staff of specialists 
The principal reasons why we started on the lines of a separate staff of specfalisls 
for each province instead of a central serv ice, such as is outlined by you, maybe briefly 
stated In the first place, it was considered essential that there should be thorough lot al 
investigation of the agriculture of each more or less distinct agricultural tract \\ e felt 
that any central institution, however laige its staff, would never be able to undertake a 
thorough investigation of the conditions of agriculture in such tracts, vv hich investigation must 
be continuous I hen, in the second place, vve felt that the problems connected with the 
improvement of agriculture differ essentially from those investigated by some other 
scientific services, 111 which certain definite problems clearly await decision, and a scientist 
can be deputed for their investigation The scientist had himself to make his own local 
research agricultural conditions, to decide for himself winch were the pioblems requiring 
survey of and which gave the most p'^ospects of success To give an illustration from the 
Gcologital Service, vve could not «av'thatwe wanted a particular coal deposit in a particular 
place investigated to test the pcssibilities of mining The agricultural staff had to go round and 
find out for themselves, in the first place, what were the possible lines of advance, apply 
re'earch methods to the solution of the problems requiring investigation and when a solu- 
tion was found to take steps to devise an organisation by which those solutions might be 
made a part of the general agricultural practice It was considered that each province 
should have Its own scicntihc staff, kept in that province for long periods if not for the 
whole period of serv ice My ovv n experience is that the value of an expert in the agricul- 
tural department has steadily increased with the length of time that he has been in the 
province, that any system of deputing experts for short periods would not be anything like 
so fruitful of results as a s\*tem under which the expert is kept for a substantially long 
period of yc vrs, if not for his whole seivice, investigating the same conditions and acquiring 
a clear and definite knowledge of the agriculture of the tract Then, again I think there is 
another difficulty m anv system of centralised establishment At least 111 the agricultural 
department, for which alone 1 can speak, if an officer investigates a problem and solves it 
as the result of hij research, he himself is desirous, and rightly desirous, that he should 
take a practical part m bringing that improvement into actual use among the cultivators 
of the tract So far as my experience of agricultural chemistry goes— you have taken 
chemistry as your example — I do not think that an agricultural chemist yvould consider it 
a satisfactory position under yvliich he is sent to a province to solve a particular problem, to 
put before the local authorities the solution of that problem, and then have no further con- 
cern with it It would be, I think, oad for his \vor,£ and bad for the Government if he was 
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not retained there, it he did not take part in the arrangements for introducing that improve- 
ment into the general agricultuial practice Then, another very important factor that 
influenced us m starting provincial departments of agriculture was that an agricultural 
problem is always a complex problem It is not a problem that deals with chemistry alone, 
It IS pot a problem that deals with botanv alone, it is a pioblem on which the experts have 
to w ork together ,! the expert agriculturist, the chemist, the botanist, are all bound up 
to gethcr HI the solution of almost every problem You cannot depute a chemist in the 
a<Tricultural department to do a particular piece of work, and say that that work is finished 
He must be on the spot, the agriculturist w ishes to refer to him, requires Ins assistance in the 
pailicular work that he is doing, and similarly the botanist's assistance is required by the 
expert aoncultunst, and is required bv the chemist It is a complex problem on which 
vou musr have experts all working together The agricultural service does not deal with 
problems perhaps so homogeneous as those, for instance, of the Geological Survey or 
many other departments These are the principal difficulties t'-al I sec in the wav of 
placiim the chemist or the botanist into separate wateitiglit compartments instead of 
having them, as they are at present, one whole 111 the agricultural department 

A It IS true that many of these scientific officers arc considerably isolated in the provinces 
For instance, in Nagpur the agricultural chemist is very much isolated from chemical work 
of other kinds, but you also have to recollect that he has in association with him other 
scientific officers of his own department, and I hope that in tlic near future there will be 
a substantial increase in the number of scientihc officers in the provincial departments, 
with the result that, altliough the officer may be partially isolated as a chemist, I do not 
think that he is isolated from all other scientific work If a stimulus is required there is a 
stimulus available in the work of llic other scientific officers of the department who also 
have al least some knowledge of agricultural chemistry There is no man m the depart- 
ment who has not some know ledge of agricultural chemistry, although he may not be a 
specialist 111 that particuler subject, and as the department extends 1 think that influence 
will increase a good deal 

A Then in regard to the co-ordination of the work ol the department, the schcnie included 
a Central Research Institute at Pu-^a which was intended to be a centre of advanced 
research dealing with problems of wider scope and of a more purely snenlific character 
than those which would be taken up oy the provincial staffs, and we hoped to get at 
Pusa the best agricultural chemist, the best economic botanist and other experts, who 
would be able to guide and assist the provincial staff This part of the scheme has to 
some extent failed, because hitherto they have not had at Pusa scientists of such outstanding 
reputation in their particular science that their opinions would be accepted and welcomed 
by the provincial experts fn order to avoid overlapping in the work of the different 
provincial departments, for instance in order to secure that the chemist at Nagpur should not 
be duplicating the work done by the chemist at Lahore, the Board of Agriculture was 
instituted, to which every branch of each provincial department had to submit a programme 
of the work they intended to perform, these programmes were subjected to the scrutiny 
of the Board to see whether they could be improved, and also to see that there was no 
overlapping so far as it could be avoided between the jirovincal departments It was 
hoped fay these means to avoid some of the difficulties that you mention in the organisa- 
tion of the department Under your scheme of a separate chemical service, for the reasons 
which I have given, it seems to me that it would be very difficult to include tbe agricul- 
tural chemist, unless your scheme contemplates that an agricultural chemist should be deputed 
to a province for a very substantial period 

Q Not less than ten years? — A Probably longer than ten jear's, and in that case I am 
not quite sure that any verv great advantage would result from having these 
chemists removed from the Agricultural Department and placed in a separate chemical 
service One advantage may be that they would have at their head a distin- 
guished chief chemist who would guide their work Well, as I said, the intention 
of the Agricultural Department was that this function should be filled by the Agricultural 
Chemist at Pusa 1 he heads of the branches of the Central Chemical Department 
would presumbly be men of such outstanding scientific leputation that tbe majority 
of the staff w'ould be willing to accept their guidance But there would also be 
considerable risk of practical difficulties in the working of the scheme \ chemist 
belonging to a department which IS not agriculture will be deputed to do work in the 
agricultural department, and it seems to me that in many cases there is the possibility of 
conflict between the interests of the two departments, that for instance the agricultural 
department would desire the chemist to take up a particular line of work in chemistry 
from the point of view of agricultural benefit, whilst the chief chemist might consider that 
this man could be more profitably employed in other directions of work, with considerable 
chances of friction m the working of these services It does not occur in tbe Geological 
Service because that department has problems which appear to be much more homoge- 
neous and not concerned so intimately with the other b’-anches of the administration and, 
therefore, the Local Governments cannot, so far -as I can see come into conflict verv much 
with the views of the Director of Geological Survey Whether the chemisG of other 
departments can be combined into a general chemical service I hesitate to express an 
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opinion, because I have not got sufficient scientific knowledge There are the professors 
of chemistry in the Education Departments, and I do not know if it is contemplated that 
they should come into the scheme Then )ou have got chemical examiners eniploNcd in 
the medical service, who might be included in the general Chemical Department There 
are also some chemists employed in the Assay Department 

<3 The Assaj Department uould come into the metallurgical and mineralogical group 
Chemistry falls into three fairlv natural divisions, and they are big departments 1 he real 
problem is whether yon want the department to be big enough to give a man scope foi 
his ambition The difficulty that I have noticed at present is that your agricultural chemist 
or other scientific men have no hope beyond a general promise that they will be considered 
again when they reach their maximum pay They may get to Pusa, but they may never 
be the Agricultural Adviser to Government ^ —/J llopesfor the future may bu hopes of 
material prospects or hopes of future scientific reputation So far as material prospects 
are concerned, that has been inquired into by the Public Services Commission, and what 
IS considered a sufficient remedy has been recommended 

J/r C E Low — Q Is it a fact that the remedy suggested by the Public Services 
Commission does not offer the prospects suggested by the President? The head of 
the department would be paid Rs 3,000 and the Deputy Chief Chemists Rs 2,000 
e'tch The scale would be parallel to that of the other departments of the first grade in 
the Imperial cadi e ’ — 4 I am precluded from sajing more than that the Public Scrv iccs 
Commission has made recommendations which it is believed will result in adequate pecuni- 
ary prospects to the class of men v hicli it is desired to recruit What will be the condi- 
tions after the war, of course, is an entirely different matter 

Q Of course in the case of agriculture you have to regard tlie local conditions of soil 
and climate more scrupulously, and you have established customs to be dealt with I he 
man must know the ryot as well as the soil ’ — 4 Certainly 

Q Many of the industries that we hope to see taken up will be less affected in this way 
by soil and climate, and they will be more universal in their application The raw materials 
Will be more general in character and, of course, more easily transported Tom one prov- 
ince to anotlier That is why we w'ant this question to be discussed bv }ou from the 
agricultural point of view, because we re ilise that the weakest partofthis sclieme will be 
where it touches agriculture If )ou could create a better kind ot feeling among youi 
agricultural men, a sort of es/>rti dc coi ps as members of the \gricultural Department, v\ he- 
thcr thev are chemists or botanists or mycologists, would not that be an improvement? — 
A I think there is some esprit de corps in the agrieultural service as the whole, and there is a 
strong esprit dc corps m the staff of some orovincial departments, which might be lost in a 
service of experts transferred from province to province There is one consideration which 
I had failed to mention in discussing the material prospects In a service liable to transfer 
throughout India and Burma from place to place, a substantially higher rate of pay will be 
needed than in a service restricted to one province in which the men have their head- 
quarters at the same place throughout their service 

Q I he scheme that has been contemplated is something more than that of the Forest De- 
partment, where a man is practically for the whole of his service m one province while being 
a member of the Indian Forest Department Any province may yield a man who becomes the 
Inspectoi-General, and any prov nice may yield a man who becomes the Chief of the Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun In the same way any province might give its best man to be Chief 
Chemist There would be no chance of disturbing the men bv frequent movements in that 
way They would not be thrown about from one province to another In agriculture 
there arc many problems which may extend well into two or three and sometimes nice 
provinces, and in that case it mignt be an advantage to have tins Imperial department 
We came across a case 111 which the agricultural people in the '^unjab did not know wliat 
was happening in Sind and vice vet sa l — A Tins instance seems to suggest that the Board 
of Agriculture has failed to exercise its function of co-ordiiiatioii 

Q The Board of Agriculture is intended to bring these together, but th'-y do not as a 
matter of fact They publish their results locally There was, in fact, as far as one could 
gather, the development a little too much of individuality We do not want to have 
the form of an organisation that IS characteristic of German butwedowant to go 

beyond the present British sj’Stem of every man going Ins own way, because we have here 
in India a clean slate, and we have fewer vested interests to break and we ought to be 
able to organise in such a way as to steer between the two extremes ? — 4 As regards publi- 
cations I think that there is a rule that the publications of every provincial department 
should be sent to every other provincial department 

Q We have heard this complaint that papers are sent to Pusa for publication, but 
there IS no real authority to say whether they are suitable or not They have 
a sort of publication committei , but 1 do not know whether they sit and decide what 
papers snould be published and what papers should not be You have in your Agricultural 
Department developed a fine spirit We have been a great deal impressed with it 
and }ou have a splendid type of man I wonder how they do such splendid work under 
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such discouriging conditions, because none of them has an) serious hope of 
improving their position as ofTicials when they become, senior men \iiotlier advantage 
of the s)stem that has been suggested to us was that the chief chemist, or the chief 
botanist, or the chief zoologist to the Government of India, must be a mm standing out 
among the chemists, botanists and zoologists of the world’ — A In regard to the Forest 
Depaitment, it seems to me that vou have a fairly close parallel m the present organisation 
of the Agricultural Department There is an Indian \gricultural Service, of which all the 
experts are members The agricultural chemist is i member of the Indian Agricultural 
Service exaetlv on a level in status and other respects vv ith aii\ other member of that 
serviee So far as I am aware, the highest posts of the department are open both to the 
expert agriculturalists and the specialists 1 here is at present no leason why an agricultural 
chemist should not become the agncjltural idviser to the Government of Indu, which is 
the highest post 111 the department at the present time In the Indian Agricultural Service 
I see nl) icason why there should not be a thorough txpnr dc catps between the igncultural 
chemist, the botanist and other experts, who aie all de iliiig with the same problem, the 
improvement of agriculture 

Q I cpiite agree, in the absence of a higher one elsewhere I tc 11 > on one thing that 1 hav c 
noticed at Coiinbitore, which strikes one as clu result of this form of clas^ilieation The 
Principal ot the college IS an agriculturist, in addition to him there are an igrieiiltural chemist, 
an conomic botanist and, I think, an entomologist These men are heads of separate little 
departments vv itli their own clerks, and the Principal of the college h is no control over them 
If thiy want to communieate with him the proper channel is through the Direelor of Agri- 
culture Madras ’ — A The Principal of the Poona College of Agriculture is not an agrici Itiirist 
but an agricultur il chemist, and 1 do not think that it at all follows that the Principal must be 
an agriculturist As far as I know the organisation in the Central Provinces each specialist 
Ins dual tuuctions He is lespoiisible to the Principal of the college for the teaching of ins 
particular subject in the college He is also a research olTicer carr)tng out independent 
reseireh woik, in respect of which he is not responsible to the Principal of the eolh ge bat to 
the Director of Agriculture In the Central Provinces at least no difTiciilt) has arisen from this 
arrangement It is certainly not the case that if the agricultural chemist desires to correspond 

V ith the Principal of the college he must do so through the Director ot AgncuHure Tiiey 
are in the closest possible touch in their work, and I tliiiilv, that such a thing as coirespondcnce 
between tlieiii never occurs 

Q The members of the Coimbatore College are in personal touch with each other and 
they are m the same compound, but they are independent departments The Principal of 
the pollege definitelv told me that he could not give an order to the aguciltiiral chemist 
to undertake anv particular work in the college as he is an independent m ui responsible to 
the Director of Agriculture ? — A I do not think that is the ease in the Central Provineea I 
think III the Central Prov inccs that the botanist and the chemist are responsible to the 
Principal of the college that the teaching course in the college is properl) condneted in 
accordance with the instructions and suggestions of the Principal 

Q The agricultural chemist, for instance, at Coimbatore, objects to have anv thing like 
teachiiig|v,'ork ? — A The combination of teaching and research is a debated quest on amongst 
scientific men on which much has been wiittcn 

Q AVt know there would be difficulties in ever) system whichever forni'of rlassiGcation 

V c adopt— the vertical system (if subjects or the horizontal svstein bv the application of 
subjects What we are trying to get at is to balance the advantages ind the disadvantages 
in such a way as to find which is likely to be in the long run the best form’ — A In the Agricul- 
tural Department experience has shown that hitherto research can best be accomplished 
at provincial centres under the local conditions of climate and soil, and certaii'lv at the 
present stage 1 should be very sorry to see provincial research regarded in an) w iv is less 
impoUant than tlie nsearch conducted at Pusa It must be recollected that the agricultural 
department Is, 111 Its infancy at the present time, mainly cmplo) ed in an invesUgUionof local 
methods of agricu'ture from a scientific standpoint, and is largely concerned vv iih research into 
local problems, indeed much more elementary problems, if I ma) use the word, than we hope to 
reach after son e)ears of development Aavanced reseaich problems of a wider scope, prob- 
lems of a more purely scientilic iiaturehavenot hitherto been very prominent, because there have 
not been foundations on which to build those large- problen s, but vvith progress 1 have no aoubt 
that these larger problems vv ill become of more importance in India, ana Pusa will then 
fill much more largely the function which it is supposed to fill in the department, and will 
gradually attract outstanding men, whose opinions will carry full weight When we started 
the Agricultural Department all the men started more or less together Ihe fact that X 
vas posted to Pusa and Y was posted to a province was very largely a matter ot chance, 
but V hen the department has passed through two or three generations of official life, I 
anticipate that only the best men will gravitate to Pusa The Pusa stilT vvas appointed 
before there v^ias any intention of appointing a large provincial staff There li is been no 
opportunity for the process of selection of the most fit man for Pusa, except in one or two 
recent cages It Vras hoped that the reputation of Pusa and the slightly better prospects vv hich 
men at Pusa enjoy pecuniarily would be sufficient toattiact the very best men from the 
pr»vinci?l departments, and It was contemplated that if tlere vvas no man of sufficient 
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standing in the' provincial departments to justify his selection, then an^ attempt should be 
maoe to get a man with a distinctly high scientific reputation from Europe to fill the post 
It was designed on the lines that you suggest, that there should be at Pusa the best 
specialist in each branch, who would be accepted as the recognised authority in the 
particular line to whom all provincial experts would refer in cases of difficulty 

Q We shall have the same difficulty arising from the proposal to have local Directors of 
Industries Each local Director of Industries will be up against problems connected with 
soap oil, drugs, tanning, sugar, alcohol, and so on All these require independent or 
distinct 'speaalists, and is it possible for the Director of Industries to employ this 
variegated <^roup, one for each kind, ivithout having difficulties, and is it likely to attract a 
o-ood°man, unless that man is a member of some Imperial department with prospects of 
nsin" beyond what the provinces could give him ? — A So far as industrial investigation goes, 
again speaking purely as a layman, I should think that a centralised department has advan- 
tages over provincial departments, that the problems are generally clear cut problems of 
wide application, tow'ards the solution of which one expert can devote his energies and 
arrive at some satisfactory conclusion For instance, if you want to investigate a particular 
chemical industry, an expert chemist in that subject can be employed, and I cannot 
imagine that it would be a good thing for the future development of industries to have a 
lar^e number of isolated experts each separately investigating the same industrial problem 
So far as the industrial side of the question is concerned, your centralised scheme seems to me 
to have very great advantages Speaking again purely as a layman, I should be inclined to 
think that any particular scientific service that it is desired to create for the investigation of 
industries— ’and there is no doubt that there is an enormous scope and plenty of practical results 
to be achieved — should be framed on the lines of a central department with a central head 
rather than on the model of the Agricultural Department My main desire has been to show 
why the Agricultural Department was organised on its present lines, my belief that those 
lines still hold good, and that it will not be to the benefit of the Agricultural Department 
for its specialists to be transferred to central departments 

By E Hopk'nson — Q We have already comeacross several instances where agricul- 
tural problems involving research'have been given up as they could not be taken in hand bv the 
provincial men In one case it could not be taken in hand at Pusa, and the result was that they 
had either to take a particular man off from the regular work in the orovince or at considerable 
cost aet a man from home If, in this short time, we have come across four or hve instances 
of that sort, there must be in the whole of India a very large number of problems which ought 
to be attacked and are not for want of adequate staff It stems to me that the scheme 
sketched by the President would meet such cases admirably It might be possible at the 
same time to continue the present organisation of the provincial agricultural departments 
by the employment of chemists and other scientific assistants who, though of somewhat 
lower status and ability, would continue for much longer periods as assistants in the provin- 
cial department working under the Director of Agriculture and doing the ordinary routine 
scientific work which must be dealt with day by day We came across a case which 
required a particular investigation as to opium which would take a few months to complete 
The Agricultural Chemist of Bengal has been taken away from his work to undertake it and 
when questioned as to what became of his regular work in his absence, he said, *' It is left 
to take care of itself. " He is now employed at Cawnpore, and is entirely divorced from his 
regular w ork ? — A It is the case that the staff of the Agricultural Department is quite inade- 
quate to take up many important problems that it is desirable to investigate, because the staff 
is too small for the purpose It is also the case that problems arise m the Agricultural 
Department which require investigation by special experts and hitherto few such special- 
ists have been employed * A considerable advantage would accrue to the Agricultural 
Department from the creation of a corps of chemists organised in a central establishment, 
from which the Agricultural Department could from time to time ask for the service of a 
particular man for the investigation of a particular problem, such as you say the opium 
problem is But I wish strongly to deprecate any suggestion that the agricultural 
chemist employed by the Agricultural Department should be in any sense a man of a lower 
status or lower qualifications than the central department chemist To my mind the bed- 
rock of agricultural improvement is the investigation of local conditions, local research into 
problems, and any idea of attaching to the provincial Department of Agriculture a chemist 
who may be thoroughly competent to make analyses but not to undertake research work 
would be disastrous to the department The agricultural chemist has an assistant who 
does a substantial proportion of the chemical work of a lower standard, and I am 
opposed to any system under which the agricultural chemist attached to the provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should be a chemist incapable of doing independent research work into 
agricultural problems So far as the improvement of agriculture is concerned, more bene- 
fits are likely to result from a chemist employed in the provincial department than from a 
chemist deputed to investigate particular problems I should hope that the provincial 
agricultural chemist would be a man of higher scientific attainments than that of the junior 
in the suggested chemical service In agriculture, I believe the results will be more fruitful 
from a provincial staff of experts than from a central staff with an expert sent 'down for 
investigation into a particular problem. 
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President — Q How axe you going to make the provincial service attractive to retain 
such a man ? — A I believe that an improvement in the prospects of service in the Agricultural 
Department is essentially necessary , that’problem has been investigated b% the Public Services 
Commission, which has maoe recommendations believed to give adequate material prospects 

Q Do you think that it is good for the health of any scientific man that he should be 
retained for a long period confined to one particular class of scientific problem and with little 
opportunity of association ivith other scientific men ? — A I do not think it is good for a scien- 
tific man to be confined to a few scientific associates or to a few problems So far as the 
Agricultural Department is concerned, we hope to see in the near future a very substanti^ 
increase in the number of scientific experts employed in that department which should 
broaden their outlook, and i\ e hope also to see the scientific experts of the Agricultural 
Department located in centres where other scientific men are also employed and thus in a 
more scientific atmosphere As regards the suggestion that they are concerned with pro- 
blems of a particular class with a narrow outlook, I do not agree The problems concerned 
with agricultural chemistry are so v\ide and varied that the difficulty is not that the chemist 
IS confined to a particular class of work, but the work is so diverse that the chemist has not 
the expert technical knowledge necessary for the pamcular problem that arises One 
advantage of the central system would be, not as you suggest that the work would be more 
diverse, but that the work would be more specialised 

Q Specialised in subjects, but more diverse in application Mr Harrijon in Coimbatore 
has made a very special study of paddy soils He is confined to work in Madras Would 
it not be better if he extended his investigation to paddy soils in other parts of India ? 
It would be nairow in subject but wider in application, not geographical application ? — A I 
agree that one advantage of your scheme would be much more specialisation when you 
have an expert in paddy' soils like Mr Harrison 

Q Which IS the better form of classification? By subjects and narrowing the man to 
a subject and extending the range of operation, or extending the range of subjects and 
limiting the area of operation ? — A In the Agricultural Department everv', expert is over- 
burdened Any suggestion that the agricultural chemist in the provincial department is 
cramped or limited by the class of problems that he has to deal with is certainly incorrect 

Q Dr E Hopkmson — There are two respects in which you agree that the present 
organisation of the Agricultural Department has not worked out as you anticipated 
One IS the arrangement of the programme of agricultural research work for the W'hole 
country, in which co-ordination has not been attained ? — A I did not intend to imply that 
co-ordination had not been secured In regard to the particular instance given to me, I 
wished to state that I could not understand how it had occurred under the present orgnisa- 
tion It struck me that it must be very exceptional 

Q The present arrangement is, I understand, that the programme should be settled by 
the Board of Agriculture 5 — A Yes , it is discussed by the Board, and recommendations made 

Q ^nd we have been told that the Board of Agriculture meets every two years’ — 
A Yes Every important line of investigation in the Agricultural Department extends over two 
years at least, and generally' for a substantially longer period By experience it was found 
that changes in the annual programmes w ere so few that it was extended to tw'o y'ears, 
because that was considered sufficient to secure co-ordination 

Q Do you think that the scheme sketched by the President would hav e advantages in that 
respect ? — A The advantage that most appeals to me is that you will have a recognised head 
of every branch of chemistrv, a chief chemist of outstanding ability, whose guidance would 
be accepted by the provincial chemists I can see great advantage in having exoert guidance 
and assistance from a chemist of established reputation whom the provincial chemist would 
be prepared to accept as an authoritv That, I admit, has not as yet occurred in the 
Agricultural Department, but I believe that it will accrue m time, and that this particular 
advantage can be secured in the department itself as well as by the scheme outlined 

Q The other point is the question of publication That probably has not worked out 
as you originally intended’ — A 1 he scheme of publications at Pusa was started when I was 
Inspector-General of the Department, and also of a general agricultural journal 
intended for the educated reader interested in agriculture It consisted of a series of 
scientific memoirs divided into subjects, such as chemistry, botany, entomology, and the 
like There was also a series of bulletins, intended for matters of interest which were not 
of sufficient standing or importance to be included in the scientific memoirs When the 
scheme was framed, it was decided that the scientific memoirs should have the first call on 
every scientific paper written by a member of the service That was done with the object 
of building up for the Pusa Memoirs a scientific reputation w hich would make them compar- 
able to the scientific publications in Europe It was recognised that it involved a very 
great sacrifice on the part of the staff As a matter of fact, we followed the Geological 
Survey Department in the hope that the scientific records w'ould make an established 
reputation in the scientific world So far as I am aware I’think that policy has been partially 
successful, and Pusa scientific publications now have achieved a substantial reputation. 
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Q Has the policy been entirely successful? Have all results of researches which were 
of value been published ? Is it not possible that a good deal of valuable work has dropped 
out of sight and never reached the stage of publication ^ — A If so, I should imagine that it 
must be the desire of the officer responsible for that work not to have it published The 
scientific memoirs are conducted by an editorial staff at Pusa who decide whether the 
papers submitted to them are or are not of a sufficiently high standard to justify inclusion 
in the senes of scientific memoirs , if any officer has not submitted for publication any 
scientific paper written by him, I can only suggest that he has some particular reason 
why he does not desire it to be published 

Q Mr Leake's botanical publications are published at home instead of at Pusa Butler’s 

^vork IS almost entirely published in Germany He actually showed me his papers 
published in Germany He could not find any suitable means of publication even in 
England — A I have no knowledge of the present system of publication, which may have 
materially altered since my connection with the department ceased I can underotand that 
* certain systematic work, such as Butler’s classification of fungi, may be so specubred 
as to be unsuitable for publication in India 

President — Q, The Geological Survey publishes papcs relating to one single subject, 
so that any man who wants to know anything about the geology of India need not go 
beyond the Geological Survey Records To show you how a paper or journal can eslabbsh 
its reputation if it is confined to a definite subject or natural group of subjects, the Records 
of the Indian Museum were started when I was Chairman of the Trustees in igoS They 
ha\e now reached something like 14 volumes, confined entirely to zoology , and in spite 
of the fact that its name has no obvious relation to zoology, it has established such a 
reputation in the zoological world that men send out papers from home to be published 
That publicat.on has established its name now as the journal of zoology for India, and 
zoologists of Europe w'ould not look to the agricultural publications at Pusa, although 
there is a large quantity of excellent material published there So that, is it not an 
advantage for workers out of India to have some journal that is recognised as an authority, 
that can be complete in zoology, in botany, in agricu'tu''e as a science, or in any 
group of applied sciences^ You will establish your reputation at once if it is made 
authoritative and respresentative of the whole of India You will also get exchange 
publications ? — A The last advantage has accrued to the Department of Agriculture from its 
own series of publications It receives in exchange a very large number of scientific 
publications 

Q Have you any objection to the combination of research and teaching workin the same 
institution ? — A No The combination has been for good, particularly m India 

Q 'll ou do not say that a research man becomesja better research man if he is given 
teaching work You would not allow a first class research man to do simple class work 
teaching to meet the standard of the university ^ That is totally different from a research 
man undertaking a course of lectures on special subjects ? — A As I stated before, this general 
question is much debated even in Europe There are some advantages in India trom a com- 
bination of teaching and research, that do not occur in England 1 he fact ‘■hat the staff 
is largely European and the students Indian is a strong reason in favour of research 
w'orkers having some teaching iii order to come in contact with the youth of the country 
and influencing their outlook on science 

Q You know that the Geological Survey has been keen on the geological officers hav- 
ing a certain amount of teaching in some part of their history It helps them to get a broad 
outlook of their profession I would not allow the officer to teach elementary classes 
continuously as part of his duties — A Experts in the Agricultural Department are not intend- 
ed to devote a very large amount of time to teaching They are provided with assistants 
competent to undertake the bulk of the teaching work, and k was only intended that they 
should deliver lectures from time to time and also supervise and see that the teaching 
given by the assistants was good 

Q You said that in the Cential Provinces the officer is responsible for research work to 
the Director of Agriculture and for teaching work to the Principal of the college Has any 
practical inconvenience arisen from that divided responsibilitj ^ — A I have not been connect- 
ed with the provincial department for several years, but I have not heard of anv difficulty. 

of the Principal and the expert staff are, I believe, thoroughly friendly When 
1 held the office of Director, all the staff met from time to time for discussion, forming a sort 
of governing body for the college 

^ Do you know that the same thing obtains in the other prov inces ? — A I cannot tell 
you So far as I am aware, no difficulty has arisen in this province from the duality of 
tunctions, 

Q There is one other point which struck me very forcibly during these few weeks, that 
a great many agricultural problems have been solved in India — purely scien*^ific problems — 
with extraordinary success as scientific problems, but there has been a breakdown in the 
application of the solution of the problems to practical results. As soon as you begin to- 
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entrench on the industrial side and still more so on the commercial side, they frequently 
break down so that the scientific agricultural results have not been fully reaped Do you 
think that that is an unfair deduction to make from what we have heard ? — A I do not know 
the conditions in other provinces, but so far as agricultural research has been conducted m 
this province I know no important piece of research work which has failed to give practical 
results from lack of organisation to introduce it into general practice The Deputy Director 
would be able to give a much better and clearer account of the organisation 
that exists for that purpose than I can give I think that the Central Provinces Department 
of Agriculture can claim with certainty that many important results have been 
brought into actual agricultural practice The Deputy Director will be able to tell you 
how it IS done It is his organisation, and I have never heard any suggestion that it has 
failed Such organisation has, perhaps, worked in this province on a larger scale than 
in any other province of India 

Hon' lie Sir R N Mookerjee —Q What is at present the check on the chemist or 
botanist in the provincial Agricultaral Department, it by chance you get a bad man who is 
not very keen on his work or anything like that ? — A So far as check is concerned I place 
most reliance upon the influence of his colleagues in the department As I tried to 
explain, the ordinary chemical problem is not an isolated problem which the chemist works 
out alone, but part of a complex problem, and his colleagues will always endeavour to get 
out of the chemist, to take the instance given by you, the particular investigation that 
they desire from that chemist Then again, the chemist has to publish his annual report 
every) ear, which is subjected to examination by the Director, and is submitted to the 
Local Government This report is also subjected to examination by the Agricultural Adviser 
to the Government of India just as the programme of work goes before the Board of Agri- 
culture You get some bad bargains in every service in the world, but there is a distinct 
stimulus and agency that can be applied to correct slacking 

Q Forinstance, if you getabad bargain in the Civil Service, he is pulled up b) the Dis- 
trict Magistrate and warned In this case it will take a couple of jears before the matter 
reaches the Board of Agriculture 1—A That is true, and it takes more than two years in the 
case of the Civil Service A bad bargain in the Civil Service is perhaps not pulled up so 
quickly as a bad bargain in the agricultural service at the present time 

Presideni — Q We have had a number of cases brought before us very prominentl) of 
work done, but there had not been anybody to check whether the work undertaken was of 
the proper kind ? — A I can only say that it was hoped that the Board of Agriculture would 
perform that function 

Q The Board of Agriculture apparently failed in a particular case not only m controlling 
the actual results, but it is said that there was no one to whom the officers could appeal to 
act as an arbitrator ? — A There is the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. 

1 Q He happens to be a worthy civilian who is not a mycologist, chemist or economic 

botanist Another thing which we found is that the assistant mycologist at Pusa is engaged, 
and has been practically for the whole of his service there, in doing forest mycology It 
js an instance in which if these mycologists were members of a central department they 
could just be doing forest mycology or agricultural mycology or both In this case the 
senior mycologist is doing work with direct application to agriculture, but his assistant is 
engaged, although he is employed in the Agricultural Department, in forest problems 
I think he is actually getting his material by private arrangement from the officers of that 
department ? — A It is at least an instance of the entire absence of any departmental spirit 
in the Agricultural Department, but I cannot explain the fact. 

Q It shows that it IS not difficult for a mycologist to help the Forest Department or the 
Agricultural Department or any other That is why 1 say that it is not a disadvantage if these 
men are centralised in this Imperial department They still would be available for the use of the 
agriculturist, and the time is coming whe" the Agricultural Department should have a sufficient 
number of men taking up cattle-breeding, and dealing with soils, agricultural engineering, 
growth of crops and demonstration work, forming, in fact, a compact body of scientific agri- 
culturists There should be a large increase in the number of scientists /\nd the question 
stil' arises whether you are going to develop at the same time correspondingly your 
agricultural chemist or botanist, or whether they are to be kept as handmaids of the 
agriculturist ? — A I do not agree that the use of the word " handmaid ’’ is correct I regard 
them as entirely equal, and 1 do not think it is correct, in the Agricultural Department, tO' 
suggest that either the chemist or the botanist or anybody also is a handmaid of the 
agriculturist So far as material prospects are concerned, I cannot see that there is any 
very great necessity for adopting a central service It seems to me that in the Agricultural 
Department you can have material prospects sufficiently good to attract the class of men 
that you desire 

Q j^here IS another point that has been brought before us I have seen one or two 
specialists who do not get on very well with their Local Governments, the reason being 
neither the fault of the Director of Agriculture nor only of the specialist In such' a case 
of incompatibility of temper, it might be useful to have a central reservoir to which you 
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could return jour chemist, or botanist, and he could be usea in other provinces or at the Hr O Cloutftn, 

head-quarters?— /I Every officer in the Agricultural Department is liable to transfer to anv 

part of India, and if the necessities of the public interests require that a particular officer 

should be transferred from one province to another, it does not appear to me to be difficult 

to secure it 

Q The central department will be responsible to accept their bad bargains back^ — 

A VVe may <Tet notliing in exchange if we return the man who is not quite suitable 
I do not think that difficulties are less likely to occur under the centralised scheme than 
under the present scheme When officers are in the provincial department, they are 
regarded iii a much more friendlj and helpful spirit than the officer deputed for a particular 
period from tne ccntial department 

Q That IS not my experience as an Imperial officer There will be two types — one like 
the Public Works officer attached to the province practically for his service, and the other 
type of specialist who is sent round for any particular enquiry Both of them, if they are 
normally well-behaved men, will receive good treatment from any provincial head-quarters 
I do not think that anything otherwise happens except to a man who ought to be treated 
badly and we treat him just as badly after he returns ? — A In the Civil Ser\ ice when a man is 
appointed to a particular province, every one of us will try our best to turn him into a good 
officer and put him on the right lines, to give him every assistance in our power not only 
officially but socially and otherwise I think that feeling would not certainly be so strong 
in regaid to officers deputed from a centralised office 

O In the case of the Cnil Service you still have a small imperial reservoir, and some of 
-you were not unwilling to go to Simla from the provinces, still carrying a very good provin- 
cial spirit withyou ^ — A That is entirely a different reservoir from the one suggested, a vessel 
to collect the best cream and not for the storage of the bad milk 

O The central head quarters of this Imperial Chemical Department yrould have mostly 
administrative work together wntli a certain amount of research on certain problems 
Some problems you can deal with only when you get material from ail the provinces or 
many of them These would be undertaken in the central laboratory and the analogy of 
the Civil Service is not so bad Those officers would bring with them a fine provincial 
spirit and the man from the Central Provinces would attempt to show and succeed la 
sLwing that he w as a better man than the one who came from Bombay /f (No answer ) 

Wiiuess subsequently /onoarded the folloMing supplonenta) y note 

One aspect of the question not considered in the above evidence is the provision 
ol funds for the expansion of the Agricultural Department Under the present organi- 
sation each Local Government is ready to find funds for the expansion of expert staff 
requirtd for its own needs A centralwed scientific department would be dependent 
for funds on the Imperial Government alone, and Local Governments will not be so ready 
to urt^e the desirability of, and to provide funds for, an increase of staff in a centralized 
service, which may or may not even then meet its particular requirements 

If the advantages of the centralized services of chemists and botanists are consi- 
dered to outwemh the disadvantages from the standpoint ot the Agricultural Department, 
and the advantages are many, there should be a condition that each provincial department 
of agriculture should be provided by the centralizea deoartments with a chemist and a 
Dotanist who should be employed m that province for a period of (sav ) not less than ten 
/ears unless the Local Government consents to the transfer This condition would 
’-emove my principal objections to the proposal, which would then have my full support 


Witness No 148 

M) D Clouston, Deputy Directo) of Aaricultiire, Nagpur 
Wnttot Cjtdcnci. 

I have had very little experience of any industry but agriculture, and it is with a Trammg ot 
certain amount of diffidence that I offer an opinion on matters relating to other industries labour 
But to a certain extent at least the difficulties we are up against m India are the same in 
every industry Labour is cheap but unreliable For want of technical skill and know- 
ledge, where that is required for manipulating machinery, most industries are placed at a 
disadvantage The Department of Agriculture has helped to set up a certain number of 
small ginning plants on certain seed farms to enable the growers of Roseum cotton to 
keep tl\eir seed pure , considerable difficulty has been experienced m getting skilled men 
to manage such plants The department has got over this to some extent by training 
men in this work on one of the Government experimental farms, but this arrangement 
IS only a make shift and 1 look forward to the time when such training will be given in the 
engineering school in Nagpur 
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The same difficulty is experienced whenever any new agricultural machine is intro- 
duced The combined mechanical skill of a village cannot repair it when it gets out of 
order, and for want of skill in handling it the machine soon becomes less efficient The 
department has tried to find a remedy by sending round a trained mechanic to execute 
repairs in the villages where such machines are being tried This again is only a half 
measure What we really want is a certain number of capable smiths and carpenters of 
the foreman type scattered oyer each tahsil More attention should be giv en by Govern 
ment to the technical training of such men and an effort should be made to encourage 
skilled mechanics to open workshops of their own at head-quarters of tahsils to start 
with 

My experience of day schoolsTor short-time employes is small, but from what I have 
seen I am of the opinion that the standard of living and intelligence m this country is so 
low that there will be no real demand for education among the cultivating class at least- 
till we can raise them in the economic scale and prove to them that education is of some 
practical value to them Education in rural districts, in short, will have to wait on the 
economic development of agriculture 

What the landholder and his labourers stand most in need of, m these provinces 
at least, is such demonstration combined w ith training as w ill enable them to adopt 
improved methods Schools of handicrafts of the type started in Nagpur, where boys 
are trained, under expert foremen working under the supervision of a highly trained 
superintendent, in neatness, accuracy and efficient methods of work generally should be 
of great practical value in raising the standard of workmanship among the class to which 
they belong , but we want ten times as many facilities for practical training of this kind 
and we want them developed so as to provide for the more complete training of men 
as supervisors too 

The Department of Agriculture holds practical classes on some of the Government 
farms for training young men in improved methods of farming There is great scope 
for expansion m this direction All we have been able to do up to the present is 
merely a drop in the ocean The department which is held responsible for the 
development of the particular industry for which the men are being trained should also 
be held responsible for the quality ot the training given but where teachers are required 
for the teaching of special subjects, the department in charge should get the assistance 
of the Education Department 

To improve the labourer's efficiency generally, we want more and better elemen- 
tary education, though, as I have already said, there will, in my opinion, be no real 
demand for education, in rural areas m the Central Provinces at least, until we have 
first raised the standard ot living by developing agriculture, our greatest industry We 
must first show the cultivator that our improved methods will add largerly to his farming 
profits and that it is his duty to educate bis children to enable them to take full advantage 
of the benefits which such improvements offer them At the present stage of agricultural 
development the teaching of the cultivator in new and improved ways of doing things is 
our mam concern 

As soon as trained teachers are available the teaching of nature study should be 
taken up m rural schools with a view to interest the child in his surroundings, and to culti- 
vate his intelligence Far more attention should be paid to hand and eye training too so as 
to tram the pupil in accurate and methodical ways of doing things with his own hands An 
effort should be made m all such teachmg to stimulate the pupil to do things well, to do 
the'm punctually and to give him a true sense of the dignity of labour But m the Central 
Provinces we have at present no teachers properly qualified to tram the mind, 
hand and eye of the child by such a course of teaching and training We want for this 
schoolmasters trained m the method of teaching such subjects for everything depends 
on the method employed 

OEfcial orgam- The Departments of Agriculture and Industries and the Co-operative Societies are the 
, jafcoB two organisations which as far as I know give most help m developing industries in the 

Central Provinces The Department of ykgriculture and Industries has always been directed 
by a civilian f don’t think any substantial progress is likely to be made until we get as a 
Director of Industries a scientist with some know ledge of engineering In other provinces, 
where industries are more developed, to have a business man with a good scientist on his 
staff to advise him may prove the better arrangement , but for many years to come there 
will not be sufficient work for two highlj paid men in the Department of Industries m these 
provinces We want a man who can go round and advise both as regards plant required 
and ways and means of marketing the produce The Director of Industries should there- 
fore be an expert with some business knowledge as well a good nan would soon aquire the 
business knowledge required The personality of the Director would be an important 
factor 

A Board of Industries consisting largely of men engaged in business would be useful 
To start with, its functions should be purely advisory, I think 
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There should be an Imperial Department of Industries under a single head with a 
staff of experts capable of assisting the Directors of Industries in the different provinces 
III the development of local industries ^ 

The Department of Agriculture, though only one of several Government departments Organisation o£ 
which are assisting the industries of the provinceSj is perhaps the most important from depart- 

point of view of results obtained The department is at present under-staffed Wcment 
want one Deputy Director for each division to carry on experimental and district work 
We want, too, a larger and more highly qualified staff of Indian assistants, and a Director 
who will stick to the job for a period of at least lo years The department is yet young 
ai d we are still feeling our way , but 1 am of opinion that more attention should be given 
in future to the training of Indians in our Agricultural Colleges, m order to qualify them 
in research work The rate at which we can go on developing the department will 
depend to a large extent on the quality of the taucationa! work done in these colleges 

The staff of the Provincial Agricultural Colleges should look upon teaching as their ‘ 

primary duty, and research work should be left to a larger extent than is done at present 
to the Imperial staff of experts at Pusa 

There is considerable over-lapping at present and insufficient control 

The Imperial Agriculture Department should always have as its head a scientist 
whose work has been of great practical value in developing agriculture We want a 
scientist of a practical turn of mind rather than a pure researcher In the event of such a 
man not being available m India inducements should be offered to attract one from home 

When men qualified to fill other posts in the Imperial Department are not available 
in India, they should be recruited at home, where there is a wider field for selection It 
would be possible to get men who had made their mark at home to come to India for a 
period of lo years or so, if sufficient inducements in the way of salary were offered 

I have devoted almost my whole time since I came to India to the development of Technical aid M 
scientific agriculture and the department has succeeded in introducing new crops, new and industries 
improved varieties of existing crops, new manures, new methods of cultivation and at least 
one new branch of husbandry, nameh, dairying on scientific principles 

We have given material assistance to some of the oil-mills by creating a demand for 
their cake. 

Cultivators have not got the reading habit as a rule The Indian Trade Journal is not Commercial mlwJ* 
read as far as I know except bj Government officials Agricultural journals, too, are not hgence 
popular even among English-speaking cultivators The articles are too scientilic to be 
intelligible to men whose intelligence has not been developed that way by the literary 
education which they got at school^. The department publishes a small monthly Agiicul- 
tura! and Co operative Gazette, which IS, 1 believe, fairly widely lead, judging from the 
queries sent in by readers Publications of this kind should be circulated in the vernaculars 
as well as m English The language should be simple, and there should always be a query 
column containing replies to readers asking for information 

I do not think that large exhibitions are of much use Small divisional agricultural Assistance la 
shows such as are now held every year in these provinces are educative and stimulating ™»dceting ptoduefg. 
The industrial side of these shows i-j now being improved with a view to encouraging some 
of the local industries At the Raipur Divisional Show prizes were offered this year for 
exhibits of silk and brass-w'ork, and an improved fly shuttle hand-loom and a potter’s 
wheel were worked in the show yard There is scope for the development of divisional 
shows on these lines 

Our aim is to make these shows as educative as possible, and with that end in view we 
hold conferences m connection with them, at which papers on agricultural and co-opera- 
tive subjects are read To encourage cultivators to adopt improvements, prizes are given for 
the best exhibits of the staple crops grown <n the division and of new crops introduced by 
the department 

The development of an industry like agriculture on which the prosperity of about Financial aid to 
So per cent of the population is dependent is of such enormous importance to the country industrial enter- 
as a whole that Government would, I think, be justified in granting loans to enable cul- P"®®® 
tivators to adopt improvements on a larger scale than is being done at present In the 
Central Provinces takavi loans are given to cultivators for the purchase of improved 
agricultural implements, as well as for cake for manuring sugarcane Loans are given to 
cultivators on the recommendation of the department by co operative central banks 
for the purchase of improved seed and agricultural implements The members of the 
TeUnkheri Gaolies’ Societies have also been given loans by the Nagpur Central Bank 

I am in favour of a much larger amount being given for agricultural improvements both 
fay Government and co operative societies and central banks 
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The Gaolies on the Telinhhcri d iiry fann have been asiibtcd by the formation of 
two CO operative societies The Gaolies were induced to bring their cattle to the 
Teliiikheri farm from the bazar Sheds were provided for tlicin on the Government 
farm and food-stuffs for their cattle were stocked and supplied to them dail) There are 
hxed charges for the different kinds of food-stuffs, for grazing, for godow n accommodation, 
and for the service of the stud bulls belonging to the department Their milk is sold 
at a fixed rate to a contractor who is responsible for the distrib.itioii 

The first societ) was started about four v cars ago , a second was formed about tv o 
vears ago 

The dairy has been a great noon to Nagpur and the Gaolies are eontenteJ ind have 
gradually added to their live-stock on the farm A school Iiis been op-ned on the larm 
for their children and a depdt started from which thev are supplied with wheat, pulse, 
rice, gur and other food-stuffs 


Out! ''vidt ue, l&t! December igi6 

Ptestdent — Q You say m your note that >ou “ have given material assistance to some 
of the oil-mills by creating i demand for their cake” We have had it suggested that the 
Agricultural Department might be able to increase the demand for oilcake which it 
present IS not sufficientlv valued by the ryots It is said that the ryots quite understand 
the value of cotton seed as a food stuff but that, in spite of the fact that cike is probably 
better for cattle, they imagine that, because the cake looks dry and hard, it is of very little 
use Are you of opinion that the people an really beginning to appreciate the value of 
oil-cake? — d 1 don't think so 1 hey value it is a eane manure, but not as a cittle food 
They have to bring it a considerable distaiiee by rail, and the cost of freight added to the 
cost price of the cake raises the price above that of cotton-seed very considerably 

Q So that actually cotton seed is cheaper ■' — 1 \ es, they get it from the village 

Q flow are you going to get over this difficultv ’ — I Am I right in supposing that it 
is a real waste of good material to give cotton-seed as a food, when the oil cake might be 
good enough for food after getting the oil out of the seed ’ — A I think so 

Q How IS the difficulty to be got o.er’ — i When we create a d. maud for cake as a 
cane manure, cultivators will be willing ind able to pay a bigger priee for it 

Q To increase the price of the cotton seed by a natural demand will prevent its being 
vvastefully us< d as a food ? — d 1 think so “ 

O And then I suppose if one had greater faeililiesfor assembling the cotton seed 
and a larger number of oil-eapressing nulls, there would be no tempt ition for the ryot to 
use cotton seed as a food ? — d No, and if w c can create a demand, we shall then be in a 
position to bring it in 1 irge quantities at a tune by rail, and in that ease the freu^ht would 
be very much less 

g Have you anything to complain of iii the way of the distribution of frie^Iits 
here 1 *— d We were told for instance that Irom Akola to Nagpur, a short distance, '’the 
charge is as great as the charge from Nagpur to Bombay , and the suspicion left in our 
minds was that the railwav company would notallow railway facilities, ; c, cheap rates to 
Nagpur, because thev did not w int the rest of the journey to be made by the Ben'ral-Na^pur 
Railway , so bv increasing the rates from Akol i to Nagpur, they are alleged to prevent '’the 
transmission of the seed over the Bengal-Nagpur Railwav to the port Do you think there 
IS any possibility of that being the else? — A 1 think so We liave, however, "ot the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway to reduce freights bv one-half for certain cakes ’ ^ 

g You have found railway company read v to come dow n when i proper case is imt 
before them ^ — A Yes 

g I have heard of many cases in which thev have come well below the recognised rates 
when the case has been presented to them, but this is a case in which no'reply ot a 
statisfaciory sort could be got, and no explanation obtained? — A That was not our experi- 
ence They reouced it by one-half ^ 

g Is there any discrimination made between materials estimated on a food basis and 
materials estimated on a manure basis? — A They charge twice as much freightforcarryiim- 
cotton eake (a feeding cake) as for till and castor, which are used mainlv as manure 
cakes 

Jllr C E Low—g Is cotton cake useful for manure?— /f It is useful, but we found 
that it was not as good as till cake and castor 

g I should like to pursue the point about the relative cheapness of cotton seed and 
cotton cake as food When you say that cotton seed is aviiable in villages, you mean it is 
usually available round a gin’— /I Yes, most villages are fairly near agin ‘ 
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O The gins ue more nnitli distributed than the oil milL ? — /I \es 

Q Do \oii concentrate sour efforts in pushing tiie sale of cake as cattle food within a 
cait radius of the oil mills, do )ou find you do better there than elsew here ? — y:! We have 
not realU tiied to push it as cattle fooa at ah We ha\e recommended it at the duisional 
meetings ol our Agricultural Associations A few have tried it alreidv, but the cost is so 
great as compared with cotton •'eed that they have not continued to use it 

Q \oii said th it that was because of the cost of railwa) freight, but in a ramus round 
the oil mills, corresponding if you will to the radius round a gin, the cotton cake ought to 
be cheaper t‘ a i the oeed^— ft should 

Q Are the people using cotton cake as lood in the ridius round the A1 old oil mills? — 
A Ver), very lew I think a few use it for tonga bullocks, but ver) few lor bullocks 
employed in cultivation 

O Do jou thinl anv practical good would result from attempting the use of it as cattle 
food within a cart radius from Akoia ^ —^1 bio, I don’t think so A great many ot the 
people who get their kapas ginned at factories take back the seed fhev send the 
kapas to the gin and take the seed back to the .illage and use it is a cattle fooa 

O Then you think the solution of it lies in creating a more effective demand from the 
oil mills for the seed ? — A 1 think that there will certainly' be a demand when we start 
dairies The Jubbulpore dairy is using a large quantity' of it We use a good deal on the 
Telinkheri dairy If we had more dairies a demand would naturallv arise 

O Does that cake keep better than the seed^ — A I don’t think there is much differ- 
ence It gets a little mouldy if y'ou keep it during the rams, but it does not lose much 
in quality 

Q I should like, for the benefit of the other members of the Commission, who are muen 
interested in this question of demonstrations, you to explain briefly what the 
demonstration organised in your circle is, including tin functions of the Agricultural 
Association and the subordinate menial staff of the depaitment under \oi)’*—A It vanes 
from division to division, but if we take Chhattisgarh for example where we have dona 
the greatei part of our demonstration work, we have there two oi three assistants for each 
discnct We have more in the areas commanded by Government tanks because of the 
greater scope for agricultural improvements in such irrigated areas Each assistant is put 
in charge of 40 or 50 villages He has a certain number, say, five or six Karodars, working 
under his supervision w ho are as a rule ploughmen who have been trained m the new 
methods which we are introducing These men are each in charge of six or seven villages 
An agricultural assistant supervises them , while in charge of the agricultural assistant 
we have the divisional superintendent wlio goes round from time to time 

Q Men of the Provincial Service?— .4 Yes 

1 Q What are the tunctions of the agricultural associations and sub-associalions?— 
A We have almost given up the District Association entirely We now have instead Tahsil 
Associations We started in each tahsil with about 50 members They were selected 
from among the leading cultivators of the tahsil meetings are held three or four times a 
year. ^V’e have a definite programme of work which the members carry out We get 
each member to agree to do a certain amount of work, one may undertake to 
transplant his rice, anothci to grow an improved strain of seed , each man is supposed 
to do something in the way of helping the department, either by distributing improved 
strains of seed ot b\ demonstrating new processes 

Q What is 'he organisation of this associatio’’ , who presides and who acts as secre- 
tary and convener The tahsildar is president and there is a vice-president who is a 
non-official The secretary is sometimes an agricultural assistant and sometimes a 
naib tahsildar The assistant secretary is a non-official 

Q Are the members usually educated or literate people , take Chhattisgarh and 
Berar’— yf Thev ate mostly literate, and are the leading landholders of their tahsils 

Q Ihev would be more literate in Berar than in Chhattisgarh Yes 

Q Will you describe the system of cotton seed distribution in Berar ?—^ We started 
first with scattered seed farms to which v\e supplied selected seed everv year from the 
experimental farm at Akola which thus served as the nucleus for our seed business in the 
cotton tract In 1912 we had 120 of these seed farms run by private owners We merely 
supplied them each year with selected seed They propagated it, ginned their kapas and 
distributed the seed to other cultivators We found after a time that we required so 
many seed farms, to meet the demand for seed that with our limited district staff of 
agricultural assistants, we could not possibly supervise the work when these seed farms 
were so scattered, as we had them at that time We therefore decided to concentrate 
our energies by' having seed farms at definite centres and therefore started cooperative 
■seed unions Each union consisted of ten or more seed-growers Each has a seed 
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farm ind one of the farms — the most important farm of the union — is called the central 
farm All the others are called branch farms To the central farm \vc supply selected 
seed every year from the Government farm at Akola , the central farm propagates this 
seed and hands it on to the branch farms of the union Ihc branch farms in turn 
propagate it and sell it to cultivators Each union has a ginning plant, by which all the 
seed ot the union is ginned The plant belongs to the members Bv ginning their 
selected strains on their orrn ginning plant there is no fear of admixture , nor is the seed 

damaged to anything like the same extent as happens M hen kapas is ginned in a factory 

where the gins are run at a much higher speed 

0 Do you know how many indixidual private seed firms joii have got this rear ’ — 
A We have 40 seed unions and 76 separate seed farms We gave out this yi ar 15 lakhs 
of pounds of Roseuni through our own seed farms ind nnions , 111 addition there were 
j I lakhs given out by other people who were not woiking under our co tiol , about 
26 lakhs in all were given out last year 

Q Do you know what area was sown with the Roseum type of seed ’ — A \s far as 
wc can asceitain, about seven lakhs of acres are now sown with Roseum 

Q ou recognise, of course, that in order to gi\ e the cultivator what gives him the 
best price at present, your department has deliberatelv chosen the policy of disseminating 
seed with a low type of staple , do yon think there is any risk of over doing the market for 
short staple cotten in India generally ’ — 4 1 think not The dein ind is very much in 
excess of the supply They are using that eottoii not only in mills here, but large quantities 
are used by Japan, and very large quantities were exported to '\ustria ind Germany before 
the war, and will be exported attei the war 

0 What do you think of the ultimate prospi cts, roughly speaking, of the long staple 
cotton in this country What area would you sav was in sight winch vou could reasonably 
act on after a term of years ? — A 1 don’t know the conditions of other provinces 

Q I am speaking of the Central Provinces ? — A 1 should think that in the Central 
Provinces there is no great scope for extending the cultivation of long staple cottons, 
except in tracts like Chliattisgarli and Chanda, parts of which are now coming under irriga- 
tion We find that long staple cottons do very well when irrigated on light lalerite 
soils in these parts 

Q Do y'ou not think that long staple cotton of the Bun type could be grown in areas 
like western Chhattisgarh, where the rainfall is rather high ? — A We tried it in Kawarda, 
where the rainfall is about 45 inches, and we got a better outturn from Rost iim than 
from Bun 

Q You say “ The staff of the Provincial Agricultural Colleges should look upon 
teaching as their primary duty, and research work should be left to a larger extent than 
IS done at present to the Imperial staff of experts at Pusa ” You belli ve then in the centrali- 
sation of research in the Agricultural Department ? — A 1 believe in that veiy strongly 

Q In spite of the fact that there is a very large number of different provinces with 
considerable differences in sod and climate ’ — A The man vvho is doing research work 
would have ample time for his leacning as well By ‘'teaching’ I don’t mean that he 
would spend all his time in teaching, but he would very well give one lecture each day 
We have agricultural colleges at home W’here all our professors arc doing a certain amount 
of research work We have net a single agricultural che rust or botanist in Scotland who is 
devoting all his time to research 

Q You mean by “ teaching ’ , leaching to a standard for 1 degree, and not merely the 
training of young men, post-graduate research’ — A I mean the ordinarv three year college 
course, and we might probably get each agricultural college affiliated sooner or later with 
a university 

Q What advantages do you think arise from making men do teaching and research ’ — 
A It gives much g'eater interest to teaching when you arc dofng research woik at the 
same time 

Q Do you mean that teaching itself is so uninteresting that you have to add lo it a 
certain spice of research to make it tolerable? — A 1 think it much better than whole time 
teaching , it also gives the teacher a wider outlook 

Q The idea has been put before us by several witnesses, with reference to the problem 
of industrial improvements, that it will require a great deal of chemical research in different 
lines, for which we do not possess the equipment The chemists at present employed 111 
India are scattered over numerous departments, and working in their own departments, and 
their work often overlaps You have, for instance, chemists employed under the Military 
Department, on explosives, and you have Forest Chemists You have the Public Analysts, 
the Geological Survev , in fact it would not be very easy to find a large department that has 
not got one or more chemists attached to it These men are more or less m a cul de sac 
If It IS decided to entertain a large chemical staff for industrial research, oils and fats, 
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fibre metallurgv and the members of 

bVagoodtlunglo co-ordnntc Governmen of 

a single service rvilli a clmmut o g P f Clicmist as head of llie various branches 
India'as head ot the servig, vvdh a Uepu y ^ ^ 

under whic 1 1 lose wo advantages, besides the prevention of overlapping 

0 What do )0U think "’0“ 'J maintenance of a higher standard of work and 

of wo^r' , do )0u .mitrol and better prospects for thejien and having 

more scientific ,3„,„sed is a scicntilic man ot reputation would do the cepart- 

at the head a man “ 

mciit a gicat dc d o a°o , „-,nlted to the \gricultiical Department , the 

0 llo'' ^'°y‘’”‘^’''“V*’’^\t\°';lovinccs It has been suggested to us that 

,V-ricultural Chemist cither in Ff^,' ^ Agrieultaral Chemist is a man who eminent y 

ilifiicultigs might aiise in this vva> th & ^ g^^ociate lor as long as possible with 

Inuires local knowledge and whom it j/eneial knowledgeof 

Sal problems, and P°’"'; c ‘iricuKurallv minded as well as cheinicallv equipped 

„ricullural problems generj y, md a ^ other advantages of making 

1^0 'ou SSS Cl cniicalDcparl'«cnt in securing them for service in 

Lncultuial Chemists ™°'“^‘=\\°SdSrent dcSlments, or F it Piisa Wf I don t think so 

ih agricultural Dcparhiient, in , P ^\so uant better organisation than 

hou hid a central institution o over by having better 

yoi have at present A ^re 

organisation „ .hffu ultics imsc from inelFcieiit organisation, 

O You lliHi'^ that some ol P^^j ^lon which would aiise under this scheme would 

u„t i Xv=.i cV°cf=::cy“«- .1.0 other 1 ,......,.00 >- 

makeup foi an) o 

yi 1 think SO ^,1 1 be denartment, as Kamdars, or something a 

g In training men for tl'° you find that men vv ho hav e had a certain 

1 ..1 binhcr, men in charge ot small plan , ^ ^^y e^jy^ation at alP— 

amouit of education They are more intclhgcil and understand things very 

j Yes, ,'-''‘-\XlXv?mu^ more influence w ilh eultiv ators 

much better ai i cKff a certain prooortion of men who can read and 

g you have oo'0»8,y»“ ■-”‘tt“akS .» Ih' --nocola. 

write ?— i ^ ‘ ^ csoecially m Bengal, that the system of education being 

O It lias been ^^JPfaisposh^ of the Indian youth in the direction of 

1 a.Ut Iitirarv tends to inereasc t P ibnimlit whereas it is desirab’e to give him a 

^’^^sneeulitive and conteinplatue Ime You have said something about 

^"“tmctSjns in favour of tliingb ^ is worth while to try to begin the remedy 

distinct bns n^^^c„ ovidcncc do you think that A 1 Hunk so 1 have said in my note 

In aie^earhcr stages, vu , "I more hand and cvctraining m the middle schools, ' 
? W fbnn.dvt that we should tr; to t,ive , You can do it to a small extent in 

- '=8».«dlor ,earu.„g.hu 

three Rs Britain 's altogether different there 

n Wh It is ) our experience ay from his village to a high school where 

Wpre I bov vvlien he IS to be tdueal > . r,iral districts in Great Britain bovs 

f^ioinWoueliwbiehrt‘^‘'‘=f /'£‘^g^l,^^^ and work on the land at times during their 

I .rood education in the small b > ^j^al agiiculture while attending the 

flY”ir Wu .L„ boy^ l;, l«d.a l«„.=d e,™ .f.« 

elemenlarv schoo m 

getting ilngn s>elio ,^,b,no- one could call piimary education in the 

0 There is no system then of ^"> >15*^1 ,!!d There is a great deal now We 

bi=tnal or aonculturil direction i ,,b,ch includes gardening among other things 

;."‘l"=Tuu tkcS.n8 of ^ 

The children have to at the elementary school 

of plants, and L ity o training in school , does it not 

G How are teachers teachers who are competent to teach these things 

reouwe a very careful system P y bly trained They have to undergo 

oSwise than by rote ?-/l A good imuiy take hohdav courses others 

courses of training in van°us s university degree Ihey are all highly 

attend trmning „„nLions before they quality 

trained and have t p attempts made to give an agricultural bias 

O Youhavesecna certain amount of h ^ ^ 

* .yrtmaiv education in thclCenlr. I Province ^ Tney tailed almost entirely 

IcsLfa failure ? Whe^ of imparting this particular kind oE 

wTcd^' ity had n°l been taught the method oj teaching 
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g Wlnt did tliL) If) to tcnrli m the sehoolb’— d riit) Ind their school i^ardens 
-iiid lien taught the names of plants they wire supposed to grow lert un segit ibles end 
(lowering plants I he children themseliis iifiiscd to do an) m mini labour, and the 
result was that tlu ehowhidai was in ide to do dlthewoi! 

O Lut thObi things that they pirnted were not the Kind o*' Ihingj the) we e used to 
mthuronn villages, verv largely, as a rule’-/! ihevwcre not Cnglibh vigetables 
were is a rule grown in the school gardens 

O lilt inasteis were supposed to be li lined at one lime in the im thod ot te'elnng 
natuix studies 111 w hat was then thi 'aehool of Agrieuhur. it N'agpur whieh is now the 
Agricultural College Uo vou thiiiK th it the svsteni of education was adequate for the 
purpose for which It was intended’— / 1 hev wen men I) t night f lets, not the method 

of teaching 

Q As a part of their norm il ehool eoiirsi ? I I hi v tooK this igrieultural school 
toiirse ifter linishing tlu ir normal school i oiirst 

g They taught them dr) facts but not th it iiu thod of imparting Knowh dgt which 
stiniulaUs interest in the subjeit taught ? — // \cs 

O Do )OU Know how tlie ni liter st inds now , whether an) tiling has been dom about 
It /I rhe Education Department is )et have no stall trained in the method of teaehing 
natu'-e knowledge The) h ive brought out re idcrs with lessons on agricultural subjects, 
lessons which it is supposed will interest childieii in their 11 itiiral surroundings 

g Perhaps \ou rt nu mber the igrieultural primer vvhiili was at oiie time used in llie 
schools, and from which evintiiall) certain lessons were pul into the school readers 
Those were attempts to inaKt intelligible to village )oulhs theories plant growth 
Do)ou think that |is i suitable kind of thing in preliininarv tcliool education in this 
country ? — A I don’t think so, because the obje el ol the person wlio wrote these books 
evidently was to teuh them mere f icts, ; t , to give them infor nation about certain 
subjects Children e 111 gather that inforniatioii 111 the viM ige in i ver) shoit tune The 
great thing is to intirest them in ecrtaiii subjects, iiid our si liool books in use at present 
are not written with tint object 111 view, as far is 1 can make out 

g 'ion considei the fiiuetions of coojierilive department important for the assist- 
ing of seeo distribution, for instanee, and forotlur purposes witii lefcreiice to wgii- 
culurt ’ — A I do 

Df n llophmon — g Do vou state as a delinite propontiou b istd on vour own per 
soiial e\pericnce that the nun who 1 best at rcse"reh dso make-, the best teacher ’ — 
A No, I don't believe tint What 1 s iid was that if a man was doing research work at 
the same time is he was teieliing, that that man would he belter teacher , the mere fad of 
his doing research m ikes him a better teacher 

0 Would vou hold the converse uroposition, that he would do better research 
because he was a better tealier ? — // No, 1 don’ I think esperience guned 11 teiching 
would make him do hcHer research work 

Ptestdent — g But b\ bringing him in contact with s'udeiits, don’t youtliinkit would 
colour his research work in a wav that would be an advantage’ Would it not make 
him look itrcseirih jiioblems from the point of view of application to tliose students? 
In the course of teaching would he not get inspiration for research problems? — I Tint is 
quite possible He would get the same inspiration as he gets b) stndving local conditions 

Dr £ Hopkinsou — g In the course of sucli teaching as lie has to give, do )ou think 
he would get more inspiration towards research? — A He, would learn a certain imount from 
the students who had come from tlu villages and Ind had a eh nice of coming in contact with 
tiieir parent’s work, and of learning what their agricultural problems were 

g In )our cvidenei )oii state that the “ Impend Agricultural Department should 
ilvv ivs have is its head a scientist whose work lus been of gre it practical value in 
developing ignculture ” I hat is your deliberate opinion tint he should be a scientist 
lather than an administrator ? — A It is 

g Can )OU develop that any further, it is rather a strong opinion to express 
Why do you consider ilut tint should be the ease’ — A Because 1 don't see whv a 
seienlist should not be is good an idmuiistr itor as a man who is not Ihe head 
of a scientific department should, I hold, be a good scientist and a good administrator 
as well 

Q Don’t )ou rather mean that the head of the Agricultural Department, unless he is a 
scientific man, would not show sufficient interest in the scieiitilic aspirations of the 
department and in scientific work ? — A Yes, that is so 1 am only referrin'' to the Imperial 
Department ° 

Ptestdent — g I suppose you also think that he would be able to discriminate m 
regard to the mgrits of the different cases ? — A Yes 
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Q And e^en to decide on the merits ot bcientific problems Yes , whether the 
result of an> piece of research work, are worth publishing or not for instance 

Dr E Jlobkiiison — Q So nou think that a man who is distinguished merely bj an 
administrator is not asuUabTe head in the Agricultural Department ?— /f That is my opinion 

O To cro to anolhei point it the risk of repeating the question almost in the same form 
Mr 1 ow^askee )OU , 3°“ devoted a great deal of attention to cotton growing in 
V itral Piovinces, and you l.a\e attacked the problem entirely from the point of view 
of incTtasing the productnciicss of the crop, and thereby increasing the profits of the 
cultivators'* — 'tes 

O Can you in appro\imatt figures give us an idea of the success of jour work’— 
1 This jear we will add one croie and five lakhs of rupees to the wealth of the 
prov inces^ b> having introduced Roscum cotton 

O That would go to the cultivator ?—.l Not all to the cultivator, for the reason 
that in a "ood many c^ses the buj er buys the cotton a:, kapas, not as hnt and does not alwaj s 
give the price which the high hnt percentage of Roseuin would justify him in paving 

D Still that crore ind live lakhs would, all iii a sense, be added to the wealth of 
the country f— d It is shared between the buyer and the gro \er 

Q Not only m the country but in the province?— -d Yes 


P) usidtiit —O \Vh it is th It increase on last y ear’s results, or on the old pre Roseum 
A Theircrease is an annual one One crore and five lakhs represents the increase 

fo^the v"ear 1916-17 It is growing larger cverv vear as the area under Roseum evtends 

O It redly amounts to one crorr and five lakhs per annum, since you have introduced 

this o'!! a sufficient scale ’-M Of course it is increasmg cverv year 1 hold that we hav e, 

h7thi3 one improvement, added in one year to the weaUh ot the country, i sum that would 
more than cover the cost ot all tiie \gncultural Departments in Indii, and more than 
cover the cost ot our own department twenty times over this vear 

Dr E Ilup.titson—Q riicro is then some hope for the future ?—N There is 
great seope tor development 

0 Yo'u have described to Mr Low the steps taken with reference to seed \\ ill you 
tell me what the Akola seed farm is ?— /I It is an eaperimental farm run by the Department 
ofAonculturc It comprises an area of 37 1 acres The farm is divided into two parts, 

one eMicriinenlal and the other non-expenmcnlal In the cxpcrimenta portion we carry 
on diHcrent espennients In the non-e\perimental we incorporate the results obtained 
from tlie cspenmcntal portion 

O Have the provincial Gevernment had to give any money assistance to the 

working’ 1 [he farm in realitv costs the Government nothing as it yields a profit of 

from Rs 4,000 to Rs 5,010 every year 

a That IS not ircluded in the croie?— /I The crore is what the cultivators are 
suppos-d CO make on the cultivation of Roseum in tntir own villages 

0 Has any Government assistance been required in the ginning?—/! No supervision 
,s reouired where they have their own gins We have as seed-growers, enterprising land- 
holders who supervise the work themselves They now know me different varieties of 
indmcnou, and exotic cottons found in the provinces and can discriminate between one 
variety and another, and thev have enough common sense to realise the importance of 
mamUining the seed pure 

0 You have undertaken that work with regard to ginning and seed farming as part of 
vour re-Tulir duties Have you had to go furthc r and give any nssistaiice or help or advice 
m conntclion with marketing’--! Not with Roseum, for the reason that buyers already 
pay the full market value for the hut They do, however, take advantage of the cul ivator 

when they purchase Roseum kapas (ungmned cotton) in so far as they do not allow a 

sufficient margin for the very high ginning percentage given by this varety at the time of 
fixinp the price We are now trying to get certain buyers to guarantee to pay the full 
value for the kapas too Wc used to grow a long stapled cotton knojv n as Bun m Berar 
Bv collecting all the lint of this varietv lor the En press Mdls we got i higher price for the 
grower than he could eel from local buyers We lound, however on introducma Roseum 
that Hun though it fetched a higher price could not compete with this more prolific though 
shorter stapled variety, vis , Roseum 

0 I suppose the cotton grown in Berar and the Central Provinces is largely consumed 
l,ere 1 he greater part ol it is exported A verv la'-ge quantity is now purchased oy 

Japan The area under eotton in the Central Provinees and Berar is jj million acres 

O What IS the quantity in bales?-/l The outturn this year will be low We have 
[oreeasted 864 thousand Last year it wus ii lakhs of bales 
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O Whj IS it not used m Bombay? — A It is used all over 

0 The amount is so large that there is a considtnblc quaiuit) left for e\port — 

A Yes. The quantity used in the province is small 

0 You state in )our evidence, "To improve the labourer’s eflieiency generally, \re want 
more and better elementary education '' What do you mean by the “ labourer s efficiency'', 

do } ou mean that he digs better, or ploughs better, or sows better? A think education 

reall} gives a man power in so far as it makes hiri more intelligent and intelligence makes 
him a more useful labourer 

<2 Does It stimulate aspiration to be a better labourer ■'--/i \es, to a certain extent 
Education makes him aspire to become more skilful in all his w ork The added 11 tclligence 
which It gives makes him more capable in the handling of agricultural machinery for 
instance 

O \ ou really think from observation that the hbourcr— the ngricultiinl hbourer— docs 
plough better and does dig better, because he can read and write d 1 am arguing from 
genenl principles 

j 2 That IS what I want to get at, whether you were arguing from general principles or 
speaking from your own personal experience as applied to Indians’ — A The labourers in 
Berar and the cotton tracts are better educated than in Chhattisgarh , they do more work 
and better work 

C> You think you mav fairlv attribute that to their octler education ’—J I think it is 
partially due to that We give a man education and it gives him a certain sense of 
enterprise He becomes more anxious to save a little money 111 order to tc able to educate 
his children 

O Do you think that teaching the ryot to read iiid write will justify itself economi- 
cally ’ — A I am not prepared to answer that question I eould not sav to what extent it 
will help the country economicallv 

O You describe here in the last paragraph of the first oage ot vour written evidence 
what should be the character of the tc.iching In replv to Mr Low 1 think vou said that 
that had been tried in the Central Provinces, but had failed, owing to the teachers not 
being competent Did you add that at Jubbulpore the experiment was being re-tricd, with 
better-trained teachers’—// They are starting to tram their teachers in the method of 
teaching " nature knowledge ' They have not in the past had teachers trained m the 
method of teaching this subject 

Q Have anv of them finished their tnining?— // I know thev have at least started 

to train them 

Q You think that the experiment will be thorougliH carried out here in the Central 
Provinces and given a fair trial? — A 1 am sure that if they don't tram the teachers, 
nothing can be done 111 schools 111 leaching elementary seieiice or "nature knowledge" 
as it is generallv called 

A/t A Chatter ton — Q You say. " In the Ceiitril Provinces takavi loans are 
given to cultivators for the purchase of improved agricultural implements" and then 
you say , " I am in favo ur of much larger amounts beng given for agricultural improve- 
ments both bv Government and co operative societies and central banks" Will you tell 
us how these takavi loans are given out here for agricultural improvements, and on what 
leri IS ? — A The person vv ho w ishes to purchase a new implement, sav a cane mill, costing 
about Rs 140, applies at present to the Deputy Commissioner of the District for a takavi 
loan of Rs 140 We endorse Ins application and recommend that the loan should be driven 
Then the Deputy Commissioner enquires into the case to ascertain to w hat extent the 
man is already in debt If he thinks it safe to give him the loan, he gets it The loan is 
to be paid back in a certain number of years 111 instalnieiits 

O How many instalments’ — A I think it is three years It varies 

Q How long does It tal c to carry out this sv stem, from the time the ryot makes 

application for the loan to the tune when he gets the nioiiev placed at liis disposal? 

A When the application reaches the Deputy Commissioner, he takes it up at once He him- 
self knows that unless the man gets the mill that season, it will be of no use to him 
Suppose he applies 111 October, he gets it in January , there is no great delay 

Q Are there nianv loans granted in this wav? — A Quite a number We sold 
56 cane mills in one eistrict last year, most of which were purchased in that wav Govern- 
ment also started some cotton ginning plants in Berar in the same way, by giving Rs 2,000 
for the purchase ot each ginning plant consisting of an oil engine and two or three gins 
Quite a number of the owners of private cotton seed farms got takavi loans for this purpose 

P In these cases IS the ryot advised as to the kind of plant to be purchased? — 
A He only purchases plants or implements recommended by our department We 
generally suggest to him both what to purchase and when to apply for a loan 
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Q Do you think that this system of coming to the aid of the agriculturalist is capable 
of considerable extension towards the granting not onl; of more loans but of much larger 
loans for more extensive plants ? — A The system can be utilized with advantage in intro- 
ducing agricultural machinery of proved utility such as improved cane-roills for example 
TheNahan mill which the department is introducing expresses 25 per cent more juice than 
the country mill and therefore adds largely to the profit on cane cultuation In a case 
of this kind, where we are absolutely certain that the cultivator can make such a hand- 
some profit by investing in a new machine, Government is quite justified in giving taka\i 
loans for that purpose 

Q Have you any instances m these provinces of settmg’up power crushing plants on 
a small scale ? — A We set one upon one of our experimental farms We are only 
testing it at present , this is its second }ear under trial 

Q Is the cane cultuation sufficiently concentrated to justify establishing power 
mills? — A In a few instances we have about 60 acres of cane in one village , that is 
quite large enough an area for a small plant 

Q How would )ou suggest that villages like that should become possessed of power 
plants for crushing cane ’ — A We might lure out a plant to the leading man of a village 
and allow him to crush the cane belonging to the cultivators at so much per maund 

Q Would it be possible to do it by creating co-operative societies in the villages? — 
A 1 hat is quite possible, and we are considering that , but we want to make absolutely 
certain that it is to be an economic success before we advise a cooperative society to 
finance the scheme 

Q So far you have been very fortunate in getting loans without delay , do vou think 
it would be an advantage if the Agricultural Department had authority, instead of the 
Revenue officers, to grat t these takavi loans? — A I think it would be a mistake, as we 
would also have to recover the loans m that case It is much easier for the Deputy 
Commissioner to do that 

Q You say at the beginning of your note that you experience considerable diffirulty 
in regard to getting sufficiently skilled labour in the villages to repair machinery You 
know the kind of students they are turning out at the Nagpur School of Handicrafts? — 
A I have seen them 

Q Are the blacksmiths and carpenters who are being trained there sufficiently 
trained for your purpose? — A I think they are sufficiently trained to set up cane mills, to 
put ploughs together and to do repairs 

Q Do you think that, in the development of agriculture in this province, power-driven 
machinery will come into use largely ? — A I think so, more especially in the case of the cot- 
ton tract where we have already set up several small ginning plants If cane cultivation is 
to be extended, certainly it will be necessary to use powoer-driven cane mills So long as 
bullock driven cane mills only are used there will be no scope for extending cane cultivation , 
for the reason that the man who has, under existing conditions, both to plant and crush his 
crop cannot find sufficient labour to deal with anything but comparatively small areas 

Q In discussing the question of these cotton seed farms, you said that seed unions 
were provided with gins for extracting the seed Are they power driven? — A Yes, 
the)' are driven by small oil engines 

Q Who provided the capital for these , was that lent by Government? — A In most 
cases it was lent b\ Government, but in ore case thev got the money from a co-operative 
bank The members of the union belong to a credit society m the village, and vv ere 
therefore able to borrow from this central bank 

Q Butin the other cases the small ginning factories belong to individuals’ — 
A Yes The man who owns the ginning plant, gins cotton for the other members of his 
union, and charges them so much per khandi 

Q Do vou supply any machinery or implements direct from the department on the 
hire purchase system? — A We have not supplied any on the hire purchase system, 
vve sell direct from our dep6ts 

Q Have you depots scattered about the province (or the sale of manure ’-/I We 
have nitrate of soda stocked on our Government farm at Akola In vdlages where cane 
cultivation is being done on the improved lines, recommended by our department, we supply 
cake direct from the oil mills for any cultivator who mav want to apply it as a top- 
dressing to this crop We don’t store it as a rule but bring it direct from the mills and 
hand it over to the purchaser 

Q Do the) pay cash for it, or do you execute a bond ? — A In most cases they get 
takavi loans which we recover lu instalments They pay the money to the Deputy Com- 
missioner 
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Q Is the takavi loan for oni, vcar or spread over sevei il jears ’ — I I think it is for 
three years as a rule foi implements, and for one year in the case of take The moncv is 
recovered by the Deputy Commissioner, we have iiotliiiig to do with that 

Q You don’t think it would betonie more popular if vou were to administer the dis- 
tribution of the loans even if the Revenue Department hid to collect them ?-- -/I 1 don’t 

think so We find the Revenue authorities ilw lys ready to help us, and do whatever we 
suggist We are in close touch with the Deputy Conimissioners, ind nhvi}S get them 
to do what we want 


President -Q Do )ou think tint the Work of the dep irtmcnt has yet nude iny 
appreciable difference in the ecoiioinie condition of tin people of the prorinee •’ — A 1 h ive 
alreaov pointed out that we have certainty increased tin wealth of tl.e p'-ovince People 
are taking i ver> niueli more intelligent interest in our work nov \t our agriciiltuial 
meetings we h ive people eoniing forw ird who t ilk inteltig. ndv, ind at kngtii, ri g irding 
the different niprovenieiits we hive iiitiodiiced ihe) now ciseniiiinate between the 
different varieties of eotlon found in the provinces for instance, ind ‘alk Icarncdlv at our 
meetings ot the manures, new methods of eiiltiv ition, ete , \> Inch the) hie tried on our 
recommendition They ire undouutedh taking a more inti'lligenc iiiteri st in laruul- 
tural development 

Q You are seeing tlie risult ol the spread of a form of agriculturd educition among 
them , thev are actually begiiining to look at thing-, 111 a diliereiit ligiit'’-- 1 1 think so 
Thev also now read eur \grieiiltii il Ga/elte of whieli ibont 6,ooo lopes ire til >tribiited 
every month 

Mr C L LoH'--Q ' it seope <10 vou think there would be for the introdiiel'i n or 
artificial manuris on a verv large eroiiomic scale, espeeiillj artifieid ninures such as 
might be produced in the coiintrv , I alliid. p iriicitlarlv to sulphite of amnusnia ? — A 1 
think there would be a great demand lor sulphate of immoni 1, it we lould get it it a 
reasonable price, but jireseiit prices are verv high 

O Say pre-war prices, £ 15 per ton’ — / Sulphate of ainmoni i we gei erallv buv at 
Rs i5pcrewt If the) could reduce it to about Rs 10 itwouldle i pr letieal proposition 

Q What about nitrate of soda for the < oilon fields •' — A I veil it i higli priee it 
gives eveelleiii profits , that is when vou use it to supplement t ’tt'e dung 

(J Wh U abot t basic slag ’ — 1 We have tried basic shg, wlucn vve got from 
Tata’s works at Kalini iti It men ased the outturn of tlie i ane, but the cost of freight is 
Very high and tins redticis the net proht 

^ Did you get an anahsis of it ’ — A \ es, we got an an il)sis 

Q You are probably aware that it is mueh lower in useful phosph iti-. than British 
basic slagi' — A About 7 per cent 

Piesident — Q Docs it coni tin any appreei ible quaiuitv of lime ot any value’ — 
A It IS rieli in lime but lime is not required tor our soil 

Q Do )ou find that the soil here responds in any wav to polish - 1 Verv little 
to potash. It responds to nitrates and superphosphates 

Q That seems to be general all over India, except in ten districts’ — A We hive 

been applying phospirtes as i cane manure, it answered very well last jear 

Ur C £ Lo'v —Q What do you think of hone me il 111 inure , do you think there 
IS any demand for that ? — A We find great (’ifhcultv in getting eultivators to asc bone 
meal as a manure, on aecount of the prejudice against the use of bovine bones 

O \ on had some experience of bone meal in Chhattisg irh 1 he Government hid 
Gown a lot of machinery for maMiig bone meal, and afterwards got a small mill owner to 
take It up himself Did you create inv gincral demand for it? — A There is no general 
demand We sell bo le meal niostl) to Luropeans lor gardens, but very few of the eulti- 
vators ever apply it as a manure 

Q Do you think they would be less prejudiced against Lores in the form of super- 
phosphates’ — i If thev did not know what the manure was derived from there would 
be no objection to it 


WtrNLSS No igg 

Ml FJ Plymen, A G G I , Agriculltnal Chemist, Cenh at Pt ovihlls and Btrar 

Written hviJence 

iniutaSr' ^ 15— Analyses of raw materials and of mill products are frequently carried out 
in my laboratory for the , proprietors of oil nulls working in these provinces to assist the 
managers in their control 

At present these analyses are done free of charge 
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Q 21 — I believe the buenlilic and technical department ot the Imperial Institute abroad 

to be of considerable value It is a means vvheieby the Indian producer can get into 
touch with the home manufacturci and consumer It is also of great use in collecting 
information on industrial products ficm all parts of the world 

Qs 33 & 33 — So long as scientific attainment m the United Kingdom is so much 
higher and wider than it IS ill India it appears to me to be a great advantage to have 
research on special subjects occasionallv carried out there To confine research on 
Indian subjects to India would be to cut off one of the 11 am sources of valuable assis- 
tance unless the scientific stiffs in India aic made exceedingly complete 

It IS difficult to define the exact subjects which should be investigated in England 
rather than 111 India but occasions will probably arise when the equipment and hnovv ledge 
in India will be found insufficient to elucidate some intricate problems 

Q 24 — Foi CO ordinating and controlling the work of scientific departments as a 
whole the present Board of Scientific Advicr might be extended into an Advisory Council 
This council might form a number of authoritative sub committees each to deal with some 
particulai branch such aS (i?) agriculture, (A) fo> cstrv , (c) industries, etc 

Q 63 — At present the Departments of 'Vgnculture and Industries are under one Technical and 
head, the Director of Agriculture and Industries 1 recommend that these two posts depart- 

divided as the work is too much for one man, and a separate Director of Industries be 
appointed Both tliese appointments should be for a much longer period than has been 
customa’’) in the past 111 the case of the Director of 'Vgriciiiturc 

For tliese prov inces the type of man required for Diiector of Industries is not an 
expert in one particulai industry, as most of die local industries are only just developing 
The Director of Industries should be I man with a general knowledge of industrial pro- 
cesses and cngmceriiig problems, a sound business capacity, and a good local knowledge of 
the Central Provinces and Berar and their industrial products 

All appointments of an industrial nature, whether educational or advisory, should be 
aindcr the Director of Industries 

Qi 641067 — In order to aid iiidubtrid development it IS necessary to have a staff of Imperial dcparl- 

experts 111 the main industries of the country These might be formed into an Imperial 
industrial service or department, and the following branches of industry might each have 
its own expert— metallurgy, oils, fit and 'oap, glass and pottery, fibres and cellulose 
with others as need arises These men would work at a Central Institute under a head 
who would be the Director-Genenl of Industries directly responsible to the Imperial 
Government The latter would regulate the work of the experts and control the relation- 
ship between them and provincial Directors of Industries The experts would be deputed 
to work in any special provincial investigation under the orders of the provincial 
Director of Industries Flie Onectoi-Gcncral of Industries would criticise any scheme 
put forward by a provincial Director, and decide whether the scheme were worth the 
attention of the expert and also the order in winch various investigations should be 
taken up 

These industrial experts should be men each with a long and thorough training 
in his own particular industrvg and the salary offered should be sufficient to attract the 
very best men In view of the length of experience required, )oung men would not be 
suitable for these posts, so a high initial salary would have to be offered 

So long as tiie proposed central industrial institute did not become so large as to 
be unwieldy it would be a gvcit advantage to have all the experts working at one central 
place, preferably Calcutta 1 he advantages of mutual advice and criticism thereby obtained 
would be considerable in addition to the advantages of a university library, laboratories, etc 

Qi 68 & 69 — With experts 111 the mam industries provided by the Imperial Govern- Provincial depart- 
ment, piovincial Governments would only engage instructors foi industrial schools, cottage ni°nts 
industiics and tie like, and these men should be placed under the control of the Director 
of Industnes 

Q 71 — For the training of the staffs requited in each bianch of tlie proposed Technological 
industrial institute the instruction given 111 the laboratories of the Indian Institute of institutions 
Science would probably be very suitable Such institutions should also supply the men 
who will eventually be required by various iiulustnal concerns 

Q 74 — The Agricultural Department is a scientific department including both co ordination o£ 
Imperi i! and provincial branches So tar I have not louiid an/ marked overlapping of research 
work between that carried on by the Imperial Department at Pusa and that of the various 
provincial departments The Imperial department deals with more general questions 
which provincial departments, for one leason or another, are not in a position to 
indertal e 1 he provincial departments deal with local questions, and the two depart- 
ments ?ic both essential and mutually support each other 
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Local agricultural problem!, roulil not ncll bo woriccil out at Pus i Agricultural 
demonstration in the proMiices is the ipplicalion of ell estahlibhed igricultural principles 
to the conditions of local igrieulturc, ind in the past the princ iples w Inch h uc been 
applied ha\e b( ell tliusi of olhei countries or adj u cut triits lor furtlur ini[)ro\emeiit 
mori nul more loe il reseireh will be neei ,sar), the \ due c( which will be apuarent as 
the standard of loc d agruultuie imjirotes 

At present tlure is a greater probibilit) of oserl ippiiu>^ between the different branches 
of a proMiiei d dep irtmeiit th in beUreeii a piOMiuial and an liapend deparlment, atul 
it will be neCcssaiy, as work and workers in provineiil depirtments iiirr ise, to cheek this 
tendeiuy 1 or this purpose I recomineiid i eoinnnttee eon isti ig of all the si nior oliieers 
of i iiroMiicial dcpirtment, which should meet at le i t i\er) ye’r, to diseuso the 
programme of expet imentd wort , and the results obt lined in the past Rv this means 
not Old) would i\cr\ oflicer know the work lonteinplated in euli seetion of depart- 
mental aetiMtiis ind who w is responsibh foi it Init i! ,o inv'hit line of wor! his 
assistance would be of \ due Teerv pieee oi wor! iiiidei 1 ikeii \ould then be done with 
the ipproval of the w hoU lot d <li partim nt, iiid iig ^estions tould be nude fir iniproung 
or extending the scheme ot am pirtieiihr pieie of work In (,h>^ " t\ eicli [iroriiieiil 
oflieer would feel th 11 tin work In w is eng igetl u[) >11 h id tilt appro d nil support ot 
the eiiliri prov ninal th parliiieiit, anil tbit lie w is not working in lii own w Uer-tiglit 
eompartnunt witli possibly another olluer i.i the sine ileputneat working imkpendeiuK 
along similar lines 

7S &. 70 — 1 he seeontl class si u utilie libr ir) niaint iinetl ill the \ it tuna leehnical 
Reference libraries Iiistiiete is sunleieiith eomplete for gi iieral purpost s II would he impossibh tohiveierv 
full libraries t e\er) teinre when i few seientiln workers happen to be found, and for pur- 
poses of relereiiee it wctild be better to bate re lUv big loinplete librirns it i few centres in 
India from wine !i, imiler suitable rule-., books eoiild be borrow eil I lubtics eoiild also be 
gi\ou tor workers from outsuh eeiilres to visit the eoiisiiltmg libriries when i large number 
of referent eb bad to be made 


Prevention 

adulteration 


(7r fji Ce tj_ — A strong eiidi ivour sboiilil be made to prevent tin adultiratien ot 
°^focitl-stu(Ts 1(1 particular milk, butter ghee, oils, siig ir, etc It woiiltl be difiitull it present to 
take the nceessarv measurt s all over India, but a beginning iiiiglit be in ide with 1 irgc 
munieip ilities 1 le dtb ofiiters or ofiiti rs ol the medie il and exetutive services might 
be empowered to take samples for in ilysis, mil the v iriiuis provineiil agrieultnr tl eheniists 
might be appointed anal) Sts under a I cod Control ^ct Ollenders would be prosecutcil 
bv the local executive oltieers on the malvst’s cerlilieate 1 In pi icing of loot! tontrol 
in the hands of the Agricultur d Depirtmeiit has for prt ei tleiil the svstiin followed 
III the United States 


Q 102— 'The possibilities of developing l))tlro cleclrie power in ibe^e provinces 
iwcrtuneys*^ ^ ' should be investigated If such power wire obt lined it would be of great v ilui to igriciil- 
^ ture in providing cheaper nitrogenous fertilisers made from the atmosphere, apart from 
its value to other hr inches of cliemii d iiuluslrv, is for example the mai iifacture of 
aluminium from bauxite 

Qs 31 1 to 113 — 1 he following industries appear to me to be particiilarlv de--erviiig of 
General investigation iii these proviiiees — 

(iz) 1 he hardening of vegetable oils 

(b) llie suitabilitv of various lot il raw malt rials for papr-r pulp 

Other industn d processes might be worth attention if heav) themicals were ivailable 
ateluaper rates, and I consider the foundation ol works tor the p'-oductian of sueb 
chemicals to be i prclimmiiv requisite for most other industries 

Oral rvuUttCi iS*n 'Vrr/ ur 1910 

I'rL'iiatul — O In answer to question 71 vpii sav that for tin training of tlu staffs 
required in each branch of the proiuised iiidustiial institute the instruetioii given in the 
labor dories of the Indian liistitiile of Seicnce would be vtrv suitable 1 here is no 
instruction given so far as I know except in eleetneal engineering Whit w is voiir 
impression I — A Even if no teaeliing is u In ill) given there at present, 1 think the lata 
Institute could be madi i suitable instiliitc for Ir lining the kind of men required 

O Have you made aii) use voiirself of tlu scienlilic and technical departments of the 
Imperial Institute ’ — A I once vv rote to them on a jiarticular question md the) n plied 
tint tliev w ould help me if I sent tlirm samples lint was the oiil) occasion This 
agenc) is useful in bringing one into touch with the home bu)er 

Q Suppose that we bad a I rule Commissioner in London representing Indian trade 
interests and that he ind attached to lum one member of the Agricultural Department and 
one member of the Forest Department and one member of the Geological Siirvc), these 
seientilic specialists Deing men of not less than to vears’ service and not more than 20 )ears’ 
service, and being senior enough to know the eondilioiis of India and junior enough to 
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picL up tips at home in order to apply them to Indian conditions Suppose that these 

men were attached to the Trade Coniniissionei for a period of two years and possibly 
for three \ ears in order that he m ly not lose touch with Indian conditions and that he 
may not settle down at home Do vou think that a system of that kind would suit your 

case in passing on problems that >011 could not deal w'lth here?— /I I think such an 

arrangement would replace that branch of the Imperial Institute’s activities most elTectually 
and with more, efficiency than can be expected at present 

0 The one difficultv about the Inipernllnstitute IS that Its officer^ have no Indian 
experience Suppose that anybody in London got information which he thought was 
worth following up , if he went to the Impeiial Institute, the utmost they can do for 
him is to write to Inoia to get the nifonnation But arc there not problems of a 
kind that specialists with lecent knowledge ol Inc'ia could haminci out on the spot 
in consultation w itli the teeluiieal officers and the commercial people in London? — A 
I think there ceitainly might be Hie difficultt in bringing togetlici the scientific 
investigator in this coiintrv and the home buyer is very consider ible and an\ thing (lore 
to impiove oresent conditions would be an advantage 

O Cases are known to me where people in London, who wanted to take up a proposi- 
tion m India and develop it, went to the India Office and weie told that thev would get the 
mtormation available as cjuickly as possible But delay was involved and the peison is 
losin" in the mcanwliile The information given may not be the information wanted 
If there was some one on the spot who could put the man in touch with the right kind 
of official the man eodld follow up the problem at once, \ scheme ol tbit kind would 
be of real benefit to the countrv — A 1 would not do away with the Imperial Institute but 
I think it would be a great advantage lor India it it could be replaced b\ something more 
complete it is not complete at present 

Q There are problems here that y ou cannot take up in this country, not because thev 
could not theoretically be taken up, but because \ou are engaged in other tliiogs and too 
busy with other questions, the day-to-dav problems But there aie some cases, such as 
that of rare earth, which your laboratory cannot de il with Such problems occur in the 
Central Provinces, in Madras and in other parts of India, and in Australia and the Crown 
Colonies It might be possible to gather these together at some central institution and 
feed that institution with a continuous series of such problems Does that appeal to 
^ Probably the central industrial institute which I have proposed might answer 
the purpose but if the problem is too complex to be handled here it might be sent to 
somebody at home 

Q In your central imperial industrial service you lump together a lot of things that 
are unrelated Do vou expect all of these to be taken up la one department? — A I 
expect each of th’se industries to have its own head with a separate department but ill of 
them should be under the control of one officer I term linn Director Geneial of Industries 

O There might be room for him and several others of similar rank The Direclor- 
Genelal miwlit gather together the questions connected with glass ind pottery But in the 
case of libres, for example, you have not only the physical and chemical problems but also 
the marketing conditions and the conditions of growth In the case of oils too, you have 
quite a number of complicated problems So that vou would only have the Director- 
General of Industries to apply the results of these specialists ? — A I rather think that 
the application of the work of the specialist would he with the provincial diiectors because 
the work would have to be applied in the provinces 

Q Ihere are likely to be dishes of interest, for example between an inland province 
and a coast province 1 he coast piov ince looks for export and the inland province for 
consumption The Director-General of Industries would bring these diflerert interests 
into correlation ’ — A I should give the Director-General the final veto Ills would be 
the last word as to the order in which the subjects would be taken up 

Q Do V ou w ant him to be the actual senior of so many specialists or w ould v ou think 
it suitable for Inm to be in charge of w’liat we might call industrial intelligence? — A The 
institute would be sufficiently big to liav e a separate man in charge of the administrative 
side of the whole work 

Q 1 here are quite a number of’clienncal problems in the countiy, such as chemistry of 
agriculture, of oils, ot fats, of glass and fibres and so on All these amount to an enormous 
number of activities in ihe mining world alone Do you think there will be justification 
for the organisation ot a Central Imperial Department w'lth a Chief Chemist to the Govern- 
ment ot India and appropriate sub-divisions to deal with the different branches? — A I 
certainly think it would be an advantage to have all the branches taken under one service 
The branches would remain independent of one another 

O That would follow as a matter of ordinary administration Doyou think there is 
any advantage in forming such an imperial service with a view to creating a chemical 
esprit de CO) ps, that a man is a member of the Chemical Department of the Government 
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of India, qualified for the different pobt of Dcputv Chcmibts and so on and with a prospect 
of bein^ selected as the Chief Chemist not only a qualified chemist but also an 
administrator and a man of the world i* — A I think there would be an advantrgc in having 
all these rliflerent branches of industrial chemistn. Drought under one head 

Q Knowing what )Oii do of the organisation of the Agricultural Department would 
you prefer that the agricultural chemists should be members of this Cheinic d Department 
and their sciviccs lent to the Agricultural Department — either to the Provincial A.gricul- 
tural Departments or to the head quarters at Pusa — or would you prefer that the 
agricultural chemists should be ordinary menibeis of the Agricultural Depaitment as you 
understand it now ^ — A I he agncullural industry is likely to be ibe biggest industry in India 

for many years to come ind therefore I think it is almost big enough to be self contained 
It certainly wants provinnal men But as the provincial man wants assistance in eerlam 
subjects frequently it would bean adaanlagc to have a supplement arv service which 
could be called upon for special investigations These men might be ret lined at some 
central institute It scarcely matters whether be belongs to the igncultural seraice or to 
the chemical service It is essential that he should be attached to a province for a very 
long time I he longer the bcltei, even if it imounts to the whole of his service 

O Which now would you prefer on the whole, that the Agrieiiltural DepartmciL should 
have a service of chemists of its ow n, or should the agricultural chemists be a part of the 
greater department, the Chemical Department of the Government of India ^ — A It is rather 
difficult to s 1} I have been ten years III the agricultural service and I am rather biassed 
towards it If a man comes out fresh to the country knowing notliing of the agricultural or 
the cnemical service I should like him to belong purely to a chemical service but having once 
been attached to the agricultural service 1 think the ordmarv agricultural chemist will 
find that his ow'n province is big enough and full enough to employ him lor the 
rest of his service and he would probably not want to go to iny other province 

Q Would he not be jealous ot the man who became Chief Chemist i* — A In my ease 
I would not he jealous of the man who became the chemist at Pusa I think the pecuniary 
advantages of going to Pusa do not balance losses in other ways that one might suffer 
Pusa has a life of its own and one who has been m a piovmciil department might not 
like to go to Pusa 

Q If Pusa had been composed of the cream of the department would you not like to 
be one among that cream ? — A Professionally, ves ' One should aim at going to Pusa 

Q The present democratic system does not appeal to me If you had a chemical 
department you would have nothing to do with vegetable dves and paper pulp and things 
of that kind and that would relieve you for the work of your department ? — A I relieved 
myself of the vegetable dyes sometime ago As regards papci pulp I want eapi'^t adv ice 
1 want a department that will take it up 

Df E Hophnson — Q How do you make yourself acquainted with the work of 
agricultural chemical research going on in other provinces^ — A We have a library' here 
which teceives periodicals and journals showing what is done in other provinces 

Q How in the case of prospective work^ — A We cannot do that 

Q You have then no inean&lof know ing'what is going on elsewhere 111 India — 1 We 
only know by the piogrammes of work published from time to time at the meetings of the 
Board of Agriculture 

Q Are these meetings at long intervals ^ — A They vary We had them yearly' for 
a tune and some people thought it was rather a waste of time 

C E Low — Q How long does it lake y'ou logo to Pusa from Nagpur ^ — A 
It takes four days to and fro and seven davs for the Board meeting'itsclf, that is 1 1 days 
in all 

Q Do you consider that the lime is well spent ? — i Well spenl for a chemist 
who IS doing tlut type ot work with which the Board deals 

L>r E Hopkinson — Q lou have very little opportunity of associating with other 
agricultural chemists? — A We meet once in two years Sometimes once a year 1 
OLCisionally go away to other agricultural centres when I get a chanre of seeing people 

Q Do you consider such isolation a drawback^" — A I consider il a great drawback 

Q Do vou consider you liav'e work before you of unlimited scope Are there many 
unsolved problems to engage you ? — A Any amount of iliem I have sufficient problems 
before me now to keep me going till the end of my service 

HoiibLc Sii R N ^lookcrjee—Q In answer to question 63 vou say that the 
Director of Industries should be a man with a general knowledge of industrial processes and 
engineering problems, a sound business capacity and a good local knowledge of the Central 
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Provirces and Berar Dojou think that such a man is available? — A I am afraid 
that IS lather the ideal If ne cannot get a man uith all these qualifications let us get a 
man uith as iiia’'y of them as possible 

Mr C E Low — Q In answer to question n i-i 13 you say that certain industries 

' appear to be particular!) deserving of ini estigation m the provinces and you suggest the 
hardening of vegetable oils Would that be a matter for investigation and research or for 
starting an experimental factory? — A I use the word investigation there to cover not only 

the actual experimental work of hardening but also investigation of the commercial 
possibilities The question of marketing the product is a very important one 

Q You mean manufacture on a commercial scale? — A Yes I had correspondence 
on the subject with one or two firms They said that they were prepared to take up the 
question ot hardening of ,egetable oils on a commercial scale in India alter the w'ar 

Q You say that there is likely to be far more overlapping between the different 
branches of provincial departments than between an Imperial department and a provincial 
department Do you consider that the present arrangements of the Agricultural Board and 
the Board ot Scientifac Advice affords sufficient means cl preventing that — A I consider 

that there should be much more thorough investigation of the programme of the wo k of a 
department before the work is undertaken To take an instance a roan may take up a 
particular question and work at it for, say, two or even three years and then the scientific 
people at Pusa ma) appro\e of the work or they may condemn ’t The proper time to 
investigate the seneme of a line of work is at the start and not at the end I do not say 
that work has actuallj been condemned but it may happen 
• 

Q Do you consider that some other agency is required for the purpose ? — A Instead 
of the Pusa Board which is criticising the work of anv provincial officer, I think the w'ork 
of a chemist should be criticised by chemists and the work of a botanist should be 
criticised by the senior botanists in the service If a man sends up a monograph it 
might be easily criticised by these people and they might send it back to him What I 
say would apply not only to the outline of the work to be done but also to the work when 
it IS finished 

<2 Supposing the agricultu''al service were kept outside this general scheme for a 
chemical service, do you think there is a certain amount of help that might be got in ihe 
matter by some co-ordination of the chemical branch of the agricultural service with the 
general chemical service — A I think that if there were a number of chemists outside the 
chemical service then a man in the agricultural service know ing of the existence of these 
men would go to them himself for an) advice on any particular line of work I think 
the actual editing of an agricultural chemist’s work should be left to the agricultural 
chemists Of cou'se if the agricultural chemists had as their head a man of outstanding 
ability and seniority it would be a great advantage 

President — Q Bo)oumeanto say that there should be a similar head under the 
Government of India? — A I mean that the head ot a section of the Agricultural Institute 
at Pusa should be a man of outstanding reputation and a man to whom any one could 
go and whose opinion woula be valued 

O He would also have five other httle Popes’ — A He would be the only Pope 

O He would not be a Pope in chemistrvand also in bacteno'ogv ’ — A For example 
take botanical work The head of the section at Pusa would be the head of the whole of the 
agricultural botanical work in India and his criticism on any botanical work in India would 
have very considerable weight indeed He would have the last word on anv botanical 
subject 

Q But not also in agricultural chemistry ? — A You might put the Deputy Director 

General of Agricultural Chemistry as the head of the agricultural chemistry branch at Pusa 

Q Where W'ould he be ? — A He would be the head of all the agricultural chemists 
in India 

P The head of the mineralogical branch would be at Calcutta, of the organic chemical 
branch at Cawnpore and so on ? — A 1 should like to have these as much at one centre 
as possible It would be an advantage to have an inaustrial institution centered m Calcutta 
I should not have a cotton institute situated at Calcutta But an institute for general 
industrial purposes should be as much centralised as possible 

O This scheme of an imperial chemical department contemplates the existence of 
anything betw'een halt a dozen and twenty big institutes, one dealing with agriculture at 
Pusa, one dealing w'lth the mineralogical part m Calcutta, one dealing with the metal- 
lurgical part somewhere near the Tata Works which would become the centre of the metal- 
lurgical area In that way there will be a dozen institutes about the country in their proper 
place, all controlled by the Chief Chemist with the Government of India Each Deputy 
Chief Chemist will have his own laboratories and his own staff round him ? — A I take it 
that the Deputy Chemist would as a rule be where the institution is In my proposition I 
tried to combine all these activities at one centre for the time being 
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PoraeU c E Low —Q I should like to take up the same matter that the President was 

dealincr \Mth but from a slightly different point of view Do you think there ought to be 
an H dustrial service or a chemical service leaving out again the querstion of the Agricultural 
Depart nent’—^ In the Industrial Department tne chemists would not be at all 
sufficient You will want a rumber of engineers, you will w’ant textile men and so on 
Then vou have to bring in also vour faciorv' engineer I think that unleSb the scheme 
became too big to come under one mdust-ial service, the latter would be the best plan 

O Is the connection between the vvork, sav, of an agricultural chemist and an agricul- 
turarbotanibt more intimate than that between the work of an engineer and a chemist in an 
industrial department 1—A I si oald think they are of the same degree of intimac) 

O Does an industrial chemist require to have the same knowledge of the posbibifities 
of a tTade from the point of view of industries as an agricultural chemist has to do of agri- 
culture?— I do not think the industriil chemist>ould necessarily know much of the 
possibilities He is rather concerned with the raw products and working them up 

Ptestdent —0 I suppose it might follow that when a stage is leacned when the 
Imperial ChemicarDepartraent might be usefullv split into so many independent units, that 
mmht be done For example a large number of textile experts employed by the Industrial 
Department micrht form a separate service?—^ 1 think it would be an advantage for the 
text^ile vvork ?s soon as any department became big enough it might be made a separate 
independent unit I would not advocate a number of small departments 

O They could not be smaller than some of the present imperial departments which 
consist of two men and three men I do not know how many officers there are m the 
Zoological Survey In the Botanical Survey there is one man with two assistants?— 
A No answer) 

Q Have you got any further suggestion to make by way of supplementing your 
note’— ^ No 


Witness No 150 

Mr E R Powell, Senior Inspector of Factories and Steam Boilers, Central 

Provinces and Berar 


WriHcit Ejideitce 

There IS a serious want of uniformity in the standard of examinations for mechani- 
cal ent'ineers held by different Boards in India where engineers in charge of prime 
movers are required to be certificated The difficulties under the present conditions, as 
experienced by this Province, are as follows — 

2 (I) Bombay has so far steadily refusea to accept the certificates granted by the 
Central Provinces Board, athough other provinces have had no difficulty in recognizing 
them 

3 Under the Bombai Boiler Inspection -ket no Inspector shall be a member of the 
Board of Examiners appointed under the said Act f he objection to an unbiassed person 
would seem unreasonable when it is con‘!idered that all the Inspectors are Board of Trade 
Engineers with long and varied experience {IVttness he<'e gave confidential evidence) 

4 In the Punjab, it seems that, where necessary, a member of tin. Board of Examiners 
is in the first place granted a certificate of competency of the first class under their Act in 
order to legalize his appointment This maj seem good enough for the purpose of 
examination, but certainly not for the requirements of the Act where qualified and 
experienceJ engineeis are necessarv 

5 In course of their duties, Boiler Inspectors are in a better position to know the 
requirements regarding the examination of mechanical engineers, and irregularities, if any, 
can be easily detected through their agency For instance, I brought to the notice of the 
Board two cases where testimonials granted by an oil mill and a distillery were not 
accepted by the Board as qualifying service, since they had no facilities for the repairs 
of their engines and boilers This resulted in certain factories being recognised under 
the Act 

In two other cases the production of false testimonials before the Board came to my 
notice and, \vas reported accordingly In one case the person was criminally prosecuted 
and his certificate of competency cancelled by the Local Administration, and m the other 
the benefit of the doubt was 'given to the parties concerned 
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6 Bombay, m the first place, I believe, objected to my appointment, as Senior 
Inspector of Steam Boilers and Factories, as a member of the Board of Examiners under the 
Central Provinces Boiler Inspection A.ct In consequence, rather than be an obstacle 
to the province, I made room for another Examiner, although I, being a first class Board 
of Trade Engineer, saw no reason for doing so A further objection nas then raised 
to the effect that the Bombay Government was not satisfied that the Central Provinces 
Board was as competent as that of Bombay "1 his feeling seems groundless, for while 
there are to our knowledgde no cases of candidates failing in Bombay and passing in the 
Central Provinces, we have on record 14 candidates who, shortly after lading at Nagpur, 
appeared before the Bombay Board All of tlieiii being the inhabitants of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, had no reason to do so b it to trv the Bombay Board Alter passing 
the Bombay examinat'or they returned to this province and subsequently appeared before 
the Central Provinces Board with a smile for the exchange of their Bombay certificates 

7 In one case we had a candidate who appeared three times m succession before the 
Board or Examiners for the first class certificate of competency and failed each time He sub- 
sequently appeared before the Cawnpore Board only 1 month after his last failure here and 
passed at the fiist sitting The Cawnpore Board is recognized by Bombay as well 
as this province — as such he had his certificate exchanged by both the Boards Ihe above, 

I think, IS a clear indication of what is urgently needed to bring about some uniformity 
in the standard of examination throughout India 

8 ( 11 ) To ensure the abov'e, some stringent measures should be adopted to make 
the examination tests uniform, which may be based on the following principles — 

[a] A member of the Board should ordinarily be a Board of Trade Engineer, but 
where such qualifications are not available, an engineer with long and varied 
experience should be selected 

( 5 ) Text-hook — The point regarding the 'method of setting test papers is also 
worthy of some careful consideration Many of flie examiners are in the 
habit of using a number of books while 'selecting questions for the ist and 
2nd class certificates of competency examination in place of restricting 
themselves to Reid’s Engineer’s Hand Book, which is universall} accepted by 
the Board of Trade — the highest authority in the United Kingdom In the 
circumstances the examinations of engineers are almost identical throughout 
the British Possessions To me the object of the examination is to ascertain 
whether a candidate has a fair knowledge of the working and management 
of engines and boilers, together with their repairs Reid’s Hand Book is 
usually revised every year and in consequence is an up-to date text-book 
It IS to my knowledge the only book translated m the vernacular and as 
such very useful for vernacular candidates It should therefore oe standard- 
ized for the purpose of examination under the various Boilers Acts, so 
that, like marine engineers, candidates for mechanical engineers’ exami- 
nation may go up With a certain amount of confidence of passing the test 
It IS probable that some objection may be raised against this proposal , 
but it should be borne in mind that theory is not ail that is required of the 
candidate, for reason that the practical test in the oral examination finally 
decides whether the canditate is really ht to be an engineer of a certain 
class Further, the class of men that appear for the examinationlunder the 
Boilers Act IS not, as a rule, well educated, and, besides, can ill-afford to 
purchase a number of text-books for the purpose of examination 

While, on the point of examination, I may be permitted to bring to the notice of the 
Commission that vernacular examination is most essential in this country for reason that 
although a candidate may know English, he would, in some cases, prefer being examined 
in his vernacular, w hereby he could, with some confidence, express his views more 
correctly Secondly, the want of Erghsh language should not, in my opinion, affect the 
technical knowledge of an engineer On the other hand if the vernacular examination 
be stopped, the tendency would be to promote the theoretical than practical man 

(c) Technical institutes in India should all be recognized for the purpose of 
examination under the Act provided they offer the students the necessary 
facilities for being constantlv instructed sn the management of engines and 
boilers The above should be decided by a Board of Trade Engineer or a 
committee of local technical experts conversant with the working and 
management of engines and' boilers 

(it) The training and period of service required for a candidate of each class should 
be revised where necessary and standardized throughout 

(e) Like the Indian Factories Act, there should bean Indian Boilers Act' based 
on the Board of Trade Rules, as in the case of Bombay mnd Central 
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ProMncea If this is not possible at this stage, the rules for the examination 
of engineers should be framed on the abo\e basis and the certificates so 
granted recognized throughout India 

In conclusion, I am of opinion that an annual conference of the members of the Board, as 
also Inspectors of Steam Boilers, be held in turn in different centres of India for the 
purpose of discussions on \arious points regarding difficulties and experience under the 
Boilers Act 


Oral Evidence, iSth December 1916 


President — Q \ ou say in paragraph 6 of jour note that a further objection was raised 
to the effect that the Bombay Government was not satisfied that the Central Provinces 
Board was as competent as that of Bombay and that this feeling seems groundless for while 
there is to jour knowledge no case of candidates fading in Bombay and passing in Central 
Provinces you have on record 14 candidates who failed 111 the Central Provinces and 
passed in Bombay after their failure This docs not necessarily illustrate jour point 
Would It not be due to the fact that the Central Provinces certificate does not carry the 
candidate bejond Central Provinces and consequently Bombay men would not sit for it? — 
A This IS quite possible under the present conditions - - T* 


Q The evidence given IS so far as it goes positive evidence but the negative evidence 
IS not of equal value ? — A Perhaps Bombay may be able to give negative evidence 


Q You don’t get the Bombay man who fails ’ — A No We have no record of these 
failures 


Q We were told by the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bengal, that there was no neces- 
sity to have a standard examination He did not think matters could be improved by having 
a standard test for engineers Do you agree with that opinion ? — A. 1 am of opinion that 
every engineer should be duly qualified by a Board and that he should piss certain tests 

Q The Chief Inspector of Factories m Bengal said that it would be just is well if the 
whole of the qualifications were abolished He did not want a standard examination for 
Bengal He siid that they had no trouble with their present system and there was 
nothing to improve upon Do jou agree ? — A I do not agree I think that boilers 
inspected under the Act should be in charge of dulv qualified men to look after their 
management and safety Otherwise the inspection of such boilers would not bo of much 
value 

Mr A Chatterton — Q There area number of small ginning plants run bj oilengines 
Do these come under vour inspection ? — A No I do not think an oil engine requires any 
supervision under the Act 1 here is not much danger in connection with an oil engine , 
but gas engines require supervision Tliev are very few it nreseiit in the province They 
should have some sort of supervision when they increase in number Ihere is nothing to 
explode in the case of an oil engine as there is no rrserved eneigv which could cause 
destruction afterwards 


^ In a gas plant there is no reserve energv that could oe suddenly liberated and the 
danger from poisonous gas is practically negligible because they are pricticallj worked in 
the open ? — A They are kept in very well ventilated places 

,Q Can you tell re what pav these third class certificated engineers get in this 
part of the world ? — A They get from Rs 50 to Rs 75 The majority of the men in the 
province are third class certificated men 

Q Is there no dcvelojiment here of oil engines in the small ginning factory’ — 
A Probably there is 

Q Does the number of persons in the factory influence the matter at all ? Do you 
have jurisdiction over a factory which has only six persons ? — A No The \ct is 
not applicable to factories employing less then 50 persons on any one dav ot the year 

Q Are the boilers required to be inspected once a year ’ — A Yes 

^ In a factory which contains 20 persons is it necessary for the boiler to be in charge 
of a certificated engineer ? — A Every boiler working under the provisions of the Act 
must be in charge of a qualified engineer irrespective of the number of persons emploved 
in the factory 

Dr E Hopktnson — ij Do you inspect steam pipes ? — A Yes They are inspected 
under the provisions of the Act at the time of the boiler inspection. 
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Q Do you also see that a proper safety \ahe is provided for sizing cylinders and so 
-on l—A That is not provided for under the Act 

Q Do V ou think the Act should be evtended to such cases ? — A I don’t think so From 
mv experience of mam ) ears there was, only one accident m such cases and then only 
where a foreman of an iron works tried to caulk a seam of the sizing cjhnder under steam 
pressure and so paid the penalty b> being fatally in]ured 

jlJr C E Loji — Q Is it not the case that these second and third class engineers move 
about freely from one "province to another ? — A There is a good deal of that done , but 
Central Provinces engineers generally restrict themselves to this province, \ bile Bombay 
engineers migrate to Central Provinces during the cotton season and return back thereafter 

Q What would be roughly their number in the Central Provinces? — A About 300 

Q The majont) of these are employed only during the ginning season? — A The 
majority of them , 

Q I suppose the object of Bombav is tl\at being a very large province they do not mind 
much whether their certihcates are accepted , whereas you being a small province attach 
to it much more importance ? — A If vve don’t recognise Bombay 1 think this province will be 
handicapped ( Wtiness here gave confidential evidence ) 

Q Some witnesses said that the vernacular examination for these third class engineers 
IS unsatisfactory and that they should have sufficient knowledge of English What is your 
opinion ? — A I should not accept that by any means Most of the third class engineers 
are really practical men, knowing only their mother longue 

Q What proportion of the third class engineers know English ? — A I should say that 
their percentage is very poor 


Witness No 151 a Gfstx, 

Mr A Ct een^ Superintendent of Woi kshops, Government Engineering School^ Nagpur, 

Central Provinces 

Written cnidtitce 

Q 44 — I think that the lack ot primary education hinders industrial develop Training of labooi? 
jnent 3upervmon« 

Q 46 — I have had experience with the apprentice system when I ,vas assist- 
ant manager vviih Claud Hamilton, Ltd , Electrical and Motor Engineers, Aberdeen, and 
manager of the same firm’s branch at Ayr, also at Government Engineering School, 

Nagpur 

Q, 4y — I have observed that boys who had no chance whatsoever of learning a trade, 
etc , have had such opportunity at industrial schools, also they have many more advan- 
tages by being able to go through the difterent departments, while otherwise, had they 
been with a commercial firm, they would in most cases have been confined to one or two 
departments 

Q 49 — I have found at home that night schools were very beneficial to apprentices 
in assisting their education and work, and racst employers encouraged their apprentices to 
attend the night schools by paying their fees and, if they passed the session examination, 
an amount equivalent to the fees was given to the apprentices as a prize 

Q 50 — In my opinion all industrial ard technical schools should be under the 
Department ot Industries, as the students are being tiained for furthering industry The 
head of these schools should know something of the work he is training his students for, 
and should be, as much as possible, incontact with the neighbouring factories, workshops, 
etc, in the provinces, and should have facihtus to enable him to visit these places with the 
students, for the purpose of furthering their knowledge and giving them some idea of the 
work required of them later I would suggest more outside work should be done 111 the 
workshops of these schools, as it gives the students a much greater vane y of work, which 
othervvise would be too expensive I find tint the students or apprentices take much 
more interest in their practical training w hen they know that they are doing something 
useful ana, by doing so, are doing something to pay their scholarships 

' Q 54 — certificates for mechanical engineers should be the standard for all 
provinces and should be accepted in the whole of India, no matter in what province taken , 

1 but the examination should be practical as well as theoretical, as I have found during my 
short time in India a few 2nd class engineers are incapable of executing any repairing 
work, as they have never been trained to do so 
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' All sea-going engineers at home ha%’e to serve an apprenticeship in some ship-building 
yarn or engtiiei ring shop from 3 to 5 years, and must have 12 to iS months’ sea experience 
before they are allowed to sit for their examination Their certificates stand good any- 
where, no matter at what town they sat for their examination 

Oral Ejidcnce, i 8 th December 1916 

President — Q Does not the engineering at ork in your school to some extent, overlap 
that done in the School of Handicrafts? Your men would have to be engaged in elemen- 
tary courses before going on to engineering ? — A The) have got to be trained They get 
SIX months pattern making, then six months moulding, then six months blacksinithing, 
and the lemainder of the time in turning and inaeliine work, and fitting 

Q Your men are senior to thosc taken in the School of Handicrafts, and better 
educated? A Of a superior education to those of the School of Handicrafts 

Q Then this practical training is just sufficient for them to become efficient engi- 
neers ? — A Yes 


Q You say in your note iliat you think a good deal of outside work can be taken into 
the school, of the kind you have got If that was put into effect in any very material 
degree, woidd that not interfere with the carrying out of anv systematic curriculum?-— 
A tvo, I don t ^inkso At present it is very hard to teach engineering unless \ou get outside 
work to do You can teach them small jobs, like bolts and nuts, but you must have 
outside work, otlierwise when he leaves, one immediately hears that the engineer is not 
of much i^e I have heard from different managers that they are not of much use for a year, 
and my idea and object is to have them thoroughly trained before they leave our technical 
school so as to be of some use 


Q The men you put on, say, to motor repairing work have already done — how much 
IS it In your school — 18 months ? —A. Eighteen months 

Q, They do not do any particular harm to the motor cars there ^ — A No, we don’t allow 
them near the motorcars VVe put them through a course for six months in blacksnuthing, 
and put them into the machine shop for nearly two years before they are allowed to touch 
the cars Vye did try them earlier, but it was a failure It required so much constant 
supervision to give them an idea of the working of the tools, and how to do jobs, before 
we allowed them to touch a car 


What is the total number of years ol training in your school ’ — A Four years 


Q 

i\P ^ }tiu been long enough established to get any ideaof resuKs are your men out 
steady, earning their living ? — .1 One of the first-year students ran away, 
e e could get Rs 50 instead of Rs 7, but our drivers all seem to be doing well 

qualffied eTgmeers engineers You have not yetturnedout any 

Q VVhen will they mature ? — A Not before July, twelve months hence 

IS ^ hope to get for them , what kind of posts ? — A At present there 

Bnmhav in the Central Provinces at all We nave had two letters from 

mninr could supply them Tills we have been unable to do As the 

work for tlmm3ter"STyeL'^"^ quickly ,n this counlry, there ought to be plenty of 


Mills 


^~A°y^ would go as engineers to places like the Empress 


mills engineers at these various cotton-pressing and ginning 

Q Do you insist on an English standard ? — A Yes 

Q AH your men pass the English standard 7 — A Yes 

Q And conseqiiently they would be eligible for a first class certificate 7 -— A They are 

A "^ev for that certificate immediately on leaving ypurschooP — 

before tLv least twelve months’ training as a second class engineer 

oeiore they are allowed to sit for a first class certificate 

You £in't^auahfv'rhyil^f would you give of a kind that the country would recognise ? 
d.lm at ore I suppose there is no reco|nised 

that will enable thp at vvill you do ? Will you give them some kind of label or tag 
the school when qualifi^ed"^^ ° recognise your men from others?-/!. They can pass through 

Q Have you established any regular degree yet ?— ^ I am not aware of that 

men LtSates'pl^^^f SrS'cometo'tha^/et' years, do, yop give . the 
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Q Is that in view ? — A That is in view 

Q You are at present under the Education Department ? — A Yes 

Q You ha\e then in your school two distinct constituents, the class turning out merely 
motor drivers, and the class training men to he engineers ? — A Yes, we have up to the 
overseer class in the Civil Engineering Department, the Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment, and the Motor Mechanics Department — three departments 

Q Thej are all distinct trom the men who become merely chauffeurs —A Yes 

O Does the training of the chauffeur class interfere with the other classes ? — A No, 
they are separate altogether 

O Do vou think that a school of that kind ought to be under the Director of Industries, 
and not under the Education Department?—/! I think it ought to be under the Director 
of Industries From my point ol view we are training men to further industries, and the 
Department of Industries will have more sympathy with them 

Q What kind of training do they get m mathematics and the principles of engineering 
after they come to you’ — A That goes under the Theoretical Department 

Q Do they get lectures in your scliool ? —A They go to the College of Science 

Q What IS the proportion of time , how often have they got to go for lectures ?— 
A Fromm to 4 every da), e\cept Saturdays, when they go from 7 to 10 

Q Before 12 they are doing practical work in the shops ? — A From 7 to to I would 
have it the other way about I would prefer a greater amount of time devoted to practical 
work, and less to claas work 

Q Do they learn drawing in the classes? — A Yes 

Q Now you have got men in the third year , do they show promise of being good 
engineers? — A Yes, two, and the civil engineers as well There are only five 
mechanical engineers, and two show great promise 

Q No provision is being made for training electrical engineers at present ? — A Not 
just DOW, but it has been spoken about, I believe. 

Mr A Chatterton—Q You told the Presidentthat there were three classes of students 
in this school, civil, mechanical, and motor engineers Do the civil engineers go through 
the course of workshop training? — A Yes, through carpentry and blacksmith’s jvork, so 
that they may understand something about wood and iron work m connection with building 

Q You give them a kind of manual training ? — A Yes 

Q In the mechanical cngmeetiug couraC, which lasts four years, they spend three 
hours a day m the workshop , is drawing included in the three hours ? — A It, is included in 
the four hours for theory 

Q Is this school equipped with prime-movers? A — Yes, we have isNHP. 
boiler, 55 B H P, high speed engine, and two dynamos in tandem, 17 K W each 

Q Do you wish to make your workshops as far as possible into a factory for turning 
out commercial w ork ?— /! No, I would have to take m outside work, such as repair work 
for the mechanical department Wa get quite sufficient for the motor car department, but 
m the mechanical department wc do little, and I would like to do more outside work 

Q That system probably works very .well in the, case of an industrial school, where 
)ou train a large number of artisans, but when you come to tram a much higher class of 
student, is it not better that they should go through a regular, definite course of instruc- 
tion? (Would yon not discriminate between an industrial school — such as the School of 
handicrafts — and your own school, ^vhere you are training a very much higher ^lass of 
student? Would it not be more economical to put the student through a regular course, 
rather than let him take up mistrie’s work ? — A By taking in outside repair work, you get 
different vaneties of work which give the student an idea of practical work For instance 
a centrifugal pump comes along to be cast, you can give him an idea what it is like, 
whereas he would never see it until he went outside He would probably see a model 
of one, but making a new one is a different tjiing altogether Or, say, a part of an engine 
comes m for repairs, it gives him an idea of the work 

Q Does this kind of instruction tend to the formation of rather sloppy ideas of work 
which would not be the case if you had a regular course of .nstruption ? — -A We give them 
a regular course of, instruction, but this is above that This is in addition to the regular 
course of instruction 

Q That is to say, you cut short your theoretical instruction to provide more time 
,to this repair work.?—/! No ‘ ' 
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g You said )0U ^\ould rather have four hours than three hours for theory 7 — A I 
think three hours are quite sufficient for theory per day 

Q If that includes drawing, drawing takes up a consioerablc amount [of time? — 
A 1 here are two days for drawing alone, two afternoons , that gives six hours’ draw mg per 
week 

g Do these students go through any course of experimental work with the engines 
you have installed ? — A Yes, they have Wednesdays and fhursdavs for that We 
are only starting that now They are allowed two days for that per week 

g They do that in the afternoon?—^ Yes, it would take the whole day to do it, 
i e,se^en hours 

g How many civil engineeering students, and how many mechanical are therein 
the school ? — A We have got about 17 civil students altogether, and 23 mechanical 

g When do the civil students get provision for surveying ? — A That comes 

under a different department altogether — the civil department 

g You have the civil students in the workshop ? — A Just for the first year 

Mr C E Low — g Is it necessary for you to keep in touch with employ ers ? — A 

We have to make provision for these students after their time is up 

g You also want to shape your teaching to produce the kind of man that is 
employable, and you also want to get repairing work What is your arrangement for 
keeping in touch with employers? — A If we visit these places we may see what sort of 
wort IS going on, and if a certain student, for instance, said he would like to take up power 
station work, or go to a mill, we would push him on in that direction 

g Have you any Board of Visitors, or any body on which there are industrialists, 
mill managers, e^c ? — A. I believe there is 1 have not been in touch with it. 

g You have personally visited a good number of mills in these provinces ? — A Yes, 
you sent me two years ago 

g Your knowledge of these gentlemen has helped you with the school, do you 
think ? — A It has 

g And when you contemplate the position of these boys passing out, and you have 
got to do your share in try'ing to get them employment, what steps do you think of taking 
towards tliat ?—^ In the first instance, during the last year, the 4th year, we are going 
to put out these boys for six months' practical training (Now 9 months ) 

g Whom are you going to get to take them ? — A I have been in communication 

with one or two people, who have mentioned that they can take them 

g You have got more or less of a promise that these people will take them ? — 
A Yes 

g As improvers ? — A They will be improvers 

g You don't know what arrangement the Education Department makes to keep 
themselves in touch with employers ? — A I don’t know 

President — Q You said that you might have to make a centrifugal pump, and that the 
making of such a pump for actual use would be a very different thing to making a model 
There is an obvious advantage in making the real thing, but at the same time, w'ould 
there not be a disadvantage in the fact that these men would be able to make a ceiitrifuo-al 
purrp again, and possibly nothing else, and the time aevoted to that might be devoted to 
general questions of wider application You would lather work on actual samples of that 
kind than }"cu would on a series of models ? — A Yes, 1 would rather have actual work 
Many things work oat very well in theory, but are different in practice 

g You would be able to cover the ground that way in a four years’ course? You would 
Only have Ivvo years after they had gone to the blacksmith’s and carpenter’s 7 — A Yes , in 
the pattern making they would have an opporlunitv of making a pattern of new materials 
after they have gone through their own regular course 

g The danger IS that vou might find your students practically with only one ortwo 
types of things, repeating work largely You have not thought of any kind of diploma for 
these men 7 ~A The Director of Public Instruction, and the Principal of the College and 
I would look after that 

Q You are Principal of the school? — A No, I am Superintendent of the workshops 

g You are really a branch of the College of Science ? — A We are supposed to be 

attached to the College of Science 


A G 


Note — Since giv mg evidence a Board of five gentlemen has been appointed who are emplojcrs of labour— • 
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Q The hole thing IS 111 an experimental stage at present ’ — A Yes 

Witness here added — With refeicncc to the training for these second class engineers, 
and to the question ivhether they should have practical tests as well as theoretical testa, we 
have had instances of people coming down and saiing that these engineers who pass 
through technical schools and go straight for a second class certificate are of very little use 
for practical work At home the Board of Trade distinctly recognises that you must have 
four years' practical work before you are allowed to sit for jour second class examination 

O \our own training has been largelj in motor enginenng ?— /I \es, and electrical 

Q Do you think that there would be any scope here for introducing electrical 
engineering?—/! There ought to be a great deal of scope 


Witness No 152 

The Hon'hlc Mi h P Staiiden, C f E , ICS, Commissioner, Boat 

Ej dence 

The opinions and suggestions put forward are based mainlj on expeuenceir Berar 
during the past five jears 

2 Existing industrial enterprises in Berar are limited to railwajs, cotton spinning 
and weaaing mills (3), oil mills (3) and cotton gins and presses There was a match 
factory in Ellichpur, but it ceased w'orking some years ago In all the towns and laige 
Milages there are a lew' flour mills worked from an oil engine, and a few agricultural 
unions have their own small ginning plant with the same source of power An inappreci- 
able amount of railway stock is held in Berar In 1913-14 I had some correspondence 
with Messrs Killiek Nixon (the Agents of the Central Provinces Railw lys Company) 
on the subject of exploitation of local capital I suggested the appointment of local 
agents for the collection of capital and the payment o*^ dividends through station masters 
The company informed me that they would conside*- the matter, but I have not heard 
from them since and have not pressed them for an answer as they are not, I believe, 
contemplating the collection of additional capital at present The cotton mills, ginneries 
and presses are largely financed by Bembaj firms, but two spinning and weaving 
mills and a large numbei of gins and presses belong to merchants usually from Rajputana 
or Gujerat who reside in the Central Provinces and Berar Some of these concerns are 
joint stock companies, but the number ot shareholders is always small The number 
of gms IS in excess of the requirements to avoid the rate cutting which ensued, the 
gin owners m some of the large centres nave trom time to time combined to keep up the 
rates, and pool the profits, some of the gins remaining closed One of the oil mills is 
a joint stock company with a very few shareholders, all of whom belong to the professional 
class, another IS a private concern, and the otner belongs to an important Bombay firm 
The match factory was mainly financed by pleaders, 1 believe Rao Sabeb G N 
Sahasrabudhe will tell the Commission about this factory The flour mills belong to 
individuals, the cotton gins used by agricultural unions belong either to individual 
members of the union or to all the members jointly , 111 the latter case they are purchased 
by money advanced to the members by the co operative societies to which they belong 

The central co-operative banks get their tnonej mainly from Government servants 
and pleaders , some well to-do Deshpandias and Deshmukhs have also bought shares or 
deposited money with them, but thev have done this from philanthropic motives or the 
desire to please their friends or the Government ind not because they wish to invest 
their money in a good concern These banks pay from 7 to 8 per cent dividend and 
5 or 6 per cent on deposits at a year's notice In the most advanced credit society a few 
of the members (Kunbi cultivators) have begun to deposit considerable sums (Rs 700 is 
the largest individual item, I believe) at g per cent 

Wealthy people of the agricultural class who have money put by usually employ it in 
money-lending business themselves, but a few deposit large sums with Marwari Sahukars 
on 6 per cent 

There are /ery large sums lying absolutely idle in the form of ornaments, gold bars 
and cash The house of an up-country Brahman (whose family made its money originally 
b) selling horses to the Nizam a couple of generations ago) was broken into recently the 
thieves took away lakhs in gold bars and cash and left more than 4 lakhs Very large 
sums are spent on ceremonies (e g, a quarter of a lakh on a marriage pandal alone) 
Public benefactions are rare 

The substitution ol Roseum cotton for the Gaonrani is adding very largely to the 
w ealth of Berar About Jth million out of the 3 million acres under cotton is now under 
that variety and when it has monopolized the whole cotton area (probably within ten years) 
the value of the crop at moderate prices will be increased by ctores per annum without 
extra expenditure or risk 

There is now a very large amount of capital in Berar which might be used for indus- 
trial purposes without inconveniencing agriculture, and the introduction of Roseum is 
largely increasing it 
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i-apitahsts are shy of investing iii industrial enterprises because (i) they consider 
money ending more profitable , (2) they cannot persuade themselves that they can safely 
en rus eir money to an impersonal thing like a company over whose operations they have 
no irec control, (3) they are deterred by ignorance of method of investment and payment 
o ivi ends, which must appear prohibitive to a man who knows no English The 
pro em o the exploitation of capital for industrial purposes should be attacked in two 
ways, VIS , by making money-lending less profitable by means of the extension of co-operative 
ere I organizations, and by demonstration of the advantages of industrial investments It 
was early discovered that there IS only one wav of persuading the cultivator that a new 

use or IS land is profitable and that is by demonstration, and we can only persuade the 
mo ussi capitalist that there is a profitable new use for his money by a similar method 

Co-operative credit is well established in Berar and it has just taken a new departure 
j “Importance by the issue of first mortgage bonds for the repayment of old 

debts 1 he importance of the step arises from the fact that It will not only remove one 
o e greatest obstacles to the development of co-operative credit, but will provide a means 
o familiarizing people in the mofussil with the advantages of investment A part of 
any future issues of capital for the construction of light railways in Berar ought to be 
reserved for local subscription, and subscription and payment of dividends should be facili- 
a e as suggested above If there be opportunity for the establishment of a new industry 
t manufacture of paper pulp from cotton stalks) 111 Berar, it 

should be established on lines which will facilitate its utilization as a demonstration of the 
advantages of investment in industrial enterprise If there is any doubt whether the 
enterprise will be profitaWe, Government should establish a pioneer factory, and if it 
proves successful, every effort should be made to attract local capital from the classes 
which are at present most distrustful of investment 


1 1 establishment of industries should, in my opinion, be 

mile o e es a ishment of pioneer factories to ascertain whether a new industry is 
commercia y pro table and guarantee of dividends with the object of attracting capital 
It 13 essential that the method adopted to secure this latter object should be such as will 
as sraa I a degree as possible the real commercial value of the enterprise, md a 
guarantee of dividends is particularly w ell suited in this respect 

.n pioneer new industries and industries which it is proposed to establish 

hpen ‘i" which conditions are so different from those m which the industry has 

firct t there IS doubt whether they Will prosper As an example of the 

cotton stalks and of the occoiid 
In the case of the former, we know little more at 
material at a 1 ^ ^^jP produced and that there are ample supplies of the raw 

pahon wm.lH a® "" P'onoer factory were established further investi- 

that oassaS the latter, we know that there is a good market, 

of Be^r^r aSn tW^"f ot>tamed in large quantity on the hills to the north 

knovv tha^an att ^ ’^i" ^^°^thern India at a low cost We also 

know that an attempt to make the splints locally was unsuccessful 

Tech!iicaranH?nH,^r"'i‘^f"l governing body of the Berar Victoria Memorial 

Urn unni rf T I'" This institute has two departments 

Sandard an^l r. boys who have passed not less thin the 6tli English 

wfdfnarfmPnTi T ^nd Chss Mechanical Engineers certificate fhe 

trains them aTrarn 4th Primary Vernacular Standard and 

trains them as carpenters, smiths, turners and fitters 

extreSSvSri''tn^fi demand for accurate and durable vvoik, and it is 

Sh what c^tentS h e ^ P"^^ The Customer is content 

as hule mrnnvpl ^ "0‘‘hman is intent only on filling his stomach with 

ToJ nlL the propositions seem to me to 

oominate the problem of the training of labour 

new Sood work is by the introduction of 

ex Itinrcommnn lab ^ accurately made of good material on the 

Twheet than the ordinary cutcha article, but 

labour and better maf^ ^c*-ch 'i higher price and pay the workman for the greater 

nobce of fhl 1 1 organization for introducing such things to the 

the orooer P ^ 7 'V agricultural associations and unions To produce 

faoardmrsch?X . Z i?'" *? essential that industrial schools should be 

amontsfh?s °°f,fi f b Superintendent who comprises 

Xr®have ^ i \SOod scoutmaster Such institutions should 

- tmorovirs ” f t° which ooys would be drafted as 

workshnn nf o-nnr! f °“P ® training or should have an at rangemeiit with some 

oeriS^ f ^ standing to employ passed students on similar terms for a minimum 

rte bovs L W T'' A the commercial shop 

their nahv^» v » \ ^ ready to be planted out in suitable places (preferably 

1 lages) in the mofussil, provided with tools and a small workings capital 
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In this way the schools uould in time have an effect on the standard of workmanship 
in the country at large, and a serious obstacle to the development of agriculture, via , 
the lack of skilled workmen to repair machinery and implements, would be removed 

Industrial schools should be under the control of the Department of Education, but the 
Director should have an industrial assistant to inspect the industrial schools and advise 
the Director concerning them 

It IS desirable that the same qualifications should be prescribed all over India fo“ 
mechanical engineers At present the Bombay Government does not recognize the Central 
Provinces certificate, and young men from the Central Provinces and Berqr are handicapped 
by this It seems des rable to follow the lines of the Board of Trades examinations for 

marine engineers It would probably be necessary to make special arrangements to 

secure a competent examining Board in some Provinces 

The construction of light railways in Berar would do much to develop the ( ountry Railwats, 
A beginning has been made and other lines have been surveyed one of these is the line 
from Yeotmal to Wun The G I P Railway which constructs and manages 
these lines for the C P Railway Company is averse from linking up this 

propsed line with the Bengal-Nagpur 2 ' 6" line from Nagpur to Chanda because to do so 
will "short-circuit” the G I P mam line This link should be insisted on 

Chanda produces half a dozen commodities (coal, iice, oil seed, forest produce) which are 
largely imported by Berar and if these were carried direct into the heart of Berar by a line 
from Chanda to Ellichpur (the line from Yeotmal to Ellichpur already exists) the cost of 
carriage vvoula he lowered and trade encouraged ' 


Oral Cjideitce iQf/t Dccemb t 1916 

Ptesident — Q I have one or two points to ask you about by way of supplementing your 
note One is about proposals for preventing the available money being used for money 
lending and utilising it tor industrial purposes We tried to get advice on this point from 
one or tv, o witnesses who seemed to think that It would be desirable and practicable to 
legislate for the purpose of limiting the interest that could he obtained by lending money ? — 
A 1 do not think so The question was referred a few ) ears ago by the Government of 
India and I gave the opinion that the most that vve could do was that no one should 
recover througn the courts more than double the principal 

Q What objections had you to legislation? — A I think the money-lender v/ould 

always be able to get round legislation 

Q By writing a false sum ^ There are so many ways of evading the law The) 
can give a loan of only fitt) rupees and enter a hundred I think the history of the subject 
in other countries indicates the impossibility of legislating on the subject 

Hon'ble Sir R N Mookerjee — Q My experience in Bengal is that the cultivators and 
other classes are so clever that they w ill find loopholes in the law ? — A I think it all depends 
on the need of the borrower If he is very much in need he is at the mercy of the money- 
lender who can always cover himself 

Q It seems rather weak that we cannot deal with an existing evil by legislation Do 
you think it will have a moral effect on the money-lender if he is made liable to prosecu- 
tion ? — A We can simply refuse to recover the rate of interest if it exceeds a certain 
percentage 1 do not know if the law will go further than that 

Q It would not in an) case amount to a criminal offence It would come under tne 
civil law of the country only ? — A There might be a penalty to the effect that a loan 
carrying beyond a certain rate of interest would not be recovered by the Civil Court 

Q We had an opinion from a distinguished lawyer in Calcutta who was quite immov- 
able on the point He was quite sure that legislation w ould have a desirable effect m dis- 
couraging money-lenders from charging more than a certain rate of interest’— /I Of course 
he IS speaking from wider experience than 1 can claim 

Q It IS not a question of experience We are simply attempting to imagine what 
v/ould happen if wc legislated’ — A I suppose the position in the Deccan could be of some 
assistance The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act contains vanobs provisions intended to 
relieve the cultivator in one way or another One of the provisions is that cultivators may 
not mortgage the land with possession but to evade this they sell the land outright with a 
verbal or written supplementary condition that if a certain sum is paid, it should come back 
This practicfe has extended to the Berars from the Deccan 

Q The Act IS being dodged? — A Yes 1 believe the money-lenders told the officials 
that they did not mind what legislation was passed so long as they got some previous 
notice You cannot save a man from himself That is what it comes to 

Q You have referred to the cotton gins that are used by the agricultural unions They 
are in adaition to the gins that are established throughout Berar, and some of the witnesses 
haveshown that there are more gins than can be kept m full working and that these are. 
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often set up in order to be bought up by a combine Do the gins put up by the agricultural 
unions deciease the numbei of gins? — A Not necessarily, I think They arc only put up 
for a particular purpose to gm the Roseum cotton There is a great advantage inVtnuinj 
at home because they are able to get the whole use of the gin “ “ 

Q It IS an advantage to have their own gins ’ — A It is certainl) an advantage 

Mr C E Low — Q I unde>-stand that these small gins have been worked for custom 
also ’ — A Yes 

Q What IS the ordinary late per khandi?— /I Rs 3 S o, I think, where there is a 
combine I think it is a good deal less vvhe’-e there is no combine 

Q \\ here did Messrs Killick, Nivon get the capital for their railway ? — 4 I under- 
stand a lot was raised from big capitalists That is vv hat I gathered from their letter 

Q Don’t }ou think that it IS a very undesirable state of affairs that >ou cannot <^et 

local capital in a place which is prosperous and enterpriiing '>—A I do not think it is likely 
to come in without special efforts 

Q Do you think that it is reasonable that Government should put some pressure in 
circumstances of that kind ? — A I think so, I think there out to be a special man Probably 
it might be necessarv to put a Tahsildar on special duty for the purpose You want 
somebody who could bring influence to bear on the people, somebodv in whom they have 
confidence 

Q Had you any talk vv ith investors on the subject’— I have often talked with 
p''opIe Thev gave me to understand that thej could not take up an} thin" that was new to 
then 

Q "i ou say it is due simply to Mie feeling of strangeness }-~A I think it is due to that 
mainly 

Q We had evidence horn one witness a day or two ago that, with the exception of two 

or till ee European firms and two or three outside firms, most of the capital in the "iniun" 

presses and factories was local ? — A I think that is mcstl} Man an capital 
Q You mean the Marwan settled in Berar ’ — A 1 think so 

C> Are there not local professional men who invest 7— A I do not speak b} the book 
but ny impression is that there are not ^ 

Q What do these professional men put their money into ?—/f They have some m 
Government paper and there IS a little m the railvva}s ana a good deal in the cenfal 
banks 

Q Land ? — A Yes, occasionally land also 

Q Do the land-holding classes, such as the Deshpandias and Deshmukhs, put their 
money into gins?— ^ I think there is onl} one who has got a considerable amount of 
monej in gins He is a regular business man 

Q Do }Ou think that investment m local railways would have an educative influence 
wilh a view to future industrial development ?—/i I think so 

Q If men are ready to invest in railways, do >ou think they would be likely to put 
then money in oil mills and paper milR started under auspices which gave them confi- 
dence 7— A Investment in railways would break the ground for them and make them more 
likelv to come in 

Q Have you seen any general outward manifestation 01 increase m prosperity orcom- 
meicial progress, or greater capacity to manage their own affairs by the cultivatiii" classes as 
the lesult of the acti\ities of the Co-operative and Agricultural Departments ? — jt I should 
say certainly that co operative credit has done that to a great extent I cannot say that the 
agricultural associations are very active at present ^ 

Q Do the taluq associations show more signs of activity 7 —A There are half a dozen 
of them working The others v,ant pushing 

Q Have you seen any signs of increased prosperity owing to the profits made on cotton 
and other crops ?—^ I cannot say I have I think that is largely because the Berari 
IS very simple 111 his ineas He is not a man for show at all 

Q Has the standard of comfort risen 7— A It is too soon to say anythini? It is onlv a 
matter of four or five }ears j h j 

^ Hopktnson — Q What has become of the increased income? A, I think a 

great deal of it goes into ornaments Some goes into land also > 

Q There IS no increase in their expenses?— ^ They live a very simple life They 
liv e most uncomfortably from the general Indian point of view of living They feed simply 
and dress simply 
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Q And are content ? — A Yes 

Mt C E Low — Q Do } on thmk that education has had no effect m increasing the • 

standard of comfort ? — A There is no question that the standard of comfort has risen in 

this generation E\ersbody admits tint Even people who say that r\e are impoverish- 
ing India say that the standard of comfort has risen and is rising 

0 Are there amusements of a western t} pe and are they popular ’ — A There are 

einemas now, and theatres are conslantlj coming round 

Q 'I;ou speak here of converting many of the advances on landed security into liquid 
security b\ the issue ol mortgage bonds Where does the monev come from ’ — A From 
the provincial bank 

0 WJiat is the jxnnt of making the securities liquid or readily transferable i — A I 
suppose the ide I was that they would be more readily taken up If the tin ng goes on w ell, it 
will very soon get bejond the means of the provincial bank, and the bonds will have to be 
offered for subscription in the market 

Q The monev is advanced by the provincial bank ’ — A It is z\ lakhs, I understand 

Q Who issues the advances ’ — A The provincial bank 

Q Issued locallv m Berar 7— A I do not know the details 

Q The question is of interest to us in connection with the financing of industries I 
understand that }ou have assisted Mr Crosthvvaitc in working out a scheme 7~A [ have 

not assisted him in the details I heard the details from him. It struck me as a sound idea 
I tried to impress it on evcrvbodv 

Q These shares would readily pass from hand to hand and would be readily 
saleable ’ — A Persotiall) I think so That is not the opinion generally held 

Q What is the general opinion on llie subject ? — A The opinion of the Central Bank 
directors at Akola was that it would be difficult to get the borrowers to pay punctually 
because they had some capencnce of a similar arrangement on a small scale They 
advanced to three or four societies They advanced a small sum out of their capital for 
the repayment of old debts on the joint mortgage of the holding of the debtors and they 
found that the debtors were unwilling to pay unless they all paid m at once That was 
why the directors held out so long 

Q Do you anticipate any difficulty in getting competent local directors of industrv 
with a business turn of mind’ — A I think there would be great difficulty 

Q What about the cotton mills in Akola ? Has their management been a success ? — A 
I am told not I do not think it is managed by Berar men I think it is purely a Bombay 
concern 

Q You speak of the agricultural associations and their organisation for bringing 
improved articles to the notice of the people Do you think that agricultural associations 
arc suitable for bringing to the notice of the people the industrial products ’ — A I think it 
will work in alright, because the associations have the mechanism for it They have 
their annual shows and the people whom they would want to interest in industrial matters 
would be the same people as those who are interested in agricultural improvements 

Q My point is this Do ymu think that what I may call the cottage industries and the 
village manufactures could be pushed by a separate organisation ? — A 1 think you want 
a separate organisation for village industries, not the same as that for large enterprises 

Q You think that the agricultural associations would afford better means for pushing 
tliese things than organisations worked up acl hoc for industrial purposes Do you separate 
cottage industries and the village trades from even the smaller forms of organised 
industry ? — A Certainly 

Q You sav that the technical schools should be under the control of the Department 
of Education Would that apply also to the higher forms of technical colleges or would you 
have them under a properly organised Department of Industries? — A I think you will 
have to introduce the education element somewhere The two things should go together 

Q Which IS the more important ?— /I The industrial element is of greater import- 

ance 

Q It has been proposed that the best way would be for the inspecting to be done by the 
Education Department and the administration to be under the Director of Industries ? — A 
What I propose would come to the same thing 

Q 1 think it is the reverse Do you propose that the Director should have an industrial 
.assistant and that the whole thing should bounder the Department 0 ' Education ? — A I think 
70 U will find that the assistant w ill be the man who will have the greatest influence over 
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the management of the institution The Director would only have the guiding hand If 
you made the Education man an inspecting man solely, the question is whether he would 
p take sufficient interest 

Q For the purposes of an industrial or a technical schoolyou have to turn out boys who 
will be employable, and to this end it will be necessary to keep the school in close touch 
with the employers of labour and their requirements, and the kind of curriculum will have 
to be suited to that end Do you think that the Education Department is likely to do 
this successfully ? — ^ I do not think it will make much difference if the Director of Public 
Instruction has a technical assistant 

^ Don’t you think that it will be more educatioml and less industrial as years pass 
on 5 — -d Hot if the assistant to the Director were the riglit kind of man 

^ Would he have done practical work’ — H lie must ln\e had it before his 
appointment 

E Ho[>htiso7i — Q You suggest that Government should pioneer new industries 
which are doubtful in I esult Do you not think the'-e is considerable risk in tint? If the 
Gorernment takes up an industry and it fails would it not have disastrous effect ’ — A I think 
that if the Government takes up a thing, it should do the thing in the same way as any 
private person would do it 

Q It has been suggested bv some w itnesses that Government should take up only those 
II dustnes in ’vhich success has been practically acliieved or is certain to be achieved ? — A 
Then there is hardly anything to pioneer I would cc'tainly not advocate starting an 
industry in which there was not much probability of success I presuppose that there is 
a probability of success 

President Q Have vou known of any cases in winch Govc'nment pioneered 
industries ? —A 1 have no experience of such 

Q Don t vou think that the Government methods of dome tliingsare abit cumbersome 
to bring about anything hkc a commercial success ^ — A They may oe, but I sec no other 
way of pushing industries 


Q Supposing Government gave facilities to an industry instead of actually pioneering it, 
don t you think that will be sufficient ?—H If they ran the thing as much as possiole on 
a commeicial basis I do not see why it cannot be done 

^ Government methods necessitatea departure from the ordinary commercial methods 
in tackling a new industry There would be an absence of promptness Tliere is the delay 
111 getting sanction and it would not be conducted with the same energy and initiative 
as in the case of a private indiv idual ? — A Personally I think it is possible to do that under 
Government control We have various grades of red tape in dilrerent departments 

0 Would y ou not be in fav our of giv mg facilities such as bearing a portion of the losses, 
a portion ot the pioneering expenses, and finding a market for tlie goods and so on ^-~A It 
seems to me that it leaves the matter inderimte You might get some results But 
It vvoulcl be impossible to say how much vv'as due to the special lacilitics given and 
nou much to the persons who arc doing the thing 

O You have no case m mind actually of Government pioneering industries H No 

Er E Hophnsoii — O The whole of the great improvement in cotton growing has 
been achieved vvithout Gove nment finance P—d Yes, it has cost the people nothing 
U cost nothing directlv to Government but they have had to mamtam the staff and that 
means so much money on establishment and things of that kind 

There was certain direct expenditure incurred by the Govern- 
ment ot the Central Provinces somewhere about the vear looa or igo^ by way of purchas- 
ing superior cotton seed ? — A I cannot remember exactly 

Mr A Chat'ei *o/i O Is it a fact that the Manv aris withdraw a considerable 
anount ot money from the province 7— A Yes, they have all their homes in Marwar. 

have been President of the governing body of the Victoria Memorial 
ciiciinp r Amraoti Is there sufficient room in this province for two 

schools, both training up to the second class eng neering test? If you had 
rnr. y°“ not think there would be greater efficiency ?— H I think there is not 

’ institutions , but I should not like to see the Amraoti Institute 
< ooiishtd, because it would mean a set back to private enterprise 

industrial schools you suggest that they should be 
under the Department of Education Don’t you think that the Director is likely to be 

Ltual wmrk vv ^ exten/but the 

actual work would be done by tne technical assistant whom I liav'e in view 

Q if he was under the Industries Department he might look for other prospects thair 

° assistant to the Director 7~A That is what I contemplater 
when industrial development takes place ’ ^ 
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The Hoti’blc Mr R M Dtxit, Barnster-at-Law, Member, Central Provinces Industrial 

Advisory Board 

tVritten Enidencc 

The great point to be noticed at the outset is that India is an agricultural country, and 
not a commercial one The example that we have of British trade and industries is on 
such a grand scale that Indians cannot succeed in their attempts at copying this model 
straight off What we really want are smaller industries which will supply the local 
markets with the necessary commodities at a rate which will compare favourably with the 
mported article The bigger ]oint-stock affairs are a matter of slow progress, and f-hey 
will take some time to engraft themselves on Indian soil, so that the point of Mew that 
i take IS the smaller concerns which should not require a capital of more than Rs 25,000 
In the case of these concerns Government assistance could be rendered more effective by 
(d graiit'in-aids, (11 j loans with interest, and (in) bounties and subsidies 

The form of control Government should have is by inspection and audit The real 
difficulty in such concerns is the necessity to have recourse to the local sowcar, who will not 
part with Ins money even with security on less than 12 per cent per annum So that it 
smaller concerns could get money on cheaper rate of intercbt on security, it would be 
a real help 

But one thing IS necessary', the mode by which such applications for help will pass 
through the official channels should be a little quicker than in the ordinary course of events 
^n aid given in time could save the industrv, but profuse assistance given later w’ould mean 
nothing 

1 would, therefore, leave the Director in each province to have the final powers in 
sanctioning such relief up to a certain extent If, in his opinion, the relief required exceeds 
bis powers, a reference should be made to the head of the Administration 

A college of commerce reallv ought to follow the natural course of development 
The first and foremost difficulty which must be sol\ed is the general level of illiteracy 
With a little more literate population the improvements v/ould have more fertile soil 
to demonstrate their utility But mere general education in the three R’s is not enough, 
although it may be even up to collegiate standards The dread or dislike which trie 
educated people have for anything approaching manual w ork is at the root of all troubles, 
and the apatl y of the educated class is mainly responsible foi the inactivity which has 
characterised Indian industrial progress To strike at the root of this disease, I strongh 
'ecommend that “ manual training,” or in other words ” hand and eye” training, should be 
a compulsory subject in all Elementary, Anglo-vernacular and High Schools, if only to 
impress on the young minds the 'dignity and utility of labour Somehow or other a very 
Halting step has been taken in our provinces, but I cannot dignify this step even by allowing 
it the name of a bemnning 

The second suggestion I would earnestlv make is that our general education curriculum 
IS such that if, for want of accommodation or failure in the promotion examination or 
ov/ing to some such cause, the boys are thrown out to the outer world, they are good for 
no other profession except clerks, petition-writers and copyists This is le'^ting to waste 
such a tremendous quantity of latent energy that the onlv remedy I would suggest is the 
establishment of duality in our educational system Although the word “Germany” is 
at present rightly in very bad odour, still I think their system of pnmarv and secondary 
schools in industries deserves copying In ' fact what I suggest is that there should be 
two kinds of schools m every place — technical schools, as also the general education schools, 
P'-imaty as well as secondary After these schools are in good working order, then in 
course of natural development collegiate instruction 111 technical subjects would be the 
next move 

As regards the question of industnal and demonstration schools, they cannot catch on 
unless they are made to run on paying lines The best proof I can give is the demonstra- 
tion farms in our agricultural department The reason being that villagers who see the 
results get overawed by the tremendous expenditure incurred m getting these 
improvements , 

O 15 — So tar I find there has been no technical aid provided by Government 
^cept perhaps the institution ot the Victoria Technical College and the Agricultural 
Research Laboratory Even here the training is laboratory training, and not with a view 
for commencal gain 

Q 20 — We want a network of peripatetic demonstration factories, say, of improved 
hand-looms, of small machines which could turn out useful articles to supply the neighbour- 
ing towns , also some wood working factories ' 
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Q 24— In the existing institutions available for research the staff should be 
augmented by the experts, who should be under the control of the Director of Industries 


Q 25 —As regards research institutes m e\ery province and an Imperial research 
institute, I would advocate a Central Research Institute situated in England where all our 
Provincial Directors and experts could send their enquiries I recommend this, since I 
think many expert research workers cannot be spared from England for supplying the 
necessary number to each province in India Taking five research workers to each insti- 
tution for each province, it will come up to 35 experts Besides a real expert must charge 
a fanc) price to come over at such a distance and even then perhaps the climatic influences 
may tell on them So besides the commercial enquiries, etc , will have really to be made in 
England and Europe generally so (that research institutes situated in each localit} will 
not be of much use Ic is better to have one really good institute with 10 to 15 men, 
than have seven with five experts each As experts and research workers are so few 
I am tempted to suggest this 

Acsistauoe m Q 28 —Our Board has already approved of the idea of commercial museums, and 
moriiebng pro j agree most heartily in the same 
doctj ** ^ 

Q 2g — The museum should be on a small scale in each district and a central one 
at the head quarters of the province The District Council or the Municipalities or either 
would, I am inclined to think, be glad to maintain such institutions under the directions 
of the Director of Industries 


g 32 — At the present day there is immediate need for popular exhibitions, but 
ultimately as people begin to be aware ol the existence of these exhibitions, the> should 
then be converted into exhibitions aiming principally at bringing sellers and buyers m 
contact In our economic system the village fairs w ere a great institution These could 
suitably be managed in the idea of popularizing several cottage industries, which arc likelj 
to interest the people in an active wa) in those particular industries The exhibition 
should have demonstrations at stated periods where the semi-ignorant multitude could see 
the working of the models 

g 36 — Trade representatives in other provinces would be unnecessary, since the 
provincial Directors could easily be in touch with each other, particularly so if we have 
periodical publications issued by each province, 

Q 37 — It would be a very welcome change if instead of the present svstem of 
indenting from England, lists of articles in vernaculars and quantities wanted could be 
made available to the public and tenders invited from the general public interested in the 
same In our province, wherever an industry has showed some signs of life, the Director 
has also recommended the articles to Government purchasing departments 

fn this respect also I might mention that our D P W workshops nave plenty 
of capacity in turning out efficient and good quality work, and yet even the Govern- 
ment and semi-Government departments do not indent on it to any appreciable 
extent The mere maintenance of an up-to date workshop on paying lines as it undoubtedly 
IS at Nagpur has in itself a very great educative effect, and patronage, if denied, even to 
such institution, all progress in industries must be despaired of, if for every single trifle 
of a hitch, we have to send our broken parts to the Bombay or Calcutta firms for repairs 

lABd policy g 41 — The malguzars are made to feel that their principal business is to increase 

and improve agriculture in their villages There is always a look cast askance in case 
lands are booked for industrial purposes In fact the Land Revenue Act is framed solely 
with a view to land revenue Concession should be given on a liberal scale for enterprising 
cultivators to cultivate on some scale near the irrigated tracts Experiments have been 
begun in this direction by giving out land on concession rent and premium in Chanda 
district and also in Chhindwara district If these concessions become a little more general 
in experimental enterprises with a proviso of forfeiture after six years and a sliding scale 
of rents, a good deal of fruit cultivation, notably sugar-cane cultivation, could be tried 

Q 43 — The tendency of industrial concerns being to grow from small beginnings 
to respectable proportions, help from the Government in acquiring land would create 
an amount of dissatisfaction amongst the resident public In Bengal there may be 
difficulties, but in our Province at all events land is easily obtainable, and no reason 
exists why industrial concerns should be helped in this manner 

gineenng School, very recently opened, on which it is iropos- 
® sible to base any conclusions, we had no facilities for the training of labour 

A school of handicrafts in Nagpur is about the only other institution which supplies 
a real need The pupils turned out from the institution are quite competent and have 
already acquired a good repute It is multiplication of institutions like this that is urgently 
necessary I have dealt with this in greater detail in the part dealing with education 
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Q 50 — Industrial schools should be under the department of Industries 

Q 53 — Government should make it a condition before giving assistance that 
apprentices will be trained in those concerns 

Q 54 — The other day a question was put in the Local Legislative Council, and Mechaniwl 
from the reply I gather that the question of recognising certificates intra-provincially 
engaging the attention of the Government ' ' 

Q 55 — Practical demonstrations are necessary for showing comparative saving of 
labour, e g ,\n the case of hand-looms 

The Government have established a nominated Advisory Board to assist the Director Official orgamsatiop 
of Industries The Board has on the average met once a year It has engaged the 
services of three experts, and these experts have been busy in doing their work — particu- 
larly the textile expert who has been busy at improvements and cheap production of 
labour-saving devices in hand-looms and who has been busy giving a new impetus to 
the blanket weavers’ industry as also the kossa or tussar silk-weaving The' other expert 
in handicrafts has also had his share of work in metal and woodwork 

The present constitution of the Board seems to be not quite liked by the people 
There were one or two interpellations in the Local Legislative Council on this subject of 
the constitution of the Advisory Board 

The Board would improve very much in its activities if more powers are given to it 
and some specific amounts are placed at its disposal from year to year The members 
constituting it should generally be proportionate to the commercial activities of the various 
districts At least as a start, it should consist of representatives from' each division with 
suitable travelling allowances to the members, offic al or non-official 

Qs 64, 65 to 68 — I'am not in favour of an Imperial department Technical and 

‘ ' scientific dejart- 

Q 69— The control of the experts should be left to each provincial Director of"'"^’ 

Industries ' ' ' \ \ ' 

Q 74 -—The co-ordination of research could be very well secured by the issue of an 
authorised periodical publication in English from each of the provincial directories 
This could be issued in the vernaculars of the Province where research is carried on 
presumably since local conditions will dictate the lines of enquiry 

Q 98 —Railway freights are evidently fixe^ on no definite basis They are Raihv&y heights 
neither by distance nor by weight, but each article is freighted separately This was 
particularly noticeable vVhen, on enquiry, I learnt that Kaolin brought to Bombay from 
Gwalior would leave very little margin for profitable wbrking,' only owing to railway 
rates , and besides the general question of the railway companies’ non-liabihty even in 
cases of total losses of consignments has a great deal to do to prevent industries starting 
on any scale Even as regards ' coal, formerly there used to be a system by which 
vveighments could be made of waggons on payment of a fixed amount Even this has now 
been done away with This means that if, despite thefgeneral supervision of the railway 
company, goods are lost in transit, no one Is responsible The risk form which is used is 
responsible 

In these respects, I think that the time has come when the general public should 
not be left to the tender mercies of the rival companies, but that the freight rates 
should be fixed by the Government or some central body By the way I might also 
mention that the railway companies do not even regularly supply the information 
Wanted by the Government regarding returns of exports from particular stations 

Q 104 — Iron is particularly ode of those which deserves to be developed at Mining aad pra> 
public expense There is only one flourishing concern — the Tata Iron Works India P'^otiag rales 
could, it seems to me, give ample room for working of at least half a dozen factories 
This should be in the first instance a Government concern 

1 10, 1 1 2 and 1 1 3 — The following are the industries w hich I suggest as suitable for Gtasril 
investigation with a view to their development, since we have abundant raw produce — ■ f 

(a) Paper pulp from cotton and hemp stalk, raw cane-sugar refuse and bhutta 
corn~stalks ' 

{V) Thymol crystals from ajwan seed This cannot be undertaken successfully 
until a liberal provision for the supply of absolute alchphol is made 

C buttons, 

(c) Bone, and its conversion into-< combs, 

(.bone powder for manurial purposes 
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{({) Lac and its refining by improved methods Lac bangles 
(e) Marble and its polishing 

(/) Tobacco and its cunng and allied manufacture of cigarettes 

(o') Glass-making 

[It) Pappein from papayja fruit 

(?) Cassein 

(j) Chemical industries generally, production of potash from sunflower stock, 
producing ’acids from Harra Myrabolams, extraction of acids from 
the orange skins , 

(i) Graphite industry and pencil-making 

(/) Leather tanning 

(m) Sugar industry 
(«) Oilseeds and cake 

(n) Lemongrass oil iiidustrj 

For the chemical industries generally, Government assistance m the concession of use 
of duty-free alchohol would be necessary Only with duty-free alchohol can these chemical 
industries prosper, since alchohol is the most important substance in this department 

I am interested in the thymol and marble and lac and bone industries and last but not 
least, paper-pulp from cotton-stalk, and potash from sunflower plants ’ 


Oral Evidnee SQlh Stcember 1916 

President -~Q In answer to question 104 you siy, “ Iron is particularly one of 
those industries which deserves to be developed at public expense There is only one 
flourishing concern — the Tata Iron Works” There arc two as a matter of fact ? — A I am 
glad for the correction I think I advocate half a dozen We have raw material for it 

Q Do you wish the Government to start another concern to compete w’lth these two^ 
Don’t you think that the Government have already issued enough information and these 
two pioneers should set the example for people to develop iron if they wish to ’ — A One 
throughout the whole of India is hardly enough for popularising 

Q Don’t you think that there would be a distinct grievance if Government started iron 
and steel works in opposition to these two ? — A Not in opposition Tata is solely working 
for gain, but the Government concern need not necessarily aim at profit-making so muclT 
As a matter of fact, there would be room tor concerns managed b) Government to work 
without competing with the other firms I mean these instituiions have really aery great 
educative effect In that sense I advocate them I suggest this proposal with a view to 
accelerating the pace of advancement So far as the local supply of local markets is 
concerned, there would be the old style of iron works It would be difficult to work with 
the huge capital that was spoken of just now, and that la why I began by sa) mg that I am 
not so much for these huge undertakings, but smaller industries ought to be given an 
impetus 

Q In what way are you going to start a small industry in iron and steel ? You invite 
failure at once if you go on wuh these things on a small scale ? — A What I suggest is that 
there are small articles which can be made locally which will compete with things imported 
from outside 

Q You have not given us anything definite as to what you would like to be done in this 
matter? You want the Government to start a small iron and steel factory?— /I In that 
respect I expect a bigger undertaking to be undertaken The Central Prov inces are 
supposed to be full of raw iron ore 

Q Where can you get your coking coal from ?— /f I could not say \ ery much about 
that If an investigation can be made, I submit the Central Provinces experts would he 
able to come to the conclusion that there is a fair field 

Q What sort of provincial experts ? — A I am afraid we have no iron expert 

Q You must have all the conditions favourable You must have coking coal, water, 
people to run it You do not wish us seriously to consider the proposal for urging the 
Government to start any other concern in the Central Provinces as a competitor with the 
Tata Iron and Steel Works?— ^ At least I should be satisfied if the Government have 
really made the necessary enquiries in this province 
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O The Government IS collectmg the necessary information and making it available 

tivo concerns, which shoi\ a ceitain amount of enterprise and risk their own money 
Tnd reputation, ha^4 been successful and>ou will harm them i Government pioneer an 
mduJtry of the same kind m arother province These people have shown ivhat can be 
doue luth the information available, iv ith a certain amount of enterprise We do not y ant 
tnUoura<^e similar enterprises ip other parts of India The eMsting enterprises have 
1 cheater educative effect than anything that we can possibly do on behalf of the Govern- 
a 1 ,‘^eater e education that we want to see We have got two good 

™nles and sureW you do not want to take the varnish of these two ? ^ou do not wish 
examples, a > jf already come to the conclusion that the conditions 

in this province Le not favourable after investigation, I have nothing to say 

n Tt has not been definitely settled that they are unfavourable, but I have introduced 
vou to this point, because that brings me back to jour answer to question No 69 , where 
' CSV “ The control of the experts should be left to each provincial Director of 
Hnsirms ” Do you mean to say that the provincial Director ot Industries is going to be 
n Sd with experts for iron and steel, oil, soap glass and everjthing else that you can 
think of in the w'ay of industrial development’—^ I do not think l^i^^ h® oan take up all 
sriects at the same time, but 1 think one or two subjects for a limited period would be 
nSe enough for the Director Every province would need experts, and if there is 
^o-ooeration between the different Directors it would be easy to secure work for the 
expats If an expert has made his utility felt he is bound to continue 

n If these experts were to work sometimes in the Central Provinces and sometimes m 
the other provinces, why not make them imperial officers available to all the provinces ? 
That IS exactly the suggestion made in the question, whether they should be 'mpenal or 
lot ? But yo^uare against an imperial department and say that the experts should be 
nndL the provincial Directors l-A My point is that research work should be carried out in 
SgTand or some other central place 

n Research work of the kind done bv the Agricultural Department could not be done m 
Fnaland ? You do not mean that research work could be done more conveniently m 
En|S on Indian raw materials than in India itself?-/! The convenience of that system 

would be better 

n How much material would vou have to send to England to serve as tests ? Raw 
matenals differ from district to district, and province to province, from one season to 
wher If you are dealing with a plant or a vegetable of any kind it will vary ,n quality 
f , nL week to another in the period of its growth Could you have research made m 

SnMand w!th all these different varieties of materials? And the people to engage on 
England witn nothing of Indian conditions and would not follow 

I h^^^ e sug.e ted this proposal, because I think it would be difficult for the 
SPs S ^ distance aSd even ,t they do coma out, they will not slay 

here very long 

n JT Tn'o! 0 It w as said the other day by a witness that the failure of attempted 

nrimar'y agricultural instruction in schools in the Central Provin^ces was due to the fact 

Sadlers taught facts and not methods or principles That means that teachers 
thatthe teacii o a oood deal of money was spent on their training 

'nlveTou got any idea of how that difficulty could be got over ?-/l I th.uk the number of 
irlavejou^ut y liave at nresent is. not enough That is one difficulty, and the 

seconfiB Shat there are not very many chances of good promotion for the teaching staff, 
and that is why you do not get the proper material for that profession 

O While admitting the desirability of commencing this sort of training m primary 
-r , j Hitni flint m view of the very lar?e number of primary schools there are, 
iSe tffi arerlmbtlSrr^^^^^^ be as wefl 111 the first instance to 

confine mSual Fra, ning to secondary schools ’-M I think that if a beginning has got to be 
Se, It IS the younger mind that is best for that kind of training 

O Iw as t-ilkui- to a young man in the engineeringschool this morning and he told me 

that his bent towards mechanreal engineering came from the fact that he received manual 
training m the Poona High School w Inch had given him an idea of carpentry, and that the 
^ 'll yVnne yy-ic: that hffwas learmn*^ mechanical engineering lhat is a case of the 
lo^od e°ffect of this type of education in° secondary schools Don’t you think that there 
I ould be a «ood dea of effect even if we confined manual training to secondary schools 7- A 
Tdo not say that if you introduce it in the secondary schools it will not produce any 
„ood, but I think it will be better if we start from the beginning 

" O Don’t you realise that you shoula have a sufficient number of teachers trained in the 
r.aht wav for primary sehoolsir this purpose ? I think you will agree that the men for 
Ihi oarhcuL purpoL of nature study and hand and eye training must be taught on the 
?,^luin?s otherwise they are wo^^ useless?-/! It is just like the general 1. erary 

right lines, otn y matriculation, and m the preparatory classes 

hl nSmbK Sent. IS limited and th, poor Mow ba. got to go oo and he is qo.to 
msele". Ifyoa'ne'etlellneenbiecl.he woold not bo worse than he terns out to be at 
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present He wiH be able to devote himself to some manual pursuits and earn his own 
living If we want to solve the dilSculty we should begin with the training schools I find 
that even in the case of girls the number of pupils turned out of the training schools is 
practically the same for the last ten years If there are more applicants, there is nO' 
admission, and when we ask for the progress that has been made in that line we are told 
that there are not sufficient teachers 

Q You are sure of the fact that there is no progress in the normal schools during the last 
ten years ? — A I am very nearly correct, because only aoout three months ago we had the 
Female Education Committee 

Q You are speaking of female education only ? — A Yes Thatiswhj I say that our 
beginning should be multiplication of these training institutions 

Q The number of male teachers turned out by the normal schools has increased a great 
deal m the last ten years ? — A Yes ' 

Q You speak of the idea of having two parallel systems of education, teachmcal schools 
and general education schools You think that boys would readily enter the technical 
schools ? — A I think the boys do not enter the schools according to their desires, but accord* 
irg to their parents’ desires What you want the nation to do in the next generation the 
pupils must be taught m the present generation Unless you instil into the boys some 
desire to do a particular thing, the next generation will not think of it, and it is our present 
generation which really thinks badly of manual work 

Q What you mean is that if you give the boys manual training in the primary school 
‘ a very fair proportion of boys when they come to the stage of secondary school would 

choose technical branches ? — A Yes, and the colleges and universities would not be so 
cramped as they are at present , 

Q You speak of pioneer and demonstration farms What do you mean by demonstration 
farm ? — A There ar^ several improvements earned out in the agricultural farm, but at 
great cost 

Q 1 may explain to you the difference between experiment and demonstration Demon- 
stration work IS done, as a rule, by getting the cultivators to cultivate or by teaching them 
how to cultivate plots of certain lands so that their neighbours can come and look at 
them Also agricultural assistants and people of that kind go out into the districts and 
explain practically in the district what the advantages of certain improved methods -are 
That is what we call demonstration In the case of experiment, there is a high paid staff, 
and comparatively extensive buildings, and there is very little demonstration work, com- 
paratively speaking on the farm Do you consider that the agricultural department has not 
• enabled the people to follow up its lessons? — A That is exactly what I mean 

Q We had evidence yesterday that the people of Berar were getting a profit of over" 
a crore of rupees by sowing the cotton seed introduced by ' he the department Do you con- 
sider that it has not proved a success ? — A What I mean is improvement of agriculture by 
means of labour-saving devices Researches are no doubt done by the research department, 
but the transmission of the results to labour-saving devices is a difficult problem 

Q As regards commercial museums, there is a certain amount of confusion m many 
peoples’ minds There is one kind of museum where the process is shown and that is 
called the industrial museum The other is a sort of glorified sales room which show all 
kinds of things that are made in the country, and the things can he bought or orders 
can be given The latter is the type of commercial museum at present existing in 
Calcutta It IS intended, as far as possible, to assist the owners of small factories to 
market their wares Which kind have you in mind? — A As far as the museum part is 
concerned, I had the commercial part of it in view 

Q With reference to your answer to question 37, do you think that assistance could be 
given to Indian producers if there were a stores department in this country so as to arrange 
for a more or less joint order, and secure co-ordination of supply tot he consuming departments 
here from the Indian producers? — A I am afraid I have not thought about the point 
It seems to me that that would be a distinct step towards the furtherance of local 
enterprise 

T 0 Mr A Chatterton •—■A I am a member of the Advisory Board for Industries 
The Board meets once a year 

Q What are the functions of the‘Board ? — A We go there when we are called If 
any one has any>suggestions to make, they are discussed and enquiries undertaken, but I 
do not think that we have any defined powers 

Q What kind of suggestions are put forward for consideration at these meetings ^ — A 
For instance, the last time we met, we were discussing the question of dyes, and it turned out 
in conversation that a black vegetable dye is being actively used at present in Nagpur 
So the Director thought that that was something which could be investigated and he made 
enquiries, but at present we do not know how far he has gone with them Any 
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memb(.r, if he has anything to sugget, bjggcts it to ne Director and then it the Board ji/r y O &.i 
approves of enquiries being made m that connection, we have a commercial agent who 
goes round the place and makes the necessary enqni-'es 

Q Can vou gue me any instance of a pr ictical outcome of the work of this advisory 
Board ? — A I do not know whether the Advisory Board can take credit Our textile c vpcit 
is doing some excellent work as well as the School ot Handicrafts 

Q But the textile expert is not working under the Advisorv Board ’ — 4 Iliai is what 
I say I do not know exactly what our powers are, but when our Bo’rd meets, I think, 
reports are submitted by these gentlemen to the Board 

Q Tiie Board takes cred't for the work thev do ’ — A I do not know whether the Board 
can take credit If there is anv subject that comes up, whatever I know aOout it I put 
before the Director and I am glad to find that the Director generalls investigates a matter 
if it IS reallv worth investigating 

President Are there anj supplementary remarks which vou wish to make?— 

A There are some industries which it is impossible for private enterprise to lake up I shall 
onlv mention two instances One is the marble industrv in our province — flooring tiles and 
marble tiles In Batul we have got a marble mine and I took samples to Bombay ?nd 
enquired about the rates for cutting and polishing I found that the rate-., with the railway 
freight, are so great that the. can be got cheaper m Bombay It is imnossible for private 
enterprise to take up the matter Government should open a marble lactorv and if it is 
successful, there will be man} people to come forward and take it up 

Q There is a marble factory at Makrana You can send young apprentices taerc to 
learn how the things are done? — A The other is thymol I understand that it is being 
worked at a great profit in Btroda and Calcutta 

Mr C E Low — Q If you admit industrial alcohol free ofdutv, that would mean the 
ruin of the existing Indian manufacturers ot alcohol? — 4 We get into a better industry 

Q I understand that in Java they are aide to produce industrial alcohol at twelve annas, 
and I do not think that anybody in India makes it for less than one rupee, ind although the 
duty IS not designed to be protective, it works out to be so in practice If it were taken 
off the competition which the Indian manufacturer of industrial alcohol would nave 
to submit to would be exceedingly severe'^ — 4 I should think that if we get onto 
a better industry the people would be prepared to forego Hie manufacturing of alcohol at 
these rates 
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Written Evidence 

I am an humble co-operator and secretary of the co operative district bank, 

Bhandara, Central Provinces 

Generally speaking it is very difficult to get hnancial aid to start any .ndustnes, 
because the public are very suspicious about the success of any' enterprise Secondly, the 
lack of expert hauas to carry on the enterprise is, in my opinion, a draw back forgetting 
financial aid from the public 

In such cases Government can help industrial enterprises bv gi' mg guaranteed 
dividends for a limited period, supplying machinery and plant on the hire-purchase 
system, .and giving a guarantee that the Government shall purchase the products for limited 
periods But, at the same time, if they assist the enterprise, they should not leave 
it in the hands of the d. rectors entirely, but should keep some control over the working’ of 
the enterprise d hat can safely be done bv appointing Government experts to inspect 
the working of the enterprise, so long the enterprise is not firmly established 

Banks should be established in all the central towns of tbe province When Cooperative 
the bank was started in Bhandara efforts were made to assist the local vvtavers societies, 

bv forming co-operativ e societies of unlimited liability and advancing money to tnem 
from the bank The bank felt much difficultv m forming anv industrial societias 
on the unlimited liability system, but our efforts vvc'e crowned with success and we 
formed ii such industrial societies in the district The number ot members in 
each societv was 10 to 15, and they were asked to return the mone, by instal- 
ments of four months each These weavers used to weave the bordered silk cloth generally 
worn bv Brahmins and cultivators m Berar and Maratha-know mg districts of Central 
Provinces They generalh depended for the y arii on the local traders, and on investi- 
gation we found that the local t-aders used to take double profits from the >vea ers 
"rhe yarn and silk were advanced to them on condition that the clouh prepared iron it 
should be sold to that firm alone and none else 
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Hence the firms used to get double profit on the yarn and siik Ihis is called “gutta 
system ” m the district The bank tried its best to stop the gulta system, but they met 
■with failures, first, because the local traders could not purchase the articles pri-pared by 
the societies, and secondly, because the societies could not get yarn and silk on credit 
in the market except from the local traders To meet this contingency, the bank 
corresponded with the Empress Mills and obtained a concession for jarn There- 
upon the bank opened a jarn shop in Bhandara, but the difficulty again arose 
about the purchase of cloth and thus the bank could not meet with success without 
investing the money in the purchase of cloth for which there is no sale throughout the 
year It the bank would have done this, the bank money would have remained idle and 
it would have met with loss ultimately 

A third difficulty arose in the meanwhile, and that was of dyeing The societies con- 
tinued to work for four years, but owing to the w'ar dyes became ver) dear, and the weavers 
who depended upon German dye could not make any profit on the cloth turned out by 
them Then they increased the prices, but there was no market for the doth Then 
earnest efforts were made with a request to the Government that they should assist the 
bank in financing the shop, but Government replied that they were unable to do anything 
Local money was subscribed, and for some time the weavers continued to work, but crises 
came and in 1915 the weavers had to close their looms and go on labour 

The causes which lead to the failure are these — - 

(1) The w'eavers could not w'eave cloth of daily use on the looms 

(2) They were accustomed to work on their looms which required more time to finish 

the cloth 

(3) They could not compete with the mill industr\ 

(4) The crisis due to the w'ar 

All these would have been avoided if we could haie trained the weavers on the 
improved hand-looms and if we could have taught them to produce cloth of common 
day use 

These societies are not working now, and the bank has to recover Rs 7,000 from 

them 


The bank had tackled the brass workers in the town whose population is 3,000 
to 4,000, but the bank did not obtain any success for the simple reason that we could not 
teach them the method of getting more profits within a short interval Ihe Headmaster 
of the School of Handicrafts had been here to demonstrate the biass-working machine, 
but want of capital came in the way The working capital required was Rs 10,000 to start 
with, and people would not come forward unless I heir dividend was guaranteed by Govern- 
ment and business was in the hands of experts There was at the same time another 
difficulty, that i=, of obtaining brass sheets To start a factory of preparing brass sheets 
would cost one million, and unless the Government promises and works out the factory for 
some time with profit local money would not be invested in the concern 

There are many industries which can be carried on through the co operative 
system — 

(a) Glass working on a small scale ard preparing bangles, etc , these articles beino- 
of every-day use among all Hindus and Mohamedans 111 India ° 

{ 5 ) Hosiery 
(c) Match factory 
(r/) Toy preparations 
[e) Boot making 
(/) Lac preparation 
. (g) Button preparation 

{k) Cement factory 
(r) Weaving 

The organization of these societies has been alreadj fixed bj Cooperative Credit 
Societies Act, II of 1914 

The special object of these societies should be to spread the knowledge of the 
industry and to educate the people in conducting the concerns 

The} should not look to profit only, but also should work so as to be of industrial 
value to the public in general In fostering these industries one thing should not be 
forgotten, that is, the keen competition in the market , articles of the like sort are pouring 
into the countr} from all sides, and unless the Government is inclined to impose a tariff duty 
on the articles imported in India, there is no prospect for the cottage or local industries 
This IS the first step, in ny opinion, which the Government should take, because it has been 
now found out that unless there is any such prohibitive duty, it is not possible to improve 
the local industries t- 
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There are SO many industries which can be started in India and for ^\hlch there 
is DO dearth of ran materials that, if proper assistance is given, the Indian market mil be 
flooded with Indian-made goods 

For this purpose an industrial survey is very essential and early steps should be taken 
to establish an information bureau ard advisory board with a research institution attached 
to It 

N 

Commercial museums would be a great step in advance, because they will open 
the market readily for the articles for which there is no sale Secondly, before we open 
commercial museums it is essential to appoint trade representatives in all trade centres 
of the world to represent India and give such information as would conduce to the 
ad\ancement of the industry 

\s regards the qualifications of these trade representatives, I think they should be 
practically commercial men, and not holders of any degree or diploma 

At the same time Government should publish from time to time the list of foreign 
articles which are introduced in India and \/hich are bought by it for its use 

In this province there is a Director of Industries with an Advisory Board to 
deal with industrial problems The important point to be noticed in this connection is 
the appointment of an Indian Civil Service man as the Director of Industries, a position 
which IS anomalous The post should be occupied by a person who is \ersed in commerce 
and industries 

This Board series no purpose, so long it has got no executive pow’ers with certain 
funds to carry out its proposals The public are very thankful to the Hon’ble the Chief 
Commissioner in crcatii g an Advisory Board in the province to assist the Director of 
Industries As regards the relationsnip between the Director of Industries and the Board 
of Industries, I should like to have the Director as the President of the Board 

In connection with trade journals, I think the information contained therein is valuable 
and efforts should be made to make them more popular by translating them in the 
vernaculars 

The youth of the province should be educated in technical schools and the schools 
should be under the control of the Director of Industries 

Note — Witness did not gwe oral endence 
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Witness No 155 

J/r C G Lefhvrch, I C S f Director of Agriculture and Industries, Central Provinces 

Written Evidence 

Note —T hese replies embody my personal Viuusand do not represent the views of Government in these 
provinces 

It is hardly necessary for me to expatiate upon the theme of agriculture being bv 
far the most important industry in the Central Provinces While our land 
revenue alone runs into crores of rupees, at the present time in the Central Provinces 
there are only 28 joint stock companies with a paid-up capital of Rs 45,50,000 or 
a little over £ 300,000 sterling In the nature of things I have very little experience 
of large industrial concerns, and 1 am inclined to think that, provided Government 
disseminates all impo-tant mforniation it can acquire bearing on the possibilities 
of large industries, it will probably be better to leave development to private or 
corporate enterprise The matter stands on a very different footing m the matter 
of smaller industries, especially cottage industries In England, the carpenter, plumber, 
tinker and cobbler survive and are likely to We can do a very great deal to help 
cottage industries in the Central Provinces without creating Lancashire conditions 
Personally, 1 would infinitely prefer to improve the standard of work and conditions 
of life of our weavers and artisans and enable them to stand up against power 
factories than to establish new Boltons and Wigans Anyhow, there is the population 
factor If we create by artificial means (that is not leaving it to the slow working 
economic laws) a lot of new industries calling for labour, we shall make it all the more 
difficult for oui existing industries, in particular for our staple industry of agriculture 
In ray reply to question 5, 1 have indicated a latsser aVer attitude, but tins does not 
apply to cottage industries I believe that we are already doing sound work, and I am 
convinced that there is enormous room for expansion of work on those lines Our energies 
are limited by financial stress and the need for a great many more experts By the latter 
I do not only mean Europe-trained experts, but include Indians working under them or 
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With them ib instructors tncl demonstrators Then, is undoubtedly scope for a airly 
considerable development of small f letoiics, and there is some sUaht inclination on the 
part of private persons to try their h ind in developing these wita Governinetit assist nice 
Hitherto, I have not been inclined to do verj inueh, is I have not )ct been .ipproacLed 
bv men who eould give the new venture tlieir whole iiiuhvided attention or engage experts 
who will In the p ist, already some of our industries iiave suffered iroiii w iiit of con- 
centration There are industries, it Jubbulpore for instance, which are unforti iiately 
not thriving as they should, the priiuipal director being very niut h taken up with other 
business concerns Oiu f ictory which failed in Berir was controlled bv a law er 
A small cutlery faclorv it Klnndvva i> eonlrolled bv a Braliniiii \ ho, in "’ddition 
to his special training at Slicflield, his aKo ipi’lilicd i> a liwjer and tliii ks of 
supplemi’ntiiig his income from the factor) bv jirictice at the bar I tin eoaviiieed 
th it for an Indiiii to make i good thing of inv business, he mist be prepared to 
give up legal practice and still more politic il atli ,itv 

I mat cu I aid to tndttsUml cnUrptncs 

Q 3 — As Deputy Conimi>sioiu r of \'im ir, w Inch is Oiie of tne niportaiit coitun- 
grow ing districts of thi provinns, I had re uJii to rein irk that every vear a ee tain 
number of ginning factories w ere h iii*' idh The jnoiieer f u tones in this district 1 1 id' --uch 
lirge profits lint numbers of rich ii divuiu ils or groups of men with savings to invest 
nil up more factorii s than were ictinlU refiiiin d to deal with the amount of coaon 
conniig into the loral m irkets When this wa,. disc'iveri d, cut throat i ompelition ii rates 
set in 1 Ins mtnnllv led to tombnu of faetorv ovniers it important c^.nlres I hcsc 
associations more or less map out at the htgniiiing of the season which tic‘0"ies shill 
work, and illot ate shares of profit ‘-eeiii" this one ingenious gentleman built iiid lull) 
equipped i factory at Khiiidwa, vvlueh, f believe I ami orrect in st ituig, Ins neve- run 
for s single d iv since it was eompletv J igiid muiy)ears igo now Vet I unJers and 
that the proprietor has been ihle to make quite good prolits on lus mvestaient mere! hv 
the terms he was able to diet ite to the combine I In lieve similar wastelul inve-tmsnt: 
has been made in other p iris wlure cotton n e leiisivelv grown 

Q j — I have had no experience except so far as Government aid W’s given on aorc 
than one occasion to weaving eomnuinilies in onli r to rehe.c distress This was not 
ordinary famine relief, but wis specnll) devised m order to keep these skille I vorke'S at 
their own trade rather thin let them scatter in sc itch of employment or deatrov Ihcu skill 
by taking up heavy unskilled labour 

Q •) — Speaking generall\, I niav sa) that I ini no ulvocate of Go c’limeiit aid, either 

to existing or to new industries in inv form wh itcver But tint is purel) pcr-onal aid 

I recognise the difficult) of appl)ing Ir sst-r doctrines to Indi in conditions Having 
taken a parental line in most of our relations vv itli the people, wc cannot entirely drop 
it in their industrial concerns Coming to the specific iiicthods suggested for giving 
Government aid to existing or new industries, 1 im bound to sav tliat m) alrc-’dy 
indicated bias docs not permit me to recommend methods whicli seem intrinsically 

bad in principle such as (i) and (_) I admit, however, that action taken bv another 

Government may render some such action iiccess ir) in practice as a protective 
measure Before t iking such a line, it would be necessary to ascertain wiih great 
care, the extent to v Inch the foreign Government has aided or subsidized various 
trades 

Methods (3) and { }) would be less vicious economically, especial!) ( Even m tl e 
case of (4), I doubt whether Government should adv ance a loan to am particular enter- 
prise, not at anv rate without interest In a backward province like this, however, though 
there IS probabl) quite a considerable amount of priv ate capital ivatlabL for investment 
m industrial enterprise, our private capitalists uc still mostlv ver) shy Possiblv the 
Local Government could tap this private capital, if allowed to float a jiublic loan for 
industrial pin poses and utilise the proceeds to make adv inees for, or tike shares in, new 
enterprises , but this is probably not sound fiinncc and ircnchcs on the question raised 
in No 10 below As regards (5), I am again doubtful whether in these provinces, at anv 
rate, Government is suifieiently equipped, or has any prospect of being so equipped in the 
near future, 13 to enable it to undertake to procure and Inrt out or sell, 011 the liire-pu'*- 
chase system, machinery and plant, unless of the verv simplest character Even as 
it IS, we do actually irringc foi agriculturists to obtain maclmier> from big firms 
in tlic presidency towns for agricultural purposes, and in a good manv easts such agricul- 
turists have bo'^ii helped with Government takavi loans The general arrangement is 
that such a loan is recommended b) tin Dcparlnicnt ot Agriculture iiid, if graaicd 
by the Revenue authorities, is paid ovci to an engineering firm for the supply of machinery 
recommended b\ us I am bound to say tint our experience of this business has rot beea 
wholly successful 

(6) IS a method which 1 think is justifiable in a backward province like ours 

(7) 1 would not advocate this, though patronage by Government in purchasing 
articles reall) required by it is a very useful and justifiable form of assistance. 
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General — There is one \vay in whieh Government can undoubtedly aid the spread of 
industrialism in these provinces Generally speaking, the commercial spirit is almost non- 
existent, though it has begun to develop in some centres of industrial activity One way 
-of spieading this spirit would be to open up the countrj by improving communications of 
all sorts As a district officer I liav e alwa)S been convinced that the inhabitants of a 
backward tract are very much moie rapidlj educated and waked up generally by joining 
them up with centres of material and intellectual activity, than bv setting down any number 
of schools and leaving the people to educate themselves therein A glance at a map of any 
country will alwajs indicate its most important centres of industrial activity by a congeries 
of roads, railways and canals Whether the conversion of a sleepy hollow into a beehive 
of aclivitv adds to the sum total of human happiness is another matter Another way in 
which Government aid can perhaps suitably be given would be to go bail fo-, / c , to 
give security to central co-operative banks making advances to industrial co-operative 
societies I believe our Registrai is loath to allow such advances* on account of the 
bad security which tlie societies can afford to the central banks 

O 6 — Again, I am up against mv doctrinaire principle It seems to me an AbC of 
economies that Government assistance should never involve Government interference, that 
is to say, no more interference than is found necessary in all cases, such as the appheat on 
of company laws If Go\ ernment decides to help an enterpiise, it should set an Cvimple 
of confidence to the public when making its inyeatment, and this probably is the form of 
aid 1 w'ould be most inclined to ask for in the->e proyinces Guen a group of capitalists 
ready to venture their small savings in what ippears to be a sound industrial enterprise, 

I might ask Government to put doivn the baJ met, still required to set it going but in 
that case I would ask for it unconditionally except on the same terms as any private 
investor We might incur some losses, but, on the other hand, if these were not great, they 
would pn bablv be good mvestments in educating public confidence and spreading a 
commercial spirit I would not be in favour of a Government representative on 
the Board of Directo'-s I believe a good many concerns have been killed in India 
bv constant intcferenci from the Board ot Directors or even from shareholders 
We have an example m these provinces now of a sick enterprise whose only ailment 
is such constant interference At the same time, it is doubtful if public confidence could 
be secured by mere investment of Government money the feeling might be that “'it 
Government is so foolish as to risk its monev it can afford to lose and won’t feel the loss 
we can’t ” The investors would probablv prefer the guarantee accorded by some *orm 
of Government control Under the companv law every joint stock company must engage 
an auditor lecogniicd by' Government If it fails to do so, any shareholder can come to 
Government to appoint one It Government take shares it might be on the condition that 
Government nominates the auditor This ought to give a feeling of security to other 
investors 

Os 7 atid 8 — 1 have no experience of Government p'oneer lactones I was recently con- 
sulted by the Local Administiation about a proposal emanating from Bangalore that we 
should join m subscribing to a pioneer oil pressing factory ' gave reisonsfor advising the 
Central Provinces Government to liave nothing to do with it A pioneer ‘^aclory run by 
Government is a tempting proposition in a backward provinec like ours, but it would be a 
dangerous experiment without the aid of an expert for each particular trade attempted, and 
given the expert I am rather doubtful of the need for the pioneer factory For nstance, I 
had been rather longing to get a leather tanning factory started in view of the enormous 
number of liides exported from these provinces , but to do so we should want an expert 
tanner, and I find lliat a man already engaged in hide business at Kamptee would be onlv 
too ready to set up a tanning factory, provided Government help him with expert >dvice 
from lime to lime On the whole, 1 would be inclined lo think experts can bo bcUtr 
employed idvising private investors than in running factories for Goverument 

0 13 —I have no very clear views on the subject except that Governn.ent aid in am 
form should never be in the least bit seciet It should be absolutely open <ind known lo 
the public, for after all it is the public whose money is being utilized Perhaps, an 
additional precaution might be taken by notifying beforehand the intention of Government 
to grant aid in a particular case and inviting objections This, in effect, is what actually 
occurs \ hen the Financial Budget comes under discussion in the Legislative Council 

Q 14 — If the established external trade is of enemy origin, then by all means slay it, 
and let there be no limit to Government aid in doing so 

Teclhitcal aid lo induslites 

Q — 1 wo years ago the Central Provinces procured the services of a textile expert 
to improve the cottage industry ol Innd-loom weaving As Mr Wight is being examined 
as a witness, 1 leave him to tell his own tale 

\C) and 20 — I would like to see demonstration factories run by Government of 
tanning leather, brass and aluminium work, on the lines suggested by Mi Cove, and wheel 
making 1 have talked to the managers of pottery works on the subject of glazed 
crockerv, but do not find them enthusiastic A great deal of imported cheap crockery is 
sold even in the remotest country districts, and I feel sure there would oe a great 
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in England bv'^CTypsil^s^^'^At'nresp utensils, such as those ha\i ked about the country 

tiles and fire brfcls They liLe not ^he h ' " °'''f P'P®^' 

household crockery but^ T ^ ^ inclination to take up a side show like 

Government L deishate iH^^ '”th 

nothing without the services expert^ 0„rT ^ K^r 

\perls Our hands are therefore tied for the present 

their^vailable resourcL~TCTr 7 r>Of''"f^ vvellsurve)ed as regards 

Government to take up further surv'^v’ n.ineral I doubt if theie is auj need for 

and bauxite All of these ure f ' *"Tortant minerals as iron, coal manganese 

ence is well known toTe ^rnr provinces,and’the.r"eMst- 

ofourmachirerv for utitin°^^^^^^ k'^°"l«dgeSn fact 'is already ahead 

to our forest produce— timb^ fuel laV*' sume remark applies 

barks containincr materials for tannino- ' "’J'^ubolams and mahua fruit not to mention 

require in the fiTst E no mini "/“'‘Pu""" exploitation to the full we 

4 hrst place population and in the second place communications 

Assistance in maikettng pioducti “ 

vva;, opened, I have no^experie'nce'"^! vvoulfl^l''”"’^r'^!i Calcutta just before it 

lines in the Cent'al Prov mces v-nl.t h that a museum on similar 
ahsm It would also be verv d fficult ^levelopment of industri- 

be constantly fluctuaL" and anf one up-to-date Prices, for instance, would 

might verv easily be vvdl let in ynig upon information obtainable at such a museum 

that mv ^rtply 'to quesuon^ the question But I consider 

regard to InL ^n^erallr jfdia Yunnl. "PP'T to 34 m 

Empire, such as manoanLe from tlie^CertraM^’ materials of great importance to the 
great importance that'these raw i! ^ "ool from Burma It is ot 

hrst instance I believe that at the should be conserved for Imperial needs m the 

buyers of our ravrmaLr.l to >s not enough c^tit, on among 

should as their share of the world value anything like what they 

We badly want to develop closer toneh h^t^° middlemen take enormous agency charges 
This seems to indicate the need " producers and the world s markets 

Colonies and foreign countries hi.t I I f'^^de representatives m Great Bntain, the 

whatjhouU be 111 qeal.fical.ine anVSr„r/„ch 

require anv special trade reDiesenrst.taT*"*''^^ sufficientij developed industrially to 
war when enemy countries will be leavnf ^ut I can imagine that, after the 

various trades, It might be well to hfe^"° unturned to recover lost ground in 
evade the clutches of German agents m ignorant local dealers to 

hides, my rabolams and lac A whole icu ar at Calcutta, in regard to manganese, 

the Central ProvmcesaSBefar ^^^^^ these trade? from 

I imagine it \\ouId be possible for nc f i be idle most of the year , but 

andifhebeamanofsSient nteCenr^^^^^^ a''" ^ represenUt.ve, 

not look after all four traTes at ^ see why he could 

/"y one of them He should occasional7°^ have to be an expert 

Administration informed of mattpra ^ come up to these provinces to keep the 
Director of Industries, and also to kppn "''^bm his experience through the local 

the confidence of, our local dealeis -P Potsonally known to, and thereby retain 
.Ih. „„C a„ E.gU„a“ utd!" ' “""k 't W««U be . gold thirg, 

t, 1 would advocate such^ museum for the Central Provinces 
K r rv buen i.sis of articles hpinty c.inn i.i._ !--_i rx . ___ . 
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at present, I would advocat°eluSS s'fnf" museum for the Central Provinces 

ought to know of the existLce of aL ^ articles being supplied to the local Director who 

articles required by the various Gov eriLent depart mentis 

but It IS possible that I mav ^have^ rules satisfactory m their working, 

^centlv succeeded in procurino- ordp them on occasion I have 

Government offices and J th^ r " r , 's scissors required in 

at Khandvva, and though u was not ach^^ ‘=»«ery concern 

that the Controller of S^atloLn insS^^^^^ ‘i’LP-b I am bound to admit 

went out of his wav to make helnful siioo-,.?f taking up a difficult departmental attitude, 
fbat an officer of a different tvDp li^ft how tins could be done I admit, hovv- 
the deal impossible ^P appointment might easily have made 

__ "•" °f ^o-vernment aid to industries 

"hole, I am in favour of^aU concessions^ question On the 

public auction or tender, whirh 1 = ^ supply of raw materials being subject to 

cl v^ " 'in 


public 

these provinces 


auction or tender vvhich~is"tii?V”^ '^”'1 ®“PP*^ °* t'avv materials being subject 

s 1 he san^l princ 'le a forest Department 

me principle ,s applied in the case of Government quarries 
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It would be necpssar) to provide that onh approved persons are allowed to bid or tender, 
and a close watch w ill ha\t to be kept ui order to prevent enemy at'ents getting control 
of important supplies of raw ni itcrials Ordinanh, I consider that the transaction should 
be kept on a strictlv eommeren' basis 1 he optimum rate for Government to take would 
be the inaximiim which l he concessionaire can afford to pav for the raw material in order 
to run his concession at a reasonable pi ofil If the rate be distinctl) below this, then 
Government will be unnccessanij sacrificing revenue, while possibK rival coneerns will 
have a just cause for complaint When the terms are settled Government should be 
careful to see that there IS very little, if an) , reasonable ground for such complaint This 
sounds easy in theory, but in practice the hxition of rates must alvvavs oe a verv difficult 
matter 


Q 41 — Under the Tenanev Act in force in the Central Provinces, any tenant who 
div erts his Pad to a non agricultural purpose is liable to ejectment bv the landlord 
With the exception of the absolute-occupanev tenants, who hold a comparatively 
small area of land, no tenant has the right of transfer, and any transfer made by a 
tenant, unless to an heir, can be set aside on application by the landlord or the tenant’s 
heir These restrictions made it praeticaliy impossible to obtain an) tenant land for 
an industrial purpose, and Ceases of diffiicultv in developing industries have arisen owing 
to this cause The Gokuidass Mills at Jubbulpore some )ears ago wished to secure 
land for the extension of their premises or rather to establish a village fo' their operatives 
to reside in The land was tenancy land so they were unable to secure it by private 
treaty owing to the law, and the proposal was dropped Another difficulty that has 
arisen under the Ten inc) Lavv is a decision of the Adiiitional Judicial Commis-ioner 
that a tenant who grows palas trees for the propagation ot lac is liable to ejectment 
by the landlord for diverting the land to non-agricultuial purposes Further, that 
any lac propagated on trees growing on the tenant’s land is the propert) of the land- 
lord and not of the tenant The Tenancy Act will shortlv come under amendment and 
these two points can then be dealt with As regards the first, the best solution 
will be to allow of transfer^ or surrenders o( holdings for non-agneultural purposes 
with the sanction of the Deputv Commissioner As a matter of fact, this has 
not been provided for tn the Bill framed to amend the Tenancy Act Anyhow safeguards 
would have to be sought and the lavv providing for them made most stringent 
If unrestricted transfer were permitted, it would be possible to make any transfer unaer 
the cover of the law, and the policy of Government m keeping the agi icultunsts on the 
land would be defeated In Berar the difficulty has not arisen A ryot has there the 
power to transfer his holding Generally industrialists do not understand our tenancy 
laws and are suspicious of leasehold rights* They vv ant a freehold Therefore we should 
make It possible for a landlord to transfer some of his own land (or take a surrender of 
part or whole of a tenant’s holding and give it out) in proprietary right for industrial 
purposes, with the permission of the Deputy Commissioner, who should be authorized to 
declare the land so transferred there and then as a mahk-makbuza holding 1 he second 
point IS dealt with by defining “ agricultural purposes" so as to include the objects excluded 
by this decision of the Additional Judicial Commissioner 

Q 42 — The area of Government land 111 these provinces is comparativelv small, and 
the rent charged for Nazul land at industrial centres where Government land is available 

IS so low that it seldom, if ever, acts adversely to the industry, whether it be new or an 
existing one I doubt whether any special concessions in the case of land are necessary, 
and the most I would recommend is power to exempt a concession from rent for a term of 
five years 


Q 43 'Two cases liave come before the Administration in which the Land Acquisition 
Act did not enable Government to help an industrial concern One was the case of the 
uokuldass Mills already alluded to, and the other the case of the Burhanpur Tapti Mills 
In the first case, though the tenants were willing to sell, the land could not be acquired 
Land Acquisition Act and a valid title secured, because it could not be stated 
that the work was likely to prove useful to tbef^public [Section 40 (i) (J)], or on what 
terms the public should be allowed to use it [Section 41 {5)] The company therefore failed 
to secure the land needed In the case of the mills at Burhanpur, the land required lay 
in a ryotvv'an village and, as in the case of the Jubbulpore Mills, Government could not use 
I landlord, however, it arranged for the relinquishment of the 
land bv individual ryots, compensation being paid by the company , but tvvo holders whose 
land lay in the middle of the area and vvliose land was therefore essential stood out for 
absurd prices which the compinv was compelled to pay The question whether compulsory 
acquisition of land in the interests of a purely private concern should be allowed is one 
which must depend on the nature of the concern, and the general principle which 
1 recommend is that such acquisition should only be permitted in very rare cases 
A pioneer industry might be a valuable development which would benefit the general 
population of a tract so much as to justify the harm done to the individual, and in such 
case it might be justifiable to force the owner or tenant to sell his land This could be 
secured by removing section 41 (5) trom the Land Acquisition Act 
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Training of labour and supervision 

Qs 44 to 55 —I have no experience of the internal working of any industry, but m 
these provinces ihere are t\\ o experts employed 111 the Department of Industries one 
for textile and the other for handicrafts There is an Engineering School under the 
Department of Education, and Mr G’^een, the Assistant, w lio has charge of the practical 
training of the engineering students, has been cited as i ’vitness along with the two 
experts of the Department of Industries As regards question 47, though absolutely 
convinced that advantao-es will follow from the establishment of industrial schools if run on 

hues similar to that of our School of Handicrafts at Nagpur yeti have not had time to 

obsene anv specific advantages as )et I would mention, howev'cr, in case Mr Cove forgets 

It, that alre'ad> artisans out in the districts, having seen the tools employed and the work- 
manship turned out by some of our passed students, have been stimulated to endeav’our to 
follow their lead, and have actually come to ask how they can obtain sets of such tools lor 
themselves We are making arrangements to keep improved carpentry and smithy tools 
at a depot attached to our School of Handicrafts similar lo the agricu'tural implement 
depdts kept -'t our farms As regards question 131, I am inclined to think that our training 
of super isors and managers is at present too theoretical, and we do not lay enough stress 
upon shop practice 

Q 54 — 7 he Local Administration has had a good deal of correspondence with the 
Bombay Government on the subject of engineer’s certificates Mr Westmorland is 
giving evidence on this subject I have only to add that v\e are waiting upon the pleasure 
of Ihe Bombav Government who have promised to take the question up after passing 
fresh legislation 


Geneial official administi ation and o> ganisation 

Q 56 — The Department of Industries shares one Director with the Department of 
Aj^riculture He is as-isted bv an Advisory Board My only criticism of this organisa- 
tion is that the direction of industiial education and enquiry in these provinces has now 
reached a stage of development at which it can monopolise the whole lime of one Director, 
and certainly the Department of Agriculture demands the separation of these two-fold 
duties 

57 59 — For fl’o present I consider that the Board of Industries in these 

provinces should be merely advisor} and should not have executive poweis with 
budgeted funds Mv reason for this is that the Board consists of a number of gentlemen 
who have a great deal of other business to look after, and I think I can safely say that 
not one of them could possibly give his undivided or even a large proportion of his 
attention to administration of the depaitment From my experience of two years’ 
connection with control over budgeted funds of the department, I can assert that it 
would be intolerable if the Directoi were required to call a meeting of the Board and 
take a resolution from them every time he proposes to approve some new form of 
expenditure or some change in or departure from the allocation of funds already approved. 
The Industrial Board in these provinces is still in its infanc} and we have }et to see into 
what it vv ill grow up 

Q 60 — I think there should be a whole-time Director of Industrial Education and 
Enquiry for the Central Provinces and Berar I would be very glad if the title of this 
office could be changed The present title is suggestive of that ariogant cocksureness 
with which we civilians are already fairly frequenth charged by non officials and 
officials of otht r depirtmeiits One can see objections to each of the classes suggested 
in the question Taking them in the older given, the appoinlinent of a businessman 
would be open to the criticism that no successful man of business would look at the 
job on the pav which Government can afford to offer This does not follow He might 
be a very capable businessman with plenty of administrative ability, but lacking the 
disposition of a thruster necessary for personal success Also, the criticism would 
not apply perhaps to a man who might have served others quite capably in the manage- 
ment ot some business, but who could never start Ins own concern from lack of capital 
Another possible criticism of the businessman might' be that he would be one-sided 

or biassed This might possibly be set light if the appointment were foi a limited 

period of saj five years In the Central Provinces, for instance, supposing a successful 
manager of a tanning concern on modern In es were appointed Director, his particular 

bias would be of great value to the provinces On the expirj of his term we might 

obtain the services of one well up in some other line of business of which there 
iS promise for development 111 the Central Provinces But it is very doubtful if we could 
hope to get good men to take uo such an ai>pointment in an Indian province for at most 
five years To what could it lead for the individual himself? Again, it is possible 
that a business man, when it comes to him to advise Government in regard to a pioneer 
jactorv, for instance, might be tempted to indulge in venturesome plunges which were 
denied him as a private manager owing to lack of capital or the gieater need for 
caution 
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I come now to the roii-i-'pert ofiicnl nid ni> remirks will mturalU refer chiefly to 
the Indian cuilian I cm ei, it once ihif in ordinir) civilum Director of Industries 
nnnot liop'', It my r lie till he ha? been \tai‘ in his job, to sf'iiie the tonfldcnci of 
mdustiulisls gencrillv and more particuhrl) of intending iiucstors I believe that ihcv 
will alwi\s much niort rcidil) conridu in i m'’n with personal espcriciico ol bu'-iness 
management Person illvj 1 do not tull^ iccept the geiicnl view tint a civilian cannot also 
be 1 man of business It will depend on the induiduil ind the particular lines of his 
official esperiencc 1 cm inngiiie individual oflncrs of wide district c\peneiice who could 
\/ell be regarded is men of business E\en so no ei.ilian can hope to be given at once 
the confidence of industrialists md commernal men Again, when it comes to the develop- 
ment of pioneer industreis, the civihm vvotdcl prob ibly be most mxiouo to get llm whole 
concern turned out compleU la every detiil of its equipment md organisation it once 
fie might deh) the stait an 1 '■o perhaps mis' opportunities, and would be inclined to make 
the whole thing peihaps moie costly than it need be, uisteaa of staitiiig like miners strik- 
ing a new vein of ore, with rough shinties and rude implements Ihc extensive buildings 
with ar elaborate plant md speei ilists in charge of each branch of a full) equipped mine 
are ■•eached gradually, and so, 1 think, it should be with pioneer factories 

Some, though not all, of the criticisms indicited above for a business man would apply 
ilso to the appointment of an Cvpeit \s suggested b} me in the case ot a businessman, 
so with an expert the danger ol bias would not be serious, provided the appointment is 
for not more than, say, five years If the appointment could be made sufficientlv attractive 
and one v.hich it is understood must be hold for some hve vears at least, then I can imagine 
it vv ould be ver) well filled by a selected civilian of extensive district experience who has 
been given a year’s tiaining in business method He might be sent to work for three 
months m the offees of h^essrs Tat i and Sons, if the} were read} to accept what little service 
he could render and let him see the inner working of their management He might then, 
sav, spend three months in Cawnpore attached to tne Director of Industries there and finally 
be sent for six months to Europe or America to study particular lines of busintss likely 
to develop u. Ins province in India 1 am sure that a Director for these provinces would 
learn a great deal if he vveie to spend a few weeks at each in Madras, Cawnpore, 

Bomba} and Calcutta and then at Marseilles, in London, Staffordshire and in Lancashire 
The danger, of course, would be tint he might, at the end of this }ear, imagine himsell 
capable of taking rank w itli experts in everv branch of inclustrv looked into by him 

As a matter of fact, 1 doubt if a civilian Director leally requires such personal 
training so long as there are experts availab'le foi him to have recourse to My own brief 
experience shows that a civilian Director iccogni/mg his own limitations will never 
seek in vain for advice and assistance from experts or busi less men, however bus} the} 
may be Big men of commerce could never take on a whole-time job as Director, but they 
are most public-spirited in the WO} the} will help and advise an inexpert official who 
knows himscU for such and who is doing his best 

Q 6 1 — As indicated above, I consider that the Board should be advisors onl} The 
Director should be the provincial Government’s adviser in details, but his advice should 
ordinarilly be given after consulting and weighing the opinions of other members of the 
Board When the Local Government calls for information on matters of fact, it will not 
alwa}s be possible for the Directoi to consult the Board as a whole or every member of 
it The Local Government could generally indicate cases in which it desires to have the 
opinions of the whole Board 

Q 62 — Ultimately, undoubtedly, we shall want an Imper al Department, but I am 
not sure that we are ready (or one yet We do not yet know enough to formulate the 
tonstituHon of si ch a department, and the general control of the Government of India in 
the Commerce and Industry Department seems sufficient at present vVhen such a 
depaitmcut does come, its head should serv'e as a central referee and adviser and should 
also be responsible for the prevention of waste of energy and funds 

Gove} nmeni O) ganisatioii fo) the collection and disti ibution of coinmetcial intelligence 

Q 82 — When 1 have occasional!} had reason to consult statistics published bv the Statistics 

Director of Statistics it has geneiall} struck me that they are rather antiquated and it is 
not easy to get statistics anything approaching up to dateness, I am aware that this 
criticism is probablv superhcial and that u will be impossible to publish the statistics earlier 

O 83 — My experience is small, but I have already had fairly frequent correspondence CommerculinUh- 
vvith the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence demi officiall} gence 

Q 84 —I have not infrequently made use of information contained in the Indian Trade Industrial and ttada 
Journal and have more than once been stimulated to institute enquiries on reading sugges- 
tivc articles in the journal 

Qi 85 (ind S 6 — I am doubtlul if this is the Out) of Government, but m) experience 
IS nil 
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Q 102 — In 1905, the Government of Indn suggested to Loc il Governments that lists 
should be pn pared of localities \\ here it IS thought possible that hydraulic pouer is avail- 
able for the generation of electric energy Lists were piepa-ed by officers of the Public 
Works Department, and 200 copies were printed giving det iiL of 17 places in the Central 
Provinces ind g in Berar vliich the local olheers considiicd prima /nc/e suitable 
In the heading of this list it was wiitten “ it must be remembered that these olfiecrs 
“ have no special experience of electric installations and that the Government actcpls 
“ no responsibility for the accuiacy of iny statements in the list It u bel eved, howi ver, 
“that the lis^ may be of service to persons in'erested 111 electric jchemcs, and copies will 
‘ be supplied to private enquirers Such persons must s ilisfv themselves as to the letual 
“ f lets at any site at vv Inch the} may think of prospecting No eiiquir} has been made as 
“ to tile possibility of acquiring the I ind, etc, lequircd or regarding the cost of sucli 
‘‘acquisition” In :go6, the Superintending I ngiiieer reported Ih it the Nerbudda Falls 
at the Marble Rocks, 12 miles fiom Jiibhulporc, had been < xamined and found unsuitable 
for supplying power to the Gun Carnage bactorv In igio an Evceutive Engineer was 
placed oil special duty to invcstigiti the fills at Gh itkhairi on the Pencil River, 22^ miles 
from Nagpur, and to report on the feisibihlv of i scheme for the suppU of electric power to 
the eit) of Nagour from the w iter ol th it iiver He found the cost of such i sclieme, 
even when combined with an irrigation scheme, so laige is to render it impracticable 
But, of course, tins does not neeessaiil} me in that no power generation scheme for the 
supply of local power could possibly succ< ed at th It site In igr (, ilr Batchelor, Deputy 
Coainiissioncr of Aiiiraoti, made propos ils for generating power at the Mackenzie Falls near 
Chikalda, a hill station in that district Die jirojeet Ins not been investigated in det ill by 
experts, as the Chief Commissioiiei thought the scheme was iinlikelv to materialise for 
many years to come, especially as Government would probablv Icivc it for private capital 
to c irry it out, if at all 

Q 103 — I have gathered in coiiveisation with the leprcsentative of llie Central 
Provinces iMining Association that membeis of their issoeiation feel that eertiiicates of 
approval under tlie mining rules are sometimes loo liberally given bv the Local Ad^iinis- 
tration I mention this because 1 have seen the wutten evidence of the mining repre- 
sentative, md It contains no mention of this subject 1 understood from him that it was 
not included, as they did not wish to ijipear to criticise an Administiation which they have 
ahv ays found svinpathetic and helpful I gatlui that thev would hke i more thoiough 
enquiry ‘o be maoe into the antecedents of applicants for ecilificales I here is probablv 
some force in this suggestion in view of the enormous importance of manganese 

Q 104 — Manganese is prob iblv the only niiiii-ral ol i onsider ible Imperial import nice 
I doubt if there is any need to develop its extraction it public expense, though control of 
its disposal might posSibly become necessary 

Y — Gcnc) al 

Qs 1 10 ^ 113 — It seems a pity that the Central Provinces should not develop means 
of working up locally the products of oilseeds, myrabolams, hides, lae and inahua fruit which 
are available in enormous quantities and aic actually' exported in more or less large 
quantities 


Oral Evidence, 2isJ December 1916 

P) estdent — Q In reply to question 40, you say, ‘‘ 1 am not quite sure that I understand 
the trend of the question On the whole, I am in favour of all concessions for the supply 
of raw materials being subject to public auction or tender, which is the principle followed 
by the Forest Department m these provinces ” Do you approve of this principle of the 
Forest Department selling their produce bv public auction ? — A It has served us m these 
provinces fairly yvell Until recently the big linns of 'he presidency towns had no connec- 
tion with our forests, and th c produce was all extracted by local contractors 

Q Don't you think that a forest product, vyhether it is timber or whatever it is, should 
be subject to fixed and standard prices, just like a postage stamp sold by the post office, or 
mining concession ? — A Isit right for the Forest Department to make revenues in this way? 

Mr C E Low — Q There are two classes of cases one where there are homoge- 
neous products and the other, which constitutes most of the cases, where there are trees 
and products of different species, mixed up m a coupe, of very varying nature and quantity 
Most of the cases are of the latter kind, aren't they — A Yes There is a system of licenses 
also You can buy a forest license for extracting produce There are licensed vendors, 
just like post-masters, dotted about m every village near Government forests exactlv on 
the same principle The license vendor sells forest licenses as th e post master sells 
stamps, that is retail 


, Pi'esident — Q I am only dealing with the question of principle , are you in favour of 
this principle of getting all you can out of buyers ? — A It is very difficult otherwise to 
determine whether you are getting fair value for your produce 
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Q If tlic buyer can esUmatc the value, why cannot the l^orest Officer estimate what 
IS fair market value ?-—>] That is paUially due to a lack of staff 

Q A big question of principle auses here It applies not only to forests, but also to 
railwa)S Should railways get all they c in or should they be public earners at a fair 
rate ? Should the forest be rc g u ded as a public servant supplying material at a fair ra^e ?— 
A On the analogy of agriculture, it would be better to leave the market to determine a fair 
rate 

O You ars suggesting an evtuisioii of this system Do vou want this principle followed 
h} the Foicst Department to be extended for the supply ofrav material?—'! 1 suggest 
also tenders is well as auction 

Q It comes to the same thing, i e , the biggest bidder One has to thml- not of the 
direct reienuc to the Forest Department, but the effect on the industries of the country 
It is all very fine for a forest officer who likes to see a big return for his particular circle, 
but IS it good for the country that this should be allowed ’—/I Not unless there is some 
limitation One can imagine that i high bid for .a small portion might interfere with the 
businesslike disposal of a concession as a whole One contractor might bid high for one 
coupe, whereas it might be more convenient to give out a number of coupes to som ' big 
firm But in all cases Goaernment reserves the right to refuse the highest bid o- tender 

O Obiiously Irom a non-substantial peison^ — A Whatever it is 

Q This position seems to be icceptea all over the country as a habit ot the Forest 
Department to do this, and no one seems to have challenged it lam not satisfied that 
it IS a thing that ought to be allowed in the interests of inoustnal deielopmeiit It is an 
indirect taxation It looks is if it would be necessary to make Forest officers their own 
extraction offictrs /I 1 can imagine that that would be more fair to the public generally, 
bnl it present it is a lack of staft that presents it they would want an enormous staffofr 
the torcsts of the Central Provinces 

0 We have heard about the question of appointing Forest engineers to do the v.ork 
?t present oonc by Forest officers in conneetion with the development of light railways, saw 
mills, ropeways, etc Do you think it would be an advantage? — A I imagine it \ ould m 
these provinces where we have extensive forests with bad road connections We would 
be working our forests more tcoiioraically with such a service 

Q With reference to youi answer to question 41, you say, “ Another difficultv that lias 
arisen under the Icnancy Law IS a decision of the Additional Judicial Commissioner that 
a tenant who grows palds trees for the propagation of lac is liable to ejectment bv the 
landlord lor diverting the land to non agricultural purposes " Supposing you were 
growing apple trees for apples but you also made cider, you could oe ejected at once? — 
A According to his decision 

Q Have you got no highei Court m the provinces that you could appeal to ? -A I am 
afiaid not , the remedy would be to legislate 

Q What about the Chief Commissioner , can you appeal to him ? — A No 

Q If this IS the interpretation put on the law, you want the law revised ?— /I I think 
they are going to do so at once 

M) C E Low —Q \rc vou opposed to the principle of increasing organised indus- 
tries^ — 1 No In these provinces we have practically no experts and a very small indus- 
trial conimumtv foi big industries 

0 We might get you the experts ? — -A Then probably vou will have to get a whole- 
time Direelor 

Q The scheme would presumably be complete, and there would be one, but are you 
opposed on principle to the increase of large industries, do you think it is a bad thing for 
the province ? — A Not in moderation 

Q Don't you think it would lead to the prosperity ot agriculture? — A I think so, yes 

Q You say vou don’t believe personally m Government aid to industries , do you 
bdivc 111 Government aid to agriculture? — A Logically I don't, but in practice I do 

Q 1 think you will piobably find it rather hard to reconcile the obvious benefit that 
occurs to every body and to the people horn Government aid to agriculture Does it not, 
curious as it may seem, lead the people to more organised and more ciitical self- 
consciousness and more efficiency ’ — A It certainly has done 

Q Do you think that would not he the case if Government assisted industries 7-A Yes, 

I think it would naturally follow I am only afraid of it at the present stage, our machinery 
being so small at present 

Q I am not asking you to consider it with regard to the existing machinery, but with 
reference to suitable machinery { — A Yes , what I feel is that we probably help the provinces 
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mon mirlvt,aly at prisent b\ dt.\eloping cottage iiidu'^tru.i ind htlpiiiij tiiL n on, than 
b} Government aid to large Industrie', unohing e\peit nit,clniii(. d skill and business 
nvtlioiio, etc 

O \ on sav if directors of companies go into politics, they don’t male a sncc< Ss as 
dKecfcrs, and they therefore should not go into pohtus ? — A That is an abttut d’ctnm 

Q 111 England ousincss men go into poliiics, men such is Chambeilun, for in.tanic’ 

Ar^s dent — Q They are successful btisine.-s nun first 

Ml C E Low — Q They don’t let then politics ^poil their business, do they ^ — A If 
they had not found rcad)'-made businesses tlie\ found at least ready-m ide iiuliistn il eon 
ditions In the Central Provinces we have to build up in Iiistrus If a m inaging director 
IS going to spend two-thirds of his time in poliiics intl onc-thiid m industries, lu will not 
succeed 

Q V oil think the conditions heie necessit ite a man devoting his whole attention to 
industries '^ — A Yes 

/ jes dent — Q Supposing we accept the principle, what do \oii want us to do ? — A It 
IS onlv a V arning to Government I think Government should not esteiicl its aid to a mm 
v/ho IS not a whole-time inddstnalist 

\h C E Low — Q What is your eaperieiice of these Governmen" loans for the 
purchase ot small plant ^ — A \Vc have had some lather unfortun ite eKperiencos A 
Calcutta firm are at present having to sue several m..n whom we recommended for the 
pu-'chase of some of their plant 

Q Government gave them the loan and thev did not p iv it over to the firm vvlio 
supplied the plint ? — A Yes 

Q Would there be an) objection to taking steps to see that the mo ley got to the 
film ? — A We have done so now We have adv ised the Kevenue authorities not to give a 
loan, eveept through us, and we see that it goes m the right direction 

Q Do you think there vould be any legal difficiilly about that? — 1 There might be 

Q What IS the reason why these people do not paj up , w as the machine so unsuc- 
cessful that they were not willing to ? — A In one case it was so He had not got an expert 
driver The firm sent their own man to fit up the plant for him It was a case of four gins 
Il did not quite work up to expectations I think in actual practice it would work onlj 
tlnee gins, and the fourth would be kept idle Thej did their best and offered favourable 
terms I think the man who took the loan asked to have it decided by an actual test by 
an engineer sent there for the purpose Thev sent their engineer, and the test was 
satisfactoiy, but he still did not pav', and thev had to go to court We should ncvei have 
allowed it to be delivered, until first tested 

Q What was the reason in the other cases? Was it simply that the lellow did not 
want 10 pajr, or had he any excuses 7— A He found that he was not obliged to pa) at once 
In one case he certainly devoted his loan from Government to the pa)ment ot other debts 
Then when the) began to press him, he had not actually got it 

0 Was he so much in debt as to make him an unsuitable subject for a loan ? — A 

I don't think so, seeing the present prices of cotton He has promised to pay the instalment 
in February, but they want it now 

Q Who IS the authority who enquired into the man’s status and position ? — A Tlie 
enquiry was rather hurried The recommendation was made by the Assistant Directoi 
of Agiiculture It was not verified by the Deputy Director nor bj the Revenue authorities, 
w ho took it for granted that it was all right 

Q Ale there any more causes at work in connection with those difficulties, other than 
/ these two ? — A Not that I can think of 

Q Generally speaking, how do you think this scheme works Suppose )ou have 
agucultmal engineers who get the plant, and can sa) whether the engine is of the right 
siz-', and supposing you have a careful and thorough investigation of the man’s status by 

II e Revenue authorities, do you think under those circumstances F is a desirable s)slem 
to continue on a larger scale ^ — A I do 

Q You speak of a proposal to sta’'t a company among the Kampteo tanners As ) 0 u 
know, the Kamptee tanning industry IS a very old industry, which has fallen on evil days 
With what capital do they speak of starling, and what do they propose to make? — A I did 
jio( ask them the actual extent of the business, vts , how many hides they could tackle 

Q That IS rather essential m determining whether they could stand up to their rivals , 
o d they say v/hal kind of leather they proposed to make 7~A Cow hides 

Q Made ii to what , chrome leather or what ’ — A At present they do not understand 
chrome leather. 
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Q The man does not seem to have it ^ery clearly m his head Supposing he did start, 
he might find himself considerably short of capital to tackle any proposition that i\ould 
have a real chance of commercial success ? — A I rather doubt that, because 1 think tanning 
IS a particular form of industry in which jou can make i success with very small capital 

Q Do you think that these Kamptee people i/ould raise enough capital among.them to 
tackle It with expert advice and guidance — A Their attempt would not be on a very large 
scale 

5 How much canitpl, do you suppose they could get together , is it onlj one man or 
more ? — A Theie is one principal Mahomedan , he could rope in three or four others with 
him I don’t know quite what capital thev' would put up , probably from ten to twenty 
thousand rupees That would not carry them verj far, I am afraid 

Mf A Chattel ‘on — Q That would be absolutely useless for chrome leather^ — 
A Another tanner has started He s now tanni ig on quite a big scale, but in the same 
old fashioned way with the help of a so called expert from Madras 

iV } CL Leu —Q W here do they get their tanning materials from ? — A Mostly 
from the surrounoing forests 

P Do you know how' much cheaper they get their hides than Calcutta , do you know 
the freight?— a! No, 1 don’t 

Q ’.Vhat was the proposed oil expressing scheme from Bangalore , w hat did it amoun*- 
to , and what was your reason for not deciding to join m ? — A I have got a copy of mv 
memo to the Local Government on the subject (Read the follow mg memo ) — 

‘‘There can be no aoubt that the oil business is one of very great importance to 
‘ India From the ist of April to the 31st August in the current year India imported 
“ neaily 2 crores rupees worth of oils including tallow stearine ana wax, \\hile at the 
“ same time she exported 6^ croies worth of oil seed-> Inspite of this I have great doubts 
‘‘ whether the Central Prov inces Government will be justified in joining the scheme put 
“ forward by the Indian Institute of Science From paragraph 1 1 of Sir Alfred Bourne’s 
“ letter ■’= to the Government of Madras, it apptars that the total cost ol the buildings and 
“ plant proposed to be put down will amount to some 4 or 5 lakhs of rupees and the 
“ recurring expenditure is estimated at three-quarters of a lakh per annum We are invited 
“ to put down thiec-quartcrs of a lakh out of hand and Rs 9,000 a year for six years I 
“ have not the detailed figures of the area bv me at present, but from the closing words of 
“ paragnph 13 of that letter it appears that the amount we are asked to put up is rougliK 
“ proportional to the area under oil seeds in the Central Provinces From paragraphs 6 
“ and 7 of the letter ^ to Madras it appears that one of the forms of experiment will be the 
“ testing of difterent types of machinery at present used in the trade for expressing oil to 
“ see which is most suitable to Indian conditions Each of these sets of machinery would 
“ be of a commercial sire, though there is no idea of running the central experimental 
“ factory on commercial lines I do not know how many such types may be at present in 
‘Wogue , there might easily be, say, 4 or 5 Surely it cannot be the duty of Government 
“ to purchase, set up and test each of these In the Central Provinces we have at present 
“ three oil expressing factories, and there is not unlimited scope fo’* numbers of such 
“ factories Are we going to put down a lakh and a quarter in order to get some advice 
“ based on experience to be gained in the next 5 or 6 years at Bangalore, which advice 
“ may or mav not be of advantage to the proprietors of three concerns or even of, say, six, 
^‘concerns in the Central Provinces? Supposing one result of the experiments so 
“ conducted is to condemn the types of machinery at present owned by the Hon’ble Rao 
“ Bahadur R N Mudholkar and Rao Bah idur D V Bhagvvat, what help could it be to 
“ those gentlemen ? Again what is to become of the machinery purchased by the Institute 
“and rejected alter experiment as unsuitable to Indian conditio is ^ Presumably it would 
“ be sold as scrap iron and not as suitable machinery to some unsuspecting adventurer in a 
“ new industry The whole scheme strikes me as unwarrant ibly extravagant For all the 
“ benefit that it is going to do to the Central Pro.inces in the early future I am sure I 
“ could put the money to better use in other wavs 1 would rather set up our own 
“ experimental tanneiy for instance 

“ 2 In paragraph 8 of the letter I see it stated that at present the only procedure 
“ open to the organisers of an oil pressing factory is to engage at a veiy high sa’a''}) 
“manager, a European expert who is totally unacquainted w ith Indian conditions I 
‘‘ contest the accuracy of this statement Not one of our three oil pressing mills in the 
“ Central Provinces has a European maniger Rao Bahadur Bhagwat’s mill is managed 
“ by himself as a business manager with one of his sons, fully trained as a chemist, 
“testing and experimenting in the refinery branch, and his other son, a trained mechanical 
“engineer, in charge of the works and machinery I admit that such favourable condi- 
“ tions would not be arailable in every case in which a new enterprise is being organised 

“ 3 This mav all appear very valueless destructi' e cnticis 11, and I have onlv what 
“ may appear a feeble suggestion to set against it My suggestion is, by all means 
“ engage an expert or possibly two experts, one for the machinery' and business part and the 
“ other for the chemical part of the business These officers should go round to all existing 
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“ oil expressing factories and rcfinericb, find out all they can about existing conditions, 
“ offer any advice they niav have to give and perhaps invite cooperation 111 experiment 
"If a particular experiment is wanted to be made, I have no doubt it will be possible to 
" cret It carried out for a consideration b\ the proprietors o" management of some existing 
“running concern Bangalore is idmittedl) not 1 centre of auV extensive oil seed produc- 
“ in" aiea There is no p 11 ticular reason cxgcpt the existeiiee of the institute why it 
" sliould be selected as the site for experimental ftCtoiie;> of th kind contemplated \'o 
" man of commerce would ever dream of setting up 111 oil piessing factory there, it 
“ belli" neither near the source of production nor the n a'let, ind I contest that no reliable 
" datae w hatver could be obtained upon the actual cost of working, wliieli is one of the 
“ claims made in parigraph o of the letter to Madras ’ 

O Have jou gene mto the question of the disposal of tin oil -’iid oil cake from tliese 
factories ? d I have not gone into it mmutelv I iiavctalkeu with them at their actones 

Q kVhat IS the main difficuUv tin disposal of the oil or cake? — A When I was there 
last, It was disposal of the cake Since then the) have got enormous quantities disooscd of 

O For what purpose ’ — yi It is exported home 

O You are no doubt aware that they export under disadvantages, apart from the 
questmn of war freight-, as Hie oil cake deteriorates, ind they get lower prices What 
do you think of the prospects of getting people to use oil cake eithc- as food or manure ?— 
A 1 think they are quite prepared to 1 he~rd a complaint made by the Hon’ble Mr 
Mudholkar that we were not giving iheni lulp Ic is not strictK true At one time we 
wanted cake from them, but tlicv were getting such good prices at home, it was not a 
business proposition for us to ( ikc it from them We wanted it for both manure and 
cattle food 

0 Is it not the case that the cake was not used as manure ^ — yl Yes, it is now 
thoroTighly established as very valuable manure for sugar cane 

Q Not for anything else ?— M For pan 

Q Have any steps been taken by the department to try anJ popularise the use of it as 
cattle food ’ — yl Yes, all our agricultural assistants and divisional superintendents are now 
advertising it We mention it at our agricultural mietings and in Berar the Commissioner 
Jiimselt has helped us by preacliiiig it whenever 1 e has the ct’ance in camp We have 
done a great deal to help them As a matter of fact, Mr Clouston forgot to mention that 
in our own case we get all our oil cakes from Raipur, because the Raipur man quotes 
better terms 

Q Is he better off as regards freight’ — yl I Iiave not gone into that, but I don't think 
It IS very much It comes over the Bengal-Nagpur Raihvav 

0 What do you think of the prospects of oil cake as a cattle food m these pro- 
vinces ’ — A I think it certainly ought to catch on The Agiicultural Chemist is proving its 
value as food 

Q Do they buy it in llie fo m of cakes’ — yi Broken cake as a rule 

Q Is that broken small enough for cattle? — /I No, 1 don’t think so 

Q Don't they want some form of crusher before they can use it’ — yl Yes 

Q Has any attempt been made in that direction’ — 4 Mr Clouston crushes all his 
own cake 

‘■‘resident — Q But if you want the cultivatir to take it for his cattle, you want to put 
him in the way of getting a crusher?— 4 The nulls themselves arc not doing it 

Q Is it I ot part of their dutv to put the stuff on the market in a form in which the 
r\ot can buy it ? — I I don’t think so It is a matter of business not duty' 

O Won’t the cake deteriorate otherwise’ — yl It might possibly, because cake does 

get a little mildewed on the surface 

C C Lou — 0 Do you think that the sale, on the lines at Caw npore, of the pro- 
ducts of cottage or other small industries, would be of nelp to them ’ — A I think ic certainly 
should I would t-y it myself if I had the machinerv, but 1 am so short handed I have 
not seen Cawnpoie 

Q If you had an agency of that sort, would you be prepared to recommend that it should 
be tried, t e , simply stock the things as the agent of these people and send the money to 
them when you got it , or would vou purchase upto the limit of an estimated demand”? — 
A 1 hav e not thought of that I would prefer to start with the thing as agent In that 
connection Mr Wight, in answer to some questions, said that he considered his duty ended 
by showing the weavers howto produce better stuff I don’t agree w ith that Asa matter 
of fact, Mr W ight had personal experience cf selling stuff for cottage w'orkers in Donegal, 
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and he ought to give us the use of his experience I don’t accept his reply in that case 
I think what he felt as that he was not expected to have any special connection with 
co-operative societies as such 

Q I see the experience of the cooperative society was very unfortunate they were 
\erv badlv hit h\ the war , in fact so much so that very large number^ ot weavers were la 
receipt of Goveriimciit help ^ — A Yes 

0 You say that pui chasers of India's raw materials, owing to the absence of competition 
don’t pa) enough’ — i lam afraid that is aKo an obiter dictuhi, that is ni> iinpressioib 
For instance iii the case of lac iiid myraoolani and hides, our local dealers arc \cr) small 
men, and they arc vet) largelv in the hands of logues m Calcutta and Bombay Our small 
men in the Central Provinces are list able to look after themselves thoroughly 

0 \ou don’t imply that people ui fo'-eign countries, who want the stuff, do not pay a 
profitable price for u i- — A I don’t mean that 

O Because the competition to obtain our raw materials, when the suppls has been 
slightly narrowed owing to war restrietions, has been veiy, very acute In things like the 
cotton and wheat trade, the export business has been cut extraordinarily fine We will 
come back to your real point that there is a tot ot waste, and unnecessar) intermediate 
profits between the man who produces it here and the man who finally ships it to the 
ultimate bu)er in foreign countries where tride is organised Could you give us anv 
particular instances, or state what )our impression is based on Take lac, for instance’ — 
A I cannot remember the figures 

Q Never mind Mie figures Yoa had a reference to the lac trade The general impres- 
sion IS that there is i gr^at deal taken oft bv the middle man , doss not the middle man 
undergo a lot of risk in the case of lac ’ — A We have one ca e of a man who actually went 
bankrupt— a European 

Q How do you think that the commeicial agent for 'ndia in foreign countries would 
help m a matter of that sort , is it not a matter of dissemination of information up-country 
from Calcutta’— /I I did not think only of prices , there are othe factors besides prices 
What the producer wants is the form in which the particular product can be put on the 
market That can only be determined by the man who is closely in touch with the market 

Q \ou mean when a man is preparing a thing in Gondia, which will go to the U K , 
it will be advantageous for him to know whether anyone else would give him a better 
price’ — A That is so But I also mean that he should know the oest form in ■which to 
export his pioducc, whether as shellac or stick-lac, for instance 

President — Q Aren’t there cases of this kind, where a product might be sold for a 
declared purpose, so far as the public knows, and that the raw product may contain a 
bye product which may be valuable, and even as valuable to the buver as the first product 
This information being concealed from the seller, the buyer is getting profits that the seller 
docs not think of, and a trade representative in London, accompanied by technical experts 
to advise him, would enable India to detect cases of the kind There are cases of bauxite 
being sold from Ireland tor alumina, whereas one knows that the buyers are making it into 
alumina for the acids it contains 1 should like to know whether in )our opinion that is 
an additional reason for this trade representative in one of the big markets accompanied by 
technical experts to advise him as to what is being done with our raw products’ — A I feel 
sure there must be many cases of that kind in which India is suffering 

Ml C £ Lo'o — Q Who are the members of ) our Industrial Board ’—/i There are 
two Government nominees, besides myself , one is a representative of the Public Works 
Department, w ho Is an engineering expert, Mr Joyce, Rfechanical Engineer, then there 
IS the Director of Public Instruction, or his ripresentative (hitherto it has always been his 
representative), a representative selected by the Registrar of Cooperative Societies, 
Sir B D Mehta, Hon’ble Mr Mudholkar, and Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Kelkar 

Q Were these last gentlemen nominated bv any authority’ — d Thev were nominated 
by the Chief Commissioner, being selected as business men Then there is the Hon'ble 
Air Dixit 1 have not quite understood what his selection vv as for I Viould like some 
more men of business, pure and simple In response to my request for business men, the 
Chief Commissioner nominated Mr Wcatmorland, Ralli's Agent at Shegaon 

Q Have you ever seen an indiiatrial survey which vvas ot any p'^actiaal use when it 
was made, or m which any action which was taken could not have been taken without the 
industrial survey ? — A Your own industrial survey 

Q The industrial survey to which you allude was a survey of oossible cottage industries 
Do you think it likely that there is a better agency to conduct industrial surveys than 
those which exist at present in the Forest and Geological Departments? — A No, I cannot 
say that I have thought there would be an improvement on them 

Hon'ble Sir R N Maokerjee^ — Q You are opposed to any kind of Govern nent 
assistance in the development ot industries, at any rate in your own province? — A Not 
exactly ' 
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Q But that IS what you have said here in your written statement , and you choose to 
use such strong language as “ vicious ” ? — A Vicious economicallv 

Q From your experience do you say that, or from your imagination? 
had experience of Government actions leading to results not expected I think that t a 
IS the dange’" of Government interference Some measure appears plain sailing uovern- 
ment sails in, and results occur that were not anticipated 

Q Then you prefer things going on as they aie vvithout any attempt to develop 
industries on the part of the Government ^ — A Asa personal view, yes 

Q You are opposed to any sort of assistance by Government, but in paragraph * ' 
that you should prefer that Government should stand security for any loans given 
you think that that would be more risky than giving a guarantee for any limited period and 
asking the firm to return the money ? — A There is a good deal of risk in it 

Q You are not prepared to recommend a guarantee for a limited period, but you 
are prepared th it Government should -.tand security for any loan that the oanks would 
give ? — A I do not very much wish that it should do so 

Q You said that in vour statement , do vou want to alter that ^ — A I would like it to 
stand as I realise ive should do something In the particular case of the Central Provinces 
so long as we have a particular man at the head of the co operative movement, I would 
recommend Government securitv for loans advanced by co-operative banks to industrial 
societies I would not like it to go in as my opinion for general application every where 

Q Is vour province so backward that you would like to aoolish your own depart- 
ment ? — A I think in another paragraph I have strongly advocated greater activity in 
regard to cottage inaustries , 

Q You know the system of hire-purchase in regard to machinery you are also 
opposed to that ? — A In these provinces I am 

Q Do vou know that private commercial firms always do that’ Ihere is no difficulty 
there You are the Government, but ordinary private commercial firms hire or 
A It IS not the principle of hire-purchase I dislike, but that Government should purcnase 
the machinery and then pass it on to the consumer on the hire-purchase system It is the 
Government dealing vvhicli I object to, because we have no machinery in the Central 
Provinces for determining what is the proper or suitable machinery that we can pass on, 
on the hire-purchase system 


Q I am an industrialist in your province, and want a certain machine I have not got 
the money to buy same and write to you and say, “if you give me this on the hire- 
purchase system I would like to buv the machine and pay you in 5 or 6 years” It is 
my responsibility, telling y^ou the p irticular machine ’ — A I have no expert at present to 
advise me I would take all the trouble to find out a business firm to whom 1 would refer 
you 

Q But vou would not help me with the sort of help I want ’ — A I would help you 
with advice 


Q That can be had any where gratis Advice is a very cheap thing You say you are 
in favour of cottage industries Most of these industries can not get money', and this is 
a most innocent form of help In the case of a loom or any other machinery, the man 
has not the money to buy it and he wants the machine to be sold to him on condition that 

he pays back the value of it gradually That is the whole sum and substance of the 

hire purchase system ? — A In the Central Provinces I have no expert to advise me 

Supposing an expert were appointed for machinery of a particular class He would 

presumbly be appointed on Rs 1,500 a month When you ask him his advice, he is 
bound to give some advice I can quite imagine that that advice in your particular case 
might not be of the very best, but then it would be accepted and you might be let in 
Government might also be very' badly let in Government might purchase a machine 
which was rot suited for the particular work required of it 

Q I said the man requests the kind of marhine he wants h'e has not got the money 
There are hundreds of people who have not got the money, and they want, say, fly- 
shuttles ? — A " 


President —Q Why' should not the Government be let in? 

Hon'ble Sir R N Mookerjee — Q Why do you defend Government like that? It 
is for the good of the country , the public wants it ? — A I am not quite sure tnat my helping 
you would cause the public to put up the money 

Q It seems to me that you have not a good word to say for the director of 
shareholders You do not like directors No joint-stock company could be generally 
Termed without directors ?— ,<4 I have not suggested that 
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Q I suppose in the Central Pro\inces there must be a large production of hides and 
kipp^?— ^ Yes, very large 

Q Does that business come under your supervision?— /f Yes, I noted from the rade 
returns that \\c nere exporting 40 lakhs of rupees iNorth of hides from these pro- 
vinces in the year, and \vc imported ten lakhs of rupees worth of leather That did not 

seem economic, and I went round to the Saugor slaughter-houses There is a very large 

opening m the leather trade in Saugor Ihey slaughter up to 500 animals a day and 
about half that number in the neighbouring district of Damoh 

Q I suppose the channels have been completely changed through which business has 

been done, owing to the war ">—4 Undoubtcdl) German and Austrian agents looked after 
many of our industries before the war That has been eliminated now 

Q What 1 want to get at is whether that sort of thing comes w itlnn the province of 
the Director of Industries ’ — A It certainly shoi 'd 

Q You have not devoted attention to this feature’ — A I take a personal interest in 
it I always jot down notes when 1 come across it, but at present I have no means of doing 
very much in the matter 

Q Putting it in another wa>, we know that the trade has passed from German hands 
to British hands Did the Administration think it w 01 th while to consult vou as to this 
transference ? — A Thev have not done so up-to-date 

Q You are not familiar with the details of that transference which is now going on’ — 
A Except that my department held an enquiry to see whether there was anv bovcotting of 
anv particular firm in the tradt There was one Ispahani who complained that he had 
been boycotted by the rest of the trade We made enquiries which showed that Ispahani 
had practicallj never had anv business with these provinces My inspection of slaughter- 
houses was made particularly to help to frame the rules, and in the course ot that 1 was 
able to pick up a great deal of information about the bye-products which show an opening 
for other connected trades, such as bones, glue, gut, etc 

Q Do you consider it part of your duties as Director of Agriculture to make yourself 
acquainted with the result of researches carried on at Pusa’ — A I try to 

Q I assume v ou consider that to be particular!) the duty of the Deputv Director ? — A [ 
consider it the dut) of the Director also He cannot follow the details, but should keep 
himself informed of results In reading journals 1 frequently mark paragraphs and send 
them to the Deputy Director to ask if he had noticed them, as he is so very bus), he 
might miss an important article or paragraph of local bearing 

Q We have bad our attention drawn repeatedly to shortage of labour in the case of 
ever) one of the industrial undertakings Has that come frequently before } ou ’ — A Un- 
doubtedly It IS the cry all over these provinces Our biggest industry, manganese, is 
suffering from it very greatly 

Q Can you suggest reasons for it’ — A It is a matter of population m these provinces 
Our population is very light 

Q Actual shortage ? — A Actual shortage of population \Vc have a lot of unpopulous 
tracts Some of our industries happen to arise in unpopulous tracts The development of 
Central Provinces industries has very nearly killed emigration from these provinces to 
Assam tea gardens 

Q If the labour was brought up to a proper standard of efficiency, do you think it would 
then be sufficient in the Central Provinces? — A For the present I think it probably would, 
but we hope to develop further I am not sure that the population is going to increase at 
the same pace as the development of industries I think if labour were efficient, at the 
present time it would probably be sufficient 

Q Do you th nk that the need for labour might increase at a rapid rate, and there 
would agair be a shortage which could only be met by labour from other provinces? — 
A Yes 

President ~Q What is going to increase the efficiency , have you got any ideas? — 
A Industrial education must, up to a certain point One hopes to increase it that way, 
even if we are not able industrially to double our effeetue labour, we can, at any rate, 
tram our mates and overseers At present most of our mates or under-foremen are prac- 
tically labourers, hardly better, and many of them are illiterate 

Dr E Hopkttisoii — Q Do you think industrial education would do it? — A No, I 
don't We must educate them and stimulate ambition As a matter of fact I disagree with 
Mr Wight He was asked vihether he observed the birth of any' ambition amongst the 
weavers after they had been introduced to the improved loom He was unable to answer 
-But it IS a fact that when the coarse weaver, who used only to weave a coarse type of 
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cloth, IS once introduced to the fly-shuttle he is not content with that , he immediately 
asks for a dobbi to iieave fancy borders That means hi. wishes to raise himself a whole 
grade, as a weaaer of bordered cloths ranks a grade above the others 

Q Were you responsible for the appointment of Mr Wight? — A Not for his selection 
He was selected bj the Secretar) of State He was appointed in Mr Low's time 

O \ou are responsible for the general direction of the policy pursued? — A Yes 

Q One of the chief points of the police which you are directing is the introduction of 
superior qualities of materials for hindloom weaving Is that a definite policj which yon 
are advocating and pushing’ — A Not improvement in the quality of the yarn 

O I mean taking more valuable material like silk and wool rather than cotton? — 

A Weare trying to convert our common cotton weavers into silk and woollen weavers at 
the weaving centres 

Q I hat conversion is going on satisiactorilv ’ — A It has only just begun Wool 
weaving was ui know n cntirdv in these provinces 1 here was no such thing as woollen 
wovens, except blankets 

O That IS quite a definite feature of your policy ’ — A Yes, and this encouragement of 
coarse weavers to take up fine work, because tlie coatse weavers must inevitably go under 
to power looms 

Q Is much handloora weaving done by females’— None 

() Is there any tendency at all to increase female labour m cotton industries? — A 1 
have "not seen any riiey help in the sizing, spinning, dyeing, etc 

ig Would you say the handloom industry does largely employ female labour’— /I Yes, 
in a vvay, for the weaver’s wife does not go out to anv other labour, except at certain times 
like the harvest 

What I want to get at is, is there any unused fund of labour ? — A If there is then 
its employment would have to be in another cottage industry alongside, because they have 
to make the weaver’s food and look after his house general! v If a woman can spare time 
for other duties, she sometimes helps in spinning, dyeing, etc 

<3, Is that assistance carried as far as it can, or is there still a fund to draw upon ?— 
A There 13 undoubtedly a large labouring population in the village who are not conti- 
nuously at work, 1 should not think in the weaving caste there is a very large reserve 

Q I don’t think Jilr Wight told us whether you have any peripatetic classes for 
weaving’ — A Yes, we have about four teachers Mr Wight’s Indian assistant w'as traindd 
at ^ladras and had experience ol peripatetic work He Ins done quite a lot We have 
introduced new fly -shuttles in villages riglit out in tiic districts Our demonstrators sit 
dovvn in a village for almost a fortnight and teach the local men to use the loom properly 
When a weaver has once learned, they offer him one cf the sleys on the hire-purchase 
system at Ke i a month We have only got about fifty of them out at present, but have 
been held up for want of organisation for making the sleys Once we get well started 
we hope to get along very quick Iv 

Q In reply to question 3 you speak about a factory at Kliandwa , is that a ginning 
factory? — A Yes 

Q But you rather suggest that that was put up almost for the purpose of blackmail 
and was never intended to work? — A It is my firm conviction that it was 

A/r A Chatterton —Q Have you anything m the nature of a cattle census in the 
provinces ? — A Yes 

Q Have you ever compared the figures of the census with the output of hides that are 
exported from the jirovince at all What 1 want to know is if there is any large waste 
of raw material through ineflicient arrangements for collecting the hides ? — A In the parti- 
cular case of our Saugor slaughter-houses the result would be vitiated by the fact that a great 
number of cattle are brought frorq the surrounding native st?tes, trans frontier 

Q Can you give us i little more information about these slaughter-houses, because I 
understand they are an institution peculiar to the Central Provinces ? — A 1 have not gone 
into the birth of this industry, but 1 believe I nn right in saying that it started with famine 
A great many head of cattle were sold because the cultivators were bard up, and some 
astute Mahomedan contractors saw their opportunity and started a regular business It 
became so considerable that they were able to offer fair prices, and it has come to stay The 
principal industry is not hides but jerked meat This is cut up into strips, dried and 
made into bundles like bundles of firewood, and tiiea sent down to Calcutta for export 
to Rangoon and the Malay States, and some gets as fai as China 

Q Have you any' idea of the value of this trade at the present time ? — A No, I have 
iiot asked the proprietors for any information 
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Q Have these slaughter-houses aroused anj local feeling in the matter ’ — A The} have 
aroused local feelings of greed and not of indignation 1 think }ou ill find that man} of the 
municipal members are shareholders 111 these vards Brahmins and Hindus are also found 
to be shareholders, I oelieve 

O Turning to the question of oil cake, do you know whether there has been a ver}r 
large extension in the use of kerosene oil in these provinces ^ — d During my service it 
has been tremendous My own personal experience is that ongoing out into a district 
one would see one hurricane lamp in ten square miles, now one or more keiosene oil lamps 
are used in every village 

Q Has that led to a decreasing extraction of oil in native oil mills, and consequently a 
decreasing amount of oil cake available for agricultural work ^ — A 1 cannot say that as a 
fact, I have no statistics 

Q One would imagine that ilure would be great demand for oil cake in mills to make 
up tins hiatus if it had occurred ’ — A I hive taken no census 1 have no statistics for that 

Q Has any attempt here been made to extrict oil b} so’vng processes in any of these 
oil mills ^ — A I am afraid I don’t know 

Q The oil cake vvhicn is purchased by the Agricultural Department for eatii g purposes, 

IS that analysed ^ — A Some of it has been analysed b} the Agricultural Chemist It is not 
anal}sed asa regular th’ng before v e take deliverv 

Q In }Our evidence you state that you are in need of a great manv more experts to 
deal vv ith these cottage industries to what particular class are you referrnng nowr , do 
you mean European experts ? — A I mean expert teachers, savq for wood work, metal 
work, d}eiiig work, etc 

Q You want good tradesmen and good craftsmen’ — A Ye'-, they must be craftsmen 
essentially 

Q Would you be concent to get men from other parts of India, or do }ou want i 
Europeans ’ — A No, we would be content to get men from other parts of India 

Q In regard to the appointment of Government directors, you say tliat if Government 
put their money into anything, the} should do so unconditionally, except on the same 
terms as any private investor Would that not mean that Government would have the 
same right as a private investor to nominate or elect directors on the Board? — A Yes, on 
the basis of a shareholder 

Q Would you have objection to a Government director appointed in that wav ? — A No 

Q Then you say you would like to see demonstration factories run b} Government, of 
tanning leather, brass and aluminium work, on the lines suggested by Mr Cove, and 
vvheel-making These demonstration factories would compete with existing factories 
outside the state , for instance at Poona there is a large brass factory which exports to 
these provinces a considerable amount of brass work, and another one at Lucknow Don’t 
vou think it would be rather unfair interference vuth the existing rights of these 
factories? — A 1 can quite imagn e it might be, and that is what I indicated as one of the 
possible results that would be unfo’'eseen 

Q Would you rather see this kind of work done under Imperial control,* e, the 
control of the Government of India rather than under the control of the local administration, 
so that a w ider view might be taken of these matters? — A Yes, I would like general 
control I think we have already wasted time in these provinces from not having it 

Q You state that in the case of one of these mills, the Land Acquisition Act could not 
be aophed in connection with the acquisition of land for the erection of houses and 
buildings for operatives, because it was not a work that vvas likely to be useful to the public 
Surely the erection of housing accommodation tor work people is a matter of benefit to 
the public ’ — A I agree In the other case in question I vi as mvself Deputy Commissioner 
of the district, and I did some special pleading to try and induce Government to bring the 
case within the Land Acquisition Act 

President — Q Who decides the interpretation of this clause of the Land Acquisition Act, 
which adviser of the Local Government’ — A The Financial Commissioner , he advises the 
Chief Commissioner, but probably consults first the Legal Remembraner or Standing-Counsel 

Mr A Chatterton — Q With reference to your statement thatyou received aproposal 
from Bangalore that the Central Provinces Government should join in subscribing to a pioneer 
•oil pressing factory, would you not like to amend that statement, as “ a pioneer oil pressing 
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factory ” is hirdly accurate Th- meaning o£ the circular sLd^s^of^Indim '^'and 

was proposed to uiidertahe a co nplete scientific investiga 1°" utilised 111 the country 

of the possibility ot working tliem up into products w iici c e\Deriinents were 

You scim to lu/ undue en.pl.asu, o,. U.c s.a.emenl .hat so^c 

to be made as ■well ais T. hrge amount of chemical \ork r^vn^^nment with machinery' 

stood it I took a rather one-sided view of it as a me chanical e\penm t / 

ca^lv used on a large scale I imagined that ^oveinment was going P 

with separate sheds, each with an oil pressing plant of diUerent upe 

Q The mam idea is chemical work , it is a subsidiary "’‘]^*^Ya?ould likc\TmoTf^^ 
presses, and for that reason your description is inaccurate W 1 should like to moony my 

view then 

President -Q Do you know what action tne Local Government has caW^ 

Local Gov criiment has accepted mj \ icw s that it 1, not ^ ^ develoomento The 

Provinces Government to cone in as We A int all our money o , i^trard to the 

reply of the Local Administration was that the tunc was unsuitable, hav in^ 
hnanc“sof the province 

Q Did the letter convey aoy ‘f^ea as to whether it was sent to the Gov^rnmeiU^of 

ludia ’ — A No, it came direct to our administration It came irom I 1 

0 Have vou got any supplementar) remarks \,*!th'^vvhich 1 don’t 

a tew points in regard to the evidence ot some of the other " ' , ‘ j Ijy Marwaris 

ig<ee O e is tim" capital for !ocN gins and presses li ts alvv ays been P^t do vn b/ Marwa 

I know m?ny that were subscribed for h) loeil laiulhoiders ^ -ometun^i too 

question 103 stated tint ccrtifieatc^ ot app-o\al under the pohey of 

liberally given by the Local \dmimstraMon Since I noted on " of^Hi/e i 

the Local '\dmmistration, I !n\« Ind a lettc'* trom the Dup it 
\er\ strongly putting for sard th- same views 

You siv that the Local Government hay. been too free in grantmg e^^^^^^^^^^^ 

approv aP- 1 I hat is a point b-ou-ht up by the Mining nr^osoectors, 

result has been that a certain class of jackals has iriscii, who, ? P 

merely try to make money 

Q The certificate' of approval c'pire, on the 31st December in 

granted 1 In tiie particul ir ctso mentioned by the Deputy r-,,,n,,ssioue'r^had to 

refused to reiic.v a certificate to tlm man w ho appealed He p declaration 

put up a very strong case to get liis orders upheld «« ^d reasons 

of noiic) by the Local \dinini3lration in regird to these matters b 

n ri.u r..lu. uo .a. arc pan.c.l .-I, dcaj \ “.‘;r;;-“‘‘JXt"!c'‘Su“'‘up 

there is something definitely known against tim , i,e ,s an unworthy pmson, 

to the 31st December If, in the m 'antinie, Urn man show c H.r.cate sliLld give 

u is not renewed It is only right that the officer vv 10 retuscs ' " ^ I ,,fd j 

his reasons In this case th- Deputy Commissioner has given ann-oval fiecly 

don’t see anv point to grumbl- m that If he did not grant ^ cert. fi ates o^f 

he voufd cause considerable delav in the gr lilting o. prosp-Cciv “ C . cortili 

are really wonliv It tlierc is anytl.ing d-fi.ute against 

catc of approv *l would be rcfu-icd at 0 I cannot a J I thinl mystif 

ease for Urn revision of the rules granting ccrtiUcttes ot vprovaP— ^ my-' 

This letter Only drav/s the attention of the Local Adminis 

Q If your ikdmiiiistration varies in its In 

unless you can bhov, that the rules are so worded as to a m' ° c tjje rental value of 

the m.itter of Government loans the rule limits the loan o e jjg ought to 

the land lu the event of a m in holding a piece of Ian c y he^is’ Pss ibfe to 

be in a better position to take a loan, but according to our rules, he is 1-ss 
Under the Takavi Loans Act, we are not able to give much neip 


Q Did you make definite representation on that point ? A 

examination of Mr Clouston 


No, the case arose u the 


Q, You arc not prepared to make any recommendation on that point? 

Mr A Ckatterton—Q When land is tendered as security, how do youvaliic it? 
-A Purely according to the rental assessed by Government 

Q You don’t make a valuation of tlie land ? — A No 
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Witness No 156 

Mr H R CrosthwatfCj y P , Rtgistrar of Co-opet atrje Societus, Cent) al I lovinte^^ 
and Governor of the Cent}al Pt evinces Federation of Co-operative Banks 

Written CjidencL 

Note — Strictly speat^ing, it is anomalous that an officnl Registrar cl Co opcratut- Societies should also be 
the non ofFcial heao of a CO operative banking organi’ation But the business of co operation calls for special 
1 rovvledge and constant study, and It IS still new in India, the c\peit non Oflicial co i peintive worker, such as 
Haas of Germany, or Buffoni of Italy living for the coopcntive movement and paid by it, docs not yet exist 
in India Hence of necessity the Registrar has to fill a dual rOIe Then pgain there is no ‘Itale money in 
the CO operative banks of the Central Provinces In vnsvvering the questions set by the Commission I shall 
speak in my non official capacity as a co operative banker and organi 'cr, except where I state dearly that I speak 
from the point of view of an official Registrar 

Q I — Agricultiire is far and avvaj' our most import int industry m tlic Central Prov- 
inces and Berar 76 per cent of the provincial popuhtion are engaged in agriculture , of 
the remaining quarter 3 per cent onlv ire engaged in the te\tilc trades and 7 per cent 
in other industries If agricultural co operation meins so much to Germany with onlj 
36 per cent of her population engaged in agiicullure, what ought not agrici'lturnl co-oper- 
ation to mean to the Central Provinces ^ 

For agricultural and, in a much Jess degree, for industrial co operative credit 1 hive 
had e\perieiice of raising capital Thanks to tlic prestige of Government and to the 
support of a small band of non gfficnls, aided powerfu'lv by officials, vve have now between 
50 and 60 lakhs of working capital together Most of this has come in since 1911 In 
June igii the co operative movement was in possession of about 3 lakhs of working 
capital I am not counting any monev twice over, the money of the provincial bank 
passed on to central banks 

As regards agricultural societies, central banks (the local non official directors are 
the judges of credit) are read) enough to finance them As regards societies ol weavers 
workers in bell-metal, and the like, great hesitation has always been e\hibited This was," 

I think, by slow degrees, turning into confidence when the War broke out Follow mo- 
on the financial crisis (which produced a great contraction of hundt credit and knocl ed 
out many small middlemen) the effects of the War have been bad for co operative soeieties 
of small producers Default has been the role, and the central hanks refuse to finance 
these societies further until their members commence to reduce their present debts and 
to sell their goods at a profit Here is the great obstacle to the success of the suciely 
of small producers Co-operation may secure great economies in the cost of production 
it cannot ensure a sale at a large enough profit Thq “workers’ society’’ is on 
a different footing to the society of small producers, and this type exists only under cir- 
cumstances and amidst surroundings which do not exist in the Central Provinces and Berar 
On the continent of Europe the society of small produces, selling independently of each 
other, has never met with succe«;s A notable instance is furnished by Germany The 
Prussian State Bank was founded expressly for the benefit of the small producer Yet 
despite every effort on the part of Government the capital of this bank Jias gone to 
agricultural cooperation, the reasons for this arc purely economic and of an ordinary 
business nature 

I see no prospect of finding much money for industrial co-operative societies until 
the movement has proceeded to t much more ndvanced stage of development, which 
I shall indicate in replying to another question 

Q 3 — Our capital has been obtained from local sources, c o , pensioned servants of 
Government, lawyers, persons still in Government service We cannot claim to have 
tapped a wide field as yet, but vve get more money than vve can, under existing conditions, 
use in the province We do not push for deposits, and vve have never failed to meet our 
obligations to depositors We have tried to deserve confidence, and (it must not be 
forgotten) there is the Government controlled audit, the Government guidance, and the 
Government prestige behind us 

0 5 — Take (2) and (7) together What the cottage industries require, especially 
the weav ing iiidustrv, is a profitable market If Government will help us in this direction 
there is ev erj prospect of success before the societies of small producers This is really 
the key to the whole situation of cottage industries on a large scale co-operative basis 
with co-ordination of units, etc 

Q 6 — In my opinion the driving force behind the economic activities of the co opera- 
tive movement is supplied by Government Take that away, and co opeiation will never 
develop into a great Indian asset It is my belief that the driving force employed at 
present is insufficient, and that, m its zeal to bring out the non-official aspect of the 
co-operative movement, Government stands to lose time and opportunity , the policy 
of Government involves the danger of chilling to extinction an enthusiasm for co-opera- 
tion which is, as yet, based on sentiment rather than on a knowledge of world politics 
In a province as large as ours — rather larger than England, Scotland and Wales put 
together — with an area of almost one hundred thousand square miles, with a very imperfect 
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~~ . a noDulation o£ 1 1 milhons, of which onl) 33 per mille 

system of communications, Hpe ^vear durin" which Milages cannot be reached or 

L htetale, '•■It '»“y ”«« t” -«»'i to anyth, ng el.e (such as 

agricultural operations ke p = better farming, better business, better living) — 

instruction in the mean it is 1 submit, unreasonable to expect great 

„.,h all these facts to ea».,,«r .t^js, 1 j,.,;, „ fe. ,ha,. 

progress m return tor an ato, ^ r,,,,,,,/ sunohed bv the co-operative organization 

lakh a year From "°"'£ture rapidly TalLg officiarand non- 

t spend Rs 6,250 a ^ year rI t, 73,365 o'' ‘he organization and 

official ‘"^perauve movement, and this represents 7 per cent on our turnover, 

development of the co ope being far and avvaj our most important industrv 

which mv opinion, spend more money on it and pay better organized, more 

Government should, m °P ' J^gj-tion to its improvement and development There 

systematic, and more concenuate^^ instruction, and it is 

should be more and not g,n,plp pud.t or to introduce red tape, but at the 

wanted not at the . J { Deputy Directors of Agriculture Both m 

top We want ‘i^'.t^trenterp^ >s essential in India It 

SaTte“tifficJk 1 or^^^^^^ Sta^te to find apLtles in numbers , but that, I am conv meed, is 
what the St^e might to t^ and d^^^ cottage industries, as to start model 

Q c , . J Innms etc to introduce I would select my members and 

societies if I had imp .yorb’ers on wages Then I would take them on to piece 

start them, at first, a p independence This scheme depends on the 

work, and gradually s The question befoie Government is “Are cottage 

provision of J'® ‘"^"^b .avmg by^vhole-h^^ protection or not?” Short 

TvSSe“r?ed protection, I can no nieasures which would give results of a 

satisfactory and substantial nature 
Q 9 — (1) Cottage industries 

Tu) The development of small scale private industries 

^ , ,, ivpaver or the dver As a rule his operations are conducted 

As regards {1), jj f^e slave of the or the middleman, he borrows 

m a VICIOUS crcle He 's ready ,s g^k, as ,t so often is (in a S,ug/,asi 

from the<=e men for fo J^g°{^^^g ’ material from them . he sells his finished products 

to them i\teacn_bi s _ __ ,n ihp nrocess . for he ol 


Pioneer lactones 


Fmaneing 


living 


At each s age j^bvays "row affluent in the process , for he often finds 

wage Ror does Hi ^industry is, in general, deterioration of quality in 

It difficult to sell The result on^ ,yb,ch 

the price paid by the ^onsumer^^n ^ ho ^ants to set up a small flour mill, or even an oil 

(ii) Take the ^ grinding mill, and a fodder cutter If he works on 

engine ''°H'mg = tbe private lender, he will pay not less than 24 per cent 

borrowed money, y P j conditions besides the payment of interest 

per annum.and ten ^ The honest lender exists . but there 

and maSy-dishonest lenders trying to get the best of dishonest clients 

!('hmher”tan^dard of ho/esty is wanted and greater mutual confidence 

O 10 -1 do not know w here to begin to reply to this question We could do much 

„ ,io.r,o -It oresent but organization and construenon take time Foi 

more than we ar ” our Raiffeisen banking system, with a chain of Haas 

instance, we hop PP unlimited liability is unsuitable Such societies might 

societies for agriculturists or cattle, gm cotton, produce selected seed etc, etc 

well produce and provinaal co-operative bank We hope, too, to 

Thev fl'^foLt^sch banks organized, they will help the tailor who wants 

get a system of D"^ the man who wants to start a small scale factory 

to buy a dozen ^o "o into trade, all, in fact, who are of the towns, are 

for hats or soc s, 1 anfi ^\lio want the services of an honest lending agency which 

ou side our rural circle, a d ^ schemes, and when we have taught our people 

will help also to thnlt y ^{bcial staff, we hope to see a provincial joint 

more about banking , j ^vorking separately, but in linked co-operation with the 

a;;s 

Covarn,»=.t face ^ 

J. J! 3,1 *, , of bSket o,ake,s, 4 oi 'vo.kars ,n brass and copper k of potters, 7 0 ““ 
^"etf V traders, and^ i of leather workers Membership, i,o 66 , working capital about 
Rs 55,000 , and reserve funds Rs 6,000 
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These societies A\ere, for the most part, organized by the Director of Industries and the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies In every case the members have secured some benefit , 
but circumstances beyond our control ha\e been against the iNcavers Some of the 
weavers have been dishonest , some have, on the other hand, gone to Ronibay and 
Worked in the mills and have sent remittances towards their debt accounts by 
postal order The dyers have put up a good fight and have struggled to piy 
Given a profitable market, we could do much for the weavers and dyers The Dircctoi of 
Industries has helped much by negotiating supplies of raw material at reasonable prices 

Q 31 — We shall continue to do all \\c can to organize and finance co-operativc 
credit societies of weavers, dyers, etc, but we cannot afford to take any greater risks thin 
the ordinary commercial banker lakes Personall}, I hold that the development of the 
town CO operative store offers one path to future industrial development There ought 
to be a great future for stores in India The dividend to custom and the contribution to 
education, combined with a policy of centralised expansion under a wholesale, fit members 
CO understand and support a progressive policy The thrift developed by Hie dividend 
provides capital, then cooperation proceeds bej'ond distribution and finds itself m 
possession of funds not wanted for distributive business Ne\t,'co operative effort is carried 
back to the previous stage of production I may instance the corn mills owned by groups 
of British stores The British wholes lies control industrial production on the largest 
of seales When 1 was last in England (191 1) the) produced goods annually to the value 
of about 000,000 or more 

The store movement in industrv is, hovever, limited in its scope, and, generally 
speaking, it extends only to the production and distribution of goods for local consumption, 
- §■, the manufacture of wine by the Umone Co-operative of Milan Surelv, in India, there 
is room for the manufacture of hats, boots, buttons, etc , and the organization of much loc il 
industry under a system of cooperative organization? Raw mateiials will be wanted, 
and the law of supply and demand should operate to develop botli agriculture and industry 
But, of course, the store movement does not arrive at production at once, it gets there 
■v’a distribution and thrift and education in common sense business What stands in the 
way? The absence of any desire on the part of the educated classes (who alone can 
cake the lead) to initiate a store movement -kgain. Government will have to teach, 
persuade, organize, and supervise Have Government at present staff for all this vvork^ 
They have not 

Q 41 — In my opinion the tenancy laws of the province hamper ta a very 
dangerous extent the development of the co-operative movement In Germany, and m 
other countries which (like this province) are countries of small holdings, legislation has 
steadilv progressed towards and has reached ownership In Germany cultivating owner-, 
occupy more than 90 per cent of the cultivated area, in France thev occupy about 60 per 
cent Belgium IS, It IS true, a land of tenancy, but elsewhere (e^r, Roumania in iSGf) 
the movement is towards a peasant proprietary In the creation o^ a peasant prjoneta’'v 
military considerations play an important part, but it cannot be contradicted that in every 
country of small holdings co operation is the corner-stone of the developmen*' of agriculture 
111 our province we have the small holdings without the peasant proprietary, and though 
I would not go so far as to grant proprietary rights all at once, I do not see how vve arc 
to solve the various banking and credit problems before us units, vve confer, by legislation, 
upon all classes of tenants the unrestricted right of transfer in favour of the prni iry 
society Unless this be done, vve cannot tackle the all important question of existing 
indebtedness, and until that question is tackled nothing approaching the full benefits of the 
co-operative system can be gamed by the province I speak of the Central Provinces 
only, in Berar ttie position IS different, and there we can proceed and are proceeding 
to tackle existing indebtedness The point is that on the security of transferable 
rights in land money can be advanced lor long terms , on the other hand, on mere 
personal security, even though backed by unlimited liability, advances for long terms 
cannot be made without risks which no banker can accept Further, on the 
security of land mortgage bonds can be issued , and a mortgage bond converts a lock-up 
into a form of security which is fluid But for the insecurity of tenure (from the lender’s 
point of view) existing in respect of Central Provinces tenants, vve should not have been 
forced to invest more than Rs 10 lakhs outside the province, and even to lend money to 
other provinces which vve cannot use (with safety) ourselves A co-operative society is 
not a land-grabbing usurer, and the tenancy laws should foster and not hinder the 
growth of the co operative movement The Committee on Co-operation considered this 
particular question “ outside the scope of their enquiry ” True, it bristles with difficulties 
of an administrative nature But co-operation and lusecuiity of land tenure (once a man 
owes money to the malgusat) combined w ith restrictions on, or prohibitions of, the pledge 
of real security to the lender, do not go together If the co-operative movement is to 
uucceed, then the laws of the land must be favourable to it The industrial progress of 
this province will follow in the wake of the development of agriculture , the development 
of agriculture depends upon the cooperative movement, the cooperative movement 
depends upon sound finance , and sound co-operative finance on broad and fully effective 
lines there cannot be till the tenancy law is altered 
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Prestdent — Q You say in answer to one of the questions that the effects of the War 
have been baa for the co operative societies of small producers Have you satisfactorily 
eliminated the possibility of the War being a mere coincidence and the fact that ^the 
causes at work probably date much further back? — A They date much further back. I 
have already referred to the matter m one of my annual reports But for the War we could 
have struggled on We could have struggled on in an unsatisfactory way , but the War 
was the culminating factor m a succession of adverse influences 

Q My impression gathered in other provinces is that the co-operative system has not 
extended to agriculture fully and successfully and I should like to know ivhether that is a 
fair impression to gather ^ — A I think it is But the co-operative movement is compara- 
tively new in India, and co operation in agriculture is a difficult matter depending for its 
success on many things such as the state of general education, good roads, railway facilities, 
etc, etc Agricultural societies for supply and production appeared in Europe in i86p , 
but they did not appear in England till as late as 1900 

Q Eliminating the conditions due to the War could you tell us what are the causes 
of the difficulty of applying co-operation to the cottage industries? — A The real difficulty 
IS one which is felt all over the world Wherever there is a small society of producers 
(selling as individuals) there IS great difficulty in securing a sufficient margin of profit on 
sales On the other hand, in the case of a society of workers which sells as a body there is 
to be had a market for the goods in bulk The society of small producers fails to compete 
against the modern factory The society of workers is, as it were, itself a co-operal}ve 
factory and it does npt appear on the scene until modern industry ha^ appeared, ; e,, in 
countries in which industry is highly organized In the society of small producers each 
member sells to his particular middleman , and the influences of the factory are neit|^er 
^ulated nor challenged, the result being that the factory wins 
« 

Q The question then narrows into one of market Do you mean to say that results 
would not be satisfactory unless there is co operative selling ? — A I think the' question is 
one of market Given the market, co-operative sale would be most \aluable Such sale 
requires very expert organization 

Q Would sales agencies facilitate the matter in any way ?— ^ I think they would it 
the sales agencies could be helped by Government If we can protect cottage industries to 
the extent of producing and selling at a price which will yield a satisfactory margin of 
profit then there is scope for co-operative organisation Otherwise not 

Q Have yon seen the'sales agency at Caw npore?^ — A No 

Q Have you formed any opinion as to how sales agencies should be formp^, 
maintained 7 — A I have not been able to find a good opening for the formation 01 any such 
agencies in this province, and so I have not worked out details 

Q Would it not be well if some officer visited the sales agency at Cawnpore? — ■ 
A I have sent pien lo travel with the products of the co-operative societies , bu. the difficulty 
is' to find purchasers People who bought home spuns now prefer the cheaper factory-made 
article with its brighter colours and smarter appearance 

Q Do you think that bad tastes are setting in ? — A I cannot say that , but 

purchasers prefer the cheaper mill-made article, though it does not wear so long 

Q Now the number of weavers amounts to a very small f-action of the population 
and one wants to know ivhether they will have to be left to themselves or whether there is 
any real hope of saving them ? — A I think it is impossible for co-operative banks, pure 
and simple, to save them The problem is one for the State a banker I cannot use 
the money of private depositors in financing industrial societies which cannot sejl their 
products to advantage If Government steps in with a subsidy or a guarantee and does 
not mind whether it gams or loses, then co-operative banks and societies can help 

Q Do you think that there is any real hope of saving them from the technical side 
which will react financially ? — A 1 hey might be saved, perhaps, if they were organised oy 
experts from the bottom to the top into cottage factories and if they could be grouped 
together and if their methods and their products could be improved 

Q Do YOU mean to say that even from the technical point of view the case is not 
very hopeful?—^ I do not consider it is hopeful 

Q You say that you are making attempts to save them by introducing improved 
methods in the hand loom 7 — A We are doing our best One great difficulty concerns 
money We have no Government monej, and the matter rests largely in the hands of tjie 
non-official directors of the central banks These directors have had experience of the 
industrial societies and they now refuse to finance thpm 
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Q Can you say definitely whether, if the hand loom weavers were helped by experts 
from home with a view to improve their methods, and a good system of co-operatwe 
finance were provided, and the market conditions were improved, there is a balance of 
judgment in favour ot the policy now being adopted apparently tentatively by the 
Government? What is your opinion ? — A. From a strictly banking standpoint! should not 
recommend Government to attempt the task of financing cottage industries on a strictly 
CO operative basis 

Q, You think it 13 a hopeless task ? — A I think the attempt is doomed to ultimate 

financial failure, for it cannot be placed on a sound business footing, nor yet on a sound 

co-operative footing 

Mr A Chatiet'on — Q Don’t \ou think that in all our attempts to help the weaver 
by the introduction of improved appliances we hare lacked the necessary amount of 
experience and we want to make further experiments ? — A I have not the necessary 
expert knowledge to answer that question , but I think that all experiments ought to 
be made yvitli State money 

(P Do jou think it is yvorth while to incur the expenditure ?—A As an administra- 
tor I should say ‘yes ’ , but as a business man ‘ no ’ 

jp Do JOU think the attempt IS necessarily doomed to failure ^ — A I think that has 
been the experience in Germany and all oyer the yvorld The co operatne society of 
small producers is no good 

President It seems evident that the yvork noyv being done bv Goyenment is half- 

hearted and is limited to the emplojment of a casual expert now and then The practice of 
one province is not followed in another There is such a great variety of methods from 
province to province What I want to know is whether if one tackled the problem in 
right earnest there is anv hope of saving the people ? — 4 If you can turn thehi into so 
many societies of wo'kers, which are a distinct thing, then 1 saj definitely that though 
It will be a long and hard task there IS some hope If you are going to turn the weavers 
or other cottage artisans into co-operative societies of small producers then there is no 
hope I would not attempt a society of small producers at all there are groups of 
weavers in some of the towns who live separately in so many different hamlets 

Q Are they units big enough for jour purpose? — A Certainly 

Q Do you think that is the only really hopeful line along which work could be 
done?"^ Yes 

Dr E Hopktnson — 0 By village factories do you me in that the looms are collected 
111 one balding? — A Not necessarilv The weavers Incin certain specified weavers’ 
quarters and their houses are next door to each other It would be for industrial experts to 
saj' yyhether it is possible to leave the looms in their houses or whether they would have to 
work 111 a small factory under supei vision The village weaver in the rural tracts makes 
and sells his coarse cloth He does not compete with the nulls He sells in the local 
bazar which is probably a few miles off from liis home In his case it is largely a 
question of the family carrying on the trade from one generation to another, and selling to 
generations of other families There is, as it were, a good will attached to the faniilv 
business 

President — Q Will that last long ? — A I think it will hst for a long time It will 

last until communications become very much better than at present 

Mr A Chattel ton • — Q Is not the survival of these weavers due to the fact that they 
do not use the yarn which the nulls use ? — A I do not think so I think it is simply due 
to the fact that they are in a water-tight compartment at preseiff 

Mr C E LoiV — Q Is it not the case that in the Central Provinces the weavers have 
an additional handicap in that the demand for their goods is reduced to a minimum at 
certain periods of the year and that makes it difficult to finance on a basis which would carry 
them through ? — A That is exactly the case 

Q Is not the question of a free market also an essential difference between the agri- 
cultural societies and the societies of weavers ? — A That is the essential difference 

Q Are not the bulk of the weavers in the Central Provinces scattered ? — A I should 
say that the weaving population is scattered w ith the exception of centres such as Burhanpur, 
Jubbulpore, Nagpur, and Raipur If you go into any’’ one village you will find comparatively 
fewweavers We actually went into the question and we found that there were only I 2 vil- 
lages in a whole district where you could get ten weavers to register asaco operative society'. 

Q Do you think that the scattered workers offer a greater prospect of success than 
the concentrated groups of finer workers ? — A Ido not think so It would be a very 
difficult problem to deal with scattered workers 

Q Turning to other cases are there any successful societies of basket makers and 
ethers who have a freer market for goods? — A We have two successful societies of basket 
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makers and m each case they have left their trade and bought musical instruments with which 
they manage to earn more 

Q They are able to buy these instruments by loan from the central banks and they 
repay }—A And very quickly too 

Q Do you think that what is wanted is a free market ’ — A Yes 

Q What about the potters ? You have two societies ? — A I think they are going on 
all right 

Q That also narrows down into a question of free market ? — A It is all a question 
of free market as far as I, as a co-operative organizer and banker, am concerned When 
we have a free market there is no difficulty which ive find insuperable 

Q Supposing greater technical efficiency were secured by improving the methods of 
the weavers by the help of experts, do you think then that the weavers would be able to 
compete with the mill-made articles ? — A Ido not know I cannot venture to prophesy 
But I should anticipate that the mills could undersell the cottage weavers for long periods 
together 

Q Have you considered the question of developing the modus 7-^ A We have been 
into that question They are developing on lines of their own and they scarcely need such 
help as we are, at present, in a position to give 

Q The difficulty is apparently in regard to finance At present thej have to borrow 
at high rates of interest Do you think that a good banking system would help these 
people ? — A The town co-operative bank will help certainly, if each borrower can bring two 
crood sureties 

D 

Q Has the work of these town banks or urban societies been confined to trade or 
have they assisted industries ? — A I should say that they have definitely assisted industries 

Q Are there any societies of that type successfully working in the province, a bank 
helping small trades and industries’ — 4 We have had no time to turn our attention to 
that side of co-perative enterprise 

Q Do you think that banks like the Schulze Delitzsch banks would help ? — A I 
think they would be successful They are rather difficult to organise, but when organised 
they will, I believe, be successful 

Q Do vou think a bank of that type would help these mochis ? — A Yes 

Q In connection w ith the question of finding money to finance industries strictly speak- 
ing, as opposed to commercial loans, the system of bonds to finance mortagages on lands in 
Berar looks as if it might, if developed, assist in the financing of an industrial bank Could 
you give us a short account of how this system work^ ? — A First of all, the individual 
member of a society in Berar, as you know, has absolutely transferable rights in his land 
We make sure that he is in a position to grant a first mortgage, and then he mortgages 
Ins land to the society with power to remortgage to the central bank If an inaividual 
member defaults his society deals witn him If the society defaults the central bank may 
pursue the society and may enforce the unlimited liability of any one or more, or, indeed, 
of all the members, by sale of land or other property Then the central bank remort- 
gages to the provincial bank, which is the bank of issue for the bonds A mortgage 
bond is redeemable at six months’ notice on either side Bonos of Rs loo each are 
issued and sold to the public and they carry 6 per cent interest We can get deposit 
money at 5 per cent , and can therefore afford to lock up this 5 per cent money in a 5 or 4^ 
per cent first class and easily realizable security, because on the mortgage business we 
have a definite two per cent margin of annual profit In this way we provide immediate 
cover against possible notice bv holders for the redemption of their bonds From annual 
paymenis a sinking fund is formed for redemption of bonds on maturity, and as this 
accumulates it liberates the initial covering investment made for each series of bonds 

Q The amount of money held up is very large ’ — A It would be but for the con- 
version of the lock-up by the bonds I have a waiting list of private persons who will buy 
bonds to the extent of Rs 2 lakhs 

Q You havebeen working at this scheme for the last three } ears ? — A Yes I think 
that if vou want money for industries there is every prospect of your being able to float 
mortgage bonds provided that the margin of security is big enough and the bank of issue 
possesses public confidence 

Q Supposing an industry started and received a certain amount of money from an 
industrial bank, then do you think that in turn the industrial bank could float mortgage 
bonds on the security of that industry ? — A I tiiink so, if the bank carried enough weight 
with the public 
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Q Supposing the industry itself provided half its capital the remaining half might be 
floated in the form of mortgage bonds ?—^ I think that could be done, and that is 
exactly where a bank like the provincial bank could help as a bank of issue 

Q la it not the case that you have obtained very large sums for the co-operative 
societies without any Government guarantee ’—/I It is the case We have no Govern- 
ment guarantee at all 

Q You had no Government guarantee for your provincial bank although in a much 
wealtheir adjoining province it was considered necessary ? — A That is so 

Q What do you consider the attractiveness of cooperative deposits due to?— 
A First of all, there is the substantial rate of interest We can pay rates as high as 7 per 
cent for five years Then the directors of our central banks are the leading men of the 
localities they work in, and they carry the confidence of the local public They are men who 
have done an enormous amount of unpaid work Then i\e have the Government audit, 
and the Registrar’s supervision Some Deputy Commissioners also take an interest in 
co operative work There is undoubtedly an idea abroad that Government, even though it 
has not given any guarantee, is deeply interested in the welfare of the co-operative 
movement These facts induce a feeling of security 

Q There are two points of view People may think that if anything goes wrong 
Government will pay, and, on the other hand, there maj be the belief that Gove'nment 
will not allow things to go wrong because the Government organisation is efficient 
Which IS the one that weighs more? — A I cannot sav Personally I should say that the 
idea of the majority is that Government will not let things go wrong I have heard many 
people say that Government; could not afford to incur the odium of letting things go wrong 

Q Let us take an instance You have been Registrar for some time and people have 
come to have confidence in }our powers of management Supposing another Registrar 
came, do you think that he would get deposits so readily as you can?— ^ That is an 
extremely difficult question to answer in public > 

Prestdeni —Q You are willing to say that the personal element is a great factor ?— 
A I think it has great weight Mr Low understands the position 1 can scarcely describe 
it We have the backing of the Allahabad Bank although we owe no money to that 
bank , and all our doings are closely watched not only by that bank but by our depositors 
as well as our shareholders 

Q That means to say that by the selection of the proper officer people have come 
to place confidence in the banks? — A They have been told there is no Government 
guarantee Our connection with the Allahabad Bank is now of old standing It began 
in 1907 when I obtained the support of the late Mr Deans for our first central bank 
We obtained a cash credit of Rs 5,000 and we got it increased, in time, to Rs 15,000; 
and as confidence increased we got more When I raised the question of floating the 
provincial bank, I had already had experience of the Allahabad Bink and I went to 
the directors with credentials 1 met the Board and discussed the whole stheme wiih 
them Later on, I persuaded the directors to depute Mr Renwick for three months to 
tour with me and investigate our Central Provinces system 

Mr C h Loj) — Q Whatever the investing public may think much must depend 
On Government action ? Investors are attracted by the efficiency which thev tin ik is 
ensured by the Government control? — A I think so Among our biggest depo-itors are 
the directors of the central banks themselves We publish qmrterly statements, 
showing our financial position, m the Central Provinces Government Gazette. Fnat is 
done under the orders of the Government of Indn I think it serves to strength n th“ 
idea that Government does accept responsibilitv, implied if not express for the control 
of co-operative banks 

Q Among your directors are some of the biggest men in the province ? — A 1 here 

are ' 

Q You speak of the Raiffeisen and the Schulze-Delitzsch banks Would vou distin- 
guish between them briefly for the benefit of the members of the Co nraission ? — A In tae 
bchuIze-Delitzsch organization, as it now exists, limited liability is becoming more and 
more the general rule with share capital au 1 two sare'^ies fo- ever, loan, in the 
Raiffeisen system the whale basis of credit rests ultnnutely on unlimited liibilitv ml 
therefore, the primary society is confined to neiglibiars who knaw each oth_i In 
the Schulze-Delitzsch society neighbourship is not so essential as in the Riiffeisen so-'iety 

Q The difference then is that in the Raiffeisen system each man kno vs every other 
man and pledges his unlimited liability for him, and in the Sciinlze-Oehtzsch the li ibility 
of each member is limited and any one may stand security for any of the members as 
against the society 1 ' — A Yes, that is one of the main differences T he Schulze-Delitzsch 
organization is for short term industrial (middle class producer business), the Raiffeisen 
system for agricultural (long-term) credit 
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Q You have a general knowledge of co operation in India *^^l\hould 

are a^^ societies of the Schulze-Delitzsch type '"“g^j^^^e-lTelitzscli t\ pe There is 

s.~» - 

and there is caste behind the co-operation 

I do not look upon the matter as a business proposition but m P . 

c»^rfr:„r.T«a 

Prcsideni -Q I should like to know your pdgment on a speciaUa^j^of co-o jSlon 
which we have had before us lyias been cited as an in^^ members and the shares are 
in connection w'lth carpentr} ° ^ their ac-ount from the 

Rs 50 each and the capital IS Rs 2,650 Jhey have overdrawn them 

district bank by Rs 28.000 against which they have the society and it 

what these are worth The stock amounts to »2 months ^ ggf^^ instance of 

has apparentU not been saleable^ This has been quo . ^t ? 4 1 should say 

“ co operation among carpenters What would be v J ^ which it will be unable 
that the society is, most probably, fast drifting towards a position m which 

to get an) more credit 

g You don’t think it is a fair instance of “ successful co ml 7 look Vad ^oI 

difficult to sav unless you can see lor yourself on . ^tisfactorv ^ 

paper but on actual inspection its position may be found to be satista y 

O But what about the stock on hand ?—A It certainlv looks as though the mem 
bers are not able to sell it I do not know what sort of stock it is 

g It- IS mainly furniture ?—^ It certainly appears ^ ^ 

they have been unable to sell their stock and that they have accumulated 

vl/z- A Chatterton—g ^Mod^ can^be^sold’ easily and 

you exactly mean b) It?— ^ ^ ™ "f Wn? to such thino-, as tariffs and 

speedily and at a satisfactory profit I am not referring 0 => 

protection , u e ^ t-i i- 

g With reference to industrial co operation 1= not ‘^‘^ovem^^^^ metho'ds 

co operation cannot supply w hat is needed namely ao not think that is the only 
of working and managing the industry and so on workers These people had 

difficulty 1 may instance the case of a society of bell metal wo kers ^^ihe^se 

most detailed attention from the Industries Departnien w " , expert paid 

Industries He paid that society more than one visit , ^r -ho^s an^ e^xper^^^^ ^ 

much attention to the society, and he made various s &g education, and an 

but the members would not listen Narrowness of ou 00 these were abolished 

attitude of stupid suspicion are very real difficulties , an ev reasonable 

economies m production are of no avail unless products can be sola 

profit 1 L j 

g Our problem is to find out means for getting these ''“^^neffectiv^ ihe o°Lr 
The mere association of w'orkers in co operative socie les Pnroceed to tram a certain 
alternative is the creation of small hand factories ^ .““pj^ated classes and tram them 
number of the more intelligent workmen or bring in supervise and 

up so as to make them master mechanics and master "«^vers and s^on to ®up 

generally to direct the operations of vvh^^ Put 

want IS a man in charge who understands the particu ar with the assistance of the 

in charge and who would be*‘ father and mother to la > , i„ the 

State and ot State funds I should not import ou tsiders into the trade 

trade are the men you want to raise and tram 

g You allude to the creation of a class of master "tbmk 

gers and owners of small factories or associated group . „ _ onlv oossible remed\, 

that co-operation alone will produce such a class If co engaged in 

then I think that the cottage industries will disappear P ^ (.j,g industrial 

cottage industries are to be numbered-they or their ^ conjunction 

classes of the future, then I consider that the State must l-,p,no- expected from the 

with or independently of the co-operative banks Too muc ^ ^ p gf experts 

co-operative banks alone, and also. I venture to say. 0^010 members 

emploved b) Goveinnient and from the ignorant class of p p co-operative 

of co-operative societies are recruited It is futile to pi c 1 as it would be 

work and at once parade him as an expert It is almost as unreasonable 
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to appoint a Deputv Commissioner to be oublic analyst Go^ eminent cannot 
understand that the business of co operation is a constantly progressive and highK 
scientific business demanding detailed knowledge both of men and of things, and endless 
study Until that is understood the economic wants of this agricultural country will never 
oe provided for, and the development of industries will not follow, as it should, fast on 
the heels of the improvement of agriculture 1 

Pte^dent—Q You have seen a reference to the fact that certain witnesses have 
proposed to us the~formation of an industrial bank assisted or guaranteed by Government 
We have also had other proposals put before us which are rather difficult to carry out 
Could you (as an expert financier’^ help us with your ideas about an industrial bank ?— ,4 I 
have not yet had occasion to face the problem of an industrial bank, pure and simple 

0 [lave you any idea as to liow such banks in Japan are financed by Government i'— 
A. f hey are financed largely by monev from the Post Office Savings Banks at a small 
rate of inteiest 1 think it is at present three per cent 

O Could you give us any correct idea as to whethen such a system is feasible and 
also how it IS done in other countries such as Japan We have had many statements from 
several witnesses but tliey cannot be called accurate ? — A 1 will send Mr Low a copv of 
my' new book, and there you will find a chapter on Japanese methods 

Q Have you got any supplementary remarks’—/} No 


Witness No 157 

Mr G E'^ans, B A y Deputy Dit ector of Agttcultnre, Northern Cztcle, 
Jubbitlpo! e, Central Provinces 

n ritten E^^uUnce 

Owing to the short notice given and to pressure of work 1 regret that I have been 
unable to devote as much time as I should have liked to a consideration of the problaras 
involved 

Hnetly, however, I am of opinion that in these provinces the industry of paramount 
importance is that of agriculture It would probablv be best to concentrate on improving 
agriculture and its subsidiary industries The superior grades of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment will have to be greatly strengthened, if appreciable progress is to be effected within 
leasonable time 

VC Q II — Agriculture IS in a very backward state throughout these provinces, and this 
may be put down broadly to two causes, vis — 

(,) lack of knowledge, 

(2) lack of capital 

Better methods are being worked out and demonstrated by' the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, but progress in man/ directions is checked by the lack of capital Money is 
advanced at reasonable rales of interest to agriculturists by cooperative banks throuf^h 
then cvedit societies, and as a result the tenant can now , to a certain extent, purchase 
bcttei bullocks, implements, seed etc 1 he Agricultural Department in my circle has 
always worked in close connection with the Co-operative Department, and demonstration 
work IS primarily conducted in those parts in vvhieh the co-operative movement has made 
most headway 

Gieal progress has been made in the improvement of the seed supply by this means 
in the Sehora,tahsil and the Betul district, both tracts where the co operative movement is 
firmly established There a-e several thousand acres of selected wheat now sown bv' 
members of co operative societies in Sehora In Betul during the last few months 
1,300 maunds of selected wheat seed have been supplied by the Agricultural Department 
through the Betul central bank to co operative societies The difficulty in this connec- 
tion IS in the production of sufficient seed, for which the demand far exceeds the supply' 
JWore Government seed farms are urgently required 

The question of the supply of improved machines and implements has also receivea 
attention Certain types of cheap ploughs are stocked at selected central banks, and 
these depots have sold 1,325 implements valued at Rs 7,940 in the last two years This 
is quite apart from the implements sold from the farm depots 

A member of a society who wants a machine applies for a loan through his society 
from the central bank and can obtain it at once He can also get spare parts to replace 
breakages, 'as these are also stocked at the central banks The question of the purchase 
of more expensive machines, such as winnowers, by a society for the joint use of the 
tnembers is being urged and offers a promising field for progress 
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A credit bank cannot expect to do more than the above, and it is indeed a moot 
point whether the agency for the saW of implenients, etc, is not outside its legitimate 
Junctions In order to introduce better methods of cultivation, demonstration in the field . 

Will be necessarv, and it seems to me that an agricultural co-operative organisation 
worl mg in close connection nith, and supplementary to, the agricultural department will 
be necessarv^ Such an organisation must have funds and staff of its own, and might wok 
on separate "but parallel lines to the credit banks The District Agricultural Association made 
attempts in this duection, but are stagnating as they have no funds or staff and the 
members have no pecuniary responsibilities 

O \g — Great difficulty is experienced in obtaining reliable supplies of certain Demonstration 
mathines Special types of implements and machines have had to be designed to suit 
local conditions Ploughs of the right design arc now made for us by firms abroad, 
but other machines, such as winnowers, iron gur pans, iron mhotes, etc, etc, have to be 
made locally, and this presents great difficulty There is a good opening for a romp iny 
which will turn out tehablc machines of this sort 

At present, however, they an made by several small private firms, and the greatest 
difficulty IS experienced in obtaining a regular supply of machines up to sample My own 
opinion IS that such a workshop will have to be started in the first place by Government 
or with the help of a Government guarantee, and under the supervision of an agncultu-al 
engineer In a few years' time it should be possible to hand it over as a going concern 
to a companv Speaking for my own circle, wnich is purely agricultural, there appears 
to be no agency available to stare a workshop of this kind except Government 

Q 31 — Agricultural shows are held annually — ■ Exhibitions 

[i] at the divisional experimental fa'-ms at Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad , 

(?) in each district 

These shows, as a rule, create much interest and, in my opinion, help on our work a 
great deal The Agricultural and Co ope.ative Departments hold meetings at the same 
time, and in one or two of the more advanced districts prizes are also giv'en to encourage 
?nv local industries that may exist 

Q 63 — An agricultural engineer is badly reeded for these provinces He should Organisation oi 
be ’ll sucervising or advisory charge of any workshops that turn out agricultural imple- 
ments and machines, and should also have a staff of trained mistries w’hose serv ices “g® "3 aepart* 

should be available for repairing machines in the vllages The agricultural engineer 
would also advise as to the establishment of pumping plants for irrigation from wells, 
rivers, etc 

There IS a large amount of experimental work to be done in designing or adapting 
agricultural machinery and implements to suit local conditions This branch ot work 
should also be placed in charge of the agricultural engineer 


Q 8g — A system of Government certificates of quality should be established for cotton CeiliEcat* of 
and pann hemp 111 particular quality 

In the case of cotton, the Harda market formerly held some reputation as producing 
cotton of superior quality Rough short staple cotton was railed by enterprising dealers 
to Harda on purpose to obtain the Harda mark and so get the better price As 1 result 
Harda cotton no longer has a good name 

V 

Asa consequence of all this, it is impossible to introduce a better staple cotton as 
we have found that quality as a general rule is accompanied by a slightly low er yield 
Unless the cultivator can get a premium on his better staple, therefore, it pavs him better 
♦o grovv the bigger yielding rough varieties . 

Sann hemp is an important product in the Satpuras and, as it is not particular as to its 
requirements and vv ill grovv on poor soils and is a good rotation crop, from an agricultural 
point oi view, it is a crop to be encouraged Jubbulpore sann, however, is not in such good 
repute as il used to be, and manv complaints have been made from both the Calcutta and 
London dealers of the amount ot dirt present and also of the uneven fibre due to careless- 
ness in retting III the small local markets which I have visited it was noticeable that 
there was very little higher premium paid to the grower for bright clean sann The local 
dealer, when making up his bales for Calcutta, puts a little clean fibre on the outside and 
inferior stuff in the middle and gets the price of good fibre for the whole 

The cultivator is not theretore encouraged by a good premium to produce cleaner 
Sore The question of the mud percentage in sann hemp certainly requires attention 


Q 110 — For the aevelopment of the agricultural industry in the Central Provinces General 
it will ne necessary to immediately strengthen the staff of the Agricultural Department 
The demand for assistance from the public is now very great indeed, and it is already 
practically impossible for the present meagre staff to extend operations We have no 
reserve staff whatever to fall back on in case of casualties 
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Presidenl — Q In aiiiwei to ijuustion 19, you tolJ us tint plouj;lib ul olbcr aijricultur j 1 
impkments arc being iiwac b\ se\c.nl biiiall priv itu firms, ind that they cannot meet the 
demand for uniform quality Von think that Government ouglit to start a uorhjliop, or 
that a aaorkshop ought to be started with Governmint guiruitee,it neecsiarr Whit 
about the old question ot i tilting into pn\ ite enterprise here \re a\e going to be i et with 
that’— v-i 1 im rather 111 f ivouf of sucli in industry b„iiig st irled mill a ‘'iove'nment 
guarantee You would haae to have samething of th it sort befo'e vou couhl start it 

Q Even if Government gu iranteeii, it would be to partienlar funis and the littk ' nes 
w ould be cut out ? — J there aie virv few little firnis making them Wean getting ino^L 
of onr mitenil from ibroad We Inve ha] to design all our ploughs and reapers to suit 
local conditions I consider crdin try English ploughs to ho absolutely useless m tins 
country, and we eannot get them made up to the reqiiind qu itiLv m India, or at a sintible 
price, therefore we handed ove the design-, to firms in Lugland, and they re m ikmg 
tlicm to our p itterns N’ow th it tin import is slopped, w’e eannot get them 

Q 1 here are several engineering lums in ihiseouutry have none of tiiem been taeklul 
on Ihib point’ — 1 ! was thinking more ol certain improved implemeiiU like winnowing 
inadmies which are ma le largely of wood and shei I iron It is the freight that r uses the 
puces of bulky nnehiiies in the Central Proviiiees If such implemeiils are imjiortcd 
the price IS almost prohibitive on aeeonnt of tlie freight 

Q In the Central Provii ccs alone thcri would be a snflieient market to keep one f ictory 
111 full operation? — 1 can give vou figures foi nn circle, whieli is a poor one In the lost 
two years I sold 2,865 macliiiics etc, \ ilued at Rs 28,630, and that in spite of the .act 
that I had great diflaeulty in getting supplies Last yeir (or wmiiowiug macluiies done, 
avi had orders for several hundreds but could not supply them 

Tw enly -eight tlioiisand would not be much of 1 turnout tor anv shop-'— d file 
onlv advertising medium is the Agricultural Department, which is understated 

<3 The facts would not be suflleient to warrant starting a firm • I They would luve 
to make other implements as well 

, 1 /r C £ L010 — Q You sav you hid in order loi s.ver d hundred w innowing maemn-s 

W innow ing machines run about Rs taoeich If you liaJ a free supply of reapers, how 
manv do you think vou would have sold ’ — I One of the things against i ritlier intncilc 
machine like a reaper is tliat vou hav< got to tcacli people hovv to iise tlieni , and, 
secondly, you have to supply spare parts \ou would have to arrange for depots at v irious 
places 

Q Assuming that that could be arranged, hovv many do you think you could sell’ — 

I think you wo lid sell down in the iloshangabad Division probabh 100 a >ear 

Q They were priced it Rs 250’ — 1 Acs 

Pfestdciii — Q After the first year would the sales continue / Two years betore 
the war started I obtained a consignment of 30 and exhibited tliem ?t the agriculturil show 
and received orders for 33 in one day That was mostly from the Nerbudda Division ind 
the Native States round about 

M> C E Low — O The diihcultv m the Jubbulporc Division is thit so muett gram is 
nioed with wheat t they won’t touch gram ? — d Yes Belorc you get reaping machines 
vou want better cultivation Tlie lields are so rough and so small in manv cases 

P>eside>J — Q A''ou Inve not made a proposal of tins kind to Government ? — A I have 
sent It up dcim officially to the Director, and have mentioned it in niv Annual Report 

Q You have not gone further and indicated the amount of capital that would be ri- 
quired ? — A No 1 don’t led that I am specially qualified to do so This branch of vvort 
ought to be taken over by an agricultural engineer 

Q That leads the way loyoiir suggestion that you ought to have an agricultural engineer 
supplementing your scientific experts at present , and generally you are of opinion that 
the agricultural staff might be lery largely increased ’ — A Yes, that is so 

Q In answer to the last question you say, VVe have no reserve staff whatever to fall 
back on in case of casualties ” Would this be strengthened by’ the lurther anpointnient 
of senior officers from Europe, or by a mere increase ol subordinate staff ’ — A Both senior 
officers and a subordinate staff 

Q Can you indicate any scab on which vou would like to enlarge’— 4 We want one 
Deputy Director at least for each division ^ 

Q Ihose are also the views of Mr Clbuston I— A A’es, I believe so, the matter has gone 
up lo Government, but has been held up on account of the war 
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O When it comes to bringing ) our staff up to something like what you have reasonable 
liope"to expect in India, your agriculturists would completely out-number your scientific 
exnerts like the agricultural chemists? — A Yes 

Q Do you think their work would be of a kind that would justifj their being greatly 
in excess I think so 

Q In other words, 3 our Agricultural Department will become a department of agricul- 
ture with a few' scientific experts attached , I mean by that, limited specialists somewhere 
of the order of 80 per cent agriculturists and 20 per cent specialists? — A Yes 

Q 1 he reason I am asking this is with reference to the discussion that took place in 
Nagpur, where it was indicated that scientific specialists have the same opportunities of 
rising to the top posts as agriculturists, but if they were completel)' out-numbered by 
agriculturists, and the department took a tone of pure agriculture, I suppose those 
scientific specialists would feel themselves rather out in the cold ? — A I suppose they would 
If you take the case of the agricultural chemist, I think you would have to have an Im- 
perial Agricultural Chemist in a much better position than at present He w'ould be the 
man in control, and this w'ould be the post to winch the provincial chemist might ultimately 
hope to rise to 

Q Could you hope that the agricultural chemist would ever be Inspector General of 
Agriculture? — A I think it possible 

Q Won’t it be more likely that the head man will be an agriculturist ? — A I think 't 
more likely 

Q If that be so, don’t you think it might be just as well to run your Agricultural De- 
partment as a body of agriculturalists, borrowing from an appropriate Imperial Department 
the specialist that you want, tor long periods, and even in the provinces borrowing your 
chemist from the Chemical Department, etc ? — A I think it might work satis factorilv As 
a matter of fact the agricultural botanist and the agricultural cnemist are more or less 
specialists in their own lines 

Q And consequently, he would not ordinarily' be appropriately senior agriculturist m 
India? — A In my position as Deputy Director, what 1 feel most is that I have several 
official superiors to help me in my administrative work, but I have absolutely no one to 
ad/ise me in my technical work, and I feel it a great deal It is not the case at home 
where you have a number of experts near by to help you At present our Agricultural 
Abviser is not an agriculturist 

Q Vou think that there IS room to form in India a distinct Agricultural Department 
composed of wnat we know to be agriculturists — men capable of knowing enough of the 
different sciences to apply them to agriculture ? — A I think so There is a department of 
that type in America 

Q We are thinking of what might be the ideal in a country that is new and developing 
The ideal, however, is not the most practical form Now we have reached thiS size ot 
department in India, you think it time to consider a sub-division of experts? — A I think it 
will be necessary 

Q You would have a more compact department , men with common ideas, and the senior 
man, presumably also the most distinguished man, would form your natural guide n policy 
This would not necessarily disturb the long periods that a particular agriculturist would 
devote to provinces ? — A No 

Mr C E Low — Q Have you any experience of cotton markets in your circle, or 
what was till recently your circle ? — A I have had a certain amount of experience in Harda 
and Khandwa, 

Q Will you describe the system in those cotton markets — how the market is oiganised 
and how the cotton is sold ? — A I know the Harda and Khandwa market Carts of kapas 
are brought direct into the ginning factory, and the manager usually has to buv several 
hundred carts a day He has no time to look at the cotton properly He looks at the 
outside and briefly handles the kapas and gives the cartmen his money on the spot 
He has no time to realh study the class of cotton I have known many cases, especially m 
Khandwa where the cart loads have trequentlv been found to contain stones in the middle 
of the kapas to bring up the weight Ihe cartmen got their price without detection That 
system puts a premium on anything like quality' You cannot get any premium on quality 

Dr E Hofkimon — Q Is the cotton sold to the ginning factory? — A Yes, in those 
parts the cultivator brings his carts direct to the ginning factory and gets his money on the 
spot 

Mr C E Low — Q You know the svstem in the cotton market in Berar, by which a 
very large proportion of the cotton sold goes direct to the market before going to the 
ginning factory Is there anything like that in Harda? — A In Harda it is how'ever a fact 
that the cultivators bring their carts direct to the ginning factory 
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Q In the Khandna market? — A It is the same there 

Q Do you know enough of the Berar cotton market system as to pass an opinion as to 
whether what is going on in your ciicle is the same as that going on in Berar? — A I can- 
not say 

'Vou consider the present system bad? — A Yes, distinctli bad 

Q What would jou consider the s'^stem which }Ou think profitable {• — A I should not 
care to make a statement off hand Cotton is not an important crop in mv circle 

Q How far IS local labour adequate for agricultural purposes ? — A It is absolutely in- 
adequate at certain times of the year For instance, in the wheat tracts for the last two or 
three years, there have been large losses of wheat because growers have not been able to 
haivest and winnow their crops before the monsoons Last year a considerable proportion 
of thi. crop in the Jubbulpore district had not been winnowed before the monsoon came 
The monsoon was of course rather early last year 

O That is a state of affairs which is tending to gt.t very much worse during the time 
you lia\e been in India ^ — A Yes It has been s'lgbtly relieved lately since the war started, 
owing to the curtailment ot labour on public works As soon as the war is over, ic will 
become as acute as ever more particularly is this the case wheie we are trying to introduce 
bet tei methods of cultivation which require more hbou- Increased labour for instance is 
required for irrigated land There are some tracts in the Jubbulpore Division which 
are now' commanded by irrigation, but at present labour is absolutely inadequate Govern- 
ment will probably liav e to initiate some system of colonisation for these irrigated areas 
or we shah never be able to make progress quicklv 

O Agriculture usually has fiyst claim on a man so far as his own holding is concerned ? 
—A "Ves 

Q And anv thing that industrial concerns get is what is left over’ — A E'cept just 
round the big towns like Jubbulpore 

Q My question arose out of the fact that w'e were talking to the manager of a cement 
facton, and he inforrred us that most of his labour was local, and it appeared to be very 
laigely cithe'- cultivators or agricultural labourers He explained the difficulty he felt iii 
getting labour at this particular season of the year during the harvest ? — A They will have 
that difficulty always In October and November it is very difficult to get labour, and also 
in the hot weather at rabi harvest 

Q What does the agricultural labourer in this district get ? — A He is earning between 
three and four annas per day It •>11 depends At harvest time vou may have to pav as 
mueb Re t per day 

Q Do vou know how much f-at is in excess of what thev got before vou came to this 
division 12 or 14 years ago?— ^I You used to get them at harvest time for 4 annas 

Q That included the grain thev receive in part payment?— \es, if vou work it 
out ai cash 

Q And vou allow for what thev steal’ — A That doesn’t allow for what they' steal 

Q You had a difficultv in regard to the making of ploughs by Calcutta engineering 
firm-' Were the difficulties due to bad casting and inefficient tempering’ — A Yes 

Q Yon can get Eng'ish-made ploughs tempered on one side ? — A We have the Meston 
pkiiigh of which 've are selling several hundreds annually, chiefly for rice work A Calcutta 
film stalled making these ploughs, and we commenced an agency for them on the farms 
R'>nsomes, Sms and Jeffrie also made this plough, which thev were able to land at 
Ji bbulpore and sell at 8 annas dearer than the Calcutta firm I could not sell any of that 
firm's ploughs as the cultivators refused to touch them 

Q In spite of the fact that you tried, as far as possible, to push the sale of Indian-made 
goods?— ^ Yes 

Q They are also unable to make the detailed castings of complicaied machines ? — 
A Ye'-, cogs and things of that ^ort, or rather they do not make them as I suppose it is 
not worth their while 

Q And where they do make them, they' require so mucli finishing off afterwards ? — 
A They don’t last In the English and American-made machines, the cog wheels last for 
years We had to get the cog wheels from Cawnpore two years ago, and the cogs wore out 
111 one season Some of the old machines originally sent from America are still going 
strong, and have been working for 15 years The wood-work has been renewed, but the 
cogs ?’-e still serviceable 

Prcside-xt — Q Are there any patent rights in connection w ith these agricultural imple- 
ments, which would clash with you- proposal to have a factory here ? — A In the monsoon 
plough there is one particular part which has given a lot of trouble, and the local mistnes 
are copying that part for their ploughs It is not. I believe, patented in India I saw a- 
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case mentioned in the Punjab, in coniiectioir uith the Raph reaper 

there are copying one particular part, and the Go%ernment resolution said there Mas 

transgression of patent rights 

Q Is the Rajah plougln patented plough?— ^ I don’t knoM whcthei it is pa^entca 
in India 

O They Mould take steps to take out i patent if you manufactured these ploughs on a 
large~scalc in India ?->I There has been no trouble about that up to the present 

Q A local mi=try would not be Moith prosecuting, but I 
factory ? — A Burn & Co ■’s Meston plough is almost exactly the same as 
N plough, both made by different firms 

J/i C n LO'U—O Will you describe what process 
a iitM design like that of the monsoon plough , hOM’ do you succeed in ge ing a & 

A When I took over charge at Hoshangabad I found a large collection o p Amenra 

from nil parts of the world bv various people in the past, from firms m 

and England As used to be the case, India Mas the dumping grounc 0 1 j.'t 

machmen The\ Mere bought teiy often by rich zamindars, an , , 

useless, not being designed to meet local conditions I had tried a es P » 

detail, and got in rry mind’s eye M hat I M anted, but not being a mec aiiic, 

make them my'selt , so I M-rote to Messrs Ransonie, bims and jeffnes P come 

who M as then touring the Morld He h?d never been to India, and as e He 

Bombav He stayed with me fot ten days, and we tried some o le p g 
Mcnt aMav Mith the blue print of this plough in his pocket 

Q Is that patented ? — A I suppose so It is not made in Indii 

Q In a case of this kind, Mould it be Morth considering 
a firm to set up its Morks on a Government guarantee ? A 1 tnin v 
They Mould take up agency Mork as Mell 

Q 1 he question of agency interferes with anv firm now in India A You 

I suggested a Government M'orkshop is because a lot of adv^tising is hHH,sniiths 

have also to employ mistries to go round and repair machines There ar 
as a rule and the ordinary ryot has not seen a spanner or any imp emen y ... 

IS lathei an uphill task at present, and it is more or less Governmen s w ^ p 
busiress on a sound footing and gue it i fair start 

<2 The guarantee is only a guarantee that Government will undertake 
themselves or sell through the Agricultural Department a certain num P „ „ 

certain other implements Do y ou think that ,s practicable ? -A I should think that is quite 

practicable for the whole of the Central Provinces 

P lint being so, what control would you have over prices which they 
A I don’t think they would be in i position to dictate terms If price vv a 

people would not buy the machines 

Q But prices might be' too high and yet the people may buv gogg" n'orni'eau 

of prices that are so high that people could not afford to buv them have to 

that they would be charging twice as much as they need charge > 

keep the’r prices down for the first few years before people vvoulcl uy 

Q \ou, atany rate, know the present prices of ^ has t^one 

started prices have gone up to anything hi e 50 or 75 per cent an o 

down a good deal in consequence 

Q 1 hat would be under control by importation, because having more 

with comparatively cheap labour, it is probable they might be ^ P ,^hat orofil they 
profit than they wLld be justified in making?-^ I ^^ould let ^ S 

can It ,s a Lv industry, and ' don’t think there is any need for control to start 

with 

President —P It is all very fine if a ryot cannot afford to 
to pav Rs 9, and Uie article might be sold at Rs 5 , the ryot is still temg oone by K 4 ^ 

A I don’t mean a permanent guarantee, but a guarantee to start e s \ 

Q No firm has ever made a proposition of that kind to you ? ^ IlmuW do it 1 

talk, not a complete proposal They suggested putting up the capi , 
they got a guarantee from Government, or perhaps a loan 

<2 The other plan would be less likely to be challenged , the only question is the 
question of the price as the number of articles made may be very vane 

Mr C.E Low—q In view of the shortage of f 

that there is a big future tor agricultural implements I recognise t a , , would be a 

tion, for rvh.ch lo have no labonr-sa„»g ajpl.ancos Do you thmk tk' 1 “'“' 
big one ? — A I think so, but you want better communications y =. 

machines about at present 
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g Communications ire CbpCLially bad in the Jubbulpore district ’ — d Very bad 

Q "liou have practically no roads — 4 Nor carls 

Q Your proportion of carts to ploughs is loucr here than inyw here else ?— d Yes 

Q How \ould you work this S)stcin of Go\crnmcnt eerlihcatcs of quality for raw tex- 
tiles, referred to in \our answer to question — /I I suppose we would have to have 
Government Inspectors, and big central markets 

Q You have got to get )Our markets first ^ — yf Hi it is so, at Ivliaiidwa and Harda 
for instance you would have to have markets 

Q Generally speaking, do von think the marketing s)stcin here is satisfactory for 
agricultural produce 111 general’ — I Not absolutely satisf letory 

g I leave out of consideration the fact tint manv cultivators have to sell to partieiiiar 
purch isers, owing to the tmaiici d relations between them, but apait from that, iiid vvlicrc 
a man is at liberty to sell, you consider he docs’nt get the price he should iii most cases ’ — /, 
That IS the case m the Jubbtilpore Division, ihnost every vv here But 11 the Ifosh ingsbad 
district they ire very inurh more ailvanced in eertain products, particularly vviieai and 
oilseeds flic qi ahty is well maintained nul they get their price there, it, the co iqulilioii 
IS keen 

g Is tiiere a market. Ill the strict sense of the word’ — -i fhere are Government 
markets as in Berar A man with a good <]ua!ity wheat will however usu illv get a premium 
on his quality 111 the Iloshaiigah.aJ District 

g But there is 110 supervision for the control ot those markets bv any bod', uul no 
means of detecting and punishing inalpraetiees ?— J None at all, simpU theciicck ot com- 
petition As regards cotton m Ilarda, there is an amalgamation of the ginning faetories 
Last year the Japanese bough* the whole crop They had a private arrangenieat vv ith the 
local gins 

g Will you describe, for the iiuonuatioii of the members of the Commission, the iiumier 
in w hich tile ryot sells his crop 111 the fubbulporc district ^ — f 1 lie mam crop that is sold is 
wheat, the money-making erop 1 he eultivator sells to a Lolla who comes round fromvillagc 
to village with hack ponies He generally evehangos his crop for other articles, such as 
sugar, spices, cloths lie seldom gives cash I he Lall i sells to other middlemen, and the 
latter sell to the exporters The result is tliere ire no carts m the villages uid the 
cultivator oocs not take his produce into the market and coiiscqueiilly does not get the 
proper price for his produce 

g Do you think the market oucslion of suflicient import inee to guarantee its being 
taken up systematically and an attempt made to introduce a more organised svstem ’ — 1 
There has been much talk about improving staple in the Punjab ihe only way they 
introduced American cotton was by holding Government auctions It will be absolutely 
impossible for us to improve the staph of eolloii until the superior qualities get i better 
premium, because the coarser qualities alvvavs yield better 

g Would the existing premium 111 the m irket at Bombav be effective for vour 
purpose?— 1 1 don't think it would as the middleman makes the proht 

Q You mean the greater values arc not siifficienlly divided between long .and short 
staple cotton ? —A Not when it has reached the cultivator I vrorked it out on Bun cotton 
and tried to sell on the basis of my results to the Tapu Mills , they promised me one thing 
but did not pay the real difference in price to the cultiv ator who eouscqu»utly went 
back to the bigger yielding short staple 

g Suppose you get the Bombiy price as reallv clTcctivc as in the ease of the Empress 
Mills, would it be enough to paj people to g'-ow the long staple cotton ? — J I think we can 
breed a much better staple than wc have at present YVe want a proper Organisaton to 
make It possible to establish it however The Bun cotton in the Burhanpur talisil yields 
one maund per acre of kapas, less than desi cotton If wc got the Bombay price, it would 
pay cultivators to grow it 

Q The baling of sann hemp , was that pi aetised before you came to this circle ? — A Yts 

g Have you seen the way lu which the sann hemp trade has sprung up m any fresh 
places ? — A I know the Chappara market and that at Kcolaree 

Q How IS it organised there? — 1 Growers bring their cartloads of libre in and receive 
cash per cart The middleman manipulates the fibre 

g The better the fibre the more it lays itself open to dishonest adulteration , wont’ 
alley pay a better price?— d The extra weight of the mud makes a lot of dilTereuce I 
believe the Hemp Dealers’ Association in London have had to take action about this 
The Board of Trade have insisted on the cleaning of the fibre Irom the mud The dust 
shaken out during the dressing processes rendered the air in the factories detrimental to the 
health of the operatives 
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Q Are any of the larger and more enlightened firms who deal m sann hemp represented 
up country, close to the buying points ’ — A I think so, and they have their Indian agents 

Q But are those agents of a type that is sufficiently enlightened to give a price for 
quality’ — A I don't think so From what I ha\e seen, such agencies want to be put on 
a better basis Sann is a very valuable crop 

Q You think it good but that it requires evpanding, and that there are facilities, jiro- 
vided~"you got price for quality ’ — A Ihe retting arrangements are absoluteh inadequate, 
but we are trying to work out processes of retting in vats 

President — Q Is sann hemp grown mainly for green manure’ — A No all for fibre 
The price of seed is so great, greater than that of wheat, that it is doubtful if it could pay 
to grow it for green manure 

Hon'dle Sir R N Mookerjee —Q With reference to jour answer to question 63, 
don't you get small help from the Public Works Department No , thev have got so 
much work of their own that they have no time 

Q They have got workshops and could do little repairs’— yi The repairs required are 
all out m the villages, such as for oil engines for pumoing and things of that sort, and it 
means that at present you must have men going out to inend these things, into the villages 

Dr E Hopktnson — Q A great deal of flax is grown in this part of the province’ — 
A As an oil seed 

Q Has experiment been made in growing for fibre i—A We have carried out a num- 
ber of experiments We have been trying to combine the two, and have made a very large 
series of experiments with both Dutch and Russian seed, but it does not pay We earned 
out these experiments in collaboration with the Fibre Expert from Bengal 

Q And jou came definitely to the conclusion that flax could not be grown for fibre 
purposes?—^ Not under our local conditions It might give a fair ci op for one year but 
IS uncertain and you would have to import seed at regular intervals as it deteriorates 

Q I think the same difficulty has not been met m Bihar or Assam }—A In Bihar they 
had an expert from Belgium for five years You have got the planters there who would 
take the matter up at once if there was money m it Our climatic conditions here are not 
suitable for the production of this fibre The cold weather is very dry, and the hot 
weather comes verj early We have retted a lot of this Russian fibre and the percentaoe 
of tow was very high indeed The fibre was inclined to be brittle 

Q Have the results been published Yes, in the Agricultural Reports about five 
or SIX years ago 

Q In reference to the question about long staple cotton, can you say that you have 
made a specific investigation in the case of cotton of particular quality, where you have 
taken not the Bombay price but the Liverpool price? — A All these cottons are ^rown m 
consultation with the Imperial Cotton Specialist and he has sent several of these'* samples 
home to Liverpool The Liverpool prices are even better than Bombay 

Q In those cases which you have investigated, taking Liverpool prices and making 
allowances, is that not a more profitable market ? — A If we get the market all right, but the 
cultivator does not get the extra price at present ° ’ 

b 

Q The whole difficulty is a question of marketing’ — A If vve could o-et the marketin«- 
we might make progress ^ 

Q Do you not think that Government might give assistance to marketintr ^ Yes, 
I should like to see it 

Q Assuming that Government cap not give assistance, are there not organisations 
within the Empire which can and will do so?~A The British Cotton Growers' Association 
has done something 

It exists for that sole purpose ^ It gave us some money to grow cotton and 
carry out experiments 

Q There jou have an organisation for the sole purpose of increasing the growth of 
cotton within the Empire ? — A However good the prices are in Liverpool, unless the culti- 
vator gets his share he won't grow the belter staple cotton 

Q M) point IS, have proper steps been taken to ensure the marketing of a better 
quality of cotton to the best advantage? — A We have had private arrangements with 
the Empress Mills , they purchased a certain amount of our long staple cotton 

Q Do the Empress Mills buy at competitive prices? — A No, nothing has come of it. 

Q What have you in view?— A The difficulty is to get a sufficiently large area, 
^rown before you can get a fair offer for a new quality of cotton. 
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President — Q Supposing >00 improve your transport facilities , would not that 
be a first step?— ^ No, you want to get a local market organised for purchasing the 
new variety 

Mr C E Low — Q Is not what is wanted this, , simultaneously estabhsning a 
decent marketing system with punishment for marketing offences , and in the second 
place, until these improved varieties cover an area which would give a free natural 
market, get official assistance from the department, or from some trade organisation to 
purchase at fair prices? — A Yes 

Dr E Hopktnson —Q I put it another wav , are not influences actually at 
work which tend to prevent cotton grown in India coming into the world’s market? — ■ 
A 1 cannot say Another point is that ive have not really tackled the question of long 
staple cotton properly We have simply been trying outside varieties, American cottons 
and cottons from Cambodia ana Egypt, etc What we have to do is to breed cotton ourselves 
in India, under local conditions Our climate is different from up-country, for instance 

Q You started by saying that it Liverpool prices could be obtained, the long staple 
cotton which you can grow would be a better proposition^ — A What I meant to saj was 
that if you want to start the thing we have got to get nearer the yi^ld of the local 
cotton, and not rely too much upon the difference in prices I don’t think we have 
gone into that matter sufficiently If we had got a better price for Bun cotton, we 
might possibly have established it We want to breed much better yielding cotton than 
Bun however Even if we did breed better staple cotton, it W’ould be difficult to establish 
it on the market You would probably never get the same yield as for local short staple 
cottons 

President — Q Supposingyoucan grow the cotton whicliyou prove can be grown on a 
small scale, supposing that the market facilities were clear, t e^ there was no special 
difficulty in marketing your long staple cotton , would it pay the ryot then to grow that 
variety , would you get in a free open market a sufficiently different price to make it 
worth his while to grow? Is the difference m quality sufficient to warrant it’— ^ I think 
it could be done I don’t think we have got the variety yet We want to do more 
research work in that line 

Dr E Hopktnson — Q Are you proposing further research w'ork’— ^4 Yes 

Q Do you not think it would be better to sell under some better s)stem of mar- 
keting? — A That would have to go concurrent!} Even if we did get a good variety it 
would be difficult to establish it 

Q Leaving aside the world’s market altogether, we were told by the highest authority 
in Cawnpur that they would welcome any amount of cotton with long staple Are we 
to deduce from what you say that it is all very well for them to say they would welcome 
It, but they won’t pay a propei price? — A That is one thing, but I think the reason is that 
although they might have got a fair price for Bun, it has not proved really suitable 
In some seasons it will give you a good crop, but taking it season by season, it cannot 
compare with the local variety in anything like outturn and hardiness, therefore we 
have not got to the stage when we have a variety that we can recommend in respect to 
yielding characteristics We have not got far enough in our research work 

President — Q In a case of this kind would it not be feasible for the Government to 
undertake to buv a new v^ariety, whether cotton or anything else, which would yield more 
to the ryot tinder fair conditions ? At the recognised market rate cost of transport ? — 
A I think it would, once you have gone carefully into the matter and threshed it out 

Mr C E Low — Q Has that not been done in several other provinces by Govern- 
ment? — A In Madras and Bombay it has been done, and that was the foundation 
of American cotton in the Chenab Colonv 

Dr E Hopktnson — Q You know that they are actuallj importing American cotton 
into the market ? — A Yes, thev have been importing it for a long time 

Q You have good hope of putting a stop to that in the course of time? — A We hope 
to As a matter of fact, the cultivators are getting such a good profit for any sort of cotton 
that they don't mind what thev grow That is really at the bottom of the whole thing 
If the cultivators really clubbed together, they would get a good price, but as a matter of 
tact, the price of cotton has been verv good for years, and it pays better than other crops. 

Q You mentioned a short time ago that you were in communication w ith Mr Leake 
at Cawnpur I want to ask how does that communication come about — in the natural 
course of your duties ? — A I know Mr Leake personally, and have seen his cotton, and not 
being contented with the local cotton I asked him to send some of his selections down to 
me for trial 
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Q Have you enquired what is going on in Sind and the Punjab ^ — A I sent a lot of my 
own wheats to Sind and the Punjab and I have sent several hundred maunds of selected 
wheat to Bundelkhund We are ahvajs interchanging views 

Q Do V ou find that other agricultural experts are ready to interchange views and get 
to know what you are doing ? — A Yes, they are aUva_,s corresponding with me 

Q Do you think the system of inter-communication is now quite satisfactorv ^ — A I v 

think so I have had no difficulty at all Much of my correspondence is D O 1 think 
that has very largely come about by holding the Boards of Agriculture, where vve have 
a chance of meeting each other I attended the last meeting two years ago That is 
one of the mam functions of a Board of Agriculture 

Q I think at the last meeting the first thirg that was done was to abolish the Pio- 
gramme Committee ? — A I don’t think the programmes were of very much use Yo j cannot 
criticise without seeing a man’s work on the spot 

Q Is there any means of preventing overlapping? — A That can be done by the 
Agricultural Aaviser 

Q Have you pubhsed anything yourself 5 — I have written several articles for the 
Pusa Journal 

Q Are those articles subject to any sort of editing 5 — ^ The Journal edited by the 
Agricultural Adviser, the Bulletins and Memoirs are edited by the Committee Mv articles 
have appeared without alteration 

Prestdent,-r-Q Aren’t there many cases of results obtained that you have not worked 
up to the stage that you considered to be suitable for special purposes, and yet are valuable 
and suggestive to other workers? — A Yes, there are 

Q In that case the Imperial Agriculturist should keep the different provinces in touch, 
because he would not be in a position to write long letters to somebody m Madras or 
Bombay giving him tips l—A All our work is really published from the different agricultural 
stations If the man wanted anything he would write to me direct 

Dr E Hopktnson —Q I understand that you have definite scientific results which you 
are prepared to publish, but which you will not publish under present conditions ?'S-^ 1 he 
Central Provinces Department of Agriculture can publish them We publish our own 
bulletins, which are circulated all round India 

Prestdent —Q That is not my point \ on reach a stage which gives suggestive results, 
but are overloaded with other vvorl and cannot follow up these results You have got a 
line which ought not to be dropped, and which vou intend to take up when you have time 
If the Inspector-General were actively’' in communication with you, he would know of these 
things, and would get somebody else to take them up 

Dr t Hopkinzon — Q I understand that you have published things in the Central 
Provinces bulletins, vvhich, m your opinion, would be more suitably published in the Pusa 
bulletin? — A Not necessarily I have had no trouble with Pusa about publishing my 
results Most of the things I have been working on are of primary importance to the 
Central Provinces 

Q And you think that the Central Provinces bulletin get sufficient circulation ’ — A They 
go all over India and the Colonies We send them to all the scientific journals at home 

Q With regard to the establishment of workshops, I understand from your evidence 
that agricultural implements which have neea bought in large quantities have been bought 
through the co-operative credit societies? — A Only a certain proportion of them, less 
than half of them in the last two years , the rest rrom dep6ts 

Q Who runs the depots? — A The Agricultural Department They provide the 
capital Government gives me a permanent advance to keep a stock 

Q Do vou sell outright, or on the hire purchase system ? — A Outright, neverother- 
wise, and we therefore sell to those who can afford to pay up the whole money If poor 
people want to purchase, they havi got to get a takavi grant ora loan from the co operative 
bank 


Q You sell at a profit ? — A We trke 5 per cent profit, our idea being that when we 
hand this arrangement over to private firms — wh’ch we hope to do sometime or other — the 
puces won’t increase very much 

Q You being comparatively large buyers can buy on more favourable terms, you get 
tradesmen’s terms ? — A No, vve don’t., we cannot buy very large quantities My per nanent 
advance for Hoshangabad Farm is only Rs 4,000 for instance 

Q In the case of the monsoon ploughs, would it not be wise for the Government of 
India to buy the ploughs and get the tradesmen’s discount ? — A Yes, it would 
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Q Has the proposal ever been put forward ’ — A No, it has not 

Q Do you personally supervise the buying? — A Yes rhe> are all ordered by me 

Q Whom do you buy from ’ — A Different agents in India, sometimes direct from 
abroad, if there is no agency m India Certain implements which are now established 
1 have simpl) handed over to an ageaev of private firms, fur instance, Volkart Bros have 
taken over the agency for Nerbudda reapers 

Q Do jou fi\ the price, or are they allowed to raise the pru e on the '■yots ? — A They 
can do what they like in regard to price 

Q You suggest that sales might be made b\ agricultural co operative societies, or some 
other organisation ? — J That is a point th it is under consideration At present the central 
banks are appointed as agents, and it is , i question wheMier these banks should act as 
agents V 

O You have a differc nt idv.a indepei dent of credit banks , you s iv, “ it seems to me that 
an agricultural co operative organisation working in close connection with and 'Upplement- 
ary to the \gricultural Department will be necessary ”? —A I he point is that at present we 
are tr\ mg to get the credit barks to do all this work, audit is rcilly not their business 
Yon w ould have to lave some sort of separate organisation to deal w itli this braiieh of 
business That is the general expert opinion 

Q Such an organisation will ■•equirc the backing of Gove-nment ’ — A Yes, we will 
have to raise the capital somehow or other, and get an additional Government loan 
Something of that sort will have to be done The \gncultural Department cannot do 
business on the large scale that is developing 

Q Arising out of that you suggest the appointn ent of an agricultural engineer? — 
A That IS not necessary We want in agricultural engineer for all sorts of purposes The 
workshop for making agricultural implements was quite a sejiarate thing 

<2 The repairing and making of agricultural implements, could that not be done by 
co operative organisation .vith skilled assistance from Government ’ — A Government would 
require somebody to supervise They will have to employ mistries to repair macliinery , etc , 
for the first few years 

Q It IS possible that that could be done by local eflort, with the assistance of Govern- 
ment so far as skilled supervision goes, and possibly to some extent as regards capital’— 
A Yes 

O But no continuous financial help ? — A No, 1 don’t think so In time it ought to 
stand on its own legs 

President — Q Do you know the constitution of the Iriah Agriculturul Societies’ 
Do you know that they do work of this kind ? — A Yes, but they are not credit associations. 

Dr E Hopkinson — Q If y ou studied their eonstitution do you not think you might 
get some valuable ideas as to how this scheme might be developed ’ — I Yes, this idea is 
Mr Crosthwaite’s Wc are working together and wc have been trving to run unions, 
attached to the credit banks but lind there is no staff to do it 

Q You told us that vhen the sale of certain implements is established you hand it over 
to an agent l-'r<’sumabl} that is for the purpose of freeing you for what you describe 
as more impoitant work ? — d We have not got the staff who could do it 

Q Who decides at what point vou hand over to an agent ? — 4 I think it was consi- 
dered by the Board of Agriculture several years ago '1 he policy of handing sales over 
to an agent was in order not to interfere with private sales 

Q Then each province is at liberty to oecide for itself as to when that staoe is 
reached '^—A Yes 

Q Are there no variations in judgment as to when that stage is reached ? — A There 
are 

Q Do not cases arise where a Deputy Commissioner considers the rule inapplicable ? 
Whartlien ’ — A He goes to the Local Government The Board of Agriculture only 
recommends 

Q Coming back to the question of hemp, if the quality of the hemp could be made more 
uniform vv ould not the fine quality always command a higher price , in other v/ords, are 
not the cultivators too apt to adulterate the fine quality and so spoil their chances of gaining 
the buyer’s confidence ? — A I don’t tl ink so The presence of a lot of mud is not always 
intentional 1 hey have got to rett the sann in muddy water, and i lot collects in that way 

Q If they could be taught to put on the market a deaner sann hemp, the buyers 
would respond’— .^4 Yes, I think so 
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Mr Cliatterton — Q You saj- that “An agricultural engineer is badly needed for J 

these provinces " Youha\e the Director of Industries and Agriculture combined , would 
you attach the agricultural engineer to the industrial or the agricultural branch ?—A I 
should be inclined to put him in the agricultural branch I don’t think it matters much in 
this province, because ue would be in close touch with him 

Q Is there any scope here for the extension of the use of pumping plants ’ — A A good 
deal from rivers The difficulty is lack of mechanics, and the remoteness of the villages 
If a machine goes out of order, we have to get mistnes from Bombay at present I have 
several pumping plants established which are doing "“ly well All I do at present is to 
satisfy myself that there is a oofficient supply of water in the wet place and then refer the 
matter to one of the firms in Bombay or Calcutta to send an engineer ana erect the plant 

Q 'That makes it expensive to the ryot^ — ^ Yes, very prohibitive 

Q You would want more than one agricultural engineer ^ — A Yes, eventually, but we 
would be quite content to start with one 


Witness No 158 

Mr James Reta, Manager, Pet feet Pottety Company, Limited, Jubbulpore 

Written Evidence 


Q 5 — Different industries and different persons or bodies would need different Government assiat- 
treatment One would like to be supplied with machinery on the hire-purchase system, 
another a loan at a reasonable rate of interest on the security of his plant and machinery ’ 

Personally I think pushing persons with a knowledge of their trade should be helped 
fay Government 

From my personal knowledge I am aware of a man starting an industry in such a 
way and within the short period of a couple of years capitalists have come forward, paid 
the pioneer handsomely, and started the work into a company 

Q i8 — I am of opinion that any research by a Government expert for a private Technical aid 
person should be kept confidential 

Q 37 — I am of opinion that Government should either call for tenders or forward Government 
lists of requirements to factories, leaving factories to take action patronage 


Q 42 — If the land belongs to Government It should be leased on reasonable terms Land poke 
If private land, it should be acquired for the starting ot an industry on reasonable terms 

Q 43 — Acquisition proceedings should be expedited so as to enable possession 
being taken as soon as possible instead of allowing proceedings to hang on for years 

Q III — So far as I am aware there are good openings for the starting of pottery General 

works as there appears to be sufficient raw material in abundance, and many of the wares 
at present imported could easily be manufactured in the country 

In conclusion I may be permitted to say that having landed in India about three 
years ago I have had very little experience of industries in this country All my experi- 
ence has been confined to the pottery works of which 1 have been manager I cannot, 
however, refrain from saying that in undertaking an industry, especially like a pottery 

works, the services of a really competent workman should be secured before commencing 

operations 

Oral Ejidenc , 2 isi December 1916 


President — Q You have in Jubbulpore a fairly good centre for pottery factory^— 
A Yes 


Q And the raw materials are obtained near at hand ? — A Yes 

Q In the matter of transport of pottery do you get any special concession in railway 
freight ? — A In some cases, but not in all \Ve have a special rate for Bombay, for instance 


Q For all forms of pottery^— /I Yes Our customers in Baroda can purchase goods at 
Bombay cheaper than they can purchase direct from us If we send goods direct, the 
Bombay-Baroda and Central India Railway tor their part of the railway charge three times the 
price, and to-day a customer was complaining to me about the same, that he was compelled 
to take goods from our agents at Bombay instead of dealing direct with us ^ 

Q And pay the agent’s profits also ^ — A Yes 

Q What about Calcutta ? — A We cannot compete in Calcutta at all 

Q But the distance from here to Bombay is approximately the same as to 
Calcutta ?—-<d Yes 


See note at the end ot the oral evidence of this w Iness 
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0 And still you do not get a favourable rate for Calcutta’—/!, We ha\e up to 
Slialimar o\er the Bengal-N’agpur Railway 

Q And not over the East India Railuav? — A No 

Q You have tried both of them d. We ln\e not been doing much business in 
Calcutta We cannot compete with Ranigunje factories or with Messrs Bird and Company 

O East Indian Railwa\ has got a fair justilication for not offering favourable rates?— 
A Yes 

Mr C E Lo't — Q Where do sou get \ our labour from? — A Most of our labour is 
from Khols and Clnmars from the Native States 

Q You house your labour? — A Yes ^ 

Q Do you get any Kumlnra?— -f Very few 

O Do you employ them in the more skilled portion of the work ’ — A Yes 

Q 1 suppose none of \ our labourers are literate in \eniaeular languages’ — d The 
majority of tlie labouring cfass are illiterate J hey can neitlier read nor write 

Q Do jou notice any difference between those manual labourers who are literates and 
those who are not ? — A The majority are illiterate We ha\e 3 or 4 literates 

Q Do you notice that they are better than the others?— /] I think so 

Q Do you take any apprentices ? — A \es 

Q From what class ? — A Now' wc lia\c taken on apprentice Babus, and we find that 
they take a better interest in the work than the labouring class do 

Q What IS the education that they have had ? — A Of course, they can read and write 
vernacular Thej do not know English 

Q On what terms are thej coming in’ — A They work under a contractor, and arc 
paid according to their work There are no special terms We have just begun taking 
apprentices 

Dr E HopKinson — Q What kind of pottery do )ou make?—/! We make all 
kinds of ware 

Q Is any high cla-.s pottery made in India?—/! I do not think so We are 
commencing to doit We make enamelled wares The raw inatcriaK are very good for 
that class of ware 

Q You have e\ery hope of making it a commercial success ? — /! Yes 

Q Where do } ou get your white clay? — A From home We require a very small 
quantity 

Q I suppose the high ocean and railway freights from home for that kind of ware have 
given you an advantage as against the British maker? — A Ido not think so The home 
maker can compete with us in India The railway freight to the coast kills us 

Q Where do you expect to send this class of ware ? — A Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi. 
There is a big demand in Delhi 

Q I suppose that it is the ocean and railway freight up country which has really 
induced you to start that class of business ? — A Yes That is so We ought to be able 
to make much cheaper in this country where raw material can be had than it is to get it 
from home 

Q You say that an industry should not be started without the aid of skilled 
foremen ?— ,4 Yes 

Q Do JOU mean that the Government ought to provide such foremen ?— /! No 

Q You, at any rate, do not want Government assistance ’ — 4 No 

President, — Q Have you been in touch with the results that are being obtained m the 
Bombay School of Mines in connection with clavs in India ? — A No 

Q They are making a large number of experiments on different kinds of clay obtained 
all over India You may get into touch vvith the Superintendent of the School and you may 
find out whether he can give you any information as to the occurrence of clay that may suit 
your purpose ? — A I have tried a few clays mjself 

Q You do find there is a dearth of information regarding clajs in India ? — A Yes 

Witness subsequenHy sent the JoUo-otng note —The attached list shows the rates of 
railway freights in force for some of the railway stations in India where the Perfect 
Pottery Company’s goods have been despatched during 1916 It will be seen that in some 
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cases the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company has given concession rates for certain 
stations, e Bombay, but higher rates m proportion for intermediate stations It will 
also be apparent that in through booking with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the 
Great Indian Peninsuh Railway have granted the reduced rates as far as the lead on the’r 
line IS concerned, but then the other connecting railways have made their rates exorbitant, 
thus making it impossible to deliver wares at profitable rates at destination For example, 
the freight rates shown in the enclosed list for Bangalore are Re 003, Re 0-7-4 
Re 0-5 o or a total of Re o-ia-7 per maund The consignments in this instance are loaded 
at the works siding and booked from Howbagh, Bengal-Nagpur Railway (narrow gauge), to 
Bangalore via Jubbulpore The distance on the Bengal-Nagpur Railwav from works to 
Jubbulpore railway station is only 4 miles (charges being mane on the minimum of 
II miles) and Re 0 0-3 is charged At Jubbulpore the transhipment into broad gauge 
waggons IS ^done by our labour The broad gauge waggon then goes up to Guntakul, 
Raichur being a station of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway , 880 miles from Jubbulpore, 
the freight is charged at Re o 7-4 per maund or 10 pie per maund per mile scale The 
line from Raichur to Guntakul IS broad gunge Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, 
from Guntakul to Bangalore metre gauge Maaras and Southern Mahratta Railway The 
mileage from Raichur to Bangalore being 250 miles the freight charged is 24 pie per maund 
per mile scale or nearly 2^ times more than the rate of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
This rate should be the same as on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, i e , Re 0-2-0 
per maitnd In other words in through booking the consignments with other railways 
similar rates should be charged on all railways concerned 

If this were the case the freight to Baroda and Ahmedabad would be much lower as 
far as the Bombay-Baroda and Central India Railway line is concerned, thereby making it 
unprofitable for the merchants to go to Bombay to get pipes, etc , cheaper there than by 
purchasing direct from the makers (Perfect Pottery Company) 

In the list it will also be seen that the lowest rate for some places only is 10 pie per 
maund per mile and much higher for other stations such as 40, 24, 33 

Sufficient data not being available, it is impossible to compare ship freights with the. 
railway < harges in India 

Subsequent to my examination it *'as been brought to my notice that the East Indian 
Railway Company have equalized the rates for Calcutta 


Statement showutg thefmght rates tn force for the undermentioned Ratlioay 

Stations in India 
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railway 
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o£ 

Per maund 
per mile 

Remvbks 

No 



From 

To 

per 

maund 

railways 
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1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 




Rs a p 


Pies 


X 

Howbagh 

Surat 

003 

B N R 


Goods can be pur- 



CO 

0 

G I P 

20 

chased at cheaper 
rates from Bombay 
for this place 






0 4 S 

B B &C I 

35 j 

2 

Do 

IChirsadoh 

037 

B N R 

24 

Freight on coal front 






this place being only 

3 

Madanmahal 

Poona 

078 

G I P 

14 

Re 0 1 II per maund 

4 

Howbagh 

Ban{;aIocc City 

003 

B N R 

1 






074 

G I P 

10 

Concession rates 




050 

M & S M 

24 


s 

Do 

Wan Bunder 

003 

B-N R 




1 


J 

052 

G I P 

10 

Reduced rates 

6 

Do 

Seoni 

017 

B N R 

16 


7 

Jubbulpore 

Benares Can ton 

1 

049 

E I R 

25 




1 ment 

i 

1 

1 

023 

B-V W R 

35 
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Siatevient showing the freight rates in force for the undermentioned Railway 

Stations in India — (Contd ) 


Senal 

Wo 
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railway 
freight i 

1 , 

1 mauna 

1 
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of 
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1 
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per mile 
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Re iaRks 

From 

To 

1 

! 

1 ^ 

3 

4 

S 

6 





Rs 

a 

p 


Pies 


8 

Madanmahal 

Caivnpore 

j 0 

6 

2 

GI P 

J4 



Howbagh 

Hingoli 

0 

0 

i 

3 

B N R 






0 

6 

I 

G I P 

16 





0 

7 

0 

B -B & C I 

34 





0 

0 

3 

Terminal 



20 

Do 

Secundrabad 

0 

0 

3 

B N R 


i 




0 

12 

3 j 

G I P 

»S 





0 

4 

0 

N G S R 

40 


11 

Do 

Petlod 

0 

0 

3 

B N R 






0 

3 

3 

G I P 

10 

Reduced rate 




0 

6 

2 

B -B i C I 

33 





0 

0 

9 

P C R 

1 

14 miles from Arand 

13 

Do 

Delhi 

0 

0 

3 

i 

B N R 






0 

7 

7 

E I R 

'4 


13 

Do 

Allahabad 

0 

0 

3 

B -N R 





1 

0 

4 

0 

E I R 

21 


14 

Do 

Baroda 

0 

3 

3 , 

G I P 

10 
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0 

6 

4 

B B &C I 1 

33 

Bombay 

IS 

I)o 

Ahmedbad 

0 

0 

3 

B N R 1 






0 

3 

3 

G I P 

10 





0 

7 

7 

B B & C I 

32 


16 

Do 

Mysore 

0 

0 

3' 

B-N R 




1 


0 

7 

4 

G I P 

10 





0 

7 

° 

M & S M 

1 

33 


17 

Do 

Gwalior 

0 

0 

3 

B N R 






0 

1 

2 

E I R 

24 





0 

4 

i 

6 

G I P 

17 


i8 

Do 

Balaghat 

0 

X 

7 

B-N R 

16 

1 

19 

Do 

Itwan 

0 

3 

4 

• > 

25 


20 

Do 

Ferozabad 

0 

0 

3 







0 

6 

5 

E I R 

i 

> 16 


“‘1 

Do 

Mandia 

0 

2 

0 

B N R 

i 

23 
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Statement shoimig the ft eight tatei> in force for the undet mentioned Railway Mr K K Bcr»-TJ> 

Stations in India — (Concld) 


Serial 

No 

Stations goodi) bookeu 

i 

Rate of 
railuaj 
! freight 
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inaund 

Names 

1 0 ^ 

railways 

Per maund 
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RpMrrKS 
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To 

1 

2 

3 

** 

s 

6 

7 
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23 

Honbagh 

Madras 

003 

B N R 






074 

G I P 

10 
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M S. S M 

>7 


33 

Do 

Aboh 

0011 

B N R 





i 

072 

G I P 

17 


=4 

Do 

Hinganghat 

0 011 

1 

B N R 






056 

1 G I P 

10 


2S 

Do 

Kharsta 

0 7 10 
w 

B N R 

22 


26 

Do 

Amraoti 

0 0 11 

B N R 






0 711 

G 1 P 

>7 


27 

Do 

Bbandara 

026 

B N R 

IS 


23 

Do 

Pulgaon 

034 

B N R 

ZS 





0 13 

G I P 

21 


29 

Do 

Burhanpur 

003 

B N R 






0 4 I 

G ! P 

( 

16 


30 

Do 

Amritsar 

003 

B N R 






077 

E 1 R 

14 





047 

N W R 

17 


3 « 

Do 

Amballa 

0 0 II 

B N R 

1 





077 

E I R 

14 





046 

N W R 

3 « 
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Mr K K Bernard, M A., Professor, Robertson College, Jnbbtilpore 


Written Evidence 


I am interested in inventions I have already obtained patents on a few and have 
several others on hand iv hich I purpose to patent when the war is over 

Firstly, I beg to point out the great handicap there is on inventors in India, — the 
difficulty of getting models of inventions made, and the further difficulty of getting any 
invented artic'e (unless it be of an extremely simple nature) manufactured m India 
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on a commercial scale I may be permitted to say that I invented three things lately-— 
an automatic recording attachment to a billiard cue, a storni-and-punkah-proof attachment 
to an ordinary lamp chimneyj and a novel and interesting naval war-game 1 could 
not get any one of these manufactured in India at a cost at which it could be marketed com- 
mercially I beg to suggest, therefore, that there should be established, in the capital 
cities like Bombay, Calcutta, etc, properly equipped workshops which would undertake 
to help inventors in making ivorking models of their inventions , and that the Department 
of Commerce and Industry should undertake to put inventors in touch with firms and 
other parties who would be willing to undertake the manufacture of any saleable and 
useful invention ^ 

In America and elsewhere there are agencies and jiatent attorneys who act as 
intermediaries between inventors, on the one hand, and, on the other, capitalists and 
investors who are looking out for useful and profitable inventions to place on the market, 
either on a royalty or other basis Could not something similar, even on a small scale, be 
undertaken in India also ? 

Secondly, I beg to point out that India is not included in the list of countries which 
have joined the “ International Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property,’’ m 
which even such countries as Tunis have joined This places inventors in India at a great 
disadvantage, as an inventor in India who has applied for an Indian patent does not get 
the benefit of the priority of claim in the countries joining the Convention which an inventor 
in one of those countries would get with regard to the other countries included in the 
Convention 

I beg to suggest, therefore, that India should also join the International Convention. 


Oral Cvidencgf 2 l 5 t December 1916 

President — Q You are a professor in the Robertson College? — A Yes I am a 
professor of English 

Q How is It that you are interested m mechanical inventions ? — A I am an M A m 
physical science It is by mere chance that I happen to be professor of English 

Q Then how did you become a professor of English ? — A I am a first class graduate 
in English language and literature of the Madras University 

Q What IS this International Convention for the Protection of industrial Property tfiat 
you speak of?— ^ It is a convention of various countries, so that any invention that has 
been made in one of the countries that have joined this Convention is automatically protected 
for a period of twelve months in all the other countries 

Q Do you mean the International Patent Convention ?—^ Yes ^Wltness showed a 
book referring to the Convention he speaks of ) 

Q Have vou seen the text of the Convention ? — A No 

Q But you advocate it to us as something that the Government ought to take up 
We should like to know more about it 

Dr £ Hofkinson — Q Why do you say that India should join the International 
Patent Convention ? — A The advantage is that the invention of an inventor who applies 
for a patent in India will be protected for 12 months in all these other countries If India 
does not belong to the Convention, and I apply for a patent to-day in India, tomorrow 
anybody else may apply in__England, and I shall be ousted 

Q The Convention applies to both sides in that the inventor who applies for protection 
in England would also get protection in India? — A Yes India is very much worse off 
than England As a matter of tact •nany inventors do not even care to patent their 
inventions in India, because India is so backward in the matter of manufacture 

Q Are there more inventions in England or in India ? — A In England 

Q Is it not then more to the advantage oL India that the inventor in England should 
not get protection in India rather than the small number of inventors in India should get 
protection in England ?— ^4 It handicaps the inventor in India You will be hit the other 
wav 

President — Q If we belonged to the Convention, if you had an invention here, your 
invention would be protected for twelve months in England, but at the same time there 
would be 200 inventors in England who would be covered in India, and probably one of 
these 200 would have anticipated jour patent. I do not think you have made out a case 
for recommending the proposal to the Government — A I waa merely making a sugges- 
tica 
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Witness No i6o 

Mr M Htll, C I E , F L S', Chief Conservator of Forests, Central Provmces 


H riUen Evidence % 

The produce from Government forests is broadly classified as major forest produce, 
which includes timber and fuel, and minor forest produce comprising bamboos, grasses, 
fruits, leaves, fibres, resins, gums, oils, tannins, catechu, honey, wax, minerals, etc As 
regards major forest produce, for the valuable timbers, e g , teak, sal, shisham, etc , the 
uses of which are well-known there is generally a ready market and the amount of outturn 
available under the working plans is usually disposed of at good prices The work of 
extraction is now mainly done by purchasers, though Government in past years has 
frequently led the way in converting and transporting timbers to suitable markets, by 
departmental agency, e g , sleepers, timber from the Andamans Generally speaking, the use 
and value of the more important species are sufficiently well-known to ensure their utilization 

It is among the species generally considered to be of comparatively little vvlue that 
there seem to be possibilities of industrial development,^", utilization in the form of 
wood pulp or as sleepers after treatment in match industries, etc Several investigations 
have already been made in these directions bv experts engaged by Government and by the 
staff of the Forest Research Institute 

Of major forest produce removed in the form of fuel there is not much to be said , 
the gradual improvement of communications (roads and railways) makes it possible to work 
profitably areas where the cost of extraction and transport has previously been prohibitive 
But it IS, I think, in the utilisation of minor forest products that the greatest possibilities 
-of commercial development exist 

A good deal has been done already in this direction, but there is a great amount of 
work still to be done, and the prospects are such, I consider, as to justify fully a large 
staff of experts A certain amount of pioneering work has been done by Government, 
e g, rubber plantations in several provinces, notably the hevea plantations in Burma and 
the ficus elastica plantation in ^ssam, which are, I believe, with the possible exception 
of the Java plantations, the pioneer rubber plantations of the world The tannin factory at 
Rangoon was erected to demonstrate the uses of certain barks for the manufacture of tannin 
extracts, and since the creation of the Forest Research Institute, investigations have been 
made into a large number of minor forest products, and the results have been published 
from time to time 

But the existing staff is orly sufficient to undertake enquiries into a few of the 
numerous products available A glance at works such as Watt’s Dictionary of Economic 
Products and the various forest floras and descriptive lists of species, that are available, 
will show that there is scarcely a tree or shrub that does not yield something that may 
prove on expert examination to be of commercial value 

Remarks such as “The inner bark yields a strong fibre ”, ” Fruits and flowers are used 
medicinally ”, ” Bark yields a gum,” "A dye is obtained from capsule ”, ‘ Seed used as a 
substitute for coffee, etc etc ,” frequently occur, and many diseases are mentioned for 
which the medicines obtained are considered to possess curatu e properties 

What w'e require is a body of highly trained and practical experts who would make 
full investigations and experiments into single products or group of products on a sufficiently 
large scale to demonstrate their commercial value, and where the value of any product is 
well-known to improve on the wasteful methods of native manufacture The experts 
should, 1 consider be full-time men, with good pay and prospects andll I think their 
research work might be independent of the Imperial Institute in England, save that this 
Institute might give aid in placing any particular product on the market 

The experts for forest research might form part of an Imperial scientific and technical 
department When the commeicial value of any product has been proved, it is, I think, 
probable that some firm would be found willing to undertake the manufacture on terms 
sufficiently favourable to Government 

I am doubtful as to the necessity for financial aid from Government Capital has, I 
believe been found for practically all the schemes for developing trade in Indian products, — 
coal, jute, manganese, timber, paper pulp, etc, — and would probably be attracted to any 
promising industry in minor forest products 

If it IS considered necessary in anv case for Government to provide part of the funds 
necessary, it would perhaps be best to provide part of the capital. Government to share 
proportionately in the profits Some form of control would be necessary possibly, the 
appointment of Government directors and Government approval to the auditors to be 
appointed The supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system might suitably 
be adopted in some cases, more particularly where the product is being exploited by Indian 
agency, e g , manufacture of rosha oil, catechu, etc 
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As rf’o'ards the principles to be follo^\ed in order to prevent Goreriment ud competing 
v\itli eMsiing, or discouraging fresh, private enterprises, i do not thinlv,nny Go\ eminent aid 
should be guen, if private enterpiise is willing to step in and undertake the work without 
financial ai3 Generalli speaking, the poJici of the Forest Department in the past has been 
not to work by departmental agenc) when prn ate contractors are willing to do the work 
In the Central Pro\inces and Berar, practically all forest produce is exploited by pruate 
enterprise, inostI\ Indian 

f he available resources of the Indian forests aie fairly well know n at least in regard 
to products alread) commercially exploited, and 1 do not think a general survey is needed, 
but it would be necessary in the case of anv new product to ascertain our available 
resources and what steps might be necessary to increase the supply of any product in the 
case of a large demand 

!sfli&ition3 As regards the value of industrial exhibitions I a i somewhat sceptical The Forest 

Department has, from time to time, sent large exhibits at considerable cost to Pans, America 
and elsew'here, but I am not a vare of any practical results in regard to industrial develop- 
ment Provincial industrial exhibitions may perhaps serve some useful purpose, but for the 
best practical results thev should, I think, aim rather at bringing busers and sellers into 
contact than be of a popular nature Central commercial museums to exhibit products 
available from the forests should serve a useful purpose, but the most practical way to 
develop trade in any particular form of forest produce is, 1 think, to get in touch with the 
firms trading in or requiring that produce m their manufactures and send them samples 
with prices and quantities available Advertisement might also be resorted to The 
resources of the Indian forests, if fully examined on scientific practical and commercial lines, 
could not, I think, fail to yield an increased quantity of material m the form of dyes, oils, 
tans, fibres, medicines, etc etc, for use in industrial enterprises and the investigations now; 
being carried out by the Esociet Company in conjunction vv ith the Gov'ernment expert, 
which have already led, I believe, to valuable and practical discoveries, indicate, I think, the 
general lines on which the Government experts! have advocated should work 

In general, I consider that in order that Indians may improve old indigenous industries 
and become more skilful in these and learn new indnstnes, the facilities for technical instruc- 
tion should be increased 

Institutions something on the lines of the more or less self-supporting Government- 
Engineering School at Nagpur should lead to useful practical results 

With the increase of skilled knowledge, higher vvages would be commanded, and this 
should lead to the improvement and elevation of the working classes and a higher standard 
of In mg 
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president — Q You have called attention in your note to the possibility of the develop- 
ment of minor forest products and v'ou have given illustrations of the possibilities of some 
of these We have had brought before us in Calcutta, especially, cases of a kind that mayr- 
occur more frequenlly in the future, where persons who wished to obtain certain plants or 
trees from Government forests for starting new industries found difficulty in doing so 
Apparently, trees of the kind required occur comparatively in small numbers over large 
areas, or when an industry is new and the demand is small, the ordinary local contractors 
are not prepared to deal with articles of the kind on terms that the consumer can afford 
to pay Can you suggest to us any way by which a difficulty of that kind may be got 
over ? lam referring to India as a whole Although you are the Chief Conservator in 
this province, you have been in manv places, and you know more of India than most of the 
forest officers 5 — A To take, first of all, the Central Provinces, suppose there is a demand 
for a species required for bobbins, or something of that sort Most of these species occur 
here and there, and in these provinces the annual coupes are sold eittnasse to the local 
contractors who dispose of the timber, etc, in any form they like The only way that 
I can see would be to arrange for the timbe<- required to be removed before the coupe is 
sold, once it has gone into the hands of the contractor we can do nothing besides asking 
him to help On the other hand, if it is only a small demand, it is undesirable to hold up 
the sale of a coupe because some firm happens to want a particular species 

Q Is it possible for you to sell your coupes w itli conditions of that kind attached, so that 
the contractor might be obliged to get out these small quantities at rates adjudged to be 
fair by the forest officer ? — A I should think that the best way would be that we should put 
a clause in the agreement that certain species are not included in it 

Q Then comes the difficulty as to who is going to take it out ? — A Then you come to 
departmental agency vv hich is always a difficult thing If there is a definite demand for 
a certain quantity we might say to the contractor that he must agree to supply a certain/ 
quantity under such terms and conditions as would be agreed upon 
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Q A particular instance we had from Darjeeling where there \\ as a species growing 
more or less sporadically \fhich was good for matches, and the difficulty was that the 
contractor who bought the coupes held them up'? — A If you let another man into the con- 
tractor’s coupe there is likely to be trouble 

0 Similar cases relating to minor products useful for medicine occur Tbev ha\e a lot 
of information about the distribution of suitable species, and they Mere told by the forest 
officers that there was no way by wtiich extraction could be effected in consequence of the 
fact that areas had been let to the contiactor and no conditions hid down as to the 
contractor’s dealing with these species I suppose the purchasers of that kind are actually 
in the hands of the contractors who dictate their own terms ? — A If a contractor has bought 
the coupe he might ask a prohibitive price It often happens that the produce is of more 
value in its original form Fake babool bark which is valuable for tanning We have 
babool in Berar and there should be a large export of babool b irk But the fact is that 
the people get the same price tor babool as fuel as they would get for babool banc, and 
that they get without any trouble In case of definite demand we could arrange, if the 
species IS there, for it to be extracted by Government agency 

Q The difficulty in the initial stage is so great that no man who is actually prospecting 
for the species with a view to finding out its commercial value is able to say what his 
demand will be until he definitely establishes a manufacturing process ? — A Suppose you 
wanted a definite species which would, under the working plan, be felled m the following 
year, we should simply go and extract departmentally the quantity required There is 
always a certain amount of difficulty in that the firms are not always willing to pay the 
real value 1 remember years ago supplying bark of a certain species and so long as we 
supplied it practically free, the firm took it, but when asked to pay a price profitable to 
the forest department there was difficulty 

Q You could not possibly reserve certain species when you are selling a coupe? — > 
A We do to a certain extent 

Q Species which are known to your scientific officers to contain materials of special 
value apart from their value as timber ? — A We keep a number of the best species as seed- 
bearers and could keep others to meet a specific demand 

Q Under the present circumstances I understand that your officers have so much to do 
in the work of conservation and administration that you have no time lelt to undertake 
the duties of extraction and in some cases, \/here extraction means the organisation of 
rope-w’ays, or light railways, or the development of roads, etc, you have not sufficient 
engineering knowledge to organise these methods of extraction ? — A This is to a certain 
extent true A Divisional Forest Officer generally has a large area under his charge, and 
ne has got the ordinary forest work, roads, bridges, annual reports, etc , etc, and he cannot 
undertake an unlimited amount of work The question of forest engineering was discussed 
at the Board of Forestry this year It seems to me that the arrangement that we have 
here IS good We have made nearly all our own roads If we have got a difficult hill 
section to do, we have a right to call on the Public Works Department to make it for us 
That settles the road question tJimilarly, we can make nearly all our bridges such as we 
want II we want a big causeway, we get the Public Works Department to construct it 
If I want a rope-way, 1 know' where to go to get it constructed I do not think that in 
these provinces there is much work for an expert engineer 

Q There is no doubt that for extraction your department is at present insufficient? — 
A If we undertake extraction it means that the staff is not used on its purely legitimate 
work If you add extraction duties on a large scale, the staff will have to be increased 

Q That being so, problems connected with extraction, such as the development of roads 
and bridges are comparatively simple But as regards wire rope wavs, it requires a, 
certain amount of special knowledge tor suitable projects being worked out for rope-ways 
For light railways, again, it requires a certain amount of survey work, and lor laying it 
economically and along the most suitable alignment, it would require a certain amount of 
special training Development of saw mill and so forth as part of the extraction process 
Would again require a certain amount of engineering knowledge Do you think that it is 
advisable, I am puttii g it to you most specifically, to increase the number of ordinary 
forest officers, or to meet these engineering developments do y ou think it is practicable 
to add to the Forest Service a line of forest engineers numerous enough and to grade them 
from ass stant forest engineer to provincial forest engineer The assi-tant forest engineer’s 
grade would correspond to that of the assistant conservator and he would work on a 
parallel line to the ordinary forest officer The senior man would be the right hand man 
of the Chief Conservator, and there would be engineers for the divisions and districts m 
the same way in the order of seniority, and you will have then, in effect, two parallel 
lines somewhat analogous to the lines that you have m the mercantile marine — the 
navigating officers and ei^ineenng officers The navigating officers are, on the whole, 
senior to the engineering officers. 1 he captain of the ship is senior to the chief engineer, 
but the chief engineer is senior to the 4th or 5th navigating officer Which of these 
schemes would you prefer l—A The whole question was discussed more or leas by the Board. 
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of Forestry, and each representative of each province was asked to sav what engineering 
works Mere likely to be necessary Take this province I know of no engineering work 
that is likely, to need such engineers If I wanted a saw mill I should get an expert saw 
mill engineer to design and erect one If I wanted toHya light raihviy I would go to one 
of the firms dealing with light railway I might find it useful to have a consulting 
engineer to say whether the scheme is sound, but the idea that a forest engineer is going 
to do all these works seems to me somewhat impracticable 

Q You say that an engineer who would advise would be useful? A My idea is that 
he would be a sort of consulting forest engineer He would propose and suggest work 
I do not want him to construct the railway and I do not want him to erect a saw mill 

Q You w ant an engineer to see that Government is properly treated in all these projects 
that might be undertaken by separate firms Above all, vou surely want an engineer to *^d*- 
cate to you the projects f’at are desirable and feasible ? — A A consulting engineer would 
be alright, more particularly, in ether provinces, he would be of great use, e g , in Burma, 
the United Provinces, m the Punjab and so on, especially in the Himalayas There it is 
more a question of rope-ways, and he would be able to indicate whether they would be 
useful, if erected 

Q Have you any idea as to how many engineers would be required, apart from the 
Central Prov inces ? Hovv many would be required throughout the whole of the Forest Service 
in India? 30 or 40 engineers ? — A Take Burma first J here vv e have a number of eminently 
practical firms They' naturally study whethc- m any case a machinery would 
use from the commercial point of view, but they have not introduced very much machinery 
They have got to use elephants, and though elephant mortality is high and their puces 
vary from Rs 5,000 to Rs 7,000, and they are liable to be stolen from the Siamase side, 
they are using elephants in preference to anything else Taking the whole of Burma, 
apart from saw mills, we had a big scheme for moving timber in the Rangoon depot, but 
for that there have been various schemes biought up and a number of engineers have 
advised, and I do not think that the scheme has yet come to maturity With my 
knowledge of Burma I could not mention off-hand any large number of works that would 
engage the attention of forest engineers The firms themselves do not, 1 think, vise 
neers to any extent in the forests In Assam we had a light railway' It was a hand 
tramway, and it was said that it was necessary because there were no carts, but it was not 
difficult to point out there were no carts because there were no roads If you make roads 
the carts would appear soon enough I am not prepared to suggest any form of mechanical 
transport that we consider necessary there It is very easy to talk airily of the great 
advantages of mechanical means of conversion and extraction and so on There are cases 
where rope-ways would work undoubtedly in the Himalayas Frankly, I cannot say that 
there is a sufficient number of schemes to employ a large body of forest engineers We 
have got one in Burma, but I am not sure what he is doing 

Q 1 :ou do not see any justification for anything like the number of engineers I have 
suggested ? — A There would be work possibly for one in the Punjab, one in the United 
Provinces, possibly two in Burma one in Assam, although I am not quite sure of the work 
that I should put him on to I do not know Bombay and Western GhSts well enough 
The question was considered at the Board of Forestry only' this year, and it was put to 
each individual officer how many engineers he wanted Each Conservator stated what he 
thougiitvvas n< cessary, and it probably came to what I have stated, that is, one for Bombay, 
one for Madras, one for the United Provinces, one for the Punjab, t vo for Burma, one in 
Assam, and we, in the Central Provinces, might have one The exact statements are 
recorded in the Proceedings of the Board of Forestry 

Q Supposing it was decided that your estimate was justified, hovv were you going to 
provide the four or five engineers ? Would they be members of the Forest Department, 
or would thev be borrowed from the Public Works Department ? — A It is Very difficult to 
say If we want any real advance in the methods of extraction we should get men from 
Canada and America wl ere (hev are more ahead in that matter I do not know of any 
institution here that could supply forest engineers 

Q I suppose the ordinary engineer will soon get accustomed to forest conditions? 

A I think the best thing would be to have the cadre of forest engineers on a parallel scale 
You could not possibly have them on the same scale, because the one is for administration 
and the other is purely for forest engineering 

Q It need not he on the same scale If you have a separate cadre for forest engineers 
with not more than four or five engineers, how are you going to deal with the question of 
their prcvpects and promotion ? — A You simply' put them on the increment pay on the 
lines of the pay of Deputy and Assistant Conservators and it is then merely a question of 
appointments over Rs 1,250 and upwards They would have an increment pay up to 
Rs 1,250 and then might be given one or two posts on Rs 1,800 and 2,000 Undoubtedly, 
it would be a difficulty with so small a cadre to provide sufficient prospects or 
advancement 
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Q And m the earlier years you would have quite junior men? — A You should have 
men who have had experience He would not be obtained m the ordinary way as a forest 
officer IS He would have to be appointed on a pay of, say, Rs 850 and should have had 
experience when he is appointed 

Q Am I right in assuming that you think that something is required in the way of 
forest engineers beyond the present provision for it, but not on the scale that I have just 
sketched out to ) on ? — A We should want engineers to advise, first of all, on the suit- 
ability of a project, or to recommend one, and if it was for me myself, I would go straight 
to the firm which makes the saw mill for instance 

Q You see room foi the emplojment of four or five engineers, but not lor the employ- 
ment of qo or (o’ — A Yes Indeed, if you had 30 or 40, I do not know the wo'-kyou 
could employ them on 

Q, Of course, a good man makes w'ork? — A Yes You have to corsider each work 
from the final cial point of view also, whether it is going to pay, and, where the p'-oduce is 
of small V alue, if jou put oowii a lot of capital you niav perhaps never hope to see any 
adequate return on the money expended 

Q Am I correct in assuming that at present your forest resources are well in excess 
of the extriction to such an extent that there is thirst in the country for forest pioducts? 
Timber is hiali in value, even firewood is high in value and it is difficult to get at 
reasonable rates most of these ordinary forest products Is that correct’ — A I do not 
think so 1 have pointed it out in my written evidence I have taken the products in their 
order For major pioducts, such as timber of good quality, practically all that can be 
suppl.ed is in full demand lake deodar People often ask why docs not the Forest De- 
partment supply our railwaya with sleepers ? That question has been raised Deodar is 
mcstly w hat they are thinking of The thing is that under the vv orking plan so much deodar 
as IS available to be extracted is put up to auction, if the seller is able to get Rs 3 a cubic 
foot by selling it in large bfams and scantlings, and he v, ill not supplv the railway with 
sleepers at Rs 3- (. 0 a cubic foot 

Q But if there are greater facilities for extraction and transport it would not be 
impossible for both parties to be supplied with all their requirements From your answer, 
it IS clear tint ther-' is thirst for forest produce to such an extent that the man gets Rs 3 
or a. a cubic foot and would not suppl) the railway’ — A At pre-icnt in some areas, e ^ , 
Himaiavas, the difficulties of transport and the cost of extraction make their working 
prohibitive That is where a forest engineer might well be useful One would first want 
to inspect these areas 

Q ft has been put before us several tunes that the difficulty of extraction and the 
cost of transport n standing in the way of the full development of forest produce, and you 
are not convinced that that is the case ? — A In each province there might be areas where if 
It were pnssiolo to formulate s Jill! scheme of cheap transport or introduce wire ropeways, 
you might be able to get produce out at a profit It is sometimes difficult to get them out 
under the present methods Rut cases are not so very common Practicallv, the whole 
of the United Provinces is worked, I believe, ave the new areas recently added In Burma, 
rightdown to the Shan States, elephants work out the timber One would like to know 
what the particular areas arc Where areas are unvvoikcd, it m.ght be that thev could not 
be worked at a profit, or it might be that the demand was not always sure 

Q The forest economists have told us tha<- there are many products that are not pro- 
perly developed at present and they thought that It would be an advantage if the Foiest 
Department had attached to the ordinary officers of the department a number of men 
with commercial experience to push, as I understood, forest products and to see that they 
wese developed on business lines Can you give your views on the question? — A It was 
proposed in Burma when I was there that ve should have a sort of separate service of men 
who would work on the lines of assistants in the firm of Burma Bombay Corporation, that is 
to say, they should know how to log and prepare timber in sizes most suitable to meet the 
market demands In Burma there might be some scope for such commercial assistants 
To take the Central Provinces, practically all the minor products of known value are 
disposed of These minor products are known and I do not know what the commercial 
ass’stants would do particularly The people here sell to the local people who again 
dispose of the produce to the known markets I do not think that commercial assistants 
would be of much use in the Central Provinces Practically all major and minor produce 
is disposed of at auctions or by leases to contractors 

Q What I have gathered as the result of my monsoon tour is that there is a distinct 
feeling in favour of having forest engineers, but by no means a unanimity of feeling in 
favour of those so called business men being attached to the Forest Department It is 
generally supposed that it is much better that the forest officer himself should 
get into touch with the business requirements and even, if necessary, to increase 
the strength of the department so as to develop this business side ? — A Take this 
province. The forest officer has got to dispose of his coupes which he puts up 
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to auction One man on the spot is required to do it and you would i\ant additional men 
for every dnision What I would much prefer to see is whenever you could make out a 
case for sub division, to divide the areas both of Conservators and Dnisional forest officer’s 
charges The Southern Shan States for example is nearly as big as England Many of 
the Burma Division are much too large for adequate control In the United Frounces the 
divisions are of a much more manageable size The size a diMsion should be, is largely 
dependent on the value of the forest growth 

Q You think that there is no doubt whate\er about the desirability of increasing the 
number of ordinar} forest officers generally ?— 'f Yes 

Q And that would pa\ ? — 4 It would pay At the present time, if t ou want an increase 
on establishment it takes years as a ru'e, and finally it has got to go up to the Secretary of 
State for sanction 

Q You are not satisfied that there is any real need for special men w'lth know ledge of 
business methods 7— A Not 1 think in the Central Provinces , the produce, major and minor, 
available annually is sold in suitable sized areas to contraccors, who arrange for the 
disposal of the produce to the people, and suitable markets 

Q If you had these business men attached to the Forest Department, their point of view 
would be utterly different from the point of \iew of the Consenator who natiiralh looks to 
conseraation as a matter of the first importance and disposal of products as the next thing 
Would there be friction between the business men and the conseraation officers? — A Not 
necessarily He would have absolutely nothing whatever to do with the amount of the 
outturn The outturn is regulated by the working plans It means that you only take the 
interest and do not impinge on the capital 

Q The business man might want to make the Forest Department show a return which 
would be the instinct of a business man , it does not necessarily follow that it is in the best 
interests of the country ? — 4 The main policy of the Forest Department is to work 
immediately for the interests of the people present and future and profit is a secondary 
thing We do not work primarily for profit, although I am afraid Goyernment has been 
inclined occasionlly to consider successful results from a financial standpoint 

Q I take it from your note that the minor products are so numerous and varied that the 
scientific side of the research side of forestry in chemistry and possibly in economic 
botany is so great as to require a considerable addition to your scientific staff ? — A I 
should say undoubtedly 

Q Do you think that it vyould be practicable to work a staff of that kind either as 
members of the Forest Department or by borrowing the services of specialists from the 
appropriate scientific departments ? — A 1 do not quite know the best way of doing it What 
we want is more or less a whole time staff, to ascertain how the known products can be 
better utilised or better prepared for the markets and secondly to experiment with the less 
known products which might yield some thing of value , it seems to me that there must be 
great possibilities, but the Government would take a risk in the matter no doubt 

Q There are many forest products that are now exported that may be turned into 
manufactured products in India ? — A Yes, and they should be prepared in the best way for 
the market The difficulty so often with products w'orked by the Indian is that he resorts 
to adulteration 

Mr C E Low — Q Have you given any special concessions for match factories m 
Government forests ?—^ Not in this province, within mv experience 

Q With reference to Kota Match Factory have you given any concessions — A I do 
not remember 

Q You used to have a good deal of departmental extraction in the Central Provunces 
Why was that given up ? — On general grounds The first thing is that it takesup the 
time of the forest officers which should be devoted to other work The second thing is 
that the local contractors know what the people want 

Q With reference to this question of Government extraction did you find it less profit- 
able in cash ? — A If departmental extraction throughout India had been maintained, our 
revenues would have certainly more than doubled Burma is a case in point 

Q Leaving Burma aside, what about the other provinces ? — A When we undertook 
departmental extraction we extracted timber, etc , cheaply and sold it, as a rule, at a good 
profit It IS true that we occasionally lost money by the produce rotting, or by our not 
being fully in touch with the market On the whole, Burma is the most important province 
where departmental work would have paid I do not think it would make very much 
difference in the Central Provinces 

Q Do you sell any species like, for instance, sal on fixed royalties in the Central Prov- 
inces ? — A In the Central Provinces the sal that w e hav e at present is sold on lease to 
two or three firms 
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Q Do you charge a fixed royalty or sell the coupes ? — A In some coses we have sold 
the trees standing, but in cases where the lessees sarv sleepers and scantlings, rates of 
royalty for the period ot the lease are fixed 

Q Your agricultural demand is very intense ? — A Practically the whole of the 
produce is consumed locally as timber and fuel apart from sleepers 

Q The local agricultural demand is so intense that it has led to a considerable rise in 
prices locall) obtained within the last lO or 15 years’—^ You mean the prices that they 
give us or sell to the people? The prices that we get at auctions steadily increase 

Q Any considerable exploitation of the forests ot Central Provinces and Berar for 
external use would hit the local agriculturists pretty hard ? — A Yes, but we would be quite 
prepared to take protective measures In the Central Provinces we look very carefull/ 
after the interests of the agriculturists 

Q It IS taken special care of by special revenue officers in connection with the working 
plan ? — A Whenever we introduce a v orking plan we have the provisions of the plan 
examined b) a civil officer to see that the requirements of the people are provided foi, 
more particular!) in regard to grazing, and also timber for the agriculturists 

Q You do not find much stuff left over in your coupes'^ — A Thev are generally pretty 
well cleaned 

^ Turning to the question of forest engineering was it not the case that soin“ 3 ears 
ago a forest official purchased an engine for the Alapillai forests under the impression that it 
included a boiler and found afterwards that It did not? — A Yes, there was also another 
case? A very keen and enthusiastic forest officer obtained sanction of the Government 
to the purchase of a road tractor which was afterwards found to be unsuited to forest work 

Q T.hatis comparatively a recent case'^ — A Yes The difficulties that were not 
realised were that it had to be used on a road some seventy miles long, and in the hot 
weather it became so hot that no native could stop in the cab, and it required \ ater and 
fuel at frequent iincrv als 

Q There wias a discussion so far as I remember from about the year 1902 until 1907 — 
what happened then 1 do not know — about the desirability of constructing a light railway 
for the extraction of topla sal ? — A There is an excellent road going straight through the 
place I should doubt whether a railway would pay I know something of mono 
rails . 

^ The scheme was considered with a lack of expert knowledge and nothing came 
out of it and they are still continuing to move the timber over sixty miles of road 
Do you think that some form of light railway would have been profitable there? — A 1 
doubt It It would not leave a sufficient margin if vou put in a railway with all its 
attendant cost of staff apart from the initial cost it would involve 

O You have also taken into account the fact that many other forest products may be 
available which are not now exploited such as bamboos ?—/d Yes, I should be very glad to 
have the advice of a consulting forest engineer occasionally But if he made a good scheme 
I would not have him to do the work I recommended a ropeway in the Melghat to bring 
timber out which might suitably be done by a ropeway 

^ It y on put in a scheme like that in the absence of a forest engineer, before they accept 
your dictum, they would probably send it to the Public Work Department ’ — A I think on 
those grounds there is a good opening for a forest engineer and besides we want to move 
with the times in any case The forest engineer who would be a specialist in the subject 
might give us much valuable advice 

Q Don’t you find in practice that the Local Government do not accept with confidence 
any proposals of this kind put up by forest officers without special engineering knowledge? — 
A *\s you say, it is sent to the Public Works Department for criticism and they might cot 
have any special knowledge of that particular work, and certainly any proposal would be much 
more readily accepted by the Local Government if it had the expert forest engineer’s support 

Q Similarly, when you get a scheme put up by a reputable firm for a light railway, the 
Local Government may want to know whether the thing is a suitable one and in that case 
the consulting forest engineer vvould be of use? — A Undoubtedly, 

^7 As regards the question of the availability of forest products, was it not the case that 
there was an immense increase in the output of bamboos and of minor species owing to the 
Satpura railway passing through Balaghat up to Katangi ^ —A With ut reference I cannot 
give the exact figures, but undoubtedly all our development depends upon that Di ectly 
railways come in, we may make feeder roads to it and the advent of railways always means 
increased extraction 

Q, Do you think that some thing ot the light railway type running along the edge of the 
forests and coming down to the railways at intervals would make a tremendous difference 
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,n the amount vou would be able to extract compared to carting in a rough country ?- 
A That would be possible, but whether it would pay must be decided by examining each 
special case •' ^ “ 

Q, By what agency ? A It would be a case for the forest consulting engineer 

Q Take Hoahangabad, for instance There you have got forests parallel to the railway 
at a distance of from five to twenty miles Take the southern portion of Balaghat division 
and you have the same thing there with large areas of bamboos ?— A. Yes 

0 Would It nor come out a great deal cheaper to the consumer?— Yes, but whether 
it would pay for laying a railway is the point 

Q Don’t you want an expert staff to be able to deal with such questions ?-A I think 
one consulting forest engineer should suffice 

fi f Supposing y(m have got an expert and put him on one or two things and he says 
that they have worked all right, then you can do something m that line 7— A Tes 

You first of all said that the forest were being worked to the full and 
H f railways were developed in the forests, you would get greater 
extraction 7 A I do not remember saying that forests are being worked to the full There 
are plenty of areas not worked at all 

nf Cleans of Communication ? — A Want of demand There are a number 

.1 ( ^ ^rge areas of malguzari forests The malguzars are not 

conserving their forests to any extent and they compete with the Government forests 

Q They w'ould not compete ifyou had belter means of communication to bring your 

woSd^alf Ses weKmg 

are not heinu worked ^ ^ I Said large areas in different provinces 

Sinn States ^ working and endeavouring to do something m the 

P The ShinStates were tied up actually for want ofrailways?—yl But the only paying 

way to get timber out of the Shan States is the present way toToat if down the r7er ^ 
eleplmnts^^^°“"^”^'‘"“ assemble it at the Salwin ?-/f That is practically done by 

a ligE rmlwav^ond^rieemW^'^ conveniently where you can pul up 

that wou d be^?e^^^^^^^^^ material and transport them through the\ner Surely 

fi.sl o( all drags ,110 11, o lali' “cm whTcr'ls’dk'' m’’?!' “ 'fl ‘''f 

to the bigger stream and so nn"i H of elegants drag the timber and finally it gets 

digger stream and so on to the mam river The cost of extraction is very small 

at thFriver banks°s*trmght*mTi^^ improved by developing railways to assemble the timber 

tril Proviifces^^^^^T^ P i ^^Haveyou had Government teak forests in the Cen- 

quai tv r he All.lT^^^ ^"d good 

SncFwehatl SS^ practically throughout the w hole of the 

people in the form of poles^and sra'nthngs‘^°"^ 

CentFl Provinces ^ thTt can" h° people know' that there is teak forest in the 

worked b^Sav h n, fr., Alapillai teak forest is being 

they supply the Bombay and Calcutta SS 

the n£n from thFjmigle ?— ^ °Yer^'""' ^ "umber of trees to be cut by 

We t?a.n?sUff for'llnf "" ^^"^ers ?-^ Marked by our staff or rangers 

to bid at your auction'"^ same people without attracting any outside people 

V orkmg Znd who know " local men^vho have been 

menFan JThe publ.c^^thTt'lheT'M P°'"' Forest Depart- 

tlu 11 auctioned gLerally, as it is don^nTurmrP-^No"'^ Tr^’’^ '‘“1 

this province are to eimnitr o u ,*’rma f A No The primary requirements of 

..d ■" »• 

for flFatatmn'^mposerf^fFres^ pSc^^ ^"1'^ further utilised 

Joads anrl raiKvn,, ° 0 c proouce r A I do not know Asa rule where there are 

-ailway communications, the preference seems to be for them In Burma all 
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the extraction is practically bv water, from Upper Burma right down to Rangoon, and 
similarly from the Southern Shan States nearly all the timber comes down the Salmn The 
Brahmaputra is little used 

Q Are there not many cases in the Himalayas, where road and railway transport is not 
available ? — A In the Himalayas, deodar sleepers are already floated down the river I 
think that that system is applied to other things also The method of using water trans- 
port wherever possible seems to be fairly common They do use waterways considerably 
in the United Provinces, Garhvval and elsewhere 

Q Putting the question in another'form are the existing surveys of the waterways 
of India sufficiently complete to enable the Forest Deoartment to say whether they can 
be used or not ? — A I should think so Every local man knows where the local rivers are 

Q By survey I do not mean the geographical course of tne river? — A But then the 
local officer is fully aware of his existing water communications 

Q He IS aware of the existing waterways, in his own particular district, but he does 
not know what happens to the communications when they get below his own [district? — 
A Where it seems natural to use water communication as m Burma, every officer knows the 
whole set of communications in Burma He is concerned with his own local rivers until 
they meet the Irrawadi 

Q You know there are provinces where much is k now n about watervv ays as in Burma ? — 
A I think so Much is known, but probably it is not considered as a suitable means 
of transport 

Q You say that as far as you know no further u se can be made of i ivers for floatation 
purposes ? — A I do not know of any particular cases where wateiways, if they were really 
suitable, had not been utilised or tried It is a rather big question 

President — Q Is it not the fact that rivers in India are mostly intermittent and that 
actually interferes with the question of river transport seriously ? — A Yes But surely there 
IS river transport going on all over India at favourable times In the Nerbuddathe produce 
goes down in country boats ^ The Central Provinces are almost unique in the distribution 
of forests In every district in the Central Provinces there are Government forests. 

Forest products are sold by auction? — A Prior to selling by auction the Government 
used to work departmentally in nearly all these things, brought out timber, etc, and estab- 
lished the trade and then handed it over to private enterprise In certain parts of the United 
Provinces for years all the sleepers were cut and extracted by Government 

Q It IS being done now in the United Provinces in Kumaon ? — A Perhaps to lead the 

way 

£)r E Hopkinson — Q Supposing you had a staff of consulting engineers such as we 
have discussed, would you desire to put some of the engineers on to the problem of consider- 
ing waterways further from the floatation point of view ? — A Yes It would come within 
the sphere of their work, more particularly to examine them to see what obstructions 
required to be removed 

Q It would be advantageous to have such a corps of engineers? — A Yes I think 
that consulting engineers would be very useful There would be more scope for them in 
the other provinces than in this province 

Q Should they be an integral part of the Forest Department, or should they be taken 
from an Imperial service of engineers ? — A I think that they had better be on an Imperial 
cadre of their own 

Q Such as you suggest for experts for research? — A These are the gentlemen to 
whom I attach more importance 

Q Supposing you have such a corps of engineers, would you have them on parallel 
lines to the experts or as an integral part of the Forest Department ? — A I should rather 
think that they should be a separate cadre 

Pyesident — Q Have you any supplementary remarks to make ? — A I have already 
referred to the question ol ut lisation of experts and I have noticed the lines on which it 
should be done 1 refer to the Government Engineering School only as a small means of 
showing what practical results are obtained, how directly an Indian can do anything, not 
merely talking, but can do something practical, Ins value immediately goes up A ease 
occurred to me the other day where a man who has not even been through the Lnginet-iing 
School but happens to know something of motoring and his ordinary v.age would be Rs 8 or 
Rs 10 IS at once given Rs 20 or Rs 30 That I quote with reference to the advantages of 
technical education As for the other industries, I think there are a lot of industries that 
are likely to be developed and can be developed Take for example, paper mulberry 
Experiments were made in Dehra Dun years ago In a five years’ rotation you could obtain 
any amount of paper material There are a number ot things that we have made preliminary 
investigation into and if vve had experts we could do a great deal 
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Witness No 161 

Air C Dult, Ba>‘at~Law, President^ Municipal Couiniittec^Juhbulporc 

Written Ejidence 

aid to Q I — I have had experience in the raising of capital for various industrial enterprises, 
enterpn ijjjpQftant ones being the Katni Cement and Industrial Co , Ltd , tne Sleenian- 

abad Copper Company, the Jubbulpore Manganese Company, the Shealachmanpur Diamond 
Mining Company, the Indian Bauxite Corporation, and the Jubbulpore Steatite Company 

I have had great difficulty in raising funds for some of the industries in uhich 1 am 
interested 

The difficulties are that Indians are not educated enough to understand or foresee the 
complex problems invohed in the development of anew industry in a country w Inch 
chief!} depends on other countries for manutaclured articles 

Most of the European merchants in India are mere middlemen whose prosperity 
depends on the goodwill of the export firms of I urope and other countries for whom they 
principal!) act as agents 

Gencrallv the members of the European mercantile firms come to India whenaery 
young and have to stick to their work till they retire Tiny luue neither initiative nor 
facilities for investigating and then risking monei, time, etc , on new ventures 

I have found that firms in England are too oecupied in carrying on their well- 
established businesses and are not inclined in the least to look into any proposition 
concerning Indian industries, and their chief arguments when refusing to consider an 
Indian proposition are tliat “ If it isreallv so good as you represent, why don’t the Indian 

, and English people in India who are familiar with Indian conditions invest their spare 
capital in such a proposition,” and others who are interested in similar businesses as 
proposed shrug ther shoulders and sav, ” We are getting all the piofits we want in 
exporting our manufactured articles to India, and why should we risk our capital by 
building factories in India and sharing profits with people there who possess the raw 
materials, etc?" 

I I my opinion the present war will cause a change in the VIew^ of English people 
and Indians for the better No one can force people to change their views, and therefore 
1 cannot make any suggestion except that English people may be taught when at ochool 
all about Indian conditions and business prospects 

Q 2 — Capital IS generally drawn from Indian and European mercantile communities 

Q 3 — I do not know of any such enterprise 

Q 4 , — 1 have had no experience of Government assistance to any industrial enter- 
prise 

Q 5 — (4) I recommend Government loans w ith or without interest 

(5) Also supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system 

(6) Provision of part of share capital of companies on the same basis as 

public subscription of capital • 

(7) Guaranteed Government purchase for limited periods 

I disapprove of (i) Money grants in aid, (2) Bounties and subsidies except to compete 
against enemy and rival countries’ products 

Q 6 — If the Government lends money or supplies machinery or subscribes part 
capital, it should hav'e a certain amount of liontrol 

Q 7 — I have had no experience of any Government pioneer factories 

Q 8 — The Government should help to establish and pioneer all such industries con- 
cerned w itli the manufacture ot munitions, articles required for raihvays, teleo-raph and all 
other Government requisitions which are now imported 

As soon as pioneer industries are firmly establishedj they should be handed over to 
public companies 
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The Government unclei no circumstances should be allowed to become the 
permanent owners of such enterprises 

Q 9 — Almost all industries in India are hampered, because the financiers take the 
lion share of profit of most enterprises 

GeneralU the financiers of Bombay manage to get hold of about three-fourths of all pro- 
spective profits of any new industries 1 hia retards the development of many promising 
industries in this country 

Q 10 — •! can only suggest that industrial banks may be started on the principle of 

the agricultural co operative banks and societies 

Q II — Agriculture 

Q 13 — Goveinment aid should not be granted where it vvouUl discourage frrsh 

private enterprises unless the existing enterprises were in a moribund condition 

O 14 — ’There should be no limitations on Government aid to a new enterprise, 
even if it competes w ith an established external trade 

5 15 — I have had very little experience of technical aid from Government experts Xeehmcot 
in establishing my enterprises mdustnes 

16 — In my opinion the Central Prov inces manganese and the. T ata iron industries 
have been benefited bj the research nor' conducted by the Geological Department ot the 
Government of India 

<3 17 — The Government should always lend available experts to private persons, 

firms or companies 011 easy terms . 

)3 18 — The results of the researches made by Government paid experts should not 

as a rule be publi-ihed without the consent in writing of the private persoas, firms or compa- 
nies on whose behalf the experts were engaged, otherwise in m) opinion it would be 
nothing short of breach of trust 

Q 19 -—In places where a pat ticulai industry is being worked, but not satisfactorily, 
the Government should open deinonstiatioa factories 

Q 20 — Demonstration factories should be established in Central Provinces to manu- 
facture glass, also porcelain, earthenware, namelv, dinner and tea sets, etc , and various kinds 
of oil by up-to date machmery 

Q 21 — From 1904 I have alwajs received the greatest kindness and assistance from 
the technical department of the Imperial Institute, and it is only due to the institute’s 
assistance ‘■hat I have been able to successfully carry out some of mv important industrial 
schemes namely, 1 he Katm Cement and Industrial Company, Limited, and part of ray 
bauxite scheme 

Its advantages are very great and numerous, for instance, an impartial and correct 
judgment is given afttr careful consideration of every factor regarding a new and proposed 
industry, and the investigations are always verv thorough and up lu-date The imperial 
knowledge of the mstimte is very gnat and therefore it has the greatest facilities to judge 
correct!} of the possibilities of projected iiidustrii s within the Empire, and especially 
with regard to india, which has no independent othcial trade rtlationship with any other 
part of the Empire 

Its disadvantage is that it is starving for want of prope financial aid fiom the British 
Government, India and the Colonies vvhish makes it shorthanded, and consequently there 
IS sometimes delav in research vvork In mv opinion the Imperial Institute hi Ids the 
unique position of great trust to the Empire and especiall} to India, whose princes and 
people collected a very large sum of money to build it 

Q 23 — Yes, there should be provision for research work for special subjects in Eng- 
land under the scientific and industrial research department established b) the British 
Government 

Research on anv important chemical and allied subjects should be carried on in I on- 
don, because the best and most experienced scientific men, proper laboratories and 
appliances are available there 
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Q 23 — The Advibory Council for Research in the United Kindom would be the 
proper authority to direct all reseat ch work for Indian industries 

Q 24 — I think that there is no college in India which is competent enough to handle 
properly any research work as is being done m the United Kingdom 

g 35 — It requires a thorough survey to further develop the agriculture, forest 
mineral deposits and their attendant industries 

Q 26 — It should be organised by the present Imperial Departments, such as the 
Geological Survey of India, Forests’ Research Department and the Government of India, 
Agricultural Department 

Under the directions of these Imperial Departments each Local Government should 
organise their own special survey department 1 heir precise objects should be to develop 
the production of raw material and to find out an outlet for the same in this 
country and abroad and, if possible, 'start industries to manufacture goods from raw 
materials, etc 

g 27 — The results should be made known as soon as possible to the various parties 
interested in the particular industries and to place them before the Government officials, 
whose duty should be to give aid in starting or promoting industries in India 

Q 28 — ^They are very useful to all conce’-ned 

Aifl'Btance m Q 2g — In my opinion commercial museums should be developed and increased in 
jaarlcetiBg products number They should be located in any commercial town of importance or towns having 
over 50,000 Indian inhabitants 

They should be worked under the direction of the Director of Industries for the prov- 
ince, the local executive officials, the municipal committees and district councils 

Q 3 1 — In my opinion industrial exhibitions are of real value to educate our people 

Q 32 — The Government should encourage such exhibitions and should take active 
part in them 

Q 3i — ■ These exhibitions should be popular in character and also aim to bring 
buyers and sellers together 

Q, 34 — ^There should be trade representatives for India m Great Britain and 
foreign countries, and the Colonies 

These trade representatives should be business men and be under the Consular 
Service Their duty should be in every way to promote the wellfare of Indian industries, 
sale of raw materials, to promptly report and advise on all fresh developments and new 
inventions on all industrial matters which might directly or indirectly benefit Indian 
industries or help to dispose of raw materials in suitable and advantageous markets 

Moreover they should constantly report confidentially all trade developments which 
might benefit India They should be subjects of His Majesty, but not naturalised alien 
subjects Special commissioners should be appointed from time to time 

Q 36— Yes 

The Local Government should arrange for these representatives 

Q 37 — ^Yes, they should do both 

Q 38 — At present the Government departments do not carry out the rules relating 
to the purchase of stores from Indian markets 

These rules should be rigidly enforced and their non-performance should be severely 
punished by the Imperial Departments and the Local Governments concerned 

Q 39 — co-operative societies or proposed industrial barks should help in the 
matter, of course w ith the assistance of the trade agents 


Otier terms of 
Government aid to 
industnes 


Q 40 — During war and famine times 

Q, 41 — It IS difficult to promptly secure land ir this province for industrial 
purposes, and sometimes the Government gives preference to agricultural purposes to 
any prospecting for minerals 
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Q 42 — The Government should always help m every way possible by granting on 
nominal terms land for establishing new or for the developme'nt of existing industries 

Q 43 — It IS very defective and it requires radical amendments * 

The law should be simplified so as to give the courts a tree hand to proniptl/ acquire 
lands for industrial purposes 


During the settlements of villages in Central Provinces the Local Go /eminent shoul 4 
be empowered by the revenue law to enter into agreements with the, lessees of the villages 
that in future all land required for industrial purposes should be given at a fited rqte ojf 
compensation 

Q 44 — I have tried to improve labourers’ efficiencv and skill by making them petty 
contractors in manganese and bauxite mining I found that they greatly impro/ed 

O 45 — (a) Labourers’ efficiency and skill can be generally unproved by incieasmg 
their daily wages and gradually inducing them to become mates of gangs of labourers 
,and ultimately pett) contractors, but above all they should have some elementary education 

Q 45 — (&} The same suggestions will apply to the mining of manganese, bauxite, 
diamonds, coal, etc In these mining industries 1 have.had considerable experience 

Q 46 — I have had no experience about the training of apprentices, etc 

P 47 — I have had no experience about industrial schools 

j 5 48 — In my opinion better results would be obtained by apprenticeship system, 
without nhich theoretical education in an industrial school is absolutely useless I should 
suggest that when a person has finished his apprenticeship he should go through a course m 
an industrial school, but this is not absolutely necessary 


Q 50 — ^The industrial schools should be primarily under tt>e Department of Industries, 
but the financing and general control should be with the Department of Education 

Both these departments being under the Local Government, I see no reason to suspect 
that there would be any friction between them 

Q 51 — 'They should have some sound general education and appienticeship in the 
particular business which they wish to take up 

P, 52 — There should be technical scholarships open to these men for studying in 
foreign countries 

(5 53 — Such firms should be compelled to tram technical experts 

Q 54 — It would be better to have uniform tests in the standaid of etamination for 
mechanical engineers for the whole of India 

iQ 55 — The law for the Central Provinces requires qualihcations for an engineer, etc 

Q 56 — The Department of the Commerce and Industry and a Duectoi of Industries 
and Agriculture 

1 think the Director of Industries should be a man experienced in business, and not 
merely a civil servant The present arrangements are radically wrong and useless for the 
purpose of promoting any other industry except agriculture 

Q 57 — I do not think a Board of Industries for these provinces would be of much use 
toiiards the future development of industries 

I am against such a board in any form for the Central Provinces '■ 

Q 58 — I do not advocate for the Central Provinces an Advisory Board 


Q 60 — There should be a Director of Industries for the Central Provinces 

He should be a man of business experience with some scientific education or 
knowledge , he need not be an expert on any particular subject, but he should know the 
people and local conditions thoroughly, and he should have lived at least ten to fifteen 
years in the Central Provinces or in India 


General official 
administration anif 
organisation. 
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Q 61 igainst the formation of a Board of Industries The Director of 

Industries should be under the Local Gox’ernment 

Q 6? — riieie should be frequent and free exchange of information between 
all the Directors of Industries in India, and the} should meet in conference at least four 
times a year in different parts of India 

It IS practicable to form an Imperial Department under a single head The depart- 
ment’s functions should be to correlate the works of all Directors of Industries, industrial 
booies and e\ciything concerning industries It should be the medium through which all 
research work in foreign countries be organised and be the controlling authorit\ of all 
trade represenlahves and technical students abroad 

Q 63 — The only teclmical and scientific work w'hich is done as far as 1 luiow is by 
the Agricultural Department and by the chemist attached to it 

Only laid) some efiorts are being made to impro\e scicntificallv agricultural industries^ 
It IS difficult to suggest briefl\ anv ’•ecommendatioii 

Q 64 — I lecommend Imperial Departments 

Please refer to in' repl) to questions Nos 25 and 26 

Q 65 — Plcas'i refer to m} repl) to question No 62 

The officials of thib department should be trained scientific men recruited liom any 
part of the wor'd 01 fiom India according to the au ilifieations required to fill such posts 

Q 66 —The heau of the aepartment should have almost absolute power of control 
subject 19 the siipi ivision of the Government of India in Council 

Q 67 — Por the time being he should be entirely under the control of the Director of 
Industries, of cour'-e the Local Government should have supervising power over him 

Q 68 — Fle’se sec m\ repl) to question No 25 

Q 69 — Undev the direct control of the Director of Industries 

Of cour-c under the supervision of the Local Government, but under the final control 
of the Iinpeual Departments 

Q 70 —On a good salarv and a bonus if good results are obtained under the said 
expert’s guidance 


Q 71 — All '■uch institutes should work together, and not as independent units 

Q 72 — It would be better for each institute to confine its energies to deal with a 
limited group of allied subjects 

Q /3 -Yes 

Impel lal control 

Q 74 — Yes, it IS desirable that strong meisuies should be taken to coordinate 
and jorevent uiincccssaty ovei-lapping of an) research work lean but quote from the 
conclusion of tl e Report of Advisory Council of Scientifie and Industrial Research of 
England tor 1915 and 1916 — “ Fir->t, a largtlv increased supply of competent researchers , 
secondl)*, a Iieait) spirit of co operation among all concerned, — men of science, men of 
business, wo.lnignien, professional and scientific societies, universities and technical 
colleges, local authoiities and Government Departments And neither condition will be 
efrective without the other ” 


Q 77 — They shoi Id be given facilities of leave and full pay to stud) abroad under 
the directions of cither the Imperial Institute or the scientific and industrial research 
department of England 

Q 78 — The difficulties are very serious In provincial tovv ns of India there are no 
technical 01 scientific libraries for reference work I liave always to procure books from 
Europe and America for mv use, awd I have to wait sometimes four or five months (or a 
book 01 a journal 
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Q 79 _Yes, every Government college in large towns should have a complete and 
up-to date library containing all scientific and technical books, including patent 1°“ 
other current technical papers, reviews and journals for references 1 hese . 
should be open to the public on application 


Q 80 — Certainly not 

Q, Si —I do not think that a college of commerce could 111 an\ way assist in the 
development of any local industry 


Q 83 — Yes, the statistics are neither comprehensive nor up-to-da e T 

difficult to get any statistics on many important subjects There should be improvem 
in collecting statistics, tabulating and making ‘them full and up-to date 
be published oftener 


These should 


Q 83 — Same as 83 

Q 84 — None 

Q 85 — Yes, but they should consist of the latest inlormatian collected by the 

toreign trade representatives, Directors of Industries and experts under them 

Q 86 — My replj is the same as to question 85 

Q 87 — \Ionographs are useful in placing local intormatnn at the disposal of any 
investigatora of the particular subjects 

Publications by the Geological Department are of great use for the development of 
mining and allied industiies, but the publications should contain more irforniation regarcl- 
ing the commercial interests than scientific work I suggest that the procedure adop ea 
bj the United Slates’ Geological Department may be followed with advantage 1 he 
records of the Geological Survey should be published oftener than usual 

Q 88 — Please refer to my replj to question 85 

, , j o ^ Other forms of 

Q 89 — Ycj, fibres, indigo, v>heat, oil-seeds and other agricultural produce oome Covefnment achoa 

should be compulsory, others voluntary and organisation 

Q go —The Imperial “kgricultural Depaitment jointly with the Collector of Customs 
should organise the testing and certifying 

Q 9 1 — ^Yes, drugs, fibres and some agriculturul produce 

Q 92 — Inspectors to examine and prosecute 

Q 93 — When misdescription of goods >s found, the goods should be confiscated and 
the owners fined 

0 94 — 'The Indian law for trade marks and trade names is very defective 

Q 95 — ^The patent laws applicable to India are radically defective 

Foreigners take out patents not to work but to prevent others establishing similar 
industries in India The patent laws should be applicable to the Native States and the 
laws should be just the same as in England 


Q g6 — No 

Q 97 — More railw ays, roads with culverts and bridges are needed in the Central 
Provinces 

Q 98 —Yes, the railway freights should be lowered in the case of new industries 
which might consume large quantities of coal, acids and other imported goods to the 
follovving rate — one-fifteenth of a pie per maund per mile. 
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The same rale should be applicable for minerals which cannot be profitably utilised 
in this country, and have to be exported 

Q gg —Yes 

^ 100 — I do not think so 

Q loi — The external trade is ler) seriously handicapped because of tie high 
shipping freights The remedy is apparent, nsraely, building more steamers 

Q 102 — Very little 

Yes, in the Central Provinces and the adjoining States of Rewah, etc 

Q 103 — 1 think the Local Governments should be gi\en a free hand to renew prospect- 
ing licenses up to file years, when the Government is satisfied thatio>id fide prospecting has 
been done and that for reasons bejond the control of the prospector the prospecting 
licenses could not be matured into raining leases 

Moreover, very large powers should be given to Local Goiernmcnts to reserve for any 
prospector large tracts of mineral deposits for the development of new industries, about 
which the prospector by his diligence, perseverance, foresight expense, influence and 
experience, formulated and proved the possibilities of a future promising industry 

The Local Governments should be allowed to grant prospecting licenses with- 
out any surface rent payable by the prospector 

The terms for mining leases require revision regarding the pavment of dead-rent, 
which IS generally fixed very high for a new industry , preferenee should be given to 
prospecting and mining to agriculture The forfeiture for not working the mines after the 
first year of lease requires radical alteration 

Q 104 — Yes, there are some, which arc well known to the Government 

Q no — Half from the Gov ernment 

Q III —Yes, Soda, Alumina, Aluminium and various chemicals 

Q 112 — Bauxite The difficulties are want of capital and the past inabilitj or 
neglect of our Government to prevent German and other foreign exports to India to 
compete against British manufactured articles, in this case aluminium metal utensils, S-c , 
and sheets and ingots 


Oral Evidence, 32 nd Decemier 1916 

Piesident — Q You say in that the Central Provinces demonstration factories 
should be established to manufacture glass, procelain, earthenware and various kinds 
of oils Do you think that in the case of earthenware Government should 
have a demonstration factory ? — A Yes, none of the pottery companies, such as 
Messrs Burn & Co , Limited , would take it up as they said that skilled artisans were 
necessary who would be able to modify their systems to the local conditions I, in 
conjunction with the Bombay Mining and Prospecting Syndicate, fully investigated this 
matter in England and we came to the conclusion that it would be quite feasible to 
start an earthenware industry m this district 

Q If it is quite feasible vvhj not go ahead with it ? — A I have ceased to have 
any connection with the Bombay Syndicate Since it formed the subject of one of the 
questions issued by the Commission I advise that the Government might start a demonstra- 
tion factory 

Q If you have severed jour connection with the Bombay Syndicate that leaves you 
free to take up the thing and go ahead ^ — A One of the questions was whether there 
were any industries that Government might take up and that is my reply I have not 
treated it as a personal matter 

Q There is no use taking up a thing which has been found to be feasible and which 
can be taken up by private individuals ’ — A Because private indiv iduals hav e not taken 
up the thing, I suggested it 1 am otherwise lull up I think that Government should 
come up when no one is ready to come forward 

Q In other words you have given up the idea of doing it ’ — A I have no spare 
capital now^, otherwise I should start it myself I am going to ask the Government of the 
Central Prov inces to take up this industry 
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Q Fn answer to question 87 you say tliat the procedure adopted by the United iiitra 

States Geological Survey might^ be adopted vsith aa\anlage What is the exact 
procedure ’ — A 

1 think that they have a better system of reporting on the economic side of the 
geological possibilities of a country, whereas here the scientific and the economic ques- 
tions are mixed up I have studied the United States Geological bulletins for some time 
They ba%e a more elaborate system and they give one a very good idea as to what 
minerals could be taken up profitably, its economic value and valuable informations regard- 
ing its uses and manufactures, etc I do not say that the sjslem should be copied, but I 
thought It might be followed in some wavs 

Q The question really turns on the strength of the staff ? — A I know that our 

Geological staff is poor Our staff will have to be increased 1 know this quite well 

Q Do jou think that the staff should bt increased as to admit the publication of 
information regarding the economic side as well ? — A Yes, probably four times the 
, present staff might be required and certainly should be prov ded for 

Mf A Chatter ion — Q Could you tell us something about the Indian Bauxite Corpo- 
ration ? — A It IS a corporation composed of the aluminium trusts of France, the late senior 
partner of hfessrs Jardine, Skinner & Co, of Calcutta, myself and in England two other 
friends In the beginning I had technical help from the Director and Dr Henrv of the 
Imperial Institute The idea was to manufacture aluminium by a French patented process , 
full information about which I have placed with Dr Hayden of the Government of India, 
and the Commerce and Industry Department Just before the war we arranged to form a 
company in France with half a million pounds capital to work my bauxite areas , the 
approval of the Secretary of State for India was obtained Everything was ready and just 
at that time War was declared , there the matter remains and 1 do not know when it will 
be realised 

Q Is the scheme simply hung up on account of the War Afterwards do you 
propose to go ahead ? — A That is certain as far as I can see They have not got the 
men for it now It is an altogether new process and requires new and complicated 
electrical plant which cannot be fitted up by anybody even in England, so I must wait for 
the assistance from the French people ffhe Government of the Centra! Provinces and 
Sir Benjamin Robertson know all about it 


Witness No 162 

Mr J? Mtira, A M fC E , Superintending Engineer, Public IVoibs Depai tmeiit, 

Central Pi ovinces {Retired ) 


Written Ejidencc 


Introductory 

Qs 4, II and 56 — The industrial Iiie of the province is synonymous with its agricul- 
tural life There has been marked activity in recent years m mining enterprise, and such 
excellent factories as the Empress Mills of Nagpur, the Pottery Works of Burn & Co of 
Jubbulpore, and the Cement Works of K<itni denote a high order of industrial achievement 
Yet the vast resources of the province remain untouched and it stands to day as it was, pre- 
eminently agricultural As in other parts of the world, manufacturing industry, rather 
than agricultural, must raise the fabric of economic advancement \ new force of industrial 
activity must arise before any real progress can be mane , for the manifestation of this 
force our hope is centered in the co-operative movement which Government hcis so thought- 
fully inaugurated In the words of the Act this movement aims at the promotion of 
economic interests in accordance w ith co-operative principles A distinct and very 
encouraging advanee has been made in the direction of agriculture, but what little has 
been accomplished on the non agricultural side is most disheartening, for the rustic 
societies are destined, before long, to be overwhelmed by the increasing pressure of modern 
industry The young co-operative plant has to be trained to spread and grow, slowly but 
vigorously, in more directions than one , and the Government and the people must join 
hands in feeding Us roots and aiding the development of leaf and bud with fostering care 
and vigilance 


•» 
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Preliminary Siii vey 

Qs 25 to 27) — ^The preliminary surveys for industrial purposes must be conducted by 
Government The Director of Industries has, I b“heve, collected valuable information 
regarding the available resources of the province Facts and statistics in this connection 
cannot be brought together in an accurate and useful form by any other agencv The 
Director is a high officer of Government of proved capability and weighty experience He 
is in touch with local officers and has at Ins command official records m all branches of the 
Administration He has thus every facilitv' for compiling and maintaining up to date a 
careful and systematic record of all that is known on the subject <^0 annual memorandum 
on the precise industrial position of the province drawn up by him would prove of inestim- 
able value to the investing public 

Much of this inlormation lies on the surface Even a week-end tourist, if so inclined 
might gather facts and notions foi himself with astonishing rapidity Round about Jubbul- 
pore, for instance, will be fourd the extensive flourislnng Pottery Works of Messrs Burn & 
Co whose skilful management has produced the only profitable industry out of the 
“ Gondwana” clays of Jubbulpore, another similar factory which is struggling for its 
existence for want of good management and efficient machinery' , a tolerably 
successful cotton mil, being one of the three or four of its kind which have come into 
being for the utilisation, in an inrinitesimal measure, of the produce of the immense cotton 
tracts of the prov ince , an insignificant looking factory of glass-ware possessing elements 
of great productive value but perishing as a result of impoverished capital and nerveless 
effort \ short afternoon drive tow ards the Mandla range w ould take y ou to the hamlet 
of Barela, a typical cnltepni for the export of vast quantities of myrabolams of good quality 
known as the “Jubbulpore myrabolams’’ which might form a nucleus for the growth 
of important tinctorial and tanning industries It vyould, moreover, give a bird’s eye view 
of the picturesque ba'in of the Nerbudda and that of its tributary, tie Gour, wherein the 
possibilities of hy'dro-electric power might be found ■’waiting investigatio 1 The heavy 
traffic on the road would draw pointed attention to the need for railway feeder extensions 
in this province V couple of hours’ railway journey from here would take you to Katni 
where there are clustered together a 1 umocr of industries vaning from the crudest forms 
of manufacture of lime and mineral pigments to the highest and most up to date processes 
of cement and pottery works The capacity of these excellent cement works is largely 
below requirements and the pottery branch is exhibiting symptoms of failure, because it is 
placed outside the Gondwana formation A few hours’ further jpurney would land you 
in an atmosphere of noxious gases from the slaughter-yards of Damoh, wherein one might 
discern the germs of a great and prosperous leattier industry A similar journey south- 
wards would afford \ou the opportunity of examining the very useful match factory of 
Kotah which is languishing for vyant of adequate support and wood of the right 
description 


Promotion of Industi les 

Qs 56 to 6 r — \ preliminary' survey such as outlined above merely turnishes an 
ndicatioii of what is possible The next step is to determine what is />/ irc/zraWi? and 
likely to prove i emuncra'tve This brings us on to the stage of investigation and 
acquisition of special and more comprehensive knowledge which paves the patli for 
“promotion” This stage is of the highest value in industrial progress It is at this 
stage that the seeds of success or of failure are sown It represents the great period of 
“ waiting ” which might occupy months or years of arduous labour before any benefit m 
return could be hoped for An enterprise which passes successfully through this period 
of toil and respoiisibiltu emerges full of the richest promise ^Vbseiice of this stage or its 
precipitancv, on the other hand, spells failure 

There is no organised agency in this province with the requisite capital and business 
capacitv for “ promotion ’’ Capital and business capacity are as essential for promotion 
as at the ultimate stage of working ana proceeairg to earn profit The present policy of 
laissts-fatre for which the Government and the people are alike responsible, leaves every- 
thing to chance and indiv idual effort — two most excellent factors in their wav but n their 
resultant effect not always conducive to the best results A giant ot the Tata type who 
possesses all the highest qualities of philanthropist, business man, leader of men, 
entrepi enenr, is a rare phenomenon Philanthropists of the class who have flocked 
round the “ Swadeshi ” standard, although enthusiastic champions of the cause, often 
operate in the mists of speculation and conjecture and, armed with unassimilated facts and 
statistics, strive for light without a match and for a match without wood 

<- r Affer these conie a host ot speculators and adventurers, "a mere fraction of whom are 
really sound or capable of taking an active part in engineering a businees with advantage 
to themselves and to the public at large The majority are profit seeking but not risk- 
taking, and cultivate the arc of acquiring something when they possess nothing If a 
census were taken of 1 he small industries, such us soda and ice factories, bncK and tile 
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T appeared and 

faTr. ia •' ap'palhng record of fraud, 

/t;^ould^llustratewhy. ,n the industrial world, capital remains shy, 
elrort lies crushed, and talent zanders unemployed ^ ^ 

What lie need most in tins province IS a strong organisation for the promotion of 
industries based on co operative principles, supported and guided by Government, 
assisted by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, and pie-,ided over by the Director of 
industries Schemes thought aiun\orked out by such an influential body would at once 
attract capital, and the great financiers of Bombay and Bengal and distinguished business 
firms like Messrs Martin and Company of Calcutta and Mes:.rs Kilhck, Nixon and Com- 
pany of Bombay m ho have contributed so largelv to the adaancement of the industrial 
cause of India, would readily come forward to place the deaelopment of the province 
on a sound footing and provide the dynamic impulse for Its ultimate triumph The pro^ 
posed CKganisation should confine its activities, for the present at any rat?, to promotion 
only The time avill no doubt come, perhaps at no very distant date, when it may extend 
its sphere of action and begin to branch off into separate co-operative societies or to nelp 
111 the formation of local private svndicates for the promotion as well as the actual working 
of provincial industries without any outside help 


Financial Aid 


Qs I to S and 13 — There arc hardly any large capitalists in this province The Capital 
very few there are have their hands full with then own affairs and have neither the time 
nor the inclination to attend to other objects Since my retirement last v ear I have been 
approached by several would-be promoters for help and advice and some of the projects 
placed before me were of a /er) promising character In nearly every case the requisite 
capital was not forthcoming for the preliminary investigations In one instance where the 
difficulty of capital fortunately did not arise the project was buried out of sight because 
co operation with other people capable of bringing it to a successful issue was highly 
distasteful to the party There is abundance of capital outside the province which, I have 
been assured by men of the highest nosition in industrial circles, would be ready to flow 
m if carefully wo'ked out schemes of a profitable nature could be definitely laid before 
them 

It IS significant that the only feeder railway m the province, the Central Provinces 
Railvvajs Compan>, owes its existence to outside influence lhat influence has, however, 
not been persistent enough m the same way, for instance, as in Bengal where 
^lessrs Martin and Co , Gillanders, \rbutlinot and Co and McLeod and Co , of Calcutta 
are steadily multiplying such rail wavs Time was when Government promissory notes 
constituted the only form of investment for the middle classes Railway enterprise has 
been rapidly w inning the confidence of the public and railway shares have eome to be 
regarded as gilt edged securities, sometimes even without any guarantee of interest on 
capital from Government or District Board {c g , Shahdra-Saharanpur and Dehri-Rohtas) 

The salvation of this province lies m Its Own hands, the people must learn the value of 
thrift and self reliance, and Government must help and guide the people in working to- 
gether on co operative principles The aggregate working capital of the cooperative 
banks in the Central Provinces and Berar stands this day, I believe, somewhere in the 
neighbournood of 45 'ekiis One object lesson such as this should suffice to fill our minds 
with hope and faith in the future 

To oegin with, Government must take upon itself the task of establishing a co opera- Government 
tive organisation for the promotion of industries in the manner indicated above Once a 
machinery of this description is properly set in motion, the evolution of projects falling 
under the heads of the following classification would become a matter of time and 
systematic effort — ■ 

Class A —Remunerative projects which private capitalists or syndicates would ''ake 
up readih 

• Class B — Projects which would have a reasonable prospect of proving commercially 

practicable 

Class C —Projects the commercial practicability of which would be some .v hat un- 
certain but not altogether so 


Class D —Projects which would prove to be commercially impracticable 

There would be no lack of capital for the clacs A industries and Government assistance 
would follow the lines adopted for railway enterprise Fhe public has become familiar 
avith the operation of the system of guarantee given by Government for raihvays^ bevon^ 
District Boards and Municipalities for railways and electricity schemes 
this would be necessary to ensure success in the case of this class of projects i-iass 
projects would of course be shelved, at any rate for the present 
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Composition 




Punctionst 


Projects underclasses B and C A\ouId come under this categorj' I have no experience 
of Go\ernment pioneer factories but am inclined to think that these should, as far as prac- 
ticable, be run on strictly commercial lines I would invite private capitalists or companies 
to work these industries, certainly those of class B, by giving a guarantee of dividends 
higher than in the case of class A, coupled if necessary with the supply of machinery and 
plant on the hire purchase sj stem and the promise of Go\ernmcnt purchase of products 
for a limited period, in the event of a still further concession being deemed e\pedicnt 
Endear our should, in the first instance, be made to deal with class C on the same basis, 
offering if neces=ary even more favourable concessions than in the case of class B Fail- 
ing this, Government must pioneer industries of class C utilizing jail labour and e\pert 
departmental agency ^.Forest and Agriculture) for the purpose where practicable 
In the event ot these pioneer industries proving successful no time should be lost in 
placing them in the hands of private companies for further development The field for 
industrial operation is so great and the number of private enterprises is so small that, in 
thisproviice at any rate, Government assistance need not bind itself to anj limits 
Private capital ana private effort have been cvcccdingly shy in their appearance and a 
(jertain amount of preliminary courtsnip will be necessary before thev can be brought for- 
ward to the open-air life of industrial activity 

Co-operahvc O) gamsatton 

Qs loto 12, 56 to 62, 9/, 99 and 103 — \Vc ma\ now proceed to look somewhat more 
closely into the scheme of co-operative orguiisation the vital importance of which, in the 
present industrial state of the province, I have vintured to urge in the foregoing para- 
graphs It IS conceivable that when the principles underlying the scheme are fully under- 
stood private syndicates formed on co operative lines or otherwise might come forward to 
take the field in the right way and spirit Butthciehas been a long enough pause in 
this direction and the time has, I think, arrived for co operative movement by the united 
efforts of Government and the people We must p’-ocecd slowlv, with due caution and 
deliberation, and without going to the opposite evtieme of running at railway speed The 
cont'olof this organisation should be vested in a Board or Syndicate composed as follows — 

President — Director of Industries 

Vice-president — Registrar, Cooperative Societies, who will preside in the 
absence of the President 

Managing Director or SecrEIARV— An experienced man (preferably non- 
olficial) who would have the confidence of Government and the 
public 

Members — i Commissioner of the Jubbulpore Division 

2 Chief Engineer, Buildings and Roads (who deals with railway and 

electricity matters) 

3 One of the recognised leaders of the province (t g , bir Gangadhar 

Chitnavis and Sir B K Dose) , 

4, 5 Two leading business men of the province (e g, Sir Kasturcliand 
Daga and Sir Bezonji Dadaohoy) 

6, 7, 8, 9 Four prominent members of the co operative society (m 
addition to 3, 4, 5) 

10 II, 12 Representatives of outside business firms (<? g , Messrs 
Martin and Company of Calcutta and Messrs Sassoon David 
and Compan} and hlessrs. Killick, Nivon and Company of 
Bomba}) 

The principal task in front of the Board will be the promotion of industrial schemes, 
towards the fulfilment of that object the presence on the directorate of financiers and 
business men of high repute is essentially necessary The time is opportune for investiga- 
tion and promotion , the activities of the Industrial Commission have brought into pro 
minence the urgent needs and almost unlimited resources of the province , and the War has 
caused a lull which can be turned lo advantage in prospecting, collecting statistics, work 
ing out approximate estimates of outlay and profit, getting up cut-and-dned projects, 
and holding ourselves m readiness to begin work immediately normal conditions are re- 
established At the same time the Board can employ itself in disseminating knowledge, 
awakening the people to a sense of responsibility m regard to their economic advancement, 
educating them in the methods of promotion and the advantages of prudent investment, 
and preparing the public generall) for the laying out of capital when the time comes for 
iloating industrial enterprises 
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The development of industries is seriously handicapped by the inadequacy of com* 
munications and the almost entire absence of railway feeders Much has been done 
towards road construction but a vast deal more yet remains unaccomplished Energetic 
steps must be taken for the improvement of road surface and river crossings to ensure the 
uninterrupted passage of traffic throughout the year and facilitate the establishment of 
transport str\ ices of the most modern types (e,^, motor lorries and buses) Even mea- 
sures such ds the imposition of a special cess or the falling back upon the primitive if not 
pernicious sjstcm of levying lolls, however distasteful in their operation, must not be 
shrunk from if proved inevitable foi the salvation of the province In the front rank of 
schemes to be promoted must be placed feeder railways and electricity supplies The 
one railway feeder can with the utmost advantage be mcrcased a hundred told and in place 
of the one electric iiistallatioii we can easily afford to have twenty Projects of this type 
arc invaluable, for their idvancenieni from inception to fruition Ims in the hands of Govern- 
ment and its suboid male District and Municipal Boaids The surplus capital of the 
vve illhy, the hoardings of the poor and tiie savings of the middle classes are being steadily 
drained avva) to the neighbouring provinces for the fulfilment of such objects, and 
an earnest and deterniii ed efto't must be made to arrest this oulvyard flow and divert it 
townids our own enrichment 


Other schemes for promotion will soon begin to unfo'd themselves The mining 
enterprise wliieli has alreadv achieved so much has before it a very large field of activity 
The Gondvvana clav's which have been raised bj handfuls may be extracted in tons The 
existence of materials for glassware has been proved The pressing of oil in the great 
cotton and oil-seed bearing areas is likely to prove profitable The rich sugar cane tracts 
will afford an excellent opciiuig for sugir industry The immense Imirat forests, the 
thriving trades 111 hides and skins, the extensive speculation in lie, etc, offer promising 
fields of r< seateh in the direction of dv emg, tanning, manufacture of t iniiin and leather, etc 
The desultory imiuiry into hj dro electric schemes has so far merely led to the discovery 
of sources of power beyond the range of industr'al centres A simultaneous and carefully 
organised effort tovvaras the development of power and the growth of industries within 
driving dist nice would be productive of valuable results 

The capital required for promotion will not be very large an 1 in due course it may 
perhaps contrive to live and grow on its own earnings This capital is not, as in the case 
of aguciiltural co operative societies, to be issued in granting loans to others but for 
consumption in tlie search liter profit ible schemes fvo highly organised machinery is, 
then fore, necc'sary to raise capital for this object The simplest course would be 
to arrange for the co operative movement being financed by the provincial co-operative bank 
to or by an industrnl b ink, preferably the former iii order to promote cohesion between the 
existing ind the new co-operative organisation Sir Benjamin Robertson has in a recent 
pronouncement called attention to the fact that half of the provincial bank’s capital is 
invested outside the province, and to tile coming time when there should be a wide field 
for the local investment of resources The new movement would signify a partial fulfil- 
ment of his anticipation If banking facilities must be sought elsewhere, an industrial 
bank might be brought into existeiire for such purposes as an offshoot of one of the 
prcsidcrev banks (Bank of Bengal or of Bombay) but not of any private bank There are 
several private banks whose stability is beyond question, but the co operative societies are 
not free from elements of uncertainty and it would be highly inexpedient to add to these 
by any further risk which might possibly arise from the failure of a private bank, however 
UD-lookcd for 

i ill rc current cliarffes w ill consist of the salary of an office staff and interest on the 
capital laid out I am not a great hehtver m absolutely honorary work and it seems to me 
that the need will be felt for a paid managing director or secretary Some public spirited 
person pObsessing the requisite qualifications might perhaps offer his services on a compa- 
ratively small remuneration olliern ise a good business man on a substantial salary must 
be appointed Then there will be the outlay on investigation, collection of data and 
statistics, reconnaissance surveys, prospecting new areas, expert advice and research, and 
travelling and other miscellaneous expenses inseparable from such an undertaking Above 
everything else, thoroughness must be constantly aimed at With the help of departmental 
records and the active support rnd assistance of the heads of departments and district 
officers, it should be possible to keep the outlay within very reasonable bounds The 
annual expenditure will depend on the number and nature of schemes taken up , of this no 
forecast of value is possible at present The expenditure will, ot course, grow from year 
to year but it will probably not go beyond half a lakh per annum during the first three 


1 have no means of knowing what private promoters or established business firms 
make out of the “ promotion " charges 1 am told that in the flotation of a flourishing 
industry of recent date a private syndicate recovered three times the actual cost of promo- 
tion Among the projects placed before me for professional scrutinv , I noticed that one 
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would-be sjndicate estimated a return ofRs 100 per cent and an aspiring promoter uith certaia 
crude data for a scheme of apparently high promise calcuJatcd upon clearing six times his 
outlay One cm form some idea of the promotion and floating expenses of a railway 
company from the clear and concise prospectus which ‘it ordinarily issues for taking the 
public into its confidence \ typical [coder railway on the 2 —6' gauge, 25 miles long, 
costing say 10 lakhs, would probably bear something like the following charges dcbitable 


to capital outlay — 

Preliminarv expenses . 7,000 

Surveys 

Raising of capital, commissions, brokerages, and other 

incidental expenses 50,000 

Advertisements, printing, legal and registration charges 
etc 


75,000 


It would appear that 7 to 8 per cent of the capital outlay is usually absorbed by the 
promotion and floatation charges If the co operative movement proceeds methoaically 
with the requisite energv, jiersev erance and intelligencei I do not see why it siioula not earn 
at least one per cent out of the capital raised in this manner If 40 to 50 schemes eould 
he succesofully launched in the course of five vears— which is not an over-sanguine 
e.timate, considering that they would probably include some thirty railway and electricity 
projects— the percentage earned on an aggregate capital of 500 lakhs would probably 
bring in 5 lakhs equivalent to an average return of one lakh per annum 

Of the four classes of projects indicated above the promotion of classes A, B and C 
would be of a remunerative character That is to say, the Board would charge promotion 
money in each case, which would cover actual expenses /i/iij a fair margin of profit, and 
go against the capital cost of the undertaking Class U would thus be the only source of 
loss Of the extent of loss likely to be sustained in this w'ay no idea can be formed until 
some advance is made in actual operations The profit and loss account will adjust itself 
satisfactorily in a senes of years, as soon as success begins to over-balanee failure, through 
skilful management Government must be prepared to faee the contingency, however 
remote, in which a partial deficit may have to be recouped in spite of all suitable precau- 
tions ft may be reasonably hoped that with due exercise of fore-thought, prudence and 
economy, the co-operative movement will become self supporting and a source of profit to 
itself as well as to the industrial public at large 


Conclusion 

The predominant task before us is the vigorous advancement of irdustiial progress 
For the accomplishment of that task, a powerful agency is needed for investigation and. 
promotion In a hurried memorandum like this all that can be attempte 1 is a very rough 
outline of the organisation requisite for the purpose, its form, functions, fields of operation 
and financial prospects The precise determination of these essential particulars must 
rest with Government guided by the recommendations of the Industrial Commission The 
CO operative organisation herein urged is designed to take the place of spasmodic efforts 
of individuals which have proved ineffective and inadequate with the result that this 
province IS at the present moment a mere looker-on while its neighbours are climbing 
resolutely, steo by step, upon the great ladder of industry It is to be the vital nerve-centre 
from which industrial activity will flow and radiate in every direction And the wave of pros- 
perity that must set in in response to the united impulse of Government and the people 
cannot fail to satisfy the aims and aspirations of the province in the fullest measure 


Oral Evidencet 2nd December 1916 

President — Q I have only one point on which I should like to ask you and that is with 
reference to what y'ou say m the concluding paragraph which is not very clear as it is worded 
now You say ‘the co-operative organisation herein urged is designed to take the place of 
spasmodic efforts of individuals which have proved ineffective and inadequatp vvith the 
result that this province is at the present moment i mere looker-on while its neighbours 
are climbing resolutely step by step upon the great ladder of industry" In „vvliat w ay has 
this province been differently placed to the neighbouring provinces ? Have they had any 
special organisation or assistance which this province has not had ? — A Ido not refer to 
matters of assistance They had more private capital and business capaciiy There has 
been no organised effort in this province 
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Q Do jou think that t]i!5 will not occur if Go\ eniment had the initiatnc? A I think 

Go\ernmeiit help is \eiy necessarv the mere fact that we hive not ad\anced so far shows 
that something is wanting ai d that Government assistance ib necessary, 

Q Before anything like a serious development takes place vou consider that itisneccs- 
saiy to have a big organisation such as you have sketched out here w ith the Director of Indus- 
tries as Chairm in Who Is to provide the capital tor this?— i I have indicated how the 
capital IS to be derived Fust of all the Directorb can do something Take the example of 
the Central Provinces Co oper itive Bank Every director has to puichase shaies to the 
extent of Rs 5000 If v on have 12 directors that would bring in Rs 60,000 and then a 
minimum subscuption of Rb to might be laid down for iiicmbeis 

O That would be a sort of development company which would branch off into subsi- 
diary companies later on^ — 1 Not immediately That will come some time afterwards 

Q Would you allow any industries to be developed without regard to its parent 
company ^ — A An) schemes that mav be formed will have to be placed before the Board 
We should not court failure and dupe the people Certain industries have been started in 
way and that has led to failme 

C E Loia Q — You speak of industrial surveys Do }ou consider an industrial 
surv ev made by noii-cxpert agency of any use ’ — A 1 here ai e so many departments of industry 
that you cannot have an expert for every department of industry 1 think an intelligent man 
who knows the province can easii) make a survey of the province on the lines indicated and 
a haphazard see what the province is capable of doing 

Q The possible sources would he in minerals and agricultural products and forests and 
there are the Geological, the Agricultural ai d the Forest departments Would they not 
be more suitable agencies tlian these non experts ? — A Fhcre must be some authority who 
would co-ordinate the activities of these departments and at the same time extend their 
enquiries in all possible directions 1 here should be a central authority for doing this. 
He ought to be a man who would bring all the facts and experience together and place it 
before the public 

Q He w'ould not do anything himself^ — 4 He would not be a mere compiler and m 
doing Ins work he would bring liis own experience to bear upon the subject 

Q Have you hitherto seen any practical result from an industrial survey ’ — A I do not 
know” if there has been a tegular industral survey so far and no effort has been made to 
take advantage of the survey 

Q Under the scheme which you contemplate would they get rheir own experts or would 
the Government place its experts at its disposal? — A If we cannot get expert advice our- 
selves we shall have to get it from outside and that will have to be paid for 

0 Does your scheme arise from the fact that the Government have done nothing or is it 
due to the fact that your scheme would be better than having a Government department 
with experts to do the thing? — 4 I do not say that the Government has not done anything 
What I say is that the people must also do something in that direction 

O You would like to bring in the people A Most certainl) 

Q With reference to what you say about the co-operative organisation are you a 
considerable investor ? — A Yes 

Q Is the confidence of the people due to the fact that Government has got an expert 
controlling agenev? — A Not mcicly that I think llieie is the feeling that the organisation 
will not be allowed to fall to pieces for want of proper control That is because Government 
is[at the back of the thing, not as a responsible agent but as a controlling agent 

Q 1 here is the belief that the control will be effective ? — A Yes 

Q Do you think it would help if Government undertook the research portion of any 
enterprise ? — 4 There is no objection to Government taking up reseaich work, provided the 
results of the work are placed before the Board 

f? Do Indians invest in light railways ? — A Very largely I could easily name half a 
dozen who have put in a couple of lakhs 

In the Central Provinces rails? — A Outside 
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Q I They don’t ^n^est much m Central Pro\inres ? — 4 I Inve not got the [irospectus 
I suppose no*- 

Q Do you think tint local nianufaclurers would lia\c i better chance of supplying stores 
)f you had a department of stores in India under the Government of India ? — A I don’t think 
so I think we ought to proceed on pcrfectl) commercial lines I do not think pcrsonall) the 
stores department of the India Office has been a success 

Q Do you think it has been a success from the English point of \icw ’—/I Rather on 
but not from the Iiuli ui point of view I would ha%e f iirplaj throughout 

M> A Chatterton — Q Would jou not like to ha\e a Director of Industries in addition 
to a Director of Agriculture ? — A I tliink it would be rather an idvantage to have both indus- 
tries and agriculture together, because 1 am proceeding on the suggestion th it it should be a 
CO operative organisation 

Q Is there not sufficient work for the whole-time Directoi of fiidustries '^ — A I think it 
would be much better if the work of the two departments were co ordinated 1 don’t think 
there is sufficient work for a whole-lime Director We ought to proceed very sloivlv Sepa- 
ration may be necessary later on but at present I would have the Director of Industries and 
Agriculture in one We ought to make a slow start at firs*^ If it is found nccessari to 
have two, we can do that later on 


Witness No 163 

Dman Bahadnt Seth Ballaohtlas, Banker ami Landholder, Proprietor oj the 
Juhotdpor e Glass Factory, Juhhulpore 
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My experience of the raising of capital foi iiuluslrnl purposes is confined to the 
Central Provinces, where, in addition to other works, I started in the vear 1882 the 
Gokaldas Ballabhdas Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills Later on, 111 the year 1905, 
I started the Perfect Pottery Co , Ltd Bo*h of these are limited liabililj concerns In 
thejear igoS f started the Jubbulpore Glass Factory, and in 1910 projected a hydro elec- 
tric scheme to utilize the Gour river ^t present both of these are my private coneerns, 
my intention being to turn them into limited companies only after a t iir prospects of their 
being successful 

In spite of my position and influence as a landholder and banker on this side, I had 
considerable difficulties in subscribing the necessaij capital foi the mills and polterj works, 
and the only way in which these concerns could be stirted was to lake the bulk of shares 
mjself In mj opinion the following are some of the reasons why I could not raise the 
necessary capital, and why diflicullies aic exjientnced in general 111 the raising of capital 
for industrial purposes — 

(17) India IS purely an agricultural couritr) In spite of demonstration farms and 
Government assistance, cultivators continue to follow in the footsteps of their 
ancestors, and lesort to primitive modes of cultivation, vv ithout the assist nice 
of labour-saving implements The science of fertilization is not understood, 
and hence the productivi power of land is being reduced jear b) year In 
the absence of regular canals and water-supplies, crops arc mainly dependent 
on the monsoon All these causes combine to make agriculture dear, and 
profits from agneulture aie not so large as they are generally supposed to be 
This is supported b) so few well to do cultivators attaining to the status of 
malguzars Agriculture being dear, pi ofits arc nccessarilv low, there is not 
much saving, and hence very little surplus eapital is available foi industrial 
purposes 

{b) The Indian capitalist expects a quiek return on his outlay, and is therefore 
induced to invest his surplus cash in landed estates, rathe" than in industrial 
undertakings, wheic realizations of profits are late and doubtful owing to the 
following causes — 

(i) Want of skilled labour — When I started the Gokaldas Ballabhdas Spinning 
and Weaving Co, Ltd, I had considerable aifliciilties in finding suitable 
labour, and had to send men to Bombay to be trained at the place Ihe 
profits of land being reduced as stated above, labour prefers emigration 
What labour is available is unskilled, and is to be trained at a great cost 
and consequent reduction of profits 
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(2) IVatii of propB} experts, and the very great dtficuUy ta inducing really 
^aod expeiis to come out to India — Prospects were not bright at the 
Perfect Pottery Works for some jears till the arrival of a manager from 
America Since the starting of the Jubbulpore Glass Factory,! am doing 
mv best to get really good experts, out have been unable to secure the 
sen ices of good smelters or blowers Considering that Germany and 
Austria were the centres of glass trades, as was then imported to this side, 
I called out, at very heavy expense, German and Austrian workmen from 
Europe These workmen did not give the least satisfaction Up-to-date 
I have spent about Rs 5,00,000, which amount, in spite of best results in 
future, I do not expect to realize back In spile of this very heav) sacrifice, 
I have no expert to attend to smelting and blowing departments of the 
glass factory 

(c) The ve ry low standard of business morality of those concerned in some of the 
recent failures in presidency towns (the most notorious being the Ind'an 
Specie Bank affair) has acted as check on investment of capital for industrial 
enterprises I hav e lost a sum of Rs 2,00,000 in the Specie Bank m mv 
Zeal to encourage Indian efforts, and this sad experience is likely to prevent 
many more victims to lay out their capita’ for industrial concerns 

{d) The present system of education does not inculcate a taste for industrial 
enterprises 

(e) The duty on Indian cotton mills’ pioducts has given a false idea to the capitalists 
in India that the Government is against the encouragement of Indian 
industries, and will always favour a protective system m favour of home 
industries 

/ 

For removing the difficulties set forth by me as above, I suggest — 

(j) That agriculture should be made as cheap and productive as possible The 
scope of demonstration farms should be expanded The average cultivator 
has no knowledge of the means by which his land could be improved, and 
therefore he should be taught the advantages of manuring his land and of 
labour-saving implements Experts should be appointed to study the cheap- 
est mode of fertilizing different areas of country, and the results of their 
inquiries should be made known broadcast in the language of the people 
Arrangements should be made to supply a steady water-supply for cultiva- 
tion, as far as possible 

(3) If agriculture is made lucrative, labour will not migrate and a class of capitalists 
will be created, and under the fertilizing effect of capital, labour will thrive 
and w ill become productive To train labour, arrangements should be made 
to get out good experts In my opinion the present system of getting out 
experts IS not satisfactory The expert must be up to his work, his remu- 
neration siiould oe substantial, and the period of his engagement should be a 
long one Without good remuneration a really' good man will not be induced 
to come out to India, and his services are not likely to be productive unless 
hts stay on this side is a long one On his arrival here, he has to study the 
resources available, and if his services are not engaged for a long time, he will 
be ]ust leaving at the time when he has secured sufficient experience In my 
opinion this engagement should be for at least seven years 

(3) I am not in favour of any form of Government control over industrial concerns 

but, in my opinion, the duties, responsibilities, and powers of certified 
Governrrent auditors should be increased, to enable them to detect irregulari- 
ties and frauds 

(4) As the system of education now stands, an average Indian student thinks a 

lucrative Government post, or a legal degree, as his goal Owing to this 
there is a cramming up 01 youths educated on a particular line, who are quite 
unfit fpr business and industrial purposes, and there is more than enough of 
„ lawvcrs Owing to there being more lawyers than needed, vve see much 
litigation which ultimately results in making many of the litigants penniless 
The system of education should be remodelled and a taste for business, indus- 
tries, and agriculture should be inculcated 

(5) The first opportunity should be taken by the Government to repeal the duty on 
Indian cotton null products, and the deficiency should be made up by increas- 
ing duty on non-British importations The Government should declare a 
definite policy for the maintenance of existing and for the starting of new 
industries 
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Government assist As regards the raethodo of giving Go%ernnient aid to e\isting or new industries, I am 
ance. of opinion that any of the suggestions m ade under question No 5 uould be suitable, but 

perhaps diffcent industries Mould require diflerent treatment 

General ofliciaJ I am of opinion that there should be a Director-General of Industries for the whole 
administration of India, and that the Directors of Iiuiustries of the seaeral presidencies and provinces 
tganisa ion should be under the Diiector-General An Advisory Board should be established to assist 

the various Directois This Board should be composed of membeis selected for tlieic 
business and industrial cap icities If neeess iry, these members should be paid men 

A Diiector of Industries mnyr be a business man, but a Dircelor-Gcneral should certainly 
be an administrative officer 

As to the Government organisation for the collection and distribution of commercial 
intelligence, in my opinion, for years to come, these journals will be of no practicable utility 
to the masses, unless thev are translated and promulgated 111 the langu ige of the people 

1 have projected a hydro electiic power scheme for the utilization of the Gout river 
near Jubbulpore Up to now I have spent about Rs 40,000, as preliminary^ expenditure, 
but nothing definite has lesultcd owing to the diversity of the opinions of the experts 
I am anxious of putting the papers before the Administration, and to ask their assistanee 
in the matter. 

Note — did not givt oral evidence 
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WlTKESS No 164 

Rai «r Sr> Mitua Bahadur^ M A ^ Segtairai of Co-oj^ erattve Societies, Sengal 
' 'Wnimm Etibence 

Q, 1 — S — I have had uo experience of the raising of capital for industiial enterprises but Capital 
I have consideiable oipenenoo in raising capital ior the co-opeiative movement At first 
people did not trust the movement and we experienced the greatest difficulty in getting 
funds On the first occasion on which I raised money in Calcutta from the public I had to 
pay as much as 12 J pel cent but even then money did nob come in veiy freely Gradually 
as thewoikiug of the co-operative societies came to be known money began to come in freely 
At piesent we do not find any difficulty in getting money at 6 to 7 per cent and, in fact, we 
get more money than we can profitably employ 

Anothei re won u liy u e do not find much difficulty m getting capital foi the movement is 
that in the districts we have always been successful in associating the leading people — men who 
have the confidence of the public — with the movement I am of opinion that so fai as Bengal 
is concerned, although the extent of hoaided capital has been greatly exaggeiated, a large 
amount of capital is available which may be attracted to industrial undei takings The co- 
operative movement is likely to play an impoitant part lu this direction A development of 
banking habiti among the people will foim one of the best means of encouiagmg investments 
in industrial enterprises The circumstances oTthe country do not, howevei, peimit of a laige 
extension of joint stock banking in the interim, especially in the neai future, and the only 
hanking sjstem which is capable of indefinite expansion is co operative banking Co-opeiative 
banks have in many places been successful in attracting hoarded wealth and in developing a 
habit on the part of the people of investing then savings Secondly, co-operation 
by encouraging thrift will give a powerful impetus to the cieation of capital Third- 
ly, by reduoing the general rate ol interest and by putting a stop to usuiy it will 
encouiagp investments in industrial concerm. Fourthly, co-operation, by reducing the 
heavy load of indebtedness of the agriculturists, will set fiee a large portion which is now 
employed on agncultuie and which is now earning a late of interest which industiial concerns 
can hardly afford to pay, and will thus directly piomote and encourage investment of 
Indian capital in industries 

The principal sources from which capital for industiies may be diawn aie the savings 
of middle classes and the savings of substantial agricultuiists In my opinion wbenevei 
a new industry is started lu any locality an attempt should always be made to get the people 
of the place to subscribe the necessary capital 

Qs 5 and 0 — Supply of machinery and plant on'the hire-purchase system to industries Govornment 
which have been oo-opeiatively organised and to small concerns which agiee to put themselves assistance 
under the guidance of tho Director of Industries will be an excellent method of assistance 

I think whenever there is Government assistance there should bo some Government 
control It seems to me difficult to express an opinion as to the foim of this contiol , but I 
doubt veiy much vvhethei tho appointment of Government Directors will be productive of 
much good The control should, as far as possible, be legal lU foim I do not think that 
any appreciable progress will be made in industrialism in this countiy till people learn 
associated action and I would therefore uigo tho necessity of taking piopei steps to develop 
joint stock enterprises Aly suggestion is that a more elastic Act than the Indian Companies 
Act should be framed to encourage tho formation of joint stock cnterpiises and also to 
provide for an adequate Government contiol over such concerns The Diiectoi of Industiiea 
should he empovveied to registei jouit stock concerns undei the Act The Act should 
not be open to big conceins, and the Diiector of ludustiics should be given a free 
baud to register a concern or not If the Director thinks that the concern is not one which 
should be registered under the special Act, it will be open to the promoters to have it registered 
under the Indian Companies Act The Direotor should be given special supeivisory powers 
ovei conceins registei ed undei tho Act, It should, howevei, be made clear that registration 
under the special Act is no guarantee of success, solvency and good management, but it will 
afford proper safeguards against abuses and fiaud Tho Indian Companies Act is based on 
the English Act but the piesent English Act was fxamed as a result of the experience of the 
development of joint stock enterprise in the country and did not precede such development as 
m India 

<2^ 9 and 10 — I doubt very much wliether there will be sufficient scope for industrial banks Financing agencies 
just at present and I think, to begin with, direct Government loans or loans through Presidency 
Banks should be encouraged Later on when there are sufficient industiies to finance it may be 
possible to have a sepaiato bank for financing industries 

Qs 11 and 12 — Societies amongst w eaveis havm been formed to assist the weaving industry Co operative socie 
and two societies have also been organised in the district of Birbhum for assisting the local 
shoe-makers ’ industry The means adopted are 

(1) Supply of raw mateiial at wholesale rates. 

§ 
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(21 Advances at moderate rates of interest to fiee tliem from indebtedness to their 
money lenders and for maintenance duiing the f enod of pioduction and also 
advances against finished products 

(8) Arrangements for the sale of finished products in better maihets 

There is scope for co-operative societies with regaid to the following cottage industiies 
Stll reeling, — There is a piomising field of work amongst the leeleis of Malda and 
Jangipui for the purchase of impioved leeling apparatus and for the joint sale of the silk spun 
by the members 

Brass and iell'metal be foimed for the intioduction of labour saving 

appliances, such as improved lathe, hydraulic piess; etc 

Botleiy — Societies may he attempted amongst potters foi the pioduction of bettei class of 
articles, such as enamelled tiles, tea cups An enterprising peison in Dacca has succeeded in 
putting enamel upon ordinary earthen pots, hut the industry is still in an experimental stage 
Expert advice and scientific appliances are necessary to make the experiment a success 

Motlier-of-pea) I huttons — This is a new industry, about 1 0 years old The principal 
seat of the industry is at Dacca There aie about 200 workers who make these aiticles in 
addition to carrying on their vocations Societies may be attempted amongst these men for 
the purpose of getting better classes of shells and also for the introduction of labour-saving 
maehineiy and joint sale of the articles manufactuied Heie also expert and scientific advice 
IS necessaiy foi impioving the finish of the articles manufactured There is a continuous 
demand for the aiticles The countiy-made things aie successfully competing with foreign 
articles Attempts may be made to extend this industry in other districts 

Catpei-weaving and llanlet-malctng — ^These industiies can be organised co-operatively 

Conch shell industry — This industry is organised on a factory basis Different workmen 
work at different stages Societies may be foimed by taking in all classes of workmen , but 
considering the present condition of the conch shell market, it is not- advisable to try to 
organise any society amongst the conch shell workers About 10 lakhs of shells-are annually 
imported from Madras The Madias Government has a monopoly of these shells Poimerly 
Government used to sell the shells by auction A Dacca man has, by offeiing a high price, 
now enteied into a contract with the Madras Government for the monopoly of shells, Hois 
said to have purchased the shells at the rate of Ks 12 per 100, and is now selli^ them 
at about Es 60 to Es 66 pei 100, whereas formerly they were sold at Dacca at rates varying 
from Es 16 to Es. 28 per 100 I think the Bengal Government ought to enter into some 
anangements with the Madras Government by which the shell» may be sold to these 
people at a reasonable rate I understand several conch shell workers have been thiown out 
of employment 

Shoe~maling — Two such societies have already beep organised foi pnichasing raw 
materials at wholesale rates and for retailing them to the members Similar societies may 
be attempted in other suitable centres 

The industry of the hlaclsmiths — Attempts may be made to organise societies at 
suitable centres amongst blacksmiths for manufacturing agricultuial implements of improved 
kind at a cheaper price Improved tools and improved designs may be introduced amongst 
these men through the medium of co-opeiative societies 

Carpentry — There is scope for co-operative societies for carpenters for the 
wood and for the sale of finished products 

Mat-mahing — This is another mdustry. There is always a large demand 
The workers are wholly in the hands of local dealers 

hly own opinion is that adequate steps should be taken for the development of the cottage 
industi les in India Cottage industries at present play an important part in the economic life 
of India I bebeve, if they are properly organised, cottage industiies will still survive the stress 
of factory competition Skilled artisanship which is connected with cottage industries is 
necessary to the development of intellectual and aesthetic life in India The existence of 
cottage industries has a moral value to the community as a whole The cottage workers are 
more useful members of the community than mill hands and the country as a whole will be 
loser if they are allowed to sink to the level of a city proletariat In developing industrialism 
in India we should try to avoid the worst aspects of modern industrialism m Europe 

With regard to the majority of cottage industries, combination and co-operation may 
solve many of the existing difficulties At present the industries expeiience difficulties with 
regard to the supply of raw material and the sale of finished products Cottage industries 
have to buy then finance dear and sell their products cheap The industries are wholly in 
the hands of middle men who supply them raw material very often at exoibitant rates and take 
over the finished products at a pnee which leaves the mdustries very little margin of profit 
and which reduces the workers to starvation wages Co-operation will not only enable cottage 
industries to get a supply of raw matenal at wholesale rates but will enable them to dispose 
of finished products at an advantage It will also enable them to obtain improved maohmery 
which IS beyond the means of mdividual workers 

I would like to mention here that there is also scope for the improvement of hand-loom 
weaving b^ the estabhshment of small factories under the control of, or owned bj^, “ mastep 
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weavers ” by which teim is meant men of some education with a practical knowledge of the 
modern developments m hand-loom weaving But m ordei to improve the geneial condition 
of the weavers by means of establishment of such factories, care should be taken to organise 
them on a profit-shaiing basis 

Q 18— The principle of IS no doubt theoietically the best principle that a limits o£ Govern 

Government ought to follow in regaid to economic and industrial activities But in India mentassislance 
where State socialism prevails in many spheres of econonuc activity, the policy of paternahsm 
is not objectionable, provided always that it is adopted in cases wheie the people, through 
lack of knowledge or want of piopei initiative and guidance, cannot take full advantage of the 
situation The function of the State in India in industrial sphere should be to help the 
people to help themselves, nothing moie oi less than that If in the case of any industry 
the people cannot be trusted to help themselves the State should not step m If, on the 
contiary, the State helps an industiy to come into existence, it does not discourage private 
enterprise bnt rather encourages it by showing the right Imes of advance and helping the 
enterprising to help themselves 

Q 14 — I should not think that there should be any limitation , it should be the effort 
of every country to be as economically self-contained as possible 

Q 26 — Before any cottage industry is co-operatively organised a proper survey should Technical aid 
be made of the conditions of the industry, particularly as to how such ’ndustries obtain their 
raw material and how they dispose of then finished products and how labourers are financed 
and whether any improvement in appliances is possible 

Q 30 — I think it is very necessary that sales agencies or commercial empoiia for the Sales agencies 
sale of unorganised cottage industries should be established With regard to societies 
among cottage workers the greatest difiiculty is now experienced in marketing the finished 
products At the initial stage it 13 necessary for Government to ariange for funds to start a 
depot in Calcutta for the sale of finished products In time it will he possible for the 
societies to take over the cost 

Q 4il — ^The opinion is held by many that the slowness of industiial development in Land policy 
Bengal is due to the permanent settlement which encourages investments in land in preference 
to investments in industrial enterprises 

Q 43 — Under the Land Acquisition Act land may be acquued for a company, but 
it IS neces:ary for a company to prove that the acquisition is needed for the construction of 
some work and that such work is likely to prove useful to the public It is extremely difficult 
to piove that auy work in connection with a particular industry will be useful to the public 
Government should be given a free hand to acquire land reqmred for a company All 
applications for land should be submitted thiougb the Dnectoi, and land should be selected by 
him in consultation with the distiict officers so that such acquisition may not entail hardship 
on individual persons 

Q 4S. — The best way of improving the lahouiei’s efficiency and skill will be to introduce Tiaining of laboui 
primary education amongst aitisans An attempt should be made to bung the instiuction 
into touch with their occupations In the case of several industiies the efficiency of 
labomers will be considerably improved if a substantial impiovement can be effected in the 
condition undei which labom is recruited 

Q 50 —I think industrial schools should bo undei the Department of Industries but Industrial schools 
the Dixectoi of Industues should consult the Department of Education on educational 
curricula I may point out that some sort of combination of geneial education with manual 
instruction is necessaiy to create amongst the people a mechanical and ladustrial aptitude 
Any scheme for giving technical education to the people, paiticulaily to the lower bhadralog 
class, which does not take into account then heieditaiy craving foi general education, is 
doomed to failure 

Q 56 — 62 — As regal ds the development of official administration, my opinion is that Genenl official 
thoie should be a laige Impeiial Department in charge of a Diiector General of Industries, admmistratioa and 
He should have special scientihc depaitments for research and should be assisted by a body of oicanisation 
experts The research scholars should be engaged in suggesting economy m mateiial and 
labour There should be a central school of design foi preparing and circulating design 
books for workmen In each province there should be a Diiecloi of Industries not necessarily 
au expert, but an officer with administrative expeiience He should be a sort of luteimediary 
between the Imperial Department and the local industries He should bung all impiovements 
which the Iraperi il Department recommends to the notice of local industries He should advise 
the ceatial department whether with xegaid to any local industries there is scope for lesearch 
His advice and assistance should be placed fieely at the disposal of all the industries in the Pro- 
vince He should arrange for techmcal advico and assistance to local industiies in consulta- 
tion with the Imperial Department He should make investigations as to the smtability of 
anv industry to any paiticular area and should advise the people about the steps to be taken 
to develop the industry He should try to develop joint stock enterprises veiy much m the 
same way as the Registrar of Co-operative Societies tries to piomote the development of co- , 

V operative Bocieties To begin with, it may not be necessary to place experts under him He 
will have the experts of the Imperial Department to assist him Later on n hen there has 
been some development I anticipate that it will he necessary to place whole time experts 
under him. 
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I would lecommend the appointment of an Advisoiy Board consisting of officials and 
non-officials The Director of Industries should be directly undei the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the Meinber of Government in charge of Conimeice should preside at meetings 
of the Boaid of Industiies 

Qs 80 81 — I would like to see colleges of commerce established or prefeiably commer- 
cial univeisities which will combine geneial education with theoretical and piactical train- 
ing in special industries This will satisfy the passionate yarning of the people for university 
degrees and will enable students to specialise in special industries 

Q lia — In the case of conch shell industry the supply of raw material is retailed 
by preventible causes (vide answer to questions 11 and 13) 

OnAi. Evidence, 3ed Januaev 1917 

President — Q May I understand from your answers to questions 5 and 6 that you want 
some Companies Act introduced, that will not he like the present Indian Companies Act, to 
deal with smaller concerns ? — A Yes 

Q In what respects would it differ fundamentally from the present Companies Act ? — A 
Under the existing Companiea Act, any person can float a company and can get any company 
registered if he draws up the articles of association m conformity with the provisions of the 
Act That company may be a bogus company, but ho can get it registered 

Q Ho has got to supply information about it in the piospectus ? — A Yes If it complies 
with the requirements of the law it can be registered I want an Act which will give the 
Eegistrar whoever he may bo, (I have suggested that the Director of Industries should 
be the Registrar), power to refuse registration or not 

Q That IS to say, the Diiector of Industries will have to look into the piospectus of the 
company, in other words, he will have to see whether it is a sound investment or nob? 
A Whether there is a reasonable chance of success or not 

Q The difficulty is that you throw an enormous amount of responsibility upon the 
Diiectoi of Industries ? — A Not exactly Just like the Registiar of Co operative Societies he 
can refuse legistiation, if he has any doubts about it It won't mterfeie nith private enterprise 
because the promoters can fall back upon the Indian Companies Act Still if the people in the 
districts know that theic is a sepaiate Act and a company registered under that Act will be, 
to a certain extent, under Government supei vision, they will be careful to enquire why any 
company has not been registered under the special Act 

Q It seems to me that you are suggesting a proposal that is difficult to woikinpi-actice— 
an Act for good companies and the existing Indian Companies Act for bogus companies ? — A 
Not exactly that There must be a rule making it cleat that it should nob bo open to big 
concerns and to achieve this object the Act should define the maximum amount of share capital 
of a campany under the Special Act 

Q Under any Companies Act it is possible for a company to come to giief and there would 
be no pnvate enteiprise if there were no failures ? — A Taking tne co-operative society A co- 
operative society can get itself registered under the existing Companies Act If a co-operative 
society IS registered under the Indian Companies Act, nobody in the mofussil would put 
money in that society because it will not have the benefit of Government supervision 

<2 In the present Indian Companies Act safeguards have been provided to prevent bogus 
companies coming into existence? — A Still there are bogus companies floated under the Com- 
panies Act To a certain extent the companies legisteied under the Special Act will be 
under the supervision of the Government 

Hoidble Sir Jt N Moolerjee — Q, Will the people like.t? — A I do not think that 
Calcutta people will like it. I think middle class investors in the mofussil would like it 

President — Q You do not mean to say that the present Indian Companies ket is 
unsatisfactory ? — A It is unsatisfactory so far as small industries financed by the savings of 
middle class men aie concerned, because there is nob really sufficient safeguard except that 
every company must get itself audited by an authorised auditor or accountant 

Q It IS going a step further to extend the paternal attitude of the Government and to 
make the Director of Industries responsible piacticaUy for the soundness of these smaller con- 
cerns ? — A I do not think that the Registrar of Co-operative Societies is responsible for the 
soundness of the co-operative societies at all He is not in any way responsible He makes 
it very cleai to the people that he is not m any way responsible for the safety of the move- 
ment and I have clearly stated in my note that registration under the special Act should not 
be regarded as a guarantee of solvency or good management 

Q Would it not be equally good if the co-operative principle were extended to oidiuary 
small industries like those j ou mention ? — A The co-operative principles should be applied to 
cottage industries, but I doubt ver^ much whether small industries can be worked on a 
CO opeiativejbasis I am suggesting a new machinery for those companies which aie not big 
enough for a company or small enough for a oo operative society and for tiaining the ordinaiy 
investing pubho in associated action 

Mr 0 P Low — Q,, You are aware that the English Companies Act and the Indian 
Companies Act are practically indentical ? — A, Yes 
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Q And why is it there is so much trouble under the Indian Companies Act ? — A The 
Eiighsh Companies Act is leallj the development of pint stock enteipnse Heia you have 
practically no ]oint stock enteipnse We have copied the Indian \ct en bloc fiom the English 
Act 

In what way is the existing Act unsuitable for the smaller companies ? Did it impose 
too many obhgations on them ? — A It is not elastic 

Q Do you want to move in the direction of gieatei restuction or less lestnction ? Thera 
ought to be restriotionsj and when you know that the thing is not working well you ought’ 
to have a machinery to change that ^ — A Under the Indian Companies Act it is very dilEcult 
to change even the articles of association or the memoiandum of association 

Q You wish to move in the direction of relaxing the law? — A Eelaxation but 
sub3ect to propel safeguards 

Q You would Ilka to have it on the same 01 similar lines as the Co-operative Societies 
Act? — A Yes In the case of small industnes we want an oiganisationby which the Directoi 
of Industries should promote small industries and be in ehaige of the working of the Act 

Q You want a special Act for companies of the class satisfying these two conditions, 
they have got to be industrial companies and they have got to be small ? — A Yes 

Q Should itbe contioUed by Government? — A Not exactly conti oiled by Government 
1 have not thought over the matter m detail, but theie should be some supervision, and the 
supervision should be legal in form 

Q Could you carry it fmther and submit to us a note as to the detailed way in which it 
should be woiLed? — A Yea I shall veiy gladly do that 

Q Turning to the report^ on the Bankura Weaveis' Kelief which is appended to your 
note , ? — A I have submitted it to the Government I did not’ mean it foi the 

Industrial Commission, but I should be very glad to answer any questions on it 
Q Is this a flesh idea in Bengal ? — A It is an entirely new idea 

Q It is a thing which is being done for the last ?0 yeais in most of the provinces ? — A 
At least I do nob know anything about it 

Preszdent — Q Why don't you know about it ? Would there be no means by which you 
should know all these things ? — A I do not know. 

Mr 0 H Loio — Q The inspector of weaving societies writes the repoit Is he one of 
youi men ?— A One of our men I deputed him to make enquiries into the work of Bankuia 
SVeavers' Relief Committee 

Q Theie is a post under you hke that of the mspectoi of weaving societies ? — A Yes 
Q How many weaving societies have you got ? — A About 25 

Q Are they all over the place, 01 particularly in certain distiicts ? — A Most of them 
are in Birbhum and Muishidabad distiicts, and otheis aie scattered heie and there 

Q The branch weaving schools aie affiliated to Serampoie? — A Yes The co-opeiative 
department has no connection with the Serampoie Weaving Institute, and I do not see how 
there could be any connection between them Our object is that as soou as the Depaitment of 
Industries is constituted lu Bengal, we should send down weaving inspectors to instruct these 
co-operative societies in improved methods of manufacture and other things and t’y to 
intioduce improvements recommended by the Depaitment of Industries The Serampoie 
school IS a meie school foi instiuction It has no out-dooi staff foi sending it down to 
villages Theie is one weavmg master in Bengal and he is under the Diiectoi of Agiiculture^ 
Q He has nothing to do with Seiampoie ? — A No It is rathei a cmious aiiangement, 
but all the same it is a fact When I asked for the creation of the post of inspector of 
weaving societies I suggested to Government that the inspector of weavmg societies should 
know something about weaving but Government did not think it was necessaiy 

Q This officer who inspects the weaving societies — does he do anything by way of 
helping them on the business side to purchase yaiu? — A He helps them in puichasmg yams 
and finding markets for them 

Q Obviously the Bankura Weaveia’ Relief Committee seems to have a consideiable 
difficulty in findmg maikets ? — A That Committee has been organised to assist not only those 
weavers who are receiving diiect assistance but other -weavers who are not leceiving direct 
assistance from them, so they have made it a condition that they should not place 
their goods on the local market in oidei that the local maikct may not be flooded The woik 
lb leally earned on, not on a busmess footing but on a cbaiitable basis 

Q Have the oidmaiy co-opeiativc societies with which youi Inspectoi is concerned been 
successful in impioviug the market foi then goods?— A In many places ho has been veiy 
successful in Imdiug a, market for them At piesont I am oiganisiug a sale dep6t in 
Calcutta and in fact I have taken looms foi the purpose and 16 is to be a sale depdt for 
the articles pioduced by the members of co-opeiative societies, because we found that unless 
we made arrangements foi findmg a market foi then goods it was impossible to make any 
piogress in oiganismg co operative societies 
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Q A dibcubsion that wo had with the llegistrar and the weaving’ expert in another 
piovincc led mo to the couclu&ioa that it wis very difficult to run a co operative credit society 
with success among industiialists foi whoso prodiieta (a free market did not exist’ — A As 
fai as Bengal IS conceincd we have a free maiLetj except in the ease of artistic industries 
and fine weaving 

Q Suppose jou incieaso youi output by mechanical impiovoraents and improvements in 
handlooms, would th it m irkct ho still free ? — I Ycs 

Q In the ease of the Bankun Belief Committee apart from the restriction which they 
imposed upon themselves m ordei to prevent injuiiug [looplo whom they were trying to help, 
do you think that a flee market exists for then products’ — -/ So long as these weavers 
weio cairying on their oeeup itiou they were iinding i maiket for their goods It is only on 
account of seircity and the fact that piiccs of yam have gone up tremcndousl> on iceount of 
the Vfai and there is no lixitv in the piico of j irn, that they are experiencing dilheultica 

0, Leaving the War out of the question, )ou think that before the War they had a free 
market ? — A Yes, 

Q What other industrial societies iro there apart from weavers? — / They have three 
shoemakers’ societies and two societies among carpenters, but then in the case of societies 
among cdipeutcis they ue merely credit societies, and we have not jet made arrangements 
for supply of raw material 

Q Don''t you find it nei essar^ to train the men in co-opcritive idea, first of all, through 
credit as the soundest foim of co-operation ? — A Wo begin that w ay and then wc try other 
forms 

Q Purch iso and distribution ? — / Yea 

Q In the case of shoo makois ) on hive not got distribution? — / Lithe case of shoO 
makeis wc havo begun co-operative purchase and distribution of raw material Wo have not 
made any attempt at co operative sale bcciusu those people havo a reidy market 

Q You cannot better their market ? — A Unless they improve the quality of their 
shoes wo cannot find a better market for them. 'J'here is a good deal of local demand for the 
kind of shoes they make 

Q You mention various cottage industries for which co-operative societies nuj bo formed 
Are you leferiing to credit as a rule or to co-opcntivo piirchaso and distribution? — f I refer 
both co credit and co-operative purchase and co-operative distiilmtiou In all these things wo 
must have co-operative puieh ISO and distribution combined, It is desirable lo begin with 
credit lust to teach them the principles of co opei ition 

Q Whose function would it bo to look after things like distribution lud purchase? — -/ I 
think that the llegistiai should have absolute control over these socitics, bocnise the Registrar 
arranges foi their fin nice, but then the Uogistrii should .ilwi}s bo iii touch with the Director ' 
of ludustiies aud take his vdvico just is wo .ire doing m the case of hshory societies 

Q The llegistru should not bo bound to legistei i society if ho thought that it was not 
on sound lines ? — A Yes 

Q You would also caiiy that a step further and say that you would nob agree to your 
central bank fin inoing any enterprise which you think is unsound oven if it is backed up by 
the Diiectoi of ludustiies ? — A Yes 

Q Jloit’bla Pandtf M M Malavtya — Wbat is the total uumhor of cooperative credit 
societies m youi province ? — A About 3,500 

Q And of CO oper ilivo banks ? — I By co oyierativo societies I include co-operativ o banks 

<3 C in you toll us the number of co-opei ilive banks as distinct fioni co-opeiativo societies? 
— A The bulk of the co opeiative sooicties aie co-opoia£ive cieJit societies and they ire loosely 
spoken of as co-opei itive banks There arc other forms of co-oyicrativ o society too 

Q Do these co-opeiative credit societies help only .agiicultunsts at picsont ? — A Yes, 
and also industiialists by which I me>iu cottigo workers Hero aud there some of thoso 
who own small factoiies are members of co ojiciative societies aud take loans from co*operitivo 
societies to caiiy on their business 

Q If these co opeiative societies advance money to industrialists, why is there any need 
for youi having a new institution to help cottage industiies ? — A Wo want to start co* 
opeiative societies among cottage woikers 

Q Could you not do th it under tho present Act 7— A Yes 

Q You only want to multiply then mimhcr ? — ’A So fai as cottigo woikeis are 
coiiceincd 

Q You speak of a moio clastic Act lo bung thorn into existence than the Indian 
Companies Act ? — A I’oi suppoiting small industues 

Q Cannot these small industues be assisted by co operative ciedit societies oiganised 
under the pieseut Act ? — A By small industries I do not mean cottage industues Act I mean 
industues which are not very big concerns but which are on a small scale and financed by 
the savings of middle class men They arc too small for tho Indian Companies Act and too 
big foi tho Co-poiativo Giedit Societies Act 
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Q You suggest that machinery and plant on hire purchase system may be supplied to 
industnes which have been co operatively organised and then you suggest that they should 
agree to put themselves under the guidance o£ the Diiector o£ Industries ? — A There are 
really two propositions involved in that statement The supply o£ machinery and plant on 
the hire purchase system to industries which have been co operatively oiganised, and the supply 
o£ machinery and plant to small concerns which agree to put themselves under the guidance 
of the Director of Industries 

Q What kind of guidance do you want the Director of Industries to eveioise ? — Is it 
mere inspection and report or more than that, actual supervision of the business of the 
concern ’ — A It must be advisoiy He cannot actually supervise 

Q Yon do not mean that there should be actual supervision ? You mean advice at 
staitmg ? — A Yes, hut if it is lead in connection with my suggestion of a more elastic Act, 
when the Director of Industries registers the concern, the concern must agree to put itself 
under the guidance of the Dnector 

Q Suppose a more elastic Act does not come into existence, do you Imean that the Director 
should offer advice as to machinery or as to the locality wheie the concern might be located 
geneial information and advice, — or do you mean anything beyond it ? You have said that 
you do not want him to supervise the work ? — A I did not make any geneial statement 
That will depend more oi less upon the Directoi of Industries If a company n ants supply of 
machinery on hire purchase system, then it will be a mattei Ibetween the company and the 
Gon eminent to make a contract as to the supervision that it will receive 

Q You mean inspection of machinery as one thing ? — A Inspection of the general work 
too 

Q Supposing the Director comes and expiesses an opinion and the managei of the firm 

finds that that opinion is not sound, whom would you wish to go to to decide the mattei ? 

Ak That will be a matter of contract When a company wants to take machinery from 
Government on easy and reasonable terms, the company must enter into an agreement with 
Government and the agreement to he entered will depend upon the paiticular cncumstances 
of each case 

Q Do you think that people will be willing to bind themselves to be guided by the 
advice of the Directoi of Industries in preference to that of the manager of the firm ? — 

A If the Director of Industries finds that a company which wants machinery is eiitiiely m 
the hands of wrong men, he might insist that they should be guided by his advice before he 
could lecoramend to Government that that maehineiy should be given to the company I 
want that the Dnector of Industries should have a free hand, as a mattei of fact The 
company may not take the machinery if the Dnector insists on impossible conditions 

Q Suppose he is an incompetent man ? — A Why do you have an incompetent man ^ 

in the first place ? 

Q Suppose the manager of the company is satisfied that he is working on light hnes ? — 

Let him raise money peisonally and let him not come to Government at all 

Q You say that the Director should be given special supervisoiy poweis ovei concerns 
registered under the Aot that you propose Suppose the Government thinks that the Diieotoi 
should not have such supervisory powers, then would that stand in the way of your having 
a more elastic Act ? — A In that case I would not have a more elastic Act 

Q You say that an appreciable progress may be made in mdustiiahsm in this country if 
people leain combination and co-operation What steps would yon suggest to develop joint 
stock enterpiise apart from the proposal of a moie elastic Act? Have you any othei proposal 
to make ? — A I do not think there is anything else except propaganda 

Q Have not pamphlets been issued in Bengal to infoim the people generally of the value 
of co-operative credit societies ? — A Yes 

Q And 13 the work being carried on even now ? — A Yes 

Q Do you mean that that should be done on a laiger scale and mow vigoiously m the 
case of joint stock enterprise ’ — A Yes It is being done in the case of co-opeiativo ciodit 
societies 

Q You want it to be done in relation to joint stock enteipiise also ? — A Yes 

Q Have you any definite points to urge against the present Indian Companies Act You 
say that it is copied from the English Act, but have you anythmg definite to suggest ? — A I 
am afraid I have nothing definite to suggest That is the general impiession which I 
have 

Q You say that where theie aie sufiicient industries to be financed a sepaiate bank may 
be had ? — A Yes At present, if you begin with an industrial bank you would not get 
Bufificient industnes to finance 

Q Where will these small industnes that you wish to promote receive their financial 
support from ?—^ Eoi the present they may receive financial support from the Government 
or take loans frdm the presidency banks on Government guarantee or anything like 
that 

Q Suppose the Government do not see their way to advance loans directly to finance 
ipdpstiies and suppose the presidency banks cannot help small inli^fcries, would you m that 
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case advocate the establishment of nu indufctiial banh to help these industries or not?—J Jfy 
appiehension is tint if jou stnit an industrial bank at once joa nnj not have sufbcient scope 
for lending out jour funds An iiidustinl bank should be organised on a very big scale to 
be a success 

Q You think i hat there nie not a sufl cicnt number of iiidustncs at present to feed a 
separate industrial bank ?—J kes It can be done in conjunction uith other uork by the 
existing bants, but for an entirely separate industrial bank I do not think theie is scope 

<2 Have you heard that people findigreat difficulty in obtaining money to finance their 
industries ? — A Yes 

<2 Do you think that that coinplnnt is well founded t In some cases it is 

Q What suggestion IV ould j ou m ike to meet their reepm cmonls ’ — A Daect Govern- 
ment loans 01 loans from the prcsidoncj b inks for the present, till i sullicient nnrnbei of 
industries aio organised in this country to in tkc it vvorlli the ubilo of anj' ono to start an 
industrial bank 

<2 Would you fiv any limit as to the sue of the industry, as to what indiistiics money 
should bo lent diicctlj ? — I cannot saj 

Q Are j'ou ivvaic of inj efforts being made to employ the principle of co operation for 
the sale of products ? — A In the case of cottigo industries wo ire doing tint 

Q Do you find that it woikb well’ — A So fii it has worked well but it is still in the 
exiienmental stage 1 cannot make any definite statoinont 

<2i You do not w'ant the Government to follow the principle of laisscz /mre in the matter 
of industries ? — A No 

Q You say tint the beat way ofympioving the labourer’s elfitioncy and skill would be to 
intioduco primary education among the artisans You do not want to confine it to artisans? 
— A No 

<2 You want it to be general ? — A Yes 

Q And you would bring th it instruction into toUtli vvithitheii occupations by putting in 
some manual training latci on, some ti lining in their particular industry ind the technicali- 
ties of their art ?— A Yes 

<2 'You say at the end of your note, " The Director of Industries should trv to develop 
joint stock eutciprises very much in the same way as the Itegistrar of Co-openlive Societies 
tries to promote the development of co-opcrativo societies” Would yon advocite a propa- 
ganda similar to what jour department have been ciriyiiig on, to point out the benehts of 
joint stock eiitoi prise ? — A Yes 

Q And also to convoy iiifoimation as to wliat industries can profitably bo vvoiked? 
— A Yes 

Q, And also information as to the maikets foi tbo different kinds of ludnslites? — A Yes 

<2 In fact, you would expect your Director of Industries to constitute a bureau of 
information for supplying more commercial and manufai taring infoiiuation ? — A lie might 
get the information from a separate bureau of information At inp^rate, ho should bo the 
medium of information 

Q With regard to raw raateiials, whoie machinery can bo had, and w hcio hiiished product 
may be disposed of ? — A Yes 

Str F II Stewart — Q Will you develop youi answers to questions five and six a little 
more clearly in a shoit note, ■' stating what dilhcultics there . no it present and what your 
suggestions are for meeting them ? — A Yes 

Ilon’ble Str Faztilhhoy Currmhlioy — Q You say you do not find any' difficulty m getting 
money at bi\ to seven per cent ? — A Yes 

Q, Dor what poiiods ? — A Fom ycais, three years 

Q Then you can easily lend to these mdustual societies too Wo aie lending tliein 
money 

<2 About the Diieotoi of Industues, suppose ho was touring to inspect mdujtnes, how 
aic the Boaid’s meetings to be held, how could they manage their jffaiis if nothing is to 
be sanctioned unless the Diiector passes it ? — A The Director of Industries would not manage 
the industiial conceins at all He will only supcrvieo and Ins povvei of supeivisiou should 
be limited by the Act The Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies under tho Co-operative So- 
cieties Act has not unlimited poweis at all lie has , 'got very limited poweis, much more 
limited than people imagine 

Q Have you any unions here ? — A Yes 

Q You say, " In developing industiialism in India we should try to avoid the woist 
aspects of modern industrialism in Euiopo " May I know what they are ?—A We know 
the evils , of modern industrialism voiy well Crowdiug in towns and all sorts of 
itiings 
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Q You would ilso have factories m the cities 9 — J At the same time we should keep oui 
cottage industries alive You should not pay exclusive attention to stai ting and developing 
nulls and other things 

Q Of couise the cottage industiies nuisl; go on and nulls ought to go on too ? — J Yes 
Q You say that the Directoi of Industiies should be diiectly under the piovmcial 
Government, and at the same time you say that he should be a sort of inteimediary between 
the Impenal department and the local industries and that he should bring all impiovements 
which the Imperial depaitment recommends to the notice of local industiies Must ha 
correspond through the Local Government ?— A It wrll mean too much delay 

Q What is your objection to having a man from the Imperial department — A He 
must know the local conditions It will take a long time for him to know He must be a 
provincial man 

Q. He may be a service man ? — A To begin with, my idea is that it is better to have a 
service man 


1 


Q How could ho have any idea of industries ? — A But then he will have the Impeiial 
department to advise him 

Q Do you think it would bo workable to have the Director of ludustries under the Local 
Government always communicating directly with the Impeiial Goveinmeut ? — A So far as 
the business side of the industries is couceiued 

Q The Government can appoint a local man as Diiector of Industries under the Imperial 
department They can easily do that ? — A I do not think that will woik well There will 
bo a good deal of friction between the provincial Government and the Director of Industries 
if he 13 an Imperial man 

Q You want the Directoi appointed by the Locrl Government, should duectly 
communicate with the Imperial Goveinmeut ?—A With the Imperial department and not 
with the Imperial Goveenmenfe Tho Depaitment of xVgncultma always couesponds with 
the Imperial AgncuUunst direct 

Q With tho sanction of Local Government ?—A Theie is geneial sanction, I think, to 
correspoml on teohiucal matters 

JJr A Lhatterlon —Q, With lefeience to yonr answers to questions 5 and 6, you make 
certain su''"estions Are they based on actual oxpeuence of drificulties in conueotion with 
small indultnes ?— xl It is based ou a goueral impicssion of them and not on actual 
experience 

0 You promised to submit a note on the subject, and may I suggest that you should 
first ennnire as to how these difliculties have actually been dealt with in.other provinces You 
may get information as to how they have been dealt with bv the existing agency You are 
proposin" an entirely now method of dealing with them and asking for special legislation?-— 
A The llegistrar of Co-operative Seoiotics in other provinces liave nothing to do with 
industries. 


'Q If you su<Tgest that special legislation is uecessaiy foi these mdustiial companies 
which are too big” to be dealt with under the Co-opciative Societies AcL should there be any 
limit to the SI 7 Q of tho society ns regards financial tiauBaetions Yes. Theie should be 

such a limit Small industiies cannot bo dealt with by the Oo-operafcive Societies Act 
because when you start m ludusfcr/ you want to mahe as much profit out of it as possible 
Industries cannot be dealt v/itb co-operativoly, except cottige industries 

Q You have been talking about these industries, but you have not mentioned any 

specific one of the chss that you want to deal with undei this Act? A Take, foi instance, 

tim Rangpur Tobacco Factory Co Tb it ni a small company financed by the savings of middle 
class men That is not a big company I'heio aie a »ot of fisheiy companies started, which 

aio absolutely bogus and useless, but the Registiar cannot but legistei them so long as the 

articles of issociation and the mem iiandum of association c.mfouu to the requirements of the 
Act The Registrar of the joint stock companies is bound to legister them 

Q What was their capital?— J Sometimes lls 10,000 sometimes Rs 20,000 and 
sometTmes'a lakh of rupees They are absolutely bogus They play on the general ignorance 
of the people in the mofussil and get money Horn them and after two ck three yeais we hear 
no more of them 

Q Is it not possible to deal with these undei the existing law ?-^A No 
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Most of the large railways lu India have systems of apprenticeship for Puropeans, 
Ano’lo-Indians and Indians, but the dem md latieily, owing to the continued cspansion of 
railways, the mining and othei mdustiies lequiiing trained mechanics, has exceeded the 
supply fiom this souice Railway woihshops would seem foi some years to come, as in the 
past, to continue as the principal training giound for shilled mechanical handicraftsmen 

It IS impossible to expect either technical colleges or industiial schools to meet a 
dem ind of this natuie, and money spent on such institutions with the object of turning out 
skilled hadiciaftsinen is money wasted Apprentices in a laige workshop are influenced by 
the standard of workmanship maintained by a number of skilled workmen, to a degree which 
IS impossible in an institution where theie may be only one or two skilled instructors, such as 
i technical college oi industrial school, in which the m ijority are leainers 

As a rule lads tiained exclusively in a technical college or an industrial school are 
never competent to supervise and carry out the piaotical operations requiied in the work- 
shops, and I have never been able to employ such lads advantageously owing, in the first 
place, to their want of knowledge of practical operations, and also to tho impossibility of 
paying the salary which the possession of ceitificates might perhaps have led them to expect 
The standard of workmanship m an Indian engineering workshop is much more 
easily improved by e^ ample than by instruction, it IS therefore necessary that foremen and 
ohargehauds should be expeits in the particular woik which they supervise 

Apprentices for training in railway workshops are lecrmtcd fiom thiee classes — 

(1) Europeans or Anglo-Indians 

(2) Illiterate or partly illiterate Indians 

(3) Indians of some education 

The standard of geneial education of tho European and Anglo-Indian lads offering 
themselves as ajiprcntioes is, with few exceptions, lamentably low, and this is a severe handicap 
to instruction in the theoretical subjects allied to their practical woik Standards of education 
appear to vary in the various provinces and, in the case of the children of railv\ay employes, 
liable to transfer oil a lailway which may traverse two or more prosmees, the want of a 
uDifoim staudaid is somewhat of a difficulty 

The laigei proportion of skilled mechanical labour is recruited from the Indian 
agricultural classes who as a rule are illiterate, but many of this class, m spite of this very 
great handicap, develop into first class woiLnien w hen associated with compofeiit foremen and 
chargehands, and with opportunities given foi suitable education when young, would in 
years to come be competent foremen and chargehands and possibly rise beyond that grade 
Possibly duo to the tact that skilled handicraftsmansliip is at present usually accom- 
panied by illiteracy, until quite lecently Indian lads of education have not taken to work 
necessitating skilled manual labour, there is, however, au indication that this reluctance is 
disappearing Tho piestige, however, attached to Goveinmeiit appointments and the legal 
piofession appaieutly induce many parents to mainhuii their sons m schools or colleges, with 
this object in view, to an age beyond that suitable for starting life as a mechanical apprentice, 
with the lesult that in many cases the lads eventually drift into clerical or similar woik with 
little prospect of advancement For tho educated Indian lad who undergoes a thorough 
workshop training and takes opportunities given him of theoretical instruction during this 
period, the possibilities foi ins advancement in yeais to come should be many 

The standaid of education of the educated Indian lad offering as apprentices is higher 
than that of the European or Anglo-Indian lad and it wo'uld appear possible to start technical 
clasoes on a higher level than is possible with Europeans and Anglo Indian lads It 
IS impossible at present however to say whether Indian lads of this class will continue to 
come foi ward and undertake practical work in workshops, all that can be done is to provide 
the oppoitumties 

In connection with their system of apprenticeship some of the 1 rrger Indian 
lailwajs maintain technical schools for their apprentices, receiving a small grant from 
Government in then aid Some of these schools hold classes .it night and I believe some hold 
them duiing the day 

The Bengal-Nagpm Railway, with which I am connected, have piovided a comfort- 
able home for European and Anglo-Indian appientices, supervised by a matron, and in the 
same building are situated class rooms m which technical classes aio held in the evening , certain 
classes aie also held foi the educated Indian apprentices we have at picsent We also hold 
classes in the evening for Indian apprentices who aie ilhteiate or nearly so, wheie they are 
taught reading, writing, elementary arithmetic, and drawing I may say this class has 
shown that they appreciate in a marked degiee the ^ opportunities we have been able to give 
with our limited resources 

I have been engaged on Indian railways for 25 years and I am firmly of opinion 
that, consideiing railway workshops must be looked to for some years as the principal training 
giound foi skilled mechanical labour, and from the point of view of the dependence of the 
development of indigenous industries on this labour, it would be sound policy to treat tho 
question of training Indian appientices in railway workshops from a mqch hroadei point of 
yiew in future than that of meeting individual requirements, 

/ 
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It IS suggested that the scope of existing laitway technical schools should be 
extended considerably at the principal railway centres , they would be subject to the control, 
as at present, of the Education Department, but the couise of studies should be subject to the 
approval of the Locomotive and Carnage Superintendents’ Committee of the Indian Eailway 
Conference Association , this committee is composed of mechanical engineers controlling large 
bodies of men in all mechanical and electrical trades on all the railways of India 

Additional facilities for training apprentices in Indian railway woikshops will doubtless 
involve extra expenditure lu supei vision, quarters, hostels and schools run in conjunction with 
workshop training Such expenditure might, however, be met by diverting some of the funds 
at present allotted to the Education Depaitment Under such conditions, piaotical training 
in real workshops and theoretical instiuctioii would run concurrently at a time of life when a 
lad’s mind would be in its most receptive condition, and piactical and theoretical training 
would appear in their proper relation to each othei 

The best of the lads who have been thiough these pioposed schools run in conjunction 
with lailway workshops might be given some opportunity of eithei entering some college oi 
university, where a degree in mechanical engineering could be obtained, or else, if competent. 
Without turthei instruction, of enteimg direct for such an examinat'on Some such scheme, 
which IS simply a proposal to extend existing organizations, would go far to promote the 
education of the country in the meohamcal engineeiing mdnstiy on practical lines 


( Witness here gaoe confidential evidence ) 

hlany of the large Indian railway shops aie well organised and equipped with the 
most modern plant and inachineiy and the work turned out of them compares favourably 
with that of some of the best shops in the United Kingdom It should therefore be possible 
for Indian apprentices, provided proper opportunities foi technical instruction are given, to 
obtain as thorough a training as could be obtained in the United Kingdom 

As regards European and Anglo-Indian apprentices, the case is somewhat different 
There is always a tendency to look on at an Indian workman than actually do the work, and 
I have always encouraged such lads to go to England foi a couple of yeais or more when 
then appieuticeship is ended wheie they muse do then fair share of the work in a workshop 
In many cases I have obtained employment tor such lads m railway and locomotive work- 
shops and such men, whose mteiests are bound up with India, on then return aie likely to 
develop into extremely useful men 

Considering the unlimited supplies of law material in India, possibilities in the General 
mechanical and electrical engineering industry are gieat Expansion in steel and iron woiks, 
including the manufacture of plates, sheets, tyres, axles, spiing steel and sections of all sizes 
would probably be necessary prioi to any very marked progress in an indigenous mechanical 
engineeiing industry and also an adequate supply of skilled mechanical laboui 

Any discussion of labour questions in India which omits some reference to the housing 
question cannot be consideied complete It is impossible to expect any impiovement in the 
labourer’s efficiency and skill if comfoitabio housmg accommodation is not provided and 
measures of sanitation adopted 

It IS possible at present for any new industrial settlement laid out with the greatest 
coie and maintained in a high state oi elliciency to be threatened by epidemics originating in 
the vaiious bustees which eventually spring up on the boundaries These bustees aie under no 
control either as regards laying out oi samtary maintenance, and with the possible giowth of 
new industrial settlements in India, aie an evil which reqmres attention 

Whatever the amount of land taken up foi the purposes oi an industrial settlement, 

I do not suppose it will evei be possible to pievent the springing up of villages immediately 
outside the boundary of a settlement, but it should not be difficult to enact that such villages 
Within a radius of one mile should be laid out with wide stieets with due regard to prevailing 
duection of wind and othei featiiies tending to effective sanitaiy measures being made - 
possible 

OeaIi Evidence, 3kd January 1917 

P) esident —Q Your note brings many facts that we have already come across Theie is 
one point that I should like to ask your opinion about and that is the reason why young bojs do 
not go into engineering so much as in the case of law and medicine where if they fail they 
then turn their attention to engineering with the result that they take to engineering veiy 
late in life to be of any value In addition to that there is the point that the boys who go 
into engineering do not get the opportunity of rising to the top of the profession as in the 
case oi law They are therefore moving in a vicious circle Can you tell us how we 
get over this trouble ?~A Until quite recently we have never had any educated Indian lads at 
all. 

Q If the boys do go and prove their worth then they get a chance ?—J It all depends on 
the boy himself It is the same in the piofession of law When a man studies law, he does not 
know what he is going to rise to. - 

Q Do you find that the European and Anglo-Indian hoys are lowei in standard of 
education ?—A Much lower . 
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(I Don't you get boys from soLools like the St Joseph's We get boys from all over 
India A few are fairly nell educated It is veiy dillicult to start theoiotioal training m the ca=e 
of some of the lads who have not a pioper grounding 

Ilon’ble Stf B A Moolerjee — Q Is it not the geneial impiession that Indians should not 
be allowed to occupy places where they would have to control Europeans ? — 1 I think that the 
leal reason is that they do not start at the bottom The question of prejudice has never 
arisen Existing conditions do not admit of such a supposition 

Ftestdeni — Q Have you tried boys fiom Sibpui ? — ’A We have had one oi two Thej 
did not have enough piactical experience 

Q What age ? — A From 19 to 31 I cannot say that I have had leiy much experience 
with them 

Q Do they come fiom the appienticc department ? — A I c.innot tell you offhand 

Q Aie they trained in electrical engineering ? —A I suppose so, up to a certain point But 
still in a college of that soit a boy docs not get the actual expeiieiice that he would get in a 
workshop Without piopei co-oidination of theory and practice I do not see any prospect of 
progress 

Q Have you had anything to do with the proposal to establish a technical college at 
Sakchi ? — A No 

Q The proposal has been considered by a small committee and the idea is that they should 
establish a technical college it S dvcbi which will be devoted laigely to the metallurgical side 
That of course would necessarilv include electiicil engineeiing Would not your own province 
be sufficient to justify anything of the stand ird of a college ? —J I have suggested that in my 
note I suggest that ^n all 1 irge i ulway centres our present sj stem of night schools should 
be very much extended so as to give more provision for educ ition of that sort In Sakchi 
mechanical engineering is subsidiary to the mauufactuie of steel and iron 

Q Do you want any Government assist ince in this matter — A I piopose that the whole 
scheme should be financed bv Government It is not part of the duty of the lailuay company 
to do what I suggest The i ulway is only justified in providing for its own requirements 
which it has done 

Eon’ble Sir B N Ilookerju — Q Would the railway co-operate with the Government? — 
A That IS my proposal 

President — Q What would you provide ? — J Hostel iccommodation foi students and a 
staff of competent teachers 

Q And facilities for tminingiu the workshops ? — J Yes, so that theoretical and practical 
training may go hand in hand 

Sir F H Stewart — Q Would it be a developraout of what you have already ? — A Yes, I 
think the details may bo aiianged later on when the scheme is further developed 

Prendent — Q Do you think there is loora at Khargpui for an engineenng college with oi 
without Sibpur ? — A I do not think the Sibpur College meets the conditions at all As 
regards civil engineeiing it does As regards mechanical engineering it does not 

Q Would you like these colleges to specialise, one for civil engineering at Sibpur, one for 
mechanical engiueeung at Khaigpui and one foi metallurgy it Sakchi and so on ? — 
A I propose that such institutions should be established at all large lailway centres in the 
country It seems to me that a large part of the money spent in technical education might be 
utdised foi this purpose to better advantage 

Q How many students would you get in the higher grade college at Khaigpur ?—A Ido 
not piopose to establish a higher giade college A school wonlu be sufficient where education up 
to a certain point might be given After that thej might go to a higher college or a univei- 
sity wlieie they might get highei instiuetion in scientific subjects 

<2 You do not propose to have an institution there that would train a boy in the theoretical 
Bide ot mechanical engineeiing and electrical engineering beyond that lequiied foi a foreman? 
— A That may be done eventually What I piopose now is only for the average lad The 
clever lads can well look after themselves 

Sti F IJ Stewart — <2 lu that case would it bo necessaiy to send Anglo-Indian boj s homo ’ 
— A As a rule I do not think it would be necessary They can be sent occasionally 

President — Q Have you had any experience of the scholars who aic sent to England ? — 
A The men I lefei to go on then own initiative 

Q You have never met a returned scholar ? — A No 

Ml G E Low — Q What pay do these foremen and ebargehands get — A As regards 
the ohargehands it vanes from Ils 200 to Rs 350 a month and thefoienien go up to Rs 600 

<2 With reference to what you say about the lads tiained in a technical college or an 
industrial school, I suppose you nevei had instances of men coming for employment who have 
been in a technical college or school and taken apprenticeship and then came to you for employ- 
ment? — A No I have had many applications from men who have been in technical schools 
They produce certificates but a few questions show’ed that they were not competent to under- 
take any woik in the shops 
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Q Do men come to you horn Sibpm as appientites ?—J I Lave not had any apphca' 
tions from such men 

Q In connection uith what you say icgarding the education of apprentices, can you say 
what sort of education they have had? Aie they faded matras ? — J We have laid down a 
certain standard of education Oui conditions are that the candidate must undergo some 
preliminary mental and physical test to find out his general fitness He must produce a 
certificate that he IS betiveen 16 and 17 and he must also produce a ceitificate of character 
from a respectable person and from the school where ho W'ls last showing that he has at least 
[lassed the 5th or tho Cth standard 

Q Are thess young men mostly Bengalis ? — A Some of them are 

Q Aro they of tho Bhadralog class, that is the educated middle class ? — A I suppose so 
Their fatheis are cleiks and men of that class 

Q When did you make this offei to educated Indians ? —A Early last year 

Q What was yom reason in ni ikiiig that offoi ? — A It was chiefly due to our own lequue- 
meiits In oui staff we have 16,000 men aud the leciuitnieiit of the staff is a very important 
consideration Railway carnage building in India although poihaps not geneially known 
IS a very impoi taut industry The Bengal-Nagpur Railway alone has spent 10 lakhs a year 
for the last five yeais on new carnages The difficulty has been to find competent men to 
supervise the constiuction of new carriages The ordinary Anglo-Indian boy with traditions 
of the past is inclined to go to the locomotive shop Cainage building has nevei had a 
piopei standing in India and the opiiortuiuty was taken to get another class which had no 
traditions at all and this sehonio which was accepted by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
was instituted. So far the scheme has been successful and the lads aie doing very well 
indee 1 We have got 20 odd lads now 

Q Had these any previous tiaiiiing ? — A None at all We took them as apprentices and 111 
' drawing up tho scheme wo weio of opinion th it it would he advisable to be precise about what 
the piospects would be I was not actuited by any othei leason except thaji of providing 
for oiir own requirements We Inod to make the piospects a little better than would be the 
case if the lads took up clerical positions 

I’rcsuhiU — <2 Your prospects aie littlo better tliau if they enteied as clerks ? — A The 
prospects aro very clearly laid down Beyond a certain stage it all depends upon the man 
himself 

Q These raou will bo qu ilificd to be chaigohands and foremen ? — A Yes 
Q. They can rise to Rs 500 ? — A. It depends entirely on the lad what they eventually 
riso to 

Mr C E Low — Q ^^lat arc your shop hours ? — A 7 to 11 and 12 to 4 30 
Q Have you hau auj tioublc about unpunctuahty so far ? — A Not so far 
Q Where do they live ? — / With their patents aud guaidiaus who are at Khaigpui 
Q What pay do they get when they come in ? — 4 I think they start on R15 a month 
aud in tho next yeai 1117 E19 in the third year and so on aud in the hfth year S25 

Q They pay no premium of anj kind ? — A No 

Q What class of men do tho teaching ? — A Our own office staff, the foiemen aud the 
chargoliands 

Q Are not these men too tired to be able to profit by the teaching ? — A They manage it 
all light Wo have two classes a week We cannot do more 

(I Because of tho shortage of staff ? — A Wo h ive not got sufficient staff 
iVs regards the pay I Slid tU it they get R25 in tho 5th year Undei the igieement 
they can go up to lildO a month After that tho boy’s prospects are in his own bands 
* Q You have dono a good deal lu the way of housing the employes Do you find that 
samtary suirouudings and things of that sort have an effect on their efficiency? — A tJu- 
doubtedly If a man has got a comfortable home that le-acts on his efficiency as a woikman 
Q Do those men who have not houses show any desire to get houses fiom the company ? — 
/ Very great desire There is always great competition foi the houses We can nevei keep 
pace with our lequirements 

Q Do these Indian aitisau classes take to any particular form of amusement 01 recreation ? 
— A In Khargpur we have an Indian institute wheie theie is a libiary Theie aio billiard 
tables, tenma courts and other toims of recieation 

<2 That IS for tho superior Indian staff ? — 4 As regaids tho other staff there is a project 
on foot to piovide a recreation ground for football, etc 

Hon’ Me Pandit M M Malaviya — Q, Were you educated at any university 01 at some 
works ? — A I acquired my knowledge both at a college and at the works 
Q What umveisity ? — A Durham College of Science 

Q Did you have any good workshop attached to the mechanical engineering department 
theie? — A There was no woikshopatall I served my time m the shops of the North-Eastern 
Railway 
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Q That was aftei receiviug the theoietical insfciuctiou ? It was it the same time I 

used to attend the classes m the e\ em»g How many days m the w oek ? -I cannot remember 
It 18 a long time ago 

Q How tai were these woiLs situated fioni the college ’ xlhoiit a mile and a half 
Q And what was the total iiumbei of students that uSed to attend the college ? — A 1 
cannot remember that It was over 25 yeais ago 

Q Sunposing you, had a woilvshop attached to the Durnam College, fitted with modern 
machinery appliances, and vou went theie foi practical training, would that not have suited you 
equally well ? -A No The spirit of a woikshop is never present in a workshop attached to a 

college , I 11 

Q In what w^ay ? — A In a workshop attached to a college you ire never face to face 

wnth realities In a workshop you are up against real difficulties jMoreover in a workshop 

attached to a college you cannot have more than one or two skilled instructors 

Q If there were a larger numbei of them ? — A xVt the most you might have half a do/en 
In a worKshop you will giit more practicil instruction than if you simply attended lectures or 
deraonstiations Moreovei there is the spiiit of the workshop which can ncvei possibly be 
obtained in a college workshop 

Q In your opinion is the theoietical part of the instruction much better imparted in a 
college? — A Ifou cannot get theoretic >1 instruction in a workshop 

Q But theoietical instruction is also valuable ? — A Quito so My point is this Theo- 
ietical training and practical tiauung must go hand in hand The practical training you must 
get in the woikshops Theoretical training you must get in the college 

Take foi instance the Univeisity of Biimingham They provide mechanic il training, and 
it is throughout experimental 

Prestdeni — Q That is only in the Calendar ?— A In pi ictice it is not so 
Iloii’ble Paiiati M II jUalavtj/a — Q I only want to cleai this one point Suppose you 
had a college wheie instruction is imparted both m the theory and practice of mechanical 
Cl gmeenng and if the student undergoes a certain standard of er innintiou, is ho not likely to 
be more successful than one who has not had such pievious gioundiiig? — A I think the only 
piactical training for a mechanical engineer is in a piopei woikshop, and theoretic il inStruotiou 
should be had at thg same time 

Q You say that you have only two evemng classes? — J, That is simply due to shoitage 
of staff and accommodation 

Q Do you think that you will bo able to talie a higcr uuinhei of students who may wish 
to take up mechamcal engineering ? — A There is no accommodation lud it is simply a question 
of accommodation 

President — Q You are taking 20 every yeai Tint bangs it on a level with Sibpui ? — A 
I do not suppose we take in 20 eveiy yeai At piesent I am going into the question of hostel 
accommodation and the housing of the staff I do not propose to .ask the lailw ay companv 
to build a hostel It is a question foi the Goveinment I find that the Allahabad 
Univeisity had a very large sum for building hostels foi law students It seems to me that 
engineeimg students are yust as important as lawi students especially at the piesent time when 
engineering has turned out to be one of the essentials of the existence of a nation I do not 
know whether you can say the same thing of the piofeasion of law 

Q Your proposal comes to this, that you want to establish a college close to the works ? — 
A Qmte so 

Q Do you think that if the numbei of studenls increases the railway company will have 
no objection to give them facilities tor practical tiaimng ^ — A I do not think so I am not 
speaking of the Bengal-Nagpui Bailwiy only The State railways could do a gieat deal to 
assist in the matter 

Q If one cential thoioughly equipped fiist class mechanical engineering colletm’ia 
established near some railway works and provnsion is made for tiainmg a sufficient numbei 
of students would not that be useful? — A That is not my proposal Mypioposal is to 
establish a technical school at all important railway centres, such as Jamalpur, Kauchiapaia, 
Lahore and so on 

Q Does the standard of education that you have presciibed, namely the 6 th standaid, 
suffice ? — A Yes, so far as we have gone He must have a' good general educatiou before any 
theoretical instruction is possible 

Q When they come to you they have no training in di awing and manual work ? — A Not 
more than what they get in the oidinary schools A certain amount of manual instruction 
is given 

Q If they had a certain amount of manual instruction that would be better ? — J! It should 
not be at the expense of general education It should be in addition to the general 
education ° 

Eon’lile Sir It W Mooierjee — Q Under your proposal would you want any agreement 
that they must serve you for a certain penod of time? — A That would be part of the agree- 
ment They must serve us for a ceitain period of time befoie they go out for themselves That 
is our system at present 
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Q From what you have ]ust said may I talce it that tneBengal-Nagpui Eailway would 
bo prepared to take a ceitam number of studente eveiy year ? — J We have at present Ml 
apprentices of whom 126 are illiterate We have got anight school where- we teach 
elementaiy subjects, reading, elementaiy drawing and aiithmetic and they aie doing very 
well Our attendance is 90 to 100 For this school we get nothing from Government 

Q May I also take this as an authentic information to be used by me if necessaiy in 
moving the Government of Bengal to malie some arrangements with yom railway to send 
some boys from Bengal ? — J This is only my personal proposal Oui Agent, Mr Godfrey, 
reminds me that oui present scheme has the appioval of the Home Board The present 
suggestion has never been put before the Bengal-Nagpui Railway Board at all I am not 
therefore m a position to say anything definitely about it But from the sympathetic way 
in which the Home Board treats such questions 1 think they would support it 

F^esident — Q You would only gain and not lose You would be able to get the pick of 
the men for your work ? — d I put the matter not from the point of view of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway but from a much broader point of view 1 am suggesting that it should be done in 
all the big railway centres 

Hon’ble StT R N MooLerjee — Q If you train up a ceitam number of boys inKhaigpm 
they would be available not Only for your work but also for the engineeiing firms in Cal- 
cutta? — Q That is quite so 

Q And the surplus might find employment, say, m Lucknow and othei places If a 
boy gets training m your shops and be gets a certificate of competence be would value that 
certifacate as a passport that would lead to his success m bis future careei ? — A Yes, but if 
there were more men trained in other parts of the country we might get the benefit of the 
men trained in other places also 

Q It would be difficult to ask the Government to help if you are going to take them under 
your service ? — A That is only under ceitam limitations That is foi, say, two years After 
that they can go away 

Mr A Chaitteron — Q Assuming that your proposal is earned out would you advocate 
tlie abolition of the mechanical engineering classes in the various engineering colleges that 
ba \0 been started such as at Sibpur?-^^ As regards the mechanical poition I cannot say very 
much about it With the exception of a very few cases J have not been able to give lads 
from Sibpurwoik They do not seem to have the tiaimng that we want My proposal was 
that there should be some opening for higher education which will be available foi lads who 
pass through these works 

Q At the end of a* course of, say, five years they might go to a larger college of university 
rank ? — A Yes 

<3 How long would it be necessary to be the>'e? — A 1 think about two years 
<2 You say that money spent on industrial schools and colleges is wasted Can you tell me 
from what industrial schools these boj s come ?-—A I said with a view to piovide handicrafts- 
men from a variety of places 

Q Have you had any from Kalimpong ? — A I do not think so We have had from Ranchi 
Q I should like to know if the training the bovs have had is adequate or whether they come 
with swollen heads and demand that they must be given so much pay — A That is the condition 
I generally find The man comes with a certificite, and he wants to be put in chaige at once 
If we put him into a fitting shop and ask him to do a ceitam piece of work he knows very 
little about it and I cannot llierefore employ him A man who begins at the bottom is able to 
tuin out much bettei w'ork and he woiks on a much smaller pay than these men demand 

Q What pay would you be prepared to pay these men fiom the industrial schools who 
come to learn as workmen ? — A I think 6 or 7 annas a day ^ 

Q Do these men w aiit more ? — A Yes But they aie found useless The training that 
they get is net of any use to us 

Fremlent — Q Have you got anything to say by way of supplementing youi note ? — A I 
would like only to allude to what I say at the end of my note regarding the quaiters for the 
worumen If a new mdustiial settlement is laid out there is a chance of bustees springing upon 
the boundary lino without any plan or control If it is affected with any disease it is likely to 
threaten the settlement I believe that at Sakchi the same tiouble is starting My proposal 
IS that in connection with new settlements there should be an enactment w hich will prevent 
these bustees spiinging up in their own way They should be laid out in a way as to make 
sanitaiy measures effective I suggest that within a mile beyond the settlement no bustees 
should be allowed to sprmg up except with broad streets and with propei safeguaids foi their 
sanitary condition I am referring only to settlements that may be built newly in future 
Q You do not object to settlements being formed if there is proper supervision and sanitary 
arrangement ? — A Ac present there is no provision to enforce the observance of sanitary 
principles Aly suggestion is that in the case of a new settlement there should be a zone in 
which people if they want to build bustees will have to do so having legard to bioad streets 
and such other precautions as will make sanitation effective, 

Q Whose business will it be to look aftei this ? — A I presume the Collector of the distnot 
Q Have you got a municipality at K.hargpur ? — A We have got a station committee 
jybich lb lesponsible for the administiation of the place. 
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Q Have you lieaid of othei cases so that a general memorial may be made with a view to 
Gcveinment taking action ? — A I heard th it it S ikclii there was very much the same condition 

Q, 'I’Jie area could be dechied a municipal area beyond the actual settlement ? — A I do 
not think that would meet the ease 

Eon’ble Pandit Hd M Malavtya — <2 Wh it is the population there ? — A I think about 
2^,000 If you declare it a municipal aiea that will only put off the evil diy and the trouble 
IS bound to recui again That is my point The municip ility nould hive a boundary and 
beyond that boundary the whole tiouble will «tait again My point is that beyond the 
bound iiy of the municipality theie should bo a cei taiu aica in winch villages would be built 
111 a certain plan 

Q You want a subuiban area marked out for oveiy municipality ? — A That is so 


Witness No 106 

Mn L Gould, General Manage), Kuntardhuh Fireclay and Silica. IForli, Ztmtied, 

WiiiTTEV Evidence , 

I have pleasure in offering my views on matters with which I have had practical dealings 
lu India during the past 11 years 

The manufacture of lefractory goods of silici, fireclay and magnesite in this country has 
considerably improved duiing the past few years and this has been brought about chiefly by co- 
operation between supphei and consumer and also by improi ed manipulation by operatives due 
to practical demonstration and the introduction of up-to-date machinery and appli uicos 

Magnesite bricks were not made in Indu two years igo but to-day the Indian 
magnesite bnek is of equal quality with the best brands foimerly imported, considerable strides 
aio also being made in the manufacture of silica goods, whilst in most cases the country fire- 
brick has taken the place of those imported and have been pro\ ed to he equal to European 
firebricks 

India is now practically iii a position to supply all the firebrick material required and 
considerable quantities are being shipped to Ceylon, Burma, etc , and the doinind is increasing 
The expansion of the fireclay industry depends to a large extent upon the further expansion of 
the irou and steel trade, mineral smelting works, bye-produot coke o\ ens, and coal distil- 
lation plants, etc , and also to the discovery of now souices of raw material, because so far as 
lias yet been proved India is not overbmdened with lefractory mateual 

I consider Indian labour m this particulai industry capable of turning out yust as good 
work as that of any other country although operatives are much slow or, and attendance uncer- 
tain, there is a tendency for the Indian, is in othei countries, to strike work when improve- 
ments are made such foi instance, upon the intioduetion of mechanical installafioi s, anothei 
difficulty with Indian labour is ca'te picjudice and the lefusal of those with even a little educa- 
tion to soil their hands, consequently it often happens that a useful woikman deserving ad- 
vancement has to be letanied at the bench because if raised to a foi email his practical services 
cease, he goes no furthei and expects to be allowed to look on 

Elementary education is veiy necessary foi the improvement of native labour but this 
should not consist of mere wilting and leading in English, good Ilindustham or Bengali edu 
cation would be pr ferable if combined with some form of elementary piactic il technical in- 
struction foi the improvement of the handicraftsman as all operatives cannot be foreman and 
clerks 

The Government could give assistance by providing a central labontory with complete 
appliances foi analytical and physical lesearch and testing of raw mateiials, but this would only 
be of use provided that such an institution is conducted by a speci ilist thoioughly acquainted 
With refractoiy materials aud able to give sound practical advice, a puiely theoietical institu- 
tion would not help the industry very much 

I consider theie is an oppoitumty m this country foi the nianufactiirc of glazed sanitary 
earthenware goods and the Indian pottei will be capable of luining out waie of an equally 
good quality to the impoited, piovided that he leceives the training usually available to work- 
men abroad The introduction of new sanitaiv schemes for villages and towns, and impiove- 
ments on existing installations, will in the neai future offei extensive scope foi sanitary 
pottery I consider Government could select a suitable clay-bearing locality and erect a 
pottery school for the piaetical training of Indian labour, such training to be efficient would 
need be conducted by men capable of showing the Indian how to use his hands, drawings and 
oial instructions aie all light after opciatives have a fan Jcuowledge of the business but prac- 
tical training is the main and first consideiation aud absolutely neeessaiy 

I consider that Goveinmeiit financial aid is not lequiied in the buck, tile and pottery 
ti ide, theie is amjile money available and piovided factories aie piopeily constiueted, 
equipped, and managed finance is available when theie is confidence in the roanajrement and 
control ” 
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PTCiideni Q You BU 2 ;gest that Governxnent should provide a central laboratory for test- 
ing raw materials, and I suppose finished products also? — A Yes 

Q You want to get Government ceitificatesfor finished products ? — A I want expert advice 

Q I don't suppose that any central laboratory established by Go\ernment could ever 
supersede your knowledge in the matter which you have specially studied, the manufacture 
of magnesite bucks ?■ — A We uant analytical and phvsical tests to be done 

Q But don'tyou makeyour own physical tests ? — A Wehave to get it done, but thetest 
cannot be depended upon Jlr Briggs does most Messis Tata do their own tests, and outside 
of that Mr Briggs does most of them. 

Q You really want some established authority so that you could get a certificate that you 
would issue with youi materials ? — A Foi instance, a small vaiiation in the case of magnesite 
and silica would render these bricks useless Silica buck, if it goes below 91 silica, would be 
useless for us I ha\e known of cases where three diffeient pieces of the same stone have 
been analysed by tbiee different people and the analyses have been quite two per cent 
different That shows that the vaijation is too gieat and canuot be depended upon 

Q, There is no doubt that at piesent there are few facilities of that kind in India I am 
asking you about this in older to ascertain whethei it will not intecfeie with private enterprise 
if Government lake up testing work in this way ? — A Do you think it would in the case of 
purely testing ? 

Q We heard a good deal about it at lirst If those peojile whose profession is to make 
chemical analyses and to undei fake physical test could do this woik, it seems all right But 
you think that this is not sufficient ? — A It is sufficient so far but it would be a good thing 
if we could have men to ‘^ay what sort of mateiial was suitable and what sort not '■mtable 
A piivate analyst is not in a position to know what brick will do in a furnace We want 
men who hare practical as well as theoretical knowledge 

Q Surely the good name of your firm is vsoith more than 4iny Government certificate ? — 
A Yes It is more foi development that I am speaking of The lesouices of the country are 
not known so far, and there must be an enormous lot of work to be done to find out exactly 
what maieiial is available, companies cannot leally afford to do that 

— § Have you tried with Mr Pern of the Bombay School of Alt'" — A I have nevei heaid of 
him 

Q You will have to get into touch with him because he has been testing diffeienf kinds 
of clay fiom diffeient parts of India, that is, clays in different mixtures He has pioduced 
very good results but they seem to be buried and nobody seems to know of his work He 
may be able to give you useful information and he may be able to help you ? — A Thank you 

Hon’lle Pandit M M Malaviya — Q You say that the Indian labouier is capable of 
turning out just as good work as that of any othei country, and you think that one pottery 
school in the country of a high class will suffice to impait the training that he needs ? — A 
To commence with 

Q Where would you have it — A Preferably on a clay bed 

Q You have no paiticular area in mind at present as xegards its site ? — A I should think 
Eanigunge 

Q Have you seen the Calcutta Pottery Works? — A I have tiied to 

Q You say, " Drawings and oral instructions are all right after operatives have a fair 
knowledge of the business but practical tiaining is the main and fiist consideiation and 
absolutely necessary Don't you think that operatives would be better able to acquire 
efficiency in their business if they had a previous knowledge of draw ing and some oral 
instruction in the principles underlying the ait ? — A Ido not think it is possible to getaprojier 
understanding without practical knowledge ily opinion is that everything must start fiom 
practical knowledge 

Sir F H Stewart — <2 What labour do you use for the manufacture of magnesite and 
silica bricks ? — A Trained men, men whom I have trained 

Q Drawn from the potter class ? — A There is leally no potter class, but local men who 
w’ork through the mill house as it were to the bench and they pick up knowledge as they go 
along from one to another and we have to teach them how to make these modem things 

President — Q Have you any supplementary remarks to make ? — A I should like to see 
Government do something in the way of giving information about silica, magnesite and 
fireclay The knowledge on the subject is very scanty now Mi Hayden has given me some 
assistance 

Q If one IS to conduct practical tests in clay one must be an expeiieuced potter because 
clay alone is no good, but clay mixed with various other things in different proportions and 
mixtures That is exactly the kind of work that Mr Pern is engaged in He will be able to 
get fiom you clays which you actually use in piactice and he will probably give you some 
advice as to mixtures that will improve youi products W e cannot get the information 
required in any way except by co-operation between practical people like yourself, the Director 
of Geological Survey, who has got a general knowledge of the distribution of clays, and an 
independent expeit like Mr lern ? — A Veiy well 
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i 

■Written Evidence 

My personal experience and official ■work in India lia\e Lad no direct connection with 
industues but I think it important that eiidence on the indirect bemng of pure science on 
commercial and industrial questions should be laid before the Commission I y one uho has had 

considerable scientific experience both iii India and othei countries 

Under this head I desire to tender evidence suggested by my expeiience in coriesponding- 
with specialists in India and abroad '' 

Q 21 — I have had no dealings with the Imperial Institute but, hefoie the War, earned 
on, as Superintendent of the zoological section of the Indian Museum, a very extensive 
correspondence with zoological specialists both in England and othei countries outside India 
In arranging for the publication of the zoological results of the Aboi Expedition, foi example, 

I had to obtain assistance from no less than 13 specialists of whom 11 lesided in India, 1 in 
Ceylon, 13 m Great Britain, 10 in othei European countries, 1 in Ameiica, 1 in Egipt, % in the 
Malay Peninsula, and 1 in Java This correspondence was cained on iii au informal mannei 
and was most beneficial at the time Since the War it has been aery gieatly reduced and 
indeed, except so far as Japan and America are concerned, has almost ceased 

Q 22 — I now find this cessation of correspondence almost a« beneficial as was its 
giowth It has given me far more leisure for the organnation of the department and for 
original research and has, I think, by throwing all of us on our own resources, increased our 
sense of lesponsibility, and therefore our power of doing scientific work Our work has of 
course been lestricted m many directions but has as it were become intensihed The publica- 
tions of the museum have teitainly not sufferred either in bulk or in quality Indeed, I am 
personally of the impression that they hare improved m quality, indit is perhaps not altogether 
surprising that the average length, and, I hope, weight of the papers has incieased noticeably 

In correspondence of the kind I have insisted on one point, that the benefit should he 
mutual and that if we asked for assistance in one direction we omsehes were prepared to give 
assistance in others This in my opinion has done a great deil for Indian zoology 

So far as biological subjects are concerued, I am firmly con\ meed that the more important 
part of Indian work should be done in India This view is, m my opinion, endorsed by a 
comparison between the monogiaphs in the "Memoirs'^ of the Indian Museum and the 
volumes recently published m the official “ Fauna of British India ” published under the 
authority of the Secretary of State in London To compare, for example, the monograph 
on the Ciustacea Stomatopoda which constitutes Volume IV of the “Memoirs" with_,the 
volume on the fresh watei Alollusca in the “ Fauna " is to compare original scientific work with 
hack-work The “ Fauna of India is edited by two gentlemen one of whom is master of a 
Cambndge College and a zoologist of distinction, while the othei is well-known as an 
entomologist, and is also au official of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology Neither of these 
gentlemen has bad any experience of India and I am unable to find in the lecent volumes 
edited by them evidence that theyr have any conception of the special needs of zoologists 
working in this country The only living example of the Indian “ Fauna" that most of then 
authors have seen are the tigers, etc, m the Zoological Gardens 

So far as purely systematic zoology is concerned, it will always be necessary to call m the 
aid of specialists who live widely scatteied in many countries It la not uncommon to find 
that there IS only one specialist in the world who is able and willing to name beetles, say, 
of a particular family I have not experienced any great difficulty in obtaining the aid of 
such specialists on the lines already indicated As a rule we further pay the specialists 
who help us by peimitting them to retain duplicate specimens of the collections that they 
work ont for us There is, or there was before the War, an entirely informal but none the 
less very efficient international arrangement of the kind 

The Impeiial Bureau of Entomology in London was, I understand, instituted in order 
to further entomological work of a directly practical nature throughout the British Empire 
It does very useful service by publishing abstracts of all that is published anywl ere on 
economic entomology, as well as original papers It also receives and deposits in the 
British Museum collections from woiking entomologists in tropical countnes Papers on 
parts of these collections are published from time to time, but I am not quite sure precisely 
what obligations the bureau accepts in the matter of naming specimens At the time 
of its institution, I corresponded with Professor Maxwell-Lefroy about the assistance 
that the bureau could give us We agreed that the Indian Museum in Calcutta was lu at least 
as good a position to arrange foi the naming of insects by specialists as w as the bureau in 
London I prefer to conespond direct with specialists, both because it obviates delay and 
unnecessary intervention and is, therefore, more economical, and because it enoouiages a spirit 
of co-operation and m some oases almost of personal friendship between specialists in different 
lines who have little or no oppoitunity of meeting Further, no question can well arise as to 
the identity of the persqn lespousible for the infnimation 
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Q 38 — I have been mvited to give evidence as Secretaiy to the Trustees and Commcrci-d 
bupenuteudent o£ the Indian Museum The litter office (or lather designation) was 
abolished some months ago on the luaguration of the Zoological Survey of°India but I 
held it, together with the secretaryship tor ten years (1906 to 1916) and continued until a 
tew days ago to act as Secretaiy to the Board Mv chief work has, however, been since 1906 
that of officer in charge of the zoological and anthropological (formerly the natural histoiv) 
section of the museum I held the secretaryship and superintendentsbip ea-oMcio and without 
special emoluments except free quarteis 

My duties as Superintendent weie to maintain discipline among the servants on duty 
in the public parts of the museum and to supervise the museum buildings and compound 
I have had no control over or right to interfere (except in cases of emergency) in the 
arrangement of the piiblio galleries oi in the laboratories oi offices of any section e^ept my 
own I have, therefore, had no administiati/e experience in the industrial section of the 
museum, but merely that aiismg from long continued and close association 

The Trustees of the Indian Museum aie incoipoiated by- the Indian Museum Act of 
1910 and are elected as follows — 

(a) the SIX persons for the time being performing the duties of the following offices, 
namely — 


(*) the Accountant Geneial of Bengal , 

{ii) the Prmcipal, Government School of Art, Calcutta , 

{til) the Diieotoi, Geological Survey of India, 

(ill) the bupeimtendent of the zoological and anthropological section of the 
museum , 

(ii) the Director General of Aichieology , and 
[vt) the officer in charge of the industrial section of the museum, 

(4) one othei peison to be nominated by the Governor General m Council , 

(c) three othei persons to be nominated by the Lieutenant-Governoi of Bengal, 

(rZ) one othei person to be nominated by the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
(c) one other person to be nominated by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 

(/) one other person to be nominated by the British Indian Association, Calcutta, 

{g) one other peison to be nommated by the Syndicate of the Calcutta University , and 
(A) three other persons to be nommated by the trustees. 

The present Govemoi of Bengal is a co-opted member and has been elected Chauman 

The Indian Museum has, since 1910, been divided into five sections, the aichceological, 
the art, the geological, the industrial, and the zoological and anthropological The 
sections are loosely associated and the only one m which the tiustees now exercise admmis- 
trative control is the ait section The geological section has always- been in the possession 
of the Director of the Geological Survey of India, while the aichteological, the industnal 
and the zoological and anthropological collections have been lent respectively to the 
Director General of Archisology in India, the Director of the Botanical Survey of India 
and the Director of the Zoological Survey of India In these sections and in the geological 
section the tiustees now possess visiting powers in the public galleries, but they have no 
right to inteifeie in any of the offices oi laboratories, except in the case of stiuctuial 
alterations in the buildings The Secretary to the trustees was responsible to them for main- 
taining diBcijilme in the pubho galleries but this arrangement was regarded as a temporary 
measure 

The industrial section of the Indian hluseum dates fiom 1873 and was originally, as 
the Economic Museum, controlled by the Government of Bengal In ISSI, after the close 
of the Calcutta exhibition, arrangements were made for the transfer of the collections to 
the trustees of the Indian Museum The specimens exhibited in the public gillcncs were 
at first of a very miscellaneous nature and included art objects as well as ethnological 
opeeimens In 1910 these collections were separated into three parts, which were assigned 
to the zoological and anthropological, the art and the industrial sections, respectively The 
Beporter on Economic Products to the Government of India, who was either a botanist or 
a chemist, was placed in charge of the industnal section as thus reconstituted, but shortly 
afterwards his post was abolished and he became Economic Botanist to the Botanical Survey 
of India The Director of this Survey, therefore, assumed the position of officer in charge 
of the section, but the Economic Botanist remained to a large extent practically its adminis- 
trative head 

As the Economic Botanist was the only expert attached to the section it has naturally 
become more and more exclusively a museum of economic botany Many of the old exhibits 
(such as bands supposed to contain beer), recognised by everyone as worthless, have been 
eliminated from its gallenes, while those illustrating botanical products, their uses and 
manufacture have been greatly mcreased in number and improved in quahty The foundation 
of the commercial museum in Calcutta has accelerated tins process and I understand that the 
present Director of the Botanical Survey intends as soon as possible to get nd of all exhibits 
that are not of a botanical nature 
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Under these cuoumstanoes the section has become primarily a museum foi technical 
experts interested in vegetable products The models of machines such as those employed in 
drying tea are inteiesting to the general public, but the real \alue of the galleries lies, in my 
opinion, in the opportunities that they afford peisons interested in various classes of vegetable 
products to acquaint themselves with different varieties and classes of mateiials 

I do not think, in the ciicumstances, that these galleiies can be made of much use to the 
ordinary commeicial man, but this is lathei a question foi the comineicial man himself 

With the commercial museum m Calcutta, I am acquainted merely as a membei of the 
non-commeicial public I was consulted about the airangements of the exhibits but not 
until after they had been aiiangcd It is perhaps unfortunate that no oppoituiuty was, I 
undei-sfand, given foi consultation between the oHicer in charge of the industrial section of 
the Indian AJuseum and the Diiector of the Commeicial Museum before the lattei was opened 
In such matters it seems to me that a great deal might be eflected by personal co-operation 

Theie IS one fuither point in connection a\ith commeiciil museums in India on which I 
offer my evidence, not as an expert, but meioly as one who has had special opportunities 
recently of seeing what 18 being done in Japan Every one is aware that Japan is now 
flooding India with goods a laige propoition of which may be desciibed as cheap and nasty I 
was much stiuck when living last autumn in a small Japanese town m which there weieno 
other Europeans to notice that goods of this kind were being produced almost exclusively for 
the foreign market and weie very little used by the Japanese tliemselves In the gieat 
Commercial Exhibition in Kyoto in connection with the Imperial Coronation last year goods 
of this kind were almost absent and the exhibits were m iinly of materials such as the 
Jajianese themselves employ in then own diesses, etc , — materials that they have learnt to 
make with almost unparalleled technical excellence through the experience of a thousand 
years, which are probably now just as good as they neio in ancient times In the little 
exhibitions of local products displayed m all the more irapoitant railway stations in Japan it 
IS also better class goods to which a piominent place is given 

One dangei seems to me to be inherent in an Indian commeicial museum such as that 
recently founded in Calcutta, vts , that of pioducing a bad moral effect by spreading the belief 
in India that only inferior goods should be manufactured I am bound to say, hon evei, that 
the exhibits as at present arranged do not encouiage this belief to anything like the same 
extent as those shown in the temporary exhibition got togethei at the beginning of the n ar 

Organisation of Q'’ 63-66, 69, 73, ?3, 74 — I can best answer these questions together and in a 

technical and general way < 

moDta'of GoTe^rnmeut ^ convinced that the mdiiect valueof pure scientific research must be recognised ih 
technical matteis, if applied science is to be developed to its full extent It has struck me 
that in much recently published on niatteia technical the woids "audsoieutifio ” are tacked 
on muoh m the same way as tho phrase “whichever is the less" is used in financial 
legulations 

So fai as pure zoological research is concerned, I can claim considerable experience In 
addition to being foi ten years in chaige of the zoological and anthiopological section of 
the Indian -Museum, I have woiked in the labontones of one English, two Scottish and one 
Japanese Univeisity, In the last quite recently I am a specialist in the systematic and 
geographical aspects of the fauna of Asiatic lakes, and m the couise of my investigations 
have tiavelled in different parts of the Indian Empire and Ceylon, in Palestine, the Malay 
Peninsula, Siam, China and Japan In the last-named country I recently made a special 
study of the-status of zoological leseaich 

I have not myself undertaken investigations in applied zoology, but have been in close 
touch with all that has been done in India in such hues for the last ten years I make it 
a practice at least to glance thiough the cuuent literatuie on all zoologic il subjects every 
week. My direct experience in technical science has been closest in reference to fisheries, for 
I was for a time a membei of the now doimant fishery hoaid oigiuised by the Government of 
Bengal and the present Deputy Diiector of Fisheiies, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, has a place in 
my laboratory and ranks as an honorary assistant in the Indian Aluseum He holds this 
honoiaiy post not as a fishery expeit but as an authority on cei tain internal parasites, but 
his place m the laboratory, foi which the local Government pays a small annual rent, is 
assigned to him officiaUj 

The scientific staff of the Zoological Suivey, of which I am the fiist Director, consists 
of four scientific oiBceis , all of whom aio giaduates aud three of whom aie doctois of science 
of British universities 

The great bulk of the published ^work of the members of tao depaitment is on taxonomic 
zoology, but (possibly with one exception) we regard such woik as no moie than a means 
to an end, which m our case is mainly the study of the geographical distribution of 
animals 

Q 74 — The Board of Scientific Advice has in my opinion already obviated any 
serious danger of the overlapping of functions in the scientific depaitments 

In the present state- of scientific oiganisation in India I find it necessary, for the 
protection of the officers of my department, to draw a line, which I recognise as entirely 
arhuoial, between pure and apphed science With the officeis lesponsible foi the latter the 
relation of the Zoological Survey have been denned as co-operation without suboidination 
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The duty of the Smvey is to find out all it can, with a staff of foui scientific men, about 
the animals of India , it is the duty of the vaiious entomological and fishery e\perts undei 
the Impeiial Agricultuial Department or the local Governments and Native States, to 
apply all zoological knowledge to the piactioal problems with which they have to deal 

Two main defects seem to me to exist in the oiganisation of science in India , firstlj 
the small number of workers, and secondly the lufeuor position and — though this is peihaps 
less important — the small salary assigned to the junior men In my own depaitmem,, in 
which the chances of promotion aie naturally small, the two assistant superintendents 
have little chance of getting moie than Rs 700 per month until towards the end of their 
service Some years ago I had occasion to call at the India Office in London and to interview 
one of the chief permanent officials In the course of conversation I remarked that one 
could not expect competent men to come to India unless thev weie decently paid His 
leply was — I think that his words were sufficiently striking even in those days to impress 
themselves on my memory , ‘ Why donT you get Germans ? They’re clieap ” In my 
opinion there is nothing on earth more extravagant than “ cheap ” science 

Paucity of scientific men in a scientific department, whether “puie” or applied, tends 
towards chailatauism, waste of special knowledge and bad administration , when these few 
men are under separate local Governments the position is rendered still woise The few zoolo- 
gists employed in India as fishery experts are all under local Governments At present we aie 
Ignorant of many of the most fundamental facts about the food-fishes of India , we know 
veiy little indeed about then life-history, feeding habits oi enemies The fishery experts, 
whose training is that of zoologists, are given no time to study such matters , their duty is to 
supply results They are, theiefoie, employed to can sardines or to arrange for the sale of 
fish in the market If a food-product th it tickles the palate of an administrator is produced 
at a great cost, a technicaL triumph is claimed for the department— rightly enough not for 
the expert, who is ne\ ei head of the department It seems to me as ridiculous to expect 
a fishery expert to be an expert fishmonger as it would be to expect me, who have written 
papers on reptiles, to charm snakes An attempt on the snakes would probably result in 
damage to myself , in the other case it is the revenues of the State and the credit of science 
that suffer Scientific men in the present state of affairs are often accused of being 
unpractical or of lack of administrative capacity Would an official Member of Council 
ordered to open a butcher’s shop under a Director of Public Instruction necessarily prove an 
administrative success ? 

To show what kind of work a fishery expert* is expected to do in Bengal when he 
is not employed in selling fish or organizing co-operative societies of fishermen, I may 
Huote a paragraph from bulletin no t of the Department of Fisheries, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa (Ifill) This pamphlet is entitled “ Some remarks on fishery questions in Bengal ” 

“As a result of the mvestigations which weie made during 1911 by the Superintendent 
of Fisheries, who had studied shad culture rn America, it was thought that spawning grounds 
might be found near Monghyr in Bihar Since no launch was available, no serious work 
could be attempted, and it was accordingly decided to establish a hatoheiy station at 
jMonghyr in the hope that ripe hilsa would be obtained there The absurdity of fixing a 
hatchery station anywhere, before the spawning grounds were known, and in the present 
state of our knowledge of the habits of this fish, was fully recognised The experiments 
were only attempted because no other work on hiba was possible without a launch 
As expected the experiment failed No ripe hilsa were caught, and consequently no fly 
were hatched ” 

The absurdity of the experiment is duly recognised by the expert, but Government 
money must be wasted officially in order to grasp at results, even if it is only by placing 
the cart before the horse, that is to say by doing “practical” work on the basis of pure 
spieculation If science is to aid industrial development it must be as an investment 

I am anxious to make it quite clear that I am not ciiticizing the scientific officeis 
concerned They are in all cases jnnioi officeis of departments to which then loyal 
service is due Even the condiuons I have indicated have not prevented them from doing 
scientific work, at any rate in their spare time So for as fisheiies are concerned, there aie 
three mam items in work of the kind lecently accomplished, namely Mr Southwell’s 
[Bengal) Btliar anil Ormd) papers on fish parasites, Mi J HornelVs [Mad) as) account of 
variation in the chank shells of Southern India and Mr Sundara Raj s [Madras) notes on the 
freshwater fishes of the Madras municipal area All of these investigations have been pub- 
lished by the Indian Museum under my own editorship Mr Sundara Raj’s notes were to a 
large extent completed while he was an assistant in the Madras Museum I saw his manu- 
script before he joined the local fishery department 

Technical research in biology is, in my opinion, meie waste of time and money unless 
it is supported by an adequate body of men of the light type, including both practical 
and theoretical workers By men of the right type I mean men who, starting ^^th the 
necessary ability and character and having received an adequate training, are able under 
Indian conditions to do honest scientific work with a sense of pioportion, without nursing 
gnevances, without respect of persons, and without adveitisement So far as I am aware 

* It H only fair to the Deputy Director of I'ialieiic», Bengal, to say that he has inspired no part of my eMdence 
which has not boon prepared in consultation with him 
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no adequate ti-aining foi such men at present exists in India and except in a few cases the 
oflSciai status and p ly offered aie msutficient to attnet such men B} an adequate 
training I mean one that teaches a man the necessary technical manipulation, how to use the 
literatuie on his subject and, above all, to think for himself 

Even if the existing zoological departments in India weic to bo veiy greatly enlarged, 
such defects would not be obviated unless the oHicers nere chosen with the greatest care 
and candidates were assured that having been elected as trustwoithy personii, they would 
be trusted It is of the highest possible impoitance in the selection of candidate^ foi any 
scientific post in India that a man who has had piactical exjierience of Indian conditions 
and has proved himself under these conditions as a scientific worker, should have at any 
rate a laige saj in the selection , I oonsidei also that tiavel m unciulized countries should 
be taken as an iinpoitaiit qualification -so fai as biological posts are concerned ^ 

y-vThe ideal conditions foi the organization of zoologj in India would be a great zoological 
depaitment combining both piaotical and theoietical ivoikers under a director with a wide 
knowledge of and sympathy with the diffeient hi inches of zoology, sufficiently bioad- 
minded not to despise any branch and not to inteifeie unnecessarily in the woik of his junior 
officers He should be given the status pioper to a head of a department scientific but 
not minor 

To im estigate any technical problem properly, the expeit sent to investigate it must be 
given a free hand, if he is an expert at all Ho must not bo limited as to time, if the head 
of his depaitment is satisfied that ho is doing sound work Above all, the head of his 
department must be a m in capable of appicciating lu its broadei aspects the subject that 
is being investigated 

Q 7S — A minor defect, compaiatively speaking, m the organisation of scientific 
work in India is the scaicity of research libraries So far, howevei, as most branches 
of zoology are concerned, this difficulty has been exaggeiated There are in India 
at least two first class zoological librines of bioad scope, that of the Zoological 
Survey in Calcutta aud the Connemara Library in Madras I’bo Entomological Library 
at Pusa IS also fiiot class I have no peisonal knowledge of the libiaiies of the Eorest 
Institute at Debra Dun or of tho Madras Agrieultuial Institute at Coimbatore, but I 
understand that they are also good entomologically I have myself made use of the 
hbraries of five Biitish and two Japanese uinveroities and am convinced that wo in Calcutta 
aie better off for zoological literature than wo would be inywheie else in Asia and anywhere 
out of London in the Biitish Isles No zoological investigator working in Edinbuigh oi 
Dublin can avoid Msiting London occasionally to look up literature The leal difficulty in 
India, so fax as zoological reseaich is concerned, lies uot in tho absence of books, but in tho 
great distances apait of the different cities 

Two courses might be taken to obviate this — either facilities for visiting existing centr il 
libraiies might be granted to woiLeis or new libiaiies might be founded in other centres 
In my opinion it would be more economical to hung the workeis to tho libiaries A gieat 
objection to this oomse,liowev€r, lies in the lact that it would prevent the majority of Indian 
students undei tiaimiig fiom acquiring any leal knowledge of how to use hteiature in le.earch 
I am inclined to think that the lack of literature is at present a mole serious matter to the 
students than to then professois or to the experts employed as such uuder Government I 
have lecently visited practically all the colleges in India lu which zoological investigations are 
being undertaken and so far as I have been able to discover most of the professois have had no 
great difficulty lu obtaining the special volumes they need foi then own investigations Tho 
students, however, have no experience in looking up references and no appreciation of how to 
use the lefeiences brought directly to their notice 


OuAi. Evidexce, Itu Jakuauy 1917 

President — Q I undeistand that youi position recently has been changed fiom that of 
Supeiintendent of the natural history section of the museum to Diiectoi of tho Zoological 
Survey of India, the v/ork of the museum being retained as before I understand that the 
actual woik being done by you and your colleagues is just the same to-day, but that you have 
a certain amount of gieater freedom as head of the Impeiial department What officeis 
have you got working with you ? — A I have one Superintendent and two Assistant Supoiin- 
tendents 

Q So you aie four altogether ? — A Yes ^ 

Q Aud what relation then do you bear to local zoologists like those engaged lu 
teaching, in charge of the local museum, and the zoologists connected with the Fishery Depart- 
ment ? — A A ceitam number of the zoologists aie honoiary assistants in ^he museum, i e , 
there has been no change made as yet I presume later they will be connected with the 
Zoological Suivey of India in the same way, but I have no administrative conuectiou 
whatsoever with any of the local men 

^ I understand that the policy that you have accepted for the department as it now 
stands might be roughly regarded as the puiely scientific aspect of zoology drawing tho lines 
wheie the results begin to touch on practical and economic problems which you leave to these 
local officeis ? — A Yes 
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Q You know there aie several ways of classifying natural functions , one likes to find out 
geneiallj the best for working undei Indian conditions You say that the “ ideal conditions 

for the oiganization of zoology in India would he a gieat zoological department combining 

both practical and theoietical workers undei a director with a wade knowledge of and 
sympathy with the different branches of zoology, sufficiently broad minded notlo despise 
any bianch and not to interfere unnecessaiily in the work of his junior officers He 
should be given the status propel to a head of* a depaitment, scientific hut not minor ” 
Then you refer to the case of an expeit being deputed oi appointed to investigate any 
technical pioblem locally Piesumably an expert of that kind, if emploj ed by the local 
Government, would be under non-eiwpeit supervision and the local Government therefore 
would be dependent entirely on Iiis views without cheek by any senior officer of similar quali- 
fications Don^t you think that is likely to lead to a difficult position ? — A I don't think so 
I don't think I have touched upon that point at all, so fai as I remember My idea would be 
that the officer, as regards administration, would have to be to some extent under the local Gov- 
ernment, in the district oi piovince in which he was woiking "When he went to the district 
or province, his first duty would he to make pieliminaiy investigations and see w'hat could be 
done in the paiticular subject He would then make arepoit, on geneial hues, to the Diiector 
of his depaitment directly and the Direetoi of the department would submit this report to 
the local Government with any recommendation he thought desirable, and that finally would 
be considered by the local Government in consullation with the Diiector Once a programme 
had been accepted both by the Diiectoi and the local Government, the man should be given 
an absolutely fiee hand Say once a yeai, or once in six months, oi once a month, just as the 
magnitude of the investigation indicated, he should submit a lepoit to the Director of the 
department, who would then advise the local Government at once whether he considered it 
was desiiable to cany tne matter further and if so whether any change in the oidinaiy ^ 
programme was necessary 

Q That is so far as concerns the deputation of officers in youi department to assist the 
local Government jn investigations, but theie are eleven local Governments and theie are 
only foui of you, so that that is not going to woik veiy effieiently in practice ? — A 1 have said 
so I lefer to ideal conditions, not to the present conditions 

0 Take the case of the specialist, the zoologist, who is actually employed by the local 
Government and who IS not a membei of youi department He may be a fishery expert, 
he may be alone or one of two , that is the beat we have ever seen in India v et How is the 
local Government to appieoiate that man's woik when he is a good man, and how is the local 
Government to deal with that man when is so otherwise ? — A I don't know, there is no 
organization at present to allow anything of the kind 

Q Would it not be better to allow all these zoological officers to be membeis of the 
Zoological Survey ? — A Yes They might be attached to the Zoological Sui vey 

Q Are you then of opinion that these officers ought to be linked togethei into a larger 
Impeiial Department?—^ Yes I think so, ceilainly 

Q That IS what you mean when you refei to “ ideal conditions ”? — A Yes I think that 
at present there would be very great personal difficulty, because naturally each officer would 
consider that he should be above the officer m the same office attached to a small local Govern- 
ment, but we should not pay any seiious consideiation to that I don’t think that any 
peisonal question of the kind would result in permanent disoiganizatiou of the work in India, 
but if would need great tact to organize the depaitment 

Q Take the case of the fisheries , in matters of fishery activities you have problems that 
can be divided into two groups , first the scientific habits of the fishes must be a’^certained /as 
the foundation for any kind of practical woik , secondly there is the practical woik consisting of 
the formation of co-operative societies among fishermen, methods of improving their means of 
catching, development of the miiket, and,_ geneially, questions that a zoologist ordinarily is 
not an expert at Ordinarily a fishery expert would not be able to deal with both the 
scientitic and commercial sides of fishery questions himself If there were two of them then 
the difficulty would anse as to who was to be boss," and in a case of that kind theie is 
likely to be friction Would it not be bettei if all these scientific fisheiv experts were 
members of youi department, leaving for further consideiation the question whether the 
others should be under the local Government oi under the Government of India ? — I That 
would lead to veiy consideiable difficulties in practice, because it would almost inevitably bring 
about a situation of this kind, — the practical man would be piactical on^his own lines without 
consulting the scientific man at all, whereas the scientific man's work would be inclined to be 
entnely scientific without any reference whatsoever to the particular practical problems he was 
employed in working out 

Q That would be the same if he was a membei of the'Impeiial Government or employed bv 
the local Government In the case of his being employed by the Imperial Government he 
would be able to bring to the notice of his depaitment the whole question This rather increases 
the argument that the scientific member should be a member of the Iinpenal department? 

A Ceitainly The difficulty is that m all scientific matters in India I have found lack of co- 
operation, and of course if you are having an Imperial department for the more scientific aspects 

of the technical work, there would have to be some coiiesponding department in the instance 

you give for the purely technical side 
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Q Supposing you had a superintendent of fishcncs ^vllo was not necessanly a zoologist , 
%vould ifc not then bo casiei for }OU to lend ii/oflicci to assist him in the /oologic il aspctts of 
his uorkj would you uot bo in v position to tell the looil Go\crnmeiit with some authonty 
the imporfanco of conbideung the hibits and tiicl.8 of fishes before j on begin to t.alk .about 
oi^iiiized methods of fishing f‘—J I think it would in one way, but rnv point is this— that if 
50U have an Imperial sciontiiie dopirtmoiit corresponding with a number of local pnotieal men, 
thoioib much more likelihood of fiiefion than if 'vou had two Imperi il depailments, one 
dealing with the tcchnual ipplioation of seitneo and the other witli the more purch scientific 
aspects of tho question 

Q The question of tho appheition of science ilw ivs iiuoUes .v certain number of local 
piobleins more so than the purely sc lenlific aspects of llio problem?—./ I don't think thit 
applies so much to zoology is to olhoi sciences 

Q It does apply to lishiiig Tho conditions of XI wli is are cei tainly diffeicnt to those of 
Bengal? — / But not entirely diffciont as long as tho fisheries are combined with those 
of Bihai and Orissa 

<3 You can ilso get a case in w'hieh a fishing problem could not bo studied within one 
local Government alone, so tho ofheer who is employed by one loe il Goicrnraent might 
find the best solution of his pi oblems within the arui of another proiincc In tint case it 
would be moio com enieut for him to bo a member of the Imperi il deparlroent so ts (0 hive 
acce-.s to two provinces? — / Exactly, but my point is, the i.ciciiti!ic ofhcir should leif iinh 
be a incmboi ofnuimpoiial depaitment but the feilinual ollicer, in consulfation with whom 
he bid to work, should also be an officer of in Imperial department In the case -y 011 
mstincc, I lomemboi there was a qucation some icars ago of imccfig iting the breeding 
habits oHlio hilsa and tho hi ha did not restrict its habits to a certain prtivuitc It was 
hehovod that tlio hdsi wont up beyond the limits of Bengal to breed and very great 
difficulty arose in allowing the ofheer who was luiesfigitiiig tho ijiicst on to go btjond 
Buxar As a mitter of f ict there w is only one fi^hei i exjfrt, so thattho difhiulli only 
applied to bun , but supposing th it i localtcchnic il oflitcr hiid been working in consult ilion 
with him, would not the lo< il tcchnicil ofheer have ceased to consult with him when ho got 
beyond tho limits of Bengal ? 

Q, lie wouldliave tooonsult twotypos of loialtechiiiuil oflieers?— ,/ Ycs Take fisheri 
problems again You hue Cstuarinc, in.irmc aud fresh w ifer problems to consider in Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa, ind these aro three different sets of problems XYliat would he true 
of ill these thiee tjpes combined would ippl} to the whole of India from tho techimal 
point ]ust as much as from the scientific point 

Q, Ilaic }0u got ail} possible hope withiiv you of m iking inj kind of imprcision on the 
zoologitil survo} of India yuth four officer- ?— / X>o, I reg lul the found ition of the new 
department purely is an opportunity for doyelopment 

Q Wh it, to youi knowledge, h is been done in India towards tr lining young Indians to 
take up a yvork of this kind ? — A Veiy little In Bengal nothing. InLthnre there are a 
certain number of Indian sludeuts of zoology yyho iro lecciving .1 good ordin uy zoological 
training So f 11 as I know they aro not being encouraged m any yy ay to ipplj tins train- 
ing to practic.al results At Piisa I understand tliat students ire giyen some truning for 
practising cntomologi Tho difliculty lliero is that men ciunot bo found yvho hue got a 
prehmiuaiy triimng in pure zoology In XIadns there is a ecrtiin amount of pure zoologicil 
training giyen aud there they aro pcrliaps more successful 111 getting men yyho yvill applj 
this yiork to fisheiy problems In Allahabad there is a /oologic il ecbool yvincli, isfarhs 
1 know, 18 becoming morphological Tint is a fur statement of yihat is being done 
in zoological training in India In Cdcutta the onl} zoologicwl training is that gaen to 
medical students It is impossible for anyone y\ho is not a medic'll student to get a 
zoological training 

<2 At pieseut I Bupiiose theio aro yeij few openings la sight for joung Indians? — / 
Not immediately m sight, but oyerjbody realises tliat, especiallj in entomology and fisheries, 
there must be openings in the futmo before yer_y long 

< 3 . Take the question of entomology sop irately Isitcoircct to issumo that entomological 
work IS BO bulky as to constitute a branch of its own uid of a kind that baiely trcspisses on 
other parts of zoology ? — J I yyould not like to cay that I think it is lery essential that a 
sound entomologist should h no a sound genei il zoological training Some jears igo when 
ivo were appointing an extra stall foi what 13 now the Zoological Stuyo) of India, I think 
it was definitely laid doi/u that we were not to ti^ to get a man for tho entomological section 
who alieady yvas an expert entomologist, but a man yyho had a good geneial training m 
zoology, and then send him afteiyvaids to Ceylon, yvhero the best entomologist in this pait- 
of the tropics was then stationed, to get a special training m entomological yvork We 
found that yyoiked far more satisfactoiily The difliculty about entomological experts is 
that the gieat majority of them specialise very early and become experts in one family of 
insects only They have very little knoyvledge of tho general principles yvhich undeilio tho 
science 

Q I suppose zoology to an entomologist is like mathematics to tho physicist ?— J I do 
not know that I would agree to that so far as tho study of habits is conccined Tho study of 
habits IS moio mipoitaut than purely s^stematio yvoik ind needs a broad outlook It should 
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not be laid down that a man who studies the habits of moths, foi instance, should not 
study the habits of beetles, because there are \ery broad general principles underlying both, 
and specialization would he haimful as much fiom the scientific as fiom the practical point 
of view 

Q Why don’t we hnd in this country people taking zoology like we find in other parts 
of the world? We have philological students in great numbers without any greater prospects 
fiom the woildly point of view than in the case of zoology ? — I think it is this , in the old 
days in India I believe it was the custom foi the man who had retired from daily life to retire 
to the lungle, whereas we find in a very large proportion of bo}s in European countries 
especially in Great Butain, that their tendency is to go lu to the woods when they are younw 
and study animal life In India it is almost unheard of to discover young boys who wllect 
butterflies, oi who aie inteiested in plants and flowers, and no encouragement is given m the 
schools foi the study of natuie There is no conception m the home life that any such things 
could be of mteiest at all, and therefoie if scieutifie tiaimng is to be more successful in India 
it must be begun very much earlier 

<3 You want more natmal hisloiy studied in school ? — A I don’t think schools are 
enough You want to get hoys to take some interest in such things out of school hours 

Q Aie you of opimon that collections could be kept safely in this countiy as well as in 
London ? — A I think they can in Calcutta Calcutta is peciiliaily favourably situated for the 
pieseivation of organic matter, foi this reason, that we have nothing veiy extreme in climate 
I have talked over the question with private gentlemen who have collections of butterflies and 
they tell me that in Simla and Delhi, wheie }’-ou get extremes of moisture and temperature they 
find it impossible to keep then collections as we do in Calcutta They get extremely buttle in 
diy weather and are likely to fall to pieces in wet weathei 

Q You don’t think any advantage is to be gained in sending types foi pieseivation to 
London ? — A None whatever, always provided that in India, there is a sufficient subordinate 
staffi to look after specimens In the Indian Museum, we have six men whose whole duty it 
is lo go thiough the collections and see that the spirit floes not diy up m the bottles, and that the 
insect cases aie provided with antiseptics Oui old collections in Calcutta are in a very bad 
condition That is entirely due to inevitable neglect, because theie was formerly no staff to 
look after them "• 


Q If your staff" is increased do you think you could undertake the work of zoological 
teaching in connection with uuiveisit/ colleges ? — A No, I don't think we could unless it was 
increased beyond all piobability In any increase we are likely to get, the difficulty would 
be in getting men who are leal teachers 

Ilon'Ue Pandit M M Malavit/a — Q You speak of an industiial section of the museum, 
and later on you speak of the corameicial museum "Would you suggest that the tv’o should 
be located m one and the same budding ? — A No, I do not think it is neeessaiy I think they 
aie catering at present for two entnely diffeient classes of men, and the fact that the commercial 
museum was situated in a museum like the Indian Museum would perhaps mthei tend to 
Lighten commercial men away It is better not to have them in the same building 

Q If it was to be placed where infoimation could be had of raw materials obtainable foi 
diffeient manufaotuies ? — 1 If it were to be that, I ceitainly tbmk a commercial museum 
should be combined with theiudustiial section, piovided it was placed where you could inquire 
about raw products Of eauise at present the industrial section of the museum is becoming 
entnely botanical The only reason is that theie happens to be a botanist in charge, and no 
other expert available 

Q You say that in Japan you noticed that goods of inferior kind would be produced 
almost exclusively for the foreign maiket, and you say that the goods they themselves use are 
superior in quality ’ — A Yes 

Q Aie tiiev produced lu the same factory ’ — A I think not That is a point I cannot 
gne precise information about, but I think not 

Q Did you find these little exhibitions of local products at a very laige iiiuiibei of 
railway stations ? — In eveiy lavge railway station , just a few cases lu a piominent place with 
mfoimation as to the price and phee The information on the labels was entnely in Japanese 
but I understand that there was a statement as to the puces 

Q Did you enquire of the conditions under which this was done’ — A No 

Q Is anypaiticnlai man in charge of these little exhibitions ? — Ai I cannot tell yon that 
It IS extremely difficult in Japan to find out who is in charge of anything Everything is dona 
by committees 

Q You have got four scientific officers who are all graduates , are any of these Indians? 


' — A One lb 

' Q Where did he giaduate ? — A Calcutta first, and Edinburgh afterwards 

Q With lefeience to the last paragraph of your note would jou' recommend at least one 

hbiaiy m every province’— yf Yes, 1 think so , every province or group of provinces The 

question was recently discussed by a committee of the Board of Scientific Advice and we 
decided to recommend to Goveinment that theie should be one research libraiy in each group 

^Prmdent — Q Is that committee still at w ork ’ — A Yes, its report is being considered 
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Sir J? / Taia — Q With reference to those cointneicial e'thibitions m Japan do I under- 
stand that at these exhibitions only the supeiior kinds of goods which the Japanese them- 
selves use are exhibited ? — A Practically, yes 

Q The things they dump on foreign markets are not exhibited at all ? — A No For 
example, Japanese have a great dislike for cheese , they cannot stand the smell of it, but they 
make cheese in laige quantities for expoit 

Mr A CJiattertoii — Q You refei to the absence of any interest on the pait of childien 
in zoological collections I suppose that is very largely due to the fact Jhat in then early 
training they are taught that it is a sinfnl act to take life in any foim ? — A I don’t think that 
has very much to do with it, because what I say applies 3 ust as much to plants and natural 
phenomena generally as it does to animals It may have something to do with it, but I 
don’t think that it is really fundamentally at the bottom of it 

Q Would it be possible to diaw up a course of itraimng in elementary schools, in botany, 
which would tend to cultivate then powers of observation ? — A Suitable teachers cannot be 
obtained What I would like to see done is that there should be an educational section of 
the Indian Museum and in charge of this section there should be a man who would act as 
secietaiy to the ti ustees, a scientihc man really keen on teaching It is more difficult to get 
a man keen on teaching than a really seientilic man He should aiiange foi popular lectures 
and demonstiations He should not only conduct school boys louud the museum but 
should take them out on the maidan and demonstiate things living 

Q I understand that something of that kind has been done by Dr. Henderson lately in the 
museum in Madras and that it has not pioved very successful ? — A I don’t think he legaids it 
os a failure I don’t think he has been conducting people outside the museum I know he has 
been conducting school boys and possibly gills lound the galleries lie consideis it rather an 
important movement, but not one from which one would expect immediate results 

Q It would be possible to arrange courses, if you got suitable teachers, which would tend 
to cultivate their powers of observation to a greater extent than it has done up to now ^ — A 
Certainly, but I don’t think it would be the slightest good to start “ nature study” classes, in 
which the nature taught was anything but natuial 

JDr E Eojilitisoit — Q Supposing it is dete’^mmed that pi imary education in India shall 
be directed towards developing the ohseivational faculties of the children, what steps would 
YOU take to provide teachers capable of giving suitable instruction ? — A That of course is 
very difficult, because you would need teachers who are really intpiested in the sub 3 ect them 
selves and that is 3 ust w bat one cannot get in India 

Q You think that they cannot he got <* — 4 I have been making lather elaborate enquiries 
as to the students of zoology in India, and I have ceitainly failed to find them in anything 
like laige numbers There aio a very few I don't believe theie aie more tliau half a dozen 
Indians at present who aie really inteiested in zoology of any kind 

Q Then you considei that, before anv progress can be made m t at direction, it would 
be necessary to take steps to ensure suitable teachers ’ — A Yes 

Q That IS a rather jhopeless problem ? — A Not absolutely, bur, it moans that you will 
have to get leally first class men from Europe who would be so enthusia/itic themselves, and 
teachers of such calibie, that they would encouiage interest in natuial history generally among 
young childien and tiain them up in the way that they should go Of eouise it would be a 
very, very slow process 

Q You would not suggest that men biought from England should teach m village 
a man schools You mean that they should have tiaining classes ? — A Yes, and I would like 
to see a man attached to the Indian Museum in Calcutta whose duty would be to arouse an 
interest in natural history Piimai ily it would have to be among small childien, because it w ould 
be very difficult to get material which you could build upon in the case of teachers 

Q That would have a very limited effect , it might influence the minds of a few hundred 
children ? — A Exactly, but that is all one could hope foi at piesent These would influence a 
few hundred more 

Piestdent — Q, If the museum were in the zoological gardens would it then become a 
souice of zoological information ? — A I don’t think so 

Hon'hle Pancht M M Malaviya — Q Is zoology a part of the elementary course In 
England ? — A No 

0, Do you know of any country in which it is ? — A Not the elementaiy couise I 
believe a great deal has been done in England and especially in Ameiica during the last few 
yeais in encouiaging nature studies hut exactly what place it takes in the oidmaiy school 
comse I cannot tell you 

Q. We aie familiar with natme studies in the oidmaiy way, but I want to know if 
legular inslractioii in zoology IS given and whether it is pait of the elementaiy course any- 
where ? — A Possible it IS in Japan I was shown elementary text books for boys of seven 
years of age 

Q It is one thing to have an elementaiy text book but mv question 13, is it part of the 
elementary couise ? — A 1 think it is lU Japan, but not in England, 
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"Whitiek Evidence 

A short history of fishery enquiries in Bengal 

The beginning' of fishery enquines in India may be said to date back to the year 1867, 
when Sir Arthur Cotton (who was perhaps best known as an authoiity on the subject of uriga- 
tion in India) remaiked, in a communication to the Secretary of State for India, that “ he 
supposed th it the injury to the coastal fisheiies must be very gieat, since seven of the prin- 
cipal livers on the East coast had been haired'’ by the then newly-constructed nrigationwoiks 
During the same year the Government of India imtiated enq[uiries lelative to the fisheiies gene- 
rally 

In 1868, the Secietarj to the natuial history section to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
in answer to an enquiry, ieplied“that the Council aie fully awaie of the great importance of 
the question at issue and they consider that the statement made by Sir Aithur Cotton, together 
with strong a priori arguments that may be adduced, render it in the highest degree piobable 
that the effects of anicuts oi wens across large iiveis lead to a rapid destruction of many 
kinds of fish, which may ultimately lead to their extermination, not Only by interfermg with 
their spaw'ning m accustomed localities, but by leading to their accumulating in large numbers 
below weirs, w here thej aie not only captuied in large quantities by man but are exposed in an 
increased degree to the attacks of crocodiles and piedacious fishes “ 

As a result, the Goveinmeiit of India, in 186b, appointed Surgeon Major Fianois Day to 
investigate the question of the inicuts or weirs in the Madras Presidency The enquiry was 
subsequently generalised and extended to Oiissaand Lowei Bengal, and afterwards to British 
Buiina and the And imaii Islands In the j ear 1871 the enquiries weie fuithei extended by 
Di Day into the Noith-Wcsteru Piovmces and the Punjab, and finally into Smd The ex- 
cellent woik done by the late Di Day was of a xeiy extensive nature, and it marked a new eia 
ill the history of hshoiy in\ estigatiou in this country Had the investigations of Di Day 
been coutumed, and had the v inous lecomniendations which w eie elaborated by this ofiicer as a 
result of the icsearches of a lifetime been given effect to, theie can be no room for doubt that a 
veiy great and inaiked improvement in the fisheries of India, and of Bengal in paitioulai 
w ould hav e lesultcd Uufoituiiatoly, after the death of Dr D ly in the year 1889, the enquiries 
ceased, and so far as the Piovmccs of Bong il and Bihai and Oiis'a aie concerned, no fuithei 
w oik was done on the fisheiies until the yeai 1906 

Duiing this III toival, how evei, considerable additions to oui knowledge of the deep-sea 
fishes in the B ij of Bengal wcie made by Colonel Alcock, IMS, Surgeon Natuialist to the 
Indian klaiiiie Sur>ey, and, latei, Supciiuteudent of the Indian hluseum Extensive enquiiies 
into the coastal and estuarine fisheiies weie also earned on by this offieei, and in a shoit special 
report which he submitted respecting these fisheiies he veiy stiongly advocated then exploita- 
tion on eommeicial lines 

On ilQth July 1906, Mr K G Gupta, ,C S I , I C S (now Sii K G Gupta), a Semoi 
Membei of the Boaid of Revenue, Bengal, was placed on sjiecialdufy by the Government of 
Bengal, in oidei to enquiie into the fisheiies of this piovmce, and its fish-supply Thjs 
enquiry was taken up in Julj 19()6, andhis loport theieon was submitted to Government 
on the 20th of Fehraaiy 1907 In Miy 1907, Sii K G Gupta piocecded to America 
and conducted enqmiies into the fisheiies of the United States and Canada Later on, 

- he visited vaiious centies on the Continent, and finally he conducted investigations at many of 
the piincipal fishing centies in the Biat sir Isles Ills lepoit on the above fisheries was placed 
before Government on the 27th of January 19087 and the two lepoits were subsequently pub- 
h'hed togethei by the Bengal Seeietariat Piess, Calcutta, in the same year, under the title, 
“ Reports on the lesults of enquiiy into the. fisheries of Bengal and into fishery 'matters in 
Europe and America " In his lepoit Sii K G Gupta set foith a mass of useful lufoimatiou 
with reference to the pliysical featuics of the piovince, tlie castes engaged in fishing, the 
gieat vaiietj of nets and othei fishing instiiimonts in use Ceitam details woie also given 
lel itive to the consumption of fish, and the ciiiiago of fish vvithm the provmce Methods of 
utilising waste products and of improving local methods of curing fish were indicated The 
question of the general fish-supplj , the c luse of its deciease, md the possibility of adopting 
piotective measuies were also dealt with Impiovcments in tank culture and in transport 
were also discussed Finally he advocated the immediate establishment of a Fisheiy Depart- 
ment iii Bengal, which should be combined with the Department of Agiicultuie, and he further 
advocated the formation of aT'ishciy Board for the control of the hshenes 
Two impoitant results followed this enquiry — 

(1) The recommendation made bj Sii K G Gupta thatasuivey should he made of 

the fisheiy possibilities in the Bay ot Bengal, was immediately acted upon by 
Government, and veiy shortly afterwards a typical steam tiawlei was actually 
at work in the bay 

(2) The present Fishery Department owes its origin to the leoon.mendations made in 

the reports referred to 
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The enquiry by Sir K G Gupta teiminated on January 37th, 1908 

ITrom, February 18th, 1908, Mr A Ahmed, as Oommissionei o£ Fisheries, continued the 
work which had been begun by Sir K G. Gupta 

On October 23rd, 1908, Government formally sanctioned the constitution of a Fishery 
Board, and also defined its functions This Board consisted both of official and non-cfficial 
members, and included a representatn e fiom each of the seven divisions of Bengil, the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Chamber of Commerce, the Commissioners of the Port of 
Calcutta, the British Indian Association, and the Bihar Land Owners’ Association The Board 
met five times during the period m which Mr Ahmed was Commissioner I 

We have already noted that, as a result of the representations made by Sir K G Gupta, 
a steam trawler was obtained, by Government, without loss of time, and within six months was 
at work in the hay This trawler, the “ Golden Ciown,” started on her first trip on June 
ISth, 1908, and completedher last vo}ageon December 17th, 1909 The investigations made 
by the “ Golden Crown ” in the Bay of Bengal, and by tho steam launch “ Da ” in the 
Sunderbans, were earned out by Di J Travis Jenkms of the Lancashne Sea Fisheries, whose 
services had been specially engaged by the Government of Bengal The primary object of the 
investigations in the Bay of Bengal was not to supply the market with fish, or merely to 
attempt to prove that tra wling operations in the bay could be made commercially successful, 
but to locate and chart the principal fishing grounds, to ascertain what kinds and quantities of 
fish were obtainable and where they were to be found at par ticnJar seasons, etc The results 
obtained by, Dr Jenkins are of great importance lie showed that trawling could be carried 
on succesbtully right through the monsoon lie also located some of the best fishing grounds 
and prepared a chart shewing the area which had been trawled over, and the nature of the 
bottom He further proved that sea fish could be landed in a fresh condition in Calcutta from 
places as distant as Akyab and Santapillai 

In connection with the estuarine fisheiies Dr Jenkins made three trips to the Sunderbans, 
m the steam 1 lunch “ Ha ”, on the following dates — August 20th to 30th , November lOth to 
2l8t , and December 5th to 16th 

The launch was qmte unsuitable foi fishery enquiries , and only 30 days were actually 
spent on the investigation although the area covered hy these fisheries is o\ei 5,700 squaie 
miles The only equipment he had was a shiimp tiawl, a few mackerel nets, and several heirmg 
nets On the last tup the launch also earned a fish trawl provided with tiaps and pockets 
These nets, like the boat, ultimately pio\ cd unsuitable lu spite of these serious dilhcultics, 
however. Dr Jenkins obtained several interesting and important results 

II A comparmn of the Fishery FepaiUnent with otJiei Fuhei j/ Departments w India and 

elsewhere 

The Fishery Department of Bengal and Bihai and Onssa conducts operations ovei the 
two provinces named above In each province the Director of Agiioultme has supreme con- 
trol over the fisheries Under the two Directors of Agriculture theie IS one Deputy Director 
of Fisheries, and two Supenntendents of Fishenes, all of whom arc gazetted officers Lastlj, 
there is a temporary zoological student who is learning the work 

At the invitation of the India Office I accepted the appointment of Deputy Director of 
Fisheries (for Bengal only) on tho 5th December 1911 As a result of the administrative 
changes which took place in 1912, the department extended its operations over the new province 
of Bihar and Orissa, and over Eastern Bengal 

One Superintendent of Fisheries took,a B A in physics in Calcutta TJniveisity in 1900 
and graduated as M A in 1903, takiug light and accoustics as principal subjects He 
continued research woik in physics at Sibpui College, Calcutta, during 1904, and in 1907 
was appointed demonstratoi m physical science in the Presidency College, Calcutta In May 
1908, he was selected by Goiernment to visit Europe for the purpose of studying caip-cultuie 
and fibh-curing He returned to India in Octobei 1909, and immediately jomed the Fishery 
Department being confiimed in that appointment at the expiration of the short period of thiee 
months The other Superintendent of Fisheries was a student in Calcutta University, but 
failed to take his B. A degree In August 1908 he was appointed by Government to visit 
America in order to study 8had culture He returned in November 1909 and at onte joined 
the Fishery Department In October 1910 he was confirmed in his appointment It ib 
decidedly unfortunate that neither of these officers had the advantage of any training in 
zoology or natuial history either before, or since then appointment, as this fact had precluded 
the possibility of their faking a moie intelligent and responsible part in the fishery enquiry 
in Bengal 

Such IS the hibtoiy and composition of the present Fishery Department The area over 
which the department conducts operations and enquiries, together with the population accord- 
ing to the census of 1911, are summaiised lu the following table — ■ ' 

lovvlitj No ofDibtiicts Population 

27 84,093 46,305,642 

21 111,829 38,435 293 


Bengal 

Bihar and Onsaa 


T'-tal 


48 


195,921 


84,740,935 
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In the British Isles, fishery enquiiies are conducted by the different bodies indicated 
below — 

(1) luhenes Branch of the Department of Agr%euUK)e and Technical Instruction — 
This IS in charge of a Chief lnspei.tei, supported by t\\ o Inspectors, together 
with 3 or 4 tenipoiary scientific assistants, all of whom aie trained zoologists 

(3) luherij Board for Scotland — Under this Boaid there is a scientific Superintendent, 
an Inspector of Salmon Fisheries and two Inspectors of Sea Fisheries, all of 
whom aie tiained zoologists In addition, there are about 33 Fishery officers 
who have no special zoological tiaining 

(3) In England, the Fishery Division of the Board of Agriculture is in charge of an 

Assistant Secrefcaiy who is subordinate to the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture The expert staff is as follows — 

{a) Inspector of Fisheries 
{b) A Sub-Inspectoi 

(c) A tempoiary Inspei toi All of whom are trained zoologists 
In addition, there aie about 160 Collectors and Assistants engaged in -subsidiary opeia 

tions 

(4) Blymouth Marine Btclogical Associatton — The peimanent staff consists of a 

Directoi, a Naturalist for Fishery Investigations, and an Assistann Natuialist — 
all trained men Duiing the International bishery Investigation in which the 
Association took part, the expert staff was as follows — 

The Director, stationed at Plymouth 

The Chief Naturalist, stationed at Lowestoft 

The Assistant Natmalist for fishes, stationed at Lowestoft 

The 1st Assistant Naturalist foi invertebrates, stationed at Lowestoft, 

The 3ud Assistant Naturalist, stationed at Lowestoft 

The Statistical Assistant, stationed at Lowestoft 

The Hydiogiaphei, stationed at Plymouth 

The Assistant Naturalist for Plankton, stationed at Plymouth 

(5) The Lancashue and Ifestern Sea Fishenes Committee 
The expert staff is as follows__ — 

Profe=sor Ileidman, F R S , Diiectoi 
Dr Johnstone, in Liverpool 
Mr Andrew Scott, at the Piel Marine Laborato y 
Di J Tiavis Jenkins, Superintendent of Fisheries 

There is also one tempoiaiy Assistant (a trained zoologist) With Professor 
Herdman 

(6) The Northumberland Sea Fisheries Committee — 

Diieotor, Professor Meek, and two Fisheiy ofiicers 

Besides the above, the following public bodies (amongst otbeis) are engaged in 
fisheiy enquiries and administration — 

The Sussex Sea Fisheries Committee 

The Kent and Essex Sea Fisbeiies Committee 

The Suffolk and Essex Board of Conservators 

The Devon Sea Fisheiies Committee 

The Eastern Sea Eisheiies Committee 

The South-Eastern Sea Fisheries Committee 

The Severn Board of Conservators 

These bodies, for the most pait, employ local officers A remarkable featuie of the work 
oained on by many of these Fishery Committees is the extent to which therr operations are 
dependent on the munificence of private individuals They also receive small giants from 
Government and are further assisted by local taxes 

In the Sladias Presidency the fisheiy staff consists of an honoiary Director who is a 
member of the Indian Civil Service (letiied), a Supeiintendent of Pearl and Chank Fisheries 
who is a tiained zoologist, and fiesh-ivator fisheiy expert who has had a long eapenence in 
the utificial cultivation of fresh-watei fishes In addition, there ire a large numhex of Indian 
assistants 

In the Punjab, the fisheiies are in charge of a "W arden who is assisted by a few Indians 
A Fishery Depaitment has just been initiated in Travaucoie It is coutiolled by the Director 
of Agneultuie As far as I am awaie there are no othei Fishery Depaitments in India, 
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The following table indicates the approximate amounts spent by diifeient countries on 
fishery work — 


India — 

(a) Bengalj and Bihar and Oiissa 
\b) Madras 

United Kingdom . 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark . 

Holland 

Belgium 

Canada 

Germany 

United States of America 


£ 

1,0C0 
. 16,917 
86,000 
20,000 
9,970 
16,666 
16,170 
920 

200,000 

27,760 

140,879 


Year 
1915 16 
1916-16 
1908 
1908 
1008 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 


I have thought it necessaiy to detail the preceding particulars in ordei that the relation 
of the department to the woik befoie it might be understood 


IIT — l^reaent eondihon of the fisheries in Bengal 

It IS not possible in a shoit wiitten statement of this kind to set forth fully and 
accurately the various problems facing the depaitment, noi the manner in which the work is 
being attempted, but a brief consideiation of the following points may help to elucidate the 
situation 

It is necessaiy in the fiist place to undeistand cleaily that, so fai as the Indian population 
IS concerned, fish is an aiticle of food second in impoitance only to nee. It is believed that at. 
least 80 per cent of the eutiie population in Bengal consume fish regularly In certain parts 
of Bihar and Orissa n heie wheat, maize and other grains aio pieferred to iice, meat is consumed 
in place of fish 

Secondly, it is unfoitunite that in Bengal the occupation of fishing oi dealing in fish is 
regal ded as a business to be earned on exclusively by the lowei classes The whole industiy 
IB thus left in the hands of people with no capital, no education, and no business capacity 

The puce of fish is undoubtedly high at certain seasons but, it will be rcmembeicd that 
most commodities have incieased in price during the last 20 yeais Pish has apparently 
shared in this geneial increase Apart from this fact, it may be tiue that a shortage of fish 
has also tended to enhance prices It is, howev er, an established fact that the current high 
prices are due laigely to the operations of middle-men The Bengal fishermen are of course, 
not the only fishermen who are subject to exploitation, but in the principal fishing centres in 
Bengal, the process is carried on so thoroughly that the fishermen are reduced to such a degree 
of poverty that they aie unable to pui chase nets and boats to continue their occupation 
Many have accoidmgly taken to agricultuial pursuits 

The irregular supplies of fish in the maiLet aie due to two main causes — 

(a) Seasonal distribution of fish Por this tlieie Is no remedy 

(5) The fishermen do not work regularly even w’ben weather conditions permit 
Although poor, aud subsisting on the mere necessities of life, the success of one 
day leaves the fisherman fiee to indulge in idleness the next In this respect 
the Bengal fisheimen stand in marken contrast to fisheimeu in western coun- 
tries 


It 16 commonly believed that there is a growing scarcity of fish. In the absence of 
statistics it is difficult if not impossible to say to what extent this is tine Having regard 
to the manner in which fishing opeiations have been conducted in this province duiing the 
last 100 yeais, it would be astonishing if the supply iicpt pate with the demand The late 
Sir Prancis Day stated “ that Biitish rule appears to have had a most disastrous effect upon 
the fiesh-wator fisheries of the Indian Empire '' His opinion was based on the belief that 
under nalii e rule indisciiminate fishing was generally not allowed “ If persons may help 
therLselves as they please, they will take those (fisu) captured with the least trouble and 
thus breeding fish and fry are des'ioyod where they should be pi eseiied The people cannot 
be blamed for this , fisheimen n ill do it whether in Europe or India if so permitted 

Bishe g rights — The fullowing faits appeal to obtain with refeience to the fishery rights 
in general — 

I Thefisheiies of the open sea (tc, those situated beyond the thiee miles limit) are, of 
course, open to be exploited by any one 

II At present Government appaienlly prefers not to exercise control witb reference to 
fisheues situated within the three miles limit The foieshoie fisheiies at Balasore, over a 
length of about 15 miles are, however, administered by the Ordnance Department, and a 
further adjoining poition is, I believe, privately owned 

The foreshore fisheries in the vicimty of Dhamia belong to the Baja of Kanika As far 
as I am aware, no steps have been taken hv Government to contiol the lemaiuins foreshore 
fisheries 
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tiustee^ bdal wateis, the fishery rights belong to the public, Goveinment being the pubho 

In a very few instances, Goveinment has leased out small portions of these fisheries In 
other instances. Government has waived its claim to the fisheries In the gieat maiontv of 
cases, howevei, piopiieiaiy rights are claimed, appaiently as a .esult of the entire lack of 
administration over long peiiods of time 

Peihaps in =ome cases this cucumstance has arisen owing to natei-ways having changed 
their course, and commenced and continued to flow over permanently-settled estates ^ 

Possibly in othei cases the fisheries have been permanently settled, although no such 
case has come under my notice except perhaps the fisheiies m the distiict of Jessore In still 
othei cases Goi eminent has apparently failed to pioteet the public light iii allowing the 
fisheries to be gradually axipropiiated by puvate individuals The result is that, whereas 
the fishery rights in tidal w iteis should belong to the public, they have, in large measure, 
become puvately owned Not only has a laige potential revenue been lost to Government 
in this way, hut the fisherman lias lost his light to fish, foi, wheie presciiptive rights aie 
claimed, the fisheiman has to pay rent 

The fisheiy lights in the mam riveis are owned partly by Government and are partly 
settled permanently In some districts, poitions of Government fisheiies are, foi some reason 
01 othei, not farmed In othei cases, no one appeals to know whethei the lights belong to 
Government or nut 

The question is a veiy difficult one Under the cucumstauces it is only possible, at 
piesent, for ifhe department to deal effecUve'y with fisheiies directly undei Goveinment 
contiol Such fisheries are leased out to the highest biddei, by tlie Collector of tbe district la 
which they aie situated 

FiiJtery regulations — Bengal Act II of 1882 relates to laws regarding embankments 
and watercourses and is of no direct impoitance so fai as the fisheries aie conceined Act IV 
of 1897 applies to the whole of India except Burma This Act merely piohibits the dynami- 
ting and poisoning of waters in oidei to kill fish It further empowers local Governments, 
under ceitain conditions, to frame mlcs with leference to the following points — 

(a) The [erection and use of fixed engines 
(i) The construction of wens 

(c) Kinds of nets to he used and the methods of using them 

(d) Piohibiting all fishing in my specified water aiea for a period which may not 

exceed two yeais 

Up to the piesent, no rules have been fiained under this Act eithei m Bengal oi Bihai 
and Onssa 

It will he observed that this Act does not provide for close seasons for any species of fish, 
nor 'lie any regulations Uid down designed to prevent the indiscriminate capture and sale of 
fiy or brood fish 

The entire ihsence of fisheiy regulations ovoi long periods of time has undoubtedly had a 
deleterious effect on the fisheiies At the same tune it will be obvious that specific regula- 
tions could not be adopted until then nature had been determined by scientific investigations 
General measmes could, howevei, have been initiated No puticulai scieutific knowledge is 
leqmied to understand that the capture uid silc of breeding fish, and fiy, the luthless methods 
of fishing m vogue, etc , have been, and continue to be, extiemely haimful 

Last year, Goveinment passed eiders that Collectois shall consult the Bisheiy Depait- 
ment before settling hslieiies This has enabled us to initiate such piotective measmes as u'-e 
indicated m tbe paiticular cases eximmed Up to the present, owing to the lestnctea area 
covered by such fisheries, supervision has not been veiy difficult That it will become so, is, I 
think, certain The necessity of extending legulations, and peifecting them, so as to include 
all fisheries, will then occui, and steps wall have to he taken to provide the machmeiy to 
enforce them The Uisheiy Depaitment, as at piesent constituted, could not possibly exercise 
control ovei the whole piovinoe, and if the impioveraents indicated have to be effected, the 
staff wdl of necessity have to be increased, unless the supervision can be undei taken by some 
other department 

Irrigation sc/ieuics —Established luigation woiks have leacted disastrously on the fisher- 
res and the development of agriculture has, m a measuie, taken place at the expense of fisheiies 
I need not peihaps explain fully the exact manner in which this has been brought about, but 
the following points may be noted — 

(I) JFetrs or antcuts — 

(a) In the river Alahanadi Here, the eggs and fry of fish, from the higher reaches 
of the liver, are carried over the wen, probably before they aie capable of any 
appreciable movenreiit Once ovei the anicut it is extremely difficult foi the fish 
to return The higher reaches of the irver are thus being diamed Below the 
anicut, tidal water occurs within 60 miles It is tiue that fish-laddeis exist m 
thia'rivei (ind m the Sone), hut no fish-pass oi passes can materially lessen the 
ill effects of the weir 
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(J) In the Sone, the fry, passing over the weir, have a leasonahle chance of leiching 
the Ganges, the tendency heie being to deplete the Sone fisheries 
(c) In the Cossye, the fiy oi eggs passing over the wen find themselves m an'area 
which dues up a few months aftei 

In all cases, the ungation channels arising fiom the weirs caiiies and distributes eggs 
fry, and young fish into the paddy fields wheie they aie entirely annihilated The same thing 
happens lu natuie, during the rams, when the low-lyxng country becomes flooded Working 
in co-operation with the Public Works Department steps are being taken to mitigate the evd 
results as far as this is possible 

Fishtug ajfirts . — 

(a) Marine phenes —Up to the present, the maime fisheiies in the Bay of Bengal 
have not been exploited in spite of the fact that the es.peiimental work done by 
Goveinment in this area gave promise of xesults comparable with those obtained 
elsewhere This circumstance may he due to the f ict that capitalists regard the 
schema as a new and experimental one, and prefei to invest in estibhshed 
concerns ivhere piofits aie certain, and fiequently high I do not consider that 
the supply of fish in the province is likely to be adequate in futuie years unless 
the maime oi the estuaime fisheries aie tapped The opening out of these 
fisheiies would further provide opportunities which at present do not exists, for 
manufacturing fish oil, manure and other hye-pioducts lu addition, fish could 
be tinned, if desired 

(i) Fstnanne fisheries — ^The Sunderbans fisheries cox er an area of about 5,700 square 
miles and fishing over this aiea is totally unorganised The laihvay taps certaiu 
portions such as Diamond Haiboui, Canmng, Khulna, etc, hut much of the 
Sunderbans area is more oi less inaccessible 
The difficulty in this case is purely one of organisation and transport - It is true that 
steamers belonging to the India General Steam Navigation Company pass 
through the Sunderbans frequently But fishermen cannot utilise this seivice, 
because the steamers as a rule do not stop, en loute from Calcutta to 
Goalundo, and secondly, because the fishermen cannot themselves bnng their fish 
to Calcutta, and they know of no one to consign it to Here ajrain, the exploita- 
tion of the fisheiies depends piincipally on capitalists It should not be dilhonlt 
to purchase and collect fish from specified places, at a certain time daily 

(c) Fiesh-voater fisheries — Whilst the European section of the community prefers 
maune and estuaime fish such as BheKti calcanfei), Topsi {Polt/nemns 

paradiseus), Hilsa (Glupea tlisha), and x'aiious species of the Pomfret and Sole, 
the Indian prefers, and depends upon, fiesh-water species Caips, such as Bobu 
{Laheo rohila), Catla [Catld hiehanant), Miigal [Girr! tna m igal), and Calbasu 
{Zaheo calbasu) are lu gieat demand They occur in livers and ate extensively 
cultivated m tanks 

In addition, there is in Bengal a valuable tuitle fisher} Peail-mussels also occur, 
yielding a fair harvest of peails Until recently the shells xveie utilised lu the manufacture 
of lime, but lately the manufacture of buttons fiom tho shells has been ou the increase 
Theie aie, to my knowledge, 2 oi d factories possessing machmer} , but, owing to the 
scattered distribution of the shell, they have nob been successful commwcially One such 
company applied to Gox'crnment foi financial assistance The application was lightly refused, 
as there was no probabilitv of the company opeiating successful]} until sufhcient shell was 
available It will be early enough to begin with machineiy xvhen shell can be cultnated in 
sufficient quantities to justify such a pioceeding In the meantime, tho home industiy should 
be encouiaged, foi by this means the best use is being made of existing material 

Chrvi\<.'& {Tntbtnella pp nm) imported fiom Southern India into Dacca and other 
distiictsj in laige quantities, wheie the shell is woiked into bangles, imgo and other ornaments 
There might he seopn foi a limited amount of machinery in this industry, but it is believed 
that maehmery tends to make the finished aiticle easy of fractuic Moieoxer, the adxent of 
maehmeiy m this particular case would mean that the whole tiade could be ahsoihed by one 
firm, leax mg hundreds of present workers out of employment 

Edible oysters occur scattered about along the Onssa coast, and in the Chilka lake, but 
their cultivation has aot been attempted yet Apparently the demand for them in Calcutta is 
very small 

Button manufacturers — I have already remarked that, m Bengal, pearl buttons and 
peail ornaments are extensively manufactured The industry centres round Dacca, aud is a 
typical home-industiy The products aie bought by Dacca meichants and sold either whole- 
sale or retail They recently complained that, owing to the importation of large quantities 
of Japanese buttons (due to stoppage of imports'^from Austria and Germany) there was no 
market for the local product Gox ernment was requested to assist the sale of Dacca buttons 
by prccming markets On enquiry it was found that the local product was not available in 
the Calcutta market (or only in very small quantities) Pirms were found in Calcutta who 
were willing to take large quantities Applications foi quotations were also leceued from 
London and Bombay and it is almost certain that the demand is at present in excess of the 
available supply. 
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Ftshtng compames — There are 4 registered companies in Bengal dealing either partly or 
wholly in fish In addition, there are a few unregistered companies There is one registered 
company in Assam, and at least one unregistered company in Onssa Except m the case of 
one company (not situated in Bengal or Bibar and Onssa) the advice of the Fishery Depart- 
ment has never been requested by these companies I am not complainmg about this I am 
merely stating the fact In certain instances which have come under my notice the proposals 
attempted aie, in my opmion, impossible commercially In other cases it is evident that the 
entire capital will be absorbed in, paying salaries, before any resub could possibly be achieved 
Even in the best instances the schemes could be easily imprflved upon In no ease has any 
dividend ever been paid The failure in bond fide cases has, I think, Been- due largely to 
proposals being attempted which did not admit of commercial success 

Co-operative fishery societies — A few such societies have been formed in Bengal during 
the last two years In order to understand cleaily what oui aims m this direction are, it'is 
necessary to digress foi a moment Fishery rights, whether they belong to Government or 
to zamindars, are auctioned and sold to the highest bidder Usually, there is not much com- 
petition, as this matter is commonly arranged amongst prospective lessees beforehand The 
lessee, instead of working the fishery, often sub-lets it in smaller lots at a good profit, and this 
process goes on through several stages The last lessee, often compels the fisherman to pay 
him a nominal sum for the privilege of fishing He also takes half, oi some such pioportion, 
of the total catch and purchases the remaining half at whatever figme he determines — ^possibly 
5 or 8 rupees pei maund The retail puce of this fish ranges from Es 22 to Ks 30 per 
maund Our object was to induce fishermen to take leases direct, thus excluding the middle- 
men We have been successful in doing this in a few cases It was recogmsed, however, 
that unless we could arrange for the co-operative sale of their fish, the imddleman would still 
bo necessary In one particular case, we recently arranged to place the fishermen'’s catches on 
the Calcutta market direct It is too early yet to judge the possibilities of the methods 
adopted Up to the present we have had great difficulty in disposing of the fish owing to the 
glut of fish in the market 

The present Fishery Department has been in existence for five years More than three 
years were absorbed in enquiries of a general natuie, and in ascertaining exactly what the 
problems were which we had to face The fishery difficulties in Bengal are, in many respects, 
quite different in nature from those in othei countries and even from those obtaining in, say 
the Madras Presidency It was, I think, absolutely necessary to complete the general survey 
before taking up work of any special character We now recognise fi^y the nature of the 
problems before us and their relation to each other 

The results of the work done to date are set forth in the following publication which 
have been issued by the department during the last foiu years — 

9 bulletins 

4 departmental records 

6 scientific papers published by the trustees of the Indian Museum 

It IS, I think, hardly to be wondered at that the activites of the department are 
scarcely felt over such an enormous area as is covered by the Provinces of Bengal, and 
Bihar and Onssa, especially consideiiiig the fact that a consideiable peiiod of time has been 
occupied in the general enquiries alieady indicated These enquines have served to indicate 
the manner in which science can be applied, in a practical way, to the solution of 
fisheiy problems in Bengal 

In my opinion a constiuctive policy is required, based on an application and extensfon 
of the scientific methods indicated by the researches of the past tew years Up to th? 
piesent, with the exception of the short enquiries conducted by Dr J enkins and myself 
no scientific m\ estigation of the fisheries has yet been made Having regard to the magnificent 
waterways found in Bengal, and the eoiiesponding enormous potential food supplies contained 
therein, there is absolutely no reason why the supply of tish throughout the province should 
not be abundant, and the puce cheap This state of affairs can only be attained as a result 
of careful and long continued woik on scientific lines but it is quite a mistake to assume 
that the appointment of scientific men will result in an immediate increase of the fish 
supply 

IV — Beeommendattons 

It will, I hope, be clear that the department is lamentably understaffed, and utterly 
unable to cope with the work before it No material progress will be possible until 
the staff 13 largely increased I would invite a comparison of the staff of the 
Bengal Department with that of Madras, or with that of the present Agricultural 
Depaitments in Bengal and Bihar and Onssa Having regard to the fact that 1 have had 
over five years experience of fishery work in Bengal and Bihai and Onssa, more than five years 
in Ceylon, and some experience at home, I do not consider it best, in the interest of all 
eoncernedj that my time should be so fully taken up with general work I consider that 
I ought to be placed in spch a positron that I can devote pracfacally my whole time to pure 
scientific work At present, I have to deal with the settlement of fisheries, formation of 
co-operative fisheries, distribution of fry, agricultural exhibitions, protective measures, 
preparation of bulletins, general coirespondence, the fish supply and the fish markets, fishery 
statistics, budget estimates, expeiimental operations, _and a variety of other work too extensive 

n 
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to detail here, all these maltcra ha\iiig varying degrees of importance Survojs of the 
fishery areas have to ho -undortakcii as opportunity affords, aud scientific work in the 
fisheries laboratory in tho Indian ifuseum was, until rcicntlv, practicibly tonfined to 
Sundays and public holidays Owing to ill health I was reluctantly compelled to diaconlmui^ 
this practice It is true that I could have devoted more time to tho pure scientific work 
but this would have meant that tho deiuitment, asatiircsent csUblishcd and recognued, 
would have ceased to exist 

Tho prmoipal recommendation which I wish to make IB an increase of staff At prcstiit 
the department is little more than a n ime. If Government wish tho dcpirtmcnt to be in a 
position to deal effectively with tho problems before us, an elliciciit staff is absolutely necessarj 
It miT not bo possible at oiioo to appoint a st-iff as largo is tho urgency aud bcriousnesa of the 
situ itioii demands But I consider tint a beginmn" should bo nude imniediatcly by apiwint- 
lug to each province two olliccrs, one of whom should be i zoologist trained in i lluropean 
school, and the other a man of business caiacity Tlaso officers, together with any subordinate 
staff who might bo found necessary, should work under the direction of tho present PopiiLy 
Director 

Thef'scientifio oflicer in each province would confine himself solely to pure scientific work, 
such for instance, as enqumes into (<j) the general h ibita of the common edible and market ihU 
fish, (4) breeding habits of tho more important mukot iblo lish, such as Kohu {Luito rohita), 
CMa {Guila httchanaitt), {CtrrAtaa mrtgal), Cilbisu {Labeo oalbatu), llilsa {Clupea 

ih)Aa), Bhekti {lates calcanfer), Topsi (Golpnonue paradneji), etc , (c) arlificiil cultivation 
of the principal food fish, (</) food, pansitic dise-iscs, fattening, rates of growth of fishes, 
(t) life histones of tho species of mussols utilised m tho minufactnre of buttons, with a vio«r 
to developing tho industry, (/) breeding hilitsof turtles ind ov-'ters, (y) investigitions into 
tho breeding habits of ^Vmdow-pano Pearl oysters (Pldcuun placenta), round Chittagong, 
(/i) formnlatioii of protective mcisurts m accord nice with tho rc'jults of their enquiriC'', etc 

It would bo necessary m tho first instance to select Durope ms for these posts, bceaueo no 
facdities at present exist in India for suitably training Indi ms 

The proposed non-scientifio oflicer in each province w ould, amongst other things, under' 
take tho following — 

(u) Distribution of fry 

(i) Development and suiwrvisioii of co-operalivo credit societies as apjihed to fisheries 
(c) Supervise experimental work 

(il) Conduct general enquiries aud continue propaganda work, throughout the province 
(e) Enquuo into tho possibilities of Letter organising the trade in fish, etc 

I consider a European necessary for such a post as this, and I am of opinion that a 
soldier discharged from tho army for reasons winch would not unfit him for tho above work, 
would be specially suitable, because such an individu il, carefully selotted, would be accustomed 
to discipline, hard work, and method 

I am further of opinion that tho skiff suggested represents the absolute minimum 
required I am aware that after tho War, Goveruniuuti ontomplato appointing to tho depart- 
moat a second trained European zoologist It is pro| ,Ecd that af Ur a probation of say five 
years, the individual appointed, if found suitable, shall ho placed in entire charge of hsherics 
in Bihar and Onssa This I consider satisfactory as f ir as it goes, but quite in idcquafe 
Fuithcr, since tho same fishery problems aio coicrjjn o loth pro vim ca I am not convinced 
that the separation proposed is in tho best luteiest of either loc il Government Ililsi migrate 
up tho Bengal rivers aud apparentlv breed m Bibir The same, in a limited w iv, is true of 
carp If lishery idministratioa m the two provinces w is sop irited, we in Bong il should be 
more or less debarred from prosecuting enquiries in Bih ir and Onssi An irtiGciil demarka- 
tion of this kind is, I think, undesirable 

I would call attention to tho excellent ficilities which exist in C'llcutki for zoologicil 
and fishery lesearch I have already referred to tho fact that, through the kindncsa of 
Dr zVnnandale, Director of tho Zoological Survey of India, aud Superintendent of the liidi in 
Museum, tho department has been extremely fortuuito in obtaining a liboratory m the 
Indian Museum— tho centre and headquarters of pure zoology in India The museum library 
lb by far the best in the East, and meets tho requirements not only' of generil zoologists, but 
of specialists in particular subjects For insbince, with reference to .i group of animal 
parasites known as Cestodes (in which I am particularly interested) I have found that all the 
literature necessary for a thorough systematic and an itoiiiic il survey was avajl iblo in the 
library Similarly, with reference to fish and fisheries, the available liter iture is singularly 
extensive So far as scientific fishery enquiries are concerned, this circumstance is of tho 
utmost importance Soon after my arrival in India I hid the honour to be appointed an 
honorary assistant of the museum staff, and X record with pleasure tho great assistance 
1 have received from time to time from officers of the museum (now the Zoologiud Survey 
of India) who, throughout my servroo in India, have been anxious to assist mo aud to 
co-operate with me, in any manner possible Naturally, I have taken advantage repeatedly 
of this circumstance, even though tho Fishery Department is m no vv ly connected oflicially 
with the museum, or with tho Survey. One body is concerned vv ith pure zoology, tho other 
With the application of scientific methods The Fishery Department stands to gam immensely 
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by the advice and aBsistanco of the Zoological Survey and it 13 most desirable that snob 
co-operation should continue and extend 

In Bengal, tbe Bisbery Department is controlled by tbe Agricultuml Department, and 
the Director of Agriculture is also the Director of Fisheries 

In a communication from the Secietary of State I vias recently confirmed in my appoint- 
ment The Secretary of State created a post of Director of Inshenes and appointed mo 
thereto As the local Governments, and the Government of India, had only requested my 
confirmation as Deputy Director of Fishenes it was believed that a clerical error had occurred 
in the commumcation from the Secretary of State The local Governments have since 
approached the Government of India requesting that I be definitely appointed Director If the 
Government of India agree to this proposal it is understood that the sanction 
of the Secretary of State will bo required At present I am acting as Deputy Director 
From the time I joined the department I have had control over, and been responsible 
for, the work of the department My experience has shewn, clearly, that no advantage 
has been gamed by the department being subordinate to tbe Director of Agnom- 
ture On the other hand it has often caused unnecessary delays In Madras, there is a 
Director of Fisheries who deals directly with Government I believe the same is true of the 
Warden of Fisheries m the Punjab As far as I know, theie is no reason why the Fishery 
Department in Bengal should be controlled by tbe Agricultural Department It must bo 
defamtely understood, however, that the relations of the two departments to each other have 
always been of a satisfactory and cordial nature The ground on which I assert that the 
departments should he separated is principally for reasons of cfBciont and easy administration 
In addition, both local Governments concerned recognise that, since I am, and have always 
been, in executive charge of the department, it is only reasonable that this fact should bo 
otficially recognised. On this matter both the local Governments concerned and the Directors 
of Agriculture in each province, are agreed, 

V.—An Imperial Fahery BepartmenU 

Fishery investigations in India are lacking in uniformity. Fishery Departments exist 
in the Madras Presidency, 'm the Punjab, in Bengal, and m Bihar and Orissa There is no 
Fishery Department in the Bombay Presidency, in the Central Provinces, or in the United 
Provinces Where Fishery Departments exist, theie is some danger of overlapping Thus, m 
the Madras Presidency and in Bengal, investigations into the breeding habits of Ililsa 
have been in progress for some time Similaily m Bengal and in [the Punjab, enquiries aro 
continuing with reference [to the bleeding habits of Indian Carp Whilst there is no 
particular harm in^tbis overlapping, it is, I think, xmnecessary and undesirable, and could be 
obviated if the work of one presidency was co-oidmated with that of another Thus, the 
experiments made, and the results obtained, by Su F W Nicholson in tbe Madras 
Presidency with reference to cubing and salting lisb, etc , have rendered it unnecessary to 
repeat these experiments anywhere in India Similarly it’ought to be possible to obviate 
overlappmg in other investigations I am not here attempting to make out a case for 
the establishment of an Impenal depaitment I merely wish to state that, in my opinion, 
such a depaitment is neoessaiy at the present time, and will become increasingly so as years 
go by. If such an Imperial department is ever eatablished the Director should be a sciontifac 
fishery expeit of established repute Fishery Departments should be mitiated on the hnoa 
suggested for Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa, in provmces where at present none exist The 
Director would supervise, co-ordinate, and assist in developing, the woik in each piovime The 
local fishery experts would submit programmes of work If these were found satisfactory, 
the local official would be free to piosecute bis enquiries without fuither undue mterfereuce. 
I have, of course, merely indicated, broadly, the type of Impeiial department which I consider 
desirable It would differ from, say, the Zoological or Geological Survey, in having officials 
stationed permanently in each provmce 

Okai. Evidence, Ith January 1917. 

Freixdent’—Q Your note is very detailed and clear but there is one point about which I 
should like to ask, and that is with reference to what you say in one part of your printed note 
You say that the foreshore fisheries at Balasore over a length of about 15 miles aro administered 
by tna Ordnance Department What Ordnance Department do j ou refer to ? You mean 
of the Army ? — A Yes 

Q Withreference to what you say about the effects of irrigation schemes on the fisheries, 
can you think of any remedy that can be deiisedso as to combine both the value of irrigation 
and the developement of fishenes ?— -J Tbe Fisheries Department aro at present working 111 
conjunction Viith the Bubhc Works Department to mitigate the evil effects that have so far 
occuried, but the difficulty is the enormous area over which observations have to bo conducted 
It IB at present impossible to supervise carefully 30 or 10 miles of canal irrigation, and tUo 
chief difficulty in carrying out improvements as regards the Public Works Department fisberic^ 
IS the shortage of men Hence recommendations made cannot be earned out 

Q From the point of view of tbe fisheries providing a great source of food supply you 
think that a much greater outlay on staff is justified ? — A> Most certainly 
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Q You point out in youi note that the study of fishes ■will extend beyond provincial hmita 
and therefore it would be a matter for an Impeiial department to take it up Accepting that 
conclusion foi the timo being, do you think it will be piacticable to divide fishery operations 
into two great groups, the scientibe side, taken up by an extension of the Zoological Survey, 
and the practical side, taken up by some othei department which may be imperial or local ? — 
J That IS a difficult question to decide j\ly view is that fisheiy work can be divided into three 
great groups First of all there is the purely scientific work At the piesent time we know 
veiy httle about the habits of the common fishes If we wish to protect the fisheries wo must 
kno'w the life histones of the fish, when they breed, where they breed, how long it takes them 
to develop, etc In other woids, we must know the habits of the fish before we can protect them 
The second part is the question of protecting the fisheiies, and then there is the question of 
marketing the fi«h All these questions are being investigated by the Fisheries Depaitment 
It IS essential that they should be considered together. Up to the present I have been 
engaged in general surveys of the above questions 

Q What IS the third that you have mentioned ? — A First of all there is scientific investi- 
gation The second division comprises what I have already detailed. It may be considered 
under two heads, the actual marketing of fish, and the organization of the iisheiies 

Q Is it m youi opinion practicable for the scientific officer to be a member of the Zoolo- 
gical burvey and to hai e the members of the I'ishoiies Department composed largely of 
practical men who understand the oiganisation of fisheries, the marketing of fish and the 
formation of co operative societies among fisherman ? — J I think the scientihc officei ought to 
be a memner of the Zoological Survey, — ,by this I mean an honoraiy member of the Survey. 

Q If you bring into the sei vice two dissimilar kinds of men, vtrij scientific zoologists and 
practical organisers, would this not introduce difficulties in the matter of promotion ? — J 1 do 
not piopose that For instance a man might be in charge of hsheries m a praotieular pro- 
vince and he might also be a membei of the Zoological Survey of India, still being in charge 
of the Fisheries Department 1 think it will be a great mistake in any province to have officers 
who went along two parallel lines It is desirab'o that a department should have a separata 
head and that whoever happens to he the head of a department should see that unity and 
harmony in the work is scouretl, 

Q What I am trying to find out is whether the scientific officeis devoted to fishery work 
should be membeis of the Zoological Survey or whether you like to ha\e a sepaiate Imperial 
Fisheiies Depaitment including a certain number of the soientilio zoologists? — J, My opinion 
IS that an Impeiial Fisheries Department should be formed 

Q How is it to be composed ?— A At the head there should be a scientific officer, and ho 
would determine what assistance he lequired The staff might be small It would increase as 
time went on He would be the Imperial head of fisheries in India In provinces where there 
IS no Fisheries Department he would appoint, along with the local Goieinments concerned, 
a fishery ofheer for that province, or more if thought necessary. These, in the first instance, 
would be scientific oflicers 

Q These scientific officers nonid be members of the Zoological Suivey ? — A They might 
be members of the Zoological Smvey in the same way that I happen to bo an honoiary 
assistant to the Indian Museum 

Q They might be lent to the Fisheries Department ? — A Not necessarily specially 
connected with tue Zoological Suiwey of India The Fisheries Department is not connected 
with the museum or with the Zoological Suivey of India but I am an honorary assistant in 
the museum The same relationship could exist between the Zoological Survey and the pro- 
posed Imperial Fisheries Department My point is that the Zoological Survey in India is not 
in a position to take up the question of fisheries in India 

Q I never suggested that I do not say that the Zoological Survey would be in a posi* 
' tion to develop the business side of hsheries Should these scientific officers who are attached 

to the Fisheries Department be members of the Zoological Department or should they be on a 
sepaiate list altogether ? — A My personal opinion is that it would be desiiable to have an 
Imperial Fisheries Department that was quite distmot from the Zoological Survey, with 
zoological oflicers entirely of its own 

Q What arrangement would you make for their promotion ? How many would you 
emploj ? — A That all depends upon the type of officers For mstance, m Bengal there is room 
^ for half a dozen expert officers I would have as many as the necessities demanded 

Q Can you give us any idea for the whole of India ? — A I am not in a position to speak 
for the whole of India because I have not seen the Central Provinces or the Umted Provinces 
But in Bengal I would point out that the problem is moio acute than in any other province 
The Bengali people are greater fish eaters than people in any other province 

Mr 0 E Low — Q Speaking about the appointment of a Fishery Boaid do you mean 
that it IS not working ? — A It is doimant It has never met since 1908 ^ 

President — Q, But doing no harm? — A I was not here when it met but from the 
reports 1 have read I should think its sphere of usefulness was extremely limited 

Mr G, E Low — Q You say that up to the present the marine fisheries in the Bay of 
Bengal have nob been exploited m spite of the fact that the experimental work gave promising 
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results What do you attribute this to ? — A I attribute it to the fact that in Bengal 
capitalists are not prepared to initiate a new industiy of this kind 

Q Have not any firms nibbled at it ?—A They have smelt at it They have enquired 
about it. Monopolies have bedn asked fornn case they aie taken up Enquiiies of that sort 
have come to hand, but nobody has ever dona anything 

Q I have seen statements in the press that the “ Go’den Grown was an unsuitable boat 
and could not get as much fish as might be got in a more suitable boat I should like your 
opinion as to whether those facts are correct ^Vonld its failure account for the reluctance 
of piivato capital ? — A I never saw the boat I believe she was old fashioned I am not 
certain that that fact seriously reduced the catches or stood matenally m the way of the ship 
catching as many fijh as a more modern boat might have done 

Q I saw it stated that she could only do half of what other more smtahle boats could ? 

— i I believe that is true to some extent, but to what extent I cannot say 

Q The w hole point of the enquiry is I his, whether it is not the case that, if a moie suS ible 
boat had been used, and if better results had been obtained in the way of fishing, then private 
capital would come in ? — A Peihaps it might I did not think that the original ob 3 ect of the 
survey had anything to do with the marketing of fish It was a puiely scientific investigation 
It 13 a fact that the " Golden Crown ” fish were sold in the Bazaar, but it was only to realise 
what money was possible rather than throw the fish away That is what I understood 

Q. You say then that the two things are different Supposing Government had gone 
on with the expoiiment to a further stage and shown it to bo a maiketable proposition tlien 
private capital could haio been induced to come in ? — A It is likely, if the expeiiment had in- 
cluded that sort of thing I understand that Government were hardly prepared to consider 
that Bide of the proposal 

Q Do you think it would have been a good thing if they had done it ? — A, Probably it 
would have been I do not think the wholo operation was managed as well as it might have 
been A great deal of misunderstanding exists among the public People, whom I have 
spoken to, say that tho “Golden Crown” made a mess of it This was not the case The 
Ecicntifio results were first class Tho management in other respects was certainly capable of 
being improved upon hat I say is that the geneial public undeistanJ that the ship went 
into tho Bay of Bengal to obtain and maiket fish That idea is, I understand, totally wrong 

Q You say that ' it is decidedly unfoitunate that neither of tho officers under the Fisher es 
Department hid any Iraiiimg in zoology or natural history’ Was theie no moans available 
of giving them such training? — A. It would have been very very difficult I do not say 
that it was impossible 

Q With refoienco to futuio recruitment how would you tiy to get tho light kind of man ? 

— I Aly opinion is that in India you cannot get tho type of man w anted At the present time 
thoio aro piactically no facilities for training Indians in voological work 

Q lias any action been taken by tho Bengal Government under Act IV of 1897 ? — f 
Tho Bengal Gorernment ha\o not considered tho subyect Wo cannot very well initiate a 
scheme for tho protection of fish when we aro not sufficiently familirr with then habits 
and until then 1 cannot see how wo can enfoico extensive regulations for the protection 
of fish 

Prendeni — Q The whole thing turns cn the scientific piohleni, that is knowing more 
about tho eoiencc of fishes ? — / Although the scientific onquiiy into the habits of fishes is of 
tho utmost importance, tho actual application, later on, will he a subyect of the greatest diffi- 
culty Tho dilliculty is much greater here than in any other country I know of The manipuU- 
lion of tho market IS a big question and even if wo had sole ed the hfo histones of the prin- 
cipal food fishes we should only then bo at tho beginning of the real problem 

Mr C E Low — Q, You know something about tho Agricultural Depailment as you come 
luto contact with it Take Bengal, Do you think that a similar orgimsation would be suitable 
in the case of fisher.es ? — A My connection with tho Agricultural Depaitment is laigely 
confined to formalities, such as budget estimates and so on 

president — Q, Mr Low wants your opinion as to whethei such a system would be 
suitable There, they have the scientifio work divided between a set of officers, and the 
results are translated into piaotice through the agency of the local Deputy Directois ? — A It all 
depends upon tho Deputy Diiectors themselves The selection of the individual is eveiything 
At the present time wo control an area twice as laige as the Biitish Dies 

Mr G E Low—Q These scientific oflicers of the Agncultural Department aie engaged 
m advising what crops can be grown under commeicial conditious, which corresponds in your 
case to tho catching and protection of fish, and theio aio the co-opeiativo societies for the 
distiibution of seed which corresponds in your case to tho marketing of fish That is a f urly 
close lualogy These scientihc officeis are under the Diiector of Agriculture Would that 
kind of thing suit you ? — A That is what wo want foi the Fishei es Department But 
the titles do not maltei much My opinion is that we want men to deal with the scientific 
side of tho problem exactly as is done in the Agiiculluial Depaitment 

Q The Deputy Directors of Agriculture are men who have scientific training and are 
Dpeciahsts, and men who have had diiect experience in farming at home, preferably the sous 
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of fanners Are there any men of that sort who would be available for the Fisheries Depart- 
ment ? Is it not the case that m pitching the recommendations lather low you are afraid 
that Government will not be able to take up any big schemes such as that I have suggested ? — 
A No All I mean is that at the piesent time wo cannot deal with the work I recommend 
an increase of the scientific staff and we require more men to do general work, I have 
indicated the manner in which that could be brought about 

-Q What 'should be the qualifications of the administrative officer l—A The man who is 
to administer the department , must know something about fishery work Government 
could easily decide who would be a suitable man If the fishenes are going to be the 
slightest use we want two types of officers, men to nndert ike the general work and men 
*■0 undertake the scientific enquiries 

Pi esident — Q Could you get a man of the officer class with special training ? — A 1 
think BO 

Ml G E Low — Q What share would the Go operative Registrar take in connection with 
work m the case of the co-operative fisheries ? — A The limits aie not defined, because the 
whole thing is in an experimental stage We are at present working conjointly There are 
48 districts and the waterways are immense We are to consider ^whether it is possible 
to have co-operative fisheries established If co-operation is to bo extended it is utterly 
impossible for the Co operative Registrar and myself to extend beyond a certain limit 

Q Would the number of fisheries be very large ? — A I should estimate that about one- 
tenth of the fisheries in Bengal belong to Government This includes fishenes that are 
administered by Colleetois, and also by the Public Works Department officials 

Q Apart from the inherent light of Government to waters, private rights have been 
claimed in fisheries 111 tidal wateis lias the Government undertaken any general enquiry 
into the matter? — A I do not think so Particular cases have arisen for the orders of 
Government But up to the present the general question has not been taken up 
by Government I can indicate a type of case The Sundeibans area is leased out by 
Goveinment m lots Most of these lands aie suirounded by riiers The idea is to cultivate 
the land foi paddy Instead of so doing, in some cases a bund is erected round the area 
During high water the iiveis are tapped The cultivatahle lands thus become small 
fisheries That happens duiing the rains In the dry weather alii the water is run off 
and the fish caught A case hke that is now before Government and the question 
is whethei the lessee has the right thus to tap the nvers But the geueial question of the 
fishery lights in the Suudaihans has not been considered by Government 

Q Do you think that can be taken up as a general question and definite conclusions come 
to ? — A I think it IS much better not to take it up at present 

President — Q Would you tell us shortly your own history ? Aie you a man of university 
training, tiained in one of the fishenes at home ? — A I was trained more or less privately until 
I was 1 5 years of age I then took up zoology and natural history in a secondary school in 
Lancashire About four or five yeais after wards I won a Government national scholaiship 
tenable in the Royal College of Science, London I was there for three years and took my 
^diploma in 1005 The same year I was appointed demonstrator in zoology m the college 
^ , in 1905) Owing to the illness of the assistant professor I had charge of zoology under 
Professoi Dendy for one term I then went to Liverpool to work as private or personal assistant 
to Piofessor Herdman who, at the invitation of the Colonial Office, had been investigating the 
pearl fishenes of Ceylon He brought back a large quantity of material and I assisted the 
Professoi m sorting out and examining the material I also wrote portions of the report 
under my own name In the meantime the Ceylon peail fisheries had been leased out to a 
syndicate, the chairman being the lace Goveinoi of Ceylon I was selected to have charge 
of tie scientific enquiiies in Ceylon undei a manager Shortly after my arrival in Ceylon the 
manager left the company and I was appointed to take charge both of the executive operations 
and the scientific investigations on the Pearl Banks, In 1911, at the invitation of the India 
Office, I came to Bengal I have carried out fisheiy investigations in the Bay of Biscay I 
have also studied fisheries in Holland 

Q Yon really commenced as a scientifio zoologist ? — A Yes, 

Q This training mi«bt be equivalent to the training of a Diputy Director ? — A Yes. 

I have been engaged m fishery woik for over IS years now 

Sir F B Stewart — <3 You say in your written statement that the marine fisheries have 
not been exploited although they gave promising results Have jou got any- suggestions 
to put forward as to the way in which Government could help ? — A That is a difficult question. 
If the marine fishenes could be opened out, I think they could be made to pay 

Q Have you any suggestions as to what Government can do in the way of facilities or 
concessions ? —A I do not think any concessions have been asked for It is quite clear what 
machinery is lequired £01 opening out the fishenes It is also known what amount of capital 
would be icquiied I Lave not thought out the specific manner in which Government could 
help any particular firms or private individuals I have gone very carefully into the kind of 
boats thit w'ould be required, the organisation necessary, etc , and I even went so far as to sub- 
mit to the Chamber of Commerce, through the Government of Bengal, a definite scheme to 
which the Chamber paid no attention 
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Q Did you place your information at the disposal of responsible people? — J Yes No one 
has even asked me for any information 

Q Supposing private enterprise takes up the business^ would it have to introduce modern 
methods of fishing ? — ^ Yes Whilst lu Ceylon I had experience trawling in an area 
similar to that of the Bay of Bengal and I feel that, in this matter, I can speak w ith a certain 
amount of experience What would be requited lu the Bay of Bengal would be at least a 
couple of steam trawlers similar to but much larger than the “Golden Crown,” and a couple of 
carriier boats. The idea would be to have the trawlera always at work The smaller boats 
would bring the fish up the river 

Q Would you require to intioduce modern methods theie? — A Yes The Chilka lake, 
on the other hand, is an instance of an area difficult to exploit There you h ive changing condi- 
tions The lake is salty in the dry season and practically fresh in the laiiis In addition, the 
manipulation of the fisheimen is far from being a simple matter 

Q Supposing it was the question of the development of the Chilta lake, what would be 
the best way of setting about it ? Would you have to work the fisheries on up-to date lines or 
would it be better to leave the fishing to be done in the present old fashioned methods?—.! It 
13 difficult to explain precisely Any action in regard to the Chilka lake is very difficult for a 
variety of reasons which it would take me a long time to explain In the particular case of 
the Chilka lake I think the local methods of fishing Jeave nothing to be desired The difficulty 
comes in in oiganising the locil trade Another difficulty occurs in determining the lines of 
demarcation between Government fisheries and othei fisheries, whilst the actual sale and 
purchase of fish is likely to present quite a number of difficulties one never anticipated 

Q You say that in one particular case you arianged to place the fisboimen’s catches on 
the Calcutta market? — A What happened was this There is a fishery m the Ganges 
extending from Malda to Rajmahal The length is 55 miles Two years ago this particular 
fishery was leased for about Rs l-,000 When inspecting the fisheiy I was informed 
from a reliable source that the leasee was making a profit of about Rs 30,0')0 He had 
sublet it in small lots to other people — The Collectoi of Malda, the Registrar of the Co- 
operative Societies, Bengal, and myself went there and persuaded the fishermen to take the 
lease direct fiom Government This they did We recognised at the time that although we 
had eliminated the middleman from the lease he was still a necessary agent for marketing the 
catches We thought it premature at that time to try to market the fish as the fisbei man 
did not grasp clearly the principles of co-operation Eventually they asked us to market the 
fish They consigned the hsh to me direct m Calcutta I tried to sell it retail and failed 
owing to a glut of fish m the market I found no difficulty in selling the fish wholesale 
through an auctioneer who charged about an anna per rupee on the sale 

Q Have yon had any difficulty in arranging it ? — A We had very great difficulty The 
fishermen are very unreliable 

Q Have yon been able to go into the question of the bye-products? — A I should estimate 
that 40 to 50 per cent of the catches in the Bay of Bengal would be. fish that would not be 
suitable for the Bengal markets Theoe could be used for the manufacture of fish oil, fish 
manure and a variety of other things 

Q And fish curing ? — A That could also be done 

Q All these could be worked up by private enterprise? — A The success of fishing 
opeiations in the Bay of Bengal would not depend absolutely on the catches of edible fish 
The value of the various subsidiary industries would be great 

President — Q, Would that be continuous? — A Yes 

Q What would be the capital lequued ? — 1 I have dealt with it in a paper here, which 
I could show the Commission 

Sir J) J Tala — Q With reference to the “ Golden Ciown” was its work confined only to 
finding out the tanks ? — A It was only a sort of survey to find out what kinds of fish could be 
- found 

Q There was no attempt made to find the banks ? — A That was part of the scientific 
woik and fishing banks were found and charted 

Q Has any attempt been made to chait the western coasts? — A It has been attempted 
round the coast of Ceylon with a view to the discovery of peail oysters 

Q Twentj-five years ago we made some enquiries on the Bombay side and there was no 
information available ? — A I may say that in the Madras Presid'^ncy, on the Calicut coast, the 
proposal IS to have two small boats in order to carry on the type of woib that was earned on 
here by the ‘‘ Golden Crown 

Sir F S Stewart — Q Do yon know whether there is any prejudice against eahng dried 
fish or euied fish ?—A I think there is some prejudice There is also prejudice against eating 
sea fish Dried prawns are exported to Burma from Bengal 

President — Q If there is a prejudice against eating sea fish, how aie you going to get 
any letnrn ? — 4 It wdl still give you 5 or 6 per cent 

-• Q Then the commercial men will not look upon the trade with certainty ? — A In any 
case the question requires very careful consideration I am interested in what fish can be 
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caught, the quantities that can bo caught, etc 1 do not pretend to be an expert in the business 
side of the proposal 

Q Then how do you say o or C per cent ?—J I am meiely quoting from memory I am 
not sure of the details, set foith in my paper icferred to provioueij 

Q So far asj'our momoiy goes the pioposition fiom the business side leaves lou with only 
5 or 6 pel cent , and this being a new line, do }OU ihinlk there is anj hope of getting a busi- 
ness firm to tahe it up I should imagine that iii Calcutti, under picscnt conditions, it i- 
not likely that the fisheiies will ho taken up 

Q Is it not noce=saiy for the Government to show it as a commercial proposition begin 
mng where the “ Golden Crown left off?—./ I think it would be a very good thing to do 
Q Is it not obvious that 5 or 6 pel cent is not going to attra-t people ?— J ^Yhoa I said 
5 or 0 per cent I was speaking from memory What I ineaut uas that 1 think the business 
would bo piohtablc 


WjTxess No 169. 

Dll M Siirijeon, Propnetory Lii'cr Antticplia Dressing Compaivj, Cnlcutta 

WiimiiK E\JDrscE 

Prom a long time I Lave been taking an interest in tbe-manufaeturo of \ mous kinds of 
suigioal dressings jireiiaiod from raw in iterials a\ ul ible m India I thought articles thus 
manufactiiied ought to bo cheaper than imported one^, and at the simo time contribute on a 
small sc lie towaidb the industrial development of the country lb id no doubt in my mind 
that these drobsings would bo equil to the impoi ted articles fiom a surgieil point of view 
From time to time 1 made eapeiimcnlsonasmall stale which proved suttessful so far as their 
quality avab conteined Soon after the w ii with Germain had been declared the puces of all 
surgical dressings hOk,ame veiv high, ind to mo the opportune moment seemed to have arrived 
for voutuuug into the iniuufatturo of dressings on a large scale 

In the beginning of 1915 I started a factory under the name of the “Lister Autn-eptit 
Dressing Compiny " with a biiiall t ipital found by myself 1 did not intend the company to 
be a joint stock one at tho start as the file of a nuniboi of joint stock companies recently 
started in Bengal w 13 not very encouraging and as this concern required a ceitam amount of 
medical knowledge 

I have experienced several difliculties in the course of my work, and as they affect not only 
my industiy, but most of tho new mdubfnes started by Indians, I should liko to mention 
them — 

(1) The machinery required could not be had in this country aud considerable dithculty 
was e\perienccd m getting it out Tlie pace which wo had to pay was verj 
high on account of tho \\ ar and tho freight aud other inoidentalb also came to 
a vei} high figure 

(3) As a 1 ugo put of tho capital was absoihed iii capital expenditure on land, building 
and tho machinery, we expeiieuccd some difficult} about our vvoikiug capital, 
I did not appioach anv of the bulks, as fiom information received 1 came tc 
undor-,tand tfiat they would not advance money to an Indian concern on such 
secuiity IS I bad to offer 

(3) There was also a dithculty because there was no scientific or technical department 
of th> Government .equipped with an vlytical laboratories and a staff of expeits 
to whom pioblems arising during the course of manufacture could be referred 

(1) The absence of woikb of leteronce in the Imperi il Library bearing on technical 
^ subjects also caused some difiiculty This could be remedied by technical 

libraiies, which would have a classified collection on technology, undei trained 
librarians who know something andean help in inatteis lequiriug guidance for 
industiialists, 

( )) The price we had to pay for chemicals was very high, and even then the supply 
could not be rehed upon in all cases ffhe success of all industries like mine 
would depend upon this facility and unless greater attention is paid to such a 
key industry as tho manufactuie of chemicals in this couufrj, our dependance 
on foreign supplies would be complete and the chances of final aud permanent 
success small 

(6) The American medicated and absorbent cotton is valued because of the long- 
stapled cotton used in it My desiie is to manufacture an article which will 
beat this stuff Oui production alreidv excels all imported varieties except 
the Ameiiean But we aie handicapped by the abseiice'*^of long stipled cotton 
free from other matter m this countr) When wo buy the imported American 
or Egyptian cotton, we have to pay very high puces because we buy m small 
quantities and cannot afford to buy in large quantities and store them If 
the Government could let us have cheap long-stapled cotton in small quantities 
from their expe.imental farms it would help ns very much 
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(7) The laigest purchaser of medicated cotton in this country are the Government 
jMedical Stoies, from whom I have not received any such encouragement as 
the quahty of cotton and 3 ut 6 prepared by me deserved 

I approached His Excellency the Viceroy through his Private Secretary and the Director- 
General to the Govei nment of India I was given to understand that the surgical dressings 
requiied by the Government aie manufactured in Government factoiies and it would not be 
possible for the Government to help us in this matter The medical public and those 
dealing m these articles are not aware of such factories owned by Government It would be 
an advantage and would avoid much miscalculation on oui part if the Government could 
publish then total output and othei particulars of such factories Nor is it easy to understand 
their purchasing outside if they have such factoiies working Although 1 had appioached the 
Surgeon-General in 1915, 1 undeistand that since then the Medical Stoies Department have 
been buying cotton absorbent and medicated from the Elgin Mills and Messrs Andrew, 

Yule & Co No question has been laised, nor can be raised as regards the quahty (absorhtive 
power and perfect sterilization) of my cotton as ceitified by Sii Leonard Rogers (copy ' 
below) 

Eiom my experience of this industry as well as from my general observation of industrial Government 
conditions of Bengal, I think that tho inSustiies started by Indians suffer from many dis osaistance 
advantages and the Government must assist them in various ways against foreign competition 
The help required to be given in each industiy would depend upon local circumstances and 
conditions of the industry But in geneial the following are the vaiious foims in which I would 
recommend action to be taken by the State 

(1) Subsidy by way of preliminary expenses should be given to some new industries 
Bounties should be given when it is desiied to encourage laige production 
01 special development for export puiposes 

(3) Loans with low rates of interest should be available to industnahsts on such security 
as they can geneially offer, viz , mortgage of the factory and plant As private 
hanks cannot and will not do this, the State should finance or otherwise assist 
the starting of special institutions known as mdustiial banks oi by some 
departmental machinery make available for the industiies some paifc of the State 
funds 

(3) Import duties on machinery, low as they are, form still a burden and foi all indus- 
tries staited with a small capital, theie should be a total exemption 

(1) The freights ou machmeiv imported tell even more heavily on industiies than the 
duties "With linos piofittiug fiora the Government m the mail contract oi 
otherwise, theie should be a reduction in freights foi bond fide small concerns 
on their machmeiy and plant imported fiom abioad This will be very good 
for the English manufacture! s of machinery as it will he an inducement to' 
people to buy their machinery from the United Kingdom > 

(5) Whenever any goods aie requned for a Government department oi a municipality 

or the railways, the products of Indian concerns should be taken And lu such 
cases a guaiantee of purchase of such produce for a numbei of jeais should be 
given 

(6) The cost of sending boys abroad for study is very high So that by spending 

much money we get only a few trained men Impoited experts aie so costly 
that only the veiy piomisiug industries cau affoid them Then these students 
leturned fiom abioad do not know for some time Indian conditioiia and require- 
ments All these difficulties could he got over by proper organisation of technical 
education in this country This expendituie would be very economical in the 
long run And to give oui men a finishing touch, they may be sent abioad 
after they have worked heie and known oui wants and difficulties 

(6) Rail\/ay rates are, in this country, based on purely commercial basis so as to 
get maximum revenue foi the railways But if theie is a strong opinion for 
industiial growth in the country — in response to which this costly Commission 
13 appointed — it implies that the tempoiaiy loss of a fraction of railway revenue 
18 a mattei of small consequence when by some favourable rates the end 
in view can be achieved The Government should appoint a special official or 
charge the Director of Industries in each piovince to look into the matter and 
lecommend such concessions as he thinks aie necessary 

In my opinion Government should establish both pioneeiing and demonstration factories Pioneer factories 
Government should at fiisi select such industries which lequue laige capital or foi which 
theie are sufficient raw materials available in this country, then open pioneering factories and 
these when successful should be hp.nded ovei to private capitalists oi companies I would 
not advocate the conversion of successful pioneeiing experiments into peimanent Government 
enterprises as that will lead to undesiiahle competition with private enterprises 

In this country theie is practically no means by which one can disciimmafe bad or good Certificates of 
quality of articles manufactuied in India or impoited from abroad Consequently many quality 
articles of infeiioi quahty aie passed off and charged foi as superioi ones I consider a 
system of Government eeitificates of ijuahty mil encourage manufacturers to do then best 
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This will lead to 'a healthy competition amongst the manufactureis ind greatly benefit 
the public This should be made ^absolutely compulsory in case of diaigs and surgical 
dressings whether they are manufactured in India or impoitcd from abroad 

A committee of experts should be organued by the Goveinment whose duty it uoiild 
be to report as to the quality of aiticles foi which a ceitificate has been asked 

An Act for the pievention of adulteiation of food and drugs similar to that prei ailing 
in England is greatly needed in this country 


Be^ort ly Zteutenant-Colonel Str Leomul Bogcrs, Kt , GIB, MB, P B C J? , IM,S, 
Professor of Pathology and Bacteriologist to the Government of Bengal, dated 21st 
August 1915 

I have examined baoteriologically two packets of boracic wool sent by the Lister 
Antiseptic Dressing Company, Calcutta It was ciiefully p icked and proved to be highly 
absorbent It was quite steiile as regards bacteria, nobliing growing in broth inoculated with 
portions of the wooL 


OnAi. Evide\ce, 1th J\nuauy 1017 

Ptesident — Q I understand that a good deal of antiseptic cotton wool has been manufac- 
tured by the Bengal Chemical and Bharmaceutical Company ? — I Thej do not make auj 
They have it made somew here else 

Q You want to tackle the problem a little more deeply in order to make medicated cotton 
wool? — A Yes 

Q You find it difficult to get long stapled cotton ? — I That is one difficulty 
Q How are we going to help you in that niittcr ? — J I wis suggesting tint if the 
Goveinment;eould give us some cotton which they grew in their experiment il farms, we could 
get some good cotton The American cottons aic the best, but wo can compete with American 
cotton on account of om low price 

Q You can compete with American cotton if in India there is long stapled cotton on 
the market ? — J Exactly so 

Q Would it be of advantage to the public if the Government gave you this particular 
long stapled cotton for the manufacture of antiseptic dressings?— A Aiitisiptic diessings 
foims one of the important items of suigery and medicine We do waut only small quintities 
Q Are they making this cotton in the Medical Stores Department ? — A As fai as I 
know they are not making I am not quite suio 

Q They are importing ? — A Yes, so far as my information goes 
Q You mean they are importing in a medicated condition ? — J Yes 
Q They are not importing the raw cotton itself ? — A No Only medicated and absorbent 
cotton 

Q Is your factory still running ? — A. Yes 

Q Are you importing long stapled cotton ? — A No. We are buying as much long 
stapled cotton as we can get here, 

Q, Are you importing it also ? — A I am not importing it fiom outside 
Q. You are buying it all in India ? — A Yes 
Q And get heie all you want ? — A Yes * 

Q At good prices ? — A That depends eutiiely on how much wo can sell If we can sel^ 
oui entire output, it will be a successful business 

Q Are you selling it to the Medical Stoies Department?— A No 
Q You have given them samples ? — A Yes 

Q And the samples are satisfactory so far as Sii Leonaid Rogers's certificate is con- 
cerned ? — A Yes 

Q Did Sir Leonard Rogers give the certificate on’youi behalf ? — A Yes We sent him 
samples and asked him to ceilify whether they weie good 

Q Did it go direct to Sir Leonard Rogers or through the Medical Stores Department ? — 
A I think it went to Sir Leonaid Rogers. It forms part of his private practice 

Q And he charges you a fee for giving you this certificate which he allows you to use ? — 
A Yes 

Q Is this fiequently done ? — A I think so In the Medical Depaitment they always 
do that The Chemical Examiner gets certain thmgs from outside for. chemical examination 
and gets his fee for that 

Q. Of course, you do not know whether Sir Leonard Rogers got the sanction of Govern- 
ment for making this examination and allowing you to use this ceitificate? — A lam not 
^uite sure about it He was asked whethei I could publish this ceitificate and he said “yes ” 
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Mon’dle 6tr R R ilooleijee — Q Cm you gi\e us any reason why the Government 
preferred Messrs Andrew, Yule and Co •’s cotton to yours ? — A I cannot say 'It is not possible 
±01 me to knoiv why they gave prefeience to Messrs Andiew, Yule & Co 's cotton When 
there are European firms, they generally get the better of it 

Q Messrs Andrew, Yule & Co make them here — A Yes 
Q They have got a similar factory ? — A They make it as a side show of theirs 
Q Why did not the Medical Stores Depaitment take, it from you? They are quite 
independent of European and Indian ? — A That depends upon the heads of the departments 
If the Direotor General does-not order they cannot take 

Q Have you addressed the Government of Bengal ? — A Yes 

Q Had Mr Lindsay been to your factoiy ? — A Yes He saw oui cotton and gave us 
a very good certificate and he said that he would try what he could do That was only recently, 
about a fortnight ago 

Q What IS your capital outlay ? — A About Rs 56,000 

Q Are you paying any dividend on that capital ? — A I do not think we are paymg yet 
Q Have you any prospect of giving a dividend lu the future ? — A Yes 
Q You want Government to buy your cotton as they aie buying from others?— ^ Yes 
A certain proportion of orders they might give to us 

Q You weie a Government servant ? — A Yes 

Q And when you were tiansferred you lesigned ? — A, Yes 

Q. And you weie in bad graces with the Government ? — A I do not think so 

Q They won't reinstate you again ? — A No 

Q They did not like you to resign ? — A No 

Q, And there was some correspondence about it ? — A Yes 

Q And that gentleman is the Direotor General now to whom you aie wilting ? — A Yes 
But the Director Geneial had nothing to do in the matter of my appointment It was the 
Government of Bengal that dealt with my case and the Government of India would not 
interfere in the matter 

Prestdent — Q Can you give us the coriespondenoe on which you base this statement 
“ Although I had lyipi cached the Surgeon Geneial in 1915, 1 undeistaud that since then the 
Medical Stoies Depaitment ha\o been purchasing cotton absoibant lud medicated fiom the 
Elgin Mills and Messrs Andrew, Yule and Co ”? — A I have got it (Witness pioduces one 
lettei from the Pnvate Seciotary to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal to him ) The 
Surgeon never leplied to our apphcations or did anything 

Q This letter does not help you or us any further with legaid to where the Government 
dep6ts get their hone wool from? — A, Prepared under Government supervision, that is what 
they say. 

Q And } et you say that they are buying from outside ? — A Yes 
Q You wrote in 1915 and got no reply ? — A Yes 

Q Have you sent any reminders ? — A We have approached them recently again We 
have not got any reply to that yet It was in Octobei last that we wrote to them and I have 
had no reply 

Q You offered bone wool at definite prices and in constant quantities ? — A Yes 

Q You do not mind oui writmg to the Director General of the Indian Medical Service 
asking him whether he has received your letter and whethei he could tell us confidentially his 
reasons for not taking any action on it ? — A No 

Mr G R Low — Q What long stapled cotton do you want ? — A Messrs Johnson and 
Johnson have the largest sale of medicated cotton in India They sell cotton worth about 
3^ lakhs of rupees every year, and their cotton, as fai as I know, is made from Sea Island 
cotton, which IS veiy long stapled We tried as far as we could, but we could not get it 
anywhere m India The next best thing we should like to have wherever we could get it 
We may not be able to make an equally good stuff like Messrs, Johnson and Johnson's, but 
we could make good ones 

Q What pait of India do you get your long stapled cotton from at piesent ? — A We 
get it from the Central Provinres 

Q In the Pun 3 ab American cotton is grown ? — A That is what I leally mean when I 
say that I should get cotton from Goveinraent 

Q Did you write to the Punjab Agricultural Department ? — A Mr Lindsay has pro* 
miBcd to do that for me 

Iloii’lle Sir B iV Moolerjee,-— Q What are the total requirements ? — A About 10,000 
lbs a month 

Q That would be more than all the Government firms put together could supply you ? 
■ — A We sell about 5,000 lbs and we ought to have a sale of 10,000 lbs per month We 

Q 3 
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know that IS sold 111 large quantities I saw the figuios about the impoiteil irtiolesj and I 
found that about hve lakhs worth of medicated cotton are sold m India eveiy yeai 

President —Q You have a fairly good market ?— J We aie getting on faiily well 

Pr E EopUnson —Q To whom do you sell ^ We are selling to the medical 
shops and dispensaries Some civil surgeons aie ordering things fiom us I want the 
Government to buy something fiom us as it will give us a status 

Q Do you know what cotton the Elgin Mills use ? — A I do not know I helieve they 
make it from cotton waste enfuely, and not long stapled It would be bettei if long stapled 
were used 

Q Theie is an enormous difierence in puce between long stapled and shoit stapled ?— 
Soj there is a good deal of difference betifeen Messrs Johnson and Johnson's price and our 
price Ours is almost fifty pei cent less 

President — Q Do you make youi own boric acid ? — A Yes 

Q From borax obtained locally ?—J Wo are getting it locally and we aie trying to 
get it from the Punjab 

Mr C E, Low — Q Is it really neeessai \ for you to use long stapled cotton ? — A 
Not^absolutely necessary, but only to compete with Messrs Johnson and Johnson 

Q You do not mean touseit laigely ? — A Ilospitals, would not be able to afford- to buy 
such ind of cotton 

Q Your demand for long stapled would be quite limited ? — A Yes 

Q Do you get your cotton from the Agricultural Depaitment in the Central Provinces or 
here ? — A 1 buy it from merchants here 

President — Q Do you know where the Medical Stoies Depaitment aie getting then 
cotton fiom ? — A I helieve they get from Messrs Eobmson & Co in England 

Q And they medicate the cotton ? — A I do not think so 

Q It has not been actually done m the Medical Stores Depaitment ? — A No They aie 
all medicated in England and brought here They get all their medicated cotton prepared 
in England, but of course, I understand that they aie getting ib fiom Messrs Andiew, Yule 
& Co and the Elgin Mills also 

Q Bone wool IS obtained from Government Medical depdts which seems to suggest that 
it was piepaied there ? — A It has not been piepaieJ by them, as far as I could gather from 
the infoimation I have got 
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Mk J MaoGlashan, Central Provinces Sugar Sgndioate, Co , Ld 
Weittbn Evidence^ 

My only experience m laising capital has been foi a Syndicate in the Central Provinces 
to test lands for cane growing possibilities It looked a good proposition and there was no 
difficnlty about that part of the capital to be supplied by Europeans With the small amount 
set aside for Indians there was difficulty and little of it was taken up This Syndicate was 
prepared, when information on manures, cane varieties and yields had been obtained, to 
proceed with the development of the lands and put down plant, and, though pioneering 
in the mattei of growing cane m the Central Provinces on a large scale , had obtained no 
assistance in the way of special teims from Government 

That being so one cannot see why, m Assam, Government should give assistance to 
carry on experimental work of a somewhat similar natuie Cane growing tests have been 
earned out there and those in charge should now be able to give costs, cane yields pei 
acre and cane analyses It would seem that all that is required is that lesnlts be published 
and, if good, the rest left entirely to private enterprise If bad then the scheme should be 
dropped. 

In other ports where sugar manufacture has been established for years and it is simply 
a matter of following what others have done loans have been given 

When a loan has been given Government ought to retain the ngnt to supeivise the 
manner in which it is spent, otheiwise one may have people practically ignorant of anything 
concerning the industry they propose to go into with Government money, spending that 
money on unsuitable plant or being induced to waste money needlessly on what they may be 
told are special processes 

In the case of sugar. Government have a sugar expert in then employ and it should be 
part of his duty to go over and compare specifications of machineiy it is proposed to buy with 
Government money This does not always seem to have been the case The expert should 
also have returns of factory results, sales and such for his considciacion, otherwise. Govern- 
ment may at any time be given mto the hands of unscrupulous peraons who may work for 
failure to buy in a plant at auction pnees 
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ludustfies are being started in India in comparatively small scale factories Already, 
foi example, there is sugii manufactme and refining and oil seed pressing and, in cases like 
these, it would be of great assistance to have a Government expert to advise on plant to be 
purchased, check results and explain where losses may be slopped hlost of these factories 
aie too small to pay for highly skilled technical management, and as a result, work biindl} 
and wastefully 

Industries in India, foi the most part, must be based foi many years on forest products 
agricultural products, and such, and a board should be constituted capable of advising on 
these matteis with a Director of Industries to caiiy on detail work As so much would 
depend on the man chosen as diieotoi it is not easy to say if he should be a business man or 
have otliei training, but speaking generally, the man with a tiaining, in chemistry and some 
eugineeiing, and with a knowledge of industiial pioaesses, would seem most suitable as be has 
the knowledge that should enable him to pick out the weak points of a proposition, work out 
probable costs, and know in what direction research is likely to be of value 

Any industrial reseaioh institution' should be Imperial and take over work that is at 
present scattered among di&eient depaitments 

It IS the intention that this note shonld be confined to sugar and cane, chiefly in the Nolo on sugar pro 
United Provinces and that pait of Bibai and Orissa north of the Ganges, and without going into ductioa 
lengthy detail, elaborating afterwards any part on which furthei information may be required 

Living in the jungles, it is not easy to get statistics and figures must of necessity bo 
largely left out 

With the development of railways, alteiations in the distiibution of crops have taken 
place and one finds that districts aie no longer self contained in the matter of crops grown 
but tend to produce those that suit them best and import fiom outside mateiials that can 
be grown cheaper elsewhere This is maikedly the case in distiiets to the south of the 
United Provinces, and in the Central Provinces sd^fai as sugar pioducts are concerned 

With the completion of the Bengal and North-Western Railway the movement of 
gur — a sugai made by concentrating cane juice until it solidifies — became pronounced For 
a time aftei the completion of the Gogra Budge a sugar refinery m Cawnpore could depend 
on getting large quantities of a dry hard gui made up in the form of balls about three inches 
in diameter 

This ball gur came from Fyzabad, Busti and othei paits of the couutiy between Gorakli- 
pui and Gondia, and about-'tw’enty yeais ago could be bought in Cawnpoie at fiom 
Es 1-ll'OtoUs 2-1-0 pei inlpeiial ma mid m normal years Carters fiom the south got to 
know this haid gur and appieoiate I it foi its keeping qualities in the lains and on stoiage 
It also packed conveniently into bags, and, for small retaileis in local bazars, the ball form 
was suitable as each ball was of approximately the same weight, so, when hawking gui about 
from one place to another the owner did not require to trouble about weights, knowing how 
many balls he bad got for his money 

Carts coming in with cotton and giain to Cawnpore began to load this gur for then 
return journey, and for 16 years or thereabouts refiners have been unable to touch it, the 
price had risen to about Ks 4 pei maund Even in yeais when there has been a glut of other 
gars this ball gui has kept up m price 

In the country immediately to the east of the town of Gorakhpur, wbeie formerly a soft 
'gur, suited to the small country refineries, was produced, the making of ball gui has started 
because of the high price obtainable for it and because of the lack of demand foi soft gui, 
many countiy process lefineiies having closed ,Tbis soft gui ivas made soft and of high 
iiatei content because it had not to be earned any distance to the countiy refineries, of which 
there were at one time many and situated all over the area wheie this gui was made, also, 
in m dving it destiuction of sugar iv as less, in that the rapid rise of tempeiatuie towards the 
finish of the juice concentration did not take place to the same extent as in a boiling to 
make a hardei gui 

Towards Meeiut and the noi tb a clean light coloured gui is made with the sugar 
clystals in it very small and “smeaiy not gutty This bungs a high puce in the United 
Provinces as a food gui It is faiily acid, and to get juice suited to making it, unripe cane 
IS generally crushed — a wasteful process ' 

From a sugar making point of view this gui and the cane it is made fiom are of little 
interest The yield of refined sugar fiom this gur could not he great and the country 
refineries using it were the first to feel the pinch of competition from refineries and factories 
Working on western lines and making sugar that Hindus could take without prejudice to 
castet , 

One lesult of the decay of the country refining industry was that molasses increased in a 
few yediib irom about Rs 0-9-G, per imperial maund to about three times that price, givmg 
Java a market in India for molasses which, till then, had practically been a waste product 

In the east of the United Provinces and m Behar and Orissa north of the Ganges, most 
of the gur made is dirty and little caie is taken in its manufacture, so its reputation from the 
point of view of the person who eats gui is low It may easily aierage a content of from 
6 to 7 per cent of cane chips and mud and individual pieces may consist of a dry 
clay centre smeaied with gur on the outside It has a high water content and consequently 
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lb soft and being soft, does not stand handling and does not store well On fatorago it 
breaLs'up, molasses di iins outj and geneially, £oi dnect consumption, it is a most unsatisfactory 
gur 

Markets like Cawnpoie will not take it for eating purposes but picked lots go to the 
Bombay side of India and to the east of Cential Piovinces In the east of the Central 
Provinces it is t iken because of its low price and by poor people, and it is prob iblo that that 
which goes to the Bomb.iy side of the country is also sold to tho pooiest classes 

Why this low quality gui should he made m these distiicts is not easily e\plained hut 
probably it is because a fan proportion of the gui of these parts has alivajs gone to refiners 
and as the relinei does not eat it uid m any case has to extract tho mud, tho cultivator 
piobably got into tho way of not being too paiticular and so helped out the weight and 
worked off his advaiieco Tlic refiner, in tuiu, might not bo too paiticular ibout accurate 
weighments 

These gurs, though duty, have tho highest sugar content of Northern India gurs, and so 
the machine using rofmei— the successor to tho country lefinor— draws his supply of raw 
sugar from tho distiiets producing them 

Then dirtiness pieveuts them fiom bringing good prices as food gurs, and so tho lefiucr 
profits by the carelessness of the cuhivatoi, who is, at tho same time, the gur maker 

In turn, as the gins do not bung the highest prices, cane is cheap, and partly because of 
this cheap cane and partly bee inso it 13 obt unable m quantity and of good sugar content 
withm reasonable distances, sugai factoiies have established themselves chiefly m the 
duty gur distncts 

In Goiakhpur district there were in 1911-15, 115,561 acies of cane in a total cropped 
area of 2,124,909 acres 01 5 1 per tout Of this cane, 52 b per cent was lightly irrigated 
from wells 

la this district thero is one sugar factory at work capable of crushing about 350 tons 
of cane per day 

III Savau there wcio iti 1915-16, 16,200 icics under cauc out of a ciopped area of 
1,132,700 acies, or 1 07 per cent 

In Saran thero aie two factoiies capable of ciushiug, jointly, about 500 tons of cane per 
day 

In Champarau in 1915-16, 11,800 acres of i totil ciopped area of 1 1,01,500 acres 
were under cane or 1 03 per cent 

Theie aie three fictoiies lu Chimpaiau c ipablc oi jointly crushing about 750 tons of 
cane pei day One of these, however, usually works in tho day time only 

In Darbhanga in 1915-10, 14,800 acies of a total crojrped area of 19,05,500 acres 
were undei cane or 0 74i per cent 

Heio theie arc two factories close together in a tract in which cane is concentrated. 
They probably could ciush 700 to 750 tons of cane pei day 

In Gorakhpui district probably not more than -j'gth oi ^j^th of the cane grown goes to 
modem factoiies, tho lemainJei being woiked up into gui 

Part of this gui is hard ball gur which finds a ready market and some is worked up 
into desi or country refined sugar Tho refineries using machinery also draw most of their 
supplies from this distiict 

In Saian the two factories theie piohably take about ^®ss, of the cane grown, 

the lemaindei going to make gur which is mainly in demand for refining and for eaport to 
cheap gui consuming areas 

In Champaian it would appeal that from ^ to of tho cane giown goes to factories and 
here, with the exception of pait of the north, cane giowjng has been concentrated and deve- 
loped to some extent m the neighbourhood of the factoiies In Darbhanga the factories seem 
to take about the same pioportion of the cane as in Champaian 

In Daibhanga and Champaian any cane in excess of that taken by factories goes to gur 
making and small countiy refiners 

In the maiu maohine made sugar depends on Gorakhpui and Salau Districts for its 
supplies of law material 

The cane giown in these distncts ijpens well and develops a good sugai content oom- 
paied with othei paits of the noith of India, and, as tho cane ripens, so the guts made fiom it 
have a good sugar content compaied with some gurs which at times, bring puces neaily equal 
to imported sugai. Thus, the cultivator who makes a clean gui liom an acid, unnpe cane 
and gets Es 5 per maun d for it with a 10 pei cent exhactiou, is much bettei oH than he 
would be if he attempted to make sugar for which ho would piobably get at times only Es 9 
pei maund, oi less, on an extiaetion from his low quality cane of about 4 per cent of sujrar or 
theieabouts^ 

At present the areas lU Noithein India which giow cane suitable for sugar making are 
limited, and this is foi gotten oi not known to the journalists who bring out a stock paiagraph 
each yeai, on the publication of the sugai import figuies, commenting on the degeneracy of 
the Indian sugar maker and his antiquated factories. 
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The desi, oi countr 7 sugar industry has had to go because of its small sugar extraction 
and high costs of production, together with the fact that caste prejudices could not resist cheap 
imported sugar, Indian factory and machine refinery sugar when crushed to resemble 
country sugar The crushing of the sugar was an anaesthetic to the consumer’s prejudices 
in the first place, but now he is getting used to taking foreign and machine made sugar and 
crashing is being reduced each year 

There are in India some as etficient factories as are to be found anywhere except that they 
might be better with more extended ti.aine of mills 

It 18 difficult to see how India at piesent could make all the sugar it lequues Gur is the 
sugar for which there is the great demand in India Eefiued sugai is, comparatively speaking, 
a luxury , gur is tlie food sugar of the country and this must be so from the manner m which 
the Indians take then sugar Conditions ate different from Euiope In Europe rehned sugar 
13 a necessity because it is seldom eaten as sugar pure and simple It is used in jams, 
confections, balnng, etc , and for these puiposes a pure sweetness is required without any othei 
^ admixture of flavours In India sugar is taken to some extent in sweetmeats — that is where 
the country refined, factoiy, and imported sugai s go to, hut gui is taken as a finished article 
and the strong pleasant flavour of cane pioducts fills the part which vanilla, or other flavours 
may take towards sugar in Euiope 

To return to these areas in which the sugar maker may thrive alongside of the gur maker 

After deducting cane taken by the factories the production of gui for Gorakhpur and 
Saian districts combined should be appioximately 170,000 tons per season, and, with the 
machine gui refineries which diaw their supplies from these districts in full-operatioii these 

170.000 tons would be reduced by 70,000 tons, leaving only 100,000 tons for countiy lefiners, 
foi hard hall gui which refiners cannot afford to buy, and tor such markets as take low qualrty 

gur There is at present no large matgin in Northern India for the extension of the industry ■ 

to supply India’s refined sugar requiiements All the cane grown in Gorakhpui and Saran 
districts about 1,600,000 tons, could quite easily be worked off each season by two companies 
such as tho Cuban Chappara, and, trom it, they would probably make about 12^,000 tons of 
sugar. What sugar industry there is lu Noitheiu India is, it might be thought, in a precari- 
ous condition if it is dependent on the production of dirty gur in certain districts 

In case of tho machine gur refiner this is the case, and it is into this industiy that 
Indians have put tho capital raey have invested lu sugai machinery solely because the first 
sugar refinery m Northern India refining sugar by a process not prejudicial to caste made a 
success of it A moderately extensive movement for the improvement of Gorakhpur and 
Saran gurs might well put them beyond the reach of lefiners as they only get the equivalent 
of from 4 4 per cent to about C per cent of sugar on cane — the amount depending on the 
eflicieiioy with which the factory is managed A factory working from cane may aveiage 7 
pel cent to 8 per cent extraction 

The refiner gets a lower quality of sugar than the aveiage of factory sugar made directly 
from cane, also, the sugar factory uses the crashed cane as fuel whereas the refiner has to use 
coal In otlier ways the factoiy scores over the refinei Staiting with the cane juice the 
factory tan treat it to best advantage Gur cannot be brought back to juice conditions after 
the treatment it gets from t) o gur malrei 

By storing gur the refiner can work all the year if he wishes to and so reduce costs, hut a 
small additional expenditure on plant would allow of a factory working as a refinery as well as 
a factory and be capable of working with a higher efficiency than the aveiage gur lefinery 

The reJineries, includiug one factory which works foi some months each year as a 
refinery, are all small The seven of them in existence have only a total capacity of about 

70.000 tons of raw sugar per annum. This total would, in Euiope, be regaided as an amount 
for a comparatively small plant to treat ' 

T’he sugar factories aie also small compared with some in other parts of the world and it 
18 queslionable if the largest of them could crash, on an avenge, much over 375 tons of cane 
per day throughout the season 

They have been erected chiefly where there is some concentration of cane cultivation and 
in several cases at some distance from a railway 

The capacities of the facloiies situated at a distance fiom a lailway aie limited by the 
amount of cane in then neighbourhood and the land capable of giowiug it satisfactory, also 
by the carting capacities of the districts they aie situated m 

It IS improbable that in any district, and with due economy of carts, the carting facilities 
would allow of cane being brought in for moie than seven oi eight miles, so that, assuming 
that conditions are favourable, it is-impiobable that more than 300 to 350 tons of cane per day 
could be brought in 

In an extensive cane area the factory capacity might he increased by running out ^ 

ways and collecting to centres by carts but any such scheme would require that a careful 
survey of the carting power of the neighbourhood be first made and the tram lines airanged to 
utilize the available carts to the best advantage 

There is no cane area with cane plots of such an extent in Northern India that it would 
be woith laying a hue m movable sections to the edge of the cane find onljr using carts fop 
phort pollechng trips 
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Cane lands are scattered, patches come in that are too low and flood m the rains, while 
othei parts again are too high and do not hold sutEcient moisture 

The cultivators also have small holdings of land and cane is one of “their crops 
grown in rotation with others ' Their cane is not grown intensively noi can a factory look to 
getting all the cane in a given aiea The gur buyei also competes foi it and comes early 
into the market, foicing the factories to start on unripe cane that they may get a season of 
reasonable length 

In the case of a factory situated, on the railway the limiting factor is the cost of the 
cane and with careful and intelligent arrangements for cane supplies a factory should, if , 
economically worked, be able to diaw cane from about 40 miles on each side in a yeai when 
Java sugar, which lules the Indian market, is at bottom puces In such a year sugar prices 
would be too low for the gur lefiner to work profitably with gur at normal lates If gui was 
below normal rates then cane would be obtainable at lowei rates than has been taken for 
calculating purposes 

If the percentage of aiea under cane averaged the same as Goiakhpur district along a 
stretch of railway 40 miles on each side of a given point and thiee miles to each side of 
stations, and, if all this cane was sold to a factory, then, a plant to ciu«h about 1,200 tons 
pel day could be kept at woik for 100 days 

It 18 improbable that all the cane could be bought, so that a factoiy to crush fiom 500 
to 600 tons pel day would probably be the most convenient size If financial provision 
weie made for bad seasons then the factoiy might be made biggei but possibly the railway 
company might have something to say on this point regarding wagon supply 

It has already been stated in this note that factories start in the beginning of the 
season on unnpe cane Much might be done to minimise this obiectionable factor 

Towards March and Apiil it is nothing unusaltohave J more sugai e\.tiaction on cane over 
that of the beginning of the season in December, with the same or lowei working charges 
because of the increased purity of the cane juice Every effort should be made to extend 
factory seasons into, or through, April In well-grown canes, with tlie open tiucks now 
supplied by the Bengal and North-Western Itailway Company, theie would be little 
deterioration in getting the cane from the fields to the factoi y It is, in short, in ill grown 
cane that the heaviest deterioiation takes place because of the undue propoition of out 
ends to cane, and these shoit canes also dry out first in the field 

In Indian sugar factories thiee systems of sugai making aie in operation, iit. 2 , the 
defecation process, the caibonatation piocess, and the sulphitation process 

In the defecation process the juice is lightly treated with sulphur dioxide gas, milk of 
lime added to neutialitj' to litmus then heated to boiling, but not boiled, in “ defecators” — 
vessels that aie cylindrical in shape with a hemispibencal double bottom foi steam heating 
By this treatment a thick scum of impuiities is thrown up and floats on the hot luice by 
reason of its containing many small air bubbles Technically this scum is called the 
"blanket" and the tendency of the “blanket” to break up as the juice comes to the 
boiling point, thus indicating that it has been heated sufficiently, is termed “cracking” 
These aie old terms that go back to the beginning of Britain's connection with the cane 
sugar industry The “ blanket” contains the most of the precipitated impuiities but some 
fall to the bottom of the defecator, on subsidence, after the steam by which the juice is 
heated is shut off 

In some countnes phosphoric acid under vaiious names is used to assist piecipitation 
by the collecting action of the precipitated tn-basic phosphate of hme on light pai tides of 
impurities suspended m the juice, the lime being supplied by that added in neutralizing, 
or, by a little extra giieu to counteract the acidity produced by the addition of phosphoric 
acid 

In India the use of phosphonc acid is not admissible because of its possible derivation 
from bones 

Incidentally, be it noted that there is no paiticulai pie]udn,e against foreign sugar on 
which phosphoric acid has been used, as one Baniya said — “ we don't see that, but if you 
use phosphoric acid u e will see it ” 

After subsidence in the defecators a cock oi plug is opened in the bottom of the vessel 
and the muddy juice allowed to run into a gutter set apart for it and conducting it to tanks 
in which a further subsidence takes place^ftei heating As soon as the defecated juice runs 
clear it is turned into another gutter and taken to the clear juice tanks, and, when it begins to 
lun dirty again, owing to the “blanket” comingdown, the juice, with the “blanket”, is turned 
again to the dirty juice tanks 

The clear juice obtained on subsiding the d.rty juice is mixed with the clear defecator 
juice and the muddy residue forced through filter presses 

The collected clear jmce is again heated and boiled and any impurities rising as scum 
removed ^ 

In Indian defecation factories Taylor filters are used to further clean the juice In 
these filters it is passed thiough cotton bags enclosed in linen or hemp sheaths but this is by 
no means a satisfactory proceeding, because, to get efficient filtration large numbers of bags 
are required and they are an expensive item Also, the juice is exposed to air in a thin filffi 
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ovei then outsides and over a large area, and with this and the heating, the juice goes acid 
witl’ consequent loss of sugar ' 

The deal juice fiom the filters is concentiated in a tuple effect, boiled to a mixture of 
sugii and molasses in a vacuum pan and the sugar in this mixture separated and washed with 
watei 01 steam in centrifugal machines 

The final separation of the sugai remaining in the molasses is made by " jellying 
That IS, the molasses is concentrated m a vacuum pan then dropped into tanks in which the 
sugar IS allowed to crystalize This “ jgilying " is not a] satisfaotoiy process as it cannot^he 
regulated 

It also produces a sugar for which there is little or no market, and so it has to be re-melted 
and worked up again, this involves a fuither loss 

In the caibonatation process the juice as it comes from the mill is made alkaline with 
lime, heated slightly onlj, and sent to tanks in which gases from a lime kiln are blown 
through it The carbon dioxide contained in these gases precipitates hme as carbonate 

The action of the lime is partly chemical, but the mam action is mechanical in that the 
carbonate of lime, piodueed from the excess of lime and the lime kiln gases, entangles 
gelatinous organic mattei in the juice and permits of its leady filtration through filter 
presses 

The treatment with lime kiln gases is continued until the juice is only faintly alkaline, 
not neutral, else some impurities ledissolve 

After pumping through filtei presses to separate the carbonate of lime with its contained 
impurities, the cleii juice is again treated with kiln gases, heated to decompose bicaihonate 
of lime, pumped through a second set of press filters then concentiated in a tuple effect 

Aftei coiiceiitiation the juice is carefuby but lightly treated with sulphur dioxide gas to 
decompose, or partly decompose, lime salts of ceitain oigauic acids which might other- 
wise give trouble in the vacuum pan owing to an objectionable property they have of being 
less soluble at a bigh temperature than a low temperature and so deposit on the steam coils 
and, without sulphur dioxide, these salts may stop the pan fiom boiling 

The carbonaiation factoiies produce all then sugar in such a condition that it finds a 
ready market and no lenielting is done This is partly due to the clear juices given by 
carbonatation and also because of the use of a diffeient sugar boiling system from that of 
“jellying’'’ and m which ciysfcallization takes place in the vacuum pan where it is under 
control 

The drawback to canbonatatioii is the cost of limestone and coke at the sugar districts 
These are requiied foi the lime kiln 

An attempt is being made to reduce these costs, and should it succeed theie would 
be no doubt about earbonatation being the process best suited to India 

In the sulpbitation process the juice 13 made alkaline with lime but not to the same 
extent as in the caibonatation process The cold limed juice, 91 slightly warmed juice, is 
treated with sulphur dioxide gas from burning sulphur until neutml, heated to boiling, and 
the impurities allowed to settle out m subsiding tanks The neutial sulphite of hme 
precipitated assists in carrying down the insoluble oiganic matters in the juice 

The clear juice is concentiated as in the other piocesses Only one factoiw uses this 
process, and m then fiiat two seasons they had tioubles Last season sugars weie made 
without remclting which sold readily 

In the United Provinces determined attempts have been made to modernise the country 
sugar making industry by the lutioduction of improved boiling methods and centrifugal 

The attempt made by Mi Hadi was the first, but before he started his woib the countiy 
piocess was doomed and m Cawnpoie bazaar only single bags of country sugar were being 
sold where formerly a bundled were sold 

Air Hadi’s work showed the state of affairs and the hold cheap, clean sugar had got, 
but nevertheless, a small factory was set up at Allahabad Exhioition which contained no 
features that would assist to solve the small factory problem 

Again a small factory has been set up in Baieilly distnct and in it there dees not seem 
to be much to lead one to* expect that the problem is on tbe way to solution It requires 

as much skill to extract the maximum of sugar from cane on the small as on the laige scale 

and that has to be paid for, and it seems leasonable to suppose that if sugar faetoiies could 
have got along with open evaporatois, as in the Baieilly district factory, the ol es n la 
“ eopperwall ■” should have held its own, needless to say it did not 

So far the Bareilly district plant appears to have done an actual extraction of 8 61 per 
cent of sugai on cane, but a balance sheet is shown based 0^ ^ ^ 
difference between tbe 3 61 pei cent and 6 uer cent being calculated on losses w ic i 

hoped to obviate , . , i 1 1 

This calculated sugar vield is set down as selling at Es 13 per maund w ic 00 s ® ^ 
War pnee Pactory sugais have touched 7-8 and 8 per maund in Cawnpoie and it remains to 
be seen if they may not come down to this rate again when beetroot f ““ S 
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example, bad increased its output by about 500,000 tons at tbe end of 1915 from its pie-war 
output 

There seems little loom for work in the direction of miniatuio factories 

Theie is scope foi the small gur factory and this is a field that has scarcely been touched 

A good cleaning piocess IS desirable for the juice of small virioty canes as these do not jield 

to treatment so readily as juices of well grown canes of the laige vaiieties Methods of gm 
storage would also require consideration, because, to get good prices gui must go on the 
market in an unbroken condition and dry 

The processes of clarification used in sugar factones are not admissible on juice to bo 
used foi gur making as the consumei is particular about taste and a certain amount of any 
matenals'added foi clarification must rem nn in the gur In sugar making, lime and such 
dissolving in the juice becomes concentrated in the molasses and do nob affect the sugar 

The canes fiom nhich gur and sugar aie made in Northern India are almost entirely 
thin or modeiately thick hardy canes, but of late a Java cane has been tried in the United 
Provinces which has given good results 

~ Foieign canes should, however, bo intioduced with care and thoroughly tried under 
differing conditions of soil, moisture and climate Evpeiience in the Chanda district of the 
Central Provinces, where there is an intense dry hot weather — an extreme of Northern India 
conditions, has shown that many canes, though they may get an excellent stait in Febioiary- 
March, get such a set back in May that in the end they give poor yields and become liable to 
disease The wax on a cane seems to give some indication as to how it will resist a dry, hot 
climate Eed Mauritius cane, which has little wax on it, docs very badlj in the hot drj 
climate of Chanda and it is only by plentiful watering that any of it can bo brought through 
May and this is not economical It cither dnes completely, starting at the ends of the 
leaves, oi becomes liable to the attacks of white ants, a sure indication that something is 
wrong Pounda, with a little moio wax on it, with care, goes thiough the hot weather and 
has the advantage of recoveiing raindly in the rains, making a strong growth and tillering out 
in a remarkable manner 

Java 247, a cano with a heavy wax coating and a fair and even amount on the new 
cane wheie protected by leaves seems to stand hot weathei best of all and with the minimum 
of iriigation watei, but again, m the rams, and particularly in poious soils, it does not do 
well with long continued spells of cloudy, wet weather In such weathei the wtt bulb 
thermometer in Chanda may lange from 72° to 80°F and this gives a fair indication of soil 
temperatures in porous soils 

There is room for selection in seedlings and seedlings from crosses of indigenous 
canes Climatic conditions for cane are not easy in most of India and the indigenous canes 
having survived though being best filled to conditions, seem to offer a field of seaich for 
resistant canes rather than the offspring of foreign canes many of which, so fai is seedlings 
are concerned, owe their existence to weakness in one paient 

There is a call fiom sugar makers in Noithern India for an earliei iipemng cane than 
the Hemja and Bhurli canes which they crush, but this condition might be diflicult to 
attain 

Cane in non-irngated areas in the sugar districts does comparatively little growth in 
the hot weather, then comes away rapidly when the rains set in It is open to question if 
the process of sugai building in the cane can be forced by selection beyond its present limits 

Somethmg might be done by the careful cultivation of ratoons of canes at pieseiit 
cropped Eatoons are canes that glow in the second yeai from roots that have already 
produced one oiop 

Much eould be done to impiove cane and cane yields by a system of supplying manure 
to lyots if one could get over the difficulty of dealing with many small cultivators 

It IS not uncommon to see cart loads of cane at an Indian sugai factory vaiying fiom 
6 inches to 8 inches to 2, feet long and some of it little thicker than a lead pencil Such 
cane is fibious and contain little juice, giving sugar returns of peihaps only 1 per eeiit 
to 5 per cent with heavy maceration in the mill The same variety of cane, well grown, 
would go to 6 or 7 feet long and 1 inch to 1^" thick In a factory in the cane districts there 
was an example of possibilities last season The sugar extraction on ordinaiy average cane 
was Coming out at about 7 per cent to 7^ per cent on weekly averages, then, as well giown 
cane of the same vaiiety came in increasmg quantities fiom an indigo concern the sugar 
extraction gradually mounted up until it stood at 1 0 1 per cent on cane, declining again as the 
indigo concern cane decreased Heavy manuring and intensive cultivation are not required, 
soil water conditions are not suited to these, but it should be carefully worked out on culti-_ 
vators’ lands what manure, and how much, is required to give cane crops of from 400 to 500 
raaunds per acre, and assistance given to the cultivators to help them to attain these yields 
domethmg othei than cattle manuie is required as there is not enough to go round , oil cake 
seems a likely substitute 

Mr Macdonald of Barah concern has got as high as 800 maunds of Hemja cane per 
acre on a small aiea without irrigation,'xind again without irrigation, has averaged 476 maunds 
per acre over 600 acres A fairly good crop for cultivators may be taken at 250 tp 300 maundg 
pu acre, all on small areas. 
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la principle the ryot s systeni of cultiVtition is suited to caae requireiaeats tbout^li 
improvements in detail might be possible ° 

There seems httle to be gained by attempts to introduce planting systems borrowed from 
eountiies in which climatic conditions are entirely different to those of India 

Planting in trenches^ for example, leaves a block of packed earth between each trench 
which acts like "a wick and dissipates soil moiatuie from its sides and top The evaporation 
fiom packed eaith in places must be great as it is not uncommon to see, in certain districts 
aieas of packed eaith that remain moist on the surface throughout the hot weather Excessive 
evapoiation also tends to “usui’^ formation 

The cultivatois’ S} stem of planting cane on the flat gives the least area for water losses 
to take place fiom, and these watei losses the eultivatoi minimises by making the soil surface 
into a dust mulch 

In the Central Provinces some expeiimeutal Work on cane giowmg hasbeen earned out by 
a small syndicate in connection with a piopo=al of the Government of the Central Provinces 

Laud was given on lyotwan teims and it was stated that water was available for 1,000 
acres of cane 

The idea was that with a considerable aiea of land under the contiol of a factory, and 
with a good supply of iiiigation watei avaiUble, intensive cultivation could be resorted to 
Experiments have been earned out on manures These were found to be necessary as land, 
such as this was, which had been a foiest glazing area, did not behave under crops like land 
that had been in cultivation for a time 

Cano varieties were tested for their suitability to the chmate, and contour systems of 
planting, to allow of efficient and economical irrigation, were worked out TFoikinthe 
meantime is practically suspended as the syndicate sees no prospect of development at present 
through the failure of the irrigation canals which water the lands Needless to say a 
failure in the water supply was the last thing expected by the syndicate in a scheme that had 
been brought forward by Government Though the tank has been in operation for several 
years, even now there seems to be no reliable data on leakage - 

The fermentation and distillation of molasses for alcohol is regarded in most sugar- Permontatiou and 
producing countries as the chief means of disposing of what is sometimes a tioublesome distillation of 
product In some eountiies, in which it has not suited to produce alcohol, molasses has been 
burnt 01 allowed to run into streams 

In Noithern India theia is a large demand for molasses for mixing with tobacco, and 
with the decay of the country sugar lefining mdustiy theie has been a steady use in molasses' 
prices, and now, with molasses at about Rs 2 per maund, Indian distilleries have little chance 
of competing with Java spuit in the open maikefc as in Java molasses is a product of low value 
The Indian distilleries m existence all depend on Government contracts to supply spuit foi shops 
These oontiacts put them on a better footing than they would be if left to the conditions of an 
open market, yet they do not make much of it owing to the high cost of raw materials. Several 
of the distilleries in Northern India use the Ilansea pure yeast system for then feimentation 
and then yields are good Distilling has little interest at the present high molasses' puces and 
beyond the demand foi alcohol foi consumption as country spirit, or foi making up whiskies 
and such and also a little for methylating, there is little scope foi alcohol production in 
India There aie no industries that use it to any extent 

jMegass or crushed cane, as a paper making mateiial has been tried in several eountiies Paper fjotn mogass 
but without any great amount of success Processes for making paper mateiial fiom megass 
have, BO far, been based on boding the megass with caustic soda solution This is a draw- 
back as in no cane-gi owing country is caustic soda obtainable cheaply 

Another disadvantage is that oane fibre is not a uniform mateiial, consisting as it does of 
hard nud, hbie and pith and in treatment suited to the rind the pith is over treated and 
yields aie small 

The cane mostly crushed by Northern India factoiies is a pithy, rathei than a fibrous 
cane, which makes it even less suitable for paper material than canes crushed in some other 
country in which paper making has failed 

/ 

OuAL Evidexol, 4th Janhaey 1917. 

Mr C B Bow —Q What is your view of these small power mills for crushing cane 
without reference to sugar, to deal with the cultivators' cane and make gui of it? A I 
think the intioduction of small power mills would be a good thing 

Q What effect would it have on the location of the cane ? — A i thinlc it would piobably 
have a tendency to concentrate in the neighbourhood of small piowei mills 

Q And that would help the introduction of cane factoiies aftei wards if it was though^ 
advisable to do so ? — A It would assist in that direction 

Q Is the establishment of cane factoiies known to you in Bihai which are using sugar 
cane and not gui , has that tended to concentrate cane round those factories ?■ A In the case 
of the Champaran Company it has In the case of Maihowrah it has resulted in an increase 
of cane cultivation In the case of other factories, such as Pussa, they replaced the old dcsi 
industry which waswoiked round about, and the arrival of such factories tended to stop crashing 
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of cane in cattle mills Large faofcones could give probably better teims foi cane than wbat 
the small crushei could do 

Q What prices are usually paid foi oaue in the United Piovmces factories, piioi to the 
War, and within what limits ? — J 3?iom 3j; annas per maund up to 5 and b annas per mannd 
The general price would probably bo about 4 annas per maund 

Q The differences were due to what — competition from other factories oi the price of 
gui ? — A Regaiding the higher prices, tho 5 annas and 6 annas poi maund in the case of one 
factory, it was under a contract made to supply cane The factory does nob deal dnect with 
ryot In tho case of another factory, which at times paid fairly high puces, they cannot get 
full supplies locally, and have to go outside for some distance Supplies are obtained through 
contractors and agents 

Q Practically the cost of carnage ? — A No They have to go to districts, in uhich they 
aie not in direct touch with the lyot and woik through contractois and agents, and coming m 
without pievious arrangement and when gur mushing is going on have to offer highei prices to 
induce crdtivatois to stop gur making and sell caue ^ 

Q Has any attempt been made m any of the Umted Provinces factories to buy on 
analysis ?~A Gur is bought on analysis 

Q Not foi sugaicano? — A I once put forward such a proposal lu Champaiau, but the 
planters who supplied the cane in this particulai case refused to have an j thing to do with 
Buoh an arrangement They thought that what they would rather ha\o was a dehuite fixed 
inoiease of price for their caue, not on analysis and extraction 

Q Ho you know if the Rosa factory ever bought on analysis I don't know 

Q Do you get any trouble lu the eastern districts of the United Piovincos and Bihar from 
pig ? — A A little, not veiy great, not to anything like tho same extent as in the Central 
Provinces 

Q Do you think if solt cane weio put out pietty freely m tho United Provinces that 
you will gat trouble from pig ? — A I think you would 

Q Theie aia plenty ot pig about ? — A Theio are pig about in fan uumbeis but not to the 
same extent as in the juugle pait of the Central Provinces A good lot would depend upon the 
cane In tho Central Piovmces my fencing has been broken down oaco oi twice I found 
that pig came in and attacked tho soft cane but left the harder cane A pig's opinion of tho 
caue indicates the quahty of tho juice and is almost as good as an analysis at times 

Q Do the cultivatois in Bihai or the Umted Provinces glow then cane m blocks ?—J 
No, not to any great extent 

Q Perhaps not iigidly m blocks but fairly well in one part of tho village with leference 
to the po-sibihty of fencing ? — A It is scattered, as lands suit oi individual eulti\ ators think 
it would be, a crop to put in They don't combine as tho villagers lu the Central Provinces 
do 

Q Fencing would be a very doubtful proposition in the United Provinces ? — A Yes 
In the United Provinces it would be a comparatively easy matter in the cultivating district to 
deal out pig almost entirely Conditions are difterent in the Central Provinces There is a 
oerlam tendency to preserve pigs in places in the Umted Provinces and Bihar which one does 
not have in the Central Provinces 

Q How far is wire fencing efiioient ? — A Baibed wire, single wire, has little efhcioncy 
Oidinary wue fencing has little efficiency Wue fencing with vertical stiffening wire is 
efficient, but a great lot depends on the fixing of tho vertical wire In one type of fencing 
I have had, Ihe veitical wue is just brought down and given a hitch round, and a twist 
like that (the witness indicates with his hands) Tiio pig forces his head between the 
hoiizontal wires which are about 1-8 inch in diametei This opens the veitical wire knot 
and he can then spread the hoiizontal wire and push through In another type of fencing, 
where it is a piece of wire wrapped round tho vertical and horizontal and twisted, that holds 
fairly well I should think that the new fencing that has been put on the maiLet, in which 
the vertical wire is fused on the horizontal wue would be most eflicieut. 

Q What does it cost per aoie to give a fairly efficient fencing ? — A Before the Wai you 
could reckon on fencing averaging about 5 to 8 annas a yard You have very considerable 
variations in the prices according to height, make, etc 

Q At what price could Java sugai be delivered in Calcutta before the Wai ? — A I think 
you might take as a safe figure foi the ordinary Java Raws about 5 Rs a maund and still 
allow of the average Java factory paying at least about 5 per cent interest on capital 
<2 What sugar is that for ? — A For the ordinary 16 

Q Of course it is generally considered that for sometime after the Wai freights will 
remain faiily hig — A I think so 

Q ‘Will that continue to aff Old a leasonable amount of protection oi could Java leduce her 
prices so as to make up for that? — A I don’t think so The cost of production in Java is on 
the increase, the land rents are going up and the labour latois going up as eveij wheie Before 
the War the tendency was towards an increase of puce 

Q In a place like the United Provinces or Bihai, supposing Government could only keep 
a smgla expert, do you think they should keep au expert to advise the existing large factories, 
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01 do jou tluuL they should conceutiate to help the siaall ones, supposing they could afford 
only one man ? — A \V ith the laige and the small factoiy the piinciple is the same, and I 
should think that it u ould be possible foi the expert to assist both The small man, the 
lefinei, is at present losing m that He cannot affoid to pay a well tiained man to manage his 
factoiy, so he has a man who has a ceitain smatteiiug of knowledge and who can put sugar 
through in a way He may not be lu a position to do accounts woik, and check his own yields 
These aie the people most in need of assistance In the mattei of plant it really wants 
advice 01 a leport to be gueu oucQ, and that sets thing light once for all so far as plant 
IS conceined Any lapse in methods of working can be at once got at if returns aie sent in 
I bad a case wheie I did some consulting work foi a Mahomedan who bad got a small sugar 
factory His leturns weie not good, 35 to 40 pei cent of sugar on 3 aggeiy, and his plant 
was fairly good He was not limited by melhoient centiifugal machines The mistake was 
entiiely in the method m which he was boiling his sugai in the vacuum pans and on 
altering the system of boding, he got up to 50 pei cent sugai on gui Smce then he 
has had tiouble with his men and the new ariivals lequiie selling light An expert could 
airaugo to train men so that a supply ot men knowing the best methods would always be 
available 

Q Is much done by the Goveinmeut expert m the United Provinces in advising the 
small refineis ? — A The Go/einmentcxpeithaa done, I believe, some work foi a factoiy in the 
United Provinces, not so fai as I know foi lefinenes I have not heaid of his giving advice to 
othei factoiies 

Q Do you think that it is woith Government’s while to devote much attention to these 
small refineiies, or do you thmk that they aie likely to disappear ? — A I think the position 
of the lefineiy may become precaiious, but it would be a good thing, I think, to keep them 
going on as long as possible, because it has brought a ceitam amount of Indian capital into 
the ludustiy, and, by and bj, I think, possibly aftei the "War, as they have accumulated a 
little spare capital, you may find a tendency among them to go in foi cane orushiug. 

Q How can Govcinmonthelp them best — by having some body to look over their 
plants ? — -d I think by giving them advice in woikiug, looking over the plant and checking 
their output 

Q You take this position as regards the small refiuei , you would help him with expert 
advice and pave the way foi the bigger man buying the small cane clashing factory ? — 

A, Yes 

Q Is there anything else that could be done in legaid to the bigger concerns, or aie they 
able to look attei themselves — A I think some of the iaigei concerns would be glad of expert 
advice , foi example, la-t season the factoiy which I was in charge of averaged a little over 
8 pel cent of sugar on the cane, and oiu nearest neighbours working piaotically the same 
cane got undei 6 per cent of sugar extiaotion 'they gave out no definite figure, 
howevei, for extraction It is a factory crushing about two hundred tons of cane a day 
They, I thmk, bare been in fear of some ot their ueighbouis They had been doubtful about 
what rj the light plant, the light processes, and about beiug able to woik on the right 
process when found They grudge the paying of a man peihaps 8 op 12 hundred rupees 
i month to run then factory as it is a heavy burden on a little place to pay such a salary. 

A Government evpeit would be of great assistance to such places, and theie are 3 at least in 
the United Provinces and Bihai In the case of the larger factories, of course, they made a 
verj good start, as for instance the (lhampai in factory and Marhowrah factory The mattei! 
of processes foi these factoiies was thoioughly gone into in the laboratory and experience 
obtained on boiling and treating low quality raw sugais taken full advantage of and 
applied to cane juices which, at times, are not good 

Q Suppose small factoiies weie given the help of competent adviseis to tell them how to 
start and see them once oi twice when they weie going on , do you tninL that a small factoiy 
like the one at Bareilly would prove a success — A What amount of cane does it put through 
a day ? 1 suppose about 150 tons In any case, quite apart fiom quantity crushed by putting 

in suitable plant you could get the same percentage extiaction of sugar as any of the larger 
factories with equal quality cane The laigei the quantity of cane crushed the more workmg 
costs would bo reduced 

Q. Beferiing to the Goveinment experiment, that is not an economic pi opoaition ’ — A 
No 

Q What do j on think 13 the smallest economic proposition? — -A At least 200 to 250 
tons of cane a day 

Q That means about a lakh of rupees ?-~i( Consideiably more than that To put in a 
plant that Would give you good extraction it would mean that such a plant would probably 
cost before the War at least Zi lakbs 

Q But that is not what I meant by a small factoiy ^ — A The very small factoiy is not 
an economic proposition 

Q That IS foi makmg sugar fiom eano’ — A Yes The 3,600 maunds of sugar proposi- 
tion would not pay on account of the cost of supei vision, do you mean on itself ? — Not altogether 
on account of supervision, but of the difficulty of aiiangmg any plant on such a small scale 
When JOU come down to a toy plant, almost lahoiatoiy plant, it means that the cost of the 
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plant per unit of sugai goes up enormously as compared with big plant Supervision and 
skilled Jaboui cLaiges would also tell heavilj even with a government espoit to assist fiee of 
charge 

Q What is your \ lew of the futuie of gui in this country , do j on think people will 
continue to eat a good deal of it ? Would it coutmuo to bo in good demand — A 1 think 
so I think that the demand for gui will continue 

Q, How fai IS the puce of gui affected by the puce of sugar i — A It is little affected in 
normal times 

<2 The price of gur is more affected by the nature of the season ? — A Yes Much more 

Q I sent you piivately ceitam figmes showing the nay m which the sugai companies 
were run Up to 1910 or 1911 they W'eic doing q^uito badly for lor 5 } eaiSj and since then, 
before the Wai, thej weie doing a good deal better Have you formed luy opinion as to what 
the change was due to, whethei it was impiovcd administrative management, or improved 
technical management, or the puce of sugai, oi the price of gur ? — A There has been little 
alteration in the technical management and little alteration in the plant The variations were 
due to a series of lean cane yeais and good cane years and to sugar puces (not gui) taken along 
with these 

Q They did not get enough cane? — A They did not get enough cane at times and the 
gur mannfaotuiei competes with all those sugai factories tor cane 

Q He could affoid to pay as high a price as the sugai mauufacturei ^ — A Yes In a 
shoit crop the puce of the gui will go up, it is not neccssaiily so in the case of sugar You 
might have a short supply of cane aud sugar fiom Java and run sugai puces down to 7 
or 8 lupees a mauud up-country 

Q There was a vciy bhoit beot crop 111 1911-12 The puco of sugir loso vsiy liitle, yet 
apjureutly the factoues made biggei profits ^ — A I think if yon got the full ligures you would 
probably find that towaids the end of that ycai there was a substantial use in the price of 
sugar Until tho failure was known in August or Soptembei, sugar prices kept down, and 
also in that 3 ear I lecollcot theio was an eviraordiuaiy cane crop, in fict the cine was 
burnt on tbe helds One factory woiked ught up to the cud of Ma\ lu tho following year 
Jaggery was down to about 2 Rs a mauud oi loss Tho failure of tho beot crop 
coincided with an extiaordiuaiy cano ciop in noithern India 

Q Is cane grown with irrigation in tho Eastcin United Piovmces and Bihai ? — A There 
is a little irrigation from wells 

Q Isitgeneial? — A No In the Goiakbpur district about half tho cano is irrigated 
fiom wells That only means peihaps one, two 6r three waterings m the whole season 

Q Do you know an 3 thing about the c mo giown by irugatiou in othei parts of the United 
Piovmoos fuither north ? — A In Cawnpoie and round towns a considerable amount of big cane 
lb grown undei heavy irrigation foi chewing 

Q Tho kind foi gui oi sugar making is not grow n much undei irrigation ? — A Not much, 
not to the same extent as m the east of tho Umted Pioviuccs where thcio ire no canals 

Q You have not seen any pait of the United Piovinccs wheio it is? — J I don’t know 
the western districts of the United Piovmces w'cll It is grown on tho Ganges canals I3ut 
again, it is not heavy imgation that is used foi cane grown for gur making Tho cane that is 
giowu for gui making is invariably a small hardy cano aud it piobably is given some 
irrigation before the laius set in The big cane grown foi chewing is irrigated thoroughly 

Q You don’t know whethei the Umted Provinces Imgation Department are prepaied to 
give much more water ? — A I understand that the Ganges c mal water is pretty well utilised 

Q The veiy impoitant thing is to impiove the quality ofithe cane , what prospect is there 
of domg that without much irngatiou ? — A I thiuk there are good piospects of doing so 

Q The present yield is about 9 tons, do you think you could see your way to 16 
or 20 without any more ungation than at present ? — A 20 would probably be difficult and 
only attamable locally I think 15 is possible 

Q Does that mean more manure ? — A Peihaps an expenditure of about Ks. 30 per acre on 
manure 

Q Better cultivation as well ? — A Similar cultivation to what the ryots do at present I 
think the cultivation is well suited to the conditions. 

Q What extraction do you think small power mills for gur w'Ould give under United 
Piovmces conditions in teims of weight of juice and weight of caue ? — A With the thiec 
roller mill with the ordinary gur making canes I do not think you could look for very much 
more than perhaps 55 to 65 pei cent 

Q And say with the six or nine rollei ? — A Then you would go up considerably You 
might go up might to 65 oi 70 with maceration 

Q I refer to present United Provinces conditions How much would a six roller mill 
and an engine to run it cost ? — A To do how much, 10 tons a day oi 20 tons a day ? 

Q I was thinking more of keeping the cost of the plant within economic limits fiom the 
dilficulty that people would find in financing it ? — A I have had no laige experience in 
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small units Ibufc I think a six-roller mill might he put down foi perhaps Rs 9,000 — Hs 10,000 
with engine and hoder which would do 20 tons of cane per day 

Q The point is if you can get something costing between 5 and 10 thousand rupees it would 
not give you a very much bigger percentage of evtraction, but you would turn out a propor- 
tionately large quantity Is that not to the man’s adiantage 7— A It is, and to do away with 
bullock mills would be an advantage as they aie hard on cattle Then, the bullock 
mill at work on experimental farms, with strong well-ftd cattle is a veiy different affair from 
even a similar mill in the ryof s hands His cattle aie often small and his mill is opened out 
to fit the strength of his bullocks — his bullock power compelling him to disregard juice 
extraction 

Q Do any concerns which you know about glow their own cane to any extent ? — A Not 
to any great extent Japaha, I understand, grows a fan amount 

Q What proportion ? — A I have no idea 

Q Besides Tapaha there are more concerns running in connection with indigo concerns 
where these factories supply cane ? — A In Baiah factory, which is in the neighbourhood of a 
sugar factory, I imagine that the cane cultivation is about 5 oi G hundred acres Also at 
Purtabpore, Bubnowlie and Pursa cane is grown for sugar factories with which the indigo 
concern is connected 

Q Is it usually found advantageous foi sugai factories to do that? — A It has this 
advantage that if a sugai factory has sufficient land foi growing a reasonable amount of cane, 
they are not so liable to get caught by combinations of cultivators against them 

Q What do you suppose an indigo concern ought to be able to grow per aeie of cane in 
Bihai ? — A Mr George ^Macdonald, who is a very careful planter, gave me some figures of 
his cane It was 476 mauuds per" acre that he averaged over a 600 acre cultivation 

Q The United Provinces conditions were not quite so favourable ? — A In the United Pro- 
vinces, so far as the established sugar factoiies are concerned, the conditions aie approximately 
similar, to those of Saran and Champaran 

Q Turning to the question of starting cane factories and plantations in new areas, of course 
conditions vary a good deal But what does it amount to for laboui, per acre, for the first, 
second and third year, until you get it going and after you get it going ? — A Cane requires a 
vaiying labour force I'rom the end of the planting until the next season, one does not 
require a cooly per acie, perhaps a cooly per 5 acres per day will do But when it comes to the 
cane being ripe, one is cutting, manufacturing and planting, all at the same time, so that foi 4 
or 5 months one wants a very big force, which will vary veiy much stripping for instance 
in the Central Provinces where they are unused to that work lequiies 3 oi 4 times as 
many coolies, for a given amount of woxL, as would be required in Gorakhpur or Saian 
, districts 

Q You have had some experience of sulphate of ammonia for manure , have you tried it 
in the United Provinces or only in the Central Provinces? — A In the Central Provinces I 
tried it in the United Provinces a number of years ago 

Q Under what circumstances can it replace bulky organic manures ? — A In soils in 
which organic matters have been concentiated and well brought up Undei such conditions 
sulphate of ammonia would probably be a useful manure The use of sulphate of ammonia, on 
some of the soils in Central Provinces, as we have also to use superphosphates, would have 
to be watched as it has a tendency to create acidity in the soil 

Q What about the United Provinces and Bihar? — A As fai as I recollect, oui trial with 
sulphate of ammonia gave httle advantage 

Q Did you try that with cattle dung and oil cake? — A We tried it against oil cake and 
filter press cake containing J per cent of nitrogen The press cake and oil cake gave better 
results 

Q Did you try it in combination with it ? — A Not m the United Provinces In the 
Central Provinces I have tried it with oil cake In the Central Provinces we have dropped 
sulphate of ammonia and also dropped nitrate of soda, because oil cake is so much cheaper pei 
unit of nitrogen It also contains valuable organic matters and phosphates 

Q You don’t think that sulphate of ammonia would come in much until you had 
thoioughly cultivated land ? — A I don’t think so 

Q These conditions do not exist in Bombay ? — A Beyond a visit now and agam I have 
no experience of Bombay They appear to use heavy dressings of organic manures at times on 
cane and with this sulphate of ammoma probably would give good result also in the United 
Provinces if organic matters were used in quantity You have considerable differences in the 
soils of Bombay and the United Provinces, In soils with much carbonate of lime as in the 
United Provinces there is a tendency foi organic matters to go out rapidly If you could 
work a system like what is being done in some indigo concerns wheie they grow green 
manures and work your ammonia sulphate along with that then there are possibilities The 
Indian cultivator uses no sulphate in the United Provinces The European cultivator is, you 
might say, experimenting with it 

Q Do you thmk it would be advantageous to get them to use oil cake in the U njted 
provinces ? — 4 I thinlc il: wovfid be of great advantage 
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Q In order to get them to do so do you think any assistance from Goveinment 13 
desirable ? — -d Yes, assistance and demonstration, 

Q I mean apart from the ordinary methods of the Agncultuial Depaitment, such as 
demonstiations, and a ceitam amount of takavi leading up to assistance from co-operative 
societies, do you know what the Japanese did about aitificmls , they give a free grant of a 
certain amount of aitifieials to the cultivator who was growing cane, provided he spent so 
much himself, and they saw that he did it ?—^ The Japanese use high-handed methods at 
times 

q You mean there might he some difficulty, supposing you gave the fellow free artificials, 
in seeming that he spent his shaie of it?— ^ In India one should give them the manure, not 
the cash, and show them how to put it in the soil 

q That would he done in any case ? — J Also you u ould have to be fairly sure that 
the cultivator would not use the cake foi cattle feeding, if you supplied him with castor cake 
or a castor cake mixtuio this would eiisuio it being used as manure 

q Supposing you gave the fellow so much cakt per acre, on the condition that ho bought 
BO much moie fiom YOU ? — All those men aie veiy small culfuators, they are mostly m 
debt and they aie conservative in then ways, and it would be difficult to get them to put down 
money If you gave the oil cake as an advance, thit would he safer 

Q You could give him so much manure per acre, and ho would pay you lack whatever 
poition was represented by takavi? — J Yes 

q What IS the rotation of cane usually piactised in the United Provinces and Bihar by 
the cultivators? — A I do not know that theie is any paiticular rotation 

Q He does not put iii cane two yeas running? — A No They allow about 3 01 4 years 
between cane crops 

q Cawiipoie runs a distilleiy plant? — A Cawiipoio runs a distilleiy plant and at 
Marhowrah theie is also a distillery The Cawnporo plant in part was oiigiiially designed to 
remove the invert sugar^fiom molasses Both distilleiies w'oik on the Hansen uure yeast 
system 

- Piesident — Q In regard to the kind of Government help tint should be given to 
encourage the sugai wdusiiy m the eouutrj, so far as I can judge, in order to deal wath sugar 
problems we have to take into accoimt agncultuial conditions, use of feitihseis, nature of 
soil, the disease of [sugar cane, etc., so that in problems of [th.at kind a ceitaiii ~l»nowledgo of 
local agncultmo will bo necessary Botanical pioblems, selection of breeds suitable for different 
areas and soils, question of sugai engineering, methods of manufacturo, questions of utilisa- 
tion of alcohol and bye-products lequito a good deal of chemical knowledge, these will all 
be taken into account with local knowledge of holdings, methods of labour, etc Taking all 
those problems into consideration, we have scientiflo questions like those of agriculture, 
botany, engineeriug and chemistiy I undeistand at present theie is one Sugar Engineer 
for the United Provinces He canuot be an agiicultuiist, botanist, chemist and engineer 
I don't know w hat a sugai evpeit is in fact It is quite obvious that no one person lu 
one pioviuce Can tackle all the problems 111 that province much less m India What we 
want to know is what kind of Government oiganwatioii is necessaiy and would pay the 
countiy to maintain foi the puiposo of impioving the development of the sugai indnstiy in 
India I should like you to turn ovei these ideas in youi mind and give us some idea as 
to what Goveinment organization is lequued to tackle all these pioblems? — A I shall do so ^ 

Hon’blc Pandit M M Ilalavtya — Q You say that “ one result of the decay of the 
country lefiniiig industiy was that molisses increased in a few yens horn about Rs 0-9-6 per 
imperial mauud to about thieo times^that piice, giving Java a miiket in India for molasses 
which, till then, had practically been a waste product" Do you think if permission were 
given to make alcohol, these leRneiies would hare done hettei ? — A I don't think theie would 
have been a market for all the alcohol that the molasses would have produced The maikpt 
for alcohol in Indii is limited 

Q Por what pmpose is the molasses imported from Java used? — A Mvsth foi mmng 
with tobacco, some foi distilleiy 

q Don't you think there is need foi industrial alcohol to a laige e\tent 111 this country ?— 
A Theie ave so few piocesses at w oik XU this country in which nidastiial alcohol is used, that 
it is difficult to say There aie no industries that I can think of that use alcohol to any 
extent in India 

q Do you know how much we impoit in the shape of cements? — A I don't know the 
figuies 

q Don't you think that we can use all the industiial alcohol we might produce for making 
our own cements, paintsand vaimsbes and foi othei puiposes, both industrial and domestic? 
— A I take it that by cements you mean those cements used for sticking things together, not 
Portland cements Foi vaimshes there is a ceitam amount consumed but it is only with the 
spirit varnishes, lac and such like, that alcohol is used and usually if a carpenter makes a door 
he buys some shellac in the bazai- and mixes it with spirit and uses that as a vainish Foi 
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the higher quilities oi varnish fusel oil is used, because some of the lesius used m the higher 
qualities of varnish are more readily soluble m fusel oil than lu alcohol, For paints one 
does not have alcohol coming in to any large extent 

Q Putting aside the question whethoi it could be consumed in one direction or in another, 
do you think that if permission were given to these refineries to make alcohol, that would 
help the industry to compete with Java?— J I don't think so, because Java is sending in 
alcohol Molasses is a product of much less value per maund in Java than what it is in 
India 

Q Alcohol coming from Java is consumed, yet you don't think there is much scope for the 
consumption of alcohol which might be made here ’ — A I think if one put the distillery here 
and in Java on the same basis, and do not give the Indian oi Java distillery any special 
^advantage one would find that the Java distillery gets its raw material and molasses so 
cheaply that it would he able to kill the Indian distilleiy Before this molasses maiket 
came along, with an inoiease in the price in India, Java had difficulty in disposing of molasses 
In India theie is a demand for molasses at a good puce, which puts the distillery here at a 
disadvantage as against the Java distilleiy which gets its molasses at a low rate 

<3 You say that the aieas in noithern India which glow cane piofitably for sugar making 
aie limited iJon't you think that the aiea could be increased profitably ’ — A A consideiable 
increase could be brought about on lands at present undei cane by manurmg 

Q In youi opiniou that is the only thing that can he done in [the way of increasing the 
production of cane ? — ^ That would increase the yield per acre In all cane districts con- 
Bideiation must be given to the area necessary foi giowmg food crops These are things that 
‘will balance each other 

Q Without extending (the area, you think that there is a room for increasing the yield 
per acie by manuring? — A I think there is room 

Q All over northern India ? — A Yea ihciease of yield pei acre is the important consi- 
deration and the improvement of gur making In Noithein India there is gui sold which is 
made from unripe eane The question of gur has been neglected To make this jaggery sold 
60 largely in Northern India, unnpe cane is cut By cutting uniipe cane it has not come to 
its full development in sugar and there is loss But, if the cane weie allowed to iipen, they 
could not make this “smeaiy " jaggeiy It would crystallise The jaggeiy question deserves 
serious consideiation, aud we should not look upon it as of no account, because it might be 
possible to allow canes in noithein India to become fully iipe and develop the maximum of 
sugar and still make this “smeary" jaggeiy the markets require by altering the process 

Q You don't think therc^ is much room' for bunging a larger area under cane cultivation 
without entrenching upon the area which should be left for food crops!? — A I don't think 
theie IS much lOom 

Q If manure is applied to sugarcane why not apply it to other ciops as well ? — A Then 
the food crop yields are incieased It is then a matter for the cultivator to consider how 
much more land he can give to eane profitably Mauming foi cane and good cultivation 
would favourably effect crops following 

Q -You say that the desi or countiy sugar industry has had to go because of its small 
sugar extraction and high cost of production ? Have you any remedies to suggest foi these 
two ?- -A I am afraid it is in the position of small industnes everywhere It is not only in 
India that small industnes have had to go 

Q Just think of the situation The people who grow cane want to convert it into gui or 
sugai and they consume it , theiefore they produce the article and have a leady market at 
home Don't you think that they should be able with a little moie expert advice to produce 
cheap and good sugar and compete with foieign sugar ? — A I think it would be difficult 
because of the matter of plant for sugar making The taking out of the first 5 or 6 per 
cent of the sugar on cane is a simple mattei The real skill in running a sugar factory 
comes in ivhen the last possible sugai is to be extracted It is really a matter of the plant 
and one can haidly conceive of \acuum pans and such being designed to produce a few maunds 
of sugai per day economically 

<3 You say that “wJien beetroot sugar le-enters the maiket in quantity and the increased 
production of other countiies has to be disposed of, it remains to be seen whether factory 
sugais may not come down to E7-8-0 and S8 per maund" Have you any remedy to 
suggest to meet that situation ? — A The improvement of the factories, the improvement of 
cultivation and in time improved varieties of cane 

Q Those are a variety of conditions which would not be easy to establish at once, but yon 
think that with those conditions established, Indian sugar could compete with foreign 
sugai ? — A Certainly, I think so In anothei part of my note I have gone into that broadly, 
but not m great detail Indian sugar could hold its own against J ava 

Q While the conditions that you have leeommended are being established, would you give 
some artificial help to the Indian mdustiy against foreign competition? — j!. Artificial help 
lu what way ? 

Q Any other aitificial help ? — A la what direction? Unless with advice and with 
cheeking of the work, suggesting improvements in plant, I don't see yrhat else could he done 
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Q You say theie is scope for the small gur factory and that this is a field which has 
scaicely been touched You are quite clear la your mind that the gur factory can survive 
this foreign competition ? — A There is no foreign competition with gur 

Q There 18 no competition with gur No Java had considered it at, one time but 

the difficulty was the question of e\portation To get it hero in good condition is not easy 
Q You say ” there is no large margin in northern India foi the extension of the industry 
to supply India'’8 refined sugar requirements '*■’ Of course subject to the modification you 
have made, do you know if there is loom for extension in paits other than noitbein India? — 
A In northern India there is a possibility of extension in the Tern While in Cawnpore we did 
a certain amount of expeiimental work in the Teiai The dim vto is a difficulty there Very 
fail cane can be grown in the Terai but there is a certain amount of rough rice cultivation, 
for which water is held up in the rams When this water is held up for rice it floods cane 
That IS a matter of airangement and selectiou of suitable lands There are possibihties for 
caue gi owing in the Terai 

Q Apart from northern India do you know of any other portions of India wheie there is 
room for more extension ? — A I have tried in the Centril Provinces I believe there are 
possibilities in Assam 

Q And Madras ? — A Madias, I don't know I have never been there except on the West 
Coast, There might he some small openings on the West Coast, but the liboui conditions are 
bad The loom for advance is the increased yield per acre to be obt lined by growing larger 
crops and bettor oxti action of the sugar in the cane ' 

Eon^lle Sir Fazulbhoy CuTT%mhlioy — Q Don’t you thinlc if large lefinenes were started 
it would be veiy difficult for them to get their raw materials, because the land is in so raanv 
small holdings by cultivators? — A There is difficulty in getting the cane It is grown in 
small patches It is largely a matter of organivation 

Q Don’t you thiuk that if laige factories were started, the cultivator finding that he would 
have to take the sugar from them, would charge exorbitant rates so that the factories would 
not be able to work with profit? — A There is always a possibility of that, and that is nhy 
some factories safeguard themselves by putting a ceitam amount of land under cane 

Q Do yon think that if the Government under the Land Acimisition Act acquired some 
land, say 500 acres, and allowed a factoiy to take up that land and to have then own cultiva- 
tion, that would prove more successful? — A It would require about 1,000 acres before one 
could work a factory economically and then only by good cultivation and scientific manuring 

Q That would be a very small factory The output would be so small, that the cost would 
be higher ? — A In the Central Provinces we were reckoning on growing up to 10 tons per acre 
of cane, 1,000 acres giving 40,000 tons of cane With 1,000 acres at 40 tons per acre, that 
gives us 400 tons of caue a day for 100 days This would be a fair sired factory 

Q Do you think that labour here IS costlier than in Java and Formosa ? — A I don’t 
know Java and Formosa 

Str D J Tala — Q Can you tell us what are the possibilities of date sugar as against cane 
sugar? Have you given date sugar any consideration ? — A About 15 or 16 years ago I liada 
certain amount to do with date sugar It, I think, is a small man’s industry ou account 
of the difficulty of collecting the jmee for large factories 

Q Was theie not in Eastern Bengal a date sugai industry at one time which was a furly 
flounshing one ? — A Yes, in looking through some papers I came across a note which had been 
made out by the late Iffi Noel Paton Date sugar production according to this note has been 
a diminishing quantity In 1902-03 it was 1 13,000 tons. In lOlU-l 1 it was 06,900 tons 
That, I imagine, is due to foreign sugar competition 

<2 Could it not be bettei developed as a small ludustiy ? — A I think in dite sugai theie 
IS a possibility of improving the extiaction, and Air Annett has done work in heating the juice 
in the same way that they do in southein India with Palmyra juice All that is in the 
diieetion of improvement The processes that were in use in Jessore for extracting sugar 
weie very crude even in the factories owned by Europeans 

Q Yon mean to say the manufacture of date sugar has not been studied as much as cane 
sugar ? — A No, because it was a small industry 

Q Does not beet sugar, weight for weight, contain less suciose than cane sugai ? — A In 
the case of a well refined beet and cane sugar one cannot by any chemical test tell the difference, 
but a semi-refined beet sugar is objectionable because it smells, unpleasantly Semi refined 
cane sugar, on the other hand, has a pleasant smell and the action of the invert sugar and 
salts contained in it on the palate give it an exaggerated sweetness, so that it is appaiently 
much sweeter than a completely refined sugar eithei cane oi beet 

Q Is beet sugar very injurious to health as compared to cane sugai? — A An agitation 
on this point was conducted in England by some doctois Certain diseases, they said, were 
intensified by beet sugar, but I don’t think this was demonstiated 

Mr A Chattel ton — Q Can you say from your own experience that sugar is replacing 
gur or merely supplementing the supply ? — A Supplementmg the supply 

Q If we could increase production of gur should we be able to drive back the import of 
sugar ? — A The difference m gur and sugar consumption is gur is taken as a food slufl., sugai 
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IS a Inxaij taken on special occasions or bj the richer classes Increasing prospeiiiy of 
the community might be expected to result in an increased consumption of both eur and 
sugar 

Q In attacking tho Indian sugai problem is it not advisable to turn onr attention more to 
the improvement of the indigenous process foi making gur, lather than to attempt to introduce 
large factories foi the mannfiicture of sugar? — A I think so fai as northern India is concerned 
gur and sngai are fairly well separated In the districts where factories are sutmr was 
formerly made to a certain extent In other parts of India, fuither north, I think has 
always been more the product and by improvements there you can increase gm There is a 
certain amount of division between the jaggeiy and sugar making parts of northern India 

Q Would you be prepared to subscribe to a statement like this, that the Indian cultivator 
burns one third of his sugar to make the otliei two-thuds into gar "i— A I quite believe that 
he does though it is a difficult thing to get accmate estimates The cane comes out of culti- 
vator’s mills partlv crushed and he has to dry the megass before burnmg so that ha does not 
even utdise the contained sugar to boil his gni It is lost by fermentation in the process 
of drying the megass 

Q. Have you any experience of gur in the United Provinces ? — A I have watched the 
process in the United Provinces and have made it m the Central Provinces 

Q At present the cultivator makes his own jaggery , do you think it would be a sound 
system to separate the manufacture of the sugar from the cultivation of it ? — ‘A That is putting 
the gur factory into the same position as the sugar factory There is no reason why it should 
not be done If it can he demonstrated that a small central gur factory can be put up and 
made a paying proposition, capital would come m 

Q Have you any knowledge of the factoiy which has been erected neai Goiakhpur recently 
for the manufacture of gur on a fairly large scale with modem appliances by steam 
heatmg ? — A I saw'khe plant It was not woiking It was in process of erection when 
I saw it 

Q The problem that we have got to tackle is somewhat in this way The cultivator glows 
very small patches of cane and it is difficult to collect enough cane to estabhsh a big sugar 
mill It IS possible in a great many places to collect enough cane to establish a small gui 
factory When you estabhsh the small gur factones there is a tendency to concentrate on 
cane growing in the neighbourhood, and the necessity to burn crops of cane m a good season 
does not occm Iformeily in the south of India they had to burn whole crops That is a not 
uncommon ocom’rence in any good season It is possible then by methods such as have been 
adopted by these people who put up impioved gur factones, to get a better class of jaggery 
manufactured than is ordinarily manufactured by the ryot Directly the cane crop comes on 
the market the price of jaggery drops, because the ryot having made his jaggery m a form 
that would not keep for any length of time, has to get rid of it ? — A We have considered these 
points in the Central Pi evinces because we had thought of going on there and making jaggery 
on a fairly large scale Some very close consideration would have to be given to the methods of 
storage, because jaggeiy, m order to fetch its best puce, must go on to the maiket in perfect 
condition When packed oi stored in bulk it [breaks up, and the value falls Also in the 
rams it absorbs moistuie and gets damp and thought and consideration must he given to the 
problem of both making and stormg by any one who hopes to make a satisfactory jaggery on 
a laige scale and market it to best advantage Too little attention has been given to 
these points 

Q. Is it practicable to make jaggeiy that will keep hard thioughout the year ? — A No, 

Any jaggery will deliquesce during the rams if exposed to a ramy season atmosphere , 
even pure sugar will get moist dui mg the rams Much might he done by consi- 
dermg methods of stoiage I have known jaggery selling m Bombay in September at a 
better price than Caivnpore sugai 

Q Then it IS not at all uncommon that the puce of jaggery should be as high or higher 
than sugar ? — A Good quality jaggeiy Befoie the War there was an mdustry going down 
Bombay way of mixing Java sugai with molasses to make jaggery 

Q You agree m any scheme we have foi improvmg the manufaotuie of jaggery that these 
aiiangements toi stormg jaggeiy should beweiy carefully gone into, so as to hold the cicp 
for a longer tune ? — A Yes, also the methods of clarification of the juice, if one is after big 
extraction by mcreasing milling powei 

Q As regards machinery foi the small factones, would it not he better to use five-roller mills 
instead of SIX? — A A well arranged hve-i'ollei mill considering cost would probably ho bettei 
than a six roller mill An eight-roller null would be better still Cane put thiough might ho 
practically the same m quantity but the millmg would be more efficieut The suggested 
increase of roller capacity in mills is not so much with the idea of getting a bigger amouut 
through the mills but to get inci eased extraction 

Q Foi a gur factory, a 12'7 Ih" rollei IS aboutas large as it is comement to go into 
Would you advocate using an eight-roller mill for that size ? — A Yes Jly expeiienqe of cane 
milling with the horizontal miU is that the first set of rollers is largely pieparatory 

Q Is it possible in the north to extend the length of the plantmg season, so as to get a 
longer season foi milling youi cane atterwaids ? — A The season from climatic conditions is 
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limited but with inor° cane avaihblo thin is usually the case and good meiiis of treating it, 

the season could bo extended bej Olid that usully worked Tbo season might bo extended m 

factories by giving cultivators spcoial Icriiib for cano kept late, otherwise they would want 
to clear thou lands 

Q Have you foimulated inj icison why cino cultivation is so Ecattcied?”j-/ Cano is 
grown with niauj othei crops, and by men who control onlj sni ill areas of luid i^ach man 
lias his own idea of what eioii it will suit him to grow. All lands iro not suitable for tane 

Q Ordiuaiily, isnottheciuo eiop rather moro profit iblo than other crops ? — A It is 
usually i piohfablo crop but niiieh depends on tlio cultivation and inanme the cultivator can 
give it Another advantage is that ciuo is iii tho ground where there are few other trop» and 
the cultivator can get money advances on it to carry on with 

Q Thoio IS coiisidoi ihlo reluctanco in Southern Indi i to tho r>ot growing a considerable 
amount of c me , is it due to tho diiiiculty in liuanciiig tho crops ? — A It is possibly duo to tho 
luaiket conditions If tho} increase, ]aggcrj falls to a price winch thoj would lose inoiiej at 
Tho fict that tho} burn cane in Madias shows that the> have giown cane to the utmost 
market capacitj foi its pioduets 

IIon’llc Vandit M M Malavtyit — Q Do yon know if the siigin imported is used h_j all 
classes of tho peoplo ? It is not confined to tho upper classes i — A It is used by all classes 
Somo strict Hindus do not t ike imiiorted sug ir. 

<2 Sugar IS eaten as part of their food bj tho people ? — A Itia tiken is food stuff 
Jaggery is food stuff The siig-ix of tho people is 3 igger^ Sugar is a luxury to tho iwoxer 
people 

<2 With tho upper middle classes it has been a food stuff from agis p ist?— ^ lea 

Q You have said ui aiiswei to one of voui tpiestions that jou advocate the scpantion of 
the production of sugarc 1110 fiom tho in luufactun. of jaggery . How do j oi me m it should he 
done, it can onlj bo done by legisl itioii Do )ou recommend tli it people should be piovented 
fiom in uiufactiiriug jaggery out of then sugir cano ? — A Separating tho uianufattmi, t c , 
instead of having sm ill mills m villiges, whah are u isleful, one third being wasted be 
buinnig, como to an arringonient with the culUv itor “jou givo luo this eatie and I will gi\o 
yon 60 much mono), or an agreed peicont nee of 3 iggcrj, and X will look tor my profits in the 
additional jaggciy that I will oxtiact with 1113 better mill and tie possiblj Letter iju ility of 
jaggery made 

<2 You do not contemjilato anj thing but a voluntary arnugemout,? — A, Eiitirclj a 
yoluntaij arraugeniout 

<2 DoiiT you think that tho best course would bo foi tho Government to help tho growers 
of sugar cano to Cstiblish factoucs foi iiunuf icturiug gur on co-optrati\o principles’ It 
Government helps, as jou hav'o suggested iii join note, and tho prcduecrs of sugar c-iiic are 
eucouiagcd to establish co-opoiativo factories in ceutril places tor manuf luluiiug jaggerv, 
don't you think that w'ould bo the best arriugeiuont foi then welfare ? — A Te» bo long as 
you have somo one uudci Government whose special iirovnice it is to control those factories, and 
advise So long as Govern meat give vdvaui.es 1 think it is advisable that all loans should 
he under somo control, and it jou have a sugar expcit, oi i sugar dep irtiueut, ho or they 
should bo able to control those lovus along with other work It would bnug the sugax 
industry into disieputo should money bo thrown about ictklessly and lost Tjpo of factory 
and method of vvoikiug should be lirst taiefullj determined expcumontally, then with full 
information Government would bo 111 a position to oucourago co-operativo societies, or, if 
Government saw fit give a'^sist into Tho small gur central factory is, to bo worked to advan- 
tage, not q^mto tho simple piopositiou it looks, 

Q Suppose CO operative Cl edit sotielies were established, and even without advantmg 
money, Government encouraged tho growers of cano with advice and in other vvajs to stait 
gur fdotoiies, don’t you think that they could impiovo the production of gur, uul make larger 
profits than at present i—A It could be done, but the pioblom of gur making so fai as 1 
know has not yet been tued on suitable linos loi inakmg it on a h< ale of even 50 or 100 
mauuds per day Tho tendency ha^ been co dopoud on old open, boiling sj stems introduced 
uudei what vveio ipuite different conditions from those lequued for high class gur. 

Addiiionai. WlHITE'r EvIDEiOL 

l^ote on the sugar tndustr^ snhmitted afUr oral examtnation 

Sugai pioduction throughout India could be beat benefited and impioved by theestablish- 
inont of a GoveiuiuenL dopaitment which should bo educational and at the siiue time conduct 
research on methods of sugai, and gui-iu ikiug-iiianufacluring difliciilties, cinca, and their 
cultivation to best advantige, sugai jielding palms and their cultivation uid pioduets This 
department should also be in a position to deal with questions lelahug to the- advantageous 
disposal of the bje pioduets of sugu manufacture, such as the fcimcntatiou of molasses for 
different pioduets, sugai recoveiy fiom molasses, etc All this should bo contamed in ouo 
central depaitment Thioughout India cane is giovvu undei vaiyiug conditions is to chmite, 
so that at fiist it would seem that different departments 01 centies must bo established over 
the country. 
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Tins IS not so as cane giown resolves itself into two classes 

(1) that grown on diy cultivation oi light iriigation, and 

(2) ^ that grown on iriigatiou. 

The largest areas of cane grown on drj cultivation aie found lu Noithen India, and theie 
also cane is groun on irrigation , and whethei cane is groan on dry cultuatiou oi iiricratioii 
in ITorthein oi Southern India the igricultural operations are the same ° 

Local vamtions of cultivation on one system 01 another may he advisable— foi example 
m thp Central Provinces a system of eontoui -line planting has had to be uoiLed out to economise 
iiiigatiou water aud pievent soil washing — but these aie detuls that could he taken up by a 
centralized department aud work done on any such sjstem as contour planting would apply 
to my hilly pait of India. 

Iriigation of ilat lands is the same all the woild ovei. 

The q^uestioii of suitable c lues foi \ aryiug climates is moie complex, but it is simply 
a matter ot tiial aud obscivatiou aud could be earned out bj an assistant deputed fiom 
the maiu station and undei the directois'’ supei vision Once the most suitable canes foi any 
given aie i have beenldeteimiued, the work is done aud the selected canes may be left to 
cultivatois to choose fiom accoiding to individual tasks Should a new and hLely cane appeal 
then it would only ho necessaiy again to make a senes of tests of the new cane against the 
existing selected canes It would not be necessaiy to test eveiy new cane ovei every aiea as 
it could be foretold with fair accuracy fiom the period ot giowth what would suit Noithein 
India or what would suit faouthein India, and foi physical chaiacteiistics, what might be 
expected to suit a fiercely hot climate like that of the Cential Piovinces in ikpnl 

A sugar department should be, for nianj jeirs, partly educational and this pait of its 
duties could best and most economically bo cairied on at one centie As'the gieatest scope 
for educational work m sugai in iking aud the advancement of sugai geneially lies in Northera 
ludu any sugar department oi institute should be established there, pieferably in the cane- 
growiug irea north of the Oaiiges about Pasli, Goraldipui oi Saian Listiicts 

Here it would be immediately iii toueh with the laige cane-giowmg areas of the eountij 
aud with di} eiiio eultivation in which most might be done in the way of improvement 

The problems of giu-maLing lu Northern India alone w ould well lepiay mvestigatiouj 
as much oi it is turned out of such low qualit} and so duty that it sells at a puce out of all 
pioportion to its gur value 

The 3mce3 of Northern India are not as good as those of some other parts of India JJul 
there aio advantages that outweigh this^aud with the right way of doing things it is possible 
to make gur fiom Gorakhpui district cane to compete with the high quality gurs of Poona 
whicli soil at Its 5 to 0 pei inauud, while Gorakhpui Distuot gui may sell troni Rs 2-b to 
Its <i pei mauud m local bazaars lu uoiraal seasons, and that, simply because ot their unattrac- 
tive appeal nice aud qualities 

By vaiying the method of manufaeturo, gur cau bo made to suit tbe tians- Jumna 
markets whicti requuo a diy hard gui, oi soft buttery light coloured gui can be made to 
amt inaikets in the United Itrovmccs aud Punjab 

Gur-makmg seems a simple operation but tUeie arc points that a sugar department 
might well mvestigate 

"With the introduction of the vacuum pau, triple oiiect, aud the advance of engineering, 
bugir production advanced with a leap Piimitivo piocesses, such as jaggery or gui-makmg, 
which were general 100 jeais ago, have become obsolete except in some Eastern countries 
with special lUiarkets, such as India There it has been nobody’s concern to take any 
panicular interest m what is collectively a huge industry, and gur-makmg has been left as 
it was m the begiimiug except for the mtioduction of small non cattle mills which are usually 
mefficieuc, or, it set so as to bo elhcient, aie beyond the strength of the average cultivator’s 
bullocks to diivo them 

This IS not as it should bo, because lu India jaggeiy (gui) is the form m which by far 
the bulk of the sugar consumed is t iken 

A sugai department situated as indicated would also be m direct touch with the chief 
cane crushing factories of India which mako sugar from the cane and from gur 

With the conditions under which cane is grown, in India sugai factories working on 
inodorn lines can never be very large 

That being so, these factories woik at a disadvantage compared with large factories 
elsewhere, m that the small factory canuot afford to pay ior highly-trained Europeans, and 
trained men are not available to any extent among Indians 

To ham men, both foi sugar and gui-making, a small but complete augai-makiug plant 
should be laid down in which different piocesses and their working could be taught With 
this machiueiy all grades of men fiom the piospective tactoiy manager to departmental 
toremen could be given the knowledge ueoessary for them to cairy on the work of othei 
factories 

Along with the sugai factoiy there should be a distillery and a factory laboratory with 
accommodation foi students, a factory accounts department aud an engineer’s drawing othce 
with some room for students. 
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With tins arrangementj ad\ anced chemistry students who intended to specialise in the 
sugar industry could be trained as factory supeiintendents and inanagerSj and engineering 
students could be familial ised with sugar machinery 

"Eveiything about this faotoiy should be conducted as in a factory built to earn dividends 
so that the students may get the serious commeicial atmosphere and careful accounts should 
be kept of the cost of all operations 

Highei grade students during then course would be put through each department. 

This educational factoiv should preferably have enough land about it, under contiol, to 

glow its own cane or tbe'laiger part of it, and this land should also be used for experimental 
purposes 

0£ the land foi cane growing only a small aiea oi^ saVj 2<0 to 30 acies should ho per- 
manently under factory cultivacion The lemaindei, except for special woik, such as ratoon 
cropping, should, if possible, be aiianged so that after a cane crop it may be leased to culti- 
vators for three oi foui yeais foi ciops other than cane, coming back in rotation to the factory 
In this way the factory aiea would be kept lepresentative of cultivators’ lands in the 
neighbouihood 

The railed-in experimental farm in India, in time, tends to 
woiked up until it no longei resembles cultivatois’ lands The 
woik done on these lands as unpractical 

Costs of all operations on these lands should be carefully kept, also manure costs and 
costs of irrigation systems 

^ All cane should be weighed and irrigation water measured 

Records of rainfall, maximum and minimum temperatures, wet and dry thermometers and 
sunshine hours should also be kept and fiom all this much valuable information could be 
gamed 

Such a sugar factoiy and distillery would be largely self-suppoiting and the products 
should be sold, undei supei vision, by a reliable commercial firm inteiested m the aiticles to be 
sold 

All articles should bear the educational factoiy brand so that dealers and manufacturers 
would see what is tuined out and so be kept interested in the factory work 

Aftei the factory had started work, posts such as agncultural assistant, faotoiy 
Biperintendent, assistant engineei, factoiy chemist, foremen, etc, should be reserved foi 
students who had gone through their course satisfactorily and were waiting for outside 
employment These would be paid posts When a student had taken up outside employment 
he should be encouraged to retain some connection with sugar school so that he may keep his 
knowledge up-to-date and have his difficulties explained 

Such a factory would cover all mauufactuiing operations no matter whetliei raw gugais 
fiom cane oi palms, or cane oi palm juices were to be treated 

The opeiatious ace in all cases substantially the same. Apart fiom the educational side 
there should he a good laboratoiy, adapted for analytical woik, reseach and 'technological 
research, in connection with sugar (including agncultural matters) fermentation, and alcohol 
The laboratory section devoted to ferments could be adapted to work on cane diseases due to 
fuugi, 

Cane diseases in India have, so fax, been mostly confined to common diseases and can usu- 
ally be oveicome by suitable manuring, care in selecting cane setts for plantmg, and by elimi- 
nating cane varieties uusuited to a given climate Should occasion arise assistance in cane 
disease research could be obtamd fiom Pusa 

The work of the department should include advising and assisting sugar factories and 
lefineiies 

It should also deal with agncultuial matters connected with cane growing and experi- 
mental woik on new canes, together with mauuies and the methods of application, and, when 
any point has been determined in connection with cane or manures that it is desirable should 
be demonstrated generally these demonstiations should be carried out on village lands 

Should a system of manure advances to cultivators be evolved the department would 
assist in promoting it and in deteimining on suitable manures The proposals mean, with the 
eductional side, a lauly laige programme, but in India, more than other countries, is this 
neoessaiy 

In sugai-producmg conntiies wheie the industry is in the hands of trained and educated 
men the problem is simple From sugar journals they see what is being done elsewhere and 
can apply anything that they think may suit them As often as not they can investigate and 
rectify their own tionbles and for special work may have a central laboiatoiy oi experimental 
station 

They have capital and know manures and how to apply them. 

India IS at that stage when only a few sugar-cane growers or sugar factories do any 
experimental work and they would often be glad of assistance 

To carry on the work of a sugar department theie should be fiist, the Directoi , and it 
is important that the fiist Director should be a man who would introduce the right traditions 
into the depaitment 
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He should he a man who has had a training m chemistry and who has specialised in 
sugar He should know factory and lefineiy work thoroughly and have a knowledge of cane 
and its eultuation. 

By a training in chemistry is meant such a training as would ha/e enabled this man to 
take his place in any other industry requmng such a training had he deteimined to specialise 
otherwise than in sugar at the end of his school of chemistiy career 

Sugar schools are turning out what aie sometimes called “sugar chemists They are 
useful enough m factory routine for doing analyses of sugai and its products hut they aie"^ not 
chemists Chemistry cannot be divided into compartments and problems arise in sugar that 
require good chemists for their solution 

In a Diiector, Indian experience would he a decided advantage as the conditions aie ' 
different from those of other sugar-producing countries 

The Director should also have a knowledge of the .uethods of disposal of bye-products 
fiom sugar manufacture and be able to direct research both in sugar production and the 
treatment of bye-products 

In short, the man required should have factory and field experience based on a chemist’s 
tiaining and should possess knowledge of bacteria, yeasts, and allied fungi The latter should 
be included in the training of all chemists who specialise in sugar and particularly of those 
„who have to woik in cane growing countnes 

There should also bo an Assistant Director, preferably a chemist with some knowledge of 
factory work, but the latter is not essential 

Cnemisti'y should be his strong point The first duties of the Director and his assistant 
•would be to select and train an adequate stall to conduct the educational side of the depart- 
ment, under the supervrsion of the Director and assistant Directors, and conduct research and 
demonstration work There is already a sugar engineer in India He would be included in 
the department 

A Farm Superintendent would be necessary to supervise agricultural work and here again 
assistants would have to be trained foi experimental and outside demonstration work 

For outnde work they would require careful drilling on the factory lands that outside 
work might be correctly done 

A botanical section to a sugar department is necessary, but seedling cane work cannot be 
carried out in Northern India 

Such a section has already been established under Dr Barber in Southern India 

Though the botanical section and the centre of the proposed sugar department must he 
widely separated, so far as distance is concerned, it would be advantageous that they should 
work together in close co operation There* are points in which experience in Northern India 
would be useful to a cane experimental station in Southern India and the central department 
would have all the means of testing canes for milling qualities, juice peculiarilaes and 
such like 

Entomological research is important but this could probably all be undertaken at Pusa 
If so, it would be spending money needlessly to establish a section in a sugar department 

At first the duties of a sugar department would he largely educational Later, as the 
industrj developed tie education side might be made of less importance 

Sugar-vielding palms would also come within the scope of a sugar department and 
their cultivation might repay investigation It has been said that palmyra juices contain 
percentages of sugar varying from 11 per cent to 20 per cent but anything like 20 per cent 
I have never seen , still, vanations are worth investigating 

"What might prove to be the weak part of this scheme would possibly be the control of 
cane experimental work at a distance 

This might be got over by making a soil and climate survey and dividing the countiy 
into zones or representative areas 

In these areas having a sufficiently large cane cultivation, or which show prospects of 
increasing to a sufficient area, an experimental station dealing with cane might be eshiblished 
with a small but efficient gur plant 

Such a station would be under an agricultural assistant who would work undei the 
Diiector’s mstniotions When necessary an assistant chemist could be deputed to do 
an ilyses, and, with a carefully kept system of accounts, all necessaiy infoimation could « 

be obtained It is probable, that if gur manufacture and cane growing in the large cane 
areas of the North were conducted rationally and due attention given to markets, distiiets 
which now grow cane at a heavy cost might find it better to turn to other crops, so that a 
few of these isolated stations would serve to do all the work necessaiy 

This suggestion of putting the cane crop under one department might be consideied 
with regard to other crops Instead of agricultural departments spreading themselves over 
all sorts of crops why not specialise and create a cotton department, nee department, etc ? 

Throughout provinces duplicate work goes ou in all directions and men spread their energies 
too much to become really expert in any one branch unless they break away from th^ 
established system 


■) 
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With some re-irrangemeni: ifc might be done without undue increase of stair and should 
lesulfc in incieased efficiency 


Witness No 171 

Mil C T AjibitB; Mlsm Anihlei ^ Co , Managing Agents, Amhlei’s Slate and Stone Co, 

Ltd , Lliaihara, 

Wkitten evidence - 

V 

<2 1 — Aly own eTponence has been, in connection with the slate company now woiled 
foi many years, failure to obtain needful outlay from any of the Calcutta banksj who 
decline to do any business with mofussil concei us or to accept as security a hen on slate 
stocks, maehineiy oi landed secuiity, goodwill, etc This is a concern of many years-’ 
standing and established solvency, the mateml woiked is unaffected by exposure and is not 
subject to any fluctuations in value, the selling ia<^es being S\ed by myself, and there is no 
competition as the only othei slate coucein IS in the far north-west and the heavy freight 
chaiges limit the area of then woikmg ^ 

I keep accounts with the Alliance Bank of Simla, my drawings being covered by long 
term fixed deposits m then custody — their own p iper It is a limited company and they 
will not idvance against the scrip though accounts filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies show 10 to 15 per cent pioht on a H2,00,000 capital. 

Unless a company is floated by a Calcutta agency house, banks Will not advance 
against its sciips I hare no use foi an agency house and am not disposed to pay commission, 
etc , as I trade duect with the users of the mateml foi cash and local delivery and so have - 
no had debts 

The other slate companv had for its diiectoi the manager of the Punjab bank now 
amalgamated with the Alliance B ink of Simla, Limited, which financed it in its early days till 
it had prospered to such an extent as not to need advances , it has now a laige reserve to draw 
upon The oiigmal shares of ftlOO each aie now valued at B235 and for some years past 
the compan '7 have been paying 22 per cent dividends 

If similar conditions existed for my slate business, it would have greatly helped me to 
expand my output and meet a demand that has been and is in excess of it 

Q 2 — The souices fiora which capital is obtained for industiial enterprises m the 
mofussil are Indian bauLeis but their lates of luteiest aie veiy high and unless good profits 
ace immediately made it is a haid struggle foi existence, and in some cases dismal failure 
results Presidency Banks will not finance oi accept moitgages on lauded pioperty except 
on Calcutta property 

Q 3 — Coal companies and to a less extent tea gardens, for want of labour geneially, 

Q 1 —One instance of useful Government aid was the present Bengal Iron and Ste^l 
Company, Limited The original company failed and the Government took it over and 
put it ill ohaige of an Austrian engineer, Rittei von Sihwatz, who developed the 
working m pig iron, cast non pipes and mains, and East Indian Railway standaid iron 
sleepers A company was formed, with a guarantee from Gov^ment to purchase a speci- 
fied quantity every year Of its piesent successf il operations I have no need to speak 
Another instance is that of the Darjeding-IIimalayan Railway, by a subsidy 

Q 5 — Suh-pai igiapbs (2), (i), (6) and (7) According to special needs 

Of (2) theie is the example just given of the Darjeelmg-IIimalayan Railway and to 
lestiam foieign competition 

(4) Loans at faiily low inteiest, not without 

(6) Piovision of shaie capital would mateiially help me m my own case 

(7} A dnection to engineers to puichase locally in piofeience to impoiting the same 
mateiial oi substitutes for their lequiieraents No other guarantee necessary 

Q 6 — The contiol should be on the lines m force for guaranteed railways wuth access 
to accounts 

Q 7 I do not know of any pioneer factoiies mn either dnectly or indirectly by 
Government 

Q 8 7— To start pioneer factoiies, piopei working conditions should be established, and 
for working mines or quariies long teim leases should he seemed with a minimum rent oi 
royalty for the first term of years, with option to the lessee to continue on at a ceitain defined 
luciease in the oiiginal lease , the shortest teim for such mining oi quarrying lease should be 
50 yeais in two teims say of 25 years each, the first term on the lowei rate, and the second at 
an enhanced late, with option to the lessee to surrender the lease at any time at short notice if 
the working fiom any cause is unprofitable 

Such pioneer factories should be handed over to private capitalists or companies at such a 
stage os was done in the case of the Bengal Iron and Steel Company, Limited^ referred to above,, 
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Q 9 — All concerns aie hampered by heavy contributions to managing agencies, who Fmancuig agcnciea, 
in many cases have no technical knowledge Unless a business makes a good piogress in 
spite of this heavy handicap, many cannot sustam the burden and the company’s shares go 
down in value 

Q 10 — New mofussil banking agencies could lender assistance in financing local 
concerns at a moderate rate of interest and dealing with secunty offered as was for the ICangra 
V alley Slate Company, Limited, by the Pun]ab bank 

Q 11 — I do not know of any industry de. eloped or assisted by the foimaiion of co- Co operative 
operative societies The co-opeiative societies deal entirely with agiieultuial woik and societies 
have had a fair measure of success on their present lines hut aie not in a position to deal 
with industrial concerns on banking lines 

Q 13 — Necessary safeguards to prevent this ocenmng The assistance given should Inmitof Government 
be rendered to develop an industry and no more, it should then be able to cairy on unaided assistance 

Q 14 — Government is dnectly concerned in developing local industues and should 
take into account the heavy land freights as eompaied with sea freights This diffeience 
must be compensated for to prevent external trade swampmg the local industries by dumping 
down cheap infeiioi goods at rates that would be impossible to compete against even with 
cheap Indian labour It will take time before machmeiy to lessen cost of pioduction can be 
set up Undei these ciiCumstances it will lequno all the aid Government can give and any 
qaestion of limitation should not be now dealt with until a good start is made, which will 
not be in the immediate future 

(Ifbie — Jf'iiness did not give oral evidence ) 
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Mu E. L B Gliaii nan, European Jute Dealeid Aisoeiatton, Calcntta 

WuiTTBN Evidence 
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Qs 1, 2 and 3 — Consideiation must be given to entei puses other than those in Calcutta Capital 
The supply of ]ute to jute mills, wheat to floui mills, etc ,i3an essential pait of the industiy 
A gieat deal of the capital used lu financing the mavketing of these raw pioducts is fiom nou- 
European sources The handling, baling, etc , of loose and baled jute is laigelv financed from 
non-Euiopean souioes Amongst the difiioulties to be noted is the slow return of this capital 
fiom the interior owing to hoaiding, and the necessity for large movements of specie until 
glowers are willing to accept notes or begin to understand the cheque system 

Q 9 — The seed industry should be amongst the pioneering woik of Government Pioneei factories 

policy should be giadual relinquishment, as was done in the case of the Aligaih daily, but 
there should be Government supervision for a number of j ears to insure that the business is 
being run on sound lines, as distinct from purely profit-earning lines 

Qe 11 and 12 — ^There has been an extension both in pioduotion and consumption of operative 
imports by this agency While the ryot saw only debt ahead of bun his outturn uas limited societies 
to necessity Oneg free, a laiger outturn follows under the stimulus of wealth, with a widei 
demand for what to him have hitherto been luxuries — e g , salt, cigarettes, woollen goods, etc 

Q 22 — Eesearob should be made regarding an extended use for lesouices— e g , jute can be gg^gaioh alnoad 
made to leplace cotton, wool, etc lu many special trades 

Q 25 — These are lequiied As an agricultural country moie intensive faiming is required 
Tins is onlv possible by diverting animal manure hack to soil This postulates a cheap smoke- puqjoeca 
less fuel to“ieplace manure 

Q 31 —These should be appointed They should be business men with as wide a knowledge lapiescnta 
as possible of Indian imports and exports They will be necessary if any system of contiol lives 
o£ espoits IS decided on aftei the Wai It is jinwise to define duties beyond the fuinishiug, 
collecting and tabulating of all commeicial data, lepoiting on maikets, contiacts, etc , and 
bringing possible buyers and sellers in touch with each other 

Q 39 — Banlang facilities should be incieased, so far as the mofussil is concerned, by the Banlnng facilities, 
development of co-operative societies into local banks The piesent object is to give loans, 
and receive deposits The largei object to he kept in view is the creation of current accounts 
with a view to minimising the iisk and loss of hoarding 

n 41 —Wheieland is undei the Couit of Wards, even where a co-sharer is willing to give Land policy 
a peimanent lease, the olficei under the Court of Ward refuses This is had pobey since t e 
taking up of land foi marketing produce is for the peimanent benefit of tbe estate 

As a geneial pioposition all land law should be simplified especially as regards partition 
of Hindu estates The law as it at piesent stands makes the acquisition of land even wnere 
the sellei is willing to sell, difiicult, tedious and expensive 

Q 42 — The system of gianting surplus lailway lands foi pioneei industries is beneficial 
both to the lailways and to the pioneeimg individun's oi firms The leases aie, however, only 
granted fiom j ear to year without fixitj of tenure Tenures should be given for a fixed term 
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o£ years ■svifh power to raise to neighbouring values at the end o£ the period Lessees should 
have power to acquire outright at a fixed basis at same period 

Q 63 — Apropos oi the activities o£ the Department o£ Agriculture and the recent 
efforts to get into closer touch with the fiims in the jute industry as also to take £uller advant- 
age of their willingness to help, steady development on these lines should be urged. Puller 
research is required into such processes as retting the fibre, effects of moisture, etc A great 
deterioration of fibre and actual loss in jute is caused by haphazard methods of steeping A 
careful study of this problem by Government might very much minimise these factors, say by 
the provision of suitable steeping tanks, etc Imperial departments are preferable to local 
and provincial and funds should come from Impenal resources 

Q 82 — The statistics were formerly published in too voluminous a foim foi geneial 
trade purposes Uecontly they have been moio specialised for the jute trade and theie 
has been, manifested a more earnest desire to get at the figures lequired by the trade 
Further developments on these lines is desirable , arrangements might be made tint any 
statistics required by a paiticular trade can be supplied on payment Such statistics, e y , as 
the monthly imports of jute into Calcutta and exports from Cilcutta might with advantage 
be supplied by the Department of Statistics if it is willing to issue them in the forms which 
the trade find most useful The same remarks generally apply to commercial intelligence 
and the “Indian Trade Journal A. change m attitude is indicated In place of publishing 
matter in the forms selected by Government an effort is necessaiy to ascertain m what forms 
infoimation is most useful to the various trades and an endeavour should be made to supply 
the demand 

Q 91 — ^It is held by many that the adulteration of jute by water should he penalised 
So far a working proposition has not been evolved but it is certainly in the interests of the 
trade that this should not be lost sight of 

Q 96 — This queotion should be strongly pressed in the afSimative 

Q 97 — This question veiy deeply affects the jnte tiade 
(a) Roads are an urgent necessity 
(i) Riveis are being allowed to deteriorate, 

(c) Rail facilities are inadequate 


Q 98 — The question of enforced freighting of goods by higher rated loutes icqmies to 
be dealt with For example, jute from Mymensingh to Calcutta can at present be freighted 
by three routes, 

ttft Naraingunge and Khulna, 

Vf^ Juggernathgunge and Goalundo, 
vt(i Fulchari and Sara 


All rates should either he made equal or when booking is suspended or cm tailed in any 
way by the cheapest route, booking at the same lata by an alternative route should he 
compulsory The present system makes it an advantage to the railway to give reduced 
carnage facihties by the cheapest routes 

The question of alteration of rates also requiies attention. A minimum notice of any 
enhancement of freights should be compulsory 

The question of tiaders tickets should also receive attention Wheia films or individuals 
hook large quantities of goods by rad, facilities for visiting and inspecting blanches or 
despatching centres should be gi anted 

Q, 99 — The most pressing need for the jute tiade is the extension of the broad gauge to 
Siligun 

Q 100 — Geneially this Association would support any representation of the steamer 
companies regarding Bengal and Assam watei ways in this connection as benefiting the jute 
trade 

Senerol, ^ 119 —The Association on bioad lines believes that a larger share of the tiade in jute 

can be carried on with advantage within the Bntish\ Empire It would support any workable 
scheme which would tend to reduce the manufacture of jute outside the British Empire 
especially in enemy •countries provided it could be ascertained that the decrease in the demand 
for the raw mateiial fiom these outside countries would be made good by the increased 
demand foi Bntish made manufactured goods 


Oral Evidencd, Sth January 1917, 

Trendent Q In answer to questions 1 to 3 you say that the handling and haling of jute 
is financed by non- European sources? What do yon mean by non-European sources ? — A 
Indian sources 

Q In what way is it financed ? — A The Mar waii bankers to a large'extent and the Bengali 
arathdais also provide a large portion of the funds -which are necessary *for handling jute up- 

conntrv ° “ ' 
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1 These are the people thiifc complain that the slow return of this monoy is> duo to 

hoarding?-.-/ Wo hear complaints and theie is no doubt that the into trade is tho biirueat 
culprit in that i\ay, in Bengal ” 

Q Do you think that some of thisnill[disippear as peoplo realise tho value of using 
cheques and paper money? — I I think it will, bub it will be i very slow process 

Q There IS no other way of financing thiough any local hanks or hranches of biu!.^? 

— A The thing that has occurred to me in this connection is that the co-operativo societies 
might go a step further and teach the people the value of leaving money with them instead of 
hoarding it and burying it m the giound 

Q Do you thiuk that the real difiioultj is want of confidence and that peoplo need to ho 
educated ? — J I think the man up-couutiy does not want it to be known that ho has mone^ 

He does not like that idea 

Q Do you think it is due to some form of neivouoness ? — J That is so ' 

Q Have you noticed any appreciable increase of hoarding m consequence of failure of tho 
swadeshi companies ? — A I do not think so but I thmkthat hoarding m Bengal has appreciably 
increased since the beginning of the War 

Q Oa account of a vague fear as to tho war conditions ? — A I think it has been duo 
principally to the fact that theie has not been the same opportunity given to tho ryot and tho 
man up country to send money back to C ilcutta by the purchase of goods It was most marked 
in 19 Id to notice the way in which the native up country was beginning to indulge in luxuries 
He was buying woollen goods which he had never thought 'of before Ho was buying cheap 
German walking sticks and such things simply because he had tho money and did not know 
what to do with it The lesulb was that the money- came back to us eventually here 
He bought corrugated iron in very large quantities using it in place of thatch All 
these things that he was buying had to be paid foi in Calcutta and therefore tho 
money we sent for ]ute was being returned to us Since tho Wai there has not been that 
opportunity He has not had the oppoitumtv to buy 

Q Yon think that this 13 a distinct lesult of the Wir ? — 'A It is only since the Wai that 
this has occurred The lyot would buy the goods still but theie are less goods for him to buy 
and he is now hoarding more than ever 

Q Is it not a more satisfactory way to see his money put m some bank where it could bo 
used in a satisfactoiy way ?—A At the pieseut stage I am inclined to argue tho other way I 
think myself that at the present stage it would pay the jute tiade to educate the ryot and tuo 
man who deals in ]ute to become more luAmious because as he acquires these tastes for 
"luxuries,” as ho calls them, ho would be induced to grolv more jute to jiay moio atteulioii to 
hiseiops We will get a laiger jute ciop, a much bettei lesult fiom the laud than we are 
getting at tho piesent moment Later on it might bo bad but at tho pi esent stage it might 
bo good I think wo can give the lyot a taste foi luxuiy quicker than a sense of security in a 
bank 

Q Assuming that this is a coirect conclusion, how are we to take action on youi sugges- 
tion — I I think you cannot certainly do anything until the teimiuatiou of the War, because 
you would not be able to bung in the necessary goods Alter the War is ovti and imports 
^le again free, it might be possible, thiough these eo-opeiative societies, which are tho only 
agency we have at the present moment foi getting neai him, to provide displays of goods 
and give him an idea of how to spend the money, in other woids, to do for him what the largo 
shop does for the European 

Q Are the co operative societies doing anything by way of propagating and distubuting 
information that will open up the mind of the ryot ’— ./ I think to a certain extent they are 
I saw a note in the annual report of the Eibie Expeit about some woik that they were doing, 
and which was outside of their ordinary work, rn the waj of helping the ryot and I dare say 
they could do moie under stimulus I think myself that we could do a certain amount if 
Government asked us to We could in many places up-country give displajsof goods and 
gO on We have done that to a limited extent in the way of providing food shops 

Q Government could not ask you unless it pays you and you would not do it if it does 
not pay?—^ I think we want encouiaging Last jear we were asked by tho Agricultural 
Department to help them in some of their experiments and when they indicated their desire 
we did it, 

Q That IS quite a different mattei from encouraging peoplo to buy walking sticks and 
gramophones? — A So long as the trade is encouraged we might even do that We want 
Government to ask ns to help I think the Mafwari will eventually do it because he is the man 
that looks after that sort of thing •* 

Q What seed industry do a on lefei to ? — A The improvement of, tho seed for jute and 
distribution of it. 

Q Is that not being dona by the Agiicultural Department ?— -I They have done a 
ccitain amount They agree that more could be done Snob a thing could be done better, I 
believe, jointly with us than by the department alone 

Q Speaking of trade repiesentatives you say that they will be neccasary if anj system of 
control of exports is decided on after the War Had you in mind the possibility of any kind 
, K. Z 
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o£ fiscal control being adopteJj foi as ono knows i£ you ouco mtorfeio with tlio natiu il course 
of trade you have to provide artificial means for discoveimg rapidly uid promptly the effect 
of any change in fiaoal policy?— J That is so and 1 h id ilso iiioto piiticululy m mind the 
difliculty w hich we bad discussed in the event of it being thought idvia ible ittoi the A\ ai to 
give ineteience to neutials and allies as against eiieiiiy countiics 

Q In yoiu auswei to question 08 you icfei to the fact that lailways have i tempt itiou to 
provide insuihciont accominod ition by the clie ipc'bt routo so is to fovco tiansport to tike the 
nioie expensive lOute You do not mean that tho I'l istein Bengal Stito lladuay irlihcially 
goes out of tho way to provide insuiiicicnt accominod ition ? — ,t On one OcC isiou they did in J 
wo stiongly protested but is a mattci of fact duiuig the last two j'can spe iking foi tho jute 
tiado generally wo have been getting on very much better with the riilways They bivc been 
more willing to meet and assist us 

Q In a matter of this kind we might kivc it conlideiitly to your issociitioii to bring the 
matter to the notice of tho laihv ly itself, oi it ncccsbaiy to the 11 iilw ly Bond, ind prcsaimibly 
they will be willing to help In a case of this kind it might not ba adv mtageous for tho 
railway to forco you to go to the moro oxpcusivo routo bccauso in effect the riilw ly company 
would bo reducing their own tralbc ? — / I think ill the sauio it would bo an ulvautigetohrvo 
from this Commissj,on an expression of opinion that tho railways no more or Icoj to In Ip tndo 
and not to hinder it I think that individiul cases might bo deilt with by an assuciition, 
but 1 think tint this Cotnmissiou might 111 ikc it clear tint tho 1 ulvvav IS not i piiicly proht- 
eaining couccin and that tbo railways ought to go further than that lud issist in the develop- 
ment of tho country They should bo content totikoau increased prolit iii liter ycais 
ratlici than an immediate profit to tho'Iletrnncut of trade 

J/r G H Low — Q Wbcio do these Marwans who financo tiic jiite tndo up to a certain 
point get then money ? — J. It represents accumulated prohts ovei i very laige uumher of 
years 

<2 Don’t tlioy ultimately get a good deal of fiu mco fioni tho baul>s» m C ilcutt i’ — / I 
think it IS a very veiy small proportion The tendency is rither the othei vv ly When tho 
banks get into tiouble they di iw monoy out of the local ba? mrs 
0, By inoieasing then late of mtcicst? — / Yco 

Q Tho co-operative societies do not use the money all tho year louuil but only in certain 
seasons ? — J Th it is so, I boliovo 

Q Do you know what time of tho year? — i Attoi the maikolmg of tho ciop ind hoforo 
the commoucGinont of tho next seed time 

<3 Is that the time when their monoy would bo useful to the julc tndo? — J It might 
bo utilised in financing those imports of which I spoke They could bo utilibed in that w ly 

Q I suppose you conteinplato a piroviucial bank holding a good deal of funds so as to bo 
able to deal with them when wanted by these co-opeiativo fcocictiOb ? — A Th’t vvould 
undoubtedly bo a good sohoino I cannot say I havo thought of it 

Q At present as you know the central and district banks mvito locil deposits and so 
far they havo an educativo effect But they do not m iko tho mouoy a\ ail vblo foi other piurposes 
than CO operative societies It vvould bo easy to mako co operative money av iilablo for 
ordmaiy tiado and industry? — A Not it tho pucsoat stage but I think it would como m duo 
course 

Q Do you thiuk that the co-onerativo society is educative, teaching tho peopile thrift and 
up to date ideas t—A 1 thmk so 

0, Ilave you any views on tho subject of tho jiito markets Do yon know it tho ryot up- 
country gets a fair prioo for his jute or whethei too much is being taken by the muldlorn in ? — 
A On that point theie is no doubt vvhatovei that tho lyot has got his full sbaie of the paces 
paid for jute 

Q It was said that the difference between what tho ryot got and vvhat the jute vv is sold 
foi in the Calcutta maiket was so much, but no attempt vvis made to inalyso how much vv is 
profit and how much vvis cost of tianspoit? — 1 I thiulc there is no articlo inarketcil re illy on 
a less maigiii of jirofit piopoitionately than jute Speaking fiom oiii own expoiienoe I should 
say that the actual maigiu between the amount paid by tho man who buys up-country' and 
eventually sells in Calcutta works out at not over 1 uinas a mauud fiom which ho has to pay 
charges of establishment and so on That isd annas on an article costing HIO which, 1 think, 
is a very small maigm of piofit 

Q Another point is that it passes through seveial othei hands bofoic it gets to that man 
and IS it not a fact that thoio is an incieasiug tendency for the mills to buy jiito diiect from 
the lyot —A That, I think, the tiado has dono less than it used to Tho pioiioitioii is un- 
doubtedly less than it was some yeais ago 

Q I have had it said to me than tho mills esjieci illy in tho noilh of Cilcutta actually 
buy the jute fioii tho ryots themselves Would you suppoit that stitomoiit? These 
lyots who grow tho jute for the mills bung tho jute themselves ? — A TJi it is (luito coucct, 
but the proportion is inhuitesimal 

Q It does not show any signs of uicieasing ? — A No 
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Q Have you conBideied the idea o£ co operative “ale of ]ute by the lyots ? — A No I 
lo not think it is possible 

Q Supposing a number of lyots put up three oi four bundled maunds between them, 
rould it be posbible foi them to sort and giaae it themselves ? — A Impossible 

Q You think they have not got sufficient technical skill to make light selections? — A 
Hhey would have no knowledge of what the mill^s leguuements ueie In any case the (quantity 
hat the ryot could bung would be so tiifling 

Q Supposing ) ouhave got a number of lyots co-operatmg together to put up a marketable 
itiole ? — A At one timemi the Jessore and Khulna distiicts it was common for a number of 
yots when they could not sell otherwise to put then jute lu a boat and come down by water 
0 Calcutta and hand it ovei here foi sale Since we have pushed up into those districts they 
eiy much prefer to sell to us direct lu the district 

Q lu other provinces with articles less difficult to deal with than jute a substantial amount 
.as been collected and maiLeteJ Is it not the case that people in Bengal especially in a veiy 
aghlv organised tiade like jute in contact with a very unoiganised community hke the 
leno-al ryots is lathei inclined to pitch then standard too low? A I do not myself see how 
he rj ot 01 e\ en a number of lyots joining togethei aie going to get any very great advantage 
ut of coming to us direct oi through a co-opeiative society 1 believe myself that he would 
e able to market his pioduce just as well under the piesent system 

Q Would you 01 the members of youi Association be prepaied to give tbe system a 
uaP— J We would be quite willing to try it 

Q You speak of tbe desirability of making Goieinment statistics more useful and you 
lake a suo-o-estion about the figmes of monthly imports of jute and exports from Calcutta Is 
“it pSerSm “otviofm 0. A. Eeug.l Ctomb.. «t t.* .v.. tWt 

lonthlv record and is now making it „ ^ o 

q' Since when J They have been doing it for quite a numbei of years— foi the past 8 

1 9 yeais, 1 think , T,r l 

0 Is there anything gained by Goieinment doing it as well’— A sugpstion was 

hat the Government mi|ht “ ^ ^ staLtics wluchTe "atVesent 

) anybody They issue them in a form which is of no use to us , 

.Sa ™ .pd .o,ia i. 

Q Does lb luclude tbe i.iilway and nvet-botae trade?— 1 ^ 
re do loew tbat as a mattei o£ £att these ippab tra^e circle eaciudes mills 

aantity of jute which comes into the Calcu Tmlk of the juts which comes m 

p the river and down tbe river Since these mills take the bulk or rne j 

le figure given is no use at all Association ^~~A What 

Q. Are not those things repiesented from fio-nres ^ourselves I think an exchange 

e generally do is to make an arrangement to get be bguies 
c views beLeen the depai tment and ourselves would remove a lot ox an 

Pm,*.? -e I. the Dirootoi-Goaeial .£ Coromoioial lalelligoaco evei a mombor of tb. 

hamber of Commeice ? — A I do not think so , , o i T tbmk so 

Q Tbe trade geoerallybavoconlldeiioe in the Chamber B gatos .. , , ,, 

s„F E s-.rf-e 

batistics Department ? X uamstaking The Depaifcment of Statistics 

ley should not do so It is only a question ot painstaking i- 

ould undoubtedly take the pains oolleet the statistics and supply 

Mr G S low -Q efi sfahsties in the strict sense of the 

rruies The Department of Statistics does J'® ® je I think this is a 

Old It compiles the statistics that ^ / Objected to ^ as nnsatuffictory or 

nut to xememher when certam statemeu^^^ Director of 


Old 


nut to xememher when certam , , •’j^^tion at once The Director ot 

laccurate In cases like this yom Assoeia ^ ^ther hand if we weie closer in 

fcatictics cannot do that’— A i ttlc difficulties could he talked out and got over 

,uch w ith the Director I dare say that a^“l® y purposes If they were hauded ovei 

t the same time ®^tistics are nou kept for ^ P P ,^ould he an 

, the Department of Statistics they would be avaiiaoie y 

Ivantage to the xvhole country + a sneciahst foi each natural group of 

P,esideni-Q The ideal condition isto b^e a specialist 

Tuies?— A That would he impossible m practice bv the different assooia- 

Mr.G E how — Q. It Portion oi the trade which the 

ons aie what you may call partial They ® 1^5, ].now something else there is a 

■Boeiation is diiectly interested began that has been found to be 

ifflculty fiom the Goveinment pomt otview 
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the case by the Govermneat of India The Directoi of Statistics would he useful if ho could 
o'et iwo"sets of figuies compiled on a common basis, which is not being done at present’ — J 
That IS so That is a case of mutual help) with direct gain to both 

Q A good deal may be done by discussion of the position between the associations and 
theDiiectoi of Statistics ?—yl If the Director wciea member of the Gljambcr of Commeico 
he would be constantly in touch with the association and that would be a diicct advantage 

Q ‘With reference to what you say about the laigei puto ti ide within the British Empire 
do you think that if you restricted expoits of pute to Eurojjean powers that substitutes might 
be encouiaged ?— J Theie would bo such a tendency even with i faiily big tariff against her 
I think it probable Germany would continue to buy raw ]ute. Her textiles are a necessity 

Q Do you think that fibre pulpi is likely to get cheaper ? — -i I should think not So fa'^ 
as one can judge at the picsent moment, so long as we aio able to turn out tho requisite amount 
of jute heie in Bengal under Its 10, I think w o can control tho trade of tho world I mean 
Ks 10 per maund landed hero in Calcutta ind Its 50 per bale f o b foi export 

Q If the Central European poweis make substitutes they would mji.e it at a loss? — J 
I believe so 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malavt^a — Q How many jnto mills are there here ’ — A I think 
about 40, but I am not sure 

Q How many moie would vou lequue to mauufactuie the icst of tho jute that jou 
export? — A Out of a total crop of about bO lakhs of bales tho piescnt mills will consume some 
60 lakhs In ordei to coiei the whole juto crop j on would reqinio another dd^ percent 

Q You have no doubt that jou can find a maiLet foi all the juto that you would manu- 
facture? — A So long as freight is available tbeie would bo a market foi evcij bale 

<2 Even if substitutes are found, the natuial advantages which j on hue will probably 
enable you to hold your own against aitificial substitutes? — 7 I think so ^ 

Q You say that youi Assocution would support auv workable scheme which would tend 
to inciease the mauufactuie of jute inside the British Lmpiua pioiided it could be ascertained 
that tho deciease in the denund for tho raw mateiial fiom these ontsidc countries would bo 
made good by the increased demand foi British made manufactured goods Why should this 
be necessary if you can find a maiket foi cveiy hale that you can make? — A I do not think wo 
should commit ourselves to a propiosition for ali time It is always possible that some day or 
another some country might hud a cheaper substitute Theio is no chance of that at the 
present moment but one novel knows what may hapipcn in tho future 

Q You would not to a\cit that contingency let enemy countries enjoy a shire of tie 
trade ?—A I would legislate when tho time came 

Q And if necessaiv you would piiotcet youi own ludustiy by other means? — A In any 
way that was necessary 

Q You do not think there is any dilhculty iii manufacturing tho entiie raw matciial in this 
country It is only a question of suppilying inoio mills ? — A I do not think it could all bo 
mauufaotuied m this country I was talking ot ti ido within the Biitish Empuo There are 
a large number of uses foi the fibie which cannot bo mot by this countiy at tho pieseut stage 

Q Eoi instance ? — A In Dundee, foi instance, they turn out all sorts of beautiful carpet 
trom jute Austria befoie the Wai was turning out tapestries and nmseiy curtains and 
hangings I do not think that at tho pieseut moment we could do that with advantage here. 
But I am quite certain that inside the Biitish Emp)ire it could bo done 

Q Do you know of any pilace inside the Biitish Empire whcio this is being done ? — A In 
Dundee they aie undoubtedly turning out very beautiful caipets out of juto In Italy I saw 
wall papei which had been made by the Italian mills and they’ li id been veiy beautifully 
turned out It is only a question of giving attention to tbo dyeing pait The manufacturing 
would offer no difficulties It is the turning out of the finished product, 

Q Does not your Association look foiw,ud to the time when you will do that heie instead 
of sending the jute to Dundee ? — A Oui Association really deals only w'lth the raw material 
although we_^know the manufacturing side of it It is quite possible m time to do this here, 
but it requires very highly skilled labour, and it also requires special chemicals foi dyeing and 
bleaching which at present aio not available heie 

Q What propoition of the jute would be used for manufacturing specialities? — A I 
should think that befoie the War probably from 10 to 15 pei cent was being used ioi purposes 
outside the ordinaiy caiiying trade of the world i 

Q 10 to 15 pei cent of the quantity exported? — 1 Piobably 20 to 25 pei cent of the 
quantity expoited 

Q Excepting that could you manufacture the lest of it in India without trouble ? — A I 
think myself that there aie local lequiiemcnts m Gieat Biitiiu which it would pay veiy much 
better to make there What qiays India is the large o^der for a particulaily uniform typo 
of production and not specialities It has not paid us to male specialities 

Q Is youi Association entirely composed of European jute dealeis ? — A Yes 

Q You siy that consideration must he given to enterpiises other than those in Calcutta. 
Do they not receive sufiicient accommodation at present ? — A I merely suggested that m 
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considermg the question of capital it -was neeessaiy to remember that there are enterprises 
outside Calcutta Very largqjjuantities of capital arc used outside of Calcutta 

Q Has theie been any i^ufficiency of accommodation for these enterprises ?—^ Not with 

reference to the jute trade Wo have had ample funds for jute enterpiises in Bengal 

XI. , co-operative societies should he developed into local banks Don’t you 

think that vou want a provincial banbj a larger^nnd a more central hank?— Undoubtedly 

you want a larger bank ■' 

Q What would you wish that hank to advance money on ?— yi I am afraid I have not 
given any consideration to the subject 

Q In answei to question 41 you say ‘ It is bad policv since the taking up of land for 
maiketing produce is for the permanent boneQt of tho estate ’ Do you lack facilities for maiket- 
ing produce? — 1 I was talking there purely from the Association’s point of view We find 
that it IS very difiicult when we are opening up places up-coiiniiy to get a permanent lease, no 
matter what we are willing to pay One hesitates to put down the best type of buildin ‘ 
such a case 


in 


Q You mean for godowns — A For assorting premises, for thepressmg and haling of jute 
If u e had a permanent title and know than oui teiiure w as fixed, we could put down a better type 
of building In the Court of Wards, it is immaterial what you are willing to pay They 
simply will not give you a permanent lease 

Q You suggest that adulteration of jute by water should be penalised You would 
require to penalise many other things if you staited on this course^ — A My own personal 
opinion IS that it is impossible to evolve a practical scheme 

Q lie railways, is no notice given of the enhancement of freight — A The other'day the 
Assam-Bengal Eailway enhanced lates without the slightest notice 

Q Did you make any representation? — A We did and were met at once It would 
however be an advantage if some arrangement could he made by which the rates could only be 
altered after duo notice to the trade Such notice gives time for discussion whether the 
enhancement would act as a detriment to the tiade or not 

Q nave you made any representation to the Eailway Board? — A. We have not done 
so as to the general principle, 

Q You speak of traders’ tickets, what are they ? — A In view of what the railway position 
generally is at present, I do not think it is worthwhile urging the matter I bad the idea of 
something that they do at homo in oidei to give special facilities to traders foi inspection, etc 
of branches There is no doubt that it would be an advantage but it is a trifling point really 

Sir F H Scewari — <3 What pi oportion of the capital used in the jute trade is ncii- 
European? — A In the eailiei stages I should say about 80 per cent, that is, befoie the jute 
comes to the up-country station where it is dealt with After that I should eonsidei that 50 
to 60 per cent is still non-Euiopean 

Q Is that all in specie ? — A Ail in specie except in one distiict wheie we have begun to 
use notes It is veiy difficult to get the people to accept anything except rupees 

Q It is a matter in which impiovement must come giadually ? — A I think so 

Q With regard to what you say m answer to question 100 regarding steamship companies 
and tho watenvays, is your Association represented on the Inland Waterways Board ? — A No 
We are not 

Q Are you consulted at all with refeience to these questions? — A We have now a 
promise that we will be consulted, whenever any special points come up, such as the budging of 
an important wateru ay 

Q Do you think that tho demands of the steampship companies are sometimes a littlo 
unreasonable ? — A I would answer tho question if I may in tho othei way by saying that 
undoubtedly in the past the railwiys have been allowed to do things which they had no 
business to One of the most glaring cases is the Akhamah-Ashuganj extension of the Assam 
Bengal Eailuay wheie they have been allowed to cross the iiver Teesta by means of a low 
bridge which practically stopped the whole of the boat traffic on that most important iivei 

Q And it was an existing boat traffic ? — A It nad been in existence for years before and 
the real object was to divert the traffic on to tho railway and so kill the boat traffic 

Q Can yon suggest any other possible eenties in the British Empire for the jute industry 
besides Calcutta and Dundee? — A I certainly think they are the two best I do nob think 
that there is any doubt that with the growth of population tho manufacture could be carried on 
in Australia and elsewhere It is only a question of labour 

Hon^hle Str Fazulbhoy Currimhhoy — Q Are the members of your Association exportins 
or consumers? — A We are neither We are simply dealers, merchants who buy jute in the 
mofussil and then sell it in Calcutta Oui Association represents this branch of the trade 

Q They have their own presses ? — A Yes, in the mtenor 

Q How many presses belong to Europeans and how many to Indians ^ A As a matter 
of fact all the sellmg in Calcutta is done through Europeans through membeis of our ikssocia- 
tion and while the Association does uot actually control the whole of the np-countiy part they 
actually ait as agentrfor practically the whole of the up-country business, 
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Q They buy up cotintiy and then they sell it to the mills ? — A There uie two diffeient 
■parts of the business repiesented m our Association One is people like ourselves who have our 
own agents up-country and sell into to the nulls and pucca baleis heie The othei is the broker 
or agent who lepresents the native up country He does not actually do the haling 

Q Aie the European dealeis who sell to the mills financed by the hanks here? — A They 
are 

Q Has the Bank of Bengal any branches up-countiy foi financing? — A They have. 

Q How many? — A In the ]ute districts they have 6 oi 7 
Q The financing is all light? — A Theie is no difficulty as regards financing 
Q The up-countiy puichases aio mostly financed by Indians ? — A Yesj 80 per cent of 
the finance is done by the natives 

Q How IS the jute sold, is it biought to a maiket place by [the ryots oi do they sell it m 
lots to some middleman ’—A The custom vanes largely according to the district In some 
places the Bepan goes to theiyotb' houses and buys oi.e oi two mamidB and so on till be fills his 
boat and then he brings it in In other pait as in Northero Bengal the lyot takes it in his 
cart and brings it to the maiket place 

Q, Do the cultivators get any news fiom the big jute centies whethei the jute prices are 
up or down? — A Oui expenence is that when there is a use they know it as soon as we do 
When there is a fall they profess ignorance about it for a month 

Q With leference to what you say in answer to question 110, suppose theio is an export 
duty 01 something of that kind and that the jute was lestiicted to the British EmpiiCj don^t 
you think that a country like America will be able to substitute cotton and that consequently 
the jute trade will go down ? — A The price of cotton is so high that they could not do so foi 
some time to come It would be a question of what the export duty was 

Q, But India will not be able to consume all the jute ? — A I think we could always jrroteot 
our trade so as to compel America to buy what she wants fiom us 

Eon’ hie Sit JR N Moolerjee '—Q, Your Association is 118 months old? — A About 15 
months 

Q Are you aware of the facts and figures of the headways of bridges on all the rail- 
ways ? — A 1 have been connected with the trade foi the last 25 to 80 years 

Q You do not lepresent the steamer company in any way? — A I am not interested m 
the steamer companies in any way. 

Q You are aware that the steamei companies made complaints and after arbitiatiou they 
gave way and admitted that they were wrong ? — A I am aware that it was held by those who 
arbitrated in the matter that the headway foi railway bridges as asked foi by the steamei 
companies was too high The railway companies wanted to make it too low and the steamer 
companies wanted to make it too high 

Q Has the steamei oi the lailway helped the jute industiy moie ? — A, I think they have 
both helped us 


Witness No 173 

Mu J B Lloyd, of Messrs Shaw, JV allace ^ Co, Calcutta, 

Written Evidence 

Q 5 — I am in favoui of methods (1), (2), (3), (4) and (7), but moie particularly of 
(4) and (7) Different methods aie suited to diffcient industries and ciiciimstances, and 
i consider that if Goveiumeut aie to assist mdusbiies financially, the widei then powers aie, 
the better 

Q 6. — I think that there should be Government contiol undei methods (3), (4) and 
(6), and that this control should take the foini of Government Duectois who would have the 
powei of veto 

Q 8 — I considei that m all ludustiies, Government should only pioneei, provided 
that private capitalists will not do the pioneeiing woik In cases whole Goveiument do 
pioiieei industiies, I think that the first opportunity should be taken of banding over the 
pioneer factory to private capitalists 

Q 12 — I consider that co-operative societies would be most useful in the distiibution 
of the following commodities — Coal and coke, tea, agiicultaial seeds, agricultural imple- 
ments and manures One gieat difficulty in most industries in India, is the propei oigani- 
sation of adequate distributing facilities, and few industiies can afford to establish selling 
agencies all over the country, for the one paiticulai commodity pioduced By the establish- 
ment of co-operative societies which would distribute many commodities, this difficulty 
would be overcome Hlessrs Shaw Wallace & Co have experienced considerable difficulty 
and, in fact, failme^ m their attempts to letail fuel to the native populace in the North* 
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West Pioviuces We sent up exhibits of Bengal aud Pencil coal, to the Lahore Exhibition, 
and ran a stall at tbo exhibition, m oliaige of an Euiopean assistant, and for several months, 
lan an expeiimental depot foi the sale of coal in Lahore No real piogiess was made, 
and as the expeiiment was running at a loss, it was discontinued I suggest that co- 
opeiatiie societies might usefully take up the retailing of coal to the populace of the Noith- 
West Piovitn.es. and other piovinces m which wood and dung fuel aie now being used 


It can baldly be doubted that, when a serious''effoit is made to increase the agncultural 
pioduction of India, the question of distiibution of feitiliseis must arise Wdihout the 
aid of Government machinery or a distiibuting agency, such as co-operative societies, 
which are in contact with the cultivator, distiibution on a ' large scale would be almost 
impossible 

Qs 15 & 16 — Tbe Government Agiicultmal Beseaicb Institute at Pusa has piodnced Technical aid 
a much superior class of wheat to the usual Indian quality, and has demonstiated that it 
can be successfully giown in India We have milled at oui floui mills a quantity of 
this wheat and pioved its excellence from a miller's point of view Its value, tiom actual 
results obtained, is about four annas pei maund above the value of the Cawnpoie quality 
of wheat I also considei that countries which impoit wheat from India would pay the above 
extra value foi this Pusa quality If, theiefoie, the lyot can be induced to grow this 
quality, the value of the Indian wheat ciop will be greatly increased Detailed infoimation 
IS given in bulletin 67, Agiicultmal Research Institute, Pusa, page 32 


The Indian tea industry benefited veiy laigely, from the work of Government officials, 
such as Sir Geoige Watt and hli Lefioy Indeed I understand that the establishment of 
the scientific depaitment of the Indian Tea Association was founded on the original 
reseaiches made by Sir Geoige Watt and Eveiaid Cote« Meantime the scientific depait- 
ment IS subsidised by the Governments of India, Bengal and Assam The work of the 
department has been incalculablv beneficial to the industry 

Q 20 I consider that Government should eiect a tanning factory in Bengal, worked Demonstration 

on the most modern methods, and loiu by first class experts It would howevei, m my 
opinion, be useless to establish such a faotoiy, unless Goveiument is prepaied to protect the 
industiy to fostei which this experimental factory would be established, by the imposition of 
an export duty on liides and skins It is possible that when the tanning mdustiy was estab- 
lished, the need foi the ovpoit duty would not exist, and it might be withdrawn 

" Os 3’ & 33—1 am of opinion that periodical exhibitions m the chief ports and com- ■Exhibition 
mercial centres of India, would confei great benefits on Indian trade These exhibitions should 
be popiihi in chaiaoter, and organised to attmet as many visitois as possible 

Qj 25 & 26 —JFitness gave confuUnUal evidence fnduUml purposes 

0 3^.-1 consider that India should have trade lepresentatives m all the principal foreign Trade representotue 
countries and colonies These trade representatives should be attached to the British 
Consuls, and their duties should be purely advisory 

" I consider that men .vith similar training to that given in the Board of Tiade in England 
should bo selected as ti.ade lepiesentatvves abroad The question of trade representatives in 
Great Britain should ho dealt with sepaiately, and care would have to be taken not to interfere 
with existing channels of trade 

Q, 35 —I considei that temporary Commissions foi special enquiues are useful, when 

occasion aiises , _ _ . 

Qs 37 & 38 -Besides publication of lists of imported articles with prices I ^ ” 

advocate the more general distiibution, amongst officials, of information jL^the 

who aie specially well placed to supply Goveinment requirements I am of opinion that he 

want of such infoimation is the cause of petty general contiactors buying fiom diiect importers 
to fulfil the Goveinment indents placed with them I attach an example (Appendix ) , 

fn^ard as a complete list If such a list was cnculated periodically, say monthly, to all 

Governirent officials, including stole supeivisois, I think it would be of consideiab e ene 

to thequestion of t.tb forms a ferrous check ^ Land policy 

ntesent imposed on indu'^tual development In many cases, good coal cannot be opened out, 

S exp oS are imwillmg to take ihl risk attaching to titles 

conseTueatly regarded with suspicion, but while the opposition is mam y ^ 
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sciupleSj it IS muoli accentuated by ignorance of tho coiulitionb of the fertiliser trade 
Appaiently no appeal exists from the decision of tbo municip ilities 

<2 45 — I considei that the beat steps to take to improve the labouiers’ olTicieno} are to 
improve tho conditions of housing ind sanitation, and goner illy to take more care of tho 
health of tho labouieis I understand that tho Jliniiig Association is now oiTtring a largo 
lirizc foi tho best design of lines for tho labourers On many collieries where malaria is 
piovaleut it IS now tho custom to give hot tea to tho labouieia o\Cry morning, and qiiiiuno 
twice a w eek, and this s} stem has had very good results 

Q 51 — There is a want of uniformity in tho procedure with regard to tho use of pnme- 
movers In tho Central Provinces ceitificatcd engineers must bo placed m charge of prime- 
movers, wheieas in Bengal and Bihar and On‘-sa no such arrangement is ncecasar) In tho 
littei two provinces every boiler is inspected and passed for use, and a ccitilicato of working 
pressure given by an insiicctor under tho Boiler Commission The boiler is thou illowed to, 
bo worked at that pressure w'hilo such ccrtilicato is in foico, b^ tho persons owning tho boiler 
In tho Central Piovinces a peraon dcacribed as an ongincei, who has passed an examination 
and been given a coi tificato, IS placed inchiigoof boilers This i lass of person is iceniited 
mostly fiom fiiemen who, notwithstanding tho oxaimiution the} pass and the certificate gi\on 
them, possess little oi no cducition and a \eiy smill amount of tianiing Tho collierit-s iro 
all in cbaige of niiiio managers who have undergone m arduous appronticeshii) ind who are 
highly trained and responsible men They hold ccrtilicatcs usually from Govcinment Boards 
of Examiners in Great Britain, and in all coses hold certificates granted by tho Indian 
Government Of the two foregoing systems, tho experience of Shiw, Wallace & Co, winch 
extends over 20 jeais in Bengal and d yoais in tho Ccntril Provinces, inclines us to give 
decided piefeience to tho working of tho system in force in Bengal uul Bihar ind Orissa 

<2 55 — If it be deemed tint certificates ire necessary for people in charge of prime-movers 
then I suggest that Government giant certificates to tho colhciy man igers foi all boilcts on 
then collieries, in preference to giving certificates to persons of tho stokci class 

<2 58 — If an Advisory Board of Industiies is constituted, I think that commercial men, 
appointed by the (fhamhcis of Commerce, should be attiched, and that tho Collector of 
Customs should bo an ex ojjuto member 

Q 79 — I consider that i libriryof technical and scientifio works of lefcrcnce should bo 
instituted and that it should bo attached to tho commercial museum 

(2 87 — ^Tho Raiiigiinj and Jherria coal holds li ivo been opened out in a largo measure 
on information obtained fiom BlanfouPs and Hughes' maps, md othei ircashivo been 
opened out on publications like those of tho Geological Department Tho Ni/ira coal 
hold IS being opened out mostly on information obt lined fiom Jlr R R Simpson's reports 
and maps, and Jli E II Pascoo's monograph Tho measuio I adviso in order to increase 
the usefulness of these publications is to punt and publish the monogiaphsin laiger nnmber, 
and reprint further editions of monographs and maps of important aie is when the original 
editions have been sold out 

Qa 89 to 92 — It w oiild undoubtedly ficilitate the business of shippers if Government 
certificates of quality aud weights weio enforced and had to bo iccepted by buyeis When 
claims aio made at buyers' ports, tho «hippeis have to piy on tho c t / price of tho goods, 
which in certain cases is very considerably greater than loc d value Also tho shippers h i\ o to 
wait for some considcrablo time befoio they know if thero is anv cl urn on their shipments which 
m some cases, may prov ent them fiom entertaining fui tlior bubiiiess in tho meantime Gov ern- 
ment certificates could probably, with advanhige, bo enforced for tho commodities which 
are shipped in largo quantities from Calcutta, such as yuto, guuiiica, nee, wheat ind linseed, 
but I doubt whethei it would be piossiblo foi Government to arrange to grant certificates for 
the two latter commodities, unless some system of bulking tho stuff could be arranged iii 
Calcutta It would be nccessaiy for such certificites to bo compulsory, or some shippeib 
would continue to offer buyers on the old terms, aud this w'ould tend to oust shippers who 
might only be willing to do business on Government certificates 

In regard to these questions, tho supply of fertilisers requires some foim of control 
and an enactment, on somewhat tho same lines as tho British Feitiliseis and Feeding Stuffs 
Act, would answer the puipose The fertiliser tiado is at present m its infanoy and no 
gieat scope foi adulteration exists As tho business expands, othei firms, not so scrupulous, 
may enter the trade, and if adulteration is practised even on a small scale, tho gener il 
adoption of fertilisers would be greatly hampered, and consi leraFle injury to trade would 
result Witness heie gave confidential evidence also 

Q 96 — I am strongly in favour of intioduoing a system of registiation of partnerships 
It would undoubtedly tend to promote greater confidence in dealings between European and 
Indian firms. 

Q, 108 — Witness gave confidential evidence 

Q 104 — Tho Government of India has begun to extract on a small scale, quantities of 
potash salts from the Jhelum salt range, and reports giving full particulars on the subject, 
have been published It seems that so far tho geological survey of the potash deposits, has 
not as yet enabled Government to give an accurate estimate of the quantities ivailablo Until 
such information 13 to hand it IS, of course, impossible for any business conceiu to take up 
mining and working of tho potash deposits on a commoicial scale Tho quality so far extracted 
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IS 1 potash salt of the Kainit type, analysing from 10 to la per cent Ka O The use of 
potash as a manuie in crops in India has only shown little development up-to date Most of 
the quantities imported before the war from Geimany, have been utilised on tea There is no 
doubt that potash has a tremendous future in agiicultme in India, and a lough estimate based 
on the reqmiements of the thiee crops tea, sugarcane, and cotton, shows that these crops alone 
could consume 235,000 tons of potash salt ^ 

Q 105 Rules aie applicable to all cases Disoietion — or less arbitrary application of Forest Depaitment 
the rules— would greatly assist development To take an instance of a case where modifica 
tion of a rule would benefit both State and individual, I would refer to the present system of 
the payment of- the royalty to the Forest Depaitment on timber on lands acquired under the 
special cultivation rules Here a royalty is required to be paid to the Foiest Department, but 
of course the relation of the royalty to the actual sale value of the timber varies with the 
accessibility of the site where the timber is felled The timber which is felled is at the 
disposal of the owner of the grant of land for his own use only In clearing large areas, 
howevei, it is quite impossible to conserve such timber as has a value, and quite 90 per cent 
of it, has, at great cost, to be cut up and burnt Some modification of the present rules might 
enable this timber to be released for the use of the State, or utilised for the benefit of the 
individual. In one case in my knowledge, timber contiactois offered to clear the land, if they 
were permitted to take away such tinibei as they required But this concession to the lessee 
of the land was refused by Government, with the result that wood worth many thousands of 
rupees had to be destroyed 

Q 110 — ^Tho production of sulphur in this country, from whatever source available. General 
would euahlo the manufacture of supeiphosphates to be engaged in This question is very 
intricate, and can only bo properly dealt with by cvpcits, and I am not competent to deal with 
it in this answer I lecommeud, howevei, that Government should institute onquiiies into 
tho ar ailahlo resources of India, for the supply of ingredients neccssaiy for the manufacture 
of superphosphates, aud the possible outlet for the principal and hye-pioducts obtained in the 
course of inauufactme 
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(si Stocks ueld in Caucdtta 


Accumnlaiot s 



Ptitchaltd/ Gold . . 

Hoatly <L Gresham, Ld • • 

8, W atcrloo Stieet 

Aerial Eopoviayt 


1 

Bullivants, Ld . . 

Bopownj 3, Ld . 

Ciadocks . . 

Shaw, Wallace A Co . . • ] 

Bud A Co 

Geo Cradock A Go , LJ . 

4, Banlrahall Stieet 

Royal Exchange Place 

2, Mission Row 

Agriciiltui al ImplemmU, \ 

1 

Burn A Co , Ld • 

John King A Co , Ld . 

Jessop A Co , Ld 

8, Hastings Stieet 

28, Strand Road 

07, Clive Street 

All Coiiipi cssors 



Alloy & MaoLellan , 

Holman Bros , Ld , 

Jeesop & Co , Ld • • • 

bbaWi V^^allaco & Co • • • 

97, Clive Sheet 

4, Bankshall Street 

All Seceiteis 



Alloy & yacLellan 

Holman Bros , Ld , . 

ft 

Jessop A Co , Ld, . 

Shaw, Wallace A Co 

07, Clive Street 

4, Bankshall Stieet 

Air Valve Boch Bulls 



Holman Bros , Ld (a) , 

Hardy Patent Pick Co 

Siskol . . • 

Shaw, Wallaco A Co 

John King A Co 

Balmei, Lawrio A Co . . — « 

4, Bankshall Street 

28, btiand Road 

104, Clive Stieet 

Alloys 



Eyro Smelting Co , Ld . 

Heatly A Gresham, Ld 

8, Waterloo Street 
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AnitfitcUon Metals 

(a) Stocks held in Calcutta 
— contd 


Atlas Metal Co , Ld (s) . 

Hoyt Metal Co (s) 

Magnolia Metal Co (s) 

T E Thomson A Co 

Balmer, Lawiio A Co 

John King A Co , Ld 

9, Bspl made £ 

104, Clive Street ^ 

28, Strand Road 

Aitijicial Stone 



Bengal Arlifioial Stone Co 

Indian Patent Stone Co 

Gianolithio 

' Jas Lumsden A Co 

Bud A Co 

Mackintosh, Burn, Ld 

Entally ^ 

Royal Exchange Place 

7, Esplanade E 

Asbestos Goods 



Leyland A Bumingliam Eubboi Co 
Tumor Bros , Ld 

Burn A Co , Ld • 

Tumci Bros , Ld 

8, Hastings Street 

Waterloo Street 

Asbestos Ttles (Compressed ) 



Asbestos Manfg Co (s) 

Turnei Bros , Ld (a) 

Bolls Asbestos Co (s) . 

Hcatly A Gicsham, Ld 

Turnci Bios , Ld 

Mailin A Co 

8, Wiitoiloo Street 

AVaterloo Sheet 

4, Chvo Stiect 

Aiontngs and Satis 

1 

W 11 Harlon A Co 

Ahmuty A Co 

Octavius Steel A Co i 

Canning Street 

Church Lane 

Old Couit House Street 

Bailing B) esses 


re 


N H Brady A Co 

Burn A Cc/, Ld 

Jessop A Co , Ld • 

26, Strand Rood 

8, Hastings Street 

97, Clive Street 

Selling 



Angus A Co (s) 

Leyland A Bumingliam Rubber 
Co (s) 

Hastings Mi11(b) 

Samson(s) 

OxyloCs) 

Gandy Belting Co (s) 

Camel Brandis) . 

Macgregor A Balfoui 

Bum A Co , Ld . 

Birkrayre Bros 

Ivan Jones A Co . 

E Seconde A Co 

Killick, Hixon A Co 

Skippois A Co 

16, Clii 0 Row 

8, Hastings Street 

6, Chvo Street 

12, Mission Row 

1, Tansittart Row 

2, Royal Exchange Place 

C]u 0 Street 

Belt dressing 



Chug Sniface(6) 

Iian Jones A Co , . 

12, Mission Row 

Boiler Coverings 



Mioatsl 

J D Jones A Co . . . 

Clive Bmldings 

Boiler Compounds and 
Compositions 

i 


Standardised Co 

Shaw, AVallace A Co . 

4, Bankshall Street, 

Boiler Fittings 

/ 


J. Hopkmson A Co , , 

W H Biady A Co , . 

Sti-and Road 

Bolts, Nuts and WasJte, s 


•N. 


BmnACo,LA ■ . . 



Ac Ac 


Bridges 

k 



Burn A Co , Ld , . 
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Okal EvIDE^cn, 5 tii January 1017 

Fresideni — Q Theie are one oi two points that I should like to ask you aboutj and the 
fiiat IS about geological maps You lefcr in two oi thiee places in your confidential evidence 
to compiehensive maps having been prepaied o£ Ramgunj and Jhema cjoal fields but insufficient 
maps of othei fields? — 4. I had more particularly in view the CentrarProvinces 

Q That has been surveyed by Mr E J Goodwin?—^ There are occurrences of coal m 
various places and we often have had people coming to us with reports that coal had been found 
and no either found no record of the occuiience at all, or if we had a record, it was not quite 
accmate 

Q That map is published on a small scale ? — J Yes 

Q And so also most of the coal maps, peiliaps because no topogiaphical maps on a larger 
scale were then obfaiuable ]Mi Hayden tells me that he is making an attempt to do all 
further work on the scale of 1'^ to the mile, but topographical maps are not obtainable in all 
case-' Eor that leasou a suivey of the Feudatory States of Oiissa and certain other aieas has 
been necessaiily neglected ? — A Of com se, there are areas north-west of the piesent Jheiria 
field across the Jumoni rivei towards Bokaio-Ramgaih field The Geological Suivey have done 
all they could, but they aie uuder-staffed They have always given us all the assistance that 
they could giro 

Q Of couise, a certain amount of work could be done by improving the staff and con- 
centrating on pioblems of more immediate importance, and for that reason remarks of the 
kind that you have made aie useful indeed You say “Piequently people have appioached 
us with samples of various miiici ils, such as corundum, giaphite, chromite and garnets," but 
we had no means of asceitaimug whethei the given location of the occuirenoe liad anv proba- 
bility of coiiectncss or otherwise ” In a case of that kind do jou always refer to the Director 
of tho Geological Si ivey ? — A If the case is sullieieutly promising 

Q And do you find that the Geological Survey are in possession of sufficient information 
to gii e a decided answer ? — A Yes 

Q It is a question of meiely extending tho staff and carrying on the work ? — A Yes 

Q About the question of certihcates leqmred for engineers, you suggest that in the Central 
Piovuices it might be w'ell if the managers of mines were regaided as sufficient to contiol the 
suboidinate staff that may not have ceitifioates You also say that the certificate granted to a 
subordinate is not necessaiily of much value Don’t you think that it is some protection to 
tho managei to have ceitificated subordinates ? — A I do not thinir we find it of any assistance 

Q We have been told that the absence of ceitifioates in Bengal has bean of no disadvantage 
to anybody and that accidents have been veiy few in number and that the granting of 
certificates would uotimpiove matters very much Is that your opinion too — A We aie very 
much in favoui of the Bengal system, that is, the absence of certifioates A boiler certificate 
IS given in Bengal. 

Q la it coriect that theia is no leforence libraiy in tho Commeicial Museum heie ?—A 
I do not say that there is no libiaiy at present I think there is I do not think there is any 
organised libraiy, that is to say, a public libiary 

Q What you would like then is a soit of public libiary with periodicals as well as book 
of reference to which the public could go without woiiying the Diiectoi of Commeicial Intel- 
ligence ?— 'J It would be a convemouce * 

Q This question of the leaving of coal foi lailway support, I suppose, is taken up by the 
Indian Mining Association ? — A The question of railway suppoits has been taken up andthete 
has been a conference on the point, but I do not think the furthei point which I have called 
attention to has been taken up at all, that is, the question of taking out pillars and the 
admitting of watoi 

Q Would not the Indi in Mining Association take up that too ? — A I think they will 
eventually 

Q I am only putting this question to you, because it is not necessary foi us to dabble in 
questions that are bemg alieady taken up by an efficient body and lepiesented to the 
Government of India ^ — A The question of lailway support is important and any help that we 
could get would be very welcome {IF tineas hete gave conjidenital evidence also ) 

Q. It is very difficult to tackle this problem of suppoit There is auother side to it 
which IS very impoitant ? — A It is 

Ml G B Loio — Q You speak of youi having sent up exhibits to the Lahoie Exhibi*’ 
tion and of youi failure to retail fuel to the native populace What steps did you evactly 
take ? — A As a matter of fact, I cannot speak from peisonal expeiience as I was at home 
at the time But I undeistand what was done was that we weie lepresented at the Exhibition 
at Lahore and aftei wards that we kept an European assistant up theie to try and sell coal 
m more oi less retail cjuantities up m the noith-vvest We carried it on for some time and 
found that vve vveie not selling veiy much and the expense was veiy heavy and therefore 
we gave it up ] 

Q Why did you select Lahore ? W is there not a considerable handicap in the shape of 
Height ? — A There would he moie local consumption up theie than there would be m the 
lower pait of India vvheio the climate is hotter 
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Q But it would bo difficult to nnl .0 a beguuiiiig unlobS you could coropcto ib regards 
pace with cow dung ? "Were j ou able as a matter of fact to sell clieapor tban cow dung ? — J 
I could not tell you that 

Q Did the Agricultural Dopirtiuent tube any hand iii that m order to encourage Iho uso 
of coal and toie ? — J No 1 do not piofeud th it it was earned on on a big e\porimontal scale 
As fai as I know, the Agriculiui il Depaitment woio not consulted 

Q Would you mind letting us hare your figures at which it uas sold theio ? — J I have 
not got them here I can get them for you 

Q As compared with the cost of cow dung ? — J Yes 

Q, You speak about the idea of co opoiativo societies dealing in tho distribution of coal 
and coke Have you in mind any paiticular aiea in Bengal or tho Dmtcd Provinces ? — J 
Only generally ’ 

Prendent — Q I think the domestic uso of coal Mould take a new life altogether ivben 
\\Q produce a low temperatuio coal and coke '' — / It is all a question of getting at tho ryot 
Mr C £ Loio •~Q In auswei to cpiestions 87 aud 38 y ou siy, I Mould advocite iho 
more geneial distribution imougst oOieials of infoimatiou m regard to hniis Mho ire -specially 
■well placed to supply Gov eiiirnent requirements That would put tho Govcinmeiit rather 
in an awkward position in judging whose name it should publish and whoso n irao it should 
not? — A You can do it through thelCIiambers ot Conimeiee Wliit I re illy state is that 
they should get tho names of duect importeis md thit would not put Goverument in an 
awkwaid position 

Q. In answer to question St you say, “The question of tiade lepresciitatues in Great 
Biitam should be dealt with separitely and care would have to he taken not to interfere with 
existing chaiiuols of tiade " It bos been suggested m ecitaiu piovniecs tint tbero should be 
a Stores Department in India for Indian uticles '* — .1 Undoubtedly it would be a very great 
improvementj if the idea is to hive one Stores Depaitment in the simo way as tho llailway 
Board buy coal for all railways 

Q I think that was lu tho mind of tho witnesses when this suggestion was put before us 
Do you think it would be a good thing ? — J I think it V(Ould undoubtedly be i good thing 
Q With legard to the difficulty about titles, how do you suggest that Goverument should 
arrange to guaiantee titles ? — A Aly idea was that if possible all titles should he registered 
^ Tiioie IS not only tho question of actual possession of tho soil whieh exists in tho 
documents containing the lovcnuo suivey but as to which of these pioprietora havo got 
mineral rights Is that your difficulty ? — J It is not only that, but you aro never quite cerlam 
that when you havo bought a place ou tho titles which are pioJueed somebody else would not 
come along later and produce mother title, and you havo gob either to buy them out or 
vacate your piopeity 

<3 Tins IS a very important question and theie must certainly have been discussions about 
it Could you refer to any representations made to Government or discussions on the subject 
pieviously ? — A No 

Witness here gavt, confidential ividencc> 

President — Q These engineers who aic ceitificated in tho Central Provinces, you say, are 
mostly leoruited from firemen ? — 1 Yes They have a ceitilicate and when they have it they 
demand moio pay and there is veiy little woik foi them to do and one has to pay them Ks 50 
a month I am lefernng to the Pench coal fields which have been opened up more or less 
piecemeal It means a lot of boilers and a veiy consideiable increase in the cost of staff 
When the work is more concentiatod the difficulty to some extent disappears 

Q We have had several people iii the .Central Provinces, claiming that this system of 
certificate should be biought into force elsewhere, and m Bihar and Orissa we had evidence 
that this system should bo enfoiced because they thought it uudesuable that men should 
be placed in charge not only of pume movers but of machinciy without auy guarantee that 
they would not spoil it Theie is some guarantee provided fiom the existence of the 
certificate that the men would not lum tho machiueiy Tho tendency of the evidence else- 
where has been in favour of extending the certificate system while youi evidence is in favour 
of removing tho ceitificate It camo from people who weie concerned with machinery. Is 
there anything essentially diffeient between tho boileis used on mines and boileis used in 
other industries ? — A Take forjnstauco cotton guis'' Cotton gms must vary consideiably 

0, The geneial mn of cotton gms is about oO II P ? — A And vertical boilers can ho 
only 30 H P It IS up to the manager of auy factory to see that ho engages compoteufc 
persons If the manager is responsible he will engage competent poisons 

0, Is this a collect interpretation of what you say ? — In the case of a mine you have a 
qualified man as maiiagoi and thcicfoie a man in chaigo of a 20 U P boilei without a 
ceitificate is suffieie/ifc, but la tho case of gmniiig factories where tho manager himsell is not 
certificated, this system of giantiug ceitifitates for tho engineers is lenlly netessory You 
discrimiuate between tbe two classes of ludustiies in that way? — A There is that diffeience 
But I think that it is up to the manager of the ginning factoiy to see that he gets a 
competent man. o fa o j 
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^1 coursej a qualified engineer m the same way as youi mine manao-er 

1 ^ so tliau a Government legulation iniglit be desiiable in tbat case and it mio'ht be lelaxed jn 
the case of a mine where there area largo number of small boilers lam refemno-to 
mines. Of course, a ceitificate is not necessary in Bengal foi any ludustiy “ 

Q He hare been told in Bengal by a witness who ought to be an authority — the Inspector 
of Factories himself — that these certificates are not necessary and would never do any o-ood 
even if they were instituted He was quite satisfied with' the present 'system, that is” the 
absence of certificates ?—A Apparently the examination is so perfunctory that a certificate is 
of little value 

Q I am not prepared to accept your argument that you have to pay higher wage for the 
man in charge of a boiler because he has got a certificate? — A I am not objecting to paying 
him the nage, but to having to engage many men with nothing to do We may have eight 
boilers in a mine and one man may be perfectly competent to look after the whole lot, but we 
ha\ e to engage six or seven 

Dr E Hopltnson — Q I understand that m Bihai and Orissa every boiler is inspected 
and passed for use, and a certificate of working pressuie given by an inspector under the Boiler 
Commission That is the system that you recommend ? — A We have found it very satisfactory 
in our colheries in Bengal 

Q That IS the system that obtains at home ? — A 1 am not aware 
Q In Bengal the boilei and not the attendant is certified? — A Yes 
Q In the Central Provinces both aie certified ? — A Yes 

Q And the system you advocate is that the boilers should be certified but not the 
attendant? — A Yes 

Q Is insurance of hoiler% against explosion common in Bengal ? — A I do not think so 
Mr, A, Chattel ton — Q The manager of the colliery or factory is responsible regarding 
the working and maintenance of the thing in a safe condition ? — A I take it that it is so 

Mr G E Dow — Q You say in answer to questions 89 to 92, "It would undoubtedly 
faoihtate the business of shippers if Government certificates of quality and weights were 
enforced and had to be accepted by buyers How can it be enforced rn foreign countries ? — 
A If they want to buy from India and India can only sell on one system, they have to buy 
If you want to buy Australian wheat you have got to accept then certificate of quality In 
Australia samples are taken before shipment 

Q It could bo done effectively only in regard to things rn which India would have a 
monopoly? — A Australia has not got a monopoly of wheat It is also the ease with Bangoon 
rice It has not got a Government certificate, but all Rangoon iice is sold on a certificate 
granted in Rangoon 

Q Have there been complaints in Calcutta regarding jute ? — A I am not interested in 

jute. 

Q, You know about wheat? — A Yes 

Q Is there any objection taken in India 'or Calcutta to the aibitiation of the London 
Com iVssociation'^? — A No. 

Q. Any other business in which you are familai — ^Lae ? — A No 

Q. Seeds?— ^ I have pointed out that there would probably be a difficulty about wheat 
and linseed because you have got to have some system of bulking before granting certificates 
Bach of the shippers would have to clean and bulk their wheat 

Q You talk of Government certificates of quality ? Is the Australian one a Government 
certificate? — A Yes Nearly all timber is sold on that principle If you buy Australian 
timber you have to take their Government certificate 

Q l)o you know what the governing body is? Is it a sort of committee between the 
Government and the trade ? — A I cannot tell you that 

Q Can you get information ^ on the subject? — A Yes 

Q As regards your answer to question 104!, you consider that sugarcane and cotton require 
potash manure as well as tea What are'youi reasons for thinking so? — A We have, as you 
know, a manure department and we have an expert m that department and my mfor matron 
was got from him 

Q Has ho been recommending potash as a manure foi sugarcane and cotton?— Yes 
He said that they reqmred a ceitain amount 

Q In what parts of India?— J He sard, speaking generally, that they requued a 
ceitain amount of potash As a matter of fact, tea does not take a great deal of potash 

Q We have been told as a general rule that potash is not of much use on Indian 
soils? — A The figure which I give, that is 225,000 tons for all the three crops of tea, 
sugarcane, and cotton, shows that it is nothing very great 

Q The Agricultural Department is frequently confronted with recommendations of experts 
with no extra-Indian experience, as to the manurial requirements of crops, which experience ii 
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this country shows to be cntuely unfounded ns far as tho Indian conditions go If the 
peonlo find after paying i big price for potash that they are not getting any o\tr.i leturn from 
their corps they condemn all artificial manuics as useless ? — J No artificial mauuies or potash 
ought to he used until they are piovcd to be suitible to a particular crop 

Q Did you consult tho local Agncultuial Department whethei they a\ ere of any use ? — J 
I am onlytalkiiig of the possibilities of the fiituio Sof ir, the feitiliser trade is confined to tea 
We do a little for sugar 

Q With lefeience to your answei to question 105, tho special cultivation rules ire for 
Assam ? — J Yes 

• 

Hon'Me Fandit M 21 Zfalavtya — Q, You sa^q “It would, however, in my opinion, ho 
useless to establish such a factory, unless Goveriiiiioiit is prepared to protect the industry, to 
foster which this experimental factory would be ea<abhshed, by tho impoaition of an cxpoit duty 
on hides and skins “ Suppose an evport duty is not imposed, do you think tint in that case 
the industry which you want to bo de\ eloped will not bo able to stand coiniHitition ? — A I do 
not think it will be st irted 

Q Such piotcction then is a sine qua non for the development of this industry? — A 

^ Yes 

Q With regaid to the improicment of libourer’s eflicieno}, you suggest ilio improving of 
the conditions of housing and sanit ition and generally taking more care of the health of the 
labouiers Do you not think that better wagca aKo will help? — A 1 do not know that, th it 
came into the particnlar question. 

Q You suggest means for improMiig_^tlio labourer's cflicionv.y? — A, It does not 
necessarily follow that increase of wages will help, but I have sei era! times come across 
in-^tauces where when wages weic increased the effect was tho reduction of tho number of 
days of attendance 

<2 Would you provide my education for these 1 ibourcra with a view' to improve their 
efficiency ? — A Thit is a question foi tho Government 

Q Apart fiom any action that the Goicrnment might take, don't you think that when 
you engage a largo number of I ibourers, it would improve then ofiicieney if they hid a little 
general education ? — A It might, if you employ a largo uumher of labourers at one particular 
place, but in some oases, foi lust uite, m the tea gaidcns, collioiies, or imlls the number of 
labourers is not sufficient to provide a system of edue itioii 

Q Would it bo anywhere under 50 or 100 m any of tho cases that you have in view’ 
•~J I do not think that what you suggest would bo of auy use unless you were employing in 
one place 2,000 or 3,000 

Q Even if you have 50 or 100 libouiers at ouo place, don't you think tint it would 
improve them if you provide some education fot them ? — A, I think the scheme would bo im- 
practicable In many cases the children aio not thoie 

Q Even the adult labouiers could have evening classes tojattend ? — A Ido not think 
it would be good 

Q You say, in answei to que>tion 105, “ In one case iii my know ledge timber contractors 
offered to clear tho land if they were permitted to take away such timboi as they required 
But this concession to the lessee of tho land was refused by Government, with the icsult that 
Woodworth many thousands or lupees had to be destioyed " Wheie was that ease? — A 'I’bat 
was a case m Assam Government vveio not allowed to grant permission under the rules 
There is no injustice about tho caso, but simply the rules did not prov ide for that permission 

Sii F II Stewait — Q About the Advisory Board of Industries do you recommend the 
formation of such a Boaid in Bengal foi instance? If one is constituted do you think that 
you would get meiehants of position and cxpeiieuce to servo on it — A Yes Thev would bo 
attached to it You would hnd it very difiicult to get them ns wholetimo men 

Q The heads of laige firms are very busy men, and do you tbiuk that they will spare tho 
time to help ’ — A 1 think so 

Q With legaid to your answer to questions 89 to 9^, was your evidence addressed dnectly 
to the Commission, oi did it go through the Clninbeis of Commerce ? — A Thisevideuco was 
given also in a lettei addressed to the Bergal Chamber of Commerce 

Q Can you develop that a little moio ? Have you gone into the question with othei 
shippers at all ? — A No 

Q Have you any notion whether such a scheme w ould be accepiable to them ? — A 
Opinions will vary very considerably 

Q Assuming that it was regaided generally asvdesiiable, bow could tho Government 
grant these certificates, wliat would be the macbineiy ? — A The same kind of machinery as 
the Licensed Measmes Department 

Q At present, dealing with the question of weights, you get youi licensed measmes 
certificates already through the Chambei of Commeice ? — A Yes 

Q Do you propose that the licensed measures' depaitment should be taken over by tho 
Government for the purpose of your proposal ?—J It could be done. As a matter of fact, 
the licensed measmes will take your samples now. 
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T, licensed measures’ certificate carry you with reprard to weight ? J 

It all depends on the terms on which you sell You can sell on licensed measures’ certificate 
if buyers agree There is no compulsion about it 

Q Take gunnies Most of the sales are made on terms of aibiiration in Calcutta? 4. 

Yes ' 


Q Others sell on arbitration in Liverpol or New Yoik, etc , as the case may he 7— A. 
Yes. ' •’ 

Q Is it not a question of shippers getting together, and agreeing on what terms they 
will sell You know,' foi instance, in the case of gunnies — ^the chambei war higs— the Govern- 
ment have asked to suivey them before they aia shipped Govoinment cannot do these 
suiveys themselves? — A Government cannot at present They have got to do the work 
through the Chambers of Commeice, or have a department of their own 

Q But do you think that it is in anv way practicable that they should have a department 
of their own to do this ? — A I believe that in other places they have employed commercial 
people to give certificates 

<2 Do you refer to the Rangoon nee certificate ? Do you know what form it takes ? Does 
it deal with quality at all ? — A Yes 

Q Dividing nee into different giades 7— A I think they certify that it is representative of 
the quality as which it is sold 

/ Br, E Ho;pLinmi — Q Low asked you about the suggested estabhshment of a Stores 
Department in India Supposing such a department were established, would you su»o-est 
that the department should purchase from importing agencies and fiom home films who 
have their offices in Indi^., instead of indenting home? — A I thought you said that the depart- 
ment was to be established foi purchasing articles made in India 

Q Partly so But I gathered fiom your evidence that you have an idea that Government 
might purchase from agen,ts in India ? — A What I really wanted to say in my reply was this, 
that Government, instead of buying direct fiom the importer, purchases thiough middle- 
men, I can tell yoiv that on more than one occasion we have tendered in certain cases to 
Government departments diiect Wo have tendered at the same rate to the middlemen 
and he has tendered at a higher rate and he has got the oontiact and we have not 

Q The point I want to put is a new one Take the care of a manufacturer at home, who, 
has an office in India representing him Do you think that it is prefeiable for the puichasing 
department of Government to make their contract with the office in India or to indent fiom 
home in the usual way ? — A I should think as a rule that it would be better if they weie 
to purchase m India 

Q That would be quite a new departure from the present system ? — A No Not quite 
We import from home and we very often sell to Govei ament departments out heie In the 
instance you name the firm out here would hold stock 

Q The advantage would be that the representatives out in India are moie likely to know 
what IS required and to obtain information from Governipeiit as to what is necessary ? — A 
Yes. 


Q. And you think that the system of buying in India fiom the representatives of firms 
at home may be extended ? — A Yes We cannot buy everything in India You will have to 
Keep a Stoies Depaitment at home and the India Office will have to buy 

Q It will involve a proper system of inspection ? Take a piece of machinery that 
Government wants to purchase It must be inspected If purchased here it would be sent 
out and inspected heie ? — J It would be delivered, and if it is defective in any way, Govejn- 
ment vyould not pay foi it 

Q To deteimiue whether it is up to specification, you would require proper inspection ? — 
A When Government buy in India they do not inspect before delivery For instance, we sell 
drills and drilling tools to Government depaitments in the Punjab Sometimes we have them 
in stock and send them up diiect, and at other times we ordei by telegram fiom home and 
they come to Karachi and go up to the Punjab wheie they are inspected If there is any 
mistake oi any fault we have to make an allowance or take them back 


Q Take another example — a pump Now if oideied at home it is inspected at home at 
the makei’s works If it is ordered from the representatives of the same firm in India, it will 
have to be inspected on arrival in India by an Inspectoi of the Government Purchasing 
Depaitment? — A You could have a system or inspection undoubtedly I should think that 
the system of inspection will be welcomed by the suppliers, because they would have no 
risk in sending then goods away The supplier will only bo pleased to have inspection before 
h^ despatches the goods For instance^ if we get a contract at Cawnpore for some maolimery 
which IS made at Calcutta, it would suit us very much bettei to have mspeotion m Calcutta 
before the machmeiy is despatched than have it at Cawnpore after it m delivered. 

Q That IS not my point I am assuming plant that comes out from home It must be 
inspected either at home by a cousulting engineer, or in India after arrival by a new depart- 
ment ? — A If it IS purchased from home it ought to he iDspectpd at home 

Q In that case, to a certain extent you lose the "advantage of the local knowledge of the 
Indian representatives of the firm at home ? — A But you admit that a large number of 
purchases will have to be made at borne too 
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Tresident — Q If this system were developed lu India on a scale that wo have not so far 
attempted/ wo should ,in fact reduce the requirements of the home inspection and the 
whole of the inspection might bo concentrated in India and there would be only a few 
things left of a special Lind that could not bo got lu India for some years, but the other 
things might very well bo inspected hero and the local stoics purcliosiiig depaitmeiit hero 
would make it its business to keep in touch with tho repiebcutativts of outside fii ns ? — ^ Yes 

Dr JE, Eopltnson — Q You suggest that co-opcrvti\o societies ought to bo established to 
aid tho distribution of such commodities as coal and coke and tea Theso are cousumablo com- 
modities ? — A Yes 

Q That appears to bo an entirely new development in tho co-opciati\e credit sj stem ? — 
J I refer to the difficulty of distribution of any article in India by itself 'Ilie tea industry is 
doing it to a \ery large extent, but it cannot do it all over India* 

Q It IS a new proposition ? — J What I was suggesting was that co-operati\e societies 
might help m distribution which is a great difficult) at present 

Q The object of co-operative societies is to jirovide credit which is neeessaiy in the case 
of, say, agricultural seeds or manures ? — J, Tho oidinary bhopkeeper is rather reluctant to 
take up some new arbcle which is not at present consumed by the ryot and ho has not got 
the incentive to push it 

Q You cannot say that coal and coke and tea arenow articles ? — J So far as the ryot is 
concerned, they are 

Q You speak of the steps taken to improve the hbourer’s efficiency by better bousing and 
sanitation Would you subscribe to tins pioposition that, so far is the jute mills are con- 
cerned which is a very highly developed industrj, the mill-ownei has fouud thit improved 
sanitation and better housing actu illy pays him ? — A 1 am not intereafed in jute industry at 
all and I cannot speak about it For instance, in the tea ludustr) tho improvement in tho con- 
ditions there has been enormous in the last ten to fiftocn jears and undoubtedly the greater 
attenfaon paid to this question has been of very gicat advantage indeed to tho industry 

2Ir A Ghatterton — Q You cay, “Government should erect a tanning factory m Bengal, 
worked on the most modern methods, and run by first class experts'' Would thit bo for 
the manufacture of leather to meet tho requirements of the countrv or for export ? — A For 
both You will have to manufacture leather roquued for the country at first, but jou want 
to take the business hitherto done by Germany 

Q Have you seen tho Bengal National Tiuneiy ? — A No 

Q You say, “ It would, however, ni my opinion, bo useless to eatablish such a factory, 
unless Government is preprared to piotect the industry by the imposition of an export duty 
on bides and skins " Is that because the price of bides is tco high ? — A I do not think that 
unless itjwas protected in that way you wouhl get capital to start the industry on a largo 
scale 

Q What 13 the object of the export duty — to reduce the price of law materials ? — A You 
will be able to turn out leather cheaper than Germany who wouhl h ive to pav more for the 
hides exported 

Q Is the hide trade lu Calcutta or India of suffioieut import ince in the markets of tho 
world BO that you can, by the imposition of duties here, raise tho price outside the countr )? — A 
It would undoubtedly affect tho price Supposing you put on a duly of 20 per cent or some 
fixed amount which IS equivalent to about 20 per cent you might raise tho pi ico by five per 
cent 

Q Don’t you think that tho establishment of i demonstr itioii faetoiy by Government m 
this case would be an undue mteiference with tho two evisting tinneries which hive heeu 
started ? — A It would be quite easy not to interfere 

Q One of them is turning out good leather ? — A It would he extremely easy to avoid 
ary mjury to them 

Additionai. Wkittbn EviDENCh {fuhntUed after oral examtnatton) 

Supplementary Answers to (Questions 

(1) Fuel at Lahore — The price at which we were able to supply soft coke at Lahore in 
pre-war times, to, before the increase in railway freight rates and the inflated values of fuel 
was Rs 15-12-0 per ton or 9 annas 4 pies per maund The price of cow dung at Lahore 
varies from 5 to 6 annas per maund 

(2) Government certificates for produce in Australia — I beg to forward to the Members 
of the Industnal Commission for their inforrnation copies of letters from a leading firm in 
Melbourne and Perth, together wnth a lettei from the Director of Agriculture in Victoria to 
the Melbourne firm These letters give full information as regards the methods adopted in 
Australia for the granting of Government certificates for produce exported, and for the selec- 
tion of Inspectors of Produce 
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Melbourne, to Messrs 


Copy of letter, dated Ist March 1917, from, Messrs 

Shaw, Wallace ^ Go , Calcutta. 

We are m receipt of your favour of 5th January with reference to the ofiBcial Government 
inspection or products exported from Australia 

We enclose herewith copy of letter from our Victorian Department of Agriculture which 
will ^plain to you the methoi^ of inspection and appointment of inspectors in connection 
with shipments of agricultural produce 

The inspection and appomtment of inspectors for timber export is on the same lines but 
in the case of timber each piece inspected is branded with Government stamp In at^* 
cultural produce the individual packages oi bags are not marked by the Government and a 
certificate is given for the whole quantity shipped under a certain brand in the vessel ^ 

In wheat the inspection is made at the ship's side, but in other commodities, such as 
potatoes, inspection is made while the produce is being prepared tor shipment in seller's store 
or at railway siding adjacent to wharf 

If there is any further information we can give you, please let us know 


Copy of letter, dated 28ih February 1917, from the Director of Agriculture {Victoria) 
Melbourne, to Messrs Melbourne 

In reply to yo«ir letter of the 17th Debiuaiy 1917, 1 beg to inform you that gram and 
other farm products for which Government ceitifacates for quality only or quahty and weight 
"are issued, are first exammed by expeit Government officials and the method of examination 
in the case of wheat or other gram is to draw a sample from each individual sack and by it 
judge the contents The inspectors are also instructed to see that the bags are "sound and fit 
for shipment " unless stipulated that bags must be new 

The examination is made either at the vessel’s side while loading or at the store while 
loading into truck or lorry for conveyance to vessels, in the latter case, ship's receipts are 
taken as proof that the contents of these particular trucks or lorries have been discharged 
into the vessel 

Weights shown on the Government certificates are taken from Government Railway 
- Weighbridge certificates 

When examining chaff, etc , only a percentage o£ the bags are tested, number being left to 
the inspectors' discretion, a proportionately greater quantity aie usually tned m a small 
parcel than m a large one 

In making appointments to the staff of Government inspectors of farm products' 
applicants'^ previous experience as gram buyers or handling produce and their knowledge of 
the various farm products and quantities oi same, together with a knowledge of fungus 
diseases, insect and weed pests relating thereto, is taken into consideration in connection with 
their amiability m other respects, 

Applicants have to submit to an examination, and if their knowledge and expenenoe are 
found to be up to the required standard, they are ehgible for appomtment 

Herewith is a copy of the syllabus of the subject of the last exammation This Depart' 
ment dojes not issue oertifacates for timber exported. 

EXAMINAIION voa lNSPE01OB3_0r GrAIH AMD Peoduob. 

Syllabus, 

1 Subjects for exammation will include written, oral and practical tests and candidaies 
will require to have a knowledge of — 

(1) Farm produce in all forms. 

(2) Structure of plants, roots, stem, flower, fruit seed, 

(3) Identification of the more common varieties of the usually giown ceieal grains, 

and a knowledge of their chaiacteiistics 

(4) Identification of seeds and plants of wheat, barley, oats, maize, sorghum, 

ambercane, miUot, beans, peas, clovers, lucerne, rape, turnips, onions, potatoes, 

flax 

(а) Identification of the seeds and plants of the commoner weeds 

(б) G fading and judging, and methods of maiketing seeds and farm produce 

(7) The relative nutritive and commercial values of food-stuffs 

(8) Quahty and characteristics of fodders — hay, chaff, gram, meal, flour, bran, and the 

common adulterants of these 

(9) Diseases of farm crops, e g , smut, bunt, rust, mildew, dodder 

(10) The Pure Seeds Aot and Chaff and Stock Foo^s Act, and the regulations there- 
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a 0 / to verb illv cs-pound details o£ the above matters and to tarry on 

inspectonal duties m a tactful aud educational raannei will receive special recommendation 

3 Text iools — 'No special te\t books are piesciibed, but candidates may consult the 
following with profit — 

(1) Yeai Book of Agriculture 

(a) Journal of Agiiculture ^ 

(3) Fleam’s Agriculture 


Copy of letter, dated 12th March 1917, from Messrs Berth, to 

Messrs Shaw, IBallacc ^ Co , Calcutta 

Inspection of Austtaltan Wheat — lleplying to j ours of the 5th J muar} As you know, 
all wheat exported from Aushalia at the present time is controlled by what is known as the 
Wheat Marketing Committee Now, m West Aiistialia the Wheat Jlarketing Committee is 
entirely a different body to the Depiitment ot Agricultuie, although both are under Govern- 
ment control The Wheat klarketin" Committee does the shipping, and the inspectors 
attached to the Department of Agricultuie suivey ind issue certificates ot wheat for export 

This wheat IS really examined twice , when the farmers deliver the wheat to the agents 
for the Wheat Maiketing Scheme 111 the countiy, each bag is sampled by the agents’ inspectors 
and if the appearance IS up to the f a q standaid, it is then sent down to the port foi ship- 
ment , as the wheat is being loaded into the ship, an inspector appointed by the Department oh 
Agriculture stands by and examines wath a gram trier about one m every six bags, and the 
samples so drawn are let lined, and at the end of the loading peuod these samples are all 
mixed together, and the weight is ascertained to see if it comes up to the f a q stand ird 

The Government othcials who do this bare undeigone no prescribed training to fit them 
for these duties, although ui most cases, these men leceivcd their knowledge of their work m 
private employment sampling wheat on behalf of local lloui mills No surveying for shipment 
IS done by piivate peisons 

Trusting this is the mfoimation you require 
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departments 


Mb D ’hlhiKT Assistant, Messrs Graham ^ Co , Calcutta 
WErn’iN Evidence 

‘ Agricultuial Department of Bengal — • 

' Staff-^ 

1 Director 
iJ Deputy Directors 
1 Fibre Expert 

1 Economic •Botanist ' 

1 Agricultuial Chemist. 

Of this numbei there are absent at jiiesent, one Deputy Diiector on military service, the 
Chemist whose services have been placed at the disposal of the United Provinces Government 
as Opium Expert, and the Botanist who is away on leave. Of the total staff three are 
executive oSiceis and three ate specialists 

This staff IS altogether inadequate to giapple effectively with the agricultural situation 
in Bengal We have here an extraoidmary situation, in that the gigantic task of reforming 
and improving the agricultural condition of a province of 84,000 square miles, of varying soils 
and conditions, supporting a population of ovei 46,000,000, is left under ordinary ciicum- 
stances to three men At present; this work is being carried on by two These gentlemen 
aie sound practical agriculturists and in every way fitted for the positions they hold, but 
these tw 0 men are required to do the work of a dozen aud it is impossible for them to accom- 
plish the task successfully, however good they may be The only highly tramed help they 
are allowed aie three specialists, two engaged in impoitant purely scientific branches and the 
thud on work specially required by the conditions ot the countiy d'Jiese specialists have no 
share in the administration of the department so that on the shouldeis of tw'o men falls the 
entire burden of coping with a situation bristling with difficulties uigently requiring solution 

Besides the above men the Diiectoi and Deputy Director have to help them a staff 
of Indians, tiamed foi the most pait in agricultuial institutions 01 on expeiimental farms in 
this countiy and many of whom aie quite unfit to lender the effective aid that men in their 
position should The training these men have received is not of a high order Many of the 
agricultm-al colleges in this country are giving a trainmg that is very deficient theoretically 
and mote so practically, whereas the training obtained on expeiimental farms is of a very low 
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order indeed These men certainly fulfil ie(iuirements as fax as routine is toncerncd but the 
majoiity oi the Indian staff cannot bung to beai on their woik a technical and niactical 
toowledge of a standard required in men of their position Their tiaming does not allow 

can be said to be divided into two blanches, (1) the executive 

(2) the specialist The specialists are confined within limits, each working alonf his own 
special Ime The results obtained by their researches are handed ovei to the executive bianch 
whose duty it then becomes to apply these results practically and, if successful, to demonstiate 
and spread the knowledge of them among the people The existing channels for disseminat- 
ing this knowledge are two large farms at Chinsuiah (llO acies) and Dacca (d53 aoies), and 
five small farms ranging in size from 20 to bd acies and situated at ICalinipono-, Buidwan, 
Rajshahi, Buiiihat and ilangpui There are also Agricultural Associations consisting of a 
few members ou 'whose lands demonstrations aie earned out A few demonstrations are'made 
at “ melas " and to members of co-operative societies 

Each of these demonstration farms is surrounded by an enoimous teriitoiy, so large as 
to make it impossible for it to serve as a place for demonstiating improved methods of 
agriiultuie to the agricultuial population of the teiiitoiy Of the»e taims four aie in the 
Kajshahi DiVision serving an aiea ot 18,000 square miles and a population of about 10,000,000, 
two are m the Buidwan Division serving an area of 14,000 square miles and a population ot 
about 9,000,000 and one is in the Dacca Division serving an aiea of lb,000 square miles and 
a population of about 11,000,000 This means that 80,000,000 of the people of Bengal have 
meagre facilities for gaining agricultural knowledge while the remaining 16,000,000 have 
practically none 

Eiom the foregoing wo see that Bengalihas a small Agricultuial Department spread over 
an enormous province with its centres of activity surrounded by teriitoneb far too laige to be 
dealt with eflectively by each centre, with a consequent lack of piopei supervision of the 
work earned out, resulting in the department not being able to reach the people it should 
and in its usefulness being greatly impaired This state of affairs lias resulted on many 
occasions in failure in adapting its recommendations to local conditions thereby bringing its 
recommendations into disrepute Its expeiimental work has oiten been of only local applica- 
tion and being understaffed and with insufficient means results obtained have often been 
pigeon-holed instead of being brought into practice It has ceitamlj made progress and 
done some good work but having had to work at a gieat disadvantage the net results attained 
have been very small mdeed j These difficulties must be overcome or the department as 
such prove a miserable failure 

To deal successfully with the agricultural pioblem there are two classes of people, the 
Agricultural Department must leach by diiect means, (1) the zamindei, (2) the layat It is 
out of the question to think of dealing with one class only and of hoping to improve the 
situation as one is entirely dependent on the other To leach these two classes and to deal 
effectively with the problem the Government must be prepared — 

(1) to increase then staff of highly trained soientihc agiicultuiists , 

(2) to place sufficient means at the .disposal of the department to carry on its work 

properly , 

(3) to establish an agricultural college on up-to-date modem lines , 

(4) to give elementary agricultural education in schools , 

(5) to increase the number of farms so that the population of each district iii the 

piovmce has the opportunity of taking full advantage of the demonstiation 
work carried out , 

(6) to work m closer jinion with the co-opeiative societies 

Of these recommendations No 1 should be attended to fiist and the deploiable lack 
of properly tiamed scientific agricultuiists made good Without them it will be hopeless to 
attempt any improvement Havmg got these properly qualified men the department mubt 
not be starved but supplied by Government with the means to carry out the policy that may 
be deemed best for the countey 

There should be an agricultural college properly equipped and staffed to give men ot 
the domiciled and Indian communities a thorough scientific and practical training in 
agriculture It would be possible to get from an institution conducted on sound hues 
trained men capable of doing justice to the positions they hold in the department, and men 
who could work then own or others estates and be missionaiies of better agriculture thiough- 
out the province In addition to the college there should be a main experimental and 
demonstration farm, on the scale of the Dacca farm, in every division where the initial trials 
of all new improvements and results of researches should be made There should also be 
demonstration farms in every distiict wheie trials should be made on a scale that will 
demonstrate to the people tne practical adaptability of improvements and methods These 
farms should be for purely demonstration purposes and not experimental 

It IS very important that in an agricultural country like India, where the majority of the 
pupils m schools in the country aie ot the cultivator class, the young should get a training that 
will better fit them to work then lands in the tutuie. A course oi simple elementary 
agriculture would not only help to spread knowledge but would pave the way to accepting 
improvements that aie rejected at present thiough ignorance and prejudice , 
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Tlie idea of co-operation is making headw ty m Bengal and co-operative societies are 
springing up all over the country At present there is no provision made for the proper 
supervision of aid given or improvements in agriculture lecommended hy the societies In 
this matter there should he closer union between the Agricultural Department and the 
co-operative societies aud the department should aid the societies by alloiy'ing their officers to 
superintend their agricultural activities If they don't and the ague ultural work of the 
societies is carried out by untrained men the chanoes are that great harm will he done and 
progress in agriculture retarded 

If the activities of the Agrioultuial Department were extended as suggested above^ 
enormous benefit would not only be derived by the^ pnmary industry of India but also by 
industries allied to agriculture There aie mills m inulacturing oil cake and bone-meal that are 
shipping thcae commodities out of India (27,320 tons in 1915-16 from Bengal and a total of 
210,300 tons from British India) because the Indian agriculturist has practically no knowledge 
of their use Foi the same leason there are mineral deposits left practically untouched 
There weie also 9,000 tons of other manures exported from India in 1915-10 £f an improve 
ment was made in Agriculture it would mean the development of these industries and others 
that would be brought to light by research and the retamment in India of valuable products 
that would enrich her soil instead of being shipped awiy to her loss Commercial farms can 
do a Jot towards helping Goierumeut in connection with the development of agriculture but 
as they have not the f icilities at their disposal th it Government has, it is impossible for them 
to undertike the education of the agricultural population oi the demonstration of improved 
methods throughout the pioviuce The scientific departments of commercial farms dealing in 
agiicultural requireineiits arc specialists in their own lines and it is possilile that from time 
to time they will obtain results irom their researches that would be of value to the country 
and should be known These farms have not set out with the sole object of making enormous 
profits and if the Government would tike this view and invite their co-operation gieat 
progress would be made in the development of agriculture and its allied industries 

OiiAL Evidence, otd Januaet 1917 

M\ C E Low — Q lou have tiken special interest m the woik of the Agncnltural 
Department Is there any special reason to bring you in contact with that department ? — 
^ I am running the Eertiliser Department of Alessrs Graham and Company and in that 
connection I come into contact with the Agricultural Department, _ 

Q What special manures are you interested in ? — A Bone manures, oil manures and 
basic phosphates and artificial manures from different parts o£ the world 

Q. Your sales are at present hmited to planters of tea gardens ? — A Principally, yes 

Q Do j ou get a large demand for ordinary cultivation in Bengal ? — A The demand 
has not been great but a number of enquiries have been coming in from not only parts of 
Bengal but also from the United Provinces, Punjab and other places, and it seems to mo that 
the demand will grow 

Q They show signs of increasing ? — A Yes 

Q The criticisms which you make on the Agricultuaal Department refer more particularly 
to Bengal Don't you think that since Air Milligan took up the post of Director things 
are on a better basis ? Do you know any thing of Air Alilhgan's plans ? — A I had an inter- 
view with xMr Alilligan during the week, the first time that 1 have been able to discuss the 
subject with him 1 know now more of his plans than I did before. 

Q Have you any ideas as to how you would get the people to take up fertilisers ? 
Would you rely mainly on the Agricultural Department or would you work with them? — 
A 1 should work with them 

Q Have you any idea as to the method ? — A Of course it is impossible for us as a com- 
meicial firm to go direct to the lyot throughout the country and we will have to rely on the 
Agiicultural Departments spreading the knowledge of the use of fertilisers We could also 
help them to a ceitaiu extent in that and then, as far as getting to the people is concerned, I 
think the best w ly to do it is through the co-operative societies 

Q Has anj thing been done in connection with the co-oj erative socielies or is it only in 
the region of discussion ? — A As fai as wo are concerned we have taken definite action in one 
case so far 

Q, What were the aiiangements in that case ? — A I undertook to supply this co-operative 
society with feitdisers I gave them six mouths credit They distiibuted it among the more 
intelligent 1 jots who were likely to use them properly, and who were to pay the money back 
when the crop was in I undertook to give as much help as possible from the agricultural 
point of view to the membeis of the society The fertiliseis used weie nitrate of soda and basic 
phosphates 

Q Eoi what ciop ? — A They were trying it on both jute and paddy. 

Q There was nothing done so far as you know by way of co-operative finance ? — A I 
do not know anything about that 

Q With refeience to what you say about demonstrations do you see any objection to 
men of the labouring classes, fairly intelligent labourers, being given short courses m 
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put under the orders of superior officers to help the cultivators 
officer has visited ?-J I think that would be a veiv useful 

O G 


Wiser do you think has the biggest future before it?— ^ I think bone 


Q Is saltpetre being used ? — A 
gardens Not much outride of them 
cultivators 


As far as I know this is being supplied only to tea* 
A ceitain quantity of it is being used by general 


Q Have you gone into the question of the Indian basic blag at all 7~A Yes I am not 
prepared to make a dednite statement about ’it I have only had one Indian basic sla<» 
submitted to me and that was very poor ° 

Q Very low in phosphorus?— J Yes That mil have to be put right 
Q When you sell these things through the Agncultuial Department do 'they take any 
steps to see that the stuff IS up to the proper standard?-^ They protect themselves in that 
respect 

Q And what about the tea planters ? Have you any arrangement with the Indian Tea 
Association or the scientific officer?—^ In selling the feitilisers I say that the contents 
are so and so The planters have their own scientific depaitment to refer to 

Q They are in a position to protect themselves ? — A Yes 

<2 Do you believe in the system of Government certificates of quality ?—vf Yes In 
this country there is absolutelv no legislation whatever to prevent any dealer in fertilisers 
fiom placing on the market whatever he pleases There is nothing here on the lines of what 
we have at homj So fai as the Vgncultnral Department and Indian Tea Association are 
concerned, they are able to protect the nselves and if the co-operative societies are properly 
organised they can protect themselves, but the small landholdeis audzamindeia are left open 
to be swindled by unscrupulous people 

Q The cultivators arq begmniug to kuow the value of fertilisers and there will be an 
increasing demand with the result thit theie will he great adulteration if the tiade is 
left to Alaiwans and the ordinary shopkeepers Do you think that some Government 
precaution ought to be taken ? — A I do 

<2 If it >s taken in the present state of the trade, would it cau'je inconvenience to 
anybody? — A Not that I know of 

<2 How does the English Act work ? Is it an offence to sell without a certificate 
A The man has to make a declaration that the fertiliser contains certain percentages of this 
an I that and then they have got a table of standards and the man has to come within those 
limits I think it is left to the consumer to bung the matter up * 

Q The more selling of feitilisers without a certificate is not a misdempanoni in itself? — 
A I am not quite oectam I sent home for a copy of the Act and have only just received it 
and have not had time to examine it carefully 

Q As an outsider to both depaitments, namely, the Co-opeiative Department and the 
Agricultural Department, h ive you formed any idea as to whether they should work in 
closer contact ? — A I have said that they should woik closer 

Q You say that things are much better now m that respect ? — A I expect great 
improvements in the futme 

President — Q About the certificates of quality we had this point before ns of a 
fetihser being sold in the form of a mixture, the mixtuie being of a kind that was self- 
contradictory That IS to say, a mixtnre applicable to one soil would be mixed up with a 
fertiliser of another kind leading to a waste of money m the case of i particular crop Do you 
think that legislation would be ueoCi-Bary compelling a seller of a fertiliser to observe rules 
in this mattei ’ — A Iwould much piefer it Those are the hues which we aie following 

Q That would not interfere with the trade if Government insisted on clean fertilisers 
being sold and not mixtures? ^A I think it would be to oui advantage 

Q It would be necessary for the seller to guarantee certain contents and if the material 
were found otherwise it would be a misdemeanour? — A That is what they do in Australia 
They have to come up to a certain standard fixed by Government and the seller has to put on 
each bag of fertiliser a declaration that it contains so much of this and so much of that 

Sir F H Steioart —Q, It would he for the purchaser to find out what would be buitahle 
for his particular soil ? —A Yes 

Q.' The certificate of quality would only be a statement of the contents It would not be 
in any sense a testimonial ? — A Oh, no 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malavt^a.— Q "Where did you acquire your knowledge of agri- 
culture? — A In Australia 

Q How long have you been connected with agriculture ?~—A Foi nhouu 10 years, 

<2 For how many years have you been connected with this firm which is dealing in 
fertilisers ? — 4 A- few months I was before that in Allahabad at the Agricultural College 
there. 
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Q H ive you Lad any ei.peiience of these tiamed ludi ins who are woiking m the Agri- 
cultural Depaitment ? — A Since I have been out here I have h )d a good deal to do ivith them 

Q What IS the kind of education that the} have leccived ? Aie they Umversity men? — 
A They aie mostly men who have gone up to the entrance standaid and then had their 
training in one of the agiiciiltural colleges 

Q And in other agricultuial institutions ? — A Some of them 

<3 Haie lou seen anv of the Pusn tiamed men?' — A Yes, I have come across them I 
cannot specilitalh point to any of them at the piesent moment 

Q You suggest that theio should be much bettei provision foi imparting agricultural 
education, and you wint colleges not so much for lestaich work as foi imparting a knowledge 
of scientific agriculture as far is it is known ? — A Yes 

Q Do these co operative societies actually recommend an} improvements in'agiiculture ? — 
A They lefei to the Agiicultural Department and the Agricultural Dep irtmont makes the 
lecommendatious But though the recommendations are simple, there is no supei vision to see 
that the instructions aie propeily earned out The co-operative society men are not men 
trained in agriculture That needs looking into 

Q You would have a tiained luspectoi going out to advise as to the use of the 
feitiliseis? — A Theie should be somehodj to look after that part of the society’s work, to 
see that the agricultm il part of the scheme is earned out propeily so is to benefit people 

Q Do vou know of any institution in the coiinti}' from whn h you could get men tiained 
for this purpose ? — A It is difiicult to answei th it 

Q So far as you aie aw'are’— Itis jiossiblethat you can get a few men from anv 
of the institutions who will bo capable of taking up that position They are few and far 
between 

Q What IS the system of agiicultural education in Australia? Can you tell us biieflv ?— 

A It IS pait of the geueial couiac up to a ceitai i standard They Ii ive what they call Agri- 
cultuial Iligh Schools They are connected with the oidiuaiv schools but they form a 
sepaiate depaitment wheie students who show a paiticulai aptitude foi agriculture are selected 
and sent 

Q Are faims attached to them ? — A Yes, and then they have agrieultuial colleges in the 
Slates Some have two and some three, according to the sire of the St ite, aild the Universities 
have agiK ultmal dep irtments so that a boy can bo connected with agiicultural studies from his 
eaily yeais right up to the end of his University caieor 

Q Aie there i large number of faimeis attracted to the schools ? — A Nearly all the 
agricultural schools havys a large propoition of farmers’ sons 

Sir F H Shwait — Q Do you think it would be advisable to place luy restriction on the 
expoits of fertilisers, such as bone meal, oil cake, etc , with a view to popularise their use in 
India? — A You cannot gam your point in that way The point is that if the people were 
educated lu the use of them they would be utilised here instead of being shipped away to the 
country’s loss 

Q Would that not be a lengthy process ? Would you not say in Japan people know the 
value of bone meal and that they will pay very much liighoi prices than people in this country 
will do foi many years to come ? — I Ido not think the dilleience is so great Wo have 
shipped stuff to Japan ouiselves Wo aie getting piactically the same price in this country 
Q Could you tell us something more about the Goveiiiinent certificates of quality in 
Austialia ? — A I can say something regaidiug wheat [ do not know if the Federal Govern- 
ment his ‘taken that up now but in Victor! i the Agiicultuiil Depaitment his fixed a f a q 
standaid They get sample lots from all over the Stite In ^Melbomiie the Government 
Department officeis empty the whole lot and they go thiough in elaborate piocess of mixiiif 
ami this particular mixtuie is taken as the standaid The bushel was measuredjout from thrd 
and the jtandaid wms deteimiiicd according to the amount thit was in that bushel, 

Q Were certificates giauted in all cases where theie were shipments from Austialia ? — 
A Yes 

Q If the certificates were gianted was that the end of the whole matter ? No claims 
could then be made ? — A I do not know oullicieiitly about that j 

Q What about the wheat that did not attiin to a certain standaid ? It was made up 
again ? — A They have got various grades such as f a q , good, seconds, and so on 

Piesideni — Is thal, the only standard the weight pei bushel?— I They have samples 
of different qualities The espei-ts would be able to tell the giade flora them 

Sir F E Stewai t — Q Is this standard fixed by Government oi are the dealers 
repiesented also? — A They have one or two repiesentatives 

Q You mean the shippers themselves ?— I Theie is a sort of Board Government does 
not do anything independently These people work with the Government 

Q Do you think that a similai system would work here?— yi I cannot say It would 
be a very much more difficult business heie than m Australia T have thought of it a 
number of times but there are difficulties in the way It would not be such a simple 
matter to vyoik heie. 
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, Written Evidence 

The scientific depaitment of the Indian Tea Association has now been m existence £oi Teclnueal aid 
16 years but dining that time the staff has nevei been large enough to cope adequately with the 
twofold activities— namely, advisoiy work and research — which aie almost inevitablv foithwith 
demanded of such a department, fiom the moment it is established (and which has been 
demanded ill this particular case) uhenitis suiipoited laigely oy funds subscribed by com- 
meicial concerns 

The tendency has been, in practice, to devote by far the greater part of the time at the 
disposal of the o&cers of the depaitment to advisoiy work, and the time put aside for leseaich 
has always been of necessity laigely inteifered with by loutine work of an advisory chaiacter, 
which cannot possibly be avoided when this charactei has once been given to the woilc 

It is firmly my opinion th it since the inception of thedepaitmont the mateiial benefit to 
the tea industry which has been denied by making use of the officers of the depaitment 
111 an advisoiy capicit}, has been very much gieatei than is ever likely to have been obtained 
fiom the results of research ivoik alone, by a staff of the same numbers 

Although individual planters are with few exceptions leady to listen to the personal advice 
and suggestions of European officers of the depaitment, they are not usually so susceptible 
to information imparted thiough the medium of publications Consequently the advisory 
work of the depaitment, which consists in touring and lectuiing in the planting distiicts, 
interviewing lopresentatives of agency fiims and others in Calcutta, keeping up a large 
coiiespondeuce with planters, and publishing information not necessarily derived fiom oiiginal 
research, should not bo curtailed to make time for research, but should unquestionably form 
an essential sopaiuto activity of the departmont, w hich, to suit its particular needs, should be 
also adequately equipped with a staff capable of caiiying outieseaich into the vaiious blanches of 
the industry , and this research should go on without the discontmuity which is inevitable 
when each officer has to act m a dual capacity This necessity foi advisory and leseaich work 
IS similar to that foi demonstration and expeiiment lespectively in the case of ryot's crops, and 
progress is best effected by confining the work of each offlcei to one branch 

At the present moment the staff of the scientific department of the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion IB not large enough to cope satisf ictorily with both branches of woik If it w eie to act 
in an advisor} capacity onlj its value would be quickly lessened owing to lack of material 
with which to advise, if in i research capacity only, the largo immediate monetary value of 
such advisory work as it is cairyiiig on now and of that which it could cany on much more 
effectively in the future, if it were adequately staffed foi both activities, would be lost 

In the present condition of the tea industry, when the price of tea has been high for 
several j ears, and money h is been forthcoming foi all operations which conduce to increases 
in the sive of Clops, the Association would not have been justified, in my opinion, in doing 
otherwise, with the pre-war staff of five European ofliceis, than directing them to act chiefly 
in an advisory capacity , but the mdustiy as a whole would be w'cll advused to spend in the 
futuie a much larger sum in obtaining scientific aid, and the necessity foi more research work 
IS now niore thau ever evident 

Witness Iieie gaie confidential evidence 


Orae Evidence, 5tu January 1917 


Berearclr abroad 


Witness here gave confidential evidence 
Mr C U Low — Q. Have } on an expeiimental station ? — A Yes 

Q What do you do with regard to the sale of fertilisers to planters? Do you advise 
them? — A I advise them as to the choice of fertilisers 

Q With refereience to the soil and climate ? — A With reference to the soil and 
climate of the tea districts of North- I'ast India 

Q Your woik extends to tbeDoais and Assam? — A Darjeeling, Cachar, Sylhet, Assam 
and the Doais and Terai. 

Q Do you get fertilisers sent to you for analyses by planters ? — A Eor a short time 
our depaitment undertook analyses of feitilisers and soils tor a fee but the idea of our doing 
so was given up because our staff is small and the time so occupied can more profitably be 
devoted to research. 

Q It could be done just as well in Calcutta ? — A Yes 
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' Q Supposing a feitilisei was sent by a plantei to Messie Smith, Stanistreet & Co for 
analysis, would you check the ansJysis ? — A If I doubted the accuiacy of an analysis 
submitted to me as a guide to the choice of manures, oi fov any othei reason, I would, in 
the fiist instance, piohably draw the attention of the particulai planter or a proprietor who 
had sent me the analysis, to the mattei, and uould ask him to hav e it re-analysed and if 
necessary I would, with his consent, take up the matter with the Indian Tea Association 
A sub committee of this Association deals with the uork of the scientific department 

Q What aie the fertilisers which are mostly used by tea planters ? — A Besides cattle 
and lime manures obtained locally, lime, supeiphosphate, basic slag, sulphate of ammonia, 
sulphate of potash, oilcakes, animal and fish manures are used very laigely, nitrate and 
sulphate of potash in smaller quantities Ihe use of other aitificial manuiesis restneted to 
very small quantities 

Q Do you find, as a matter of fact, that these have produced satisfactory results ? — A 
When used 3udiciou8ly and in the propel connection with othoi field opeiations manures in 
most cases give eseellent results 

Q Do you find that feitiliscrs aio lecommended in a nay that leads the planter to use 
them in unsuitable conditions ? — A About two oi thieo yeais ago at a time when raoio 
extended use of fertilisers was taking pi ito lapidly there was a determined effort on the 
pait of seveial suppliers to sell mixtures of manuies often desciibed by such names as 
“ standaid mixtures and the like, and my departnient was against any proposal to use such 
mixtuies on a large scale, oui reason being that with such differences of soil and climate 
as obtain in the tea disti lets of North-East India individual planters were not likely to got 
the best lesults by buying in that way hlixtures said to have the special merits of 
impioving quality, and oiop, of pioducing special development of the frames of bushes, and 
so on, where actually adveitised by those who could have known nothing in detail ibout the 
soil and climate of ludividuil estates nor did they mike reference to ,thcm in their 
adveitisements 

Q Has that now been dropped or is it still earned on ? — A It is still carried on to a 
small extent, but it has largely been diopped 

<3 Have you any expenence of ceitificates of quality foi manures undei the authority 
of Government ? — A I have no cxpoiienco of that, 

Q Do y ou know what the law is in the United Kingdom ? — A Not in detail I had 
veiy httle expenence of agriculture in England befoie I came hero - 

Q What IB youi idea as to the action that might advantageously be taken by Govein- 

rtent in this country ?~A I think that suppliers should bo permitted only to sell under a 

license granted by Government 

Q Including not only importers or manufactures, but up country agents^small cultiv ators, 
small bazai men ? — A I see no particular difiiculty m aiianging that they should only be 
allowed to sell if they have a license 

Q Like poisons or fireworks ? — i If there is any chaige connected with it, it might be 
nominal in the case of the small seller 

Q How would you use this license with reference to the purity of the stuff sold ? — 
A If any case of impurity occurred that license will be liable to be taken away 

Q And who do y ou think is a suitable authority for inspecting it ’ — A, I think a 

whole-time ofiicer would have to do it, if it refers to the whole of India 

Prcsideni — Q In that case, would it not be bcttei, if it does not interfere with private 
enteipiise, to arrange foi fertilisers to bo disliibuted through the AgiiLultiual Department? 
The Agricultuial Department would actually become the purveyois of fertilisers of known 
qualities , they would be in touch with co-operative societies , the people w ould h ive greater 
confidence 111 the fertilisers, and the extension of feitiliseis would bo developed Ou the 
other hand, there would be a certain amount of inteiferenco with private enterpiise which, so 
fai as can be seen, has not established itself sufficiently well ? — A At pie=eut the use of 
large quantities of certain classes of fertilisers is piactically confined to estates undei Europeam 
management. Under youi arrangement would planters be prevented from buying manures 
otherwise than through the Agricultuial Department? 

Q There would bo recognition of your department's certificate as equivalent to Govern- 
ment's In the case of the ordinary lyot, who IS the man that we want to uso fertilisers on 
a very laige scale, he will always be slow and timid about using fertilisers , he will have no 
confidence , and there will be a set-back if he thinks that a fertiliser is fraudulent or decep- 
tive ? — A hfy work brings me m no manner of way in contact with the question of dealing 
with the lyot 

Q Tou could not form a mental picture of what the conditions would^ be ? — I I can 
imagine that an arrangement such as you suggest would be helpful to ryots 

Q Am I correct in assuming that fertilisers if piopeily applied are going to alter the 
whole phase of agiiculture m India and that we aie going to solve the agncultural problem of 
production in that way very largely ?—A I think so personally I believe that fertilisers are 
going to play a very important part in the agriculture of India 

Q Big enough to take it up as a serious proposition ? — A Certainly In regard to tea, 
I was very much stiuck in Ceylon by what appeared to me to be the case, that the suppliers of 
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feifcihsers had got things more into then own hands than was nece&sary or desnable I think 

^d thnn ib was some veavs previously This is a thing to be avoided if possible 

Q In the case of planters, they would naturally consult you in the matter of using a 
now io*'fcilis6r iiiid. at tho n^ootiug’s of tho Association yon ■would, bo in a position, to givo fchotn 
a general wainmg as to then effect, but the ryots are not so easily gatheied toofcther and 
taught’ — A Yes Exactly 

Mr C E LoiP — Q Have yon seen anything of cultivators on the land of planters’ — 
Have they shown any sign of using feitilisera ? — A Such, evpexience as I have had shows 
that they have done but little 

Q Do you notice if the Indian tea gardens use artificial manuies ’ — A Comparatively 
little But I think they do so to some extent in copy of their European neighhouis 

Su JE H Stewart. — Q Aie the committee of the Indian Tea Association in possession 
of your views about advisory and reseaioh work ? — A Yes 

Do you think they aie going to inciease your staff’ — A I think then attitude will 
be one tending that way, as soon as the War is over. 

Q It is on the lesearch side cspeciallv that you want an increase of estahliahmenfc ? — 
A Yes When one officer IS acting in two capacities, and the depaitment, as a whole, is 
short-handed, the research iiork is the fiist to suffei 

0,, If the research side of yom staff is sfciengthened you could continue to supeiintend 
both the advisoiy work and reocaich work? — A I think it would be possible, if the staff 
w ere increased for the head of the department to attend to both 

Q, You are entirely under the Tea Association ? — A Yes 

<2 There is no Government connection or Government control ’ — A No Theie is a 
subsidy from the Government of India, and! from the Goieinments of Bengal and Assam 
The Indian Te i Association and the. branch and the afiiliated Associations provide funds 
which make up the balance No money is provided from the Tea Cess Funds 
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Written Evidence 


Note on the waterways committee 

3Ir Conley was esamined orolty on this note prepared by Mr G H. W Danes, ICS 

Qs 97-100 —In IdOQ a Standing Committee was appomted “ periodically to inspect 
tho natural and artificial wateiways between Calcutta and East Bengal and to suggest 
measures of iShprovement 

The Committee consisted of three official'and one non-official member (nominated by 
steamer company) Its scope was limited to the channels from Calcutta as far east as Barisal 
and Madanpore 

The Committee was to suggest to Government measures of construction and mainteu- 
ance for giving greater facilities to traffic and measures to control and legulate tiaffio 

In 1911 the following additions were made to the Committee — 

(1) Representative nominated by Bengal Chambei of Commerce 
(3) Representative of East Bengal Commerce. ^ 

(3) East Bengal Official (Chief Engineer) 

(d) Vice-Chairman of Port Commissioners 

The ob 3 ecc of the change was to give fuller representation to commeice and to change 
the body fiom a departmental committee constituted for inspection puiposos and foi the 
determination of piotessional questions into a general advisory body which oould be consulted 
by Government on all questions connected with the utilisation and the impiovement oi the 
waterways of the two piovinces 

In Fehiuaiy 1913 the Committee lecommended to Govemment the formation of a 
peimaneut “Wateiways Department'''’ Pioposals were made in the Piess about the same 
time foi the foinution of a “ Waterways Trust " 

Pending decision on these questions, Government decided to enlarge the Standing 
Waterways Committee, which was to be composed of — 

A 

President 

Membei of Executive Council lu cLaige of Public Woiks Depaitmeui portfolio. 

n 2 
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, Memblks 

ChieE Engineei to Governmeufc of Bengal 

An officiil membei to be nominated by Gosernment to adviso on financial matteia 
Tbe Supeiintendiug Engineer, Soutb-’W’estein Circle 
A representative of railway intoiests to be nominated by Government 
Vice-Chairman, Port Commissioners, Calcutta 
A membei to be nominated by Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 
A membei to be nominated by Bengal National Chamber of Coinmeice 
A member to be nominated by Naiainganj Cbambei of Commerce. 

A member to be nominated by two steamei companies 

Bibar and Orissa and Assam wore to bo asked to depute their Chief Engineers to advise 
on matt ers in which they were concerned 

Subsequently a special sub-eommittec was appointed to ON.amiuo the probable costs of 
maintenance and revenues of waterwiys with a view to the formation of a Trust 

After several discussions this special sub-committco decided in M irch l9l t that the 
foimation of a waterways tiaist was not possible until the now Graud Trunk Canal had been 
sanctioned and funds provided foi its constiuctiou 

The local Government favour the establibbnieut of a waterways trust, but consider that 
it should not bo created until it is ]ustified bj the fin incial position of the Grand Trunk 
Canal 

The chambers of commeice, on the other haml, desire that the trust should bo created 
at once uid that it should carry out the construction of the canal 

Meantime the Standing Waterways Committee continues a^ an ad/isoiy body to Gov- 
ernment It considers new piojects and schemes, opening new witevniys, maiutenvnco of 
eMsting waterways, levy of tolls, dredging operations, etc Since the war its opeiatious 
have been cuitailcd by lack of funds 

It may be asserted that with a committee thus constituted commeice and trade is not 
likely to suffer through neglect of the waterways of Bengal 

OiiAL Evidencl, IOtu Jaxuiuy 1917 

'BtcixiliMt—' Q know the question tiom the point of view of Goveimnent, and we 
should like to know whetlier theio is an> thing tli it we can ao, 'whether it is necuMxary, in 
fact, for us to take the mattci iii ativ way beyond what baa been taken up by youi Govern- 
ment We have had what I suppose it is youi note ? — A I fancy that h is been prepared by 
Mr Davies 

Q It seems to be a histoiical sketch of what has taken place It says, " In February 
1912, the Committee recommended to Government the formation of i permanent AVaterways 
Department Pending decision on these questions. Government decided to enlarge the Stand- 
ing Waterways Committee” Which Government ? — A /I'be Bengal Goaeinmont 

Q But I understand that the Trust proposed was intended to operate over Eastern 
Bengal and Assam aud in the west over Bihar and Orissa and o\en to the United Provinces ? — 
A The Trust pi oposed was to control the waterways of both the provinces It would not go 
very far into the United Piovinces but up to the limit of steam navigation on the Gan<>cs, 
that 18 , 1 believe about the boundaiy of Beugil and the United Piovinces 

Q There will be a good many difficulties about bank rights of way, that is, riparian 
rights in passing through these different districts? — A Ves I belieie lam correct in 
stating that accretions belong to the zamindar who owns the land alongside 

Q Would that require legislation ? — A Yes But I presume that the Trust if it w is 
inteiested in navigation would not permit of accretions w here it was necessaiy to stop 
them 

Q But it wdl have to get powei by legislation ? — A I do not think so 

Q Had this question been before the Gevei ament of India — A No Wc had a suh- 
committee and I was President of that sub-couimitteo A unanimous leport to Governnieut 
was submitted by us iii which wc stated that it was impossible for i Trust to be foimed until 
such time as the Tiust had some assets The assets wo proposed were, of couise, the Gr ind 
Trunk Canal When that had been completed the foimation of i Trust could be more 
reasonably thought out At the present time the formation of a Trust is inipossiblo because 
there are no assets 

Q The Chambers of Commerce are in fivoui of foimmg the Trust at once ? — A The 
proposal would simply mean that this Local Government and the Imperiil GoicinmenS md 
every other Local Government concerned would have to subsciibo veij lugely, in fact, iieavly 
the whole cost 

Q Is there anything against it on the score of principle ? You and youi sub-committee 
think that it is desirable ^ — A Undoubtedly, 1 think Of couise,'my ideas on the question of 
the Trust may not be quite in accordance with the ideas of the chambeis of commerce or 
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the lepiesentatives of the steamer companies I do not see how the Trust is to be formed 
without the Government having a paiamount interest for some period of years 

Sit F H Stewart — Q "Who were on the sub committee ? — A The report of the sub 
committee was signed by myself, Mi Pomton as representing the steamer companies, 

Mr Gerald nominated by the Beugal Gbamber oE Gomtneice and Mi Hilaiy 

Ftesideni — Q "Where dops the Waterways Committee get its funds fiom ? A It 

has no funds It is a purely advisory committee 

Q The note says, “ Since the wai, its operations have been ciutailed by lack of 
funds — A That is, of coiuse, to a ceitain extent true in. this respect, that for the 
improvement of waterways IV c have, SI nee this Standing Watei ways Committee was formed, 
submitted to the Government of India ceitain proposals foi the purchase of a dredging 
plant The Government of India have sanctioned certain estimates and we have pm chased one 
diedgei at a cost of four or five lakhs, I forget the exact figure now and several other 
things in the shape of barges, steam tngs and that sort of thing That has now in part 
gone to hlesopotamia 

Q You are still of opinion, in spite of what the chambeis of commerce say, that 
it IS impossible to form a Waterways Trust ? — A I do not say that it is impossible to form 
it I say that it is impossible to form a Waterways Trust on the lines of the Port Trust, 
because you have nothing in the way of funds . 

Q The Government could guarantee a loan for the purpose suiely ? There must be no 
dilEculty about that ? The Government need not provide money but may guaiantee interest 
on loans raised for the purpose ? — A Yes That would be one way of solving the difficulty- 

Q I am asking yon this question because if the financial objection is the only 
objection ?— ^ I do not think it is the only objection 

Q Have you any others ? — A Yes Several Out of India you woiPt find eugineeis 
with the necessary experience foi this particular class of work You have, first of all, got to 
gee youi men here and train them to the conditiors which exist Theie aie a few engineers 
in this country outside the Public Works Depaitment who have‘any experience in this, so fai 
as I am aware — I may he wiong 

Q 'J he conditions that we have to deal with in the Sundeibans me most peculiar, 
and theiefore if the whole of the Waterways Engineeiing Department is to be recruited from 
the Public Works Department, I fail to see how tbe Government should not have a large 
inteiesb in the matter 

Q I suppose Government would have a laige interest in it in any case ? — A Yes, as 
an Imperial asset 

Q I do not know if I am coriecb , I do not look upon the Poib Tiiisb or any of these 
things as anything in the way of private enterprise, but as a matter of Government handing 
over foi administiatiou a sum of mouey oi guaranteed funds. The Trust is formed so that all 
the interests 'concerned should be piopeily represented and that the objects of the Trust 
should be worked in the interests of local people It is a -v^ay really of forming a small 
local Government The difhculty then in yoiii way is the difficulty of getting engineers ? — 

A In the first instance, it will be very hard to get engineers with the necessary knowledge of 
local conditions to cany out what the Trust would require them to carry out There is, no 
doubt, a very large body of piactieal men who have received then training in the service of 
the inland steamer companies who have a great deal of practical knowledge of what goes on 
in the way of silting, etc , and they aie now of considerable use to us iii the depaitment in 
maintaining the routes But then knowledge is not highly skilled knowledge and they have 
more practical experience in the way of oveicommg small difficulties than anything else 

Q I suppose the class of engineer you will get will oe men like the engineers expeiienced 
on the hlissLSEippi ? — A I do not know of the exast cond tions of the Mississippi, but men 
wbo have bad experience there would do equally well here. 

Q Do you think there will be any difficulty of men in that kind being obtainable, and if 
they aie not obtainable could we’ not get one oi two men and make a star t and tram otbeis ? — 

I do not say that it is impossible I say that it will take years and I say that in the 
first instance you must have funds 

Q If the Gov ernment financed the Trust and then banded over tbe administration of 
tbe Trust to a body, that body could set to woik in the way the Port Commissioneis do ? — • 

A Yes 1 do not mean to say that the thing 13 iiupos'^ible In my opinion, if jou form a 
Tiust to carry out the scheme foi tho impiovement of these water ways, you must, I think, in 
the original instance, rely upon Government to do the work and provide funds I think it will 
be unfair to the Public Works Department to have this scheme carried out by the Trust 

Q I do not quite follow that poiut why it should be unfair to Public Works Depaitment 
officeis Somebody who is efficient should do the work and if they aie Public Woiks officers 
so much the bottei, but lu the absence of officeis experienced in this class of work there would 
be no haim in impoiting an outside engineei and placing him uiidei the orders of the Trust ? — 

A, None whatever I do not object to that at all 

Q I think the mam point foi us to tonsidei, first of all, is whethei this development 
of vvaterways will be lu the interests of coranieicial and industiial devdopmeut ? — A Yes 
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Q If that IS admitted, aud I take it foi gianted from the leeoinmendatioii of your sub- 
committee, then the ciuestion of w lys and meins inscb The fii^t one is that of finance 
You think theie is no difficulty in Government guaranteeing a sum of money laised from 
the public and placing it at the disposal of a pioperly constituted Tiust ? — A I see no objec- 
tion to it myself, 

Q That gets o\ er the financial difficulty so far as we can judge? Next follows the 
question whether you can get engineers to undei tike tho work, aud I undeistand you to say 
that at present you could not put your hand on men who have the right kind of experience in 
the Public Works Department, but do you object to introducing rivei experts from outside ?— 
A I do not think I said that We haxc men in the Public Woiks Department with sufficient 
experience at the present time 

Q You have ? — A Some I see no objection to getting men from outside with similar 
experience 

Q But if you have expeiicnced ofliceis m the Public Works Departinout, so much the 
better ? — A I say that wo have at the piesent time a certain numbci of Public Works 
Department officers with the necessaiy oxpeiionce to st irt work, not on a very large scale but 
on a small scale 

Q Then the question of engineers piesents no diflicultj ? You have men ? — A Tlio 
difficulty that I was suggesting was not tu it there were no engineers avail ible, but p-ou would 
have to indent on the Publio Works Department in the origin il lustanco for starting work 
That is the point 

Q Theie is no difficulty iii that, I suppose ? — A I suppose thcro is no difficulty in that 

Q The Publu Woiks Department olficeis will be as glid to work foi this Trust as to 
work in auy other capicity for the Government ? — A Yes 

Q Are those difficulties lemoved so fai as we can judge Diis moining — the finincial 
question and the question of engineers ? — A Yes, the difficulties ire, in mv opinion, removed 
if you can obtain the necessary financial assistance and the engineers with the necessaiy 
qualifications to carry on the work 

'' Q 1 understand you to say that these engineers do exist to begin with ? — A Yes 
Some exist, of course, I dare say, in Burma and elsewhere where similar conditions exist 

Q Are theie any other difficulties that we ought to take into account before making 
any recommoiidatiou on this point? — A None whatever The only difficulty which the 
committee of which I was the President pointed out was that if the Tiust was formed it would 
have no assets 

Q Are you of opinion that we should bo justified 111 uigiiig this on Goverumeut as a 
matter of public importance when finances permit ? — A I think to a cert iin extent it is of 
very great importance In my opinion we must have the Giaud Tiaiuk Canal This is purely 
my own personal opinion Otherwise inlaud steamer companies in time will be up against a 
very big problem 

Q Whatever you form, a Waterways Depaitinont, or a Wateiw lys Trust, oi a Standing 
Waterways Committee, its hist work would be the constiuction of tho Grand Trunk Caual? — 
A. Yes 

Q It seems to me that the difficulties aie not gieat so far as they aie visible ? — A Tho 
difficulties aio not great if the money is foitlicoming 

dir C E Low — Q Was theie any idea of getting any moie funds from any of the 
interests concerned, not only from the Governments but fioin the interests concerned? — 
A Yes The whole thing was thieshed out May I quote from my note on tho formation 
of a Waterways Tiust, dated the bth Apiil 1910 The proposals were that tho Tiust should 
take over and maintain and manage groups 1 and 2, we group tho waterways into groups, 
and receive therefiom all tolls and revenue deiiv able paying to the Goveinneut of India 
an annual sum of E90,000 for tho can ils included m group 2 A fuither subsidy shall be 
paid by the Impeiial and the Pioviiicial Govcinment for the mainteuanco of all tho livers 
included m gioup 3 Mr Pointou'’s proposal was that the Ogvemment of India should pay 
a subsidy of six lakhs of lupees pci annum, the Government of Bengal a similar sum and tho 
Governments of Bihar and Assam should p ly a subsidy of one lakh The District Boards 
should pay subsidies foi woik done, 

Q That IS supposed to ho enough to covoi the estimates of expenditure ? — A No 

Mon’ ble Pandit 21 M dialaviya — Q What would be the total receipts so estimated? — 
A 15 lakhs is the total of the subsidies Subsidies to the extent of 14 lakhs would be 
required to carry out thepiogiamme of woik annually That is tho general calculation 

21r 0 M Low — Cl The cl iss of leccipts was from the Impeiial and Pioviucial Govern- 
ments and the District Boaids ? — A Yes 

Q And also the tolls leviable weie to be made ovei to tho fund? — A Yes 

Q It does not seem to me on that shownug that the steauiei comp imes concerned were to 
contribute one iota to the funds foi the gieatly lucieased facilities vvhicli they would pre- 
sumably enjoy ? Is that coiiect ? Was there any reason foi it, such as luabihty to pay or 
difficulty of collection ^ — A At the piesent tune the steamoi companies pvv Rs 5 pev tup. 
thiough the Suiideibaiis aud an additional toll passing thiough the hladaiipoie bhil Tho 
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Government gets that amount at present The IMadanpore bhil route is woiked in itself and 
the amount of toll is credited to that particular work "We keep a capital and revenue 
account for it As regards your question about tolls, I am afraid I cannot o-ive you a very 
deal ansrvei Tlie idea was that the tolls should be given ovei to the Trust and with regard 
tothe existing locked canals the Goieinmeqt of Bengal was to receive Rs 90,000 annually 
from those tolls on account of then outlay in construction In the Aladanpore bhil route tolls 
ax© now paid and Mi Pointon s nots says that it is not necessary to raise tlie toll As reo'ards 
the use of the other channels I presume that the same rate of tolls as at present exists would 
not continue but would have to be increased 


Q You see my point The body is constituted for the purpose of improving the facilities 
which those interests en]oy ? — A Yes 

Q Yon are making them pay a substantial inciease for a* specific work, namely, the Giand 
Trunk Canal, but it is not clear whether you make them pay any more for the improved 
facilities which they will enjoy on the rest of'the system?— J The question of the increase 
of tolls is not one which should be lost sight of at all 

Q Tuining to the question of the Grand Tuink Canal Project, you speak of it as an 
asset ? — A Yes 

Q It IS, of couise, also a liability ? Is it eleai that it would pay ? — A It gives voii 8 per 
cent This estimate is veiy complete and veiy leliahle The foimei estimate which was 
made was, m some lespects, deficient, as vaiious difficulties were not thought of This 
estimate prepared by Mi Addanis- Williams is a complete and accurate forecast of what, 
I believe, is going lo happen if the Grand Tiunk Canal is constructed 

Q With reference to estimates on productive works generally, there is a certain amount 
of experience and you could fix some figure of interest which they would pay Has there been 
experience of works of this kind? — A, Yes We have the Madanpore hhil route at the 
present moment 

Q Have they been constructed ? — A That has been constructed The estimates in that 
case were largely under-estimated, but with the works which we have recently earned out, I 
think that eventually we will get 4 or 5 per cent out of the Madaripoie bhil route as a 
permanency 

Q An undei-estimate m one case is, of course, a valuable guide to future piobabilities in 
others? — A Yes The undei-estimate of Madanpore bhil loute was very largely due to the 
fact that it was not thought that it would fulfil its purpose to such a large extent as it does 
now The conditions have changed and we have to contend with vaiying conditions and we 
have had to extend oui woiks to pievent silt deposit and that soit of thing with the lesult 
that at the present moment this year we have a very laige excess of toll ovei that of any 
previous yeai 

Q Is there any othei instance besides the Madaiipoie bhil bearing on the point? — ■ 
A We have many instances — the navigation canals of Jilidnapui, the Oiwsa coast canal 
These are all losing concerns The navigation has been very largely stopped by the railways 
The loss is due to the increase of lailways in the immediate neighbourhood 

Q You have reason to think that you hare got a sufficient basis? — A Yes 

Sir F H Steioart — Q Your Standing Waterways Committee is a puiely advisoiy 
committee? — A Yes 

Q M ho IS the executive officer of it ^ — A For instance, at the last meeting a Sfember 
of the Executive Council, Bengal, the Hon'ble Mr Beatson Bell, was the President and there 
uere ten ordinary membeis with the Seciefcaiy 

Q Executive action is taken thiough the Public Woiks Department’ — Yes 

Q How often does this Standing Committee meet ’ — A Whenever necessary Foi 
instance, we should bare a Standing Committee meeting to considei this lepoiF immediately 
after it has been issued to the public bodies 

Prestdeni — Q Have you got any further lemaiks to make? — A I should like you to 
consider that paiagrajib in Mr Ad dams- Williams’ leport which refers to the necessity of 
putting through this work You will see theie that he shows very deaily that unless a canal 
of this kind IS shortly constincted the steamer routes of the Eastern Bengal will he, to a 
certain extent, put to a very considerable extra expense and trouble The difficulty is that 
you have to move from west to east to get to Eastern Bengal and east and west channels 
piesent a difficult pioblem The north and south channels maintain themselves to a veiy great 
extent and the difficulty is the maintenance of these east and west channels The Sundeibans 
aiea is now to a certain extent in paits ledaimed and the east and west channels aie diying 
and difficulties will inciease, so that a canal of this description which wdl avoid the worst part 
of the Sundeibans is eminently desuable, and in the interests of the steamer services and trade 
with the Eastern Bengal by iivei, veiy necessary 

Q We ought to urge it with or without the bigger question of forming a Wateiwajs 
Tiust ^ Yes. 

{Witnesa suheiuently forwarded the following supplementary written evidence) 

On leading the evidence through I believe the ‘impressiou might arise that I am of 
opinion that it would be possible to ask Governraeut to guarantee interest on loans raised for 
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the piupose of a Waterwa>s Trust I have =aid in my evidence that tins would be one way of 

solving the financial difficulty bub as I have moie thin once stated in my ovidencGj the diffi- 
culty IS that a Tiust if foimed at once on the lines of the Calcutta Port Tiust would have no 
a'sets, and I am of opinion that the time has not amved when such a proposition could be 
laid before the Government of India with any chance of success, I shall be glad if this 
oiiinion be recoided 


\ 
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Account of theTradc tn raw hula tn Calcutta 

The trade m law hides before the war, so fai a« Calcutta was concerned, was almost' 
entirely in the hands of German turns or firms the contiolling interest of which was largely 
German, These films foimed a combine of shippeis and woihed in connection with a similar 
combine of buyers at Hamburg, to which poit tho great majoiity of the hides were exported 
On two occasions at least two films endeavoured to bieak through this combine, both attempts 
were entnelv unsuccessful Various suggestions have been made as to the causes of this 
combine which undoubtedlj evicted It has been suggested that tho shippers and buyers 
weie backed by the German Government who dcsiied formilitaiy reasons to get the lOntrol of 
the trade into then hands Personally I do notjbelieve that this was tho oiigin of the combine, 
though I think the Gcimaii Government mido uso of it during tho peiiod immediately 
befoie the war to let iiu the control of tho supplies of leather lequiicd foi militaiy purposes 
But in its origin the combino was economic lather than political Tho hide trade has alwiys 
been looked down on It is not a partieulaily savouiy business It has had in the past a 
bad leputation Tlieie is often much dishonesty in the method of cuiiiig the hides in the 
mofussd, the fleshois and skiimers often adding eailh and othei substances to the salt used 
for curing, or skinning the hides badly m older to increase the weight There have also been 
many complaints of a giave natuio biought against the collectors of tho hides in tho districts 
I may refei to the agitation as to tho piactice of skinning goats alive in order to procure 
laiger skins and to the outbreak of cattlc-poisouiiig that oocuircd some years ago in Bilni 
l‘oi these reasons the ordinary I'lighsh films m tins countiy would not touch tlie trade, and 
it was consequently left for any persons who wished to take it up Aftoi the Pranco Gorman 
wai theie was a very great development of tho tanning industry in Germany and Austua and 
to a hige extent tho tanners in those countries deprived tho English taiineis of this business 
In order to meet then demands for raw matenals, the purchases of the raw hides on behalf of 
Germany and Austiia iiicieased very largely, until slioitly before tho wai these countries were 
taking 60 to 70 pei cent of the total hides_cxpotted from Calcutta These hides were shipped 
direct to Hamburg and Trieste which ports were tho pi mcipil huyoi'b This fact alone suffi- 
ciently explains the German conliol of tho hndo It is obvious that if Germany and her allies 
'purchase seven tenths of the total produce, they w ill make their own airangemeiit for the 
selection and shipment of tho goods purchased The tiado fell nitunlly into German 
hands The firms who had taken it up found it extremely profitable, ind as m any other 
business, when they found that new firms, attracted by tho profits, were endeavouring to 
entei the business, they naturally pioceeded to fice,;e them out This was the chief reason 
for the combine At the same tune the tnde is obviously of gieat military value, and I do 
not think theie is much doubt that the German Government were aware of this in tho 
years immediately pieceding the w ir and that thoy^ encouraged it 

The following is a biief account of tho organization of the tiade 

Eaw hides, aftei being diied or salted in the mofussd, are desp itched in the first instance 
by the collectois to the aiathdars or commission agents in Calcutta These hides come from 
all ovei the North-Western Provinces, Bihar and Ori'^sa, and Eastern Bengal and Assam 
The hides coming from the west are usually dried hides, those from the east are usually 
salted hides The arathdars deal with all classes aud desciiptions of collectors Their 
biggest customers are the big butchers of Cawnpore, Lucknow, Patna, and such towns , 
parcels of hides despatched to them may vary from 10, COO to 100 hides But the arathdai 
is merely a commission agent He receives the hides, stores them m his godown ind sells 
them to the shippers He does not actually purchase the hides himself and they do not at 
any time become his own property 

His commission is realized when the hides are sold and is geueially fixed at so much 
per 100 pieces The commission does not depend on tho price obtained Tho arathdar’s 
success will, howevei, depend on his obtaining good prices At the same time the arathdar 
IS largely responsible for financing the collectois According to the custom of the trade, 
he adv ances 7 5'per cent of the value of the hides despatched to him on receipt of the railway 
receipt , and, when competition is keen, he may eveu advance as much as 100 per cent He 
gets no inteiest on these advances When despatching the hides the collectoi fixes a 
minimum piice below which the arathdai may not sell without his consent On receiving 
the hides the arathdar selects and classifies them and then informs the shippers that he has 
a paieel of such and such hides for sale The arathdai 's selection is of no practical import- 
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ance aud is meiely used fox jus own infoimation m deciding uhafc piice the parcel of hides 
should fetch, the leal elassincation of the hides foi the purpose of export beino made bv ^fhe 
shippois ^ i o - . 

The shippers visit the arathdar’s godown, examine and select the paicels of hides 
offered foi sale, and according to then own selection offer a certain price foi them ‘ all round ’’ 

The aiathdar takes the best price obtainable and this concludes his pait in the business the 
shippers being entiiely responsible foi the lemoval of the hides By the custom of the . 
trade cow hides aie sold by the “ pound,” the “pound” being equal to 20 pounds (Avoir- 
dupois) They are also sold “ all-round ” This means that the buj ei must accept a parcel 
containing a ceitain proportion of all classes and that he is not entitled to include the better 
classes and to re]eot the woise The reason for this is that unless the hides aie lumped 
togethei in this way, it would be impossible to find a market for the woise classes of hides 
at all and these would be unsaleable The success of the Geiman firms was largely due to 
the fact that they were willing to purchase “ all-iouud,^' whereas Ispahani and Sons and 
other firms only desired to purchase the bettei qualities An “ all-iound parcel of hides 
might, for instance, contain the following qualities — 

80 pel cent slaughteied 4 pei cent rejected. 

12 ditto dead 4 ditto double rejected 

After the sale the shipper lemoves the hides to his own godown They aie here first 
trimmed, that is to say, the claws, earth, etc , are removed, and are then aioemcated in order 
to preseive them The cost of this is infinitesimal The hides are immersed for 24 hours 
ill a weak solution of ai seme and then spiead out to diy in the sun This piocess is not 
necessary m the case of salted hides Aftei this the shipper makes his selection and classifies 
the hides for export 

A gieat deal has been made of this classification In the coriespondence sent to me 
it is lepreseuted as being extremely intricate and difficult and requiiing great experience 
And it IS also said that it is extremely difficult to understand the marks It is really, 
however, a very simple matter By the custom of the tiade hides are divided into the follow- 
ing classes — * 

1 Jf/taa — Well cleaned hides of a good yellow colour 

2 Putneas — Darker aud not so well cleaned 

3 Parlliauffas — Pairly cleaned 

4 Patnas — Badly cleaned hides with flesh and sinews adhering 

5 Bazar — Veiy badly cleaned and rotten rn places ^ 

This classification refers to dried hides only The names used do not neoessaiily mean that 
the hides in question come from these places They are raeiely used as trade names to describe 
a paiticulai class of hides and might as well be replaced by Nos 1, 2, 3, etc. They only 
denote quality 

Salted Judes are similarly classed as Dacca, Meherpui, etc A similar classification 
according to districts is used in Madras and 1 believe in Bombay also But the selector in 
classifying the hides makes no enquiries as to the place of oiigm and simply assigns each hide 
to each class according to its condition when he sees it Mo^t of the best dried biles do, of 
course, come from Agra and the neighbourhood But if a hide of this quality was produced 
and cured in Calcutta or anywhere else, it would still be classed as Agia 

These classes are again subdivided into the following qualities by the selectors — • 

(1) Commissariat. 

(2) Slaughtered 

(3) Dead 

(4) Eejected 

(5) Double rejected 

Here again these terms meiely denote quality and there is nothing really abstruse about the 
classihcation The selector makes no enquiry as to whether the hide that he is classifying 
actually comes from slaughtered cattle or not He judges solely by the appearance 

(1) CojiiOTwarm# hides are the best possible hides in their class They aie not very 
common and practically only occur m Agras The name was obviously given 
because the best hides come from Commissariat slaughter houses 
^ (2) Slaughtered — These are average first class hides without defect or blemish 

(3) Bead — These are the same hides ivith one defect, such as a cun or a brand marje 

(4) ^Rejected — These are hides badly cut or marked oi branded 

(5) Boullc 1 ejected — These are the worst class of hides, rotten in places aud very 

badly marked or branded. 

The classification having been made, the hides are again divided into heavy, middle and 
light in each quality of each class 

As I have said, theie is nothing really abstruse about this classification, and as a 
matter of fact all the shipping firms, including the German firms, rely entiiely upon then 

o 
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Indian establishment for the classification and selection of the hides, It would be quite im- 
possible for the shipper to select the hides himself, although he may occasionally check the 
selection The hides aie always selected by two indopeiident estal lislimeiits , once lu the 
arathdar's godown when they aie puichased and again in the shipper's godown for export. 
One selection is checked by the othei and it seldom happens that there is much difference 
between the two The selectors iie usually bluhammadaiis who have been brought up to the 
trade and they are paid on an aveiago Rs 50 a month 

The shippers inform mo that the tanneis m England and elsewlieio are perfectly aware 
of the meamn" of their marks, and that no tannei would make a mistake as to the meaning 
of an “Agra° heavy slaughtered” oi a “ Puinea light i ejected ” Slost of the double and 
treble rejected were befoie the wax scut to the Levant Theio is at present no veiy good 
market for these classes The shipper’s classification of the hides is tested os in any other 
business by the amount of satisfaition which ho gives to his buyers It is very impoitant to 
him that he should maintain a definite standard, as if his biijei is dissatisfied with one con- 
signment and coiisideis that it contains too many classified as say, “ slaughtered,” t e , first 
class which should hav e been classified as “ dead,” t e , second class, ho would go elsewhere for 
his next consignment The classification therefore adjusts itself 

Suggested measures for removing the German control 

The fiist question is what measures should be taken for dcstroj mg the Gorman control 
of this trade It is, in my opinion, impossible to do this unle-s either England or India is 
prepared to take the hides and tan them befoie export So long as Germany aud Austria 
continue to take three-fourths of the total exports, it is obvious that they must ultimately 
control the laaiket And it would be a mere waste of time to endeavoui to devise measures 
to prevent this I do not think it could be done Any prohibitory legislation would prin- 
cipally affect the dealers in the raw material, with whom we are chiofij concerned in India, 
and could not, have the effect of removing the control mtiii ally exercised by so large a 
puichaser It must be rcmembeied that the German firms used to pay very good prices for 
the hides This was one of the chief reasons for then control of the market 

The only practical suggestions that have been made as to the means to be adopted to 
prevert then recovering this control are — ^ 

(i) The appointment of an agent in this countiy by the English buyers 

The idea, as I understand it, is that an agent should be sent from England Several of 
the larger agency houses in this country made an attempt in past years to entei this business 
They found however that great loss and delay was caused bv disputes as to the quality of the 
hides shipped by them on their receipt m Englind This difliculty might be overcome if 
the English buyers would consent to send out an agent to this country who should bo respon- 
sible for the quality and selection of the hides shipped, the agency houses in India being 
responsible for financing the business only and not for the quality of the goods supplied If 
any demand in India aiises loi these hides, such an airangemont might be made I may 
point out how evei that English and other taunois are already perfectly conversant with the 
maiks used by the shippers in Calcutta They know exactly w hat they aro buying, for 
instance when they buy a “ Heavy Agia Slaughtered ” Apart from this the English tanners 
apparently do not want these raw bides Even if after the war the demand incieases,! doubt 
if there would be any gieat advantage in appointing the proposed agent The idea is that he 
should seleet these hides foi his principals, and thit he would deal rvith the Indim firms, by 
which, I suppose, is meant the arathdars, on the spot, tho idea being that English buyers are 
''f distrustful of Indian firms The proposal seems to ignore the fact that it is not usually the 

arathdars who make the selection for export, but the shippers As I have already shown, the 
hides are at present really selected by the sbippeis and they aie very thoioughly selected 
This w oik is done entirely by Indian establishment It would be physically^ impossible foi 
any shipper oi agent to select the hides himself If the proposed agent v.eie appointed, be 
would, therefore, merely be competing w itb the shippers and it would take him several y ears to 
get togethei a staff that would enable him to select these bides with any success He would 
probably m the end simply buy bis consignments from the shippers, relying upon their 
selection, and would thus mtioduce a fresh link in a business which is already m my opinion 
overweighted with middlemen 

(ii) That the export of raw hides in other than British ships should he prohibited 

The second proposal would entail special legislation, and, as I have already pointed out, 
I do not think that it would have any real effect in lemoving the German control If assist- 
^ ance of this nature is to be given by Government, tho aim should be to protect the tanning 

industry in this country and not the interest of the selectors oi shippers Protection of the 
latter would benefit a small class, and would probably injuie the class which at present deals 
in hides Protection of the former might build up a very important industry Tho real 
solution of the question is to be found in the development of an indigenous taunmg industry 
which will convert these hides into either half-finished or finished leather before they leave 
the country 

'BossibiUty of creating a tanning industry in Bengal 

There are already several tanneiies in Bengal, thiee oi foui lu Calcutta, one at 
Bcihampoie and, I heliev'e, one or two at Dacca The tannery at Berhampoielhas been 
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recently established There js also a cei tun 'imouufc o£ tanning done in the Milages, but not 
on any laigo scale I do not think it is possible to draw any inference fiom the success or 
failure of such tanneues They are small enterprises, and although then experience is of 
peat value on technical points, they aie not woiking on a sufhciently large eommeicial scale 
to affect the issues raised Befoie the war they were, I believe, in a l^omewhat precarious 

condition financially They me now making a fan profit-at least those which I have seen 
are making a fair ppfit-but this is largely due to war conditions The success of these 
small tanneues his, how evei, shown that the climite of Bengal m o-eoeial and of Calcutta 
in paiticulai is not unsuitable to the tanning of leather The conclusion I have arrived at 
theiefoie, is that there is no leison why a veiy impoitant industry lu tannmo- should not be 
developed and that the most suitable place foi this would be Calcutta 

If tanning on a laige scale is to be a commeicial success, the following conditions 
must exist — 
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(1) There must be a laige and constant supply of the raw mateiial and expeits must 

be available to make the necessary puxchases of the law material for the 
factories The jute trade is a case in point Here Calcutta has an obvious 
advantage ov ei any town or place in India The factories would be at the 
'centre of one of the biggest hide markets in the woild and would be able to 
purchase the raw material at the cheapest rates Theie is alie idy lU existence 
a veiy large and well financed oigamsation which is constantly collecting 
these hides and pouring them into the arathdars’ godowns in the town There 
is also a large oigamsation occupied in selecting, classifying and puichasing 
these hides foi shipment The shippeis would naturally select and buy for the 
factoiies if these came into existence, m the same way as jute brokers buy jute 
and sell it to the mills It would make no difference to their business if the 
hides weie tanned oi half-tanned before shipment 

If the industiy is to be successful on a really large scale, it is essential that the 
material used should be the diied and salted hides at piesent expoited fiom 
Calcutta Foi this reason the experience of the tauneis at present working in 
Calcutta IS not so valuable as it might have been otheiwise These tanners 
work almost entirely With freshly skinned hides obtained from the municipal 
slaughtei houses 

(2) There must be a plentiful supply of water which is suitable foi tanning Heie 

also Calcutta has an obvious advantage So fai as I know, no analysis of the 
watei-supply fiom the tanners^ point of view has been -made But the success 
of Di Nilratan Snkai’s tannery, winch n«es this vvatei, shows that it is 
suitable and theie is a plentiful supply Another point m favour of Calcutta 
IS that electiital powji cau be obtained I do not know if the electiical system 
of tannage has any futuie Experts seem to be lathei doubtful about it Bat 
the advantages of an eleotiic supply are in any case obvious 

^3) There must ho good banking facihties The German films depended veiy largely 
on the hanks who used to advance money against the hides as these weie 
biought into then godowns The Cliaiteied Bank, I believe, did a good deal of 
this business Such facilities aie even moie necessaiy in the case of tanneues 
In tanning a veiy laige amount of capital is always locked up foi one to five 
months in the shape of hides lying in the vats Heie also Calcutta has an 
obvious advantage 

(4i) A constant supply of suitable tanning materials Eor baik tanning a veiy 
plentiful supply is already available The baik chiefly used by the Bengal 
tanners is babul In hladras, avaiam or taiward baik is much used, especially 
foi the half-tanned hides which aie exported in laige quantities But avaiam 
[cassia auriculata) possesses no advantages over babul and is probably inferioi 
as a tanning material There is also a plentiful supply of myrobalams, 
Personally I do not think that theie is much futuie foi baik tanning and veiy 
soon most of this will be replaced by chrome tannage oi tannage with barb 
extiact Theie is alieady a myrobalam extract factory at Bansia near Eaniganj, 
which exports most of its production As to the chemicals required for chrome 
tanning, these are chiefly thiome alum or bichromate of potassium and the 
aniline dyes lequiied foi colouiing the leather. Chrome is, I iindeistand, to 
be obtained neai Quetta, in the Central Piovinces and in Singhbhum In any 
case, however, Caloutta,is as favouiably situated as any other place m Indiar la 
this respect 

(5) belt must be a laigo aud const lut demand f<‘i the niaiiufactured ailiclo 
Theie is appaienllv no veiy gieat demand foi dressed leathei within India 
There must, howtvei, be a veiy laige demand outside The btatement attached 
showing the imports into and exports fiom the Calcutta trade block shows 
this veiy clearly I may say at once that without protection it would be 
impossible for the Bengal oi Indian, tannei for the fiist few years to compete 
with foreign countnes In almost every country a prohibitive duty has been 

! placed upon the import of leather and it would be impossible foi them to find a 
market But apart from this, theie can be no doubt that the demand exists. 

o.a 
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The world must have leather The continually mpioasing exports o£ the raw 
hides proves this and the ever spieadiug seaioh for new soinces of supply of 
the raw mateiul The demand, and in fact the actual netessit} , outside India 
foi the leathei mauiifaotured fioin the hides which we e\poit is, theiefoie, cleir 
enough India here is lu a vciy sound jiosiliou She controls one of the 
largest souices of supply of the law material I think she is (juite able to 
treat this with materials which can bo prociued within the country, ind if she 
likes to insist that it should be tieated befoie it leaves the countiy, the 
consumers of the actual hmsbed leather u ill be compelled to take it fiom her 
The woild must have the leather in some shape or other If India insists that 
the hides shall bo tanned iii this country and tb it no ra\y_ hides shall bo 
exported except under piohibitivo duties, the cousumeis roiist take it in the 
finished shape They cannot do without it If m retaliation they put on 
duties against it, thev will be meiely fining themselves But it will piobably 
take them several years to discover this, and unless the industry is piotected it 
would bo ruined before it was fairly started- 

India is also in a very good position to ask foi pioteetion of this nature from England. 
The English tanneis will not take these hides and mil not tin them at jaesent It is ex- 
tiemely likely that after the war pioteetion of some kind will bo introduced in England, the 
Colonies, and India Any meisuies of this kind must to some extent harm Indian consumeis 
in respect of the aiticles piotected India mil expect soinethiiig in leturn, and if she does 
not ask for too much, will prob ibly get it The tanning indiistiy holds out extraordmaij 
prospects of development for the reasons I ha\o given It is ilso of the gicitest military 
importance There is, therefore, a very good ch nice that England may igreo to its protection, 
even though the effect maybe to raise the price of leithei m England India should, therefore, 
press xeiy stiougly for protection m this shipe, and if it is obt lined i veil 1 irge industry m 
tanning ivill develop Apart from this, no more effective method of doing an ay r, ith the 
German control of the trade could bo devised In a nutshell the position is as follows — 

Raw hides aveiaging 1,104,000 maunds a year pass tliiough Calcutta in thcir raw state, 
to be tanned in some other country I see no leason why wo should not t m oi half tan them 
fiist befoie we espoit them 

Any pioposalb foi Goveinmeht assistance that I haxo to make aro thcrcfoio based on the 
assumption that the industry mil be piotected Theio aro several wijs in nhich assistance 
might be given 

1. A school of tannery might bo est ibhfahed The object would be to deil practically 
with the difficulties that might bo felt by the tanncis Thioughoat my euQuiry I have found 
it impossible to obtain any loal scientific assist nice I know of no expcit tiuuei in Bengal 
who could supply this Theio aie many questions connected v\ itli the iiulustiy which it is 
impossible to ausvvei without scientific advice and experiment The institution would concern 
itself with sueh matters as the follow mg — 

(1) The production and suitability of the various tanning materials and chemicals 
required , 

(3) The coirect proportions of these to givo the most profitable result 

(3) The propel treatment of the hides in the mofussil ' 

(4) The advantages of chrome tanning as compaicd with bark tanning. 

t5) Whether it would be more profitable to Bengal to tmn out half tanned hides as 
in Madras or to fimsh the leathei m this country, 

I am told, for instance, by one tannoi that the woiso vaiieties of diied and salted hides 
cannot be ehiome-tanned profitably Another tells me that this is not correct I do not 
think either opinion is based upon actual experience or, if it is, that the expeiiouco ically 
affords sufficient data The expeiimeiital tannery' or school of tanning which I suggest w ould 
deal with such questions by actual experiment Again, I am told that it is impossible to 
provide a half -tanned hide such as those lequiied by the War Oflice at pieseut by babul 
tanning 01 by chiome tanuiug But another tanuei tolls mo thit chiome crast leathei has 
possibly a gieat futme befoie it, and yet another says that theie would be a gieat demand 
m England foi leather which had been half tanned with babul baik This again is a matter 
foi actual experiment , 

Government might assist m the oigamsation of new tanueiies, either by guaiantee 
mg the interest on the capital raised or by pioviding a ceitaiii unoimt of this at a low rate 
of interest, 01 by agieeing to puichase a delimte peicentage of the outtuin, provided this 
were up to sample, 01 by providing land Heie also thexe is a good oppoituiuty to assist ni 
the development of the ^udustiy Government has much spate laud m Calcutta that might 
be used moie profitably than it is used at pneseul 

3 Assistance might also he given by supjdviug the tanning mateuals leqmind oi by 
granting specially low lates of freight for these on the vauous lailw ays ly which they aro 
brought into Calcutta In this diieetion there is a gieat deal to be done, one of the piiucipal 
needs being a cheap and constant supply of the vauous chemicals wiiited foi chrome 
tanning 
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4: All these methods might be combined by the cieation o£ an experimental tannery 
under a qualified expert I should float this as a company at a return of 5 per cent I 
would ensure this letuin by agreeing to puichase either the whole outturn oi a proportion 
of this at a fixed price provided it were up to sample I do not think there would be the 
least difheulty in procuimg the capital required fiom the arathdars, the shippers, the taiineis 
and the vaiious firms interested in the tiade The Goveinment expert would be the mana 'er 
and theie should be a Government diiector on the hoard It should be distinctly understood 
that the work of the tannery would he chiefly expeiimeutal and that one of its piinupal 
ob 3 ects would be the training ot labour in the work All profits m excess of 5 pei cent 
would be devoted to experiment, the debenture holders being entitled to their 5 per cent and 
to no more The profits would almost ceitainly exceed that , if protection uere introduced, 
and With this example before them othei companies would not be long m coming forward^ 

If the outturn was unsatisfactoiy and the tannery was unsuccessful, I would leseive the 
right to Government to close it on return of any capital invested in it 

5 I cannot advise as to the experts But if a suflicient salary is offered, there should 
be no difficulty about getting one oi more What is wanted is a practical tanner and aii 
expert chemist A factory that"would suit very well foi such a purpose could probably be 
puichased in return for a ceitam number of shares in the company oi for cash If Gov ein- 
ment are at all inclined to eonsidei this scheme fotnjal and exact pioposala could be worked 
out after negotiating with the various persons interested 

6 A still better airangement, but one that 13 very much more expensive, is connected 
with the proposals made by the Coiporation for the lemoval of the hide tia'de from Calcutta 
itself to the fringe aiea The Coipoiation have resolved that all the arathdars'’ godowns are 
to be removed to an area lying to the south of Sealdah station and to the east of the Eastern 
Bengal State Bailway line This resolution has been suspended during the war, but will be 
enforced at its close The present is obviously a very suitable time to move the godowns, as 
the trade is dull The scheme that I would suggest is that the arathdars should now be 
persuaded or forced to remove to a certain definite area in the area set aside by the Corporation, 
and that the experimental tannery should be set up theie If the railway allow a siding, 
other factories would come into existence as near the market as possible, and the result would 
be that the hide and tanning trade would be confined to onoipait of the town where 
it would have ample facilities for its business and where it would not annoy 
the other inhabitants The gieat diSiculty here is to persuade the aiathdars to 
move They will not themselves combine except under iiressuie and then chief objection is 
that they cannot obtain the land I am assured that there is any quantity of land, but, as I 
have said, thev will not combine If land were placed at then disposal, I think they could be 
compelled to move The Corporation and the Improvement Tiust, howevei, both take the 
view that it is not within then piopei functions to piov..de land foi such a puipose Heie 
they aie probably light, and I doubt if Government would have any powei to acquire foi 
such a purpose oi to spend public money on it, even it the arathdars formed a company foi 
the purchase of such land as they need But if Government offered to put down an experi- 
mental tannery as a nucleus and they understood that the supplies ot xaw material required 
by the tannery^, would be taken from then stocks, I have no doubt that they would soouei oi 
later group their godowns round it. If such a scheme were ultimately contemplated it 
would probably be possible to lease a factory until the new buildings were ready 
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Mr C li Low — Q You say that in Madras avaiam baik is much used and that the 
supply of this haik comes m unly from the Central Piovinces Is that cassia auriculata ? 

A I should like to coiieot that statemeni: I have been trying to get avaiam bark in' 
Calcutta and I cannot do so except at prohibitive puces 

Q IVith reference to the export tax on hides the tanning facilities that might be provided 
would covei only 'a very small proportion of the available supply and lu that case you would 
be bitting the tiade rather too much ’ — A The way in which I undeistood it is this I think 
that if you are going to make a success of tanning it would lequire a great deal of capital. 
I do not think theie is any chance of piocuring this unless you guaiantee a monopoly 

Q You have not heaid of any firms in Calcutta who aie proposing to sta^ any new 
arrangements of this soit ’ — A No firms of any size have taken up the matter I have papers 
here from one firm They did tiy to start but they gave it up as a failure. 
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Q I have personally had confidential opinions from one or two veiy important firms who 
are considering the matter ^ If it will be possible to establish a tanning industiy without 
putting on any tax 01 any kind of prohibition so much the bettei, but I do not think t 
could be done ~ 

Q I)on'’t you think that in the case of the imposition of a tax the ti ide would be hit 
and be disoiganised ? — J 1 think it would unless you ariange that the tannery should 
start woik simultaneously with the putting on of the tax You must find some outlet for the 
raw hides in the godowns 

Q If they could make arrangements to tan a consideiahle percentage of the hides by, 
say, three or four yeais from now, you would with effect from that date put on an export 
tax ? — J That will meet my point 

Q It IS difficult for Government to promise any such thing because policies change?— 
A The whole thing is extiemelv difficult 

Q What would you do with the money that you get from this tax Have you any 
idea of ear-marking it for any paitieulai purpose ? — A I would use it for a techmeal institute 
or for anything else that might be useful to the tanningindustiy 

Q If you put on a compaiatively light tax on export trade you could then use it as a 
very effective subsidy for the tanning industiy H ave you considered that position ? — A That 
could be done But the same difficulty would aiise as existed before the war Several firms 
did tiy tanning on a small scale before the wai They found that the German firms were 
prepaied to pay a higher prize for the untanned hides than they could get for their tanned 
hides It seems extiaordinary on the face of it but I am assuied that that was so 

Q That state of affaiis did not exist in Madras where there has been extensive half- 
tannmg ? — A It is the finished leather that I am talking about 

Q What you appiehend IS that either the expoiters of hides would 'close the market 
against the tanneis and put up prices to an extent which would be prohibitive or that they 
would airange to get leathei impoited and undersell them in this country ? — A If we start 
tanning in this country we will have to depend orf the same market jfor the sale of our 
leather as Germany and Austria depended on before the wai, dnd if the Germans aie willing 
to pay more for the law hide and can sell the leathei cheaper than we can they will capture 
the markets and we shall lose them 

Q But smely if you have- the proper tanning processes and the hides and the tanning 
materials and organisation you should be able to knock out any piopositioo for the exporting 
of untanned hides 9 — A I think for the first thiee 01 four yeais it would ret^mie a certain 
amount of assistance before it was started and organised 

Q It comes to this then that you want to stait with au oigamsation which is either 
organically very strong or which is strengthened by some help fiom Government ?~A I think 
it should be strengthened by Government 

Q Do you mean that Government should strengthen it very materially by guaranteeing 
purchase ? — A I think that as a matter of fict that is the be^t method but I doubt whether 
Government would be willing to do it It would mean taking a very laige quantity I never 
contemplated that Government would regard such a pioposal at all favourably I thought 
they would have veiy much more objection to this than to an export tax It would amount 
to two 01 three mdhons a year if it is to be of any value Government will have to buy 
and resell They could not use it themselves 

Q Is that the lowest figuie of output ^ — A The raw hides and skins passing through 
Calcutta before the war were valued at five to six millions sterling I suppose the value would 
increase very much more when the hides aie finished and dressed I suppose it would be 
very nearly doubled At least 25 per cent of it would have to be taken over if you are to 
afford the trade any encouragement 

Q If Government puicnased a fan proportion of the output, say between one and 
two millions sterling it would put the tanners in an impregnable position ? — A Personally I 
think it would be easy to work out a scheme on those lines but I think that Government 
would object to it moie than to pioposals foi a tax 

Hon’hle Tandti M M Malaviya — Q You refer in yoiir note to the agitation against 
the practice of skinning goats alive Has that been init an end to ? — A There was as a 
matter of fact considerable agitation ' some 13 years ago I am speaking fiom memory 
I think it has been put a stop to I cannot really say I daie say that it still exists 
in some parts of the country 

Q. You say that without piotection it would be impossible fpi the Bengal or the Indian 
tanner foi the fiist few years to compete with foreign countiies Don’t you think that with 
all the facilities in India you should be able to find a market locally foi the manufactured 
goods and that you should be able to do without piotection "^—A 1 do not think theie is a 
\eiy laige home demand 111 India at present 

Q Is not much of the hides which is expoi ted brought back to the couiitiy in a manu- 
factured condition ? — A I do not think there is a gieat demand for the dressed leather in 
India I think a big demand will develop I do not think that any veij gieat demand 
exists at piesent It is developing now in Calcutta in the case of small tauneiies 
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Q As tLe demand develops the mdushy will be able to hold its own ?~A I£ it is 
assisted in the fiist few yens of its cieation 

Q You say m your note that Goveinment might assist m the'organisation of new tanner- 
ies either by guaian teeing the interest on the capital raised or by providing a ceitam amount 

of this at a low rate of interest oi by agieeing to puiehase a definite peicentage of the 
outturn Why do you think this necessary if the trade IS a veiy profitable one? Why do 
you think that Government help is needed?— J I do not think it would attiact capital I 
would not put my own money into it 

Q Poi fear that the industry would suffer through foieign competition ’ A Yes 

Q If that fear weie removed then you think that without any Goveinment assistance 
private capital would be coming foiwaid? — A I doubt whethei private companies will 
attiact capital unless they had some piomise of assistance I doubt very much whether they 
will come forward 

Q You think that unless theie is an export duty or some othei kind of help from 
Government this industiy is not likely to develop to any extent ? — A I think it will develop 
It will develop much more quickly if assistance is given Ordinarily it might take 50 
yeais to develop, but with aid and encouragement from Government you might build up a 
- very large tanning industiy in 10 or 15 years 

<3 Do you suggest that Government should guarantee the puiehase of the products of the 
tanneries ? — A I think that is a much moie satisfactory way of assisting an industry than 
guaranteeing interest 

Q The Goverument at present pationise Cooper, Allen & Co at Cawnpoie Do you 
think that in addition to that , Government should puiehase a certain quantity fiom other 
tanneries ? — A I am looking at it meiely from the point of view of Goveinment assisting the 
industry They would have to resell it after having bought it If you guarantee them 5 
pel cent on their capital they have no incentive to turn out good stuff They know that 
their 6 pei cent is'safe In that case the profits do not depend on their woik 

Q Even if the Government did not lequiio the products foi then own puiposes they 
should purchase and resell ? — f I suggest that 'as a means of eucomaging the tanning 
industiy 

Q Have you any instance m mind in which such a thing has been done ? — A I cannot 
say that I know of any 

Q Do 1 ou suggest that they should puiehase laaddition to guaranteeing the inteiesfc ? — 
No I only said ‘ instead of ' 

Q You say that all the methods might be combined by the cieation of an experimental 
tannery undei a qualified expeit and that you would float this as a company at a return of 
5 per cent and that you would inciease the leturn by agieemg to puiehase eithei the whole 
outturn 01 a propoitiou of this at a fixed puce ? — A That is a mistake in the note as punted. 
The word should be “ ensure not “ inciease The idea is that this should be more a 
technical school than a private company 

Presidcni — Q One of the chief ob 3 ections is that we are not 3 ustified in recommending 
Goveinment help except m an absolutely new and pioneer industry ? — A I regard this as 
such 

Hon'ble Pancht M M Malaviya — Q You cannot say that this is a new industry It 
IS only a question of capital coming in ? — A The existing tauneiies beie aie on a very, very 
small scale and but £oi the war all these tanners would have been bankiiipt already 

Q "Without war conditions these experimental factories would be at the same disad" 
vantage ? — A I suppose they might be, 

Q. Do you think that a trade winch requires help m so many ways both by way of 
interest guaranteed and the imposition ot exjiort duly deseives to he fostered ? — A That is 
jcally on account of the military importance of the trade I think it would be a very good 
thing to develop the industry by any means 

Q If the Goverument started a school of tanners and made the facts connected with 
his trade known, don't j ou think that it will attiact private capital m time ? — A I think it 
would take a veiy long time 

Q If in addition to establishing the tannery school Government put ou an expoit duty on 
hides then the trade would develop better ? — A Then you would have a veiy large develop- 
ment of the tanning industry at once 

Son’bU Sir Paznlbboy Gw tmbJioij —Q Do you think that the raw hides secure better 
prices than the finished article ? — A As a matter of fact that is what happened The 
Germans used to pay higher prices for the raw hides than the tanners could get for the finished 
article 

Q Do you think that if the Government sells the articles it could do so at a profit ? — 

A I could not sav what exactlj^ the profits will be 

Q You say that there is no large market here ? — A Yon might create one 

~Q. Don't yon think that if the Government takes up the thing and if it is not able to . 
sell the stuff it would lose heavily ? — A What I sav is that Government must be prepared 
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to lose a certain amount of money I do not say that it will be a profitable proposition Tb® 
actual details will have to be worked out and the whole thing will have to be done very 
I carefully You cannot say anything definitely until the actual details are settled 

Sr S HopLtnson — Q If tanneries were established in India, would sbippeis buy bides 
and tan them here or would they continue their present business in shipping law bides ? — A 
They may do eithei They may send them away as raw hides oi have them tanned heie and 
then ship them 

Q In the latter case the tanners would buy the hides — A Yes 

Q Would not that require a large amount of capital ? — A Yes, unless you can get the 
banks to make advances I do not know if the shippers have enough capital Most of the 
shippeis work on a S3 stem of advances They puicha=e hides and the banks advance against 
them ‘ 

Q Yon suggest that it would be impossible for the tannei to select the hides himself ? — 
A It would be an advantage if they had expeuencein doing this As a matter of fact it does 
not very much matter There are only two oi three firms that aieof any great importance 
as shippers 

Q In what way does it not matter ? — A They would be as pleased to take the tanned 
hides for shipment as the raw hides I do not think it will affect them at all 

Q How aie hides sold in the market ? — A I do not know At present they are selling 
them " all loundj^' to America in one oi two instances 

Q. Are they sold by auction ? — 4 In Hamburg I believe they were sold by auction 

Mr 0 E lov) — Q We had information from the Boaid of Tiade that the tanners in 
Germany dare not buy evcept through these exporters in India and that the shippers in India 
did not sell to anybody except the Hamburg people It was proposed by certain firms in 
London to the Board of Trade that the auction system should be held in London They said 
that the auction system is the only way in which you could do it successfully in competition 
with Germany ? — A That was exactly the position with regard to the trade heie Practically 
all the dealers were in the hands of the importers in Hamburg They would not sell to 
anybody else 

Si E Mop/anson — Q Do you make these suggestions for the establishment of tanneries 
in India simply in order to create a new industry in India oi is it with a view to provide 
better means for getting hold of the English market ? — A What I was leally considering was 
the letter fiom the Government of India in which they asked for suggestions that could be 
made towards removing the comrol of the trade in German hands It seems to me that the 
only way of doing this is to develop alaige tanning industry I believe the tanning industry 
has been very successful in Germany and Austria I do not see why we should not do the 
same thing here I do not know of any othei way of doing it 

Q You mean to say that English tanners will not take Indian hides '* — I Practically 
that IS the position I do not know if the position has changed since The Board of Trade 
was asUed if the English tanners would take these hides and they replied that they wmuld not 
In England they used to take the tanned leather fiom Germany and work it up 

Q. From voui own experience 3 ou-have found that the English tannei has not taken 
Indian hides ? — A At present he has not The idea was rathei that he should be perauaded to 
do so I think it would be moie economical and much moie to the benefit of this country if we 
took up the tanning heie hly idea was that we should turn out leather in precisely the 
same state m which it was received in England from Germany before the w'ai Most of the 
hides went to German3^ and Austiia and the leather was taken from them after it had been 
tanned M3 idea is simply that we should cut out Germany and Austria aud send the leather 
straight from here None of the English tanners appear to be anxious to take the 
matter up 

Q Ale we to understand that the Germans did not buy then hides in the mofiissil but 
fiom the godotvns ? — 4 I believe they had selectors in the mofussil but the great majority of 
them bought straight from the godowns Some of the shippers have blanches at places 
like Dacca I do not know very much about that There are some agents up country They 
buy on the system of advances I think 

Q But the bulk is bought at the poit?— ^4 Mostly they were bought here in Calcutta 
At the time I came to know about them the German firms were not working I cannot say 
fiom personal expeiience what then methods weie They were all closed bj the time I 
began my enquiries 

Mr a Chattel ton — Q There has been a considerable increase in the pnee of hides 
recently ? — A I believe so 

Q Is that due to competition of Geiraan buyers 01 is it due to other causes such 
as the shortage of hides in the markets of the world ? — A I am not competent to say I 
think it IS due to competition 

Q You say that the hide trade IS mostly-jn German hands and that the German firms 
find it veiy profitable Is it due to the fact that in Germany not only the manufacture of 
leather has been greatly adi anced as a technical industry but the Germans have also paid a very 
large amount of vttention to the utilisation^ of very inferior (materials ? — A I believe they 
have carried the tanning of lufciior materials to a very high point ^ 
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Q If we are fo establish tanneiies here and if we are to mabo the sameamonnt of profits 
we must be prepared to caiiythe development to the same high pitch ?~A I think we must 

Q It IS not merely a question of setting up tanneries but we have also to get the 
subsidiary establishment ?— ^1 I thiu'k we should have to finish the leather completely 

<2 Have you any information regaidmg the imports of leatliei into India?— I have 
not got the figures here I do not think thej are very large 

Q If we want to do anything here we must go a good deal further than the meie estab- 
lishment of tanneries ? — A My idea is that we must go as far as Germany 

Q You know that there aie a ceitam numbei of tanneries in Bengal, such as the 
National Tannery in Calcutta and so on ? — A They are very small 


Q The National Tannery, for instance, is turning out veiy good class of leathei ? 

A Quite a good class of leather 

Q And there aie other tanneries in vauous otnei parts of India doing the same thino- ?—. 
A. The Beihampoie Tannery is also turning out a very good class of leather ^ 

Q There are several good tanneries in the south of India and altogether the trade in 
these tanneries amounts to 20 lakhs a yeai ? — A The tiade in Bengal is very small 

Q This Beihampoie Tannery is tuining out half a lakh worth of leather a month?— 
A It has just started 

Q I am given to understand that it will be turning out a lakh a month and it would be 
lathei difficult to set up Government tanneries in competition with tanneiies of this kind 
There are several difficulties in the way Bust of all you want trained labour for running the 
tannery and it W’ould take consideiable time to tram the men During the pioeess of 
tiaining a consideiable quantity of leathei and hides will be spoiled Then the otliei difficultv 
which the people in the hide tiade expeiience is that if they tiain people they will have to 
lock up a very large amount of capital during the piocess of tanning ? — A I think that would 
be the case 


Q They are asking that some special facilities should be given for pioviding this capital 
on practically non-commercial terms at a very low rate of inteiest Tney want a permanent 
advance against the stocks They want to, get the advance from Government at a very low 
rate of interest, a lowei late at the outset than a bank could possibly accept Then conten- 
tion is a fur one They would have to spend a very large amount of money in training their 
labour and they practically ask that Government should give them a grant for the purposes 
of tiaimng this lahoui Is that a way lu which Government might assist ? — A If the labour 
was going to be trained Government might assist I tiied to import some labour fiom Madras 
and the cost was prohibitive 

Q If Government contemplate doing anything in this direction, they will have to put 
a specialist on to the work ? — A I think they must put on an expeit m ordei to work it out 

Q The thud difficulty that IS suggested lu this connection is that at the present time 
tanneiies like the National Tannery and the Beihampoie Tanneiy and the Mysoie Tannery 
aie making high class leathei for expoit ? — A I do not think the National Tannery exports 
much It makes most of it into boots 

Q Whethei they are expoiting oi not the development of the industiy will involve 
the introduction of a new system of sorting and classifying hides for the expoit trade as all 
the best hides will he retained by the tanners ? — A I do not think it would work satisfactorily 
unless the tanners were prepared to take all lands of hides 

Q In that case it means that we have got to find out new methods of utilising the 
inferior kinds ? — A That is why I suggested that a technical institute should be instituted to 
woik out the question 

Q It IS a mattei for a company to start expeiiments with a view to cieating a market 
foi these things and that is where possibly Government help in the foim of a subsidy 
would prove useful to meet the initially non-iemunerative expenditure Theie is no doubt 
that whatevei is done there will be a large amount of pioneei woik You want to find 
out what the German trade was doing ? — A I think it is necessary to find out what their 
processes were 

^ Their piocesses are fairly well known and what thev do with their jiroducts is not so 
easily determined — A One difficulty I found was that I could not get any information 
as to the processes that would he suitable for a place like Calcutta foi instance 

Q You suggest that the probability is that the whole indastry will have to go to 
chrome tanning T—A I think it would be more profitable so fai as I can see Chrome 
tanning is very quick 

Q It IS only suitable for the bettei class of hide ? — A You know much more about 
these matters than I do 

Q Youi suggestion is that the imposition of an expoit duty is a necessity during 
this peiiod of expenmental work Have you contemplated the amount of law material? — 
A I have not worked that out at all 

Q There are two points which are mentioned in the correspondence with the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence which have not been touched upon-^ One was a suggestion 
leoarding the coirespondence fiom the English tanners The correspondence showed that the 

p 
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Enn-hsli tmneis wanted to have the hides from India secured to them on cheaper terras than 
the°Germans paid foi them and they sugrgested that in ordei to effect this an export duty 
should he put on the hides with a rebate to those who exported ri I do not think I 
have that in the papers which T have The two suggestions made were that the export of 
these hides should only be allowed to particuhi firms and that they should be sold by pubhe 
auction and that the carrying trade should he reserved to British vessels I have not got 
anvthing here about the rebate 

Hon’lle Pandtf M M Malaw/a —Q That was a suggestion from individii il films ?— 
A That was a suggestion fiom one of the fiiras 

Q Do you think vou can suppoit that propos il ? — A The whole of my note, has been 
written from the point of view of India and not that of England 

Q Do j oil think that an export duty with rebate would not IV oiL’ — A I think India 
would object to it 

WiruESS No. 178 

The Hon^blu Mit W A Lef. Messrs If A Zee ^5 Co , Calentta 
WiiiTTEv Evidence 

The form in vv Inch Government assistance should be given should be separately consi- 
dered for each project, as these will present so many new featuies fioni time to time as to 
make it difficult to lav down rigid lules The only rule which should nevei in any ciicum- 
stances be depaited from is that it should always be a condition of Government issistance that 
it should be of the kind that will best foster private enterprise It would he a misfortune cf 
the first order if the result of Government help were to make the people more di pendent on 
the Government and unable to cany on the enterpnse that the Government had initiited 
Regarding the methods of giving Government aid mentioned in the hat of questions — 

(1) Jloney grants in aid should generally be given only foi — 

(<i) preliminary investigations m connection with an industry, 

(i) experimental woik, 

(c) stalling a pioneer or experimental factory 

(2) Bounties or subsidies may be given foi a definite period when it is doubtful w bother 

a factory will be profitable, and capital is not otherwise foitlicoining to start it 
They should be continued only if the sum paid in wages exceeds the subsidy, 
or if the industry subsidised is one of a related cycle of industries, and is 
necessary to the existence of one or moie othei ludustues, but cannot bo 
profitably conducted wnthout the subsidy •" 

(3) Guaranteed dividends are undesirable It is undesirable that the Government 

should guarantee the results of trading It is putting the State in the position 
of an ordinary trader, taking all the iisks while everybody else conceined simply 
accepts the Government guaranteed results This tends to destroy and 
eliminate private effort 

(4) Loans should alwavs be with interest, and in most cases this will be the most 

desirable way of assisting in the establishment of new factoiies 

(5) The supply of machinery, etc , on the hire purcb ise system is geneially not desir- 

able It is equivalent to i loan of monev repayable in a stated period, which 
IS a simpler tiansaetion 

(6) The provision by the Goveinnieut of part of the share oipital is not desirable 

It would make the Goveinraent permanently a trader, instead of leading ind 
diieeting private trading 

(7) Government purchase of the products of a new factoiy should always be guaiin- 

teed if the Governmont is a purchosei of the products, but the Government 
should nevei guarantee purchase of products not required by the Government 
Whenever Government assistance is given in forms (1), (2), or (4), there should be 
Government control of the enterprise, eithei by complete Government management where 
piacticable if the Government is paying the whole cost, oi, if the Goveinment only provides 
part of the cost, then pieferably by the appointment of a Goveinment director on the Boaid 
of Directors of the joint stock company owning the enterprise The Goveinraent duecter 
should have a complete power of veto of all financial transactions oi the Boaid of Directors, 
of the company 

Generally speaking, Goveinment should onlv undertake pioneer factoiies experimentally, 
for the purpose of demonstrating whether a given factoiy process can be successfully worked 
eommeicially, and should be on the smallest scale compatible with the need for the demons- 
tration to be commeieial ind not of the nature of a laboiatoiv experiment When the 
demonsti ition is complete, it unsuccessful the ' factory should be closed , if successful 
the necessary steps should be taken for the formation of a factory under the management of a 
joint stock company, either by enlargement of the pioneer factoiy oi by the construction of a 
new factory of the necessary dimensions to ensure economiQ sUQces. , 
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cap^l 18 readily obtainable for an mdustiy Aibicb is well establisbed, cbiefly from t, 
Europeans, if a European firm puts fornaid a satisfactory project, but for a new industry, oi 
one in the experimental stage, Indian capital can only be obtained by— nausmea 

(a) tbepiomotei employing his own capital, 

(b) the promoter inducing capitalists to invest as a personal favour, oi as a patriotic 

desirability, or by holding out the piospect of large profits, 

{(?) a European firm forming a joint stock -company under their management 


There IS plenty of Indian capital available for cnteipiises but the capitalists nave no*- 
Lhenisolves any commercial knowledge or experience, and they 'distrust industual proposals, 
knowing that oven if honest the promotSis may lack the necessary knowledge and ability to 
achieve success Eut if a project came before them with the appioval and financial support 
of the Industries Department of Government the capitalists would know that the project had 
been examined by capable independent persons and that there was every reason to believe it 
would bo conducted with ability and honesty, and that it had so far commended itself to the 
Government othcers who examined it that the Government were able to afford financial support 
With this lead by the Government, Indian capitalists would I believe, have confidence in 
industrial ventures and invest freely in industual concerns 

Industrial undeitakings aie now assisted by Emopean banks chiefly in the puichase of Asaistauco by banks 
law materials and in the muketmg of the pioducts The European banks do not exist for the 
purposfi of providing funds for expenditure on capital account Then business is to finance 
trade, not the construction of factories, and it would not be piopei for such banks to lock up 
any large part of their funds in such capital expenditure Securities upon which they advance 
money must bo of a kind that can be readily realised Deposits may be withdrawn, and the 
mannei of their employment must theiefoie be such that the money will be available whenever 
required This is the theory upon which British banks have always based their operations, 
and the exchange banks keep more or less closely to this practice 

The joint stoolc banks domiciled in India do not in all cases employ then whole funds for 
financing trade, and they are able to use a part of then funds lor loans which represent capital 
expenditure Bu£ very much more is desiiablo in this direction, and the establishment of 
banks whose financial aiiaugemcnts would permit the employment of considerable funds in the 
shipe of loans for capital expenditure IS very greatlv to be desired It is often not easy to 
obtain all the capital required foi a new ventuie, and if a financial institution could be found 
to furnish a definite portion of the capital (the piopoition differ mg aceoiding to the security) 
it w ould be so much easier to obtain the remainder 


Even foi linam-ing trade movements banking institutions are not found in many places 
where they might be expected Foi instance, within a ladius of IS miles from the centre the 
movement of money is upwards of a cioro in the year, but there is not a bank in that area 

New factoiies should not be coustiucted with exclusively Government capital unless they P«vate 

are for a new industiy oi an industry in which it is desired to demonstiate a new process 
This will not compete with piogrcbsive private enteipiise, anU Goveinment aid to any industry 
should alw »y s be of the form that 18 calculated in that particular case to conduce to the 
greatest development of private enterpiise 

There should be no limitation to Government ud to anew enterprise because it competes 
with an established external tr ido It should be tliQ deliberate aim oi the Government to 
establish industries which will compete with external trades, with the exception that no assist- 
ance should bo given to a new enter prise, beyond that needed to demonstrate its commercial 
practicability, if it competes with an existing external trade with some othei part of the 
British Empiie, unless it is an industry on which anothei desirable and piacticable mdustiy 
depends 

I know nothing of the rules by which the purchase of anything by the Government is Go'ernmoni: 
supposed to be regulated, my experience is of only one article I was interested in a project 
for a factory to manufacture in Indii a requirement of lailvvays Plans were prepared, and 
the capital wao partly arranged The President of the Hallway Board was consulted and he 
advised us that, unless the becietaiy of State so directed, the Government of India would not 
lie able to puichase from us, and it was also pointed out that the railway companies, whose 
offices aie in Loudon, would be extremely unlikely to purchase from us in any circumstances, 
so that, although we were confident of being able to provide an article of equal quality at a less 
price, it was liopelesb to expect that we should be able to sell our manulactuie, in spite of the 
fact that the Goveinment of India IS the owner of the railways and provides, alike for the 
state-managed and the eompany-raauaged Imes, the capital which would be expended in the 
purchase of oui product 

The project was theiefoie abandoned 

There is no organisation in this piovmce, nor in the piovince of Bihar pnd Orissa, for the Official orgamsaticn 
development of industries I proposed to the Government of Bihar and Orissa a couple of 
years ago that a Department of Industries should be formed in that piovmce 
There should be a Board of Industries, composed of — 


The Director of Agriculture, 

The Begistrar oi Co operative Societies, 
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The Conseivator of Poiests, 

Six commercial men (if so many can be obtained) 

The functions of the Boaid of Industries should be — 

(a) executivej the disposal of the funds available f oi aid to industries, except the limited 
sum which may be within the peisoiial authority of the Diiector of Indnstiies, 

(t) advisory, to advise the Director of Industries on all matters connected uith the 
worhin^of his depaitment. 

Tbeie should be a Diieetorof Industries, the executive olScei of the Board of Industries 
He should be a bu=iness man, not an olhcial, and not necessarily an oxpeit It is more import- 
ant that he should have a geneial knowledge of industiial processes than that he should be an 
expert many one industry 

The Directoi should convene and attend meetings of the Board of Industries at legulai 
intervals, and the woik of his depaitment should be brought to the notice of the Board at its 
periodical meetings 

There would be many advantages in an Imperial Depaitment of Industries with a branch 
in each province No important u oik » an be done by a Director of Industiies involvmg the 
expenditure of a considerable sum of Government money without a grant from the Government 
of India, and it u ould be convenient in some lespects to have the money spent directly by a 
depa'tment of the Government of India instead of being handed ovei to a provincial depart- 
ment to spend It would also he easy to coirelate the work m different piovinces, as it would 
all be the work of one depaitment, and there would he no chance of woik of any kind being 
repeated m diffeieut provinces, to wbicb there is an inevitable tendency with different provin- 
cial departments 

A branch of an Imperial depaitment in any piovmce would have the disadv antage, on the 
othei hand, of being dissociated from the provincial Government, and it is undesirable for the 
local adminibtiation to be sepai ited from all commercial interests It w ould be of advantage 
to industries that they should have the sympathy and active help of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, that the piovincial Govemment should be directly concerned m the industrial enterprise 
ol its own province Tbeie is, moreover, a great deal of piovincial patriotism abroad, which 
finds expression m a maze foi decentralisation, on account of which a proposal foi provincial 
blanches of an Imperial depaitment will meet with considerable opposition apait fiom its 
merits 

"S 

If piovincial branches of an Impeiial depaitment are not formed, there should bo m each 
province a Depaitment of Industiies, of which the Diiector of Indnstiies should be the head 
He should report to, and take ordeis directly from, the head of the piovincial Government, 
and not thiough the Seoietary of another depaitment, ey , Revenue oi Finance 

The piovincial departments should woik in correspondence with and coramunicite diiect 
with the Impeiial depaitment (not thiough another depaitment, ey, Finance) and all impor- 
tant experimental and investigation woik should bepieviously reported to the Imperial-'' 
department so that duplication of effoit m different provinces may as far as possible be 
prevented Each province should then be advised by the Impeiial department regaiding the 
intended programme ot experiment oi investigation in every province 

The Impenal department may be obtained by dividing the present Department of 
Commerce and Industiy into a Commerce Branch and an Industries Branch, each with quite 
separate organisations The new Industries Bianch, or Indnstiies Department, w ould be 
similar m some respects to the Railway Depaitment, and be similarly regarded as a technical 
department 

The head of the Impenal Department of Indnstiies, like the piovincial Directors, should 
be a business man The functions of the Imperial department would be to contiol the 
scientific departments, and the technological reseaich institutions, and to assist the provincial 
Indnstiies Departments so as to secure co-ordination, and to allot grants foi special purposes 
to the jprovincial Indnstiies Departments 

Each provincial Department of Industries should obtain the most recent technical 
literature in connection with all the piacticablo industries of that piovmce, except such as are 
already developed by financially strong coipoiatious, e y , tea growing, jute weaving, oi gold 
or coal minmg Catalogues of these piovincial hbraiies should be in the Indnstiies office of 
each provmee, so that any Director of Industries may know where to refer for infoiinatiou 
that happens not to be m his office 

The publications of every piovincial Depaitment of Industries should be listed foi public 
infoimation by the Depaitment of Industries of each province 

All technical schools should be under the control of the local Depaitment of Indnstiies 
and not under the literary Department of Education The Education Depaitment should not 
control engineering or ofhei technical education any more than it controls medicah education 
The Department of Industries may be expected to know what technical education is 
required at each centre, and we may hope for the disappearance of the present conditions 
under which a technical teaching institution is formed and to justify its existence students 
who have no^ aptitude for the particular study aie induced to jom 
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There thoold be scientific technical departments foi 
(a) Geology, 

(i) Chemistry, 

(c) Botany, 

(d) Physics, 

(e) Zoology, 

rvhich should be Imperial, and under the contiol of the Impenal Department of Industiies It 
IS impoitant that the contiol of these scientific departments should be commercial because a 
scientific department IB always in danger of being purely scientific ']be tendency of a 
scientific man is always to think of bis science, and to disregaid or disdain its sordid economic 
application, and control by a purely commercial department wiU act as a very desirable coiTec- 
tive to this tendency, a tendency which could easily be illustrated fiom the past history of a 
scientific department in this country 

There should also be technological research institutions, perhaps four Their location 
could only be decided after careful inquuy and consideration of the conditions An effort 
should be made to locate them in or neai to the largest commeicnl centres Each technolo- 
gical reseaich institution should specialise m the subjects most important m the part ot India 
in which it is located, and should be staffed with tiained specialists, so that an enquiry on any 
subject would be sent, not to the nearest research insutution, but to the one that specialises 
in that subject It would be necessary to consider to which, and if to moie than one institu- 
tion, a chemical research laboratory should be attached, and each chemical laboratory, if more 
than one is established, would be lequiied to specialise in certain products or compounds 
The point I wish to emphasise is that investigators in a chemical leseaich laboratory, foi 
example, should be specialists, and not general praetitioneis We do not want in this century 
the chemical maid of all work as an investigator Valuable facts may be obtained by the 
employment of a chemist who is not a specialist, and who one day is working on metallic 
binary systems, on another is expeiimenting on wood distillates, and on yet another is 
required to investigate a methylene dye, but any success obtained by procedure of this kind 
would be an accident Eor this reason a small ohemieal laboiatoiy in every province would 
probably be a waste of money , investigations can be so much better carried on, and with much 
better chance of useful results, in a fully equipped laboratory with a full staff of speciahsts 

The technological reseaich institutions should not he allowed to develop independently 
This would involve waste of effort, the work not being done where it could be done most 
advantageously, and, more impoitant still, it would not be possible for the diffeient institutions 
to specialise to the same extent The institutions should be undei the contiol of the Imperial 
'Department of Industries There rs no other way to obtarn the necessary co-ordrnation of effort 
except by the control of a central office, and as the institutions are estabhshed for the purpose 
of economic investigation the appropriate controlling head is the Imperial Department of •« 
Industries 

The meeting of the Indian Science Congress should be made the occasion for the staffs 
of the technological reseaich institutions to confer about them programmes of woik Valuable 
suggestions are likely to be made as to where certain work can best be done and how eeitain 
problems can best be attacked I am not sme as to whether this should be allowed to develop 
naturally or whether it should be made the subject of definite proposals 

It may very probably be necessary from time to time to send Government technical 
experts to study conditions and methods in other countiies It would not be desirable, undei 
any circumstances that I can foresee, for Government to send technical experts of private firms 
to study methods abroad 

Provision should be made for all leseaich to be conducted m India, not in tbe United 
Kingdom, but it may at any time happen to be necessaiy, on account of inadequate piovision 
in India, to have some reseaiches made in the United Kingdom 

The loan of Government expel ts to private films 01 companies should be foi a definite 
purpose and for a limited specified time, and the firm oi company should pay the amount of 
the lemuneration of such expert foi the time his sei vices aie lent A Government expert 
should not he entitled, until the expiiy of, say, 5 years, to publish the result of lesearches 
made while attached to a private business, if the piivate business pays for him as above 

When the services of an expeit are lent by the Imperial department to a piovincial 
department, the expeit should be attached to the provincial Industries Department, and should '' 

work under the oiders of the Director of Industries 

I do not think theie is any need foi a college of commerce in Bengal, and I believe that 
the establishment of such a college would not assist, but would letard, industrial development 
It will be time enough to consider tbe establishment of such an institution ten or twenty 
years hence 

The impoitance of economical transportation cannot be Overestimated But it is not Transporlation. 
enough, that it should be economical, it must also be reliable Unless there is in the minds 
of the users of transportation a feeling of secuiity thit tiansport will be available when 
required there cannot be that confidence which is the first condition of unfettered commercial 
'progress If there ’be, as there now is, a feeling of doubt, consciously oi unconsciously. 
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whether when goods iie offered foi tiiusport lulwiy they will bo coinejed or bo kept 
waiting au indefinite time, theie is wanting tint coufidcnco without: which a comniercul 
venture is lemoved fioin the oidxnaiy ti lusictions of ti ule iiid becoinoa a gunble 

A lailway, IiLo any othti inechuncal tonhivance, w oiks most ecouoimcilly when it is 
fully and continuously employed It is therefoio tlio aim ot every i iilw ly administration to 
provide such facilities, such lolhng stock, as shill ilwiys be fully loided aid ntvei be idle or 
spare But practically all Iiidim piodutts ire season il, with the exception of coal, the 
production of which does not vuy so gicitly month by month, and there is theieforc not a 
uiTlfoun quantity of tiatlic ai 111 ible in e ich month The itlenipt of the lulway administra- 
tion to keep their lollmg stock fully' occupied, so that their leeoids of w igou dutv sh ill not 
fall below a veiy' high st indard, icsults m the provision of rolling stock just i little more than 
is uccessaiy tociiiy then ivei igo tialhc, distinctly less than isnecessirv to cany the traffic 
offeiing 111 the m iMimim month It is theicfoio the delibeinte programme of Indian railw lys 
to provide for something less thill the expected trillie, iiid if there happens to bo i specially 
yiiosjieiousy eai theriilwiys aie hopelessly oieiburdeiicd 

It would not be itasoiiable to expect a i iilw ly to proiide tiaiisport cipaeity so much 
III oxce-s of current requuemeiits is to be iblo to cope with the ti liiic offering in a veu of a 
great trade boom, but 111 the inxictx of i iilw ly othecis to siirpiss their locords of wagon 
duty lud novel hive an idh w igon they restiict tiado iim foice upon all traders a feeling of 
unceitamty and in ibsonce of conlidenco that goes a long way to injure tride It is pro 
bable that so far fiom this policy being the most pioht ible to the railway, the piovision of 
more ti inspoit capacity would result m moio tot il tialhc ind moie proht Instead of pro- 
viding tianspoit estimated to be sufhcieut toi i good deal less than the expected in cximuni 
deinaud, it is piob ihlo tint it would bo moio profit iblc to piovide for nc uly is much as the 
maximum deuiatid (a ripidly iiicrcasuig figure), although the w igon duty would not be so 
high, and would peihaps be the subject ot adxeise ciitieism by ollici ils in Londoii, who m ly 
still (as they used to) like to see recoids showing' i high average ot w igon employment, 
regardless of the eirciiuistaiiees of the case Eien if the letuil net piofit reilised by the 
1 iilway weie not proportionately gieitci, the honeliciil effect on trade of i tiausport itioii 
agency able to meet ill demauds would be veiy great 

Piovision of lolling stock of eoui'se connotes piovisidn of facilities for handling them, but 
these do not appeal in “duty" statistics, md are not subject to the simo objcitions on the 
part of lailway men as the piovision of a full complement of lolliiig stock All expeudituie 
on iiicieased tianspoit i ipacity is, howevei, subject to the cst iblishcd prictice of only provid- 
ing the veiy le 1st with which the lailw ay cm do il with immcdiito needs This used to he 
the admitted policy, it sui \ ives as a geiiei il jiracticc 

Poi many yens the Calcutta commciciil organibitioiib have uiged the riilway adimnis- 
tiations to luciease their capacity rc/a/iiic/y to the traih. iLmand, md have urged the Gov em- 
inent to provide the neocssuy funds Year bv yeir v\e have endeivouicd to persuade the 
Government to take a more le isonablo view of the importance of ample trauspui t ition cap icitv 
and have punctuated oui piaycis with special illustiatioiis fioui time to time, as m lOli 
when we obtained the ippomtmcnt of the Co il Ti ilhc Confeieiico to bung homo to the Govern- 
ment the special shoitcomings of the local railways m coil tiansport c ipicity It IS only by 
dint of ceaseless woiiyiug, continual le-stateraent of demands, incessant loiterition of require- 
ments, that we have I been able to get tho i iilw lys brought up to the capacity the\ have 
reached, but all this ought noc to h ivo been necessaiy, ind would not have been neccssiry if 
tho Goveium ut of Indii hid any real appieciition of tho pirt tbit is played by transporta- 
tion agencies in the piospeiity of the couutrv 

We cannot expect lailways to be liberally tie ited during the vvai, but tho provision of 
three millions foi the current hnancial yeai is so small that i feeling of deep dis ippomtmeut 
cannot be avoided Disappointment not only because tho country' will lose so hcav ily' in con- 
sequence, but still moio because it seems to betoken a continuance of a point of view that one 
might have been forijiven for hoping was a thing of the p ist It is dislieartoniiig to find it 
even now not lealised by the Government of India how deficient tianspoit h impels and 
stiangles trade out of all proportion to tho deficiency 

I ventuie to eommeud to the notice of tho Commission tho addiess of Major Ilepper, 11 E , 
to the Railway Coufeience at Simla this year, and in p irticular the following expressions — 

“ The mdustiial progress of a country is limited by its commuiiic itious " 

“ The plain fact, as I see it, IS that the possibility of my substantial lucieiso in tue 
I volume of business must contnmc to depend on the ability of tho railways 

to handle it, and that if more lapid piogiess in this respect is to be assured, it 
will be necessary, aftei the wai, to adopt a bolder and broader policy of railway 
development ” 

Waterways All means of transportation, railways and rivers, ought to be considered together, and 

worked in unison foi the eflicient conveyance of everything needing tiausport Hitherto the 
railways have been allowed and encouraged to develop sepaiately and in competition with 
livers By laihvay olheers the rivers are only regauled as obstacles to be budged, oi as 
carrying traffic which lailway strategy may succeed in filching, and large sums have been 
spent on railway lines whose only excuse for existence is that they can pay for then construc- 
tion by shoit-ciicuiting traffic that could equally well bo carried by iivei The worst 
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example is, of comse, the Assam Bengal Kailway It was designed to live upon the traffic 
which w IS earned on the two great rivers which flow through the two cultivable areas, and 
sanctioned on obviouslj inadequate estimates of cost, and after twenty years of worhino- in ' 
spite of efforts on the part of the Goiernment and the working company to the contrary, 
the rivei traffic has gone on bteulily increasing Sixteen cioies were spent.on the construction" 
of tins line, which h is failed altogether to do that for which it was intended, failed e\ en 
to cover its interest charges, the loss on whicU to-day amounts to about seven croies 

This railway is only an example, the most conspicuous because the greatest failure, of 
the wasteful policy of constiucting railway lines to compete with livers instead of building 
them so as to make the greatest use of the livers This policy is as active as ever, and 
lines ha\e recently been built, and others aie being surveyed to-dav, to cany traffic which 
IS earned by n iter, and for no other reason This involves at least the expenditure of capital 
which could much moio usefully he employed in providing transport in places where theie 
IS not a railway and perhaps few roads 

The mannei m which rivers have always been regaided by the Goveinmeni is illustiated 
from time to time in various ways About the same time as the Standing Committee for 
Waterways was formed to advise the Government of Bengal respecting waterways (if any 
matter n as submitted to them for advice), the Government of Assam convened a conference 
on the improv ement of communications To this conference were summoned representatives 
of e\ erybody in the prov nice interested in ti insport or m goods with one single exception, 
no one connected With witei tianspoit was invited, although the trade of the piovince by 
water is in many respects more important than that by rail Ex en in the formation of the 
Standing Committee for Waterways something of the same point of view is apparent, the 
Committee includes a "representative of the latlway interest,'’'’ it being appaientlv feaied 
tLat a wateiways committee might to some extent interfere with the luthless disregard of the 
value of water tiansport that had hitherto chaiaetensed the attitude of railway adminis- 
trations 

To counteract the adverse view of the railway' interests, and to ensure uliat m future 
transpoiiation questions shall he regarded as if lailways and nveis were part of the same '' 
oigamsatiou^ there seems to he no other xvay but the ereatiou of a strong rivei organisation, 
either a Trust or a Waterways Depaitmout of Governmeut The financial difficulties sur- 
rounding a Trust uo very great, peihaps insupeiable, and theie are difiieulties about the contiol 
The Calcutta Port Commissioiicis are piaotieally a depaitmeut ot the Goveinment of Bengal, 
hut the great iiveis runmiig into the delta of the G inges run thiough foui provinces and 
which of these xvould control the Tiust ? The peisonnel of the Tiust would also be a 
difficulty, the only members who xvould take a constant interest in its pioceediugs would be the 
representatives ot the iiver steamer companies xvho would th’erefoie virtually constitute the 
membership of the Trust Pioviiicial Wateiways Departments would he useless because the 
foil! provinces could not agree upon united and unifoim action xvithout xvasting time in 
protracted discussion of ex Qiy point, and piob ihly not oxen then It appears, theiefoie, that 
the formation of au Imperial department of Goveinment chaiged with the care of rivers is 
tiie only possible way lu which the present ap ithy, oi active hostility to wnteiways, can he coun- 
teiacted Such a department xvould not ho allowed to fall entirely into the bauds of liver trans- 
portation oiganisations bee uiso rixers have other uses besides being earners of merchandise 
The pait played by rivers in the physical, agiiciiltural, and samtaiy development of a country 
IS gradually being undeistood, and a department of the Government of India whose duty it 
« would he to care foi all the interests of the iiveis and all that pei tains to them xvould have 
to legard the influence of the uveis m their effect upon thecountiv, upon its physical features, 
upon its productive capacity, and upon its sanitaiy condition, as xvell as then use for purposes 
ot economical trinspoitation No one function of the nveis would be permitted to overiide 
or obscure the impel tance of the rixers in then other functions, as would be the case if a con- 
tiolling body weie constituted to deal with rivcis in one aspect only, e g , navigation 

The importance of such au Imperial department cannot easily be over-rated, the exceed- 
ingly lusanitaiy condition of the Niidde.i, Jessoie, and iVruisludabad distiicfs, for example, 
has been ascribed to the neglect or unwise treatment of the riveia, and this ground alone 
xvould be a suflicient leison for the appointment of a competent contiolling authoiity in 
chaigo of rivers, apart from the improvements that might be effected in othei directions of 
nvei actixity The samtaiv condition of an aiea reacts on the industrial condition of the area, 
and hence may come xvithm the puiview of the Industrial Commission to the extent of making 
it desirable to recommend that the authority to be constituted to have chaige of nveis may be 
such as to efhcientlv control all the activities of the rivers, including those which influence 
the pioductivity of the soil and sanitation 

All industries excenting onlv (to a gie it extent) agiicultuie, requiie power, cheap powei, Power 
and xvithout cheap povvei, no country can become a manufactuiing country oi a wedthy and 
strong couutiv Even if we establish manuiactuies now, these will have to he abandoned if 
cheap power Is not continuously available, and India xvill revert to the position of an almost 
purely agiicultural couutiy, dependent to a large extent on the beptemher laiu foi its annual 
prospenty 

Power IS now obtainable from the corabnstioii of fuel and from water falling under the 
action of gravitation On the western coast of India, xvith considerable aieas at an elevation 
of over 1000 feet, and with faiiiy steep slopes to the lower lexels there aie gieat opportunities 
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for hydio-electnc installations which mav provide a laige amount of power, whereas on tho 
eastern coast with tho country iiinning down to the sea in a gentle slope, broken heio and 
there bv ran'^es of hills, theie is not the same possibihh of making use of w iter power, and 
the Himalaja with then high ridges ind deep valleys do not lend themselves, spcilcing 
<i-enerally, to large watei powei schemes Nothing has been done to make use of the 
available watei power on this silo of Indii, and verv little is known of tho possible sources of 
supply Calcutta and district use more th in 200,000 hoiso power, the increase having been 
over 10 per cent in the la^b 10 veai-i, and perhaps as much as the present requirement of 
Calcutta could be provided hjdio cle'ctncally While our co il is comp natively cheap we are 
not compelled to look for suit ihlo sites for'hy'Jio elecl-''>c instilhtions, but it would bo well to 
have the country within, say, 200 miles of Calcutt i thoioiighly cximincd so as to iscertam 
evactly what water powei wo have nvuhblo to fall hick upon, and so that hydro-electric 
schemes wheie practiciblo may bo put m hand, and is much is possible of oiii cheap coal 
saved for the future and foi the many uses whore water power cinnot bo applied Hydro- 
electiic power, piovidod it is cheap,- also makes seveial industries posaiblo, c ff , tho manufac- 
tiuo of aluminium which may well be uiidcitikenin Indii, ilso other pioce es m elcctro- 
metalluigy ' , 

The fuels in use lie wood, petroleum, and coal Of these, wood is too valuable for other 
purposes to make it dcsn iblo or even possible to use it to any great evtent for power purposes 
Petroleum is very convoniont foi smill units, but the puneipal oil fields now being worked are 
showing signs of ovhuistion, which, though not iraminont, yet lenders it luiwa^e for us to 
legard potioleum as likely to atfoid a clicip fuel foi lu iiideiimtely evtended future 

There remains only CO il, indiucoilof i good quality- this country is eatrcmely poor 
Coal IS of couise mined 111 tho manner that brings the largest profit to tho miner, and the 
minei IS naturally uiiablo to consider ilie couiitiv^s fiitnie, his duty la to eitrict the coal in 
such a way as to bung the gie itcst ictiirn on the cipit.il employed, w'lthm tho timo ivailablu 
to him Unfortunately this is haullv oior tho method which makes tho host use of the 
country's stoic of coal, because it is genei illy more prolitahle and alw ays more e isy to extract 
only part of a seam ind leave i very considci ible percent igo of tho coil underground, where it 
IS permanently lost, than to take out all (or ncaih all) tho coal m a seam 

The need of the country foi cheap power being vit il bovnnd all other industrial needs, 
and It being impossible to roplaco coal for powei production lor many purposes, tho uoverty of 
the country in good coal m ikcs it of extreme impoitanco to protect the country’s storo of coal 
in every possible w ly, and to see th it none 19 w istcd hv inolhods of mining which abandon 
and lender useless and in iccesoible a 1 irge percentage, and one of the most important duties of 
the State is to secuio the futuic by closC contiol of tho coil in the country 

It IS difficult now to interfere with the manner in which coal is mined lu the coalfields 
already being worked, on ai con it of the dislocation of icqniicd lights which intoiference 
would cause, and it is therefore too late perhaps for useful action as fai is these coalliolds are 
conceined, hut there aie coaKields yet untouched which constitute the country’s icservo of 
coal and theie IS no leason why the St ite should not icquiie control of these, a touroO which 
" two years ago I uiged upon the Goveininent of Bihai mil Onssi, m which piov nice lies tho 
coalfield containing prohahlv the laigest quantity- of untouched good coal in Indi i 
Theie are several wavs in which the mining may be controlled — 

(a) Legislative enactment may- presciibe the w ty in winch the coal may bo mined 

(4) The mineral lights may be pui chased bv the State ind lesold at once, tho State 
prc'cribing conditions uiidci which mining will bo peiniitted This would not 
entail any outlay of State capital 

(c) A thud alternative is foi the State to pnii,haso the mineral lights and to lease out 
suitable areas to imiiing companies, pioscabing the manner of working This 
would lequiio the outlay of a considerable sum foi acquisition, but it would have 
seveial advantages In the fust place it would lesult m a very- laigo piofit to 
the State fiom loyalties is soon as these leserved coilfields began to be vvoiked 
Secondly, it would pievent small aieas of coil lands from falling into the hands 
of persons finincully weik, uid who consequently, even with the best will in the 
woxld, aie unable to scicntitlcally woik then mine and do yustico eitliei to the 
propel ty in their possession 01 to thmr own limited capit il Coal mining is ui 
enteipiise foi persons or coipoi itioiis with Hi ge capital, and it is not to the 
benefit of the State that others should bo permitted to attempt it. Thudly, is 
all the mining companies would hold leases from the Gov-oinment theie would 
be secuiity of title, wheieas hitherto, vvifh tho best legal advice, there has been 
the greatest uiicei tamty, and titles which when they w eio purchased were 
believed peifect have been successfully- attacked in the 1 iw couiis 

The conseivation of the couutiy’s stole of coal is not a pi essing matter to day, but a 
geneiahon or so hence it will be an extiemelv piessing matter, and will be forced upon the 
attention of power useis and the Goveinment, but then the piogress ot the public demand for 
power will have used up the cheap good coal now in sight, and most of the coalfields now 
untouched will have been settled md woik in them commenced, and it will then be too late to 
do what lb is possible, indeed easy of accomplishment, to do now 
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With reference to the lose question m the list, the increased manufacture of castor oil General, 
would rediice the large quantity of lubricating oils now imported for, e g , railway axle lubri- 
cation the manufacture of castor oil would be increased if it could be cheapened ft could 
be veiy consideiably cheapened if the bye-product, the oil-cake, could be made more valuable 
Ii its medicinal qualities could be neuti’alised, tlie oil-cake would be an extiemely valuable 
food, and the destruction of its medicinal properties would therefore form a suitable subiect’of 
investigation in a chemical research laboratory * 

Oeal EvinnucE, IOth Januaey 1917 

Mr G. E Low — Q ^Vith reference to the first heading, “The Financing of Industries,” 
would you agree that money grants-in-aid by Government, or bonuses, or subsidies should 
preferably be given when the company has got the expert, and it is not possible for Govern- 
ment to get one How does that point of view strike yon ? — A Yes, I think that would be 
reasonable 

Q Expert assistance should be given of course fieely, but direct cash assistance should be 
given, with a view of getting something out of the concern in the public interests, vtz , the 
establishment of the possibility of a proposition by reason of the fact that the company has 
got the expert assistance available It might not be convenient for Government to employ 
the expert, they might say to the company, “ If you will engage the expeit, we will give you 
a graut-in-aid ■’■’? — A I think it would be quite easy to imagine circumstances under which any 
ot these possible forms of aid might bo desirable 

Q. But v/hon it comes down to formulating a criterion, one woulu be very glad of any 
point like that which bears on it With reference to youi point 6, you are not in favour of 
supplying machineiy on the hire purchase sjstem Would you extend that restriction even to 
small cottagoindustues ? — A Oh, no , certainly not 

Q, Or things like small power crushing factones for zamindais or a small association of 
ryots? — A No, it must be quite a convenient way in such a case, because it would provide 
security for advances 

President — Q Another point is, supplying the small man with machinery on the hire 
purchase system would enable Government to give a certain amount of adnee as to the kind 
of machme he should take ? — A Yes 

Mr G B Low — Q In the case of small plants. Government would presumably have a 
Department to look after it and see that nothing happens to it, and the nearest Government 
mistry could bo called in ? — i Quite so 

<2 You say, “ But if a proiect came before them with the approval and financial support 
of the Industries Department of Government, the capitalists would know that the pro]eot had 
been examined by capable independent persons, and that there was every reason to believe it 
would be conducted with ability and honesty, and that it^ad so far commended itself to the 
Government officers who examined it that the Government were able to afford financial 
support'’’’ Is that not rather a difficult thing to secure? — A Exceedingly difficult to secure, 
but what I meant was that at all events Govemment thought it would be so 

Q Supposing Government were unfortunately mistaken , the mvestoi would have some 
ground for complaint ? — A I don’t think so What was in my mmd was that they would 
regard it as more rehable than projects put before them by any private persons 

President — Q Would it not make Government officials unduly cautious? — A It might 

<2 That IS a very serious matter, a great deal of delays aie sometimes due to excessive 
caution ? — A Yes', it might have that effect 

Mr G E Low—Q A Government official enquiring into the position of the would-be 
promotei might say, “He is not an expeit, and we hive heard some bad lepoits about him,” 
and that might perhaps put them off ? — A That is possible. Some caution might be wise on 
the other hand 

Q Government might very well say that these people have not sufficient capital, that 
the supply of raw material and the demand for manufacturing products are satisfactory, but it 
would not be wise for them to say that this business will always be carried on honestly ? 

A That was not in my mind at all that any body would say so All that I meant was that 
if a project had been well examined and approved by a Government department, that it 
would convey to the investor a sense of — I won’t say security — but convey the idea that at all 
events the project had been approved by a responsible person, and that there would he more 
probability of its being earned on with ability and honesty than one put forward by interested 
persons 

Q In the last paragraph under the heading “Assistance by ibauks ” I don’t think I 
quite follow your last sentence You say, “For instance, within a radius of 13 miles from 
the centre, etc ” Do you mean Calcutta ? — A Oh, no , I was thinking of a particular place 
I had the Jhema coal field in my mind I mean the payments in cash to the people hioiig 
there, as far as I know, amount to about a ciore in the year 

Q You say, ’’The provincial departments should work in correspondence with and 
communicate direct with the Impenal depaitment (not through another department, eg 
Finance) and all important experimental ajid investigation work shopld be previously reported 

Q 
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to the Impeiial department, so that duplication o£ effort in different provinces may, as far 
as possible, be prevented " I suppose you are awaie that all these proposals come up to 
the Administrative department in the first instance, and if expenditure is involved, then the 
Administrative department consults Finance Do you wish to remove Finance out of it 
altogether ? — A Naturally any proposition which would involve the Local Government m 
any expenditure would have to go through the Local Government and its depaitraent That 
I quite undeistand What I was anxious to avoid was the necessity for all communications 
to go through some other department 

Q You say, "The Education Department should not control engineenng or other 
technical education any more than it controls medical education ” Do you know whether the 
Education Department take any share in that portion of the hledical Department ?— 
A 1 don’t know, but am under the impression that the Education Department have nothing 
to do with medical education 

Q The point of my enquiry is this that in ongmeeering and technical education, as at , 
present earned on, theie is a very laigo amount of w hat I might call geneial subjects, 
chemistiy, physics, etc , much larger, I fancy, than the share which general subjects take in 
medical education , don’t you think that is the caso^? — A That may be 

Q It has often been put to us this way, that the Education Department woik might ho 
limited to those general branches, biiti the general control and all the strictly technical pait 
of educition, t e , the general control of education, with a view to the kind of product you 
are going to turn out, should lie m the Department of Industries Do you agree with that 
position? — A Yes, I have no objection to the assistance of the Education Department 
being ootained, Peisonally I don’t think it is necessary 

Q With reference to your remaiks about railway congestion, without in any way 
suggesting that the state of affairs, hitherto has been satisfactory, is it not the case that 
in all countries there are considerable complaints about lailway congestion, more particularly 
in oountues wheie the maiLet is of a seasonal nature ? — A Quite true at tunes, but not 
every year 

Q Is there not always a complaint in the Argentine ? — A I am not sure whether they 
have annual difficulties there 

Q Don’t you think that apart fiom any- question of trying to make the supply of 
fund more elastic, it would also bo a good thing to spread the traflio a little moio ? — A It 
certainly would, and perhaps by season rates to some extent 

Q Do you still adhere to this, “ the provision of threo millions for the current financial 
year is so smill that a feeling of deep disappointment cannot bo avoided,” in view of 
the present state of affairs ? — A Conditions are diffeient now from what they were when I 
wrote this I don’t suppose the Fmanoial Department, when they gi-anted tho three millions, 
foresaw the present position 

Q Would the railway have got the materials if they had been given more money ?— 
A That I am not prepared to say now Six or eight months ago I would ha%e said that 
they would have been able to spend most of it quite easily 

Q Under the question of wateiways, you speak of tho Imperial department’s care of 
rivers A rather different point of \iew was put before us this morning, vis , the appointment 
of a Trust to deal with the big block of nverways, the canals, and lower courses of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra luers Don’t you think that a localised body would be preferable 
to the Imperial depaitmout ? — A No, I don’t think so' 

Q You don’t think that the special knowledge and interest which you would be able 
to bung td bear, in case of a localised department, will be prefer ible ? — A I take it the 
same special knowledge would be available , the same oflicials would take part 

President — ^It would not bo possible to represent in that Imperial depaitment tho 
Bengal Chambei of Commerce 

Mi.C E Low — Q Then again an Imperial department would encioach a good deal on 
the functions of Local Governments, which the Trust would not do, because the Tiust would 
be consulted by Local Governments ? — A A Trust would bo a purely Navigation Trust. 
Would it not? 

President — Q Mr. Low’s point is that where you have locally a big gioup of interests 
fairly well defined and big enough for one Trust, then it is better to decentralise to that 
extent and hand over power to this big local concern, treating the others as independent 
^ propositions, would that not appeal to you more than an Imperial depaitment interferin" 

with all ? ° 

Mr C E Low — Q They would fall under some 'department of tho Government of India, 
presumably the Public Works Department, or Commerce and Industry You have a Port 
Trust under the local Government which concentrates on the solution of local problems and 
you find a sufficiently large body of men to do it 7— A If you could have a Timst which 
would cover other functions of nvers than carrying traffic, I should prefer the Trust 

Q That could be secured by the appointment of officers or persons representing those 
mterests on the River Navigation Trust ? — At Yes, Perhaps it could, but I am not sme that 
it could. 
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entirely provincial matter, 
rivers of the two provinces 


you war^ that it should be so that it might take care of the 
It may be by sub-committees of the two provinces ? A Yes 


Mr 0 H low— q You say " while our coal 13 compaiatively cheap we are not compelled 

.to look for suitable sites for hydro-electuc lustallationB, but it would be well to have the 
country withiu, say, 300 miles of Calcutta, thoroughly exammed so as to ascertain exactly 
what water power we have available to fall back upon " You have not considered the 
possibihty of the future provision of alcohol as fuel ?—A Manufactured from wood ? 

q Oi produced from crops ?—A No, I had not thought of that, because I did not 
consider that the quantity possible to obtain would be woith consideration 

Q You are aware that crops, such as potatoes, have been modified in such a way as to 
give the maximum alcohol results. Would you think that that is a desirable line of work 
to be taken up in India ?—A I am not prepared to say off-hand 

President — Q You would say that it would cut into such food-produoing crops, and if 
so it might be added to your hst of substances that ought to be used only sparmgly for 
fuel , therefore your argument still holds that there is a good case foi making out hydio- 
eleotrio developments 7 — A, That is so 

Mr G E, Zow — Q. At the end of your note you speak about trying to makn castor 
cake more suitable foi food and the destruction of its medicinal properties would therefore 
form a suitable subject of investigation in a chemical leseaioh laboratory Aie you aware 
that it IS a very valuable sugar cane manure as it stands at present ?— .d I know that 

q Is not the market for castor cake as manure sufficient at present ? — A No, I under- 
stand it 13 not 6uffioient_,to mduce a much laiger manufacture of castor oil 

Q Or the growth of the castor ? You thmk more castor might be grown? — A 
Yes. If the value of the castor cake were increased, more castor would no doubt be grown. 

Q In Bihar and the United Provinces, manuring with cake is almost ntlj and might be 
done to great advantage considering that there la at least a million acres of cane waiting for 
somebody to manure them with cake Don'’t you think that an equally promising line of 
action would be in getting these people to use castor cake ? — A. Because of the price ? 

q Other cakes are used very often as manure for cane which have also a feeding 
value You think that castor cake would be prejudiced Don't you think that the demand 
has so enormously increased as to encourage the production simply as manure ?—A, No, the 
point was that it was necessary to increase the price very considerably. 

q If you increase the price you would lose your existing cane demand which is very 
considerable in the south and west of India ? — A Yes, you would lose the cane manure 
and acquire a food instead 

EordUe Sir Fazulblioij Curnmhhoy — Q You say that some of the banks have got capital 
which they invest in capital expenditure, can you give any instance of this? — A Banks like 
the Allahabad Bank and the Alliance Bank lend money against capital expendituie. 

q Don't you think that Government should directly or indirectly help in starting such 
a big bank to help industries? — A What I would like to see is a combined industrial and 
co-operative societies bank in each province The present co-operative scheme provides for the 
federation of groups of societies into central banks, and a further stage in co-operative 
development is the federation of the central banks mto a provincial co opeiative bank 

q What help 'should the Government give to such banks? Should tney guarantee 
interest On debentures or something like that? — A No, if me Government give loans to 
industries, perhaps a good method would be to deposit the money with the industrial banks 
Let the bank give the loan to the industrial concern and charge a small commission for 
lookmg^after it 

q Then about the mdustiial banks, should they be started without any Government 
help ? — A A combined industrial and co-operative bank would be started in the same way as 
they had been in other provinces It does not require any special help from Government m the 
guaranteed dividends oi funds 


q In Bombay we have a central co-operative bank and Government guarantees interest 
on the debentures ?—A I don't think that would be necessary in Bengal 

q Then about the functions of the Board , you say the Board ought to be executive and 
they must have certain funds at then disposal Don't you thmk that Government will not 
have veiy much funds at their disposal always to allot to different centies for industries? If 
1)1 a province the industry did not come up, that money would he idle — A If you have an 

Imperial Department of Industries, that department would only' allot funds to piovmces that 

require them 

q Then about the commeicial college You are not in favour of a commercial college 
111 Bengal at piesent ? — A I take it that a college of commerce is intended to prepare for a 
University degree University degrees aie so regarded m this countiy that we would have 
a considerable number of young men who would take the college comse foi the sake of the 
degree, and when they had obtained the degree they would consider themselves quahfied to 
conduct any commercial undertaking The possessors of degrees would be able to impose on 

q3 
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some of their countrymen, who would bo misled into behoving that the degree was equiva- 
lent to a certificate ot competency, and would entiust graduates with the control ot new 
enterprises, 'and when these failed indnstrialism would suffer 

Q In the Bombay Piesidency wo have a college of commerce, do you know the 
curriculum? — A I have seen something of it 

Q Don’t you think thit when people in this pait of the country would leave 
industiial colleges^ they would bo elBcient to cany on industrial businesses ? — A Bengal is not 
Bombay. I don’t think wo have lOachcd in Bengal a stage ot industrial development in which 
a college of commeice would bo of any use At present it would bo a positive hiiidianco, 'I'he 
Government Commercial Institute is doing just about what a college of commerce would do 
in the way of useful teaching It has a two-year course with a simil ir curriculum to that of 
the college of commerce lu Bombay 

Q But we have got a Umversity degree ? — That is a stage hojond. 


Witness No 179 

Bai Bajiadur JoGtNDBA Chundisr Guosl, M A, BL, Seerttar^ of the Associatton for the 
Adoancement of Setenttjie and Indualrtal JBdueaiion of Indians, Calcutta, 

Written Evidence 

I shall confine myself to three matters first, industrial education , secondly, develop- 
ment of industries , and thirdly, raising of capital. 

As regards the first, the picsenc industrial schools tram up only surveyors and sub- 
overseers for the Public Works Department and as such are useful 'The Sibpur Civil 
Engineering College trams up overseers and civil engmeem tor the Public Works Department 
and, after the Oldham Commission’s report, a certain numboi ot mimng engmeers 

In 1906 when I was a member of the Bengal Council I submitted a scheme for a 
technological institute and thereupon Ills Honour Sir Andrew Erasei was pleased to appoint 
a strong committee (geneially known as the Oldham Committee) ot oflieial and uon-othoial 
gentlemen to make a report about industrial education and development ot industries 
Copies of itho coriespondeuce and the Government letter are annexed herewith The 
official members at the outset set their face agamst higher techmeal training on the ground 
that mdustiies should precede mdustinl education as otherwise the joupg men, who are 
trained, would be unemployed A large number of Indians and Euiopeans aie still ot than 
opinion and are opposed to the methods ot the Scientific and Industrial itssociation, 

The Committee went on with its lallbuis and decided that the Sibpur Civil Engmeermg 
College should affoid tacihties toi scicutifac and techmeal subjects on a par with European 
Universities m mechanical, electric il, aud mining engineering and in industrial chemistry 
It was also agiccd that B Sc degrees should bo granted in those subjects The report 
was adopted by the Goveiumeut of Bengal and appioved by the Government ot India and 
the Secretary ot State for India The Secretary of State however as a tentative measure 
sanctioned only the industrial chemistry classes which were opened A minmg class for 
overseers was also opened The chemistiy class has not succeeded because a high standard 
of initial education was of necessity recjuired but young men could not got any degrees 
which are so dear to the heart of a Bengali The expeiiment has not thus been given a 
propel trial Again as there aie few industiies, uidustiial education must in the beginning 
be at a gieat disadvantage aud the Government should not bo discouraged by the disappoint- 
^ mg results The Scientific aud Industrial Association repeatedly approached the Government 
on the subject and were assured that the three classes ippioved should bo opened In Iho 
matter ot higher technical education nothmg moie than caiiying out the lecommendations ot 
the Oldham Committee is necessary for the present 

The committee also fully dealt vath the lower standard of technical education and the 
apprenticeship system I must, however, here mention one vcij serious matter 'The 
artisan class of Bengal is disappeaiing 'The carpenters, blacksmiths and electrical mistries 
are mostly Chinese, I’unjabese oi up-countrymen 'The offices and courts now absorb the 
young men ot the castes fiom which those artisans weie formerly recruited Education has 
brought about this result Ilindus who have taken to education more than the Mahomedans 
aie at a greatei disadvantage. 'The masons, tinmen, the kh ilasis, the serangs and engineers 
of the mland steamers are all Mahomedans 'The tiade is also slowly passing away from 
^e hinds ot Bengali Hindus, who are all aspmng after judgeships, seats m the Executive 
Council 01 large lucrative practices at the Bai oi attei the tame ot newspaper writers or 
pohtical agitators 'The Bengali Hmdus are thus ibout to baitei a jewel tor broken glasses, 
as the Sanskrit saymg goes It is necessary foi the Government to remedy this state ot 
things Education cannot be stopped 'The remedy is universal education which will remove 
the lower status of the uneducated artisans, and make him the equal of his brother who 
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attends offices The othei remedy ig that the Government should open technical 
institutions roi carpenters, blacksmiths and electrical mistnes and fitters and employ the young 
men named there instead of employing Chinese and np-countrymen 

As regards higher technical training, the complaint against the Scientific and Industrial 
Association is that more young men are trained by it in foreign conntnes and in more 
industries than is necessary at present The figures m the report Tvhich have been published 
in the newspapers are a complete answer to the charges of unemployment and nonefifciency of 
- the young men so trained ^ 

Bengal’s great industries are the manufacture of 3 ut 0 and the milling of nee Matches 
sugai, paper and leather, among other industries, can he profitably started From the report * 
of the Association sent herewith it will be found that the students of the Association ate 
employed in about S8 industries. It will also be found that they have been instrumental in 
starting more than ten new industries as Bengal capital is shy and capitalists furthei have not 
yet gob sufficient confidence m Indian exports and prefer German and American experts to 
them An Indian London D So will find it ditticult to get Ks 300 a month and will have 
to serve under an ordinary American B Sc , who will not come to India for less than Ks 800 
a month The industrial experts are looked down upon by hamsters, doctors, civil engineers 
and building contractors as an inferior class Burely Indian managed factories have little 
banking facihties These are some of the difficulties in the way of mdustries being success- 
fully started under purely Indian management and with Indian experts The exploitation of 
the resources of the country by German and American capitalists and experts does it good 
but I would prefer pure Indian, also asserting their fitness in the field of industry and m 
developing the mdustnes of their own country. 


Apjiendtces to wrillen evidence. 
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GENERAL DEPARTMENT 


D. 0 No 11 


Dear Sib, 


Bengal Secbetabiat. 


Caloutta, 

The 6th March 1906. 


I am desired to foiuard for your mfoimation the accompanying copy of His Houour^s 
note, dated the 5th instant, on the proposed Technical College for B eng il and to invite your 
particular attention to paragraphs '1 and 5 The other gentlemen concerned have been 
informed 

Yours faithfully, 

Babu Jogendra Chunder Ghose, 


PiiorosED Tlchnical College bob Bengal 

Babu Jogendra Chunder Ghose, Secretary to the “Association foi the advancement of 
scientific and industrwl education for Indians,” forwarded to the Private Secretary with his 
letter of the 2nd instant, a “ scheme for a Techmeal College for Bengal” He mtimated that 
a deputation from the Association w ould wait on me to-day to place that scheme before me 
Accordingly Maharaja Mamndra Chandra Nandi, Raja Peaiy Mohun Mukerjee, CSI, 
Mr D M Hamilton, Babu Narendra Nath Sen and Babu Jogendra Chundei Ghose came 
to see me to-day on the subject 

2 The desirability of encouraging and developing technical education in Bengal was 
admitted on all sides and seemed to le^uue no speoial discussion As to the scheme, it was at 
once admitted that theie is hardly room foi two technical or technological colleges in Bengal 
at the present time It was considered uioie expedient foi the present, to aim at the extension 
and development of the Scope of the presfiit Technical College This is called the Sibpur 
Engineering College, but its scope is already somewhat beyond engineeimg , and its name 
might bo alteied to indicate its widci aim Mechanic il engineering, physics, mining, and 
electrical engineeimg, which form pait of the pioposed scheme, are all already taken up at 
this college What is dcsiiable is, theiefoie, not to stait a second college in opposition to this, 
but to endeavour to enlaigothe existing college to include as far as possible all that is wanted 
The demand foi a second college will come later 

.1 There are two points w'hich weie raised by the deputation The one is, whether 
instruction m industries should await the complete estabbshment of these mdustnes in the 
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country It seems to me that one can hardly say that this is so Instruction in industries 
has to pioceed j 5 arf jiasstt with the introduction of these iiidustiies The instruction ought not 
to be postponed to the intioduttion of theindiistiies, noi the introduction of the industries to 
theinstiuction I he second point is how fai .irtisaii instruction ought to bo given in connec- 
tion with the college The tiaining of artisans is, in all industiies, of importance "Whether 
the artisan school ought to be i part of the techuological college is a question requirmg con- 
sideiation The technological college mil lequiie practical classes avhich arc of the aitisan 
school type But how fai aitisin training should be part of the college is the question Theie 
may be an artisan school either as pait of the college oi in its iicighbomhood, like a practising 
school beside a tiainiiig college 

4 These questions weio biiefly refciied to by the deputation It uas ultimately decided 
that, in the opinion of all, it uould bo moie expedient not to urn at starting a new technical 
college but to aim at developing the existing college so as to include as far as possible all that 
seems to be requiied I then proposed that a confeience should bo held between the hve 
gentlemen who have met with mo today along with the Maharaya Bahadur of Darbhanga and 
the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca on the ono put and the Principal and certain members of the 
staff of the Sibpur college on the other Mr Oldham, Director of Agriculture and 
Industiies, might preside at that conference I shall bo very glad if you will arrange it, 
inviting Mr Heaton and one or two of his staff to be present” The conference should rejiort 
to me 

5 Let a copy of this note be sent at once to Mi Oldham and to Babu J C Ghose and 
Ml Heaton Mr Oldham will kindly arrange for the conference It should take place, 
if possible, this week as Mr Hamilton leaves for England within a fortnight 

A H L F[ea8Eb], — 5-3-06 


( 2 ) 


DIRECTOB OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, BENGAL 
H. 0 No. D -164 


My dear Sir, 


CALCUirA, 

The 6th April 1907. 


The other day you were saying to mo that mechanical engineering had not been properly 
developed at the Sibpur Enginceiing College On lefenmg to the results of hlr Oldham^s 
conference of last year I find that it is definitely stated th it the mming, mechanical, and 
electrical engineering training at the college is at present confined to lower classes but that 
under the new scheme now befoie the Senate graduate courses will bo added and that the 
rules of the college will be firmed so as to admit all students to the courses, irrespective 
of age, provided that they have had a suflicient general education to enable them to benefit 
by the instiuction without proving a diag on the classes It was further stated that these 
classes would, as far as the conditions of this country admit, be on a par with similar classes 
in Europe, I now write to inform you thit steps are being talvou to provide mimng, 
mechanical, and eleotiical ongmeering training up to the stand ird required 


I am, Yours Smeerely, 
E A EARLE 

The HonTle J ogendra Chunder Ghose 


Oral Evidence, lOin Jandary 1917 

President — Q You appear to misquote Sir Andrew Fraser m your written evidence 
You state that “ Sir Andrew Fiasei decided that it is advisable that industnal education 
should precede industiies ”? — A That is how I understood it 

Q This is what he says, “ Instruction in industries has to proceed passu with the 
introduction of these industries The instiuction ought not to be postponed to the introduction 
of the industiies, noi the intioduotion of the industries to the instruction ” There is no 
statement theie that it should precede ?—A That it should not follow 

Q It does not mean that it should piecede You have definitely stated there that he said 
that it should piecede What he really s iid was that it should not bo postponed That is 
an entirely different matter ? — A I understand it in that light because that was the issue 

Hon'ble Pandit M M Malavipa — Q What amount of money has your Association 
spent hitherto in sending out students for education abroad ? — A The amount of money that 
was received was four lakhs 

Q From the time it was started m 1906 ?—A Yes The amount spent on the boys was 
about 15 lakhs. 
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Q Four lakhs is the amount which you have collected fiom the public plus what you 
have leceived from the Goveinment'?— Mostly from the public 

Q Do you receive also a grant from Government ?—J Yes, foi the last six years It 
was Es 5,000 before and since the war it has been Es 2,500 

Q Is any condition attached to that grant or is it left entirely to your discretion to spend 
it as you think best ? — jd It is left to the discretion of the committee to spend the amount as 
it thinks best, but we have to send in a list of our students for the approval of Government 
Q Since the time when you began to leceive Government grant?— ^ Yes 

Q You say that 15 lakhs has been spent altogethei on the students Was the balance 
derived from pnvate sources ? — J Yes All from private souices 

Q How many students have you sent out up to this time ? — J More than 300 
Q You say 140 students have returned Is that figure brought up to date ? — J Yes 
Q And you say that 130 of them are employed? — yl. Yes 

Q It 18 only ten who are not employed ? Are these among the latest arrivals ? — A 
Some of them eailiei ones too, 

Q You say in page 5 of youi report that youi students have started 20 new factories and 
are in chaige of several factories employing a capital of over forty lakhs of rupees Did these 
students who aie m charge of these new factories receive education in foreign countiies uith 
the help of your Association's funds ? — yi All 

Q What positions aie these students holding in these 20 factories ? — yi The/ aie either 
managers or principal experts 

Q How do you select your students ? I suppose you insist upon a certain standaid of 
preliminary education here ? — A Our standard is this, that they must have either passed the 
Intermediate examination in Science or have undergone a three years' course in the Sibpui 
Apprentice Depaitment, or two years in the Engineermg Department, before they aie eligible 
to any of these scholarships 

Q Do you keep a watch over their progress there ? Do you receive any reports ? — A We 
receive reports The constituted guardian of oui boys weie the Y M C A, in the countries 
to which they were sent 

Q Even in Japan? — J. Yes, but as a matter of fact, very little control is exercised 
Q You are not satisfied with the amount of supervision which is exercised over them?— 

A No It was nob possible even in the case of my own sons who went up for the Bai 
Q You have to leave the students very much to look after themselves ? — A Yes 

Q You have got it as one of your ob3eot3, to make an advance or render other help, when 
necessary, to properly quahfied Indian experts returning home from foreign countries to enable 
them to start industries or to impart instruction in them Have you rendered acy such help 
to any of your students ? Has there been any occasion for it ? — A There has been occasion 
for it From the funds of the Association we have not been able to render any help We 
also have to raise capital for staiting industries 

Q As individual members of the Association ? — A Under the patronage of the Associa- 
tion Furtheimore, we have got promises in writing horn the Maharajah of Daibhanga that 
he would invest ten lakhs of rupees for the starting of industries, and from the Hon'ble 
Kumai Arun Chunder Singh that he would pay Es 50,000 a year for ten years for starting 
industnes in which our students would be employed 

Q. Has this been done ? — A Not yet We have lecently received a piomise from the 
"Maharajah of Kasimbazar that he would pay Es 50,000 a year for ten years piovided we 
get another Es 60,000 a year 

Q Will he pay it as a gift oi as an investment "^—A As an investment on industries m 
which our students should be employed, aud I hope that all these piomises will be carried out 
in a short time 

Q You say in clause (c) of the repoit it is one of youi objects To enable distinguished 
graduates of the Indian Universities to prosecute fuither studies in science in Euiope, 

Ameiiea, Japan or othei foreign countries " How many of the 300 students whom you have 
sent out were graduates ? — A Most of these scholars were giaduates We have got three 
systems, those that get scholarship, those- that get passage money and those that go under our 
guardianship 

Q, How many of these 300 were distingmshed graduates of Indian Universities who 
went up to prosecute further studies abroad ? — A Not less than fifty 

Q And these gentlemen have found employment in technical aud scientific pursuits after 
returning from abroad ? — yi Yes 

Q Can you give me any idea of what their average income is ? — A 'The highest that 
they have got up to this time is Es 800 and the lowest lo Es 100 

Q You mention at page 4 of your report, three persons who have obtained the D Sc. 
degree of the London University Are these gentlemen employed now^ A Dr Biman ^ 
Behari Dey has got an appointment in the Tresidency College Dr Hemendra Nath Sen 
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IS employed ni IMessrs Tata and Company air Sakcbi Dr Brojendra Nath Ghosh has 
not yet got employment The othei two are'getting fairly good salaries 

Q Have you any idea of the salaries I heaid that it was above Rs 500, but I am 
not sure about it 

<3 1 have heard a complaint and I want to deal the matter It is said that the selection 
of the students has not ilways been fortunate, that they were not selected with sufficient 
care to ensure their turning out successful students Do you tmnk there is any justilication 
for this view ? — A No 

Q You are satisfied that your system of selection is good? — A It cannot be anything 
else than what it has been 

Q You do not think you can improve it ? — i Wo cannot improve it As regards the 
selection committee, it is always unanimous and wo have got in the committee Mr Gourlay, 
Mr Hornell, Mr Everett We are always unanimous 

Q Who are the members of the committee besides tlicso thieo men ? — A Some of the 
best men of the country We have got a regular committee to select students We get a 
very large number of applications about 300 A dissent in the matter of selection has very 
seldom happened The selection has always been unanimous 

Q You have no system of keeping up correspondence regirding the students with the 
institutions where they are being instructed ? — A No 

Q You mention in your note that the report of the Oldham Committee was adopted by 
the Goveinment of liengal and ipproved of by the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State Has this been given effect to ? — I have said about that m the note 

Q You only say that the Secretary of State sanctioned the opening of industrial 
chemistiy classes Has anything been done beyond that ? — A 1 have repeatedly complained 
that it has not been given effect to 

Q You say in your note, “ The industrial experts are looked down upon by barristers, 
doctors, civil engineers and building contraetois as an inferior class Is that still the feeling, 
or is it changing ? — A It has not changed and it would not change for a long time 

Q You say, “ Purely Indian managed factories have little banking facilities Have 
you any suggestion to make to us as to how these facilities should be increased ? — A I have 
been thinking over that matter for a long time Wo have already been reading the evidence 
of several gentlemen before this Commission and they have made suggestions as to how Gov- 
ernment could help 

Q Have you any definite suggestion to make ? — A iUl those suggestions are before you 
How far they are practicable is a mattei for consideiution by the Commission 
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Q 7 — I have no personal knowledge, but the Forest Department have turpentine factories 
in the United Provinces and Punjab which are, I believe, working at a good profit I can 
make no suggestions as regards pioneer factories in Bengal to be started by Government 

There are large quantities of savaiinab glasses in the Duars Foiests, supplies of which 
have been taken from time to time by the Calcutta (nms foi experiments in legard to paper 
manufacture but as the matter has always been dropped, as far as I am aware, these appear 
to be unsuitable for the purpose indicated 

As soon as the wai IS over, Calcutta films, who have tlie first refusal of large conces- 
sions foi bamboos and timheis, intend to slait work on pulp for papei manufacture, a new 
industry in Bengal 

Q 9 — A good proportion of the timbei tiade is in the hands of Indians, being earned 
on by small men working on horiowed capital, interest paid being about 3 !■ per cent per 
annum as a minimum 

The only remedy appears to be a co operative society and co-operative working and 
disposal, but I am advised that it is doubtful if such co-operation would ha of long duration 
with the class of men concerned so that it 18 probable that, as heretofore, the “Mahajan” 
will continue to make most of the profit 

Q 32 — Provision foi special chemical lesearch work m England may be desirable, m 
that case it would not be necessary for the Indian Government to bring out to India experts 
of the highest reputation from whom the best results would be obtainable, after the pre- 
liminary work had been put through m ludia — in the case of the Forest Department, at the 
Forest Research Institute 

Q 26 — ^The Forest Research Institute is, I believe, doing all th^t can be done as 
^regards the development of Forest resources 
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Q 30 — I e no peisonal espeiience but have heatd that about ^0 years ago' an attempt Sales agencies 

■was made to start a sale agency foi Forest produce in Calcutta wbicbi iailed 

I may point out that one firm held the agency foi the sale of Padouk tnnbei from the 
Andamans for many yeais, I understand such agency or monopoly has not been considered 
altogether advantageous to Government and has been put a stop to recently 

The best method of disposal of any saleable product is to dispose of it to as many poisons 
as possible and so widen the area of distribution, even at low rates of sale at first 

Q 34i — In Bengal we have at present no tirahei which is exported to Euiope in roprtsonta 
Eufilcient quantity to keep up a regular supply and there appears to be no scope for a trade 
representative In a shoit time it is possible that provincial’ Governments will have then own 
Forest Economists when any possible developments in this direction will no doubt be 
investigated, 

Q 4«0 — E iw materials should he supplied from the Forests on favourable terms, and as Supply ot Oovem 
a matter of fact, aie disposed of on such very low royalties that any indushy should he able 
to afford them The royalty is generally a small item on the total cost oi any product, e g , 

1 anna per cubic foot for Simul timber for tea boxes is charged in Assam 

<3 74 — To avoid overlapping of research work is desirable and this can be effected by 
exchange of liteiatuie between the different research institutes, who would only send out’'^^’^'' 
to othei institutes papers likely to be of practical help to them , this would avoid extra 
expenditure on punting and circulation of matter useless to others 

^ 87 — ^Tbe leading Calcutta firms have, I believe, obtained much information from the Government puMi 
Forest Economist's monographs to which they frequently refei Special instances aie wood 
for bobbins and for match boxes 

q lor— \s legards the Bengal Foiests, the question of fieights IS of little impoitance, Slnpping freigbta 

simply because we have no timbei at present in sufficient quantity to keep np a legulai export 
business and little if any timbei is so expoited as fai as is known It is, however, believed 
that freights were prohibitive before the wai — whereas tropical Africa and America compete 
against India as regards haidwoods and have no Suez Canal charges to pay and lower freights 
generally prevail No lemedy can be suggested 

Q 102 —It IS believed that hydio-electiio power has been fully investigated by the Hydro electric poser 
Calcutta Municipality and by a large Calcutta firm and may eventually lead to considerable sa vo a ^ 

de\elopnieufc lu the "working of the Foiests lu the hills and the Teiai oi Doars below the hills 

Q 105 —The following are among the few Foiest industues possible m Bengal — IJorest departmooi: 

1 Match making 

2 Bapei pulp fiom bamboos 

3 "Wood for boxes, ]ute bobbins 

4 Destructive distillation of wood foi charcoal and bye-pioduots and cutcb manu* 


factnro 

Nos 1 and 3 —Sufficient trees of the light kind are seldom found in one loeahty and 
this means greatly increased expenditure lu extiaction The Forests are far liom Calcutta 
It IS not yet known if our timbers will make ply Wood or bobbins Expel imeufs with bobbin 
wood are being made by a C ilcutta fiim 

No 2 —A Calcutta firm have tins piO]ect in band and if any one can make it a success 
they will do so '• 

No 4) has been taken in hand by the Foiest Reseaioh Institute The question of cutch 
manufaciuie in Bengal might well be investigated in the near fuluie 

Q xq 6 — There aie various possibilities for reducing the cost of assembling raw forest 
moducts, such as wire ropeways, hauling engines, and t.amway development, all of which 
will require investigation by an expert before it can be definitely sard that they are 
practicable 

A eential factory would be desirable, foi example, for the tea box industry and this 
would be a great diSiculty 

Os 107 & 108 — These two questions may be taken together, Sunni in the plams and 
Ciyptomeria in the hills suggest themselves’ as example of forest crops which m£xt he 
concentrated in one locality The raising of an exploitable crop would take perhaps from 30 
to 4!0 years 

The ipphcation of the uniform method to sal in the Doais and Terai will ensue in the 
neai futuie and this will facilitate both extraction to depot and transport to a laihvay 
Hauling engines and tiam lines could be employed to great advantage in these concentrated 

felli o IvorE — TP'itness dtd not give oral evidence 
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Witness No. 183 

Hon'ble Mu M S Das, C I E , M A , B L , lawyer and Merchant, Cuttacl 

WuirTEN Evidence 

Q 1 — 2nd part People don’t believe m success 
Q 2 — Loan from money lenders and friends 
q 3— No 
Q 4. — None yet 

Q 5 — (4) Desirable on ceitain conditions 

(5) Desirable in tbo case covered by Q S 

(6) Desirable under ceitain conditions 

(7) Desirable 

Q 6 — ^In all cises where Government pays money (oial examination) 

Q 8 — Ist part. When an mdustiy lequues largo capit il and Government is consumer 
on a large scale 

2nd pait When the business is well established 
8rd part This should never be done 

Q, 12 — All branches of mdustiy which now constitute India’s handicraft 
Q 13 — (Oral evidence ) 

Q 14 — (Oral evidence ) 

Q 17 — Free or payment according to the financial position of the firm 
Q 18 — Don’t understand experts making researches (Government does not allow ) 

Q 20 — Preparation of hides in Government estates 

Q 22 — Necessary in certain cases to bo explained in oral evidence if blanches are 
correlated. 

q 26— Yes 

q 26 —1st pait Local knowledge should be a faotor 
3ndpait Utilize waste products 
q 27 — (Oral examination ) 
q 28 — ^Not of much use 


Q 

30 — 1st part 

Very necessary 


3nd part 

Local influence and Government aid 

Q 

32 — 1st part 

Yes, to eneouiage and reward 


2nd part 

Raise the social status of the aitizau 

Q 

33 — ■3nd part 

If they aie popular the other result will follow 

q, 

84 — 1st part 

Yes 


2nd part 

Business men 


3rd part 

(Oral evidence ) 

<3 

36 — 'Ist part 

Yes 

Q 

37 — Do both 


q 

38 — 1st part 

Division of patronage 

q 

41 — 1st pait 

Yes (oial evidence) 


q 44 — Very little has been done by Government 

q 46. — («) Primaiy education to cultivate poweis of obseivation and manual dexterity 
(5) To induce hterate men to work as laboureis and raise supervisors from labourers 
q 46 — Have soma experience 

q 47 — Had no opportunity of knowing the advantages but great disappoiiitmefit from 
men educated in Europe and America 

q, 48 — They should go together. 

q 49 — I have some experience of night schools foi full-time employes on same lines as 
other schools are developed 

q 60 — 1st part The latter 

3nd part Unison should be avoided 

q 5] — Supervisors should be men who commenced at the bottom of the ladder, 
q, 62, — (Oral evidence) 
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Q 57 — 2iid paifc Yesj i£ ot the right type 

3id pait (Oral evidence ) 

4th pait Both - 

Q 59 — Both ofEcial and unofficial men o£ experience and sympathy 
Q 60 — 1st pait Yes 

3nd part The first 
Q 61 — (Oral evidence ) 

Q 86 — Illustiated leaflets m easy language to he compiled in consultation with 
woikmen 

Q 98 — 1st part Yes 

2nd part Railways through the Garjats 
Q 102 — Ist part Nothing 

2nd part Yes 
Q 104 — (Oral examination ) 

Q 105 — 2nd pait Moie powei to local authorities 
Q 106 — (Oial examination ) 

Q 107 — This can be done 

Q 109 — Prisoners who are skilled in any industry should be allowed to be employed m 
neighbouring schools o£ mdustry on terms to be fixed by Government rules 

Q 111 — (Oial exammation ) 

Q. 112 — (Oral examination ) 

Oral Evidence, 16th January J1917 

Jlr G JL "Low — Q Will you state what youi tannery at Cuttack is turning out at 
pieseut? — A Just now it is turning out the things that aie leeiuired in the bazars and I nave 
got some oiders from Goiernment for hospital slippers which I am turning out 

Q What method of tanuing divyou adopt? — A Chrome tanning as well as bark 
tanning 

Q Is it worked by machinery or by hand ? — A By power machinery 
Q What IS your turn-out in the yeai ? — A It is not equal to the capacity of the factory, 
the machinery and other equipments It is my own property and I lost a good deal of money 
m the expeiuuental stage Eoi want of funds 1 cannot use the factory to its full capacity 

Q Wheie do you get your mateiials fiom? — A Eoi vegetable tanning I get the 
materials m Orissa locally and I am using one oi two things which nobody else uses I 
found by ^experiment that we could make use of them 

Q Had you any difficulty as legaids the supply of tanning materials? Are they easy to 
get ? — A No You cannot easily get them because the people aie not accustomed to the wants 
of the industry, there being no industry When there is an industry people fall into the way 
of getting things and there is a market I had great difficulty in getting the people to collect 
the bark and bung it to me, but that of course is natural in every mdustry which is new, and 
I am getting over the difficulties giadually 

Q Yon mean to say that there is plenty of the articles in question but that the supply has 
not been orgamsed and that a larger demand would help to make things better and would 
make foi a moie organised system of supply ? — A Yes 
<2 Do you use tanmng extracts ? — 4 No 

0, It has been put before us in the course of evidence that the most efEective way of 
breaking the monopoly of the German export trade in hides would be to tan the hides locally 
To what extent do you think this can be done’— ^ If it were done here we could not utilise 
all the hides here unless there is some improvement made iii the tanning In Germany they 
use these hides foi many purposes, whereas tanneiies here have hitherto been confined to foot- 
weai and some to harness There is not ^the same demand, the same variety of demand in 
India as yet as there is in Geimany In Germany there is the Army demand and so many 
other demands 

Q There they use up every pait of every kind of leather for some purpose or other ? — A 
Even the worst hiacs that would be thrown away heie are used there to some purpose or other 
The trade is in the hands of big Geiman films who buy all qualities of hides and they mix 
them all together and then they are sent The result is that the purchaser buys them and 
he loses so much per cent But it does not affect them But if the hides from all paits of 
- the country are to be used heie there must be some arrangement foi collecting them together 
and distributing them to different branches of leather industiy, and that must be undei taken 
by some big firms so that the loss may not be perceptible 

Q Which hides do you use — fresh hides or cured hides oi arsenioated hides ? — A I use 
fresh hides Arsemcated hides are not to be found in this part of the country. 

Q Have you tried salted hides? — A We use them 
Q, Could you make good leather out of them ? — A Yes 
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Q is it much more difficult to tan these cured hides than fiesh hides ? J Fresh hides 
from the slaughter houses give better quality, bettei feel As legards the sun diied hides one 
has to take great iisk because as soon as you put them in lime sometimes three fourths of the 
hides IS lost 

Q Do you suppose the same is th' condition in Germany ? — J The same hides go to 
Germany and the same is the result 

Q On what do you base that opinion ? — A I have seen tanning in Geiminy, in England 
and in Fiance 

Q Did you find any difficulty in getting iccess to the German t iniieries ? — A I found 
difhculty but I went in company with a German Sanskrit scholai who took mo to one 
tannery That was of course long before the war, some time in 190S As you have been 
questioning me about Germany I may tell jou one thing That is this I got hold of some 
lizards, something like iguanas which are found in Orissa and had them skinned I had in 
my seivice a Geiman tannei and I had also one Austrian and they communicated with me 
for buying these things and from the correspondence I understood that they were coiiespond- 
ing with the Geiman Government foi buying these They wanted to make gloves^ 

Q Ha\e you had any difficulty in financing youi tannery You want monej to buy con- 
siderable quantities of hides ? Have you applied to any of the ordin iiy banks for financial 
assistance ? — A 1 applied through a friend of mine to one of the Indian banks and the 
inteiest they charged came to something like 31 per cent 

Q You have not applied to any of the Piesidency Banks or the exchange banks ? — A 
No 

Q Have you any local banks in Orissa ? — A No But I have my account with a bank 
and they would not allow me to oveidiaw even by one pice 

Q What bank is it? — A The Delhi and London Bank 

Q Where is then branch of which you speak ? — A In Calcutta 

Q They w'ould not advance anything on the security of the hides oi the leather in your 
tannei-y ? — A They would not give anything even on the tannery itself 

Hon’lle Sir B iV Mookerjee — Q, Is it a hank that you mentioned as ohaigingSl per 
cent or is it only a hfarwaii ? — A It is a hank If you want to know the name I can give it 
confideiitiilly There is one point which I would like to mention to the Commission One 
difficulty that I feelhs this Now the money leaders are mostly Hindus m a large part of the 
countiy They would not advance anything to any one in the hide trade Consequently the 
Marwari has to boirow it from the Hindu and then be lends it 

Q Have you any suggestions foi remedying this state of things ? — A hly suggestion is 
this If a factory has been successful ^and the ii-ticles turned out by it have a good demand, 
and if the things can be sold any day, and if it cannot woik up to its full capacity because of 
the want of funds my suggestion is that Government ought to help it at a very low rate of 
interest on the security of the property 

Q We naturally contemplate a considerable expansion of industrial enterpiise and it is 
obvions that the Government cannot go on doing this beyond a certain point They have 
neither the funds noi the machinery Can you suggest any means that would be automatic 
and would go on expanding, advancing money on ordinary commercial teims ? — A Go\ern- 
ment might give the money to a bank and authorise the bank to issue the money at a low rate 
of interest 

Q What do you think is standing in the way of these people advancing the money 
They do not refuse to pay out of sheer iniquity ? — A No I do not attiibute any malico or 
anything of that kind The thing is that of late there hai e so many failures in industri il 
enterprises and the banks does not naturally like to iisk the money and go to litigation and 
all that soit of thing 

Q Is there any way in which Government might help the bank to ascertain whether a 
business which it is going to finance is good business or do you think that Government help 
is not required ? — A I think Government ought to come in 

Q You don’t believe in spoon feeding That cannot go beyond a certain stage ?--A 
My point IS that if the Government helps for a short tune then the industry ought to bo able 
to stand on its own legs 

Q One difficulty would be that the bank may take all the good business and leave the 
unsafe to Government ? — A I suggested that Government need not engage themselves in the 
thing directly but chat they may authorise the bank to satisfy themselves and then consult 
the Government as to whether any particular proposition is satisfactory The bank can 
easily ascertain what things aie there to serve as security, what they will be worth and so on, 
and then advance the money 

Q The difficulty seems to arise from the fact that in the first place the hank seems to he 
unwilling to tike to any new line of business and secondly they have not got the mechanism 
foi asceitaining the value of the stocks and whether the business is being conducted in a way 
which would make it likely that the money would be repaid ? — A There is an easy way of 
solving that difficulty Foi instance small sums repayable in three oi four months_ may be 
advanced which would be far below the value of the property and as soon as the business can 
repay the money from their sales they would lepay the money So there will always be a 
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cuirenfc account They will taLe the money aud they will return the monc\ and the> nviII 
again take fresh money 

Q In ;^ur answer to question 4-7 yon say that you had great disanpouitmont from men 
educated iri Europe and America It is an interesting point We have s-eii one Indian n ho 
seems to have got ^tisfactory education »n tanning in England and in Europe and he is now 
managing a tannery himselt with some success Presumably there are a ceitain number of 
failures but from what you say it appears that the men whom you have met have all neon 
failures?—// They were failures in the sense that they had enough scientifn. knowledge but 
that they could not apply it to the conditions on the spot I fully endorse the opinion ‘^iven 
by Dr Proctor befoie the Moirison Committee lie says that they are very good m the 
I iboratory and m the lectuie room but that they aie quite unsuited to commercial purposes 
That 18 to say they can ne\ei adapt then espei lento to the alteied uicumstances here For 
instance I shall tell the Commission what happened yesterday I told my man to do a certain 
thing He came back and said that he had told auothei man to do it and that this man said 
he could not do it 1 told him that the man would naturally like to idle away his time and 
then I went and showed how to do the thing The thing is they cannot do the things 
themselves 

Q Is it not the case that most of these young fellows who go over to foreign countries 
do not get shop expenence theie ? — A Exactly so Very often it is not their fault but with 
the system of education given Eoi example m a tannery one has to deal with hundreds of 
hides It IS not possible to asceitaiu by chemical test whether each one has attained a desired 
stage A man's eyes and hand ought to be tiamed to do this 

Q So you think that if they had shop experience that would improve these young men ? 

— A Ceitainly 

Q Do yon think that gettmg into shops could be made easier There seems to bo some 
difficulty at present? — A I cannot say as to gettmg into the shops I have no personal 
knowledge of the subject I think that in all industries people must begin at the bottom 
and work their way up 

Q Don't you think that the best way to get over that difficulty is to have shops in this 
countiy ? — A No doubt that will help 

Q Do you think it would be a good thing if these young men who came fiom foreign 
countries were made to seive foi some time after then return in some Indian factory ? — 

A I cannot agiee with you tueie Jly idea is this My experience has led me to believe 
that the hand and the eye should be tiained simultaneously with the acquisition of soientilio 
knowledge If you get the head only stufted with scieutifac knowledge then the result is that 
the man ivould not work with his h inds They should begin as appieutices heie The brain 
must be assisted by the eye and the hand If the biain is stocked with scientific knowledge 
the man becomes a meie ghost and a ghost is only mischievous I fully endorse what 
Dr, Proctor said Ho said ‘ Don't send a man to learn the leathei inJustiy unless he hao 
the leather in him ' In one case a man was successful and that was because he was the son 
of a mocbi 

Hon’hle Sir B N Maolerjee — Q Have you obseived this only in the leathei industry ? 

— A These obseivations refer to eveiy kind of industiy If the training of the hand and the 
eye is so important m oidiuaiy education it should be much nioie so lu industrial education 

Q In answei to question 52 ymu say that you would give youi opinions orally ? — J 
When I took up this leather industry I made many mistakes and I lost a good deal of money 
I asked Government to give me access to the Harness Eactoiy at Cawnpoie and they did not 
t want to show to otheis the method of their woik I hail tlien to approach the Bengal Govern- 
ment Even Government factoiies are jealous of showing what they are domg 

Biesident — Q Whom did you get that answer fiom’ — / That was long ago It was 
some Major I foiget the name and then I spoke privately to Sir Andrew Piaser 

Q He IS the Supeuntendent of the factory Is that what he actually wiole? — J They 
do nob allow I have got the ’etter 

Ml G B Low — Q With reference to youi leply to question 57 what should be tbe 
functions of tbe Board of Industiies ? — A They must be not only advisory but also executive 
They could have power to come to a decision in the matter of seeing whether a particular 
industiy should be developed ind they can take such measuies as Government can take in the 
matter of tbe development and the giowth of an industry 

Q Do you think there should be a Board as well as a Directoi of Industues ? — A I 
should noli at this stage answei that question Unless the Boaid actually works it will not 
be possible to say 

<2 Supposing there weie a number of experts, such as the glass expeit and so on, whom 
would they take their orders from’ Don’t you think that there will be difficulty in having 
a multitude of executive offioers ’ — / I do not want a multitude of executive officeio They 
are not a blessing What I say is that the Boaid might come to a decision in certain things 
and then the executive might rest with the President or the Boaid or somebody else 

Frestdeiit — Q If you have a Board of Industries and a Diiector of Industries the 
Director of ludusines will be responsible for the executive work only ? — A There must he 
gue peraon to do that 
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Q The question now conies to this Somebody must be lesponsible not only to give the 
ordei but also to see tba,t the oidei IS tamed out You caunot h..ve an honoraiy man doing 
that ? — ^ No 

Q Now what jMr Low wants to know is whether this Boaid should have power to give 
executive oideis to the Diiector or whethei the Boaid should only give advice which the 
Biiector may oi mav not accept ? — J I cannot answ er unless a thing like that actuallj works 
It is very difficult to saj how fai their advice will be binding oi not If it is binding in 
eveiy case thou the Diieotoi sirnplj becomes a person in i subordinate position That of 
couise he should not be If eveiy decision is binding then what is the good of hiving 
a Diiectoi I think the Diiector might be a man with local experience, 

Q If the Director fiequently went igamst the advice of the Board the Local Goveiiiment 
would ask the Diiector his reasons foi jnssing over the decisions of the Board? — J That 
the Local Government ought to 1 cannot say what the relation between the Diiectoi and 
the Local Government will be 

Q The Diiector wdl be an official appointed by the Local Government and he theicfoie 
must be under then orders We aie not pioposing to supersede the Local Government? — 
A If the Direcioi has been regularly discarding the opinion of the Board it ought to bo open 
tathe Local Government to ask the Diiector bis reasons foi his action 

Q Do you think that the Board of Industries should have executive power 9—./ You 
cannot trust the executive power to i number of people It must rest witli one of the members 
of the Board or somebody outside it 

Q You would not object foi instance to the proposal that there should be i Diiector of 
Industries with executive power and with him associated a Board which has advisory 
powers ? — A No If the executive power was to lest with the Board it must lest with some- 
body in the Board It must icst with one person and not with a number of persons I 
think that can be done. There need not be any fear in such in arrangement 

dfr G H Xow — Q What have you to say in regard to question 106?- .1 The difficulty 
is about communications among forest pioduce, I include also the hides In the G ii'jats foi 
instance. I am talking of Oiissa only Theie are Government estates where they sell not 
only the animals that die but also animals belonging to the rvots and Government gets as 
much as fils, 000 and E15,0t 0 for selling They call it by a diifeient name, Reallj Govern- 
ment takes the money and I hav o vety strong feelings on the subject 

Q Would the peasint take it away if he weie allowed to ? — A Ho would not take it on 
religious grounds. 

Q In what way does the auctioning by Gov'emment rcaiilt in an} detoiioration of the 
hide? — A Because Government does not do inj thing to preserve the hide The hide ought 
to he skinned and then it should bo 6 ilted If Goveiumeut were to take up that work then 
other people will do it 

Q Do you find that any difficulty which you expeiieuce in getting forest pioducta arises 
from any deficiency in the Gov'einraent system for collecting raw forest products ? — A There 
IS difficulty It would be more convenient to people if they w’cie allowed plots of tho foiests 
for the taking of Ihe baik If they auction the whole foiest nobody will bu) 

Q At piesent Gov eminent sells by the conipaitment system or the coupe system by 
which the auction puichasei lemoves things Do you get the tauniug materials fiom the 
auction purchasei ? — A I do not collect my mateiials from the Government estates I find 
that they are quite unwieldy and difficult to work 

Hon’hle Paiuht M M jilalavi^a — Q When did you start this tanning businesa? — A^ 
This tannery I staited about 13 yeais ago There was a tanneiy previous to that 

Q When did you stait the fiist oue ?—,/ It was an experimental one aud I started it 
some 17 or 18 yeais ago 

Q Is that the only iiidustiy in which you have been engaged’ — A I have dabbled in the 
gold and the silvei industry also, and I have also done some work in connection with the 
utilisation of the waste products 

Q Wasted m what ludustiy ? — 1 Take foi instance tho hoin industry Tho hoiiis were 
Used for combs The tops of the horns are too thin I iound that they were wasted 1 got 
some men to take it up and turn it to account When they learnt it and got a market for 
their goods I advanced some money and had it worked out 

Q Who IS the manager of youi factoiy ? — A Myself 

Q Is the tanning w oik done under your orders? — 1 Eveiythinsj is done undei mv 
distinct orders . 

Q Who supervises the thing ? — A I supervise 

Q Have jougiven uppiactioe?— A No In the beginning I had to alteud to it too 
often but now my workmen are trained and they are able to understand my mstuictions In 
the beginning I had a German manager, and then an Austii in manager, and after that 
several Indian manageis Now my workmen are trained I have still amanao'er— Mr 
Dutt ° 

Q Has he had any special technical education ^—A He was educated in America m the 
leathei industrj 
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Q How long has to been with you ? — A Two years 

0. How long did he receive his education m Atnenoa?— For three years 

T ^ Before he went to America what soit of education did he have Is he a graduate? 

A I do not know whether he has got a University degree or not My manager works under 
my orders, and conseiiuently I do not expect much responsibility from him 

Q Has he studied the chemistry of leather He understands" the chemistry of course 
My pievious manager was a B Sc of the Calcutta University Then ho went to the 
Sibpui Engineering College He went to Glasgow and Leeds but 1 found that he could not 
do much V 

Q You said that you had an Austrian manager How long was he with you ? — A, 

Three years 

Q And the German ? — A A year and a half 

Q What sort of education did these men have ? — A They were workmen They could 
not adapt their education to suit the altered circumstances of this country 

Q Bid you find that in their case lack of scientific education was the cause of their 
failure ? — A Because they received then tiaining m a foreign country 

Q Is not the leather trade the same every where ?—^ No It is very different People 
imagine that the leather trade is ]iist like carpentry or blicksmithy In the case of these 
two latter, nature supplies the materials In the case of the leathei industry, it is essentially 
a chemical industry It all depends upon the bark, the climatic conditions, the water and 
so forth 

Q Does your present manager who has returned from America possess the scientific 
knowledge necessary for voui industry ? — A Not for my mdustiv but for the leather industry 
m Amenca ^ 


Q He does not possess the knowledge necessaiy to carry on youi industry ?~A Not for 
Indian industry because the hides are so diffeient You don^i get the English or the 
American hides here 

President — Q apparently aie of opinion that a boy who is sent abroad should, after 

ha returns, receive a certain amount of piactical sympathetic tiainmg in this country ? — 
A Yes 

Q The present system is being condemned by some and upheld by others without con- 
sidenng that there IS an intermediate course, namely of combining the them etical training 
abioad with practical tiaimng m this country, and the difficulty seems to be to get these young 
men the practical trainin g that is necessary undei sympathetic super-vision ? — A That is a 
great difficulty and I have myself lost a good deal of money in this tanning industry I heard 
from some people that even in England the professors aie averse to teaching the secrets of the 
industry They give all the scientific teaching and when any one wants to know how a 
particular leather is made the piofessois say that it is not then business to teach that unless 
you pay them so much money They would not give out the secrets of the processes ' 

3on‘Ue Pandit M M Malaviya — -Q Suppose there is a young man who has been to 
Germany, England and America, and suppose he has received practical training in addition to 
his scientific training, would not that training enable him to take up business here ^ — A It 
has not been successlul in practice 

Q You are aware that before the war a lot of hides used to go to Germany from India? 
—A Yes 

Q Suppose an Indian went and received training m one of the factoiies where these 
Indian hides were cured, avould not that oxpenence stand him iii good stead? — A No Up to 
a certain stage he can get on well But if you say that be can produce leather he will fail 
there, when the question of the climatic conditions and the water and so on come in The first 
part of the thing he will be able to do all iignt 

Q Suppose a boy returns after receiving education in a foreign country and is then 
put into some tanning trade in this country in order that he may acquire the necessaiy local 
knowledge and experience, do you think he will be immensely better qualified to be a 
Buccesstul tanuer than a boy who has not had the advantage of such education ? — A Yes 

Q Do you admit apprentices to youi tannery ? — A Yes 

Q Have you any at present ? — A Not at present 

Q How many have you had dunng the last 12 yeais? — A About two oi thiee only 
They would not stick to the trade ^ 

Q Would you modify what you said about men becoming ghosts and all that in view of 
what you have now said You do not suppose that anybody would recommend that only 
scientific education should be given unaccompanied by piactical training ^ I have told you 
what I feel, whether anybody recommends rt or not 

Q How many of these Europe-returned men have you come across who have studied the 
art of tanning ? — A I have seen about five in all All those five worked under me 

Q, In what capacity I—- A As managers 

Q Then you have had eight managers in additioq to youraelf ? — A Yes and I have lost 
three lakhg 
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Q Do you know who IS tho mm-iger of Dr Nilwtau Sircar’s factory? IIo has boon 

regarded as a veiy successful student ? — / That may bo so I .un glad to hoai it I do not 

say that all aro failures 

Q Do jou agree that if thoio was a big tanneiy stutcd by Goacrnment hero where both 
scientific and piactital tianiiug could bo given, th it would be the best uaj of pieparing our 
young men for uoik in this line ?—A You cannot possibly imagine anything better 
Q You think there is need for such i school ? — i Yes, 

Q You mean in. Bengal ? — A I thought you hod asked mo foi all Iiidi i 
<2 Do you want one in Orissa? — A In Oiis'i. there is looin for one 

Q Do you know that a veiy Inigo ([Uaiititj of hides is e\poi ted from Cakutta’ — A I 

know that about B70,000 worth of hides comes to Calcutta cvci> day foi oapoit 

Q In view of that fact do you tliiuk th it Cakiitta is i suit iblo centre for a good sdiool 
of tanning to be estiblished bj Goioinmeiit ? — I YYs 

Sir F II Stoma) t — Q Should it be a ‘•diool oi a f letoij ? — A It should bo a combined 
institute 

Eon’ble Pandit M Jl Jlalatipt — Q You would not prefer that practical iiiitnii.tion 
should be given in the t luiieiy and scientific cdue ition in a •■chool ap iit from the t uinerj ? — 
A They should be combined, thoio bhould not bo luj disintegrition of ediieation 

Q You sav that tho Government should help this industry b^ advanting mone^ Do 
you think that Govcinment should adv nice money on eisj terms? — A 1 w is not speaking of 
this tanning industry alone but of all indiifetrics If Government findb that there is a market 
for the article and that tho industry is suffeimg for want of funds tlien they should help that 
industry !My opinion extends to all industries and not merely to the tinning ludustrv and 
if such an impression has been created by tho wording of tho sentence 1 shoiiltk like to 
alter that 

<3 Do you think that a direct loan from Oovciiimcnt on easy terms would be suitable or 
would it be better that Government should help somo bank which should fin nice industry ? — 
A I really cannot say From the bonowci’s point of view it would bo preferable to get money 
which carries the cheapei rate of mteiest 

<2 Don’t you think that if tho Goiernmcnt givo tho inonoy to some link and that hank 
advanced money after examination of the possibilities of tho industry, it would be bettor?— 
A That would be the businesslike w ly of doing tho thing 

Q One difliculty that has been idvanced jn this connection is th it tho banks at present 
do not have tho maoliineiy iiecessaiy to asccitaiii whethei a pirticiilu induslry is wortii 
encouraging and whether it IS a sound umkrt iking Do you think tint there will he any 
great difiiculty in getting tho necessary experts ? — / Icuinotseo that there will be any 
difficulty on that account 

Q With regard to the executive power to be given to the Direotei of Industiies yoiu 
objection was that a number of peisons cannot act as an evocutiio body ? — A They cannot be 
aimed with executive poweis 

Q Suppose tho Board is constituted of a numbu of persons, say half a dozen, and they 
come to a decision on ceitam impoitant matters, then then decimons can be guen effect to by 
the Diiectoi as the executive of the Bond Suppose the Bond passed a resolution that some 
light railway should be helped, then the cirryiiig out of that resolution iii whatever form 
Goveinment may prcsciibo can be left to the Director Would vou k uo that power with an 
individual or with the Board ? — A In th it case if it is left to tho Boa.d there is no necessity 
of a Direetoi of Industiics He becomes actually subordinate to the Bo ltd 

= Q He becomes the nioutbpiece of the Boaid ? — A I undeistood thitlic was i person in a 
Bupenoi position I understand from the way in winch you have put it that tho Directoi of 
Industries would be something like i Secietary to tho Board of Industries 

<2 By whatever name you call him, ho will give effect to tho decisions of tho Board 
Suppose tho question was whethei a jute enteipriso should be helped Don’t you think tint 
it would be an advantage to have on tho Board men wdio have done business in juto Do 
you think that the Director should or should not listen to their advice ? Should ho bo bound 
to act according to then advice oi left to decide the matter for himself? — A If you leave tho 
final decision with the Boaui where is tho necessity of Laving i DirOctoi Tho Board c in 
certainly have in that case a Secietary to cany out their decision The Directoi of Industries 
becomes simply a hand of the Boaid, And then my second difficulty comes m regard to the 
working out of the details When'you workout det ills, I think it would bo veiy difficult to 
leave the working out of the details in the hands of a single person 

Q The Directoi of ludustiies will not be like the maiiagoi of a business firm who has to 
decide promptly whether he should oi should not buy, say, 100 thous ind bales of cotton IIo 
will cany out a certain policy which will probably bo 1 ud down by the Bo ird He will help 
enterpiises in their initial stages and advise about the purchase of machineiy, etc , and publish 
information about a particular business He does not requiio the jiower to decide promptly 
and at once what ought to be done in a paiticulai business Do you coiitemplato that 
the Director of Industries should have power to decide whether he should go into a particulai 
business or not, 01 whethei he should advise anybody in the way of purchasing mateiials f — 
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^ Hitherto I liave been undei the impression that it 13 the Board which will be m contact 
■with the people and it would ha.vG the people’s representatives, there and consequentlv their 
decision would be the populai wish oi whatevei it is I understood from your question that 
the Director will have to decide upon questions which came to him through the Board. 

Q In that case you agiee that it will bo largely questions of policy oi questions of helpino- 
particular enteipuses in then initial stages that will ooma to the Dnectov and not details of 
particular transactions ? Will it not he an advantige that the Directoi should be cruided by 
the collective wisdom of tbe Boaid ?—^ Tbeu we come back to the whole qiiestioS whether 
this Board will deal only with principles oi take into consideration particular cases 


Q In the case of a light railway for instance to Gaijats, would you leave the recom- 
mendation to be made by the Director oi would you leave the recommendation to be made by 
the Boaid of which the Director will be a memfaei undeistood that all lecommenda- 

tions come fiom the Boaid and that the Directoi will be the executive officer to cany them 
out Then the only question which arises is whether he is bound to cany out the Board’s orders 
in every case or not He might be a man who might upset every action of the Board and 
throw their recommendations into the waste paper basket I imdeistand that ho will be 
responsible and answeiable to Government who wdl ask him his leasons for acting in an 
athitraiy manuei 

Q Do you think that ordinarily he should carry out the ordeis of the Board and that 
where he dilfeied he should leport the mattei to Government? — A That would be a 
satisfactory arrangement 

Pnndent — Q Would you allow the Boaid also to lepori to Government ^—A It will 
all depend upon what sort of a Boaid it was Much will depend upon that 

Si) F II Stewart — Q Can you say how the land policy of Government has affected 
industries ? What remedies can you suggest ? — A I shall take the abolition of the salt industry 
foi instance It is intimately connected with land policy How salt lax itself is a most unique 
taxation having no precedent in the world The same difficulty arises with regard to the salt- 
petie now Theie was a time, about 1804 oi 1805 when a legulation was in force which said 
that the salt duty should be annexed to the revenue Now you take tbe levenue from the 
man and still you say that be cannot use the land foi salt manufactuie Since the salt industry 
was abolished people have been subject to famine every fourth oi fifth yeai because they have 
nothing to fall back upon 

Q AYhat IS jom suggested remedy Would you allow them to mate, salt under Govern- 
ment supennsion? — A They should be allowed to make salt because that would develop 
anothei industry, the fish industry The fish lives in the uatei and when it is theie it consumes 
any amount of salt and when it comes out j ou do not allow it to be preserved with salt 

Q Are the people in Onssa willing to woik in factoiies, tannenes and so on ?— J 1^ 
takes one a very long time to get the necessary trainmg 

Q Do you attribute that to backwardness in education ? — A I athibute this to thi® 
cause, that you do not give the artisan tbe position be deserves The aitisan is looked down 
upon because manual work la consideied degiadiug I think tbe social position of tbe aitisan 
should be raised I have bad a good deal of conespondence With Government on this mattei 
Government for instance would not recognise the artisan Public bodies welcome a Lieutenant- 
Governoi aud present him a casket coutaining an address but the artisau who made the casket 
is not allowed to entei the pi emifces I know an artisan in my workshop His son passed 

the entrance and preferred to be clerk and declined to follow his father’s calling He 
thought he would become a municipal commissionei some day and tbeu he can shake hands 
with the Lieutenant-Goveinoi At piesent the aitisan has no position in society 
Q Is theie any change foi the better ? — A No, I think it is getting worse 
Q Would jou explain a little more cleaily whatyou say about the railway for the Gar- 
jats ? — A Tbe Gaijats are the tributary states Theie is any amount of mineral there, such as 
manganese, coal, etc At piesent they are inaccessible simply because theie is noiailway 

Q Would it not be desuable to see moio about the lesouices of the place befoie you decide 
on the alignment of the railway ? — A Quite so 

President — Wo had this matter brought before us by the Political Officer and one 
difficulty was that the mapping is imperfect and that is why the Geological Survey basnet yet 
extended its opeiations in that area 

Hoidble Sir Fazulhhoy Cnrrimblioy — Q Suppose that the boys are educated in the first 
instance in the theory and then they gain experience in the factory, would that meet your 
point ? — A I should prefer that the two educations should go together 

Q Which IS the more essential? — A I cannot say I get a man who is good at the 
=cientihc part and be fails in the manual part My exjieneuce shows that the mechanical par 
needs more attention than the scientific pait 

Q Have yon trained any man in joui factory who will be able to do tbe things for him 
self ? — A I cannot say that they get all louud training We are only making some things 
for which wo can find a market 

Q You aio I piactical man thou ?■ — A "Wliethei 1 am a piactical man oi not I am ajnan 
and 1 can turn out things that can be sold Before 1 go I should exj)]ain one thing to the 
Commission w ith regard to this leather husipes® Some time ago the Australian Government 
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found that leather coming fiom India was poisoned Tlio tiado m Fngland went up to the 
Secretary of State also Tlicso cases ought to bo stopped 'ibo Indian population in India h 
divided into two parts — the educated and the nns=es — ind one turns its back to the other The 
question IS how the handicrafts should be cncouiaged Thero is a marhet for the things 
Artistic woik can never bo done in factories or machines and moio men should bo encouraged to 
take to it With this view I h ivo brought certain things niiulo in Orissa to show what even 
backward Orissa can do m this matter and if tho Commission wants to see them I can show 
them 

President — <2 I am afraid wo cannot alter our programrao ? — J No I have brought 
the things hero and shall not take more than 10 minutes (WitnesB showed the things ) 


Witness No. 188 

Mil K CnowDuiiY, Chtlla Lodge, Pun, Orissa^ 

WniTTEN Evidence 

With the exception of long established industnesj such as, jute, tea, cotton^ light 
railways and a few others, which have p iid steady dividends for j cars, c ipit il is naturally 
difficult to attract to new enterprises of unproved possibdities These difficulties will bo less 
as soon as publio opinion is educated m f ivour of sound fin inco and new industrial propositions 
are submitted to and approved by technical and finaneial experts before inviting public 
subscriptions Tho recent failures of a number of joint stock concerns have hit tho middle 
class investois very hard but tho time is not far when tho 1 indcd anstrocracy, particularlv of 
Bengal, will open their pniso stiings foi capitalising industries speciallj approved of' and 
patronised by Government Tho Companies Act which has recently come into opeiation has 
already had its desued effect on unscrupulous company piomoters and the statistics show 
considerable falling off of the mushroom limited liability companies which were multiplying 
befoiclOlS I would suggest further amendment of tho new Act to bring it to absolute 
unifoimity with the English Act with regaul to sections dealing with minimum siibscnptions 
on which companies should be allowed to commence business and elections of auditors and 
fihng of balance sheets The relation of managing agents to tho shareholders leqiiires to 
be clearly defined and their present powers should bo further limited by anieadraents of ceitam 
sections 

Government assistance, such as bounties, loans, and other practicable aids to deserving 
industnal enterprise arc essential for a start but tho problem of selecting particular industnes 
and the amount of assistance to such is a verj intricate one, as Government officers, unless very 
carefully rcciuited, are bad business men and their judgments aio likely to bo hampered by 
unhealthy influence I would suggest the creation of an industi ul bureau in each provanco 
in charge of an expeiienced officer assisted by the executive committee of select business men 
who must bo well paid for then laboui 

I have no personal expenonce of Goveiumcnt pioneer factories but I have some experience 
of Government pioneering industiies, e g , fisheries, and I say unhesitatingly that this parti- 
cular method though expensive and somewhat oneious IS about tho beat to remove certain 
obstacles that stand in the way of establishing new industricb in a country as pioved by under- 
takings of the Governments of South Africa and Austral isia 

The Government, however, must take tho public into confidence m this matter and employ 
only the veiy best men available and the most up to-dato tools and plants in all pioneeung 
work so that the fiasco such as the “ Golden Clown" Deep Sea Fishing Expenment is not 
lepeated I had the good fortune to woik with tho very crew' who manned this trawlei 
in Hull aftei they returned home and have heaid scathing ciihcism icgarding the puichaso of 
this pioneei ciaft in Ilidl effected by an oflicer depiuted fiom tho India Oflice I am, however, 
abso utely convinced that tho Bengal Government, when they undertook this work, was 
prompted by a sinceio desire to help us to start an industiy whoso piossibilities are untold and 
well-nigh incalculable I do not approve of convoitiug any pioneciing oxpeiimcnts into 
permanent Government enterpnses 

There should be more co-operative societies specially formed with Government aid and 
organised to finance cottage and rural industnes and market produce or manufacture on 
advantageous tei ms Tiade guilds are all ancient institutions and served their purposes very 
well, and they still thrive and afford collective facilities to membeis of same trade, such os tho 
Cloth sellers or Leather sellers Guild in the city of London Their transplantation in this 
country will be perpetuating the evils of the caste system which stand conspicuously in tho 
way of our social and industnal progress. 

As for limiting Government assistance to industnes care must bo taken that such 
industries should not as far as avoidable compete with cottage industries No new enterprise, 
particularly manufaotuie, will survive unless it can compete with an estahhshod external 
trade and to lefuse aid to such enterpnse because of such competition would pr ictically be 
bidding good-bye to the efforts of this great Industnal Commission Tins involves intncate 
problems of tariff and I am in favour of an Imperial preference and protection against purely 
foreign countnes. * ^ 
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My peisoual knowl^ge of Government tecLmoal aid was in connection witli fisheries Teolinical aid 
and the piesent Deputy Director, Mi Southwell, has been frequently consulted by me Only 
the other day I se^ him a sample of nelly fish which he carefully analysed and he determined 
the ingredients Technical or scientific aid of this hind should he more popular and moie 
easily accessible to the public than it is now 

The loan of Government espeids, eg, Geologists, should frequently be made to irivate 
hrms 01 companies on certain conditions, ey, experts should be allowed to make lecords of 
their woik with such firms and those lecords should be available to lend, fde business men 

Surveys of the available lesouices of the eoimtry require to be matenally supplemented 
by fresh investigations from a purely industiial or commercial standpoint The reports of 
the Forest oi Geological Departments oi at least most of them, appear to be more scientific and 
therefore mcomplete without such information which attract capital oi enterpieneuis 
Compare them with the reports of Washington oi Chicago bureaus published periodically for 
information of the mercantile public 

Commercial museums are ho doubt very useful institutions but I would prefer travelling Assmtanoa m 
exhibitions to be held periodically under Government control at different centres and under a marketing 
permanent Exhibition Committee Its location m Calcutta does not seem to attract the 
same amount of attention of the puichasing public as it would if held m different districts or 
centres Marketing products is as equally important as manufacture itself, and want of 
special and proper caie in this respect has brought about more failure to makers of indigenous 
goods than want of perfection of the mannfactuie itself Oiu trades and industries are not 
sufficiently developed yet to warrant the appointment of trade representatives outside India 
It would however be useful if British Consulates in foreign countries can spare men to reply 
to Indian trade enquiries As regards official patronage regarding purchase of stores there 
should be no secret pubhcation of lists of manufacturers as is now done by the Director of 
Commercial Intelligence Open and public enquiries should be made by competent men about 
the position and capacity of Indian manufacturers before then names are mcluded in Govern- 
ment list 

Banking facilities in maiketing indigeueous products are absolutely essential Many Banking facilities 
important industries under Indian management have failed because the banks would not 
advance a pice against bypothecation of products oi plants and properties I would suggest 
the creation of a department in Piesidency Banks to deal with this matter and to have proper 
poweis to advance money against goods, bills of lading, and assets This is a supreme problem 
and requires definite solution and no half-beaited measure would be of any avail The huge 
mills on the bank of the Hoogly or the Titanic tea plantations in Assam aud elsewhere aie 
monuments of not mere ^oinb stock ventures under expeit management but depend, every one 
of them, on advances made by the city banks on moderate inteiests 

Indian enterpieneurs, most of whom are neither shareholdeis, nor directors of the 
exchange oi joint stock banks, receive little or no fiicilities from these fountain sources of 
capital which feed finance and commeice m every progressive country of the world The 
Government would do well to step in and see that the banks do co-operato with bond fide 
Indian manufacturers, exporters, importeis and enterpreneurs 

The land policy of the Government requires considerable modification to cope with the policy 
industrial piogiess of the country In its piesent form it gives no encouiagement to enter- 
preneurs, as foi instance not long ago I had piotracted negotiations with the late Sub- Divisional 
Officei of Khuida m the Distiict of Puii foi a small paicel of land to build a fish cuiing yard 
and a depot on the hank of Chilka and was, aftei fom months of coirespondence, referied to 
the Khasmahals Act which precludes grant of land excepting foi purely agricultural purposes 
Manageis of Government estates and forests should, unless the law is amended, he specially ' 
instructed not only to giant lands on favouiable terms for industrial purposes hut give 
additional facilities which he m then poweis to further such paipos es 

Lack of primal y education does to a cei tain extent hinder industrial progiess and its 
acqmsition matenally helps artisans and woikmen to leain efficiency and skill In the ““ saperviBion 
fisheries industry, in which I have been engaged, veiy httle has been done to impiove the 
hsheimen’s efficiency and skill Proprietois aud manageis of hig industrial concerns should 
piovide facilities for theoietical training of employes by holding occasional classes and 
demonstrations If uecessaiy, they should he given Government aid to encourage and 

continue such theoretical training for employes In my own ludustiy, vtz , fisheries, 
instructions may be given to fishermen to make and handle improved boats, nets, and gears, 
and, where there is diy oi desicated fish industiy, practical mstruotions m preserving and curing 
fibh with 01 without salt should be very useful 

Apprenticeship is about the best system of training skilled hands foi mdustries and my Apprenticeship 
own experience is considerable in this respect 1 was a premium pupil in a well-known system 
engineering film in Manchestei subsequent to my completing a three yeais' engineering couise 
at the Ouens College, and as Secietaryof the Manchestei Indian Association it was part of 
my duty to help young Indians to entei manufacturing films as ordmary or premium pupils 
For those who aspiio to be supeivisois and managers, I found the sandwitch system, as 
prevalent in'Scotland and m a limited scale m Lancashire, vts , schooling in winter and 
workshop trainmg in summer bungs about the best results I am in favour of evemng 
classes being started in some of our Government institutions in laige mdustrial towns with 
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ordinaiy- tools and equipment and fairly competent staff, instead of founding expensive 
technical schools as the City and Guilds of London, and the famous Manchostei School of 
Technoloo-y which lattei is lun exactly on the lines of thef' woild's best Technical Institution 
in Charlottenbeig in Geimany Technical institutions, in my humble opinion, are not fore- 
runners of industry They tiain pupils to run industries after they are well established and 
they help pupils to devise means to compete with foieign manufactures Let us have small 
mechanics' institutes as they had in England and Scotland during early days of industrial 
activity, with evening classes foi the beneht of industrial pupils 

State Echolaiships oi stipends may be given to specially selected supeivisois and 
managers to study conditions and methods of industries abroad and their conditions and terms 
should be different from what they aie now 

There should be a Board of Examiners in each province to giant certificates of 
competency to duly qualified candidates as mechanical engineers and qualifications of 
eanihdates should be the same as that required for the Board of Trade examinations in 
England No racial bar should stand in the way of candidates for any professional 
examinations It is a matter of regiet that Indians are not allowed to qualify as Boiler 
Exanuners 

I do not know of any official Department in this province for development of industries 
except perhaps the Eisheiies Department which is amalgamated with Bengal and 
worked and controlled from Calcutta under a smgle Deputy Dnector whose establishment is 
partly paid for by the Bihar and Orissa Government 1 speak from my knowledge of Onssa, 
which has more valuable fisheues and wheie trade in fish is moie extensive than 
that of Bihar that so fai veiy little has been attempted by the Eisheiies Department 
to improve the industry in this bemghted province There is a sea board of over 200 miles 
from the mouth of the rivei Subainaiekha to the Chilka border of Madias, almost as long 
as the East coast ot England, with such important ports as Balasore, Chaiidbally, False 
Point, and even Puri, with the magnificent railway system of the Bengal Nagpur llailway 
lunning parallel to the coast This offers splendid opportunity for the fisheries Depaitment 
to study first baud the conditions undei which the seafisheimen ply then trade and to lustiuct 
them to improve their lot, but little has been done dming the five years' existence of this 
department I have woiked ivith some of them and lived among them and I say most 
unhesilatmgly that there 13 no bettei set of fishermen than these fellows any wheie in India, 
noted for their seafaiing qualities, adventurousness and heroism in rescuing lives and pioperty 
Eot long ago the Nuliah fishermen of Puri saved the life of an Indian Civil Service officer who 
was caught by an under current whrle sea-bathrug I strongly advocate the estabhshment of a 
small navigation and tiaining school for fasheimen and manners, somewhere near Chandbally, 
where boat burlding, sari makrng, navigatron, preservation of fish, and othei allred subjects 
essential for the seafishing industry should be taught with money that is now being spent on 
the upkeep of a Fisheries Department located hundreds of miles away in anothei province, far 
out of touch with the needs of an industry of first late importance It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the British manners who are now watching the shores of England like bull 
dogs ready to hunt down German mvadeis are partly leciuited from the fisher folks who toil 
unceasingly on the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland After om experience of the ravages of 
the “ Emden " we may yet need a small naval squadron for the defence of our East Coast and 
why should uenot recruit our Indian bluejackets from om seafisheimen if th y are tramed 
in the same way as his fellow workers are in Japan and ehewheie? I should l®e the Govern- 
ment to seriously consider the question of tiainmg Indians for a seafaring life ~ I happened 
to be, while I was in London, the Honorary Assistant Secretary of the British Indian Seamen's 
Institute in the Docks of London and I had considerable dealings with the Indian Lascars “ whose 
labour," says Lord Ampthill, “ contributes to the national wealth and prosperity upon which our 
seouiity and very existence depend " We need more of these men and better trained than they 
are now for our Indian mercantile marine which is a necessary adjunct of all industries in India 
The reading of books like “ Bobinsop Crusoe " must have fired the imagination of many Indian 
youths and stirred then spirit of adventuie, but unless there is an opening for them in 
the Indian marine oi other equally adventurous vocation this spirit will remain bottled up 
and will burst, as it is now doing, in mischievous activities 

Touching on the question of tiaming I am not in favour, of any college of industry, nei- 
ther any degiee in commerce The course for the Bachelorship of Commerce has proved a 
failure even in the University of Manchester backed as it is by the local leaders of industry 
and commerce With the exception of simple subjects like book-keeping, stenography, etc, 
commerce cannot be learnt in academies It is the piobationeis and apprentices in the big 
city house that we must look to foi attaining fame as oui futaie captains of industiy and 
our merchant princes , 

The Departments of Director of Statistics and Diieetor of Commercial Intelligence are only 
infant institutions and, under able heads hke the piesent Diiectoi of Statistics, are likely to 
play a great pait in the future of oui commerce and industry The Indian Tiade Journal is 
a useful magazine and should be more useful if punted in vernacular as well Publications 
of the Geological Depaitment, which have led to important discoveiies and the subsequent 
foundation of great mining companies, aieof very high ordei, but no one seems to attach much 
importance to Forest oi even Agricultuial reports for commercial and industiial guidance 

So far as the province of Onssa is concerned it is high time that the project of hnkmg 
Bhadrak, a station on the Bengal Nagpui Eailway, and Chandbally, a great port of Onssa, 
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by a light laihray of aS miles was earned out This will, among others, help tho fishing 
industry matei idly Chandbally is adjacent to the important fisheries o£ Dhamra belonging 
to the Hon hie Bija of Kanika and offers the finest lefuge for sailing smacLs or trawlers even 
m the worst monsoon It is not far from the important banks discovered and charted during 
the Golden Crown ^ experiment full of prime fish hauled by that vessel and with advent of 
capital IS likely to be the Giinisby of the Bay of Bengal The Orissa coast canal system 
IS one of the best m India and I suggest that the branch or channel, a matter of about 20 miles 
connecting Mabanady with Chilka Lake, which is only navigable during rams should be 
excar ated to form a connecting link between the bolder of Madias (Ganjam) and Hoody ttd 
the Chilka Lake Thm will incidentally help cheap transport of dry, desicated and salt fish 
and other merchandise from Pun and Ganjam to Bengal and even the Central Provinces 


I bar e already indicated the anes on which the Government should proceed to help the 
fishing industry in Orissa The fishermen m this backward province are constantly in the 
gnp of money-lenders and to free them from indebtedness the co-operative credit society 
should foimnocal societies in Pun and Balasoie Such societies should help the fishermen to 
buy better nets and boats with advances on the security of their catches to be marketed 
collectiv^ely and moie profitably for the benefit of the men There are extensive private 
fisheries in Chilka in the district of Pmi and also in Balasoie which are leased direct to fisher- 
men but neither the owners nor the lessees take protective measures for conservation of fish 
and it should be the business of the Pisheiies Department to mstiiict them to avoid capture of 
immature fish and thus save the fisheries from rapid exhaustion now in progiess Attempts 
' recently made by the Pisheiies Department to control Government fishenes and impose restric- 
tions on lessees as to close season, etc , are quite commendable but care should be taken to 
introduce these innovations gradually and with the approval of fishermen Then living is as 
precarious as ever, dependmg on seasons the failure of which means sheer starvation as most - 
of them on Orissa coast have no lands to fall upon and then security is too poor to get loans 
from village money-lenders It is to be hoped that they will not bo forgotten in any new 
organisation now being proposed to improve industries in Onssa 


Little has been done so far to encourage industries based upon the utilization and manu- 
facture of marine pioduce and fish products, with the exception of shell-buttons and other 
minoi industries There was, according to Dr McLclIand, an extensive tiade before 1867 
between China and Bengal in Indian isinglass, dried an bladders or sounds of the fish 
known as Polyiremus Iirdicus or tassel fish commonly called Sahal in Midnapoie The tiade is 
practically extinct now, although huge shoals of this species, which belongs to the same family 
and looks like our Bengal Topsi only very much larger and weighing between 10 to 30 lbs , 
visit the shores of Balasoie and Midnapoie regularly in October of eYei;y year I had samples 
of this ismglass sent to a London house who expressed wdliugness to buy any quantity of it 
at very remunerative prices I have also found that the fish itself, if properly smoked, will be 
welcome as a breakfast delicacy on European tables but the difnculty is to devise suitable 
boats, gears and nets to haul them, when they come in sulherent quantity, to feed a small 
factory Probably a co-operative society in Contai Sub-divisiou of Midnapoie, noted for this 
fish, will find it profitable to revive the tiade The most valuable substance obtained from 
fish refuse is oil which is mostly used for medicinal purposes, (ey , cod liver oil) but which is 
also converted into “euirieis' oil'’'’ while a certain amount is used in the manufacture of soaps 
The livers of sharks and rays, which abound in the Bay ot Bengal and adjacent estuaries, aie 
the piincipal somces of fish oil - It is well worth the attention of the Government to 
start an experimental factory to extract oil and engage in other researches somewhere in the 
vicinity of Pun We have heard a good deal of conch-shells being imported from Madras to 
Bengal in very large numbers I firmly believe from samples brought to me occasionally by 
sea fishermen that there are important beds of these shells not far from Oiis-a Coast awaiting 
discovery and exploitation Another important industry which employo thousands and has 
escaped the notice of the Fisheries Department is the pioduce made from boded shrimps and 
prawns, which is exported in bags fiom Khulna and Chilka Lake to Buimah wheie it fetches 
almost fancy puces I made some experiments myself and found that shrimps made into 
paste and sauce and large prawns properly canned, as they do in America, are veiy attractive 
commodities, and law mateiials for such products are enormous in Chilka alone and weU. worth 
exploiting in a Government experimental concern Saidines and small species of the sprat 
family swarm on the coasts of Pun and Ganjam and only a fraction of them is caught by 
foreshore fishermen with then old fashioned boats and nets If one could only place a dozen 
sailing drifters with modem nets and gears, hauls will be enormous and more than repay 
capital outlay in two or three good seasons The sardines and spiats could be profitably 
utilized for production of oil and the refuse converted into fertiliser known as fish gaano 
which can be sold by thousands of tons to Calcutta merchants In Egypt fish skin leather is 
■" made from Bed Sea fishes and glue and gelatine is manuiaotuied out of fish scales and there 
are many other aspects of fish economics which will offer field for researches by the Govern- 
ment fisheries expert instead of his working elaborate theories regarding the habits of hilsa or 
breeding of carps, which are best left in the hands of the zoologists The fishing industry in 
Bengal and Onssa is now passing thiougb^^*' state of transition from primitive to modern 
tages and requires every support that the State can lend hly own experiments oi adventures 
confirm that the boys of “ bhadrolog or middle class afie gradually attracted to it on account 
of small capital investment and ordinary skill necessary to achieve fairly moderate success I 
find that they are beginning to appreciate dignity oi manual labour and are slowly and surely 
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foio-etting to despise ilie so-called low class labourers round Cbilka lalie and elsewhere 
enMo-ed in eatcbing, transpoiting’ and desiccating fish and fiom wbicb they are now learning to 
earn then daily bread instead of driving quills in the cbambers of city liouses 

Oeal Evidevcb, 16th January 1917 

Mr G Ji, low — Q, bat is your profession I am now an organiser of fisheries 

Q Is that an honorary post ? — A No It is purely a oommerual ventuie I belong to 
a private company It has been working foi the last foul yeais 

<3 Is it Bucceedmg at present ? — A To a certain extent Of course I have my difficulties 
]ust as otheis have in their ventures 

Q We have been told that your proposal is a very difficult proposition, because the fish 
population of the Chilba Like varies in difierent parts of the year ? — A I am there praetically 
all time and I know moie about its conditions than a gentleman who comes there occasionally 
and I do not suppose that I can agree with him Of course fishes do vary in different places of 
India That condition is prevalent all ovei the world 

Q Wbeie does the capital of this fishery company come from ? — A It is subsoiibed by a 
few friends of mine, who aie commercial men, puie and simple , 

Q Had 3 ou had anv training m fisheiy work ? — A I had my tiaining in Grimsby I 
was there foi 2i years 

Q In the first paragraph of your evidence you say ‘‘ The time is not far when the landed 
aiistocracy, particularly of Bengal, will open their purse strings for capitahsing industries 
specially approved of by expeits What experts ? — A Government expeits 

Q What IS your reason for thinking that they will do so ? — A Because the zamindars 
take a consideiable interest in anything that is patronised or in any sense backed by Govern- 
ment, and as soon as they find out that so and so industries aie under the supervision, oi 
initiative, oi the instruction of Government, they will naturally pour in capital This does not 
apply to the middle classes because they follow practically their own way of thinking I am 
thinking of Bengal zamindais 

<2 But you recognise that even with an industnal organisation of considerable efficiency 
it IS likely that there will be a certain number of failures ? — A Yes 

Q What about those failures 9 Would not you find people turning upon Government 
and saying, ‘ You advised us and we have lost oui money ' ?—A Government would not 
undertake any liability for the failuie or success of a business They will do conscientiously 
what they can to put the promoteis in the right track and that is a sort of guarantee to the 
capitalists 

Q Take a leputable firm, oi a good agency house in Calcutta They go through a 
proposition and they think that it is good enough and put it before the public In some cases 
it succeeds but in a few oases it fails The public dealing with private concerns recognise 
that there must be a certain percentage of failures and they have not veiy much to say about 
it, butifit weie Goiernmeut, don't you think that a good deal of oxcitemeat would be 
created ? — A When 1 particularised the zammdai class as distinguished from the middle 
class, I really wanted to impress that the zamindar class have plenty of money in their hands, 
and simply at the dictation of the Government they would be only too pleased to pour it into 
enterprises I do not say that the zamindai can fall back upon the Government for refund of 
the money, but if the Government is convinced of the importance of an industry or the benefit 
that is likely to be derived from it the Government may reasonably be expected tp advise the 
zamindar to put money into it and that idvice would, be not merely advice but a sort of 
dictation to the zamindar — I mean by dictation, not arbitrary dictation but in the sense that 
a Maharaja ot so and so is asked to subsciibo to a charitable purpose I do not compare charity 
with industry 

Q Loner down in the same page, you say, “There should be more co-operative societies 
specially formed with Government aid and organised to finance cottage and rural industries 
and market pioduce or manufacture on advantageous terms " Have you had experience of 
co-operative societies ? — A Not piactical expeiience, but I have watched its growth 

Q Ly Government aid you mean Government finance ? — A Under Government super- 
vision — the same as the Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies is doing 

Q But does not the Eegistrai oiganise industnal societies at present ? — A He does, but 
he IS too full up and he expects also the public to do things on then own initiative and then go 
to him foi help I mean there ought to be more education about the benefit of co-operative 
movement 

<3 Have you seen anything of the working of the Calcutta Commercial Museum ? — A I 
did pay a visit to it 

0, Ho 3 ou think its site IS a suitable one for the purpose it is meant ? — A So far as the 
location in Calcutta is concerned it is quite ill right, but if you take it for the whole of Bengal 
or for the whole of India, it offers difficulties to visitors, to the purchasing public, and so on as 
I have pomted out 

^ ^ organised mainly to assist small industries to sell then products you think it 

IS all light where it IS? — A Location in any place would not make any material difference 
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Bow Bazar, or China Bazar oi Cliye 


Q Do you think that the commeicial museum should nndeitake a sales agencv business 
foi cottage industries, or should anv other organisation be formed as a sales agency for cottage 
industiies 'i—A I am not very keen on Government undertaking to sell any thino's They 
are not very smart business men, I mean the agents appointed by the Government, unless 
they have had special training in the paiticular hue 

q Referring to the land policy of the Goveinment, you allude to the Khasmahils Act 
which precludes grant of land excepting fm purely agncnltuial purposes I do not know the 
Act, would you explain it a little more fully ?— J In fact, I did not go throuo-h the Act 
myself but I am talking from personal expeiience I wrote to the Suh-Divisional Office! of 
Khurda, who is the manager of the Khasmahals State, for a grant of a piece of land and he 
referred the matter to the highei authoutias and he eventually told me that there was a certain 
section in the Khasmahals Act which piecluded the grant of land The sub-deputy under him 
also told me that the land was reseived for- i^iicultural pm poses and nobody was allowed 
mto it because it would trespass on the agricultural reserve of the locality But I explained to 
them that one acre would make no material diffeience, but they said that I should go to higher 
authorities I then saw the Collector of Pun over this matter and he asked me to wiite to the 
Commissioner and so on, but I did not as I had a plot of laud let out to me by one who bad it 
leased from the Government, and I thought it was not worth my while to go to the higher 
authorities on the matter I have found that, in the case of my business as well as other 
small businesses started theie, the Goveinment puts all soils of obstacles in the way of 
acquisition of land for non-agricultural purposes — I do not mean the Government in the 
particular district there 

Q You suggest the establishment of a small navigation and training school for fishermen 
and manners, somewhere near Cliandbally wheie boat making, sail making, navigation and 
preservation of fish and other allied subjects should be taught How could expeits in boat 
making and sail making be obtained ^ — A We do not want any special expeits to be imported 
from abroad In India there is a bit of sea fishing industry in M adras and west coast and 
Cochin They are more advanced than the people of Oiissa and a few can be brought over 
from there They are expert sail makers, boat builders and sailois and tbeie might be one 
trained fisheiman fiom Japan to supervise them 

Q Each paiticnlai coast has its own types of boats and sails which are suitable theie 
and not elsewhere — I mean there is diffeience not only in local conditions, but also in the 
materials available ? — A To a cei tain extent it is so Asaiulethey have got to use wood 
and planlc, and whether it is sal plank or some other plank it does not so much matter 

Q Do you think that a school is practicable ^ — A That is very practicable There is 
school at Grimsby which is a very old one I know that when they staited the school th^ 
fishermen would not come to^it because they thought it was waste of time After the people 
began to see the advantage of having school-training in sail making and other crafts, 
students went to it in gieat nnmbeis In the beginning we have always the difficulty of 
getting people to come oi getting the propei people to tram, but once a beginning is made, I 
thmk we shall be able to get proper men to teach and suitable people to be taught 

Q Whom do they get to teach them in Giimsby ? — A They have got an ex-trawler captain 
BO far as the trawling portion is concerned They have got boat builders, sail makers and 
navigators In Madias we Lave the instance of a Fisheries Depaitment started by Sii Eiedeiick 
Nicholson and he, I believe, in a small way, has started a school somewheie, but I am not 
sure about it — somewheie near Cochin, but I have not tried to ascertain that particular point 
I only want to say that what is done there may be repeated heie 

Q You suggest that something should be done to make available the deep sea fish whi®^ 
you say exists off the Onssa coast, and you suggest a co operative society Don’t you think 
that it IS rather too big a thing for a co-opeiative society ^ — A I suggested a co opeiative 
society m a paiticular sub division to tackle the small industry of isinglass only 

Q Would you mind looking at itfiom the question of deep sea fish which is practically 
untouched there You have got to organise youi means of collecting fish, you will have to 
get expensive boats, and you have got to devise means to pieserve the fish either by cooling oi 
by some other method, and you have got to get your means of transport and arrange the 
market, and that is a laige undertaking? It is appaiently being tackled in Madras ? — A 

Yes. 


Q Do you think that it is a kind of work that the Government ought to take up in the 
first instance if private enterprise is not forthcoming ? — A After our experience of the 
“ Golden Crown” it is very difficult to say 

Q We have been told that the " Golden Crown ” was not intended to work up the trade, 
but only to find out whethei there was fish theie The people who are inteiested m 
fisheries know that The class of people aud the class of boat selected were not suitable for the 
business For example, you appoint a statutory civilian to be the director of lisheries or that 
sort of thing Fish used to be brought by the “Golden Ciown” and allowed to rot, There 
was no arrangement to take the fish to the market What I say is that the Government 
might repeat the experiment very conveniently on a smaller scale not with steam trawleis bqt 
sqihn^ vessels, 
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Q Do you think that one sailing vessel would be sufficiently regular to cover the trade ? 
J Not one, but a dozen sailing vessels 

Q You have got to have either cooling anangements or freezing arrangements or pieseiv- 
ing arrangements ? — J The business in fish is not meiely in fresh fish lor diy fish theie is 
a readv market Yon can do away with the idea of fresh fish business and start with dry fish 
business, and when this is successful you can go for a lefrigeratoi or ice making plant or that 
soit of thing for fiesh business AYe have got plenty of coolies in Calcutta down the iiver 
Hooghly, and they will only bo too glad to pay a decent puce foi meie diy fish which they 
cannot get now because it is too eipensive foi them and fiesh fish is a luxury You give 
them what they want and what they aie accustomed to 

Q Where from IS div fish brought to Calcutta ? — J In Calcutta at piescnt theie is no 
big maiket for dry fish What little supply there is fiom Oiissa and the Madras Piesidoiiey 
woes to Buima where theie is a big demand In Calcutta diy fish is sold in one oi tv/o 
maikets, where they have Chinese customeis and also in the Calcutta New hlaiket 

Q Does the mill coolie purchase diy fish when he gets a chance ? — J The up-eountiy 
coolies do not c iie for fish Amongst the coolies theie is a class of people who aie accustomed 
’ in their native homes to eat diy fish The Unyas will cat it veiy comfoitably and they will 
want it more 

Q Do that class of people get it in Calcutta ? — J No, because the price is very high 
It IS eight annas a seer in Tiietta Bazai 

Q At what puce conld it be landed at Balasoie ? — J It is the price of labour Theie is 
no fixed scale of wages Theie is a sort of division of the produce The owmei of the boat 
gets a shaie and the ciews get a shaie Fiom my own experience I find that jmu can land 
^ fiesh fish of good qiulity at one anna and nine pies a seei in Balasoie or Puii or Chaiidbally 

Q Does not diy fish at piesent come fiom Orissa oi Balasoie to Calcutta ? — J They go 
to Burma There is a gieat local consumption amongst the inhabitants of the feudaloiy 
principalities They get it there foi 4 to 5 annas pei seei and the puce is a little too much 
for them If the price is reduced to three oi two annas the consumption will be trebled or 
quadrupled 

Q You say towards the end of the last paragraph, ‘'The boys of bhadralog oi middle 
class are gradually attracted to it Have you any definite instances ’ — ^ I can give you 
instances A gentleman who passed his F A examination and was a oleik somewheie heie, 
worked undei me as my employe and he saved a few rupees and left me and started business 
on a small scale with a capital of E400 oi fihOO and he is majring S50 oi EGO a month 

Q What does he do ? — A He simply works as a middle man Ho helps the fishermen 
to get more fish than they w ould get when they were left to themselves 

Q By giving them adiances ? — A Yes and by telling them"’ the advantages of having 
improved things and systems 

Q Have you bad any instances of bhadialogs going out with a boat oi owning a large 
boat? — A I know of bhadralogs owning boats but not actually fishing but following fisher- 
men to see that the fish aie not sold away to anybody else At piesent they get fisheimen for 
2 or 3 annas a day The bhadialogs go daily with the boat 

Q Are any considerable numbei of bhadialogs doing that ? — A I know of about 20 or 
25 cases, in Puii, Onssa, Eastern Bengal, Goalundo, IChuliia, IMoughyi Thev go up there 
and buy fish aud send it to Calcutta They supervise the fisheiman and make advances and 
so on They have some lepiesentatives in Calcutta who leceive it on then behalf ' 

Q The fisheimen at present cannot organise then maiket aud they aie in difficulties ? — 
A Yes 

Hon’ble Fmiit 21 21 2lalaiiya — Q You say at page 2, “Banking facilities in 
marketing indigenous products are absolutely e seutial,"' uid vou say that the banks would not 
advance a pice against a hypothecation of products oi plants aud properties and that many 
important mdustiies undei Indian management hax'^e failed on that account. Have you any 
instances in mind which you would mention to the Commission ? — A I do not like to be 
personal I know of one Calcutta fanneiy Their finances were lathei in a low condition and 
they applied to banks Of course, the veiy name of an Indian faetoiy fiightened the 
bankers and they deputed people to make enquiries and they found that it was not well 
organised and so on, but they did not go into the question of assets Everything has got 
an asset, and even a little cottage is puichaseable and saleable That particular factory 
was ceitainly worth S50,000 A capital of over a lakh was invested on it and it is under 
the piopiietorship of a well-known gentleman in Calcutta Thev wanted, to besin with, 
El 0,000 01 12,000, as advance 

Q They did not get the amount — A The bank made all soits of enquiries and finally 
the matter was diopped T be general impiession amongst the ludiin capitalists and pro- 
prietors of factoiies heie is that the dooia of exchange banks are closed to them 

Q AYliat kind of bank was it ? — A It was an exchange bank 

Q Ijou suggest “ the creation of a department m Piesidency banks to deal with this matter 
and to have propei jiowoib to advance 'money against goods, bills of lading, and assets " 
Suppose that the Piesideney banks cannot start a department such as you suggest, would you 
be in favour of starting a sepaiate bank ?—A The difficulties in the way of staiting a separate 
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bank are that it would have in the luiti il 


stage 


to undeigo 


, J .1 Ti j 1 1 " difficulties, it would not pay, 

wheieas m the Piesidepcy banks there IS a certain amount of Goveinnient deposit and the 


Govemment might induce them to make an experiment and place one of their lepiesentativ 

tolookaitei that particuln” ■ r 

against factories and so on 


es 


that particular business of advancing mone^ against commercial properties, 


,, ,1 u 1 wi to stait a new bank you will haie to undergo 

all the paraphernalia which will be very slow woik 

Q The Piesidency Banks would not like the Govemment to put one of then representa- 
tives on then Board?— .if. I fancy the Presidency Banks owe their existence to Government 
support 

Q, Bui assume that they do not see then way to accept your suggestion, the only othei 
course is to open a sepaiate bank ?—J Yes Theie is no other way of dealing with it 


Q You think that unless more banking facilities are available the Indian industries cannot 
improve ? — A Yes They cannot improve even a bit 

Q Speaking of the tiaming of laboui and supei vision you suggest that certain factories 
should be proi ided foi theoietical timmng of employes by holding occasional classes and demon- 
strations In how many ceiities would you have them?— In all industrial centres If you 
take Bengal, Calcutta is fhe light place If you take Oiissa, Cuttack is the right place, for 
Bihar, Banlnpur. I am thinking of economy I want as a beginning that some of these 
workshops should be subsidised by Govemment toi this particulai pmpose and I have seen 
things of that soit abroad 

0, You speak of the apprenticeship system Did you in your expeiience find woiksliops 
in England admitting Indian students as apmentices in large numbers ? — A Theie is no 
remarkable preindice against Indians oi anybody, but the thing is that the workshops are run 
on very much different lines fiom heie Eor example, the tnde union people have got their 
own opinions and they do not like anybody coming m to learn work eventuallv with the idea of 
competing with them on cheapei wages Th.it is due to ignoiance and once they are con- 
vmced that the Indian boys are going back to India to woik in India thev will not object 
Theie is no marked pi ejudice excepting in ceitaiu special industiies as manufacturing chemicals, 
where of couise they do not want Indians to learn the secrets of eeitain piocesses I know 
ilessis Brunner Mend and Company at Northwich would not allow anybody to enter their 
firm to learn any special processes m manufacture of chemicals 


Q You say you were the Secietaiy of the Manchestei Indian Association and that it was 
pait of your duty to help young Indians to entei manufacturing firms as oidinary o^^ 
premium^pupils "What is your expeiience ? Did you find that m 50 cases out of 100 that 
you took up these pupils weie admitted or not admitted ? — A The admission was not lefused 
on the ground that they were Indians 

Q I want to know as a fact whether you found that they could find admission oi not? — 
A YTlien theie was a vacancy we always found loom foi an Indian They will be glad to 
take an Indian 

Q In your expeiience were you able to find admission for 60 pei cent of those for whom 
vou endeavoured to seek admission ? — A "With the exception of one oi two cases I succeeded 
e\ eiy where 

President — Q To what fiim weie you appi enticed ? — A Ilans Eenold, Limited, Upper 
Biook Street, Manchester _ 

Q Have you given up engineeiing ? — A Yes 

Q "Why ? — A Eixstly because I found that the jobs offered to me were not attractive on 
account of the low remuneiation attached to them Secondly, I was keen on Government 
Service and I found that there weie a lot of difficulties in getting Government service because 
thev have got to give pieference to men fiom the Sibpur and Eoorkee Colleges and they 
cannot take all students trained in England I gave up engineeiing because I found I cannot 
get jobs on the terms I should like to ■' 

Q You tried any firms ? — A I tried Messis Mai tin and Company, and Sii Eajendra 
offered me a job woitli RlOO and I told him that I had invested Elli,000 on my education and 
if I had invested that money— 

Q Sir Eajendra started on less than HlOO— A. He did not spend so much money as I 
did on my education I made a mistake theie and I admit it I had a sort of conceit or 
vau'ty 

Q After that you took up fishery?— .1 After spending some time herein commercial 
work, I took up fisheiy and went back to England to study fishery 

Q And you are engaged in a fishery fiim?*“A Yes We formed a fisheiy company 
called Chilka Fisheries 

Q Is that company organised by youiself?—'.^ Yes 

Q You had left the original company befoie that? — A Yes 

Q You did not go to England ouginally as a Government scholar but as a private 
scholai ?—A Yes When I went to England first I studied engineering lu the Manchester 
University, but subsequently when I went back I did not join any school, because there was 
nothing to learn there I went to Grimsby and joined a tiawlmg]company 
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Q You weut to Owens College and tool, up youx ilcgice in eugmecnug ?— J I took 
the diploma course in engineering 

<3 You were tbeie fox thiec yeais?—-^/ Yes Tor a yea:^I was meteorologist m the 
University of Manchester under Pxofessox Schuster Professor Sehustex duxing the absence 
of Mx Bell asked me to do xt 

Q You are getting on all xaght with youx Chilla Pishexies ? — A No There are failures 
and disappointments 

Ilon’Ue Faudit M. M Malaviya ~Q Had you to work at any time with a hachelox of 
commexce ? — A I did not woik with any baeheloi of commeice. 1 know how he is looked 
upon by the commercial people and financiers 

Q Have you had any piactic.il experience of working side by side with a bachelor of 
commerce in Manchestex ? — A, No 

President — Q You were at home ten years ago in the Owens College?— A Yes. 

Q Before the faculty of commerce was established ? — A It is a thing I experienced 
after I returned When 1 w ent back I u'^ed to re*visit Manchester .lud used to meet com- 
mercial men 

Q And there you get this impression that the M inchcstcr graduates in commerce w ere 
woithless ? — A I tell you w hy I have got such an impression 1 here was a meeting of the 
University Sir Forbes xkdains who was a partner in Akssis Graham and Compaiiyj said, if 
I remembered iightlv, that those bachelors of commerce wl o had been produced lately by the 
Manchestex Uuxxersxtj were not doing well I bare also heard from the students 

Q What year was that ? — A 1910 or 1911 One or two Bombay students — I mean 
Parsi students — who went in for this bachelor of commerce degree told me that the only 
opening for them would be to act as pirofessor of comuieico when they weut back unless some 
public gentlemen like the great Tatas took them up 

Q. You know Mr Eowbotham ? — A Ido not exactly remember 
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This Memorandum deals with (1) the collection aud (2) the distribution of statistics b} 
the Department of Statistics, India 


I — The CoELccTioif of Statistics. 

3 It is, perhaps, unnecessaiy to refer to the history regarding the collection of Indian 
statistics For over half a centmy the publication of statistics has been svstematicallv uiidei- 
taken by the India Office In India a Duector-Geneial of Statistics was appointed m 1871 
The first occupant of the post (Sir William W Hunter) was connected chiefly with 
the organisation of a statistical survey of the Indian Empire which began in 1869 The 
different departments of the Government of India Secietaiiat compiled their own statistics 
The Department of Revenue and Agriculture, ey , had^ as one of its functions, “ the more 
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oplete ind systen.atic ascertaining and rcndeung available of the statistics of vital, 
riciiltmal and economic facts foi eieiy part of India, m Older that Government and its 
ceis may always he m possession of an adequate knowledge of the natural condition of the 
iiitry. Its population, and its lesources » By 1895 it was consideied th ,t the disconnected 
niier, m Yhich Indian stat.shcs were compiled and published, seriously detracted from their 
lue^ and that their inteihgeiifc esammation, collation^ and discussion \^ere necessary m oidei 
secure uniformity and to lender these statistics as useful as they might and should 

The periodical retui ns of the Departments of Revenue and Agiiculture and of Finance 
1 Commeice, together with those of the Dome Department, weie placed under the 
iigerf Ml J E O’Conor, C I E , as Directoi -General of Statistics In this capacity 
was an independent officei who published his compilations and leviews in his own 
me and on his own responsibility, although he dealt with the statistics belonging to each 
nDment in communication with and undei the general duection and control of that 
putment This arrangement continued until 1905, when the Department became a part 
the new office of the Directoi-Geneinl of Commeicial Intelligence Prom the 1st April 
14, a Department of Statistics undei a Director was formed, as the expenence of the 
iking of the Commercial Intelligence Department, as constituted in 1905, had shown 
it a Commercial Intelligence Depaitment and a cential Statistical Department 
lid not, consistently with efficiency, be combined under the charge of one officer The 
Dietary of State agreed with the Government of India that (he compilation and publication 
statistics required the undivided attention of one oflicei He assumed that it was intended 
it the Diiector of Statistics should be responsible foi the issue of the general crop forecasts 
d lepoifs The system, intioduoed in Apiil 1914, obtains at the present time, and the 
partment compiles and publi«hes statistical letuins and leports on behalf of the various 
partments of the Government of India, such as the Commeice and Industry Department, 
ime Department, Pinanee Depaitment, Depaitment of Revenue and Agriculture, and 
ipaitment of Education, as weU as in regaid to the inland and fiontiei trade of Bengal on 
half of the Government of Bensal 


3 The office establishment consists of 73 assistants (including two tempoiary cleiks) and 
Sapeimtendents and is divided into tuo main divisions, each undei a Supenntendent The 
jt division compnses six sections and the second foui Section I, the Registry and Issue 
ction, deals with the receipt and issue of letteis, as also with pay, pensions, distiibution of 
blications, record, etc , Section II deals with puces and freights , Section III with wages 
itistics, Section IV with judicial, administrative, educational and vital statistics, Section 
with lail and nver-hoine trade statistics , Section VI with statistics relating to the rail and 
ler-borne trade and frontier trade of Bengal , Section VII with sea-borne trade letuins, 
Juding coasting trade, treasure, shipping, and customs duties letuins, Section VIII with 
intier trade, Section IX with agucultuinl letuiusand crop forecasts, and Section X with 
mmcrcial and financial statistics 


The strength of each Section is as follows 


Section 1— General 
„ 2 — Prices and Freights . 

„ 3 — IVages 

„ 4 — Judicial and Administrative Statistics 

,, 6— Bad and River homo Trade 


„ 6 — Bengal Statistics ^ 

„ 7 — Sea borne Trade 

„ 8 — Frontier Trade 

„ 9 — Agricultural Statistics 

„ 10 — Commercial and Financial Statistics 



Bo of 

Assistants 


7 


i’iT 6 

• 

2 

4 

6 luUuiliii, one 


Statistical 

Anflitor 


. 10 

• 

21 


6 


6 


8 

Tot 

73 


4 Prices and Ifayes — Sections 2 and 3 deal with the statistics of Prices and IVages 
he publications compiled in these sections are — 

(1) Prices and "Wages in India 

(2) Variations in Indian Price Levels expiessed in Index Numbeis 

{3j Poitmghtly Return of "Wholesale and Retail Puces 

(4) Occasional publications, c g , on wai prices and heights, etc 
6 Prices — The puces of food-giains, etc , in the principal marts m India are cominled 
om the fortnightly statements of wholesale puces leceivmd fiom the provincial Diiectoia 
i Agiiculture and other local statistical officeis in the several piovinces of But sh India and 
le Resident in Mysore The puces of commoditus imported into and exported fiom the 
lief Ports are generally taken fiom the Puces Cuirent published by the difieieut ChambCTs 
'Commerce The prices paid by the Supply and Transport Corps are supplied by the 
luaiteimaster Geueialin India The puces in the United Kingdom aie compiled 
eneially from the “Economist ” and the “ Corn Trade News ” The letail prices of the 
uncipal food-giains and salt in British India ind in certain Native States (Eajputana, 
eiitral India, Hydeiabad, and Mysore) aie compiled fiom the foitnightly statements of 
:tail piicis at the head-quaiteis of distiicts, leoeived fiom the Dueckus of Agiioulturo 
ad other local officeia in the beveialpioviucesof Britifah ludiiaud fiom tho political otiiceis 

L Native States 
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* Appendix X 
(Not printed) 


t Appendix XX 
(linto Lists ) 
(Not punted ) 



6 Prices — Vauatioiis in Indian Price Levels expiesbed 111111110x11111111018 iro compiled 
mainly fiom tLo llguieb published 111 tlie voiuine ot Prices iiid Wages This pamphlet, 
which IS not an annual one, exhibits foiu seiicb of Index Niimbcib of puces in India The 
first IS a special index number for imported aiticlcs (11 in number), the second 13 a speciil 
index number foi exported aiticles ( 2 b 111 luimbcil, the Ihml is .1 general index niimbei for the 
articles (39 in nuinboi) for the piecediiig tiio speci il index minibcis, and the fourth is a 
s^iecial index minibei ioi the letail prices of 7 food-gi iiiis (cereals iiid pulses) 

7 Prices — The foitnightly ictuin of wliolc'.de puces deils with food-giains, oilseed-., 
sugar-raw, ghee, salt, tobueo Icif, tuimeiu, grass, ‘-ti iw, j ni ii sljlke, bhu^-i (white), bran, 
sheep, plough bullocks, iiul keiosciio oil, and Ibat of letad puces deals with food-grams and 
salt The liguics aie compiled fioin tho bt itenientb fuuiibhcd b\ the pioinicnl Directors of 
Agricultuia and othei local statistic il otficcis 111 the seieial Butish Pioimccs and political 
olliceis mtlio ease of Natue States The local figures arcscrutinisod,i,onsolulatod, suminansed, 
and then published with summaiy table-, in tho Gazette, oj India This section is entrusted 
xvith tho pieparation of other Bfatements rtgaiding piicts lud freights, ey, tie fort- 
nightly statement of wholesilo and letail pricoa of wheat, tho Calcutta index numbers of 
wholesale and letail index meinbeis Thus Seelion also compiles quaiterh rate lists of stores 
puichased in Engl md foi Ooiouimeut depirtinents 111 ludn The lists contain information 
as to Homo puces as well as tho cost of scv freight, insuraUee, fi eight brokerage, landing 
charges, impoit duty, and interest t 

8 Wages — Tho statistics of wages are those pud to eeituii classes of labourers and 
artisans in districts ind 111 certain railwa3 3 (East Indian llailwax and North Western 
Eailway) and Goveuimcnt establishments, as well as in coitaiii private industri il establish- 
ments in xaiious parts of India Tho district w igcs jic compiled fioin tho retuuis of wages 
receuedfrom the diffeiont proxiucial luthorities and from tho Political Olhccrs in Natue 
States Tho Proxinci il lepoits aro half-yciil\’ m tho case of British B iluchistaii uij N itue 
States (Ilijputaua, CVnti U India, Ilxdeiabid, and Mjsorc), yearly 1 a the c.iaC of 
tho Ccntial Provinces, and quinqucnni il with leg lul to the othei British Piovirice-j 'J'he w iges 
regirding Goveuimcnt and rulwaj establishment-, arc furnished tho heads of tlio establish- 
ments couceuied Tho^e rogaiding private industml cstibhshmeuts aio supplied bj the 
managois of the coiicciub The stilistics of w igos paid in industiies are mcagie iiul lefer 
generally to a lepicseut itivo mill in the chief loc ilitj of the industi) lletunis aro not )et 
icceived of wages paid in tho vauous mills ot each indubtr> 

Chaits are oidiuarilj ajipended to tho publications of these sections to illustrate gi iphicalJy 
the variations in puces, etc 

9 Public Health, Jdiininslialtic, Judicial, Local Sclf-Goieranicnt, and Pdvcational 
Statistics — Section i deals with Judicial and Adiniiiistiative Statistics These stitistics (with 
the exception of the sections lolatmgto Arev uul population, Einigiation, Passengers b) Natue 
Passcngei Ships, Poit Tiusts, Poit Blui, Pilgiiins by Pilgiiin Ship-, and iMcdioo-logil 
investigations) used to be co ipiled formeily lu the Homo Department, but tho woik connected 
xvith these statistics wis tiansferred m lS 9 b to tho then newly created Statistical 
Bureau undei tho Direotoi-General of Statistics Tho following aie the publications of this 
Section — 

( 1 ) Pubhc Health (A'’olumo III of tho Statistics of Biitish India — Statistical 

Abstract) 

(2) Administrative, Judicial, aiid'Local Self-Gov cinmeut (Volume IV of tho Statistics 

of British India — Statistical Abstiact) 

( 3 ) Education (Volume V of the Stitistics of Biitish Indii — Statistical Abslru,t) 

(I) Special returns for tho Homo and tho Education Dopaitmouts (nifc puagnph 13 
belowr) > 

10 Public Health — This volumo contains five seotions, inmolj', ( 1 ) Vit il Statistics, 

( 2 ) Hospitals, ( 3 ) Lunatic Asylums, ( 1 ) Vaccination, viul ( 5 ) Wild Aiumals 

( 1 ) Vital Statistics — This section deals with statistics relating to biiths and deaths, 

aud IS compiled fiom the Annual S luitaiy llopoits supplied bj Local Gov tinraents 
and Administiations and the Sanitaiy Commissiouei with the Government 
of India 

( 2 ) Hospitals — This section deals with the statistics relating 10 tho different classes of 

hospitals, tho umiibei of m-door and out-door patieuts treated m them, the 
diseases for whtch they were treated, together w rth the nuinhor of deaths among 
the rn-door patients treated Figures aio compiled from anmiil leport-, on 
hospitals and dispeiisiues supplied bj Local Goveuuuouts lud Adiiuuistratious 

( 3 ) Lunatic Asylums — This section deals with tho stilistics 1 elating to luintic 

as} lums, the number of lunatics (male ind female) admitted into them, the 
types of insanity among the lunatics, and then causes They are compiled from 
annual repoits On lunatic asjlums supplied by Local Gov'einments aud Adniims- 
tiations 

( 4 .) V accination — -This section deals with the number of operations (piimaiy aud 
lo-vacoination) peifoimed by the agency ot a special department estibhshed 
for the purpose, and to a small extent by the stall attached to the ordinary 
hospitals aud dispeiisaiies, as also by other agencies Figures are compiled 
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fiom annual reports on vai-cinatiou furnished bv Local Governments and 
Administrations and the Sanitarj Commissioner uith the Goveiiiment of India 
(5) /Ftld Animals This section deals with the statistics lelating to measiiies 
adopted for the destruction of wild animals and snakes and the number of 
hum m beings killed by them The statistics aie compiled fiojn the pioviiicial 
reports on the destruction of wild animals and siial>.es furnished by Local 
Governments aud Adminifatiatioiib ^ 

11 Adiinntsli a(tv(., Judtcial^and Local ^elf-Govcnment Statistics —Them are seienteen 
sections in tho volume of Admimstiatue, Judicnlj and Local Self-Ooveinmeiit Statistics The 
sections are stated below — 

(1) Area ^ and populattou —This section, bioadly speaking, piesents data relating, 

firstly, to the population of India as iccoided it thedereinnal census, and secondly, 
to area The statistics lelate generally to the list thieo decennial censuses 
The section IS compiled from the latest census tables and is revised eveiy yeai 
by Loc.lI Governments and Administrations, which also supply the figuies of 
land revenue and rates foi the section ° 

(2) Admintstratiie jDivtstons —TLojJdta pTe:>eutcd are firstly, the nurabei of adminis- 

trative divisions, distiicts, anil sub-diviBions in each province, and secondly, the \ 

total irea, population, number of villiges, and land levenuo of each province 
This section is compiled fioni table No 3 of the section “ Aiea and Population ’’ 

(3) Police ' — This section deals with cognisable and non-cogiiisable Clime, the stiength 

and cost of Civil ind Militarj Police, and the geneial lutcinal miinagement of the 
force It is compiled fioiu the annual repoits on the Administration of Police 
supplied by Local Govetiimcuts aud Administi itions 

(d) 4.ails — This section gives lufoimatiou rchting to convicts admitted into aud living 
in the jails of the diffcient provinces, logethoi with paitnulais of the cost of 
guaiding and maintaining piisoiitrs, iml of the eannngs of the prisoners, and the 
net cost to Govciunieiit It is compiled fiom the annual leport on the adminis- 
tration of jails supplied by Local Governments and Administiatioiis 

(5) Pori Blatr — Than section deals with tho population (convict and fiee) of Port Blair 
and tho receipts iiid ovpcndituio of the Settlement It is compiled fiom the state- 
ments appended to the annual report on the administration of the Andam.in and 
Nicohu islands and the Pcinl Settlement of Poit Blau 

(0) /Irpiifra/ion deals with the statistics lelating to Ihe open lions undei the Eegis- 
tmtiou Act aud is compiled fiom the annual icpoits of the Kegistiation Depart- 
ment supplied by Local Governments and Administrations 

(7) Presses and Bubheaiions show tho uumbei of punting presses it work, and th® 

number of newspapers, periodicals, and books published in British India The 
figures are supplied bj Local Governments and Admiuistiations 

(8) Pmigratioii deals with indentured emigration carried on under the Indian 

Lmigration Act and rules framed tliereundei relating fo the emigration of 
natives of India But certain persons who proceed to the Colonies or other 
foreign countries without coming under the operation of the Emigration Act, 
as for instance, in the capacity of shop assistants or personal domestic seivants, 
are also taken, into account in tho statistics The section is compiled from 
leturns furnished by Local Goveiiimcntsand Adminisliations 

(0) Passengers bp L'altve Passenger Ships — These statistics show the numbei of 
passengeib cirned lu the native passengei ships on long and shoit voyages fiom 
Indian jiorts This section is compiled from the pioviucial reports on the 
working of the Native Passengei Ships Act 

(10) Pilgrims by Pilgrim Ships — The data presented in this section are the numbei of 

pilgiims who sailed from, nid leturned to, Biiiisli India to and from the Hedjaz 
under tho provisions of the Pilgrim Ships Act uul aie compiled from returns 
furnished by the Collector of Customs, Bombay and Cluttigong, and the Poit 
Officer, Kai achi 

(11) Jndtital Pivtstons— This section deals with the numbei of Judicial divisions, 

districts and sub distiicts, and the numbei of the several cases of officers exercis- 
ing Ouginal or Appellate juiisdictiou, in each piovince, is also the i umbel of 
^ cases decided in, and the total icceipts and chaiges of, the Civil and Ciimnial 
Courts m each pnoviuce Tho section is compiled mainly f om data given in the 
annual leports on Civil and Cummal Justice supplied by Local Goveiuments 
and Administrations 

(12) Civil Justice — This section shows the numbei, dcsciiption, and geneial results of 

civil suits tiled in the Couits of Original and Appellate jurisdiction ot the diffeieut 
provinces, and is compiled fiom the annual lepoits on tho Administi alien of Civil 
Justice supplied by Local Govoiuinents aud Admunstiations and Pioviiicial 
High Couits and Chief Couits ^ 

(13) Cuminal Justice shows the uumbei of offences leported, number of persons 

tnedj general lesults of the trials, and the punishment awarded bv the Criminal 
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Courts of the dilleient pioMuces of Butisli India The seotion is compiled fiom 
annual reports on the Adininistiation of Criminal Justice supplied by Local 
Governments and Admmistiations and the Provincial High Courts and Chief 
Courts 

(IJ) Mexico legal Iiweshgations show the number of cases of human and animal 
poisoning in which aitieles were chemically examined, distinguishing the poisons 
most commonly used in each province The section is compiled from the annual 
reports of the Chemical Ev iinineis supplied by Local Governments and 
Administrations 

(15) Ilunicijialtties — This section shows the population and constitution of 

municipalities in each piovince and then income and expenditure, and 
IS compiled fiom the annual lepoits on the working of the municipalities 
supplied by Local Govemments and Administiatious 

(16) District and Local Boards — This section deals with the nurabei and composition 

of the Boaids and then income and expenditme It is compiled from the 
annual reports on the woiking of the District and Local Boards supplied by 
Local Governments and Admmistiations 

(17) Pori Trusts — This section deals with the constitution, income, expenditure, and 

debt of the Commissioneis for the se\enl ports, and is compiled from the annual 
administration leports of the Commissioneis foi the Ports of Calcutta,,Bombay, 
Madras, Karachi, Ilangoon, and ChitKvgong 


12 Bdncation — This volume deils with various educational statistics such as the number 
of public and private institutions and scholars (mole and female) in each province, the number 
of university graduates and undergraduates in each province, the expenditure on education, etc 
The figures aie compiled from the annual reports on Public Instiuction leceived from Local 
Governments and Administrations, and the Diiectors of Public Instiuetion 

Special annual compilations are made legaiding wild animals and snakes, for the 
Home Department, and regarding education in all-India for the Education Department 

li3 It should he noted that theie is a consider ible amount of labour involved in the 
compilation of the ‘ All-India ■’ returns Misclassificntion, incoricct returns, ey , totals,‘'etc , 
aie not uncommon, and the work connected with these statistics sometimes involves consider- 
able coiiespondence 

IJ Inland Trade — Section 5 deals with the statistics relating to inland trade (Bail and 
Rivei-boine) of India Tnese statistics used to be compiled foimeily nr the Revenue and 
Agiiculture Department, but the work connecled with them was tiansfeiied in 1895 to the 
then newly created Statistical Bureau under the Diicctoi-Geiieial of Statistics The publica- 
tions compiled in this section aie — -■ 

(1) The Annual Inland Trade Accounts, 

(2) The Quarterly Inland Trade Accounts, and 

(3) The Monthly Trade Eluctuatioiis in the imports of cert nn staples into tho 

Chief Ports 
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(1) The Annual Accounts aie compiled fiom the four quarteily abstiacts The 

quaiteily returns are furnished by the jirovincial ofiicers and certain railuajs 
in mauiids and show the- articles detailed in the lisP*" enclosed These returns 
aie consolidated, progressive totals aie made foi four quarters, and figures are 
converted into hundredweights and posted iii to the abstracts or working sheets 
from winch the tables for the Annual Accounts are prepared The supple- 
mentary tables relating to the trade of the Chief Port of Madris arc compiled 
from the special annual statement supplied by the Board of Bevenue, Madras 

(2) The Quarterly Accounts ire comtgihd from the retuins fuimshed eveiy quarter 

by the provincial oIBceis and certain lailways The letuins are consolidated, 
and totals are made and com ei ted into hundredweights before publication 
In the accounts foi the second, thud, and fouith quarters piogiessive figures 
for SIX, nine, and twehe months respectively aie alto shown 

(3) Monthly Trade Fluctuations — These relate to impoits by lail and iivei and by 

sea into certain ports of the staples noted m the maigiii Thej are compiled 
from the monthly figures furnished by the railuaj otficiils, Collectors of 
Customs, steamci companies, the Commissioneis for the Port of Calcutta, etc , 
and contain monthly as well as p ogiessne figuies They are published every 
month in the Gazette of lndia.\ with summary tables 
The improvement of the Inland Trade Statistics as also the discontinuance of the pnb- 
pcaticn of the quaiterl} apeoiinls of the tiade J aie under consideration 

15 The Inland and the Fiontiet Tiade of Bengal — Section 6 deals -with the statistics 
relahng to the inland and the fiontiei trade of Bengal These statistics u ere formerly compiled 
m the Statistical Depaitraont of the Goieinmcut of Bengal, but the work connected with these 


+ Since Mild n utten it h i been iltciiiid to diaiontiimc tbese inuitcilj reliuna 
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was, at the request of the Local Government, transferied to the Statistical Department of 
the Government of India m 1901 The publications' compiled m this section are — 

(1) The Annual Inland (Kail and Eiver-hoine) Tiade Kepoit of JBengal 

(2) The Annual Fiontiei Trade Keportof Bengal 

(3) The Monthly Trade Fluctuations in the imports and exports of certain staples into 

and from Calcutta 


(1) Tha Aniival Inland Trade Hejioit of Bengalis compiled mainly from the 
quarterly returns received from the railway and steamer companies 
canal authorities, and the Commissioners for the Poit of Calcutta The 
returns show only figures of quantitv, and values are assigned to- each article 
eiery quarter when the returns are made up The average ralues are 
determined fiom the rates reported eveiy quarter by the Collector of Customs, 

Calcutta, the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, and ceitaiu selected distnot 
officers Piogressive totals aie made of the four quaiteilj fi„uies of qnantuy 
and value in the abstract, from which the tables of the Annual Eepoit aie 
compiled The report contains two supplementary tables, showing the import 
and export trade of Calcutta by all routes, namely, by river, rail, road, and sea 
(coastwise and foieign) 

(3) The Proiilter Trade Beport deals with the trade of Bengal with Nejial 
Thibet, Sikkim and Bhutan It is compiled (from the monthly returns 
furnished by the Deputy Commissioners of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri and 
the Political Officei, Sikkim The returns show the articles mentioned in the 
list ^ attached These monthly returns aie consolidated and progiessiie •Appendix XII 
totals for twelve months are made m the abstract, from which the tables (No^pnuted) 
for the Annual ileport ire prepared 

(3) The Monthly Calcutta Ttade Muetnattous are compiled from the returns supplied 
by the railway audit offices, steamer companies, canal authorities, the 
Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta, the Collector of Customs, Calcutta, and 
the District Officers, Howrah and 24-Pargauas 'they show the import and 
export tiade of Calcutta by all routes in certain principal articles, and 
contain monthly as well as progiessive figures The statistics are published 
monthly in the “ Calcutta Gazette "f t Api endis XlII 

16 Foreign Seaborne Trade punted ) 

Section 7 is sub-div ided into 4 sub-section«, namely— 

No of Assistants 


(1) Imports, Foreign Trade . . . 8 

(2) Exports „ » • • 7 

(3) Dutj , Treasure, and Shipping 3 

(4) Coasting Trade . 4 


This section, the largest m the department, deals with the foreign seaborne and coast- 
ing tiade and navigation of Biitish India and also with the customs lerenue The publica- 
tions compiled in this section are — 

(1) The Monthly Customs Keveuue Statement 

(2) The Monthly Accounts of the Foreign Seaborne Tiade and Navigation of British 

India 


(3) The Monthly Review of the Seaborne Trade , 

(4) The Seaborne Trade and Navigation Accounts for the calendai year 
(o) The Annual Review of the Tiade of India 

(6) The Annual Statement of the Foietgn Seaborne Tiade of Biitish India — 

Volume I -k-Abstract and Detailed Tables of Tmpoits, Exports, and Re-exports 
Volume II — Ahstiact and Detailed Tables of Trade and Shipping with eadi 

Country and at each Port and Returns of the Trade of Aden and of the French 
and Portuguese Possessions lU India 

(7) The Annual Statement of the Coasting Trade and Navigation of British India 

(8) The Weekly Note on the Imports and Exports of Wheat, Jute, and Cotton at the 

Chief Ports 


Besides the above-mentioned regul u publications, statistical tables shownug the esti- 
mated value of the imports and exports of India at the prices prevailing in 1899-1900 to 
1901-03 and in the year pievious to the year of leport, and peiiodical notes, eg, exports to 
certain neutral countries, imports of motor cais, total value of meichaudise imported into and 
exported from British India, etc , are also compiled and issued from this section 

17. Foreign Seaborne Trade 

(1) The Monthly Customs Beveniie Stalement shows the piogsssive figures of sea and 
land customs revenue, excluding salt revenue, colketeu on principal heads of 
articles for ten yeais The figures aie received by w iie from the Collectors 
'f Customs (except fiom the Collectoi of Customs, Calcutta, who sends his 
leturn.m manusciipt), and from local authorities as regards cotton excise duty 
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They are consolidated in this department and issued genol-ally on the 6th of the 
month following that to which tho figuies relate Copies are furnished to 
Government, and tho stitement is published lu tho Supplement to^tho Gazette 
of India 

(2) The 2[onthly Iccounte of the loreign SeaJjorne Trade and Navigation of British 

India are compiled fiommonlhU letuins furnished by tho Collectois of Customs, 
and aio geneiilly issued by tho end of the 3rd wecU of tho month following 
that to which the figuies lelate Tho i etui ns show the articles as detailed in 

the stitistical lists Nos 1,2, and 3*, with the details of countries from which they 
are impoited and to which eKpoitcd h'or cousolid ition these returns are 
posted into monthly absliacts (about 1,500 pages) in which totals for ill- 
India and pi ogressive totals iro mido Tho monthly accounts are compiled 
from these abstracts In every quarter, ledgeis (22 in number) aie also prepaied 
from these abstiacts foi compilation of the tables of impoits and exports 
from and to each piincipal countiy published in these accounts These 
accounts are levised month to month on lOccipt of ciiata statements 

(3) The Monthly Review is a supplement to the monthly accounts and is intended to give 
prominence to tho speci d featmea of tho month’s exports and imports This 
leview IS also published in the bupploment to tho Gazette of India 1"^ 

(4) Ihe Calendar Year Atcounta aio compiled just after tho issue of tho Decembei 
accounts They tie exactly similar in form to tho monthly accoucts Nine 
months’ figuies published in tho December accounts are added to tho figures 
for thieo months, Januaiy to March, of tho previous ollicial jear, and tho rupee 
figures aie converted into sterling 

(5) The Annual Renew of the Trade is taken up after tho accounts for IMaich are 
issued in April The stitistical data regauling tho sea-borne trido are obtained 
from the Maich accounts and tho twelvc-monlhlj abstracts and ledgers Tho 
data regarding puces, wages, freights, and inland and frontier trade are also 
compiled in tho respective sections of this department 

(C) The Innual Statement of the Foreign Seaborne 'hade of Biitish India — Volume I 
IS compiled fiom tho twelve-monthly abstracts >ud ledgeis Tho monthly 
letuins are furnished by tho Collectors of Customs in lupees and the rupee 
figures aie posted into the absti icts for tho inouthlj accounts The progressixc 
figures in tho twolve-monthl} (anuuil) abstracts are converted into sterling 
and the annual ledgers aio cominled in steihng notation, from which abstracts 
and ledgers tables of tho annual \ olume are compiled 

As regards Volume II, the tables relating to tho trade with piiiic jial countries are 
compiled from the annual ledgers Tho shipping and dutj tables are compiled 
from the abstiacts of monthly returns Tho tindo at tho chief ports is compiled 
fiom the advance proof of pioiincial annual statements, which are in rupee 
notation and are converted into sterling in this depaitmeut Tho printed 
tables of tho trade of Aden are furnished by tho Government of Bombij and 
are incorporated in this volume The returns of tho tiade of the French and 
Portuguese Possessions in India are leceived from tho respective Governments, 
and are compiled in this department foi incorpor itioii in this \ olume The 
tables relating to tho trade and shipping at each port are compiled from special 
annual returns furnished by tho Collectors of Customs 

(7) The Annual Statement of the Coasting hade and Navigation of British India 
IS compiled from the monthly letuins which aio posted into ibstiacts in which 
twelve months’ figures aio enteied and totalled at tho end of tho year Tho chief 
port tables aie compiled, as foi Volume II of the Foreign Seaborne Trade, 
fiom tho advance pioof of piovuicial annual statements fmnishcd by tho collectois 
of customs Tho t.ibles relating to tho ti ido and shipping it cauh port are 
compiled from sjiecial annual returns 

(8) The Weehly Rote on the Imports and Exports of Wheat, Jute, and Cotton at th^ 
deals with both tho seabouio ind tho rail and ruei-borno traflic 

As regards the foimei, liguics aio furnished by wire by tho colleetoiu of 
customs except tho Collectoi of Calcutta from whom a return is leceived in 
manuscript The rail and iiver-boiiie trade figuies aie obtained from tho 
Magistrates, Howrah and 24-Paigana3, tho Port Commissioners, Canal Supervisor, 
and the General Traffic Managers, East Indian Bailw ay, Bengal Nagjiur Rail- 
way, and Eastern Bengal Railway, and steamei companies 
18 Foreign Seaborne Trade 

It may be noted that the seaborne tiado returns (so far as the list of articles, and the 
specification of sub-heads are concerned) are revised annually in the light of applications receiv- 
ed from traders, etc The Director-Gtneral of Commercial Intelligence is ordinarily consulted, 
and chambers of commerce aie also consulted, when necessary 

11 Frontier Trade 

Section 8 deals With the tiade aci OSS the land frontioi of British India The returns are 
furnished monthly by local authoiities of Sind, the Noith-West Fiontiei Province, Kashmir, 


• Appendices MV, 
XV and xyi 
(Not printed) 


Appendix XVII 
(Not prjpted ) 
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Piovincesj Bihai and Orissa, Bengal, Assam, and Buima They are 
hnm?rpil'^ ^ this department The quantity is stated in maunds which ate converted into 
hundredweights before publications in the monthly accounts relating to the trade by land 
ot liritish India with foreign countries Formerly these accounts published ptogiessive 
igures only, but since April, 1915, monthly figures, as well as progressive figures for months, 
have been published, as in the monthly seaborne trade accounts of Bntish India 

SO A.QTlCliltuVQiJj StdilStlCSf XllcludlUQ tJlOSG TcldtiUff to Cfop ^orccustSf etc 

Section 9 deals with agricultural statistics, including those relating to crop forecasts and 
TOtton press returns (These statistics, except the last mentioned, were compiled in the 
Bopaitment of Revenue and Agrieultuie until 1895, when they weie tiansfeired to the then 
newly created Statistical Bureau under the Director General of Statistics ) 

The following publications are compiled in this section — 

(1) Forecasts of Crops (nee, wheat, cotton, linseed, rape and mustard, sesamum, 

groundnut, indigo, and sugarcane). Twenty- five sepai ate forecasts are issued 
annually 

(2) Area and Yield of Crops 

Prehmuiary statement of area and yield of piineipal crops 

(3) Agricultural Statistics of India 

Volume I — British India 
Volume II — Native States 
Summary Tables 

(4) Report on the Pioduction of Tea 

(5) Half-monthly Cotton Press Returns 

21 Agricultural Statistics, tncludtng those relating to Giop Forecasts, etc 

(1) The Provincial Depaitments of Agiicultnre furnish penodically forecasts of crops * 

as shown in the list (Appendix III) They are scintinised, tabulated, consoli- 
dated, and issued as General Memoranda on Crops, of which the numbei is 25 wheat 
during the yeai To settle discrepancies, correspondence is frequently carried Cotton 
on with local authorities The forecasts aie published in the Supplement to Linseed, 
thQ Gazette of India smi in the Indian Trade Journal ■\ The chambers 
commeice are furnished with them as soon as published, if they ask for the 
information by prepaid telegrams Gioundnut 

The question of improvements of forecasts fiom time to time is also taken up and ^ 

decided after consultation with local authorities and with the appioval of the Government of | Appendices 
India in the Department of Revenue and Agriculture XI and XTIII 

(2) For.' the compilation of Area and Yield of Crops figures are abstracted from the J^mted ) 

final General Memoranda on Crops Introductory notes aie annually revised by 
this department and explanatory foot-notes by provincial authorities Certain 
tables, such as tho yield pei acie, rainfall, aiea and yield of minor crops, for 
which no forecast is prepared, are compiled in this department from different 
sources 

A preliminary statement of Area and Yield of principal crops is published in advance 
of the volume, as soon as final foiecasts of aU crops are issued 


* No o£ roports 


35 

62 

faO 


26 

27 

9 

13 

37 


(3) The Returns of Agricultural Statistics relate to area, classification of aiea, area 

under crops, livestock, land reVenue assessment, and tiansfers of land, and are 
furnished by the Provincial Agricultmal Departments and Political Officers in 
Native States The returns are scrutinised, consolidated, and published in the 
annual volumes The appendices contain aveiage yield per acre of crops, 
changes in district boundaries, a list of veinaculai terms, and an alphabetical 
list of crops The explanatoiy foot-notes aio annually levised by provincial 
authoiities and the introductory report is diawn up in this department 

A set of summary tables is compiled in advance of the annual volumes and is published 
sepaiately, as is done by the Boaid of Agiicultuie for England and Wiles 

(4) The Report on the Production of Tea is compiled fiom letuins furnished by 

provincial authoiities Figures regarding prices, wages, capital, and imports 
and exports both by land and by sea are compiled in the respective sections of 
- this department 

(5) Half-monthly Cotton Press Returns were introduced with effect from September 

1914, but they were not published until September 1915 The object is to 
check the estimates of outturn as published in the cotton forecast, especially at 
the instance of the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners Asswia- 
tiou, Manchester The returns are compiled from statements furnished by Pro- 
vincial Directors of Agriculture in British Piovinces and fiom origmal returns 
collected by the Bombay Chamber of Commeice from presses and mills 
m Native States On receipt of local returns they are examined and consolidatea 
into a half-monthly return for publication in the Gazette of India% and in the fNotpnntcd.) 
l\\d%an Trade- Journal | 
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23 Agncultural Statistics tnchuhng those Mating to Crop forecasts, etc 
This section, m addition to unofficial leferences fiom theEesenue and Agriculture 
Department, IS engaged from time to time on special enquiries, , on that relating to the 
Census of Agncultural Production or the valuation of the gross agricultural produce in British 
India 


23 Statistics relating to Commerce and Industry, and Iinance {Statistics of British 
India, Volumes I and II, e^c) --Section 10 deals with the undeimentioned lepoits and 
abstracts — 


(Parts I to IV of 
the 6th Issue ) 


*Appendix YI. 
f Post OfiSce, Tele 
graphs, Induetnal 
Census, Coal Mines, 
and Joint Stock 
Companies 
JBailways, Irriga 
tion, and Mineral 
Production 


§Registercd Debt, 

Co operatire. Societies 
and Forests 


(1) Statistics of Bntish India, Volume I — Commercial 

(2) „ „ „ Volume II— financial 

Part I — Mint, Currency, Public Debt, etc , 

Part II — Principal Heads of Bevenue 
(8) Monthly Statistics of Cotton Spinning nnd Weaving in Indian mills 

(4) Statistical Tables i elating to Banks in India 

(5) Ditto Joint Stock Companies in British India and Mysore 

(6) The Keport on the Production and Consumption of Coal in India 

(7) A hst of Factories and other Large Industries 

34 Statistics relating to Commerce and Industiy, and Finance (Statistics of British 
India, Volumes 1 and II, etc ) 

(1) Statistics of British India — Volume I (Statistical Abstract) contains 18 sections as 
shown in the office calendar (page 44) Of these 18 sections, actual compilation 
of local returns is necessaay for 10 sections (’), 5 sections f are reproduced from 
departmental reports and other publications of this Department, and the other 
threej are partly compiled in this department and partly reproduced fiom depart- 
mental reports Seven sections relate to the calendar year and the remainder 
to the official year 

(3) Volume II of Statistics of British India (Statistical Abstract) contains two parts, 

namely, Part I which includes statistics relating to Revenue and Expenditure, 
Coinage and Currency, Registered Debt, Council Bills, "Ways and Means, Prices 
of gold and silver and Exchange, Military Sei vices, Banks, Co operative Societies, 
and Life Assurance , and Part II including the principal heads of revenue such as 
Land Revenue, Forests, Opium Salt, Stamps, Excise, Piovincial Rates, Customs, 
Income T ix, Tributes from Nqtive States, and Interest Receipts The former con- 
tains 13 sections and the latter 11 sections Of these 24 sections, 11 sections (*) 
are compiled from departmental reports such as Finance and Revenue Accounts 
of the Government of India and Home Accounts of the Government of India 
and other sources, actual compilation is made for 10 sections (®) from 
returns obtained from local authorities and other Depaitments such as the 
Controller of Currency, the Northern India Salt Revenue, the Mints, etc 
Three section s§ are partly compiled in I his department and partly obtained 
from departmental reports Only two sections relate to the calendar year, and 
the remaining sections geneially to the official year 

(3) The ‘Monthly Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in Indian Mills are 

compiled from returns furnished by local authorities Besides the quantity of 
yarn spun and woven goods produced, the excise duty collected in each month 
is also published ^ 

(4) Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India are also published separately with 

details obtained from the presidency and joint stock banks in India and for 
the exchange banks fiom returns received through the India Office ' 

(5) Statistical Tables relating to Joint Stock Companies in British India and Mysore 

are compiled from returns and reports furnished by Prorincial Registrars The 
Companies are classified according to the nature of their business, and a 
detailed list of all the Companies (showing capital, date of registration, and 
objects of each) is also included with an index 

(6) The Report on the Production and Consumption of Coal in India is based on 

returns obtained fiom the Chief Inspector of Mines and the Director, Geologi- 
cal Survey of India, and also from non-official sources such as steamer 
companies, mills, iron and biass foundries, etc Statistics of ceitain foreign 
countries are also obtained from Colombo, Singapore, and Yokohama Figures 
of puces, freights, capital of coal companies, and imports and exports are 
compiled m the respective sectiSns of this department 

(7) The Detailed List of Factories and other Large Industries is compiled from returns 

furnished by local authorities and those obtained through Provincial Inspectors 


(*) Faciones and other large Indnstries, Breweries, Cottoa nulls. Jute nulls. Paper nulls, AVoollen mills. 
Patents and Designs, Foreign Trade and Shipping, Wrecks, and Merchandise Marks 

(’) Eevenne and Expenditure, Eiifaced Becnritics, Military Sen ices. Savings Banks, Banks, Lifo Assurance, 
Land Bevenue, Provincial Bates, Customs Bevenue, aVibutcs from Jfative States, and Interest receipts 

(>) Mint and Coinage. Paper Currency, Council Bills, Ways and Means, Prices, Opium, Salt, Stamps, 
Excise, and Income Tax 

(*) Another table ahowmg the form value of Cotton Goods woven m the mills has been added with effect from 
April 191^ 
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ilaily number of persons employed, and is classified according to 
articles manufactuied Eactoiies owned by Government and local bodies 
kept sepaiate fiom those owned and woiLed by Companies and individuals 
(8) Anotowith statistical tables on the working of the Indian I’aetories Act m 
vaiious Provinces, etc This is forwarded by the Goveinment of India to 
becietaiy of State. 

if f DepaHvicnt as compared with similar worl at the Board of 
irmJd — It will be seen from pazagraphs 2 to 24 that the work of the Department of 
Statistics differs in a laige degiee from similai work at the Boaid of Tiade In the United 
Amgdom theie is no cential Department of Statistics The Boaid of Trade, however 
lb the oflicB'concerned with geneial statistical woik probably more than any other Several 
departments of Goveinment piepaie and publish statistical infoimation dealing with 
matteis falling within the scope of then lespective functions, e ^ , the Boaid of Customs and 
Dxciso publishes statistics of impoits and expoita (in consultation with the Board of Tiade) 
the Boaid of Agricultuie and Fiaheiies, the agiieultural statistics of England and Wales 
corn sales and puces , Jha Local Government Boaid, statistics relating to local Government 
local taxation and evpendituie, paupeiism, etc , the Home Office, statistics relating to mines 
and mmerals, factory statistics, ciiminal and judicial statistics, etc , the Boaid of Inland 
Revenue, statistics lelating to general revenue matters, i e , income tax, house dutv, 
stamps, estate duty , the Lunacy Commissioners, statistics relating to lunatic asylums , the 
Board of Education, statistics lelating to educational matters , the General Register Offices 
of England and Wales, Scotland, and Tieland, the periodical census, statistics of population, 
biitbs, deaths, and marriages The compilation of statistical abstracts at the Board of 
Tiado IS, therefore, a mucji easici task than that of the central btatistical Department in 
this country Tho Department of Statistics has not only to compile the “ all-India “ figures 
from piovincial or local liguies but has to digest, summarise, re-arrange, and in many cases 
to convert statistical data Following the I’linciple of the Labour Statistics Department of 
tho Board of Tiade and Statistical Depaitments in other countries, the office has 
been, as already pointed out, divided into sections Each section is familiar with the 
compilation and handling of tho statistics relating to its section This is of great 
advantage, provided that the sections aie sufficiently stiong, and that the heads of the 
sections are capible experts Tho woik of tho department was established on a solid 
foundation by Mr J E O’Couoi from 1895 to 1902, and at the present time we are attempt- 
ing to build a stiuctuie of glowing usefulness to domestic and foreign commerce on this 
foundation Theie is, however, an imperative need to stiengthen the sections and especially the 
supeivismg stiff if the statistics avo to be published quickei and interpreted toagrci-tei 
extent than is at present possible From the Ist Apiil to date (December 1916) no less 
than 200 publications, m addition to leplies to queries, a selection of which is given in 
Appendix VII, have been issued from the department, and these have to be seen by the 
Directoi himself as there ire no Assistant Dneotois or Gazetted Officers in the department 
It is also necessary foi tho head of the office to visit (as at present), when occasion arises, the 
principal commercial cities By this moans he is ablo to discuss and settle, lu personal com- 
munication with local Governmeut oflici ils (especially Diiectors of Agnculture, Land Records, 
and ludustiica and also Collectors of Customs) and non-official bodies and individuals, the 
diveise and sometimes complicated questions, that aiise in connexion with statistical investiga- 
tion, the treatment of Indian economic facts, and especially trade questions, e g , m regard to 
cotton returns, wheat forecasts, etc Corresponding with the expansion and growing complexity 
of commercial and industrial conditions, there is and must be the inevitable tendency to 
expansion in all the work of the department, and it is pioposed to submit to Goveinment, 
after tho present financial stimgenoy, a scheme fox inci easing the efficiency, as fai as 
practicable, of the office 

26 Speed and acenracy of trade statistics in general —Some of the publications of the 
depaitfnent have to be brought out with the greatest possible rapidity This applies 
especially to trade publications Promptness is, without question, the farst requirement in the 
case of the llontbly Customs Revenue Return, the Monthly Accounts of Exports and. Imports, 
and Ciop Forecasts On the othei hand, theie are publications, such as Statistical Abstracts, 
which do not requiie to be so stuetly up to date. The mam object of Statistical Abstracts is 
that they should covei as wide a field as possible, and that the statistics should be oompmable 
over fairly long periods of time We may agree with Di Fan, in repid to these publica- 
tions, who said m his “Vital Statistics'"— 1885— (when referring to his annual Statistical 
Volumes) “It is impoitaut that they (Statistical repoits) should be done well it is 
desirable only in tho next degiee that they should be done qmchly Speed and accuracy 
of statistics in geneial are both desiiable things, which is the more important depends on 
tho purpose foi which the paiticulai statistical data are used Appen ix fn 

dates on winch the vaiious letuins are ordinaiily published 

introduce gradually, in this depaitment, mechanical methods of tabulation, nf kbuktino- 
mciease the timeliness as well as the accuracy of the returns 
macbmes eliminates much clencal labour, which permits a ® 

and thus insures i bigbei degree of accuracy The intioduction of such mac e , 
believed, been successful in the case of the Inter national Institute of Agricultuie, Rome, an a 
the New York Custom House. 2 
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♦Appendix V 


+ Appendices XI, 
Xlir, and XVII 
(Not printed ) 


{ Appendix II. 


a? Stahsttes of Labour — Statistics of wages paid lu the important mdustiicsj etc , are, 
as already pointed out, very meagre The question of collecting statistical infoiraation by 
simple forms is under the consideiation of Government Millowners, distiict oflicers, etc , 
will readily fill m foims, while they delay in answeiing ciicular letters requesting statistics- 
when such letters aie unaccompanied by forms 

28 Instriichons issued to compilers — Handbooks containing instructions on the collection 
of statistics relating to forecasts, sea-boine trade, domestic commerce or inland trade, aie 
issued to local authorities This has been found to be of considerable assistance to local 
authorities in the collection of the various returns 

II — The Disteibution or thl Scatistics 

29 Distribution of Statistics — A statement ^ has been prepared to show the distribution 
of the pubhcations of the department (1) in India and (2) abroad It will be seen from 
the statement that the total number of copies distiibuted 13 18,054-, of which 9,711 copies, or 
74- per cent aie distributed in India The distribution noted in this statement again ‘■t the 
quarterly, monthly, ioitnightly, weekly, and peiiodical forecasts represents the number of 
copies distributed of one issue of each only The statement also excludes the numbei of copies 
kept for sale by Superintendent, Government Printing Government officeis in India receive 
5,807 or 41- per cent, the commercial community, including chambeis of commerce and 
films, 1,131 or 9 per cent , newspapers and public institutions 1,961 or 15 per cent , and the 
balance 812 copies, or 6 per cent , are distributed to Native States and Foreign Consuls in 
India. 

30 A list of the pubhcations of the department prmted during each quarter is published 
in the “ Gazette of India t and Gazettes of Local Governments, and in the " Indian Trade 
Journal ’■’t Newspapers, especially commercial papers such as “Capital,''’ “Commerce,-” 
etc , quote from the pubhcations The circulation is m reality gieatei than that shown in 
the statement of distribution, because much of the work done is largely obtained by tiaders 
and others through quotation The distribution, therefore, is not altogether a good index 
of the demand for the information published by the department The infoimation, however, 
does not appear always to be known even to district ofiicers as the correspondence (Appendix 
I) will show IVe have sometimes been asked by firms and chambeis to telegiaph infoima- 
tion such as that relating to the toieoasts, but under the oiders of Government we cannot 
telegraph at Government's expense to public bodies and associations or to piivate faims ' 

31 We do not at present have, as the Laboui Statistics Depaitment of the Board of Trade 
has, a gazette by which we could publish monthly the statistics which have been compiled The 
gazette of the Labour Statistics Department of the Board brings out, on 15th of every 
month, statistics which have been compiled up to the 13th The statistics aie explained m 
very readable notes, and the information in the gazette is of a kind that drdinarily requires 
working up , The gazette is full, up to date, useful, interesting, and anything but a melan- 
choly print It 13 well printed and illustrated with charts or diagrams It bears the impress 
of a sharp intelligence, and does not contain any obsolete extracts from random reports At 
the present time, thanks to the courtesy of the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
we use a compaiatively large (lait of the “ Journal '' as a means of making known our most 
recent leturns The “ Board of Tiade Journal'' also refers to the publications of this depart- 
ment from time to time in its list of Foreign and Colonial Pubhcations, and in the body of ' 
the Journal itself and this IS for the benefit of importers, manufactuiers, etc, in the United 
Kmgdom 

32 In connexion with the distribution of infoimation, it may bo noted that we send by 
post and telegraph information on forecasts, exports and imports, agricultuial produce, etc , to 
the International Institute of Agriculture, Borne, which publishes the statistics in its monthly 
bulletin of Agncultuial and Commeicial Statistics We also forward to the Eevenue and 
Statistics Department at the India Office in addition to tables, etc , for the India Office 
abstract monthly reports on the prospects of certain staple commodities This, however, is in 
all probability only a temporary measure during the continuance of the w ai 

S3 The circulation of the department's publicationsj might be increased by a more 
extensive system of advertisement, e g ,m Government Gazettes, etc , where the publications 
published during the week might be given The suggestion has already been made, in the 
Memorandum on Commercial Intelligence, of obtaining from chambers of commerce the 
names of films with a view to sending gratis copies of certain publications for a shoit period, 
together 'with a circular letter that it is hoped that they may become subscribers The 
circulation might also be increased (1) by placing the publications in the hands of bookselleis 
and requestmg them to advertise them in their regular advertisements of new books and (2) 
by a system of one annual subscription to firms which would cover all the purely trade 
pubhcations, ey , the monthly and annual trade Eeviews, the weekly, monthly, and annual 
returns of exports and imports, crop forecasts, etc The “ Board of Trade Journal," it may 
he noted, notices weekly our pubhcations in its list of ‘ pubhcations received ' and this results 
in enquiries from firms in the United Kmgdom Firms in the Umted Kingdom either 
direct or through them agents in India might also become subsciibers on the basis of an 
inclusive annual subscription By increasing the number of trade papers on our free 
mailmg list greater notice might be taken of some of the returns at piesent published 
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'^^the United States of America and German Govern- 
as far as piacticable It would, for example, be possible to issue 
m m?^bt forecasts m which the firms are interested 

sItXT wln +l®’ “ statistics of wages and other industrial 

s^fcatistics When the piessure of wai work is ovei, the question of increased distubution will 

dmtnb ^'““^I'es^'^tement of distribution of publications that the 

distribution, although capable of extension, is on the whole a wide and even generous distribn- 
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Appendix I. 

Cop^ of a dem-o£iaal letter from a Biitnct Officer to the Director General of Commercial 

Intelhgenee 

Can you tell me whether any information is distributed to district officers regarding' 
the average prices of principal commercial commodities such as hides, bones, etc , in the course 
of the year I cannot find anything in my library except what relates to food grains and 
other food stuffs I have 3 ust had an Income Tax Appeal in which such information would 
have been of great value, and I should imagine that other cases will probably arise Perhaps 
yon might consider whether anything can be done in this matter, though I may be mistaking 
youi functions foi the functions of the Directoi of Statistics 

Copij of a demi-ofictal letter to the Director of Statistics 

Your demi-official No 1255, dated the 8th May 

I must apologise for not having thanked you before for your letter and the mass of 
material sent with it It was veiy kind of you to take all this trouble 

I have really delayed answeiiug youi letter till 1 had a little more expeiienoe of what 
Distiict Offices really v/ant I am afraid my views aie still somewhat nebulous I tbmk the 
first requisite is a very brief pamphlet showing what statistical information regarding trade 
matters is available and wheie I do not know whether you have the leisure or inclination 
to prepare this but I am sure it might be made very valuable If one knew where one could 
get information on a particular point it would be worth while to write for it, if it were not 
available in one's own office At piesent the difficulty for officeis in districts, somewhat out 
of the ordinary course of tiade, is that when they are called on to furnish information or 
leqmre it foi their own purposes they do not know how to start about getting it These are 
merely my impressions after less than three months of the district work and I would 
ceitamly recommend that you should veiify them, when you get the opportunity, with the 
views of more expeiienoed district officers 


Appendix II. 

” Publications oi the Department of Statistics, India 

These publications are obtainable from the Superintendent, Government Printing, India> 
Calcutta Remittances should be made by postal money order and should include forward- 
ing charges, as indicated in brackets opposite each publication 

Anuhal 

1 Review of the Ifrade of India As 13 (3a ) 

3 Accounts relating to the Sea-boiuo Trade of Biitish India foi the Calendar year. 

3 Annual Statement of the Foreign Sea-boine Trade and Navigation of Bntish India— 
Vol I —Abstract and detailed Tables of Imports and Exports H'l (SI ) 

Vol II— Abstract and detailed Tables of Trade and Shipping with each county and 
at each Port , and the Tables relating to the trade of Aden and of the i' rench 
and Portuguese Possessions of India S4-13 (13a ) 

4 Annual Statement of the Coasting Trade and Navigation of British India S3 (7a) 

5 Inland Tiade (Bail and Rivei-borne) of India Rl-13 (6a ) 

6. Report on the Trade carried by Rail and Bivei in Bengal S3-3 (5a )" 

7 Report on the Trade of Bengal with Nepal, Tibet, Sikkim, and Bhutan As. 1 3, (2a ) 

Prices and Wages in India S2 (9a ) ni o 

Statistical Abstract foi British India -Vol. 1 -Commeicul Statistics Sl-8 

Vol II — Financial Statistics iil-o 
” ” Yol III — Public Health SI 

” ” Yol lY —Administrative, Judicial, etc Sl-i 

" Yol Y— Education Sl-6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


— Noir -Xlio .0 ma'rked with au asterisk (*) to be Secrotarut Book 

Dojitt ) 
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! IJ Aguculfcuial Statistics of Indn — 

Vol I — Biitisli India R2-8 (13a) 

Vol II.— Native St ites 111 f4« ) 

15 Suramaij Tables of the Agneultuial Statistics of Biitisb India As 4 

16 Estimates of Aiea and Yield of Piincipal Ciops lu India As S (2« ) 

17 Preliminary Statement of Aiea and Yield of Piincipal Crops in India, one-half anna 
(i anna) 

18 Report on the production of Tea in India As 8 {2 a ) 

19 Report on the production and consumption of Coal in India As 8 (2a 6/) 

20. Statistics relating to Joint Stock Companies in British India and Mj sore E3 

{ 2 «) 

21 Vaiiations in Indian Piito Levels fiom 1861 ovpiessed in Index Numbeis As 12 

{3a) 

22 Statistical Tables lelating to Banks iii India with m Introductory Meinoiaiidum 
As 4. 

t 

HALS-XtABLY 

23 Inciease or dccicase iii the Cipital of Companies incoipoiatcd in India and registered 
under the Indian Comi'auics act Ilalf-anna 

dOAll'inilLY 

21 Inland Tiado {Rail and 111! cr-boine) of India As 8 {2a) 

25 Rato List {of stoios puichased in England for Goveinment Depaitmeuts m India 
As 8 

Momulv 

26, Accounts of the Foreign Sei-boino Tiade and Navigitjon of Biitish India As 8 
(2a) 

27 Review of the Sca-bomo Tiado and N vvigatioii of Biitish India As 4 

28 Accounts 1 elating to the Tiade by laud of Biitish India with foicign couutiies 

As 8 {2a ) 

29 Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in Indian Mills As 2 (la ) 

30 Trade Fluctuations m selected articles Anna 1 and pies 6 

31 Calcutta Tiade Fluctuations As 2 

82 Customs Revenue Statement Ilalf-anna 

33 Joint Stock Companies legisteicd in British India and Mysore Ilalf-anna 

4 

FOBTHIOllTLY. 

3l Wholesale and Retail Puces of cereals, pulses, oilseeds, sugar, salt, etc, in India 
As 6 

35 Wholesale and Retail Puces of wheat in India, Anna 1 and pies 6. 

36 Cotton Press Returns Half-anna 

Weeki.y 

37 Wei Lly Impel ts ami I'xpoits from Chief'Poits of wheat, jute, and cotton. Half- 
anna 

MlSCELLlNhOUB 

38 Memoiandum and Statistical Tables lelating to the Tilde of India with Geiinau} 
and Austria-Hungaiy As 8 {2fl ) 

39. List of Factories and othei Laige Industiies in India H3-12 

40 Statistical Tables showing for each of the years 1901-02 to 1913-11 the estimated 
value of imports and exports at the' puces prevailing in 1899-1900 to 1901-02 As 8 

41 Memoiandum and Staustical Tables relating to Puces and Fi eights in India since 

the outbieak of War H2-8 ^ ° 

42. Crop Forecasts. Half-anna each 
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couutnes^^pTes f Imports and Exports of merchandise by sea, from and to foreign 

44 Puces and Freights during the first yeai of "War. As 12 
46 Trade of Indian ports in the first yeai of Wai' As 2 

46 Kegistiation and puWication of Statistics relating to the Sea-borne Trade and 

Navigation of British India fi3-2 ' 

47 Keturn showing the Imports and Import duty collected during the fust year of Wai 
aS is 

48 Statistical Tables relating to wheat As 13 

49 Imports into British India of motor cars, tyres, etc Half-anna 

50 A manual on the preparation of crop forecasts in India As 8 

51 Export tiade of Biitish India with certain neutial countries Half-anna 

Agenis for the Sale of Books, published by the Superintendent of Government 

Printing, India, Calcutta. 


In Eoeopb 


ConstaUa & Co , 10, Oiango Sheet, Leicester Square, 
London, "W 0 

Eegan Paul, Tienoli, TrUhner .S. Co , 68-74, Carter 
Lane, B C , and 26, Museum Sheet, London, 
WC 

Beinaid Quaritoh, 11, Giafton Stieet, New Bond 
Street, London, SV 

P S King & Sons, 2 & 4, Great Smith Street, West 
Minster, London, S W 

H S King & Co , 66, Coinhill, EC, and 9, Pall 
Mall, London, W 

Qrindlay & Co, 64, Parliament Street, London, 
S W 


Lnzao & Co, 46, Gieat Russell Stieat, London, W C 
W Thaohei <L Co , 2, Creed Lana, London, B C 

T Pishoi Unwin, I td , 1, Adelphi Tenaoe, London, 
IV C 

Wm Wesley <L Son, 28, Essex St, Strand, London 
B H Blachwel), 50 & 61, Bioad Stieet, Oxford 
Deighton Bell i Co , Ltd , Cambridge 

Oliver and Boyd, Tweeddale Comi, Edinhuigh 
B Ponsonby, Ltd , 116, Giafton Street, Dublin 
Ernest Lerour, 28, Rue Bonapaite, Pans 

Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, Holland 


In India and Ceylon 


Thacker, Spmk & Co , Calcutta and Simla 
Newmau Co , Calcutta 
E Cambray & Co , Calcutta 
S K Lahiri & Co , Calcutta 
B Banorqce & Co , Calcutta 
The Indian School Supply Depdt, 309, Bow Bazai 
Street, Calcutta, and 226, Nawabpui, Dacca 
Butterworth & Co (India), Ltd , Calcutta 
Rai M C Sarcai Bahadm iL Sons, 90 2 A, Haiuson 
Road, Calcutta 

Tho Weldon Libiary, 18 6, Chowringbeo Road, 
Calcutta 

Slandaid Literature Company, Limited, Calcutta 

Lai Chand & Sons, Calcutta 

Higginbotham & Co , Madras 

Y Kalyanarama Iyer& Co , Madias 

G A Natesan & Co , Madras 

S Muithy & Co , Madras 

Thompson & Co , Madras 

Temple & Co , Madras 

P R Rama Iyer & Co , Madras 

Yas & Co, Madras 

E M Gopalaltrishna Kone, Madura 

Thackei <L Co , Ltd , Bombay 

A J Combridge <L Co , Bombay 

D B Taraporevala, Sons & Co , Bombay ' 

Mrs Eadbabai Atmaranr Sagoon, Bombay 


Sunder Pandurang, Bombay 
Qopal Narayan & Co , Bombay 
Ellin. Chandin Govind & Son, Kalbadevi, Bombay 
A H Wheelei & Co , Allahabad, Calontta and 
Bombay , 

N B Matbui, Sapdt , Nazii Kanuii Hind Piess, 
Allahabad 

Eai Sahib M Gulab Singh & Sons, Mufld i-Am 
Bless, Lahoie and Allahabad 
Bama Kiishna & Sons, Lahore 
Supdt , Auieiican Baptist Mission Piess, Rangoon 
Managei, the “ Hitavada,” Nagpur 
S C Talukdai, Propiiotor, Students and Compan 
Cooch Behai 

A M & J PeiguBon, Ceylon 
Managei, Educational Book DepSts, Nagpur and 
Jubbulpoie * 

JIanager of tho Imperial Book Dipht, 63, Cliaadnoy 
Chauk Street, Delhi 

Manager, “ The Agra Medical Ball and Co operative 
Afsooiation, Ltd ’’ (Successor to A John & Co , 
Agra )* 

Supdt , Basel Mission Book and Tract Depository, 
ilangaloie^^ 

P Vandaohaiy & Co , Madias '* 

H Liddell,' Punier etc , 7, Sonth Road, Allahabad * 
Ram Daj al Agarwala, 184, Katia, All ihabad * 

D C Anand & Sons, Peshawai * 

Manager, Newal Kishore Piess, Lucknow * 


* Agents for the sale of Legislative Department pubhoahons only. 
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Appendix III. 

Dates for the transmission of Provincial Forecasts of Crops and the' prepara- 
tion' of General Memoranda. 

Forecasts of crops issued hj Local Qorcrnments Luc dates 


RICE— 



/ (Summer) 

April 

— 

1st revolt 

Bengal •< (Autumn) 

September 

30 


t (Winter) . . 

October 

15 


r (Summer) 

April 

— 


Bihai and Oiissa ■< (Autumn) 

September 

30 


(. (Winter) 

October 

15 


r (Summer) 

April 

— 


Assam •< (Autumn) 

. . September 

30 


(. (Wintei) 

. October 

15 


Bombay , 

}y 

1 


Central Pioviuces and Berar . . 

>> 

8 


Burma . . 

• )> 

15 


iladras 

• 

15 


United Provinces 

• « 

15 


Burma (2nd repoit) 

November 

15 

2ud repo! i 

Bombay 

December 

1 

i 

f (Autumn) 

99 

15 


Bengal 1 

99 

15 


B.harandOr.esUii"*"”? 

99 

15 


t (Winter) 

99 

15 


( (Autumn) . 

Assam | (Winter) 

• 99 

99 

15 

16 

1 

. Burma (3rd report) 

99 

15 


^Madras 

99 

15 


United Provinces , . 

• 99 

15 


Central Provinces and Berai (final) 

99 

15 


Burma (4th repoit) 

. . January 

16 

3rd } e^oi t 

Bengal (Winter) , 

. . February 

15 


Bihai and Oiissa (Wintei) 

99 

15 


Assam (Winter) 

• >9 

15 


Burma (5th report) 

99 

15 


Sladias , 

99 

l5 


United Provinces 

♦ 99 

15 


Bombay (Spring) 

99 

15 


Cooig 

99 

15 

WHEAT— 

■lO- 



Isi report 

Punjab , ... 

t January 

20 


United Provinces , 

• • 99 

20 


Central Provinces and Beiai 

99 

20 


Bombay and Sind , 

99 

20 


North-West Erontiei Piovince . 

99 

20 


Bengal , 

99 

20 


Bihar and Orissa 

» 99 

20 


Ajmei-Merwan, , i 

’ 99 

20 


Delhi 

99 

20 


Mysore r 

99 

20 


Hyderabad . . , . , , 

• 19 

80 
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Forecasts 

of crops issued by Local Gooermnents- 

— contd Due dates. 

WKEVS—conid 

- 



1st report — coutd 

Cential India , ' 

, January 

ao 


Kajputana 

9 * )) 

20 

271(1 report 

PuDialj 

ilarch 

1 


United Provinces 


1 


Central Piovmces and Boiar , 


1 


Bombay and Sind 


1 


Nortb'W est Frontier Province . , 


1 


Bengal 


1 


Bihar and Orissa , 

* JJ 

1 


Ajmer-Meiwara 


1 


Delhi . 

• If 

1 


Mysore 

• 

1 


Hyderabad 

f> 

1 


Central India 


1 


Rajputana , 

If 

1 

3rd rejpoi t 

Punjab 

, May 

15 


United Provinces 


15 


Central Provinces and Beiai 


13 


Bombay and Sind 

)l 

13 

- 

Bengal 

I) 

15 


Bibai and Oiissa 


] 5 


Ajmer-Slerwara 

* If 

15 


Delhi 


15 


Mysore 

If 

15 


Hyderabad 

}> 

15 


Central India 

ff 

15 


Eajputana 

Si 

15 


North-West Frontier Province 

ss 

22 

4th 7epo)t 

Punjab 

, August 

1 


United Provinces 

• IS 

1 


Central Provinces and Berar . . 

• • IS 

1 


Bombay and Sind 

' SJ 

1 


Bengal . . . , 

IS 

1 


Bihai and Orissa . 

SI 

1 


North-West Frontioi Province 

SI 

1 


Ajmer-Merwara . 

IS 

1 


Delhi 

SI 

1 


Mysoie 

1) 

1 


Hyderabad 

* II 

1 

- 

Central India 

II 

1 


Rajputana . . . 

IS 

1 

COTTON— 




1st report 

Punjab 

August 

10 


United Provinces 

IS 

10 


Central Provinces and Beiai 

II 

10 


Bombay (early) . . . 

* SI 

10 


Madras 

31 

10 


Burma 

SI 

10 


North-West Frontier 

SI 

10 


Assam - ... 

IS 

10 


Bengal 

SI 

10 


Bihar and Orissa . . 

• • » 

10 


V 
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Foi eoasts of crofs issued by Local Govenments — contd 

Due dates. 

COTTON — LOiitd 

hi ic£ 0 it — coatcl 

Ajmei-Meiwaia 

, Angusfc 

10 


Hjdeiabad . . 

• a 

10 


Bajputana . 

» 

10 


Central India . ‘ 

i> 

10 


Mysore 

a 

10 

2inl uimt 

Punjab 

October 

10 


United Provinces 

a 

10 


Central Piovinces and Beiai 


10 


Bombay 

• n 

10 


Madras 

» 

10 


Buima ... 

}) 

10 


Noitb-West Frontiei , 

* 

10 


Assam 

31 

10 


Bengal 

• }) 

10 


Bihar and Orissa 

• >3 

JO 


Ajmer-Merwara 

• 3i 

10 


Hyderabad 

93 

10 


Bajputana . 

39 

10 


Central India 

39 

10 


Mysore 

39 

10 

Snl repot t 

Punjab 

Decembei 

10 


United Provineeo 

93 

10 


Central Provinces and Bciai 

» 

10 


Bombay . 

93 

10 


Madras 

93 

10 


Burma 

>3 

10 


North-West Fiontier 

33 . 

10 


Assam . 

>) 

10 


Bengal . . 


10 


Bihar and Orissa 

39 

10 


Ajmer-Merwara 

93 

10 


Hyderabad 

99 

10 


Bajputana . 7 

99 

10 


Central India 

99 

10 


Mysore 

*> 

10 

dill leport 

Punjab 

February 

10 


United Piovinces 

99 

10 


Cential Piovinces and Berai 

99 

10 


Bombay . 

99 

10 


Madras 

93 

10 


Burma 

93 

10 


Noith-tVest Frontiei 

99 

10 


Assam 

39 

10 


Bengal 

39 

10 


Bihai and Oiissa . . 

99 

10 


Ajmer-Meiwara 

39 

10 


Hyderabad 

99 

10 


Bajputana 

93 

10 


Central India 

99 

10 

LINSEED, RAPE 

Mysore .... 

AND MUSTAED— 

99 

10 

hi repot t 

Punjab (rape and Imseed) 

. Decembei 

20 


United Pioyinces ^rape and linseed) , 

• >1 

20 
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Forecasts of crumps tssued by Focal Governments — contd 

JDue dates. 

LINSEED, RAPE AND MUSTARD— eo»!!<Z 



Ut rej) 0 ) f — contd 

Bengal 

Decembei 

20 


Bihai and Oiissa . 


20 


Assam . 

3) 

20 


Central Piovmces and Beiar (linseed) 

33 

20 


Bombay (rape and linseed) . 

• 33 

20 


Nortb-Wesfc Prontier (rapeseed) . . 

33 

20 


Hjdeiabad (all oilseeds) . 

33 

20 

- 

Madias (castor) . ' 

January 

— 

2nd 1 eimt 

Punjab (rape and linseed) 

March 

1 


United Provinces (rape and iinsecd) 

33 

1 


Bengal 

>3 

1* 


Bihar and Oiissa 

33 

1 


Assam . , ^ . 

• 3> 

1 


Central Piovmces and Berai (linseed) 

13 

1 


Bombay (lape and linseed) ^ 

33 

1 


Noitb-West Frontier (rapeseed) 

33 

1 


Hyderabad (all oilseeds) . 

33 

1 

3rd ) ej) 0 i £ 

Punjab (lape and linseed) 

May 

15 


United Piovmces (rape and linseed) 

33 

15 


Bengal , 

• 33 

15 


Bihar and Oiissa • • 

• 33 

15 


Central Piovmces and Beiar (linseed) 

33 

l5 


Bombay (lapo and linseed) 

33 

15 

SESAMUM {til or 

Nortb-'Weat Frontier (rapeseed) 

piijth) — 

• 33 

22 

1st report 

Bengal (early ciop) » 

July 

Oi 


Bombay , i . . 

August 

15 


Madras , , . . 

• 33 

lb 


Central Provinces and Borai . 

• 33 

16 


United Provinces . 

33 

15 


Punjab . • • 

• 33 

15 


Ajmer-Merwara . < 

33 

15 


Bihar and Orissa (3nd report — early ciop) . 

33 

15 

2itd repoit 

Bombay . . . # 

Octobei 

15 


Madras ... 

3) 

15 


Central Provinces and Berai . 

33 

15 


United Provinces . ^ . 

• 33 

15 


Punjab . ... 

33 

15 


Ajmer-Merwara . . 

33 

15 


Bihai and Orissa (Ist ropoit— late crop) . 

»3 

15 

8rd report 

Hydeiabad • • 

Dcv-embei 

20 


Bengal (late wop) 

33 

til 


Bombay^ . . . • • • 

Central PioMUces and Bciai • . . 

, January 

33 

1 

i 


United Provinces • 


1 


Punjab , , . 't 

33 

1 

1 

J 

12 


Ajmei-Merwara • 

33 


Bihar and Orissa (2nd report — late crop) . 

Madras 

• 33 

• 33 
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Foiecasts of crops issued by Local Oovernments—GontH 

- Due dates 


SESaMUM — contd 

4th report 

Hyderabad . ... 

, March 

1 


Madras 

. Apiil 

15 


Bibar and Orissa (Isfc report — early crop) . . 

• 3) 

15 

GllOUNDNUT— 

1st report 

Burma ... 

August 

10 


Bombay . 

ij 

16 

2nd report 

Burma . . 

October , 

10 


Bombay 

)i 

15 


Madras (1st report) 

• » 

36 


Burma (8rd „ ) 

December 

10 

3rd report 

Bombay 

January 

16 


Burma (Itb report) 

February 

10 


Madras (2ud ) . . 

3i 

10 

INDIGO— 

lit 1 eport 

Madras ..... • 

, September 

15 


Bengal . 

• 3> 

30 


Bihar and Orissa . . 

• 3 

30 


United Provinces . 

October 

1 


Bombay « ... 

33 

1 


Punjab . . . 

33 

15 

2nd report 

Bombay 'f . 

Decembei 

1 


Madras '• . . . - . 

• 33 

15 


Bengal •*.... 

* 33 

15 


Bihar and Onssa . . 

33 

13 


United Provinces . . . 

33 

15 

SUGARCANE— 

Punjab . . , 

• 33 

20 

lat report 

Bengal . . . . 

August 

15 


Madras . . . 

• 33 

15 


rVssam ....... 

33 

15 


Bihar and Orissa . . . . 

33 

l5 


United Provinces 

• 33 

15 


Punjab . , 

33 

15 


North-West Frontier Province 

33 

15 


Bombay ...... 

33 

15 


Central Provinces and Berai . . 

33 

15 

2nd report 

United Provinces . 

October 

15 


Punjab ..... 

33 

15 


North-W est Frontier Province . 

33 

15 


Madias . . . . c 

33 

15 


Bombay . , . 

33 

15 

■s. 

Cential Provinces and Berar 

33 

15 


Be gal 


15 


Bihar and Orissa % 

33 

15 


A.&sam . ... 1 * 

• 33 

15 

3rd report 

c 

Bengal 

Jauuaiy 

31 


Assam , . . • _ 

* 33 

81 


^ihar and Orissa . , . 

* 33 

31 
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Foi ecasts of crops issued iy Local (?oi/er«me»i^8— concld 

SUGARCANE- 


jDiie doles 


ShI iCjpoj^f— contd. 

Madras . . ... 

January 

31 


Bombay 


31 


Geutial Provinces and Berar 


81 


Punjab . . 


31 


United Provinces . , 

February 

16 

JUTE— 

Norfch'Wesfc Frontier Piovince 

% 


16 

U( 1 ej^ort 

Bengal ..... 

July T~ 

-15 


Assam . . . 

n 7- 

-15 


Bihai and Oiissa 

» 7- 

-15 

Slid repoi 6 

Bengal 

September 

21 


Assam 

» 

21 

Bihar and Oiissa 

General Menio'i anda hy the Dcpai tment of StahsUcs 

» 

21 

RICE— 

1st 

‘a 

October 

20 

2nd 

* % 

December 

20 

Final . 

WHEAT— 

• 

February 

20 

Isfc 


January 

31 

2nd 

• 

March 

15 

8td 

• • 

May 

30 

Final 

« * * * 

August 

10 

COTTON— 

Ist 

« • • • • 

August 

15 

2nd . 

« • , ♦ # • * 

Octohei 

15 

3rd . 


December 

15 

Final 


Februaiy 

15 


LINSEED, RAPE AND MUSTARD {luwier oilseeih)- 

Ist . . * . . 

2nd . ■ • • 

Final . . ^ 

SES AlilUM {til a) jwjik ) — 

1st 

2nd 

Final . 

Supplemental y 

GROUNDNUT— 

Isfc 

Final . . . • 

\ 

INDIGO— 

1st ... . 

Fmal . . • • • 

SUGARCANE— 

1st 

2nd 

Final ... ' ' 


January 1 

March 15 

June 1 


Sejitemhei 1 

Octohei 20 

January 16 

Apnl — 


October 

February 

Octobei 

December 


20 

15 


15 

20 


August 20 

October 20 

February 16 
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Appendix IV. 

[This was pubusuec on a postcaud] 

PRELIMINARY REPORT 8-1801 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

BUREAU OF TilE CENSUS 

\ 

SAM L ROGERS, DIREOTOB 

fVashtiiglon, 10 Xil , Scjitembo 8, 1916 


REPORTON COTTON GINNING 


Ktmbci of bales of cotton giuiicd/iom the grcicth of 1916 f) tor to Seplemlei 1, 1910, and coi)ij)aralnc slalislics 

to the corresponding date in 1915, 1914, and 1913 


STATE 

Yeab 

CoOfTINO 
Hoond as 
H iLE Rales 

STATE 

Yeab 

CouNriNc, 
Round as 
Halt Bales 

Uniteo States ^ 

1910 

860,032 

NobthCabolisa 

1916 

280 


1913 

463.883 


1015 

364 


1911 

480,317 


1011 

968 


1913 

798,000 


1913 

177 

Alabama , 

1916 

22,373 

Oalauoma 

1916 

7,777 


1916 

38,025 


1915 

8 


1911 

46,241 


1911 

238 


1913 

44,562 


1913 

5,106 

Aqeansas 

191C 

14,781 

\ 

Soniu Cabolina 

191u 

26,765 


1915 

270 


1916 

4,305 


19U 

521 


1911 

14,633 


1913 

1,293 


1913 

7,264 

CaiieobnIa 

1916 

443 

TENNBSeEIi 

1916 

120 


1915 

99 


1015 

2 


1914 

1,205 


1911 

26 


1913 



1913 

8 

Flobida 

1916 

2,881 

Tex is 

1916 

!322>008 


1915 

4,701 


1915 

271,328 


iul4 

6,214 


1911 

268,486 


1013 

2,000 

, 

1013 

665,871 

Geoboia 

1910 

212,754 

All Oibeb Stails 

101b 



191o 

133,408 

V 

1915 

0 


1914 

136,286 


1911 

28 


1913 

72,362 


1913 

4 

Louisiana 

1916 

28,780 





1916 

6,858 

Tbofltktietlcs inthisroportincludo Touod 

bales for 1010. 


1911 

3,783 

8 &17 bales for 1915 350 forlDU and 7 010 fo 1013 Iho naxnbor 




of Eca island bales included fs 4 C3i for 1810 3 097 for 1015 , 1 71S 




for 1011 and 130 for 1013 Tbo dUtributioa ol 

tho sea itUud 




€ott'%n for lOlGi by states, is i^lorlua, 760 , OcorRia. 3,871 > and South 

Mibbissitfi 

1916 

10,081 

Carolina, nono 






Iho Rtatislics of this report for 1010 are subject to slight 




correotiona when checked against fho 

individual 

retains of the 


1914 

2,089 

gluDcrs being transmitted by mall 




1913 

2,052 





CONSUMPTION, STOCXS, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS-UNITED STATES. 

Cotton oonsamed dining tbo month of July, 1916, amounted to 489,933 halos Cotton on hand in consum. 
mg establishments on July 31 was 1,632,456 bales, md in publio storage and at oompicsaes 1,090,914 bales The 
nnmbei of aotivo consuming cotton spindles for the month was 32,267,903 The gnnn‘i‘y of cotton oonsnmed 
for the twelve months ending July 31, was b,395,972 bales , the total impoits for the month of August, 1916, 
was 7,603 bales and the exports of domestia cotton, inoludiug linttrs, was 406,667 bales 


WORLD STATISTICS 

The World’s pioduotion of commercial cotton, eiolusive of linters, giown in 191o, as compiled from published 
leports, dooumeuts, and correspondence, was approximately 18,6a9,0J0 bales of 600 pounds not The consump- 
tion of cotton (eiolusive of linters in the United States) for the year ending July 31, 1916, was approximately 

19.761.000 bales of 600 pounds net Except for the Un.ted Stales, cotton included in this amount refers largely 
to that used m spinning The total number of produoing cotton spindleshoth aotiva and idle is about 

147.600.000 
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Appendix 


I 


Statement showing the number of copies of the publications 

[Tills list csi'liulot 0-t.IUlQtlll! pllblVut OIH lud C p'n to’d 
tOlNTlULS OUT Of IKDI\ 


Pubhcvtions 

Umti p Kisqduu 

I U’lOlJ. (cOMlaUNT) 

AU2..ICV 

CotOMu 

Govern 

ment 

Dopart- 

monts 

Iiutitu 
tions, 
Libra 
lies, ote 

Notta- 
I 'iptra 

Govern 
meut 
Di p irt 
incuts 

Institu 
tion-s, 
Libt i 
nel, ete 


Govern 
Went 
Ih'p lit 
meutJ 

Iiuliti • 
twin, 
Libra 

rus, etc. 

Sitii 

Goiern- 

inuit 

Pcj-atl 

I 1 its. 

Invtitu 

( 013, 

Libra 
•aci. etc 

Annual 












1 IlcTiow of tlio Trido of India 

817* 

•20 

13 

19 


1 

1 

0 

1 

18 

7 

2 Aecounts relating to tlio Soa- 

21 

10 

b 

10 


9 

1 

1 

u 

3 

borno Irado of British Iiidu 




t 







for tbo calendar joir 












3 Annual statomenfc of tbo l<'orcij,n 

17 

17 

3 

lb 


1 

9 

it 


M 

3 

Sea-borno Trado of British 












India, Volumes I and II 











1 

1, Annual statement of the Coast- 

ill 

1 

L 1 

U 



2 

> 


1 


in" Trade 












G Inland Trade (It ill and Ulicr 

27 

11 

b 

1 



b 

> 


11 

•» 

borno) of India 












0 Report on tho Trade oirriod by 

10 

1 





1 1 

1 


1 


rail and riior in lion;;il 












7 Report on tho Trade of Bcni,al 

lb 

1 





1 1 

1 




with Nopal, Tibet, Siktim and 












Bliutan 







i 





8 Prices and Wapes in India 

‘17 

n 


u 

1 


1 12 



I) 

2 

Statistics of British Indu — 












9 Volume I — Cominorcial 

10 

15 

0 

13 


1 

1 

9 

1 

0 

7 

10 „ 11 — Fiinnoial 

lb 

1 1 

1 

10 





1 

in 

i 

11 „ Ill-Pubhc Ifealtl 

12 

u 

1 

10 


1 

! 7 



8 


13 „ IV — Adminlst r a 

10 

n 

1 

12 


1 

( h 

b 


9 


tiro, Jiidiciol, etc 







J 





13 Volume V — 1 ducation 

IS 

13 

5 

n 


1 




0 

» 

11 Affricultiiral Statistics— 







1 





Volume I— British India 

i) 

17 


9 



17 

1 


•Li 

1 

„ II— Native States 

15 

17 

1 

!» 1 


17 

1 


1 1 

1 

15 Estimates of An. i and Yield of 

23 

1 

3 




b 



1 


principal Crops in Indio. 












IG R^ort on tho production of 

12 

15 

11 

n 


3 

s 



11 


Tfea in India. 












17 Report on tbo production and 

27 

1 

3 

0 

1 


0 



2 


consumption of Coal in India 












IS Statistics relating to Joint 

2J 


> 




2 





Stock Companies in British 












India and lijsoro 












19 Variations in Indian Piico 

SO 

11 

2 

8 



0 




1 

Levels from 18G1 eipiosscd in 












Lidox numbers 












20 Statistical Tablis rohting to 

10 

13 

0 

10 


1 

7 

9 

1 


0 ’ 

Banka in India, etc 











1 

Quarterly 












21 Inland Trado (Hail andRncr- 

2/ 

11 

a 

1 



tj 

> 


11 


borno) of Inuia 











j 

Monthly 











i 

23 Accounts of tho Foreign Sea- 

21 

10 

0 

lb ' 


9 

1 

1 

U 


borno Trado and Navigation 











of British India 




1 

1 







23 Roviow of tho Sea borno Trado 

11 

3 

s 

1 , 







and Navigation Accounts of 




1 


* 




• 

British India 




l 







21 Accounts of tbo Trado by Laud 

11 

1 


2 1 


3 

J 



1 

ivith Foreign Countries 




" 1 







25 Statistics of cotton spinning and 

12 

1 

5 

U 1 


7 

> 


f) 


iTCavingin Indian Mills 




‘ 1 







2G Trade Fluctuations in sokcled 

8 


t) 



1 





articles 










* 

27 Customs Rovenuo Statomont 

1 


o 

( 







JPortnightly 











28 Statement of wholesale and 

8 


3 

1 


1 



i 


retail prices of food grams 




, 








29 Statement of wliolcsalo and retail 

11 

1 

1 

1 



1 





pnoes of Wheat in India 












30 Cotton Press Returns , 

9 

n 


> 



3 





Weekly 











’ 

3i Return showing tho imports 



1 









into, and oiports from, chief 












ports of Wheat, Jute and 












Colton 












Miscellaneous 












32 List of Factories and other 

2G 

9 

G 




1 





largo Industries in India 












33 Crop Forecasts t 

71 

16 

11 

13 

1 

1 

13 

3 

1 

1 

3 

Totvp 

1,830 

308 

1C9 

231 

3 

13 

203 

87 

ij 

211 

59 


* Includes SOO copies of 
t Tlio (oiai mm ler of hiuvl! 
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Appendix VI 

DEPAETMENT OE STATISTICS, INEIA. 
OPFICE CALENDAE 
SECTION a Prices 
,, 3 "WlGES 


Name of pul)lication 
and of pait and 
table theicof 

Year to which 
the figures 
relate 

Source (« e , leturn, statement, 
etc ), from -winch statistics 
are compiled 

Date on which 
return oi state- 
ment should 
leach this 
olTice 

Date on which 
remmdois arc to 
bo issued 

Date on which 
volume or state 
ment is to be 
published 

1 

2 

d 

4 

6 

0 

Prices and Wages 
in India— 






Paht I 






Wholesale prices 






Table No 1 — 

Calendar year 

Compiled fiom Table No 2 


■ 

1 

Summaiy table 
abowing ptioea of 
foodgrains and 
othoi aitiolea of 
country produce 
and livestock with 
Index numbers 


- 



/ 

Table No 2- 

Average annual 

prices of food 
grams and othei 
articles 

Do 

i 

Half monthly statements of 
wholesale prices of foojgriins 
and other articles (published 
by this department in tlio 
Gazette of India) 


•• 


Tables No’ 3 and 4— 

Puces of certain 
staple articles in 
Calcutta and varia 
tions 

J anuaiy of 

each year 

Figuics are obtained from (1) 
the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce and (2) the Superin- 
tending Engineer, Presidency 
Circle, Public Works Depart 
ment, Bengal 

15th Maich 

1st February 


Tables Nos o to 8— 

Pnees of staple 
articles of impoit 
ind export and 
vaiiations 

Quotations for 
July of the 
previous year 
and for Janu 
aiy of the 
year under 
repoit 

(1) Calcutta Price current and 

Money maiket lepoit 

of the Bengal CLanibei of 
Commerce (weekly) 

(2) Bombay Market lopoit and 
Tiade Journal published by 
tne Times of India Piess, 
Bombay (wceklj) 

(3) Bombay Chamber of Com- 
meiee “ Current Quotations " 
(weekly) 

(4) Bombay Mill owners' As 
sociation “Current Quota 
tions of local made piece-goods 
and yarns ’ (weekly) 

(6) Karaohi Puce curicnt and 
Market report of the Karaohi 
Chamber of Commerce 

(weekly) 

(0) Madras Pnee current and 
Market repoit of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce 

(fortnightly) 

d 

Within a week 
after the 
close of tho 
period to 
which tho 
letuin relates 

1 

Aftei a week of 
non-receipt on 
due date 

• 30th September 



(7) Statement of average mai- 
ket pnees of silk, sugar and 
wheat in Bombay furnished 
by the Commissiouer of 
Customs, Bombay (monthly) 

(8) Statement of prices of 
Bangoon rice furnished by the 
Chief Collector of Customs, 
Rangoon (monthly) 

Within 20 days 
aftei the dost 
)• of tho period 
to which the 
return lelates 

Ditto 

) 
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SECTION % PiiiCt^s — eontd 


S "Wacls — eontd 


Name of publication 
and of Duifc and 
table tbeieof 

Year to irhiob 
tne figuies 
rel ite 

Source (t 0 , return, statement, 
etc ), from iThicb statistics 
are compiled 

Dito on which 
iduin orstitc 
ment should 
icicb this 
office 

Date on which 
reminders are 
♦o bo issued 

Date on which 
volume or state- 
ment IS to bo 
published 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

Prices and Wages 
in India — eontd 






Pam I — eontd 






Wholesale prices— 
eontd 






Tables Nos 6 to 8 — 
eontd 

Pi ices of staple 
articles of iiupoit 
and export and 
variations 


(9) Figuics foi opium aio 
obtained fiom the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and the Com- 
missioner of Kxoise, etc , 
Bombay (annually) 

(10) Quotations of Bar Silver 
are compiled fiom the daily 
lepoits of the Bank of 
Bengal, Calcutta 

16th Much 

1st Fobiuaiy 

1 

Table No 0 — 

Avoiags pntes of 
certain staple aiti- 
cles in India and 
in the United 
Kingdom 

Calendai yeai 

(1) Calcutta Piico cunont and 

Money maikct loport 

of the Bengal Chambei of 
Commerce (weekly) 

(2) Bombay Chamber of Com- 
meice “ Cuiient Quotations” 
(weekly) 

1 

Witluii a wock 
• after the dose 
of the peiiod 

. 

Aftei a week of 
non-recoipt on 
due date 

1 



1 (3) .Statement of puces of Ban 
goon nee furnished by the 
Chief Collectoi of Customs, 

1 Rangoon fmonthl^) j 

Within 20 days 
after the dose 
of the period 

Ditto 



1 

(4) London Economist (weekly) 

Within t h i e 0 
weeks aftei the ’ 
close of the 
period 


• 30tb September 

! 

i 


(6) Bioomhall’s Corn liado , 
News (weekly) 

Ditto 

• t 




( 

(6) The London Gram, Seed, 
and Oil Kepoiter (daily) 

Ditto 



Tables Nos 10 to 12 — 

Avciage puces in 
London of cerlam 
articles of tiado 
and of Bar Silvei 
and vaiiations 

Do, 

(1) London Economist (weekly 
and monthly supplement) 

(2) Broomhall’s Corn Tiado 
News (weekly) 

(3) Quotations of Bar Silver 
aio compiled from tho daily 
repoitsof tho Bank of Bengal, 
Calcutta 

"I Within three 
! ^ weeks after 
the dose of 
J the penod 

1 

1 

! 

I 

Tables Nos 13 and 
14— ' 

Annual aveiaso 

prices paid by the 
Supply and Trans- 
port Corps for 
ai tides foi con- 
sumption by 

tioops at ceitain 
stations in Ind'a 
and variations 

Official 

riguies aie obtained from tho 
Qmrtei Mastei Genoial in 
India 

Scptcmboi , 

16lb July 

r 

1 , 



- 



Y 2 
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SECTION 2 Piiici-3 — contd 


3 Wages — contd 


Name of publication 
and of part and 
table thereof 

Year to which 
the figuies 
lelate 

Source (i e , iclnrn, statement, 
etc ), flora which statistics 
ale compiled 

Date on which 
rctmn or state- 
ment should 
reach this 
office 

Date on which 
leminders arc to 
bo I'sued 

Dale on which 
volume or state 
ment is to bs 
published 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Prices and Wages 
in India— ooncW 






pAnT II 





• 

Sctatl prices 



_ 



Table No 15— 

Calendar year 

Compiled from Table No 16 




Summary table 

showing the puces 
of foodgmins 

and s lit with 
Index uumbeia 






Tables Nos 16 to 18 — 

Puces of foodgrvins 
and salt and vaiia 
cions 

Do 

Half-monthly statements of 
lotail puces of food grams 
and salt (published by this 
Department in tbo Gazette 
of India) 




Past III 





■30 th September 

Wages 






I ables Nos 19 to 22— 

Average monthly 

wages of shilled 
and unskilled 

labour and varia- 
tions 

fCalendai 

- 

(.Quinquennial 

Provincial returns of wages 
of skilled and unskilled labom 
for the half-year ending De- 
cember 

Provincial letums of quinquen- 
nial wago census (annual in 
tho case of the Central Pio- 
Vinces) 

16th Januaiy 

End of August 
of tho veal next 
to that in 
which the wage 
census takes 

place 

15th Pebiuary 

Three months 
after due date 


Tables Nos 23 and 24 — 

Hates of Wages paid 
m certain State, 
Hallway, and pri- 
vate industrial 

establishments 

Januaiy of 

each 3 eai 

except for 
Tables Nos 
23 (1) and 
23(2)(ealendar 
year) and 

No 23 (10) 
(official yeai) 

Piguios are obtained from tho 
authont es of certain Goiern 
meat and Hallway cslablish- 
monts and coitain piivate 
films concerned 

16 th March 

Ist February 
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SECTION a PnicEs— cojtcW 
„ 3 Wages — concld 


Date on whicli 

Name of puUioation Yeai to-which Souioe (. e , retuni statement, returnorstate- 
andof paxtand the figuiee etc ), from which statmtics 

’table theieof relate are compiled office 


Date on which 
reminders are to 
bo issued 


D ito on which 
statement is to 
bo published 


Variations m 
Indian Price 
Levels express- 1 
ed in Index 
Num'bers l 


(1) Index number foi 
foodgrains (retail 
prices) 


(2) Index number ] 

foi imported ■( 

articles j 


Calendar je ir Table No 17 of the volume of 
Puces and Wages in India 

f (il Moan of (i) Tab’e No B of the volume 
1 two quota- of Puces and Wages in India 

i tions — one in 

I January and 

1 the other in 

July 


(ii) Calendar (ii) Quotations for salt are 15th March 
l_ ^ ^ obtained flora the Collector 

of Customs, Calcutta 

(ilMean of Table No 7 of the volume of 

two quota- Puces and Wages in India 

tions— one in 

January and 

the other in 

July 


Ist Pebiuary 


3) Index number j 
for articles ex- ^ 
poited and con- i 


1 

{ (lO Calendar Tables Nos 17 and 3 of the 
^ ’ volume of Puces and Wages 

I in India 


(ill) Official Quotations for Hides-iaw 
'■ ^ (declared export value) com- 

piled from the annual eea- 
horne Trade Accounts 


f Slst August 


(d) General Index 
number for all 39 
articles 


(ivl Mean of Quotations foi coal are obtained 15th II arch 

two quota- from the Bengal Coal Com- 

tions— one in pany, Limited 

April and 

the other in 

October 

Data ohlainad from (3) and (3) 
above 


j 1st February 


Fortnightly re Fortnightly 
turn of wholesale 
and retail prices 
of foodgiains, 
etc., in India, 


Returns furnished ^ “^fre^^^^ after the period 

rrr 1 -r f ofe of peuod to^^tSes 

Officers in the case of Native to which they 

States 


Calcutta 
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S/itiitii) 

SECTION 4 


JUDICIit. A\D ADiriVISfUAHVl:, STAIiSTlCS 





D ito on 

Date oil winch 

Date on 

Name of publication 
and of its paits and 
sections 

Ycai to 

Source fiom nhicli 

which lOtuni 

which volume 

which the 

st itistics are 

or statement 

romindcrs are 

or statement 

figuios iclato 

LOinpilcd 

should rtioli 

to bo isaiud 

IS to be 

tins office 


published 

1 

) 

1 

i 

5 

b 

Statistics of Britisli 




- 


India 






VoL III — PoBIiIO 






Health 




ISth May 


1 Vital Statistics 

Calondai year 

Piovinciil Sanitary reports and 

1st July t 



report of the Sanitary Com- 
inis-ionor with the Govern- 
mont of India 


15th June 



2 Hospitals 

Do- 

Provincial reports on Hospitals 

lit August 


Do 

and Dispensaries 

Provincial rcpoits on Liiimtio 
Asylums 

Provincial Vaccination icporti 

l«t Juno 

loth April 

■15tli January 

3 Lunatic Asylums 

1 Vaccination 

Odloul 

Ibt August 

loth Juno 


and report of tho Sanitaiy 
Coiumif'Sioncr With tho 



Govcinmont of India 


1st M irch 


6 Wild Animals 

Calendar 

Provincial reports on tho des 

15ih April 




tructiun of wild aiiimals iiid 
snaKes 




VOL IV — ADillNlS- 






THATIVE, Judicial 
AND Local Selv- 

GoaEONllENT 






1 Aiea and Popula- 

OtBcial 

Figures obtained from Local 

30th Soptciiibcr 

loth August 


tion 


authorities 




2 Adininistratii 0 

Do 

Compiled from Table No 3 of 




CiMsions 


Aioa and Population 




3 Police 

Calendar 

Piovinciil Police reports 

Is' Scplcmbor 

loth July 


4 Jails 

Do 

Provincial Jnil lopoiti 

1st Juno ' 

loth April 


6 Port Blau (Penal 

Paitly calon- 

Eotuiiis furnished by Super- 

j 

80th fcoplcmbci 

15th AugUit 


Settlement) 

dar and 

partly official 

intendcnt, Port Blair 

1 



6 Begistiation 

Calendar 

Provincial Bcgistration icports 

1 

ibt Juiio 

loth April 


7 Piossos and Pubh- 

Official 

Figures obtained from Local 

i 31st October ! 

1 loth Sopiomber 


cations 

1 

Governments. 

[. Information is also collected 






from a confidential report on 






publications issued By tho 
Education Department J 


15th Auguvt 

•15tli April 

8 Emigiation 

Do 

Eeturas furnished by Local 

1 30tb Septcmbci 



lUtllOlltlOS 



9 Passengers by 

Do 

Ditto 

31st July 

15th Juno 


Native Passongei 
Ships 






10 Pilgnms by Pil- 

Do 

Figuics obtained from Local 

30tb Juno 

15th May 


grim Ships 


authorities 




11 Judicial Divisions 

Calondai 

Piovinoinl icpoits on Civil and 

Ist Ootoboi 

loth Uigust 




Ciimmal Justice 




12 Civil Justice 

Do 

Piovineial Civil Justice ropoits 

Do 

Do 


13 Ciiminal Justice 

Do 

Pioviuoiil Criminal Justice 

Do 

Do, 




reports 




14 Medico-Legal In 

Paitly calen- 

Chomical Examinoi's lopoits 

15th May 

1st Apiil 


vestigations 

dai and 

partly official 

loth Octohei 




15 Municipalities 

Offlciiil 

Fioviiiciil Municipal icpoits 

1st December 


16 Distiict and Local 

Do 

Provincial loports on Distuct 

Do 

Do 


Boaids 


and Local Boaids 




17 PoitTiusts 

Do 

Poit Tiiist Admiuistiation 
Ecpoits 

doth Decorabei 

loth November 

J 

VoL V —Education 





1 Education 

Official 

Piovincial Education icpoits 

15th Novembci 

1st Octobei 

15th April 



Calcntfca 


SECTION 5 


807 -3/* C? Ftndlay 

S fart as 


Inland Tuade oi India 


1 

Name of 
publication 

Names of .eturus 

From whom received 

Date on which 
the returns 
should I each 
this office. 

Date on which 
temindeiB aie to 
be issued 

Date on which 
volume or 
statement is to 
be published 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

Eeturu showing impoils 

Government Eiaminoi 

Within sis weal s 

1 

Ist of each month 



by rail into Bombay 

of Accounts, B B 

after the end of 



poit 

&C I Ry 

the month to 


month to which 




which it i elates 


the leturns relate 


Return showing impoits 

Goveriiment Examiner 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


by lail into Madias 

of Accounts, B B 



ports 

AC I Ry 





Return showing imports 

Chief Examinei of 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


by rail and iivoi into 
Kaiaolu 

Accounts, N W By 




Monthly Trade 

Return showing imports 

Bengal Section of this 

Ditto 

^ Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

by lail and river into 

Depaitment 


Pluctaationa in- 
eeleoted articles 

Calcutta 






Return showing imports 

Collector of Ca-<toms, 

Within one 


DiPo 


by sea into Bombay 

Bombay 

month aftei the 



port 


end of the 
period to which 
if relates 




Roturn showing imports 

Chief Collector of 

-Ditto 


Ditto 


by sea into Karachi 

Customs in Smd 

1 



Return showing imports 

Oilleotor af Oastoms, 

Ditto 


Ditto 


by sea into ^ladras 
ports j 

Madras 


1 



Retuin showing imports j 

Excise Commissioner, 

Ditto 

j 

Ditto 


by sea into Quilon 

Travanoore 




f 

Returns of tho lail-boine 

Diieotoi of Agrioul- 

Three months 

Six weehs after 

Four months and 


trade of the Bombay 

turo, Bombay 

alter the close 

the close of the 

a half affei the 


Piesidenoy 

of the quaitei 

quarter to which 

close of the 




to which they 

the returns 

quarfer to which 




1 elate 

lelate 

the returns lelate 


Returns of the lail homo 

Government Examinei 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


trade of tho Moaias 

of Accounts, B B A 





Presidency 

C I Ry 





Returns of the nil borne 

Director of Agncul- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


tnde of tho Central 

turo and Industries, 





Piovinces and Bei ir 

Ceiitial Piovinces 





Retuins of tho nil md 

Chief Collcctoi of 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


river-borne tnde of Sind, 
and Biitish Baluchistan 

Customs in Sind 




Quaitoily (Inland 




Ditto 


Ti ide of India ) ■ 

Returns of the rail and 

Direcloi of Land 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

river-borne trade of the 

Records, Punjab 





Punjab 

- 




Returns of tho nil and 

Diieotor of Land 

iBtto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


iivor-borno trade of tho 

Recoids and Agii 





United Fiownces of Agra 

culture, United Pro 





and Oudh 

Vinces 





Roturns of the rail and 

Director of Agiicul- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


rivei borne trade of 

tore, Bihai and 



- 


Bihai and Onssa 

Onssa 





Returns of tho rail and 

Director of Land 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


nver-boino tiade of 

Records and Agri 





Assam 

cultiiie, Assam 





Returns of the rail and 

Bengal Section of tins 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


river-borne trade of 
Bengal 

1 

Department 





< 


/ 


Mr G Ftndlai/ 808 

'htrras, ^ 


Calcutta 


SECTION h—contd 


Inland Tevde of India — eontd 


Namo of 
pablication 

Names of leturna 

Fiom whom leceivcd 

Dote on which 
the returns 
should reach 
this office 

Date on which 
lomindeis aio to 
be issued 

Date on which 
volume or 
statement u to 
ho pubhshed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

Eotuin showing imports 
into Esjputana and 
Cenlial India fiom othei 
Native States 

Deputy Auditor, B 

B & C I Ry 

AYithin si\ weeks 
aftei the close of 
the quaitei to 
which it relates 

Foui weeks offer 
the close of the 
quaiter touhioh 
the return 

lelates 

Foui months and a 
half after the 
close of the 
quaitei to which 
the leturns relate 


Ditto 

Auditor of Accounts, 
J B Ry 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Chief Auditor, B I 
By 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 1 

Chief Auditor, B N 
By 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Quarterly (Inland- 
Trade of India) 
— conid 

Return shelving imports 
into Eo 3 putana and 

Central India and 

Nizams lenitory fiom 
othei Native States 

Chief Auditor, G I 

P By 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Return showing imports 
into Rajputana and 
Ccntial India and Kash 
mir from other Native 
States 

Chief Examiner of 
Accounts, N ly By 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Return showing imports 
into Ninm’s Teuitory 
fiom othei Native States 

Chief Accountant and 
Auditor, His High 
ness the Nizam’s 
Gtd Rys 

Ditto 

Ditto , 

Ditto 


Return showing impoits 
into Nizam’s Teuitory 
and Mysore fiom othei 
Native States 

Chief Auditor, ard 
AccouutnnI, MAS 
M I.y 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Return showing imports 
into Mysore from other 
Native States 

Coinptrollei Public 
Works and Railway 
B 1 anch,_Bangaloi e 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Annual (Inland 

1 rade of India) 

Return showing the trade 
of the Madras port (Poit 
St Geoige) hy rail 

Bcaid of Revenue, 
Midras 

In July each 
yeai 

lEth June each 
year 

Slst October each 
yeai - 


Calontta 
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Shrrof, 


\ 


SECTION 6 


Name of 
publuation 


1 


jronthly Frontier 
Trade Accounts 
of Bengal 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Eeport on the 
Frontier Trade of 
Bengal (annual) 


Monthly elate 
nienta of trafBo 
imported into 
or exported 
from S Calcutta 
in certain prin- 
cipal staples 


Quarterly A(ioounta-{ 
of Trade carried 
by Bail nai 
Elver in Bengal 
(not puhhshad 
but the staiistics 
are kept in 
manuscnpt) - 


Statistics op Tbade op Bevgai. 


Names of returns 

Fiom whom received 

Data on which 
the returns 
should reach 
this office 

Date on which 
reminders are 
to be issued 

3 

3 - 

4 

6 

Frontier trade, Bengal 




Frontier tiade leturns and 
statement of value lates 
in the district of 
Darjeeling 

Frontier trade returns in 
the distuot of Jalpaignn 
Frontiei tiade retains at 
legisteiing stations 

(Chema and Gangtok) 

The annual figuies aia 
compiled fiom the 
monthly returns 

Schedules showing the 
import and export duties 
levied by the Nepal 
Daibar on goods crossing 
tbo Nepal Fiontier 

Deputy Commissioner 
of Darjoehng 

Deputy Commissioner 
of Jalpaiguri 

Political Officei in 
Sikkim 

Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, 
Government of India 

On the 10th of 
the month 

following that 
to which they 
relate 

Ditto 

Ditto 

No fixed data 
(reported every 
fourth year) 

On the 1st of the 
month follow- 
ing that to 
which they 

relate 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bail and, Btvei -lorne 
trade 




Shamer-borae 




Eatums of trade of the 
Calcutta block in princi- 
pal articles carried wholly 
by steamers 

Eeturns of trade of the 
Calcutta block in princi- 
pal aiticlos oaitied partly 
by lail and partly by 
steamers 

•N 

Managing Agents, 

■ I G N andE 
Co and E S N 
Co 

Within five weeks 
after the close 
of the month to 
which they 

relate 

Two weeks after 
the close of the 
month to which 
they relate 

Statements showing the 
goods traffic at various 
steamer stations of the 
C S N Co m conuec 
tion with Calcutta 

Managing Agents, 
C S N Co 

No fixed date 
Generally re- 
ceived within 
three weeks 

after the close 
of the month 
to which they 
lelate 

Ditto 

Eeturns of trade between 
the internal blocks of 
Bengal and Assam 

oairied by stoameis 
of the difieient seivioes 
other th in the Oanges 
despatch seivioe 

Returns of traffic between 
the Bengal blocks and 
blocks of the United 
Piovinces and Assam 
carried by steamers of 
the Ganges despatch 
service 

Managing Agents, 
I G N and E and 
ESN Cos 

Managing Agents, 

I G N and E Co 
' 

Within 6 weeks 
aftei the close 
of tl e quaiter 
to which they 
relate 

Pitto 

Two weeks aftei 
the close of the 
quartei to which 
the letuim 

1 elate 

Ditto 

Eetuins of hade between 
the Calcutta block and 
other blocks in Bengal 
and Bihai and Onssa 
earned by steamers 

Managing Agents, 
I G N and E and 
K S N Cos 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Statements showing the 
tiade exported to a river 
station in Bengnl fiom 
the stations of the Assam 
Bengal Eailway by stea- 
mer services othei than 
the Ganges despatch 
service 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Date on whioh 
volume or 
statement is to bo 
published or 
submitted m 
manuscript, 


6 


Within one month 
after the end of 
the period to 
which the figures 
relate 


1st July each year 


Ditto 


Within seven weeks 
liter the end of 
the period to 
which the figures 
relate 




Wilhm three 
months after 
. the end, of the 
quarter to which 
the figures 
relate 



Calcutta 
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SECTION i 6 —coiitd 
Statistics op Tkade of Bengal — coiitd 


Name of 
publication 

t 

Names of letuins 

Piom whom leoeived 

Date on which 
the letuins 
should leach 
this office 

Date on which 
reminders are 
to be issued 

Data on which 
volume 01 
statement is to bo 
published or 
submitted in 
manuscript 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


Bail and Btvei hoi ne 
h ade — contd 

1 







Steamer-boine — contd 






Quarteily Accounts 
of tilde earned 
by Bail and 
Eivei in Bengal 
(not published 

but kept in 

manusoiipt) 

t 

Statements of ti affle expui t 
ed to a rivei station 
fioni the stations ot the 
Assam Bengal and Dibru 
Sadiya Bailmays by the 
steameis of the Ganges 
despatch aeivice tran- 
shipped at Chandpur and 
Gauhati 

Managing Agents, 

I G N and B Co 

"Within 5 weeks 
after the dose 
of the quartet 
to which they 

1 elate 

Two weeks after 
the close of the 
quarter to which 
they relate 

Within thice months 
after the end of 
the quaitei to 
which the figures 
lelate 


Boat home 






-r 

1 

Returns of tiade of the 
Calcutta block legistered 
at the inland vessels 
whaives 

Yic 0 0 h a 1 1 in a n, 
Calcutta Poit Com- 
luissioneis 

Within one week 
aftei the close 
of the month 
to which they 
relate 

On the 1st of the 
month follow- 
ing that to 
which they 

1 elate 

1 



Beturns of trade of the 
Calcutta block registered 
in the Cuoular and 
Kiistopui Canals and 
Tolly’s Nulla 

Assistant Engineer, 
Calcutta Canals Sub- 
Division 

Within 16 days 
aftei the close 
of the month 
to which they 
relate 

Ditto 


) 

Monthly state- 

ments of tiaflao 
impoited into or 
exported fiom 
Cakutta in cer ■ 
tarn piincipal 
articles 

I 

I 1 

II 

Statement of export trade 
by boat and cart in 
Kerosene oil flora Budge 
Budge to places other 
than Calcutta 

Statement slowing the 
quantities of salt dis 
chaiged from vessels in 
the stream into countvy 
boats for export to places 
outside the Calcutta 
block 

Vice Chairman, Cal- 
cutta Port Commis 
sioners 

Collector of Customs, 
Calcutta 

Generally leceived 
within 4 weel s 
after the close 
of the month 
to which it 
lolates 

j 

Within 4 weeks 
after the close 
of the month to 
which it relates 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Within seven 

weeks after the 
■ end of the 
period to which 
the figures 

lelate 


Eegisters containing the 
paiticulais of daily tiaiBo 
by boats entering and 
leaving the Kidderpoie 
Docks 

Dock Master, Kiddei 
pore Docks 

Within one '^eek 
aftei the close 
of eveiy month 

Ditto 



Quarterly Accounts 
of bade earned b\ 
lail and ri\ei in 
Bengal (not 

pubUshed) 

fietuins showing the boat 
tiaffic registered at 
Dhubri and Bhaiiub 
Bazai 

1 

Director of Land 
Becords and Agri- 
culture, Assam, and 
the Collector of 
Mymensingh 

No fixed datp 

Just after the 
close of the 
quarter to 

which they 

rekite 

! 

i. 

Within three mouths 
after the end of 
the quarter to 
which the figures 
relate 


Calcutta 
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SECTION 6—coiitd 


Statistics op Trade op Bengal— 



- 



\ 


Name of 
publication 

Names of itturns 

Prom whom received 

Date on which 
the letums 
should reach ^ 
this office 

Date on which 
eminders aie to be 
issued 

Date on which the 
volume or 
statement is to bo 
published 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Fail and Steer hot ne 
it ail — contd 






Road-bomo 





' 

Annual at itcmonts 
of tinfSo import- 
ed into or ox ■ 
ported from 

Calcutta by ill 
routea 

Compiled from tho rolurns 
of trade of the Calcutta 
block registered at the 
load stations n tbo 2i 

P irganas 

Compiled from the icluina 
of tiado of tbo Calcutta 
block legistered at tbo 
road stations m ITownb 

District Engineer, 24 
Paii,anas 

llagistrata, Howiab 



1 

1 

i 1st Ootobci each 

1 yeai 

J 


Sea borne 





Annual Report on 
Iho trado earned 
byrail and river 
lu Bengal 

Statomont of sea boiiio 
Irado of Calcutta, foicigii 
aud coastwise 

Collcctoi of Customs, 
Caloutf 1 

First of August 
each yoai 

On tho 15th 
June each yc ii 

Ditto 

1 


Kail borne 





r 

Returns of import as 
well as export trado of 
tbo Calcutta block in 
ptmcipil articles earned 
over — 

E I By 

Chief Auditor, E I 
Ry 


1 


t 

Ilontbly atato- 

ments of trafSo 
imported into or 
exported from 
CaWtta in cor-- 
lain principal 
articles 

E B Rj 

B N Ry 

D S Ry 

Rctuins of export tiado 
only of the Calcutta 
block carried over — 

A B. By 

B A N tv Ry 

Examiner of Accounts, 
E B Ry ' 

Chief Auditoi, B N 
Ry 

Chief Accountant, 
Assam Railways and 
Trading Co , Ltd 

Chief Auditoi, A B ! 
Ry 

Chief Auditoi, B AN 
W Ry 

■Within five 

weeks aftoi 
■ the close of 
the month to 
which they 
relato 

Two weeks after 
tho close of tho 
month to which 
they 1 elate 

Within seven weeks 
aftei the end of 
the period to 
which tho figures 
relate 

- 

B P Ry 

Auditoi, B P Rj 





0 A R Ry 

Examiner of Accounts, 
0 A R Rj 





N W Ry 

Examiner of Accounts, 
N W By 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


G I P By (I M' Sec ) 

Chief Auditoi, G I 
P By 





R K Ry 

Auditoi of Accounts, 

R K Ry 




] 

Railways in Southern 
^ India 

Government Examinei 
of Accounts, B B 
AC r By. 

1 

✓ 

J 






812 
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SECTION Q—contd 

SiATiSTics OF Trade of Bengal— 








Name of 
publiration 

Names of lolurns 

Prom whom lecoivcd 

Date on which 
tho leturni 
should reach 
this office. 

Date on wnieh 
lemindois are to b 
issued 

Date on which tho 
volnmo or 
statement is to bo 
published 

1 

- 2 

3 

y 

6 

6 


Sail and Stvei lorne 
trade — oontd 



- 



Eail-borno— canid 






Returns showing the 
export tiado of Bengal 
earned over — 

E I Ey 

Cmof Auditor , E I 
Ry 

-v 




K B Ry 

Examiner of Accounts, 
B B Ry 

' 




B N Ey 

Chief jduditor, B N 
Ry 





A B Ry 

G I P Ej (1 M 
Sec ) 

0 A E Ey 

Chief Auditor, A B 
Ry 

Chief Aiiditoi, Q I 

P Ry 

Examiner of Accounts, 
0 A R Ry 

}''\Vithm SIX 

weeks after 
tho close of 
tho quarter 
to which they 
relate 

Two weeks after 
the close of tho 
quarter to which 
they relate 

Within three months 
after tho end of 
tho quarter to 
which tho figuics 
lolato 


B A N W Ry 

Chief Auditor. B A 
N-W Ry 



- 


N W Rj 

B B A C I Ry 1 

G I P Ry 

M AS M Ry 1 

S I Ey r 

J B Ry 1 

Nizam s G Ry J 

Examiner of Accounts, 
N W Ry 

Government Exa 

minor of Accounts, 

1 B B & C I Ry 

Within 69 days 
after tho close 
of tho quarter 

Throe weeks after 
tho close of tho 
quartoi 


Quarteily Ac ■ 

coants of trade 
carried bv rail 
and river in 
Bengal (not 

published) 

E & K Ry 

D S Ry 

Returns showing tho 
impoit and tho internal 
trade of Bengal earned 
over — 

E I Ey 

E B Ry 

B N Ry 

Aaditoi of Accounts, 
RAN Ry v 

Chief Accountant, 
Assam Rys and 
Trading Coy 

Chief Auditor, E I 
Ey 

Examiner of Accounts, 
E B Ry 

Chief Auditor, B N 
Ey 

Within SIX 

■ weeks aftei 
tho close of 
tho quarter 
to which they 
relate 

Two weeks aftti 
tho oloso of tho 
quaitoi 

AVithin thiee 

months after the 
end of tho quarter 
to which tho 
figures relate 


B P Ry 

Vuditoi, B P Ry 





A B R3 

Chief Auditor, A B 

Ey 

1 



1 

1 

Eetnins of value lates of 
artiohs enteiing into tho 
rail borne trade 

Commissioner of ' 

Police, Calcutta 

Collcetoi of Burdwan 

1 





„ Dacca 

„ Piibna , 

>1 Chitta- 

gong 

Within 16 days 
after the 

close of tho 
quarter 

One week aftoi 
tho close of the 
quarter 

Ditto 



>, Customs, 

Calcutta 

V 


- 



Calcutta 
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SECTION 6 — coni^ 

Statistics ou Trade op Bljigal— cokW 


Nome of 
publication 


Quarterly Accounts 
of trjido earned 
by rail and nver-{ 
m Bengal (not ' 
published 


Annnal 


Annual Goport on 
tho trade earned 
by rail and nver'{ 
in Bengiil 


Names of returns 


JBath and Stver home 
iracfe—oonold 


Bail borne — cancld 


Eoturns showing tho value 
rates of articles from all 
Provincial Officers 


Returns showing tho 
statistics of trade in 
Government treasure 
and opium carried between! 
Bengal and Assam 


Statistics of tho Quantities 
of saltpetre imported 
into and expotlod from 
Calcutta hy sea dunng 
each official ycai 


Gobi of manufacturing 
opium 


Gust of manufacturing 
Bhang and Chaias 


Cost of mauufaclunn^ 
Ganja 


Piguies of fiado m Ganja, 
Bhang and Oharas in 
Bengal 


From whom leceived 


Director of liaiid 
Records and Agii 
culture, Assam 
Du'ootoi of Agri- 
culture, Bihar and 
Orissa 

Director of Land 
Records and Agii- 
culture. United 
Provinces 
Director of Land 
Records, Punjab 
Director of Agncul- 
turo and Industries, 
Central Provinces 
Ohiof. Collector of 
Customs in Sind 
Government Ex- 
aminer of Accounts, 
B B and C I Ry 
Secretary to tho Com 
missionor of 

Revenue Settle- 
ments, Survey, Land 
Records and Agti- 
oulturo, Madras 

Duector of Land 
Records and Agn 
culture, Assam 


CoUeotor of Customs, 
Calcutta 


Seorotaiy, Boaid of 
Revenue, United 
PioviDi.es 


Seoiotaiy, Boaid of 
Revenue, Bihai and 
and OiiBsa 

Secretary, Govern 
mont of Bengal, 
Financial Depart- 
ment 


Comaissionei 
Excise and 
BengaL 


of 

Sa’t, 


ti* Date on 
which the 
returns should 
teach this 
office 


Ten weehs 
after tho 
y close of tho 
quaitcr 


Date on which 
lemiiiders aid 
to be issued 


Date on which 
volume 01 
statement is 
to be published 


[Eight weeks aftei 
the expuy of 
the quaiter to 
whieh the 
icturns relate 


No date fired but 
generally are 
caivcd within mx 
weeks iftoi the 
quaiter to which 
the statistics 
relate 


No date fixed 
but generally 
received in the 
mouth of April 


No date fixed 
but generally 
received by 
the 1st week 
of J inuaiy 
each ye u 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Two weeks after 
tho close of the 
quarter to 

which tho 

figures lelatc 


On Ist Maich 
each year 


Reminder 
geneially 
Issues m tho 
second week of 
December 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


1st October each 
jeai 


Within thieo months 
after tho end of 
the quarter to 
which the figures 
relate 


The figures aie 

supplied to tlio 

Commissi oriei, 
Noitheiu India 
Salt Revenue 


Required for 
calouHting the 
value rate foi 
the head “ In- 
toxicating 
Diage (other 
than Opium )” 


Vtndlay 



Zfr G Fmdlay Sit 
Shrras 


I 
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SECTION t)~- conoid 

/ 

Statistics of Tbade of Bengai. — concld 


Dales on vihxch the various leturns requited for comjitlaiton of the Btatisiics of Trade of Calcutta carried 
rati and mei are due to this office for puhltcation in the Indian Trade Journal 


Name of 
publication 

Names of returns 

From whom receivod 

Hate on 
which the 
returns should 
roach this 
office 

Date on which 
reminders are 
to bo issued 

Date on which 
volume or 
statement IS 
to bo published 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

f ^ 

6 



Boat borno trade 

Statements of Jute and 
Nice impoited into 

Calcutta and of des- 
patches of sugar from 
Calcutta registered at the 
inland vessels wharves 

Snporintendent, 
Inland Vessels 

Wharves, Calcutta 

On Tuesday 

following 
tho week to 
which they 

relate 

- 

1 



Statement of imports of 
Jute and Rice and of 
despatches of sugai legis 
tered at the various 
Calcutta canal stations 

Supervisor, Calcutta 
Canals 

Ditto 

If the statistics 
do not leach in 
tiino they aio 
included in tho 
next week 




Boad borne trade 







Statement showing im 
ports of Jute and Rice 
and despatches of sugar 
registered at the various 
road stations in the Dis 
tncts of Howrah and 24 
Farg mas 

Magistiates, Howrah 
and 24 Farganas 

Ditto 


Eiery Friday in 
}■ tho Indian 

Trade Journal 



Bail borne trade 


- 





Statements showing the 
arrivals of produce and 
miner ils at Calcutta by 
JEast Indian Railway and 
tho despatches of piece 
goods and sugar from 
Calcutta 

General Traffic 
Manage 1 , East 
Indian Railway 

Ditto 





Stitomonts showing tho 
amvals of produce and 
mineinls at Calcutta by 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 
and the despatobes of 
piece goods and sugir 
from Calcutta 

Superintendent of 

Goods, Bengal 
Nagpur Railway 

Ditto 


} 



Statonioiits shoning prin 
cipal commodities arm ed 
into Calcutta bj Eastern 
Bengal Railway and also 
tho despatches of piece 
goods and sugar from 
Calcutta 

Tiaffio Manager, 

E istern Bcng il 

Railway 

Ditto 





Calcutta 
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^ SECTION 7 

Sea-bor>,e Trade (Eoucrax) akd CoASTisa Trade of Biutisu India. 


Kama of pubhca 
tion 


Montlily Cuslouw 
IJcVoniii, Blalo- 
nuut 


Ditto 


Parlioul iri of rLturna 


Prom whour roccivcd 


&‘atomcnt of gross taa and land 
Otisloiiis rovoiiu# 

(fii thoiuauds of rupica ) 


Ditto 


Figure » of oici a duly collected 
woun cotton goods 


Data on 
wluoh tho 
arotiims slrould 
roach this 
olBce 


Data on which 
reminders 
‘aro to bo issued 


Kocoivcd by wiro j Uh of tho month 
from tho Collectors) following that to 


whii-U tho figures 
rolato 


By tho second ot 
tho month follow- 
Wq that to which 
tho figuiei nlatt 


Data on which 
volume or 
statement is 
to he 
published 


•'■aS.-ent of t,re t 
Cos' outs roveiiuj 


til and hud 


tl) 'Mo ithlv ae 
com U of '! 0 

Pfiio i Nu- 
homc t rt-1, 

aoi na.i^i 
tioii of 

Br.l'd I ' a ■ 

tgjMoiUh t« 
iitw of th> 
Seibofiio 
tr.de of ISn- 
tah Iiid.a 


(,ln mriei up to tho unit figiiri ) 


Ko It) 3— Imt'Orii— Foreign InJe 

Xo 11— Its mKr<a „ 

Vo 12 — BipiJits „ 

j So I j— D 1')— IiiisKirt.1 

I li'a Itl— Dut)— Dsi-otU 

j So IS — Bo dod Wircho uo aicouiit 

V 10 f Inipi ri* and hijh tla of 
111 » 1 Irwiure Fuiiigii 

j - i’ndi 

I No do 1— Sailing Ttisi's — Biilorcd 

I So 2 — „ — CleiroJ 

So Jo 3— hteanuri— Fiitorcd 
So 25 1— ,, — C!e,itcd . 


Morthly retornfl of tho trade and 
iiaii-atioii of Adtn 


of Customs, Bom 
bay, Siud, 

Moilraa, Burma, 
and Batisoro, and 
hi letter from 
the CoUeclor of 
CustouH, Calcutta 


Iticoiacd by wire 
from the l epiity 
Coaimmio n 0 rs, 
Delhi and Lihoro, 
tl 0 P xtra Vsiist- 
ant Coiinmssioni.r, 
lymir iind Mcr 
ivara, tho Goivrn 
tiKiitof the Butted, 
I’roMncis, the 
Ca<tomsnuthonti,| 
Central Froriiic<.< ' 


b rum tho Colleolors t 111 the iniddh of 
of Customs of tho I (he innutli follow* 
maritime pro in., tint to which 
lit Cel 1 tho returns relate 


Sea lomo tradu 
and iiivigatioii 
accounts for tho 
calendar year 


Tbcao accounts aro compiled from 
tilt Monthly Accounts of tho 
Foreign St i horim Trade 


[•Colltotors of Cua- 
tonis of the 
tcitral min- 
timo prormces 


Trade 

AJtii 


Ko„i3lrir, 


By (ho stcond 
Moel of the 

moil'll follow ing 
that to which 
the rttunis 

rilito 


Ditto 


6th of tho 
month fol 
lowing that 
to which 
tho 6gurea 
relate 


ij 


25*h of tho 
month follow- 
in., tint to 
which tho 
returns lo- 
late 


Published with 
(2) Monthly 
Koviow of 
tho Sea home 
Trade 


6th Febtuiry 




/ 



Calcutta 


8lG 

SECTION n-conti 

' Sea-bornl. Trade (Forlion) vnd Coastivo Trade or British India— conW 


Niimo of 
publication 

Particulars of rctiuna 

From whom ncoivcc 

Data on 
which tho 
returns should 
reach this 
office 

Date on which 
reminders 
ore to bo issued 



Date on which 
volume or 

atalementu 

to ha 

pubhihed. 

1 

2 

3 

d 

6 

0 

Annual Boviom 
of tlio trade of 
India 

Compiled from the monthly ao 
counts for ^laich and the annual 
abstracts and kdgars Prices, 
wages, freights, inland trade, 
frontier trade, etc , compiled 
in the rospcctiie sections 



- 


Animal Sta^onicii 
of tlio Foroi'rn 
Soa-borno tiado 
of British Indn 
Volume I 

: Monthly loturns Nos 10 3, 11, 12, 
19 and 19 A noted against the 
monthly accounts are compiled into 
, Annual Abstriots and led* ors for 
this voluino and also annual return 
No 10-1 (Freo Imports of 
Foreign Merchandise) 

Collectors of Cus- 
toms of tho 
mnritimo pro- 

vinces 

Rotom No 10-1 is 
duo on or beforo 
tlio 3]st Moy of 
oach )car 

<• 

30th Seplem 
her 


In addition to tho monthly returns 
noted ai^ainst Volumo I, monthly 
returns Nos Id-Duty at oach port, 
15 Duty mports, Ib-Duly exports, 
17 Itefunds and Drawbaclts, 18- 
Bondod warohouso account, 18-1- 
Priiicipal articles of imported 
morohandiao allowed free of 
duty, 21 and 21-1-Sailing and 
steam vessels built and first regis 
terod at each port and 26-1 to 
25 1-Shipping returns are 

compiled into Annual Abstracts 
foi this volume 


\ 




Tho following sped il animal returns 
aro also required for this 
volume — 






(a) Statement showing tho total 
value of imports and exports of 
morchandiso and treasure at each 
port during tho oflioial year 

r 

By tho middlo of 
Juno 

By the middle 
of April 

•> 

Annual State 
mont of the 
Foreign Sea ■ 
homo tilde of 
Biitish India, 

A olunio II 

(61 Statomoiit showing tho number 
and tonnage of shipping entered 
md cleared at each poit during 
the official year 

(e) Statement showing tho total 
value of tilde (piivato morohin- 
diso) with each foreign countiy 

(d) i\dvanto proof of the abstract 
tobies relating to tho Foreign Sei 
borne tiado of tho chief ports of 
tho several maritime provinces 

■ Collectors of ■( 
Customs of 
tho iniuiiime 
proviiieCa 

Ditto 

By the middle of 
August 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto , 

Ditto 

■20 th Novem- 
ber 


(cl Itoturn of tho tiado of tho 
French Posscssiuns in India 

rioiich Govoniniont 
at Poiidiehoiry 


By the bogin- 
mng of Sep- 
tember 



(/) Return of tho trade of tho 
Portuguese Possessions in India 

Portugucso Qovorn- 
mont at Goa 

• 

Ditto 


. 

(?) Printed tablss of tho trade and 
navigation of Aden 

Govornmoiit of 

Bombay 

First week of Octo- 
bci 

Beginning of 
September 


Stitistical tables 
showing the 

estiraawd value 
of the imports 
and exports into 
and from India, 
at the pneos 
pioi ailing in 
1899 1900 to 
1901-02 and m 

These tables aie compiled from the 
annual abstracts and lodgeis 


— 



the year previous 
to the year unoer 
report 
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SECTION 7-coii((I 


Sla-bornl Tiiadf (Foiiligv) \nd Coasting Trade or Bruisii India— 


Namo of publica 
tion 

Particulars of returns 

•■rom whom received 

Dato on which the 
returns slmnld rcicb 
this ofhcc 

Dato on wliioli 
reminders arc 
to bo issccd 

Date on 
volume or 
staleinoat i 
to be 

pabluLcd. 

1 


3 

1 

5 


6 


(1) Jlonthlj statement shottin,j 
the irpoit of rice from 
Bangkok 

Ills Britannio 

Majesty’s Consul, 
B in^jkok 

No fixed date 





(fl) Qiiarlerli stafoinont of the 
exports of Paliuira fibre 
from the 11 idray Presi- 
dency 

ColKctor of Cus 
toms, Madras 

Ditto, 





(C) Annuil statement ahoiviiif, 
the expoits of tofri.c from 
Traauntore 

Boaid of Bevenuc, 
M a lias 






Weolly Trade movenentt 






(1) Weakly not) 
on iho Imports 
and Uiports of 
Wheat, Jute, 
and Cotton at 
the Chief port,) 

Statement showin? (0 the impoi U 
into Cahaitta liy sea of fonioii 
twist and y irn, pitce-{,oods (grey , 
whiu, (tlar), koro'OiK, oil, and 
Sug ii and 

(t») the iiports fiomCikuttabi sea 
of Indian ‘wi-t and yarn, ante, 
raw gunny baga, gunny cloth, 
linseed, ripe and mnstud seed, 
nei, t<.a, wheat, sUgar by tci 
and ooastwiac 

■ Collector of Cus- 
toms, C ilcutta 

Oft Tucsd ly follow- 
ing ilio week to 
which they relate 



(l)On 4 
s 0 0 0 n c 
Mon day 
f 0 llowm; 
t! 0 wcsl 
to which 
tbo figurei 
relate 

(2) Statement of 
the weekly 

trade mov c- 

meuts published 
in the Indian 
Trade Journal 

Statement ahoeung (f) the imports 
into Bomb ly b\ st a, of foreign tavist 
and yarn, pn.ee goods (urey, 

white, otlici) raw cotton, lin- 
seed, npi and niustird seed, 

wheat, Ueroseno oil, and sugar and 

(j«) the exports from Bombay by aoa 
of I idian twist and yam, cotton 

8 cd linsiod, ripe aid mu tnrd 
81 cd, net, wilt it, and despatches 
of Indian and foieign piicc-,.oodu 
by rail and of su,, ir by Bombay, 

B iioda and Contiul India Bailway 

Received by wire 
- horn tl o Collcc 
tor of Customs, 
Bombay 

1 

J 

Ditto 



(2) On Fri' 
day fol- 
lowing Ihi 
W eok to 
which thi 
figures to- 
late 


Statement showing it) the imports 
into laaracbi by sea of piece goods 
(giey, white other), raw 

cotton and wheat by nil, lin- 
seed, rapo and mustard seed by 
rail ind river, 1 croseuo oil, and 
Sugar by sea, aud 

(it) tbo exports from Karaobi by sea 
of linsoi d, npo and mustard seed, 
wheat, rice, and sugar, by rail 

1 

1 

PccoiTcd by wire 
flam tbo Chiof 
}• Collector of 

Customs m 

Sind, Ivaraclii 

Ditto 

I 




Statement showing (i) tno impoits 
into Madras by sea of foreign twist 
and yam, piece uoods („roy, 
white, otloi), sugar, aud koiosono 
oil and 

(ii) the exports from Madias by sea 
of Indian twist and v un, rice , 
and ])ii CO goods (Indian and 
foreign) by rail 

Received by wire 
fioin the Col 
• lector of 

t' u 8 t 0 in s. 
Madias 

] 

Ditto 


• 
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SECTION 1-concld 
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Sea-bornl Tkabe (Eobeign) and CoAsriNG Trade of British India— 


y 

lame of publica- 
tion 

/ 

Partioulais of letarns I 

i'lom whom reocii ed 

Date on winch the 
returns should 
reach this oHiol 

I 

Date on which 
reminders aie 
to be issued 

late on which 
i olume 01 
statement is 
to he 

published 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1) and (2) on tho 
pieceding page 

Weekly Irade movemenls—oontd 

Statement shelving (t) the imports 
into Rangoon by sea of piece s,ood3 
(grey, whito, otbei) , and sugai 
(u) The exports from Rangoon by 
sea of noe , and kerosene oil from 
Burma 

Exports by sea of 3 ute, tea, and 
nee 

- 

'I Received by wiio 

1 1 from the Chief 
Collector of 

Customs, 

Buima 

Received by wiio 
from the Collcotoi 
of Customs, Chit- 
tagong 

On 1 uesday follow- 
ing the week to 
which they lelate 

Ditto 


'I 

1 (1) and (3) 

on the 
^ preceding 
page 


SECTION 8 

ERONTIBR IIND TRADE OP BRITISH InDII 


Name of publioa 
tion 

Partioulais of letums F 

'lom whom iccoived 

Date on which j 

returns are due 

Di 

Date on which 
lemindors are i 

to be issued 

ite on which 
volume or 
state me lit is 
to be 
published 

1 

L 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


r 

RetuiTis of trade acioss the frontier 
of Sind and British Baluchistan 

Chief Collector of 
Customa in Sind 

Within one month 1 
nfter the close of ] 
the month to 
which they relate 

j 

i 



Betorns of trade acioss tho frontier 
of tho North-West Frontier Pio 
Vince 

/ 

Revenno Com mis 
sioner, Noith- 

West Eiontior 

Piovince 

Fifty fire days 




' 

Returns of trade across the frontier 
of Kashmir 

Residoat in Kash- 
mii 

Seven weeks j 



Monthly Ac- 
counts lelat 
mg to the 
trade by land- 
of British 

India with 

Eoieign ooun 

Retuins of trade across the frontier 
of the Punjab 

Retuins of trade across tho frontier 
of tho United Provinces 

Director of land 
Records, Punjab 

Director of Land 
Rccoids and Agn- 
oulture, United 
Provinces 

One month 

Forty days 


Three weeks 
after the 
• leceipt of 
tho last 
pioiinoul 
return 

tries 

1 

Returns of trade across the frontier 
of Bihar and Orissa 

Director of Agii 
culture, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Sis weeks 





Returns of trade across the fiontie: 
of Bengal 

Retains of trade across tho frontier 
of Assam 

r Bengal Section of 
this Department 

Diicttor of lant 
Records and Agii 
oultuce, Assam 

Ditto 

1 One month 





Returns of tiado across the fiontiei 
of Burma 

1 

; Commissioner oJ 
fcettlements anc 
Land Records 

Burma 

E Forty days 

1 

'9 




I 
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SECTION 9 

AanicuMUKAL Statistics 


Name of publicTtion and 
of lt^ parts md tables 


Yeai to which 
the C„uie3 
1 elate 


Souico (j e , return, state 
meat, etc ), from which 
statistics tile 
compiled 


Date on winch 
retuin oi state- 
ment should 
reach this 
office 


D ito nn which 
lemuiders aie 
to bo issued 


Date on whub 
volume or 
statement is 

13 to bo 

published 


(1) Forecasts of Crops 
— See separate list — Ap 
pendix III 

(2) Agiieultuial feta 
tistics of India- 
Volute e I, British 
Provinces— 

Table I, Aioa • 


Boveiiue oi 

„ II, Classification of Agucultural 

area year ending 

on different 

„ III, Area under crops dates in 

diffeient pro 

IV, Live stoch, etc viiioca be 

tween dlst 

„ V, Land Eevenue Much and 

30th Soptom 

„ VI, Transfers of land J her 


III, Area under crops 

IV, Live stoch, etc 

V, Land Eevenue 


(See separate list ) 


f(a) 1st Novem- 

ber / 

Eeturns lecoivcd fiom > Isb September 

i loviiicial authorities (i) 1st Docem- I 

her J 


(e) 31st Decern 
bar 

(d) Ist I ebiu- 
ary 


1st Not ember 


y 30th July 


Appendix A, Aierigo Quinquennial 
yield per acio of crops 

Appendix B, Changes in (As against tables 
boundiiics I— VI) 


1st July, eiery 16th May, oreiy 
fifth yeir fifth yeai 

Same as for 
tables 1— IV 


Explanatory Notes 

(3) Agricultural Sta- 
tistics of India— 
Volume II, Native 
States — 

Tables 


Asioiisod by Provincial 30th December 1st November 
authorities 


Bxplanatoiy Notes 


Eevenue or Agn 
cultural ye ii 
ending on diff- 
erent dates m 
different States 
between 31st 
hlarcb and 31st | 
October I 

Ditto 


Eotni ns icceived through Uithm six 1st January and T 
Political Officeis in months aftei IstApiil | 

Native States the close of the , i 

year ofiepoit 


f 30th October 


(4) Eeport on Tea Calendar 
Produotion— 


(6) Area and Yield oi 

Crops— 


As icvised by tho State loth March 
authorities 

Eetmns lecoived from loth April 
Proiincial authoiitics 
[Figuios regarding 
piioes ohiainod from 
Prices and Wages section, 
figures rivurding capital 
from Financial and 
Commeicial section, and 
trade figuies fiom Sea 
bc-ne and Land Tiade 
Sections ] 


IstJannaiy J 

Ist March 20th Jnne 


Year ending with Compiled fiom general 
I spiang lioivest meiiioianda on crops of 
which tho last is issued 
by tho middle of August 


Explanatory Notes 


As levised by Pioviiioial 30th May 
anthoiities 


)-30th July 


IH Apiil 


(6) Hal^monthly Cot- Half monthly 
ton Press Eeturns 


i*y i5».,„d39,i,£ 20d.„ 


provinoi.i authoiitiLS 
and Bombay Charabci 
of Commeice 


aftoi the close 
of tho half- 
month to which 
the return 
lelates 


each month (by j 
telegram) 


(fi) Fni DuimaanT^forUwlri toTv and*V?of"Bomh ^oorg, and Manpur 


after tho close 
of the half 
month to which 
the return 
relates 
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~~ SECTION 10 ” 


FlNlVCIAL AND COMMl nCIAD STATISTICS 


TTaiui, of publication 

Year to which 

Source fiom which 

Dato on 


which reti'i n or 


and of its parts and 

tho figures 

statistics aio 

statement should 


sections 

relate 

compiled 

icacli this 
office 

to be issued 

1 

2 

J 

t 

5 

Statistics of Biitish 





India 





Vol I.— Commercial 





1 Industiial Coiisua 


Raiioi-t of tho Consus of 





India 



r (a) Pact ones 

Caleadai year 

Proiiiicial I'actoiy rcpoits 

1st July 

16th May 

1 (i) Other Largo In 

Do 

lloluins furnished by local 

Ist luno ^ 

16th April 

V. dustries 


aulhoiitits 


3 Bianeries 

Do 

Ditto 

loth Ilaich , 

1st Fehiunry 

^ Cotton mills . 

Official 

Ditto 

loth Juno 

Ist May 

5 Jutoinilli 

Do 

i igiircs obtained from 

Do 

Do 



local authoiilies 1 



6 Paper mills 

Calendar 

Ditto 

lat April 

loth February 

7 Woollen nulls 

Do 

Ditto 

Do 

Do 

8 Jlinornl Production 

Do 

Pignros obt lined fioni 

30th Juno 

16th May 



Uiuctor, Geological Sur 

lop 



0 Coal mines 

Do 

iloprintod from tho Blue i 





Book rilating to Pro ' 
duction and Consumption 




— 

of Coal 111 India, issued 
soparattlj 




r 

(a) Returns and reports 

let July 

16th May 



f-mishcd by tho provin 
cial authorities 

- 


10. Joint StocL. Companies 

Pirtly official- 

(6) Piguics foi Poieign 

1 30tli April 

I 

15lb March 

and partly 

Tea Cuiiipanios, obtain* 



calendar 

cd from Indian Tci 
Its ociiitioii and Dnited 
Plantirs’ Association of 

1 



1 . 

Southern Indu 



11 Patonte and Designs j 

Calendar 

Notifications and Reports 

lat Juno 

Ist May . 


of Pitonts Otlico, and 
certain infoimiiion ob 






tauiid unofficially from 
that olfico m June 



12 Poreign Trade and 

Official 

Compiled from Soa homo 



Shipping 


Trade Accounts n Sec 
hoii 7 



13 Wreohs 

Calendar 

Figures obtained from 
Pol c Officer and Registrar 

16th Juno 

lat May 



of Wrecks, Calcutta 



14 ilorobandiao hlarks . 

Official 

Proaiucial Alaritiiiio liado 

August 



Keports received in Sec 



\ 


tion 7 



16 Post Office . 

Do 

Figures obtained from 

30th September 

Ist August 



Director Goucialof Posts 
and Telegraphs 



iC Telegraphs 

Do 

Ditto 

3 let August 

1st July 

17 railways . 

Do 

Railway Administration 

30th September 



Repoit and Finance and 
Revenue Accounts 


loth Febmaiy 




Consolidated statomint 

1st Apiil 

18 Irrigation . 

Do 

issued by tho Public 
AVoiIts Depailmont, Gov- 



ernment of India 





Provincial Inigation 

September 

• 



P.oports 




Date on 
which volume 
01 statement 
la to be pub 
lishtd 


6 


|^28th February 
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SECTIO'Jl 10 — could 


Financial and Cojimeuciad SaATisTics — contd 


NniiiB of publication 
and of its puts and 
sections 

Year to 'ahicli 
the figures 
relate 

bouioe statement, etc , 
from n Inch statistics are 
( compiled ■' 

Date on 

whioh letmn or 
statement •.Lould 
roach this 
office 

Date on ■which 
reminders are 
to bo issued 

Date on 
which volume 
or statement 

18 to ho pub 
hsbed. 

1 

2 

3 

I 

6 

e 

Statistics of B itish 
India — contd 

/ 





Tol II — financial 
JPari X 

1 Kevouuo and Expendi- 
ture 

Official year 

Finance and Bovciiue 
Ao'-ounts of the Goiom- 
ment of India 

1' nd of Moich 


1 

[ 

- 

2 Mint and Coinage 

Do 

Figuies obtained from 
Miut Masters 

30th May 

16 th April 


3 Paper Curienoy 

Do . 

Eetuins furnished by 
Controller of Curronoy 

15th December 

1 

Ist November 

i* 



(a) Finance and Itovenuo 
Accounts 

End of Maah 



4 Kegistered Debt 

Do 

(i) Kotunis furnished by 
IJank of Bengal and 
Controller of Curioiioy 

16th May 

let April 




[Returns of Loans aro also 
receiicd from India 
Office ] 

i 



5 Seonnties enfacod for 

payment of Interest 
in London 

6 Council Bills and 

Telegiapbio Trans- 
fers 

Calendar 

Official 

Rolums fttinished by Bank 
of Bengal 

Returns fuimshod by 
Controller of Cunenoj 
Comptrollei, India Tree 
suries, and Accountants 
Geiietal, Madras and 
Bombay 

16th January 

1 SOth Juno 

Ist January • 

i IBth May 


7 Ways and Means of ' 
Home Government 

Do 

■ 

1 

1 

k 

Homo Accounts of the 
Government of India 
(Account No 8) 

Account (fimli of the Re 
ceipta and Disbursements 
of the tlonie Iteasuiy of 
^ the Government of India 
(received from Finance 
Depaitmont) 

July 

Novombor 


■16 th July 

8 Prices of Gold and 
Silver and Bates of 
Exchange 

'"i 

Eaitly calendar 
and partly 
official 

J 

(a) Figures obtained fiom 
Controllei of Cunonoy 
(t) Prices Curient returns 
uf Chambeis of Com- 
merce 

(c) Bank of England rates 
of discount takon from 
, Daniels’ Magazine 

December 

■ 

1 

J 


9 Military Services , 

Official . < 

Financo and Bovonue Ac 
counts 

End of March 



10 Post Office Savings 
Sank 

Do 

Figiuea obtained fiom 
Director Geneial of Posts 
and Telegraphs 

SOth Soptombei 

15th August 

_ 

11 Banka 

Calendar . 

Repiintcd fiom the Blue 
Book relating to Banks 
in Indisi issued separate- 
ly 




13 Co operative Sooieties 

r 

Official 

Reports published hy pro- 
vincial authoiitios 
Consolidated statement 
issued by Bevonuo and 
Agricultiiie Department 

Ist October 

Ist December , 

16th November 


IS Life Assorance , 

Do 

Report published by tho 
Actuary to the Govern- 
ment of India 

August . . 

* « 



Calcutta I 
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SECTION lQ~co7itd 

Financial and Coicmeroiad Statistics— cow/i 


Nama of publication 
and of its parts and 
sections 


Statistics of British 
India — concld 

Vol II, — financial contd 
TaHII 

1 Land Bel onue 

2 Forests 

3 Opium 


4 Salt 


6 Stamps 


Year to which 
the figures 
relate 


Official year 


Do 


Partly official 

and partly 

calendar 


Ditto 


. Official 


6 Excise 

7. Provmoial Bates 
" « 
8 Customs Berenue 


9 Income Tax 


10 Tributes from Native 

States 

11 Interest Eeoeipts 


Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 


Do 

Do 


Source from which 
statistics are 
compiled 


Finance and Bevenne Ac- 
counts 

Annual Bepoit of Inspect- 
or General, Forests 

Fignres obtained from 
local authoiities and from 
British Consuls at Tamsai| 
and Bangkok, and a 
statement relating to 
opium weighments, etc , 
obtained from Finance 
Depaitment 

[Figures are also taken 
fiom hinanco and Be 
venue Accounts, Straits 
Settlements returns kept 
up in tho Finance Depart 
went, China Trade 
Bepoit, and Sea borne 
trade accounts j 

(a) Boturns of production 
fninishcd by local autlioi 
ities 

(J) Figures of consump 
tion, etc , obtained 
fiom local anthon'ies 

(a) Boturns famished by 
provincial authorities 

(i) Ceitain information 
obtained from tlie 
Comptioller, India 
Treasuries 

(a) Boturns and reports 
fuinished by provin 
cial authorities 

(i) Certain figures of duty 
obtained from pro 
vinoial authorities 

Finance and Bevonuo Ac- 
counts 

Compiled partly fiom 
Sea-borne Trade Accounts 
in Section 7 and partly 
from Tariff Sebeduh s 

(а) Figures obtained fiom 

A 3 mer, Coorg, and 
Bangalore 

(б) Eeturns furmsbed by 

provmoial authoiities 
and the Coinptrolki, 
India Tretsuries, 
Director General, 
Posts & Telegranha 
and Jlilitaiy Accoun 
taut General 

Finance and Bevonuo 
Accounts 

Finance and Eovenuo Ao 
counts. 


Date ou 
winch return or 
statement should 
reach this 
office 

Date on which 
reminders are 
to be issued 

Date on 
which volume 
or statement 

IS to be 
published 

4 

6 

6 

End of llaioh , 



Ist Decemhei 

15th November 


30fch June 

16 th May 





Slst March 

16th Febiunry 


SOth June 

16th May 

- 

Do 

Do . 

■16th July. 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

1 

Do 

Do 


End of Match 

• • 


3lat July 

loth Juno 


30th September 

16th August 


Knd o£ Maich 

< 

« 1 


r 

Do 





SECTION Y^—conU 

Eas^ciAL A'SD CoTaUEaojAii Statisucs— co«^fZ 






1 


■ — ^ 

Ifarae of pvxbhcatson 

Year to which 
the figuies 
relate 

' Souice from which 
statistics are 
compiled 

Date on which 
retain or state- 
ment should 
reach this 
office 

Date on which 
reminders aie 
to bo issued 

Date on which 
\olamo Or 

statarosut 

IS to be 
published 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

List of Paotoues and 
other laigo industiies 
in India 

Calendar year - 

Baturna of large industiios 
furnished by local autho- 
rities 

Baluins piepaied by 
owneis or maiiageis of 
factories and famished 
through piovintial 

Inspectors of Factories 

1st June . 

1st July 

16th April 

16th May 

1 -- 

1 

1 16ih Decemhet 

■ (oveiy alter 
nate j ear) 

Statistics of Cotton Spin 
ning and Wtaviiig in 
Indian Cotton 3Iills 

,i 

dlonthly 

Eetuins famished by local 
autboiities 

Within a month 
following that 
to winch the 
ligmes relate 

Ish of the second 
month following 
that to which 
the hgures re- 
late 

12th of the 
second month 
following thft 
to which the 
Ogures relate 



Figuies obtained from — 



N. 



r 

Chief Inspeotoi of Mines 
in India 

16th May 

1st Apiil 

- 



Director, Geological Sm 
vey of India 

30th May 

Do . 




His Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul Geneial at Yoko- 
hama 

Ist July , 

loth Alai oh 




Bogistrarof Impoits and 
Lxpoita Singapore 

1st Juno 

Do 




Sccietary, Cbambei of 
Commerco and Bxeliango, 
Singapore 


Do 

Do 

• loth August 

Report on the production 
and consumption of 
Goal in India 

Calendai 

Secietaiy, Ceylon Cham- 
bei of Commerce, Colom- 
bo 

General TiafEo Manager, 
East Indian Eaiiway, 
Calcutta 

Do . 

SOth April 

Do 

Do 


\ 


Steamei Companies 







Port Officers in India 







Agents 01 owners of Tea 
Companies 







Agents or owneis of non 
and biass foundiics 

Agents of Inland Steamei 
Companies 


■ Do 

Do . 

\ 



Secretary, Indian Jute 
Mills Association 







Agents 01 owners of 
Cotton Mills in India 




- 


al** ntta 
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SECTION \^~cottcld 

\ 

Finakoial and Cojimehoiaii Statistics — concld 


Name of pablication 

Tear to which 
the figures 
relate 

Borneo from which 
statistics are 
compiled 

Date on 
which return or 
statement should 
reach this 
office 

Date on which 
reminders aro 
to be issued 

Date on 
which volumo 
or statement 

IS to ha puh 
hshed 

1 

2 

3' 

4 

5 

6 

' 

Official for 

Companies in 
oorporated in 
India 

Reports furnished by 
piovmoial authorities 

Ist July , 

loth May 


Statistics relaiing to 
Joint Stock Companies- 
in British India and 
Mysore 


[Foi Statistics of Hong- 
kong and Shanghai 
Bank figuies aie com 
piled nom Banking 
leturn obtained fiom 
the Agent of that bank 
for the Blue Book 
lelatiug to Banks in 
India issued separately ] 

4 


■ 1st November 

1 

1 

Calendar for 

Companies in- 
corporated out- 
side India 

Returns obtained from 
provincial authorities 

1st July 

16th May 

1 

J 

Half yearly statement of 
increase or decrease in the 
Capital of Companies 
incorporated in India 

Half yearl} 

Returns received fiom 
Registrars, Joint Stock 
Companies 

Not later than a 
month after 

the eipiiy of 
the halt-yeai 

1st Febiaiary 
and 1st July 

1st March and 
let August 

Indian Llonetary Statistics 

Official 

Report on the opeiation of 
the Cuirenoy Depart- 
ment 

Administration Reporls of 
Calcutta and Bombay 
Mints 

Statement of exports of 
each denomination of 
cent pieces from Bom- 
bay obtained fiom the 
Collector of Customs, 
Bombay 

Ist September 

15th Sej tembei 

Slst August 

1st August 

* 

21st December. 

(Not published, 
but pnnted 
and copies 
sent to India 
Office and to 
the Fans and 
the United 
States of 

America 
Mints) 

Statistical Tables relating 
to Banks in India 

Calendar 

Figures obtained fiom 
Banits in India and for 
Exchange Banks through 
the India Office (Data 
also taken fiom the 
banlang numbers of 
Stalist and Economtst ) 

14 April , 

/ 

16th January 

Slst July 



Appendix VII 





Selected enquiries received in the 

Department of Statistics 


From whom received 

Subject 


Prices and Wages 

1 


Government of India, Department of 
Commerce and Industry 


- 1914 - 

Infoimation as to the cost of living ni Calcutta with 
reference to a memorial submitted hy the clerhs in 
the Government Central Press, Calcutta, for an 
inciease of their salaries 


a 


r 



M> Q Ftndlay 82C 
SAtrias, 


Calcutta 


r'.-WB.r, ,.ronv.i, ,» „„ „ Sm.sT,c.-»»« 


Prom whom rocei\c3 


Subject 


Pncea and Wages— aontA 


American Consul, Bombay 

J C Mitra, Esq , Deputy Account- 
ant-General, Bengal 

Government of India, Department of 
Revenue and Agiicultuie 

Military Accountant-General, Simla 


1914— con^d 

Prices of Gill from 1900 to lOll 
Prices and freights of wheat from 1890-91 to 1913 - 

Information relating to an estimalo of probable 
expenditure for food charges of the Army^luiml 

1916 

^CoU«tk*“' world', wheat prices 

^ f-” B.»baj and CalcnlU 

H Stanley Jevous, Esq, Professor Infoimation leo’aidine- the effcof nf ' 
of Economics, Allahabad Univei- India ° ^ ettect of wai on prices in 

sity, 

“ (Znl-fea J'td tS- "io -■'‘W'J f'-d- lad.. 

ture Department) 

Presrdent, International Institute of Piiops of norfn.r. , , 

A,uo„.t„,„K„„e 

® in” MkS’&SS®"' »' al.aai.eal. .« Oalculla. 

Ee«e‘ iT’AgieS; ' Wh! aL'Shr® “'"'aa 

lure De/a.lm»nl ® SSn t,l »' I'ad.ng 


Revd E R Fitch, Etawah 

H A E Lindsay, Esq, Commerce 
and Industry Department, Simla 

Wheat Commissioner, Bombav 


Prices of foodstuffs and other articles m the United 
Provinces and the Punjab during 5 years 

fepresenting monthly variations m 
Indian Freight levels since the outbreak of war 

Prices of wheat in India from 1898 to 1914 



Calcutta 
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Selected es'quhiies received^tn the Dbpartjibvt of Statistics — contd 


i'rom whom rceei\ ed 

Subject 

Prices and Wages — contd 


191 5 — contd 

epartment of Commerce and 
Industry, Simla 

! Prices of foodstuffs in connexion with a question in the 
Imperial Council by the Hon’ble Mahaiaja Ranjit 
Singh of Nashipur 

Ditto 

Information regaiding the wheat position m India 

Ditto • . 

Infoimation about the prices of cutch as compared 
with those in normal times 

Ditto 

Information as to the movement of wheat prices in the 
United Kingdom 

Ditto . 4 

Prices of Bikaner wool 

Ditto • 4 

Prices of Thibetan wool 

Ditto 

Prices of oilseeds and jute fiom Jauuaiy 19ia to July 
1914 

Ditto 

Prices of Mica since the outbreak of war 


1916 

Department of Commerce and 
Industry, Simla 

Wholesale prices of foodgiams — cereals and pulses — 
required m connexion with a question in the 
Impeiial Legislative Council 

Dopaitmoutof Revenue and Agricul- 
ture, Government of India 

Information about the prices of cotton in view of 
Mr Todd’s criticism and preparation of cotton 
chaits showmg weekly prices of Indian and 
American cotton from January 1914 to May 1916* 

Department of Commerce and 
Industry, Goveiumeut of India 

Prices of Madras tanned goat skins as compared with 
those in 1913, 1914 and 1915 

J A Ilubback, Esi^ , Jlagistrate aud 
Collector, Gya 

Information legaiding pnees of chief articles of tiado 
and consumption required in connexion with Income 
Tax Assessments. 

American Consul-Geiieralj Calcutta 

Infoimation regarding cotton seed industry in India 

Revd E. R Eitcb, Etawab 

Infoimation about the prices of ghi, mustard oil and 
mutton in the United Provinces and the Punjab and 
also of salaries of peons in oflices, militaiy horse 
keepers, vernacular school masters, etc 

Agricultural Chemist, Punjab 

(thiough Depaitraeut of Commerce 
and Industry) 

Piites of Java aud Beet Sugar at Karachi foi the yeais 
1911 to 1915 

Coutiolloi of Cuircncy, Calcutta 

Puces of copper in Loudon fiom Maich to July 1916. 

13 B Ghosh, Esq^, Koiiiiagar 4 4 

Prices of Mangaiiese Ore in India and Loudon foi leu 
ycais 

TialBc Manager, Eastern Bengal 
Railway 

Puces of Jute m Calcutta fiom 1911 to 1914 

N. N Dutta, Esq , Calcutta 

Prices of Coal at Karachi fiom 1909 to 1911 

A Bauie Blown, Esq , Editoi, Com- 
merce,^’ Calcutta 

Puces of Coal at Calcutta from 1913 to 19] 5 


2 0 3 
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SaLECTED ENQUIRIES EEOElVfiD lU THE DeP^IJICNT STATISTICS— C0»W 


from whom received 


Subject 


Prices and Jf^a^cs — concld 
1U16 — contd 


W Bootli-Gravely, Esq , I C S , ofEcer 
(fa special duty, Homo Department 

Messrs Hoaie^ Miller & Co , Calcutta 


Statistics of house rents lu the Indian and European 
quarters m Calcutta and Bombay. 

Wages of uusLilled labour in the United Flounces and 
the Madras Presidency during 1908, 1918 and 1911 


PuUtc Health, Admimdrattie, Judicial, local Stlf-Government and Pdncation 


Dieut -Colonel W J Buchanan, Cal- 
cutta 

Ditto 


Director-General of Statistics, Por- \ 
tugal 

The Publishers' Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Bombay 

Editor, “ Rangoon Times," Rangoon 

C C Conry, Esq , Calcutta . 

Padam Sain Jam, Esq , Allahabad 

Richards Burges, Esq, Jubbalporo 
Ditto 

R H McClure, Esq , California, 
United States of America 

S Makbul Ahmed, Esq , Meerut 

Messrs Chatterjee, Ganguly & Co , 
Calcutta 

E N Blandy, Esq , I C S , Calcutta 

N Ganguly, Esq , Calcutta , 

Ditto 

Dr Devaprasdd Saivadhikary, Senate 
House, Calcutta 


R N Gikhust, Esq, Kiishuagai 
College 

'Imjpenal Inland Trade 


1914. * 

Statistics of Insanity in India 

Lunacy Statistics in European countries 
1015 

Statistics of population according to sax, distinguish- 
ing the illiterates 

List of Books published m India m English and 
Vernacular 

Enquiiy regarding the cost of the blocks of tho 
diagrams foi literacy m the Education Volume aud 
its publication lu the “ Rangoon Times " 

Statistics of the domiciled community in Bengal aud 
lu India 

191(5 

Statistics of pauperism in India 

Statistics of villages lu the Indian Empire. 

Statistics of villages m tho Indian States. 

Enquiiy regaiding the publication of the statistics 
relating to aiea and population of tho various pro- 
vinces aud Native States in India 

Statistics of Muhammadans m India 

Statistics of ai erage death rate in India accordino to 
age 

Statistics of Doctois aud Druggists of all kinds m 
Scotland 

Statistics of population, leveuues and prices, etc 

List of publications of the Depaitment of Statistics 

Educational Statistics 


Educational aud other statistics 


Depaitmeut of Commerce and ludus- 
tiy, Governmeut of ludia 

Ditto 


191-J< 


Eiguies of imports aud expoits of wheat into aud 
horn each pioviuce daring 1913-14. 

Bxpoits of wheat fiom the Punjab during tho six 
months ending 30th September 1914, compared 
with the coirespondmg period of the pievious year 



Calcutta. 
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SEriECTED ENqUIElES EEOPIVED IN TEE DePAUIJIENT OE STATISTICS — CO'ltil 


Trom whom received. 


Subiect 


Imperial Inland Trade — contd 
1915 


Director o£ Industries, United Pio- 
vinces 


Deputy Commissionei, Lyallpur 


Bisra Stone Lime Company, Limited, 
Calcutta 


Director of Industries , United Pio- 
vinoes 


Department of Commerce and Indus- 
try, Goveinment of India 


JB B Ghosb, Esq , Konnagar 


EApoits of wheat and oilseeds from the United Pro- 
vinces to other provinces, 'Native States and Chief 
Sea Poits by rail and river during the five years 
ending 1913-14 

Expoits of wheat by rail and river fioni the internal 
hhicbs of the Punjab, the United Provinces, the 
Central Piovinces and Sind to all external blocks, 
foi four years ending 1913-14 

Figures of imports by all routes into Calcutta of Chalk 
and Lime for three years ending 1913-14, imports 
and expoits by rail and river into and fioui Bengal, 

, Bihai and Oiissa, the United Provinces and the 
Central Provinces. 

1916 

Exports of wheat from the United Piovinces to othei 
provinces. Native States and Chief Sea Poits by lail 
and river duiing three months April to June, 1913, 
1914, and 1915. 

Value of the total import and export trade of the 
provinces of Bihai and Oiissa, the United Provinces 
and the Punjab duiing the three yeais 1913-14, 
1914-16 and 1916-16 

Exports of Manganese Oie from the Central Provinces 
and Berar during the years 1910-11 to 1914-15 


Inland and Frontier Trade of Bengal 
1914 


Colleoioi of Customs, Calcutta 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Cal- 
cutta^ 

Messrs, Lrpton Ss Co , Bombay 
C. I Zobell, Esq., Calcutta . 


Commissioner, Northern India Sale 
Kevenue, Agra 

Ditto 


Political Officer in Sikkim 


Commissioner of Excise and Salt, 
Bihar and Oii=3a. 


Statistics of import and export into and from the 
Calcutta trade block and Bengal of coal and coke, 
cotton piece-goods, jute manufactures, tea, etc , 
during the calendar year 1913 

Statistics of gunny bags and cloths. 


Import of tea into Bombay from April to the end of 
December 1913 

Statistics of trade in principal commodities imported 
into and exported from the Calcutta block by cart 
along the Diamond Harbour Koad during the year 
1913 

Import and export trade of saltpetre into and from 
Calcutta by sea and land for the yeai 1913-14 

Statistics of import and export of salt into and 
from Bengal during the year 1913-14 

Total figures of export and import trade between 
Bhutan and Biitish India during 1912-13 and 
1913-14 

Statistics of salt imported into and exported from each 
district in the Piovince of Bihai and Oiissa 



i 
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SiLtcriD EVQOiniLS lacEiVEU IN TiiL Deim'itjilst op SrKiisnca—conltl 


Prom nlioui rcccacd 


Sutjctt 

_ 


Inland and Ironiter Trade of Bt^ngal—conid. 


101 1 — contd 

1 

Impeual Agricultural Cheraisfc, Put. i i St itistici of sugar imported into and exported from 

the Noitli-AVcbt Frontier Province during 1012-ltJ 

I 

Political Officoi 111 Sikkim . | Statistic-, of imjiort and exiwrt trade betaecu British 

I India and SiLkira during the year ending SlfitifartU 
I lOlk 

J A. L Swauj Esfj ^ I C S, Cakutti Import into and export fioiii Calcutta of law bides by 

J all routes from 1900-10 to 1013-1 i and 111 the three 
I months April to June 101 1 

Commissioner of the llajsbabi Dui- ! Stitistics of import and export of rico and jute between 
smn j the districts of the KajsLahi division 

A Duncan, Esq, \gcntollico, Bengal Statistics of import into and export from Calcutta b) 
Nagpm Railway, Cilcutta | boat (ri\ci md canal), stc uner and lail of cerkiiii 

' selected 11 tides from and to the district of Jliduapore 
foi tuoixo months, October lOlo to September 1911 


1915 


Collecioi of Customs, Calcutta 


Skitistics of import and export into and from the 
C ilcutta trade block and Bengal of coal and coke, 
cotton piece goods, jnte manufactures, tea, etc , 
during the calendar jear lOli 


1‘iuancial Department, Govorninont 
of Bengal 


Productiou and consumption of wheat 


Commissiouei ot 
Bengal 


ExeihO and Salt, 


Statement showing the salt trade in the Prosideucj of 
Bengal bj rail, load, etc, with other pioxincesaud 
fiontioi couiilnes in India during 1011-15 


Commisbiouci, Northern India Salt 
Reieuue, Agia 


Iiiipoitand export trade of saltpetre into and from 
C ileulta during 191 1-15 


Political Officer in Sikkim 


R Chakiavartx, Esq, Kustii 


Accountant-General, Bengal 


Tot il expoll and import trade between Bhutan and 
British India for 1013-11 and 1911-15 

Statistics of import and oxpoit of Indian and Foreign 
piece-goods into ind from Calcutta during the j ears 
1012, 1013 and 1911 

. Quantities of the piiiicipal slaiiles of traffic imported 
into and expoited from Calcutta, 


Commissionei, Noitbeiii Indu Salt 
Revenue, Agia 


St itistics of impoit ami expoit of salt foi the xear 
1011-15 


Political Oflic' 1 111 Sikkim 


Iinpoit and Export trade between Bengal and Sikkim 
j for the jcai 1911-15 


Diractor of Agiicultuie, Pihai and i Exports of grim and pulse and other foodgiains 
‘ earned ovei the East Indian, Eastern Bengal, and 

I the Bang il Nigpui Riilwajs duiiug the months 
I of Apiil to Oi tober of the last three } ears 
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From whom received 


Subject 


Inland and Frontier Trade of Bengal — conoid 


Collectoi of Customs, Calcutta 


Statistics of import and export into and fiom tlie 
Calcutta tiade block and Bengal of coal and coke, 
cotton piece-goods, 3 ute manufactures, tea, etc’ 
during the calendar year 1915 


Commissionei, Noithein India Salt Statistns of import into and export from Bengal of silt 
Revenue, Agia during the year 1915-16 

Commissioner of Excise and-Salt, Statement showing the salt trade in the Biesidency 
Bengal ^ of-Bengalby rail and road and rivei with othei 

provinces and frontiei countries in India duiing 
1915-16 


Political Officer in Sikkim Statement of expoit and impoit trade between Sikkim 

and Bengal foi the year 1915-16 

Ditto . Total import and export trade between Bengal and 

Sikkim duiing the yeais 1906 to 1910 

Commissioner, Northern India Salt Statistics of import and export trade of saltpetre into 
Revenue, Agra and from Calcutta by sea and land for the official 

year 1915-16 

J C K Peterson, Esq, ICS, Statistics of imports info and exports fi ora Calcutta of 


Caloutla 


raw hides and tanned or half tanned leather and 
also the names of the places fiom which these aie 
imported into Calcutta 

Commercial Statistics 


P, N Dutt, Esq , London 
P W Barlow, Esq , Calcutta 


. Imports of Aluminium into British India 

. Imports of English and Geiman bottled beer into 
India during 1913 


Supeimtendent, Roval Botamo Gai- Imports of Quinine by countries during the years 
dens, Calcutta 1910 to 1913, also the shaie of each province 


Entomologist, Baroda State 


, Quan tity an d value of export of (a) lac, (i) honey, (c) 
wax and {d) silk from the vaiious piovinces during 
1912-13 


Messrs Tata Sons & Co , Bombay 


Singer Manufacturing Company, Receipts under the following levenue heads during 
Madras “ 1012-13 —(a) Customs, (4) Income-tax, (c) Income- 

tax per head of population, (d) total value ol goods 
imported into Bengal, Bombay, Burma, and Madras 

Messrs Tata Sons & Co , Bombay Imports of steel billets foi 5 yeais— quantity and value, 

countries of origin, ports at which received, also 
distribution of billets to the interior from receiving 
ports 

Settlement Commissioner, Nagpur Total expoit of linseed from India duiing 1913-14 

F Gosling, Esq, Comraeicial Attache Export figuies (weight and value) of Kapok duiing 
to the German Consulate-General, 1912-13 and 1913-14. 

Calcutta ^ 


Ditto. 


Amount of coke shipped fiom Calcutta to Indian poits 
during the last three years. 
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SlLFCTED EVQUITJIES ItECEIVED IN THE DePAUTMENT OP STATISTICS— COjli^f/ 

Fiom whom leooived 

Subject 

Commeretal Stahthcs—conii 

A IBiurup, Fs(i, Assistant Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta 

Exports of tea from China and Formosa during 1913 

A S Durmalinga Mudalj, Esq, 
Arcot 

Imports of eggs into Rangoon from India 

Secrotaij, Indian Merchants’ Chamboi 
and Bureau, Bombay , 

Names of ports to which ohasam or waste silk is 
exported from Indi i 

Consul-Geneial for Prance, Calcutta 

Annual statistics of entries into India of motor 
vehicles hv countries of ongiu, showing number of 
cars 

American Consul-Goneial, Calcutta 

Imports and exports of Gold and Silver into British 
India during the calendar year 1918 

Messrs Rolls-Royce, Limited, Bombay 

# 

Imports of motoi oars, motor cycles, and parts thereof 
during 1913-1-1, showing separately number and 
value and specifying imports from the United 
Kingdom, 

Ditto 

Imports of rubber -tyres for motor [cars and motor 
cycles during 1913-11 

Ditto 

Monthly imports from April to August 1911 of (a) 

I number and value of tyres for motors and motor 
cycles imported, (h) number and value of tubes for 
motor tyres imported, aud (c) share of each country 
whence imported 

C NobokofI, Esq, Consnl-Genoral 
for Russia, Simla 

1 

Imports by countries of the different descriptions of 
‘ timber and railway sleepers dming 1912-13 and 
1913-11 

Cousul-Geneial for Italy, Calcutta 

Value of total impoits into India from Italy and from 
some other pnncipal countries with the correspond- 
ing peveentago shares 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Cal- 
cutta 

Consumption of soda ash and caustic soda In India 
during 1012-13 

E Digby, Esq , Associated Press 

Impel tation of motor cars into India 

Inspectoi-Geiieral of Foiests 

Quantity aud value of the different descriptions of 
wood timber imported by sea m 1913-11. 

Forest Economist, Debia-Dun 

Quantity and value of teak wood and other timber 
expoited dm mg 1913-11 

Diiectoi of Agriculture, Bengal 

Export of bonemeal from Calcutta and India for ten 
years 

Railway Department, Railway Board, 
Government of Inia 

Quantity of foieign coal, coke and patent fuel import- 
ed into India fiom (1) United Kingdom and (2) 
from other countries during 1913-14 

Messrs David, Sassoon & Co , Ld 
Calcutta ’ 

Imports into Calcutta of iice from Burma and maize 
from Java dunug 1913 and first half of 1914 

Cox’s Shipping Agency, Ld , Calcutta 

Imports of phosphates into India 

Cbecka Luxminarayan, Cocanadu 

Monthly exports of rice from Calcutta 

Exports of castor seed 
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Selected EvquiEiES eeceived i't the Depaethenp or Statistics — contd 


From nhom rccened 

— 1 

' j Subject 

Commercial SCattsttcs — contd. 

- 

1914 — concld / 

Director, Geological Survey of India 

Pigures of Re-exports of coal, coke, and patent fuel 
to foreign countiies for the Quinquennial Review 

Ditto _ , 

Impoits into India of iron and steel materials during 
the calendar years 1909 to 1913 for the Qmnqueu- 
mal Review of Mineral Production 

E J Prewen, Esq , Calcutta 

Imports of Asphalt into British India with the shares 
of each maiitime province 


Director, Geologitul Survey of India j Porwaided certain typewritten sheets fiom the Bmeau 

of Statistics, Philadelphia, foi inseiting figures 
concerning the import, export and production of coal, 
non, manganese, etc 

1915 

Leyland and Birmingham Rubbei | Irapoits of manufactured inbbei goods 
Company, Limited, Calcutta 


Aithui Jacob, Esq, London 
Forest Economist, Dehia-Dun 


Secretarj to the Boaid of Revenue, 
United Provinces 

Messrs Ewing and Compani, Ld, 
Calcutta 

Director, Geological Survey of India 


Director of Industries, United Pro- 
vinces, Cawnpore ■ 

Ditto , 

Ditto 

The India Rubbei Guttapercha and 
Telegraph Works Company, 

Limited, Calcutta 

E Sequeira, Esq , Custom House, 
Rangoon 

P W Barlow, Esq, Calcutta 

Deputy Conservator of lorests, 
Naimtal Drvisron 

Messrs Osman Jamail and Company, 
Calcutta 

H B Tilden, Esq, Poste Restante, 
Bombay 


Director of Geological Survey of 
India 

Department of Commerce and Indus- 
try, Government of India 


Imports of Aluminium during each month Apiil to 
November 1914 and 1912-13 and 1913-14 

Number and value of tea-boxes of wood and metal 
imported by sea into Assam. 

Statistics of impoits into British India for two years 
of Morphine pure and other allied drugs 

Details of imports into India of Buttons 


Irapoits of Sulphate of Ammonia and Super- 
phosphates. 

Impoits of Oxide of Cobalt 


Impoits of Plaster of Pans. 

I 

Exports of crushed food for hoises and cattle 

Impoits of Cycles, Motor-Cycles, and Motor C ir 
Tyres. 

Imports of rice’into Cuba 

Statistics of the imports of bottled beer 

Imports of rosin and turpentine 

Expmt of gunny’ ibags and hessian cloth from Cal- 
cutta 

Impoits of Quinine into India from Java and the 
Straits Settlements from April J914 to Pebruary 
, 1915 

Porm in which copper is imported and figures of 
imports of copper 

Exports of raw wool to the United Kingdom and othei 
countries ~ 


2 P 
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SELtCTED ENQUIKIE3 KECEIVED IN THE DePAKTUENT OP STATISTICS 

Piom nlioju received 

Subjeit 

‘ Cotnm^retal Stattsttes^^oovASi 


1915— 

India and Colonial Investments, 
Limited, Delhi 

Figures of German and Austrian total trade 
/ 

Bhavnagar Chemical W oiks, 

Kathiawar 

Quantities of annual impoits of Cream of Tartar, 
Tartaric Acid, and Baking powder 

The Calcutta Potteiy Woiks, Cal- 
cutta 

Imports of China Clay during 1912-1911 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay' 

Consumption of i ipe and mustard seed in India 

American Consul Geiieial, Caloutta 

Impoits into and exports fiom India of gold and silver 
for the calendar yeai 1914 

Messis Bolls-Royce, Limited, Bombay 

Imports into India during each month of 1911-13 of 
tyres for motor cars and tubes for motor tyres 

Superintendent, Industrial Education, 
Madras 

Shipment of Bauxite fiom India 

Consul-General for Netherlands, 
Calcutta 

Countries to which Djatti (teak) wood was exported 

Director, Geological Survey of India 

Imports of Pig Iron during 1909 

American Consul-General, Calcutta 

Impoits into India of cotton linters, cotton batting, 
and cotton n aste 

Economic Botanist to the Goveinment 
of the United Provinces 

Monthly figmes of the amount of bailey shipped fiom 
the main ports and source of that barley 

The Gauri Gold and Silver Works 
Company, Suiat 

Imports of gold thread, gilt silver wire and other tin- 
sels included in “ Lametta ” 

Christie White & Co , Calcutta- , 

Imports of China Clay during 5 years 

P N Dutt, Esq , Calcutta • 

Statistics of the different sizes of steel plates, sheets 
and hoops impoited into Calcutta during ten yeais 

W J Burn Sc Co ; Calcutta 

1 

Detailed figuies of cotton exports from Calcutta for 
the yeai August 191 1 to July 1915 

Jal E Kaiain, Esq , Nagpur 

Full statistics of the impoits of iron and steel 

Eoiest Economist, Dehia Dun , , 

Expoits of teak wood and other timbei during 1914- 
15 

Inspectoi-General of Foiests 

Impoits of wood and timber into British India dming 
1914-15 

District Officer, Meerut 

Exports of oilseeds from India 

Traffic Manager, Eastern Bengal 
State Railway 

Despatches of Rangoon rice and paddy 

The South British Insuiance Company, 
Limited, Bombay 

Details of the impoits and exports from and to 
Basia and the other Persian Gulf ports during the 
last few yeais 

Captain A M Caidew . 

Total exports of Indian Merchandise and total impoita 
of Foieign Merchandise for 1914-15 — Japan, 
Geimany, Austria-Hungaiy, Prance, etc " 
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Selected enquiries ueodivld in the Dcpaetment op Statistics — could 

Trom whom rccoH ed. 

Sahjcct 

Cotutuerctal Slattsttcs—conii 


1916 — concld 

Captaiu A M Cardew . . . 

Total imports and exports into and from Biilisli India 
by countries in the brst wx months of 1911-15 

Messis Tata Sous Co j Bombay , 

Total impoits into India ,and Calcutta of the different 
descriptions of cast non pipes 

D H Wadia, Esq , Nagpur , 

Suggestion regarding the luclusion of statements 
showing the monthly and rurtning totals of the aggre- 
gate expoits from and imports into British India to 
and from the various foreign countries 

Messrs Giamophone Co , Limited, 
Calcutta 

Number of talking machines imported and number 
of recoids imported 

Messrs Speyer & Co , Calcutta 

Number and value of motor cars imported into Calcutta 
during 1913-14 and 1914-15 

Piencli Motor Cai Co , Calcutta 

Whether oars of French make imported, into India from 
Antwerp aie shown as French cais or Belgian 
cars ' 

Messrs Sbauj Wallace & Co , Calcutta 

Imports of Sulphate of Ammonia into the various poits 
in India during 1914, also the countiies whence 
* imported 


1916 

H B Tilden, Esq , Calcutta 

Impoits of Quinine and its alkaloids month by month 
from England, Holland, America, Java and other 
sources 

Messrs KoUs-Koyce, Ltd , Bombay 

Imports of (1) motor cars and motor cycles showmg 
number, value and country of origin, (2) tyres for 
motoi cars and motoi cycles showing puces of 
tyres, country of oiigin, and total value, also similar 
infoimation in respect of rubber tubes for motor 
tyres 

B Kirkpatiick, Esq , Calcutta 

Imports into Calcutta for past three years of tea chests 
or tea shooks — quantity and value, also country of 
origin 1 

N N. Godbole, Esq , Laboie 

V Scoffield Thomas, Esq , London , 

E W. Barlour, Esq , Calcutta 

Bhavnagar Chemical Works, Kathia- 
war 

W M Burslam, Esq , Calcutta 

American Consul-General, Calcutta 

B B Ghosh, Esq , Konuagar ' 

Expoits of graphite from British India during 1913-14, 
1914-15 — quantity, puces, sources, etc 

A return of the imports of tubes and fittings, wrought, 
month by month from each of the " other countries ’ 
shown on page 44 of the monthly Sea-borne trade 
Accounts 

Enquiry regarding figures of and suggestion regarding 
separate specification of bottled beer and stout and 
porter in the Sea-borne trade returns 

Quantity and value of commercial Nitrio Acid, Sul- 
phuric Acid, and Hydrochloric Acid imported during 
1913, 1914, and 1915 

Quantity and designation of cotton piece-goods impoit- 
edfrom Japan from September 1915 to February 
1916 

Imports into and exports from India of gold and silvei 
duimg the calendar year 1915 

Imports and exports of cement into the Presidency of 
Bengal Annual consumption of coal in Assam and 
East Bengal 

2 D 2 
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SELECTi-D ENQUIRIES RECEITED IJf TJIE D-iV^RTMEVT OF STATISTICS — COnfll 


From whom recoived 


Sabjcct 


Commercial >S(altskos — conoid. 


The Co-ojierativo Wholesale Soeietj'j 
Ltd 

Hallway Depaifcraenfcj Railway Board, 
Goveiument of India 

Principal, Poona Agricultural College 
Sir Sydney Bmrard, Simla 

Agiicultuial Institute, Rome . 

Director-General of Commercial In- 
telligence 

P, Leach, Esq , Jluzaporo 

Geological Suivey of India , , 

K B Chaudhuiy, Esq , Calcutta 

Consul-General for Japan, Calcutta 

Consul £oi Belgium, Bomhay • , 

Petor, Spence & Sous, Limited, Lont 
don. 

Leyland and Birmingham Rubber 
Co , Ltd , Calcutta 

Stewaitb and Lloyds, Ltd . . 

Ft 

Engineei-in-Chiefj E B S Railway 
Political Officer in Sihkim < 

Diiector of Agiiculture, Bengal 

Political Oflicei in Sikkim , 

Piesident, Statistics Office, Beilin 
H. Dieder chsen & Co , ITarabuig > 


1916 — eoxld 

Report giving particulars of oilseed trade and oil indus- 
tiy of India m 1915 

Imports of coal, coke, etc., during 1913-16 on prnate 
and Government account 

Details of exports and imports of different kinds of 
manures 

How much copper is annually imported into India for 
manufacture^^ and how much is produced, also in- 
formation about exports 

Exports of fertilisers — first half of 1910 

Imports of whalo oil mto British India during tho 
years 1913-11, 1914-15, and 1016-16 

Expoits of shellac from Calcutta to the different 
countiies for the six months ending June 1913 and 
1916 

Coal exports to Indian ports during three calendir 
years 1013, 1914, and 1915 
✓ • 

Quantity of glazed tiles (wall .ind flooimg) imported 
in 1913, 1914, and 1915 into Bengal 

Imports of talking machines dunng tho three months 
April to June 1916. 

An advance proof of the table i elating to imports from 
and exports to Japan. 

Imports of Alum and Sulphate of Ammonia from 
Japan since the beginning of war 

Imports into Calcutta and Rangoon of (1) belting for 
machinery , (2) packing engine and boiler , (3) rubber 
tyies dunng April to September i91o. 

Wiought lion Steel Tubes, pipes, and fittmgs imported 
into India 

/niter Land Ttade 
1914. 

Statistics of trade of Bibar and Orissa with Nepal for 
the year ending 31st March 1016 

Figures of trade between Bhutan and Bntish India 
foi 1012-13 and 1918-14. 

Figuies showing quantities of jute impoited into Bengal 
from Nepal during 1913-14 


Enquiry legaidiug the decrease lu tho trade between 
Bhutan and British India 

Agriculture 

1914. 

Certain statistics lelatmg to cultn ation, crops and 
livestock in India 

Ceilain information about sesamum, linseed and cotton 
crops. 
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Selected E^QUIEIES iieceived i'i ldl Dipuitmeet oi Statistics — could " 


Prom whom receiied 


Sub]eot 


Agriculture— contd 
1914 — contd 


Gommeicial lutelligence BiaucU of Production of Cotton m India during 1913-14. 
the Bond of Tiade, London 1 


Agent, Bengal 
Calcutta 


Nagpui 


Railway, 


Production of cotton, wheat, etc 


Principal, Dacca College ^ 

Ameiican Consul-General, Calcutta . 

Revenue and Agncultuio Department, 
Government of India 


Statistics of rainfall and nvei level of Bengal fiom 
1875 to 1912 

Certain mfoimation relating to cultivation of Tinne- 
velley Senna 

Infoimation regaiding sowings, aiea sown, and export- 
able suiplus of wheat , 


Messis Anderson, 
Calcutta 


IViight & Co , 


Condition of the iico ciop in Bengal 


A D Auddy, Esq , Calcutta . 

International Institute of Agiicul- 
ture, Rome 


Commerce and Industry Dcputmeiit, 
Government of India, Simla ' 


Condition of winter iice in certain districts in Bengal, 
Bihar and Assam. 

Oiganisation of the system of collection of agiicul- 
tuial statistics in India 

1916 

Actual outturn of Indian Sugar during 1913-14 


Messis. Begg, Dunlop & Co , Calcutta 


Pioductiou and consumption of Indigo befoie the 
outbieakof wai 


J. MacKenna, Esq , I,C b. . , Total value of agiioultuial produce in India 

Aineiioan Cousul-Geuoial, Calcutta . Pioduction, imports and exports of rice in British 

India 


Reienue and Agiiculture Depart- 
ment, Government of India 


Aiea under tea and jute in North and East Bengal 
and Assam 


B, J Padshah, Esq., Bombay . 

M^ssageries Maritimes S N. Co, 
Ltd , Calcutta 

Commercial Intelligence Bianch of 
the Board of Trade, London 

Chilean Nitiate Propaganda, Calcutta 

/ 

Lala Panna Lai, Ambala . 


Ameiican Consul-General, Calcutta 


Amei'can Consul, Bombay 


Infoimation about coconuts and groundnuts 

Area under jute in India for 1914-15 

Production of cotton in India in 1914-15 

Acreage under wheat and cotton in India for 1914- 
15. I 

ilrea and yield of wheat in each province in India 
during the last ten years 

Annual production and approximate consumption of 
tobacco in India . 

Estimates of Area and Yield of cotton ciep in India 
for 1912-13 to 1914-15 


Ariacan & Co , Ltd , Calcutta 
Volhart Brothers, Beawar 

A.meiican Consul-General, Calcutta 


Prospects of nee and foodstuffs in India 

, Area under cotton for 1914-15 lu the different States 
of Rajputana 

a Acreage and production of edible beans in India 
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SeLECIED LNQtnniES KLCBIVED IN THE DEPARrMENI OP filATISTICS— 


Krom whom recoivecl 


Subject 


AgrteuUufe — conoid 
1915 — conii 


Volkart Brolhersj Beawai 


Commeice and Industry Depaitment, 
Goveinmpnt of India 

Volkart Bi others, Bombay . 

Lipton, Limited, Calcutta . j 

Consul for Japan, Bombay 

Buldeodass Jugalkisoie, Calcutta 

Tata Sous St Co , Bombay . 

Secretaiy, Indian Meichauts Cbambei 
and Bureau, Bombay 

Wheat Commissionei, India 

Secretary, Bengal Cbambei of Com- 
merce, Calcutta. 

Sadiram Gaugaprasad, Calcutta , 

Mr V K Sarma, Berar . 

Acting Consul for France, Bombay 

Financial Depaitmeut, Government 
of Bengal 

Volkait Brothers, Beawar 

Bombay House Agency, Bombay , 


Fibre Expert to the Government of 
Bengal 


Area under cotton in all the States of Bajputana and 
all the districts of Ajmei-Merwara, 

Ceitaiu information legaiding Bikanei wool 


Acreage undei cotton lu Hydeiabad, and in each 
ilistiiot of tbs DeccdU and Kaiadtak divisions of 
Bombay 

CofEee cultivation m Ind a 
1916. 

Area and yield of gingei in India foi the last 5 years 

Acreage and prospects of linseed, jvheat, iice, etc 

Aiea and yield of gingei in India for the last three 
yeais 

Production and area of gingei crop ^ 

Information legaidingiMohwa llowei 
Area sown with mdigo 

Certain information about wheat. 

Ceitain information regarding cotton 

Infoimation about fennel, cummin, and coiiander ciops. 

Annual consumption and pioductiou of sugar m 
Bengal 

Acieage under cotton crop of 1916-17 in Eajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwaia • 

Information regarding cultivation of cotton and oil- 
seeds in India 

Aieas under jute, aus iice and amatt iice in each of 
the large jute-giowing districts for the last 20 
years 


Sn Bobert Carlyle, K C.S I 
Thacker, Spmk & Co 

P Sen and Biotheis, Dacca 


Ftuanctal and IndustnaU 
1914 


Estimate of cotton cloth manufactured in India out 
bide nulls 

Puces of Silver, Exchange, and impoits and exports of 
gold and silver 

1915 


Editor, “ Paper Makeis’ Directory,’- 
London 


Value of papei produced in Indian Mills^ 
Information regarding papei mills in India 
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SELtOTED ENQUimCS DECEIVED I’-I THE BEPAUTMENT OP STATISTICS— 


Piom wbom received 


Subject 


Financial and Industrial — contd 
1915 — contd 


C Hayavadum Eaoj Bang ilore . 

Director, Geological Survey of India 

Vidyasagai Pandya, Madias 

Commerce and I ndustiy Depai tmenfc, 
Govemment of India 


Absoiption of gold in India 
Consumption of coal and wood on Indian Rail wavs 
Names of E\cbange and Joint Stock Banks m India, 
Output and exports of Pctiol and Beiipine 
1910 


Editor, “ Papei Makers" Diiectoiy,"" 
London 

Accountant-Geneial, Bombay 
K L Datta, Esq , Mysoie 
Proprietors, “ Statesman ” 

K B Chowdhury, Calcutta 

B Chowdhury, Calcutta 

Controller of Cnriency 

Commerce and Industry Department, 
Government of India - 

Indian Mining Association, Calcutta 

Professor M L Tannan, Bombay 

Suiendia Nath Dhar 

Director of Agriculture, Bengal 

/ 


« 

Names of paper pulp and board mills in India 

Certain figures regarding legisteied debt of India. 

Presidency Bank rates 

Collection of Income tax m Bombay 

Names and addresses of Indian tea gardens and 
colhenes 

Names and addresses of Joint Stock Companies 

Deposits in exchange Banks 

Output and export of Petrol and Benzine 

Supply of coal in India and puces of Bengil coal 

Details of deposits held by Banks. 

Raw materials used in industries in Assam 

Number of opeiatives, looms, and spindles and capital 
employed in jute miUs in Bengal 


NOTE ON THE COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT OE THE 

BOARD OP TRADE 


General Somjiarv Paras 

1 . Origin and purpose . 2 & 3 

2 Nature of information collected . • . <1 & 5 

3 Sources of information . ' . . . C 


(a) His Majesty^s Trade Commissioners and Imperial Tiade Conespoudents 
(5) His Ma]esty"s Embassies, Legations, Commercial Attaches, and Consuls 
(c) Honorary Correspondents 
{d) Official and Non-Official Publications 
4< Distiibution of information . . • • 

(a) By replies to enquiries 
(5) By general publications 

(c) To Chambers of Commeice and individual films confidentially 
(li) By exhibition of Samples 
6 The Advisory Committee 

6 General points connected with the Department including the 
arrangement made before the outbreak of wai between the Poieign 
Office and the Canadian Government as to the utilisation of the ^ 
Consular Service . » • j j is 
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Tins momoiandum deals wifcli tie Commercivl Intelligence Department of the Doard of 
i Tiade to winch I was for sometime, attached when at the Boaid in 1913 It does not 

refer to the ofDce of the Duectoi General of Commercial Intelligence, India It is peihaps 
of some inteiest and impoitanco to anal^'se the methods of the Boaid of Trade in regard to 
• pommercial Intelligence 

2 The Commeicial Intelligence Dopaitmcnt has recently been formed, with a view 
to improvmg the orgam^ation foi assisting Biitish trade by collecting and disseminating 
inforination, by the amalgamation of the Commercial Intelligence Branch and the Ii'ahibi- 
tions Branch of the Boaid of Trade It h is hcen placed under a Comptroller-General (Sn 
William Clark, K 0 S I , C M G ) The Commcieial Intelligoneo Branch was established 
in 1899 as a lesiilt of the repoit of a Committee appointed bj tho Board of Tiade in 1897 
to eiiqune into and report unon "the disscmniatiou of commercial inform ition. ind the 
collection and eahibition of patterns and samples '•' The tot il cost of Commercial Intelli- 
gence including salaries and allowances, but excluding rent and othei expenses, ib oier 
£20,000 a year This sum does not luclndo tho sal mes of the Central Bond of Trade stiff or 
of the Commeicial Depaitment of the Foreign Olhcc or of the Diplomatic and Consular 
service It includes the salaries of His ili3esty’3 Trule Coinmis'jiouers who ire pud horn 
£600 to £D00ayeai The Curl Estimates foi tho yeai ending 3 1st Mamh, 1917, give the 
following details regarding Tiade Commissioneis and Trade Coirespondents — 


— 

SiliAHY OP OpIICE " ^ 

i 

1910-17 

llimmum. 

Annual , 
Increment ] 

Slaxiuiuia 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3 Trade Commisaioncrs , 

700 

23 

900 

3,398* 

1 ditto 

COO 

25 

SOO 

Slot 

Eenmneration and eipeii'ses of OotniUProioI Cortes- 





pendents m the Dominions and Bolf goioining 


i 



Colonics, etc 


1 



Ramunention of Local and Trade Coriespondcnts 


1 


1,900 

Total for Trade Comiiussioneis and Correspondtnts 

H 

• 

' 

12,197 


3 The Commeicial Intalligenco Bnnch is situated in the busie.t pait of tho City, having 
been len-oved fiom Westmmstei in 1901 It is intended to be i centre at which informa- 
tion on all subjects of coinineicial inteiest can ho obtained, uid enquiiiCb aie icphed to by the 
Branch with refeience to openings foi British tiade abioul, general trade conditions in 
vaiious countries, etc 

d The scope of tho information is wide, and the infoimatiou deals with . — • 

(1) Commercial Statistics 

(2) Names of firms abroad engaged m pirticulai lines of busmess 

(These lists of buyers of Bntish goods ibroad aio prepared as carofullj as possible by 
Tiade Commissioueis and Consular officeis who do not, of course, include 
knowingly doubtful fums These lists do not compote with piivate direct- 
oiies It should also be mentioned that the depaitmeut formally disclaims any 
lesponsibilifcy m regard to the credit of the buyeis who are included m the 
lists It may bo noted that the lists of films abioid, although printed, are not 
supplied to chambers of commeice, but aio kept for departmental convenience 
only The reason is that manj of tho ohambeis of commerce have not tho 
means of discriminating between those members to whom tho lists could be 
safely given and those fiom whom they should he withhold, e g , firms which 
are agents for foreign mauufaciiuers If this infoimation is supplied to 
chamheis of coinmeico theie would be other institutions, agencies, and 
bureaus, which would claim similai treatment ) 

(3) Contracts, both foieign and colonial, open to tender and similar openings for 

British tiade 

(l) Taiiffs and Customs Regulations — foreign and colonial 

(5) Regulations concerning commeicial travellers and their samples 

(0) Laws affecting patents, designs, and trade niaiks m countries abroad 

(7) Certificates of Origin 

(8) Tiade conditions in foreign countries, c p , means of leoovery of debts, teims of 

payment, agencies, etc 

5 This information can he obtained at the effaces of the branch, formerly known as 
" C I B ", without difficulty The offices of the branch contain — 

(1) an enquiiy loom where enqnmes can bo made on vauous subjects dealt with by 

the Branch, 

(2) a sample room, for the eihjbition of specimens of manufactured goods, which 

, compete with British pioducts m British Possessions oi foreign countries, and 
of new mateiials which may he of interest to British maiiufactureis, 

— — — — ' — 4 — 

* Includes non pensionablo Personal Allowance of £300 pai anmiin each 
’ t Includes ndn pensionable Peisondl Allowance of £200 pei anuma 
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(3) a reading room where the latest ofBcnl publications andtho most lecenfc com- 
mercial directonesj year hooks, and a large number of trade journals may bo 
consulted •' 

The strength of the Branch was, before the outbreak of war, as follows — 

Names section • . . 

Tariffs section , , 

Enquiry room librarj^ etc . , 

Journal and Commercial Statistical section , 

Special Eegister, Colonial and Consular Correspondence and correspondenco 
■with Trade Commissioners and Coirospondents , 

Efigistry, etc , including typists 

Pneotor, ono Chief Staff Otiicer, ono Staff Officer , 

60 


On account of the special conditions created by the war the work of the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch has been reeogmsed with the result than the staff of the Department of 
ConJmereial Intelligence Las been increased to 160, part of which is on a temporary footing 
OfiBcers have been brought into the Department who are conversant with particular industries 
and with manufacturing piocesses employed in them and a special section of the office (the 
Home Section) has been created The activities of the Foreign Samples Section and Foremir 
and Colonial Section have, in consistence with the present requiiemeats of the commercral 
public, been extended 

6 The information collected by the Commeicial Intelligence Department is obtained 
from a net woik of sources 

(I) Hia Majesty^s Tiade Commissioners and Imperial Trade Correspondents in 

Canada, Austialia, 'New Zealand, and South Afaca There are d> Trade 
Commissioners for the self-governing dominions and between 20 and 30 
„ Imperial Tiade Correspondents in addition to these Trade Commissioners The 

Trade Commissioners give then whole time to the study of the trade conditions 
and lequiiementa of then respective dominions They watch foreign competi- 
tion, and generally report fully to the Board of Tiade on all matters affecting 
Bntish trade in British dominions Tne Trade Commissioners return generally 
every two years to the United Kingdom, when they visit the chief centres of 
tiade for SIX months and inteniew Bntish firms The Commissioners are, 
therefoie, kept acquainted with the needs of Bntish firms and the development 
of Bntish tiade and industry Individual firms in the United Kingdom can 
go to them direct in the same way as they would go to a Consul m a foreign 
country. These Trade Commissioners tour extensively throughout their 
respective dominions They reply to all tiade enquiries addressed to them 
by British films, and they render assistance to the lepiesentatnes of Bntish 
films in the dominion These Trade Commissioners are, in fact. Government 

commercial travellers I was told when in the “ C I B '' that Trade Com- 
missioners had been instrumental in introducing ShefiSeld saws into Canada, 
English cocoa into South Africa, a certain line of cotton pnnts into South 
Alrica, previously entirely held by Germans They have also watched on behalf 
of the United Kingdom trade legislation in the dominions Tho Imperial 
Trade correspondents aie actively engaged in the tiade of their own localities 
and are remunerated by annual fees fiom the Board of Trade They answer 
enquiries from the C I B ” oi from British firms direct and report on all 
matters likely to affect, if not alieady affecting, British trade 'They send copies 
of all reports to the Tiade Commissioners These coiiespondents, in biief, 
work under the general supervision and guidance of the Trade Commissioners 
, Tiade correspondents are appointed by the Board of Trade generally on the re- 

commendation of the 'I'rade Commissioner in each dominion 

(II) His Sfajesty^s Embassies, Legations, Commeieial \ttaoh6s, and Consular OfSeers m 

foreign countiies (directly or through the Foreign Office) Commercial informa- 
tion 13 furnished bj this source usually in the following way Replies to enquuies 
on ordinary commercial matters from firms in the United Kingdom would be 
foi waided tbiough the Commercial Intelligence Bianch of the Board of Trade, to- 
gether with a duplicate copy for the use of the branch Should the enquuy 
emanate from a firm in the dominions, a copy of the reply is sent to the domi- 
nion Government concerned as well as to the Commeicial Intelligence Branch 
If the enqmiy is from a firm not m the United Kingdom and not in the domi- 
nions, a copy of the Consuls reply is sent to the Commeicial Intelligence Bianch, 
but 111 those cases Consuls aie to use then discretion It is n ell to bear in mind, 
however, m the case of enquuies ongmating from foreign countries, that foreigners 
frequently try to avail themselves of the machinery established for the benefit of 
the Butisii tiaders, and that tbe interests of the British trade must alone be 
considered in replying to such of the enquiries of this kind as in the disci etion of 
the Consular officer appear proper to be answered with a view to placmg foreign 
customers in communication with the British films Specific requests from 
British traders which manifestlyielate to the business of eompetmg British firms 
yould oidinarily be declined The instructions, already given as to commmii- 
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eating tothePoroign Ofliceanypaihciilarsuhiehinaybo o£ mteresfc to it^applj to 
the cases mentioned above la reply to eniiuuies bj Biitish importeis for the 
names and addiesses of Biitish manufactuieis of foicign goods, the infoima- 
tion desiied may be furnished in cases in winch it is not consideied likely' to 
prove injuiiouB to Biitish manufactuiing inteiests Tho question of supplying 
01 withholding infoimation of this natnic is geiieially left to tho discretion of 
the Consulai office! conceincd, but the infoimation is not withheld when tho 
enquiry relates to any food product, or to articles which miy be subjected to 
fuithci piocesses of manufactiiie, or winch may be foi use in factories in the 
United Kingdom If m doubt, the Consulai Officer should lefei to the Coin- 
meicial Intelligence Branch of the Boaid of Tiado hefoio fuinishing the 
infoimation desiied In cases of applications fiom British liims in foieign 
countiies and foieigu firms abioad for tho names of tradeis oi buyers m the 
United Kingdom, the Consulai Officer would, it his discretion, tiansmit the 
application to the Board of Tiado foi inseifcion in the “ Boaid of Trade Journal”, 
subject to the approval of the cditoi, who does not imdeitake iny responsibility 
whatever with legud to the standing of any of his coiiespondents The 
Consul answers, as completely as possible, enqimies made with laiewtopio- 
moting Biitish trade and comiiieicial inteicsts geneiallj It is no pai t of liis 
official duty to gno opinions oi to fuinisli conlidoiitial information as to the 
lespectability, piivato character or solvency of individuals or films lie may, 
howevei, at his discretion make one of tho following statements in leply to 
enquiries fioiii British tiaders — 

(1) That the firm is held in high leputo, oi is generally considered one of high 

standing 

(2) That according to the infoimation which it lus been possible to obtain, the firm 

is respectable, though not in a laige way of business 

(3) That ho legrets to bo unablo to furnish infoimition on tho subject "Whenever 

tho names of firms aio given, it is iiecessaiy to state that no responsibility can 
be accepted m respect of their financial standing In this connexion an 
extract from a moinoiandum piopared by tho Board of Trade is appended 
(Appendix. I) 

It will bo cleu then that a Consul shill reply to enquiries made with a view to pi emot- 
ing British trade Correspondence, as Sir II Llewellyn Smith pointed out to 
the Dominions Royal Commission, is encouraged, subject to tho condition that 
it IS generally bottei foi a firm to apply to the Commeioial Intelligence Branch 
which may have tho infoimation at hand and, therefoie, save time to the 
enquiroi 

(III) A (Jiird source fiom which tho information is drawn is tho bonoraiy coiie- 
spondents in tho Clown Colonies and Protectorates There aio 39 of these 
The Goveiiiois of the Colonies not possessing lesponsible Goveimiient, and 
Piotectoiates, have each nominated an ofiicei to act as honorary coiiespondcnt 
of the Commeicial Intelligenco Branch, md to answei trade eiiquiues ad- 
diessed to him by tho depnitinent oi by British tradeia There is also an 
airangement between the Commerce and Industry Department of tlie Govern- 
ment of India and the Board of Trade by which the Directoi General of 
Commeicial IntGlligeiice of India acts as v correspondent of the Commercial 
Intelligence Department of the Bond of Tiade Such enquuies as cannot 
be immedntely answered by the Coinmeiciil lutelligonce Branch oi by' the 
India Office are lefened to that oQicci This o/iicei also sends to the Bond 
from time to timo any requests that may be leceived fiom Indian traders foi the 
names of manufactuiers of Biitisb goods 

* ^ (IV) The fouitb souice is the mfoimation obtained from official publications of 

British, Colonial, and Foieigu Goveinmontsas well as from noii-o'hcial trade 
publications, etc Appendices II and III state the numbei of reports lecened 
fiom His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners and the Trade Coiiespondents and 
His Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consulai officers and the mannei in which they 
weie utilised, together with the number of enquiries received at the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board in 1912 
Proposals for the development of Trade Rapiesentatiou abioad are now undei considera- 
tion by H M ’s Government 

7 Next with regard to the distribution of information ‘The information which is distii- 
buted, for example, on commercial statistics, on foreign and colonial tariffs and Customs 
Regulations, on foreign and i-olonial contracts open to tender and other opeumga for trade, 
on articles competing with the United Kingdom goodb in oversea markets and on products likely 
to bo of use to manufacture! s, and regarding fiims abroad engaged in paiticuhi lines of 
business, etc , is supplied in the following ways — 

{a) By replies to enquuies , 

(i) By general publications such as "the Board of Trade Jouiual ” (which is issued 
weekly) and also by occasional publications, c y , — 

(») a memorandum summaiising tho regulations in foice in the Biitish Domi- 
I nions and foreign countries with regard to commercial travellers, the license 
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duties to be pud (wheie such taxes exist), and the special Customs ariange- 
inents made and facilities gianted, if any, in lespect of commercial tiaveller's 
samples, and 


(m) a memorandum regarding Certificates of Origin 
(c) Dissemination otberwiso than by formal or general publication, ey , to Chambers 
of Commeice and to individual firms confidentially The names of individual 
firms known to be desirous of receiving infoimation as to particular branches 
of trade aie inscribed on the “ Special Register on payment of an annual 
fee o£ one guinea -which includes the annual subsciiption to “ the Board of 
Tiade J ouinal The admission to the Register is at the discretion of the 
head of the depaitment During 1912, 1,098 sepaiate circulars weie issued 
(to the number o£ 146,578 copies) to farms on this Register during 1915, 819 
separate ciicul us were issued (to the number of 383,888 copies) , during 1916, 
550 separate circulars uere issued (to the number of 142,612 copies) The 
decline in 1916 is due to numbei of piohibitions and other Goveiument restric- 
tions on export. ‘ 

{d) Samples The samples received at the Commercial Intelligence Depaitment 
consist almost entirely of foreign manufactured goods which compete -with the 
United Kingdom trade in the self-governing dominions or other British 
Possessions, and of foreign manufactured goods and natural products 
which are sent by Consuls There is no duplication of work between the 
Commercial Intelligence Depaitment and the Imperial Institute, and arrange- 
ments have been made foi eo-opeiation between the two offices in respect of 
enquiries that may be made from time to time The work of the Imperial 
Institute IS mainly directed to the question of the development of the resources 
of the Empire lu matters of raw products and materials, whde the Commercial 
Intelligence Depaitment is mainly directed to the promotion of the export trade 
ot the United Kingdom in manufactured goods The exhibition of samples 
has been extraordinarily popular with the trading community, and these samples 
have been much used in the centres of the particular industi res, to which the 
Commercial Intelligence Depaitment sent the collections ^ 

8 The Advisory Committee to the Board of Trade on Commercial Intelligence was first 
established in May 1900 to advise the Boaid on the work of the Commeicial Intelligenco 
Branch, and on such other matteis as the Board might refer to it The Committee deter- 
mines its own meetings and meets legulail}' on specified dates Special meetings which may 
be summoned at any time, should occasion arise, take place in addition to these ordinary 
raeetmgs The Committee is purely an A dwsoiy body It does not actively direct the work 
of Commercial Intelligence, but it is generally consulted on questions of policy arising in 
connection rvith the u oik of Commercial Intelligence, , special commercial missions have 
been despatched by the Board of Trade on the recommendation of then Advisory Committee 
to cnquiio into the conditions and piiospects of British trade In China (1915-16) and Russia. 
(1916), and a mission to Spain and Portugal is at present under arrangement It may also 
make any recommendation which it thinks fab with regard to the collection and dissemina- 
tion of Commercial Intelligence The average attendance of meetings is 18 There are 19 
commercial members and 11 official members, 30 in all Sir H Llewellyn Smith in his 
evidence before the Dominions Royal Commission summarises the ■« oik of the Committee as 
follows — 


* 0/ the U S A 
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Firstly — The object IS to advise on the work of Commercial Intelligence, commeicial 
missions abroad, and other matters 

Secondly — ^The Committee may advise on such matteis relating to foreign tariffs and to 
1 other commercial questions not included in the first head, as the Board of Trade 

may lefei to them from time to time 

Thiidly and lastly , — The Committee may advise on any commercial question which 
may be submitted by one of the commercial members of the Committee, 
subject to previous approval by the Boaid of Trade 
The Board retains absolute freedom with regard to the adoption of lecommendations of 
this 01 any other of the Advisoij Committees, of which theie aie a number A numbei of 
members of the Committee aie also members of the Council of the Association of Chambers 
of Commeice, and the Chairman of the Council of the Association of Chambers of Commerce 
IB on the Committee as a matter of course The Committee, therefore, is a link between the 
Board of Trade and the Chambers of Commeice The Chambers can be addressed directly, 
and the Chambers in then turn can address the Board direct if they care to do so, vyithout 
reference to this Advisory Committee It will be seen, therefore, that the Committee deals 
with such questions as, for example, the best means of collecting information, and making the 
best use tor trade puiposes of information collected , the revision of foreign tariffs and their 
prospective effect on Biitish goods , and also with miscellaneous questions which come up 
from time to time The majority of the questions, however, refer to tariffs and commercial 
intelligence The Advisory Committee may take evidence by calling witnesses but it usually 
ciri ulaiises and gets information It is an expert Committee which advises the Board from 
its own knowledge The 19 commercial members are carefully selected and represent big 
branches of trade in which they are experts Thev do not act as delegates, but are rather a 
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combinatiou of a great amount of commercial knowledge The dominions are represented on 
the Advisory Committee of Gommeicial Intelligence, although they do not pay anything 
towards the cost of or give assistance to the Commercial Intelligence Department 

9 Lastly, it may be necessary to emphasize one or two points connected with the 
Commercial Intelligence Department 

(1) The duties of the branch are concerned primarily with external trade * 

(2) The interest of the producer, other things being equal, is given preference to that 

of the merchant or cairier where these are in conflict 

(3) It does not assist importeis of foreign goods excepting so fai as those goods 

and mateiials are foi industry oi foi use in factory, 

(4) The primary duty of the department is to assist the United Kingdom trade It 

assists the trade of the domiuions, etc , but where a conflict of interests arises 
the United Kingdom’s interest must prevail 

(5) The hulk of the work of the department is on behalf of average traders who are 

aware of the advantage of obtainmg information and who are not highly oigan- 
ised enough to have a commercial intelligence system of their own Laige 
firms aie more in evidence on the “ Special Register ” than are small firms 

(6) Continuous efforts ^are made to make the existence of the department known to 

traders There is, however, the difficulty of insufiicient puhhcity The '' Board 
of Trade Journal ” is, as has already been noted, one ot the principal sources of 
the dissemmation of information Daily bulletins, such as those published in the 
United States of America, are not consideied necessary because the “Weekly 
Journal " is supplemented, where necessary, by a press announcement regarding 
any information which would lose its value by a few days’ delay Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn Smith, it may be noted, in his evidence already lefeiied to, did not 
appear to be satisfied with the circulation and said that an ineiease in the cucula- 
tion (the circulation being 5,000 copies) was desiiable t He pointed out, however, 
that while he should like to see a much bigger ououlation, the value of the pub- 
lication was really wider than that shown by its circulation because it is largely 
quoted by trade papers, and this is the chief way in which the journal permeates 
to the commercial commumty It should be pomted out that the most valuable 
information which is given by the Commercial Intelligence Department to 
the trade is never published at all It goes to those interested and is kept 
away from foreign competitors who are extremely eager to get such information 
The Commission suggested that the circulation should be increased by obtain- 
ing from every Chamber of Commerce in the country a^hst of its members 
The “ Board of Trade Journal ” would then be sent to every one of these with 
a circular letter saying that the information it contains has been gathered at a 
great cost and at great trouble, that it is consideied valuable foi the welfare 
of the whole country, that it is proposed to “^end free copies for four weeks to 
enable the prospective subscriber to see the natuie of the information that is 
supphed, and that thereafter it is hoped to have him as a permanent subsciibei 
at a guinea a year 

(7) His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners aie wholetime officers, unlike the trade cor- 

respondents They furnish people in the Dominions, desiring to export to 
the United Kingdom, with any infoi matron, subject to the exception that 
their primary duty must always be to the United Kingdom trade J The 
trade correspondents are connected with active business and are paid from 
£50 to £240 a year In addition to the fees mentioned they are authorised 
to claim a sum not exceeding £16 pei annum for out-of-pocket expenses 
The amount spent on Trade coiiespondents for Canada uas before the war 
£850, Australia £410, New Zealand £210, and South Africa £550-15i 

(8) It has been found impracticable and undesiiable to attempt to make the work 

of commercial intelligence an Inter-Imperial Institution 

(9) It IS mteresting to note the arrangement made before the outbreak of >war 

between the Koreign Office and the Canadian Government as to the utilization 
of the Consular service for the assistance of Canadian trade A copy of 
the Memorandum of the Foreign Office in regard to this will be found in 
Appendix IV The Consular officers are authorised to give the same assist- 
ance to firms m the Dominions as to the United Kingdom films except that 
the Consuls are primarily commissioned to serve the trade of the United 
Kingdom They arrange, where practicable, accommodation for Dominion 
Trade Representatives in their Consulates and assist such lepresentatives 
as far as possible The Consuls are furnished with such dominion publications 
as the dominion Governments think will be of assistance in answering questions 
as to the resources of the domimons 

* Vide also Appendix V 

t Iba circulation of tho Board of Trade Journal in January 1310 uas about 5,000 couiea , m January 1917 it was 
over 8,000 copies 

t for tbe importance of the export trade of the United Kingdom as compared with that of India, see Appendix V 
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In the pieparation of this ^klemoiandum I have been assisted by the evidence of Sir 
H Llewellyn Smith, KGB, Peimanent Secretary to the Board of Trade, before the Domi- 
nions Koyal Commission It is peihaps, unnecessary to add that some of the details of the 
working of the department described above lefer mainly to the woiking of the department at 
the outbieak of war 


Appendix I. 

Offictal Trade Hejiresentahon of the United Kingdom m Foreign Countries 

This consists of His Majesty’s Commercial Attaches and His Majesty’s Consular Officers 
(salaried and unsalaiied) They are all appointed by, and under the direction of the Poieign 
Office, and they are authorised to communicate diiectly with the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade on all commercial matters ^ 

Ets Majestfs Commercial Atlachds, who are officers invested with a diplomatic character 
and whose functions consist exclusively in assisting British tiaders and furthering the interests 

of British Commerce, have been appointed foi the following countries or groups of countries 

Prance, Belgium, and Switzerland , European and Asiatic Tuikey and Bulgaria, China , Japan , 
Germany, Denmark, Holland, Norway and Sweden , Spain and Poitugal, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, and Greece , and Russia In the four last-named cases, the Corameicial Attaches have their 
headquarters in London, and divide their time between special investigations abioad and 
visits to trade centres in the United Kingdom with a view to placing their information at the 
disposal of British firms and receiving lequests foi further inquiries The Commercial 
Attaches for Turkey and Bulgaria, China, and Japan also return peiiodically to the United 
Kingdom foi the latter purpose 

The commercial duties of His Majestf s Consular Officers aie summarised in the Consular 
Instiuctions as being — “ (1) to furnish immediate information with regard to all important 
changes in local conditions affecting trade or credit , (2) to deal promptly, to the best of their 
ability. With questions on commercial subjects addressed to them by the Commeicial Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Boaid of Trade, oi by individual British traders , (3) to prepare and keep 
up to date, for the use of the Board of Trade, lists of the principal dealers in various classes 
of goods , (d) to supply special reports from time to time on matters which appear to the 
Consular Officer to be of commeicial interest, or which may be suggested to him by the 
Eoieign Office, (5) to prepare an annual report on the trade of their distiiet” Amongst the 
matters as to which the Consular Officers are duected to fuimsh immediate information are 
contracts open to tender and changes in local duties and taxes hkely to affect British trade, 
and in local dues and regulations affecting shipping 


Appendix II. 

statement showing the numha of Annual and other Fejgo-its received from {!) Bis Majesty’s 
Biffomatic and Consular Officers and (S) Bis Majesty’s Trade Commissioners and Vie 
Trade Correspondents in the Dominions and British Possessions, which have leen dealt 
with ly the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, and puhltshed or 
communicated to traders during the year 1912 


Eopoits from 
places in — 

“Annual and Mis- 
cellaneous" senes 
of Diplomatic and 
Consulai Reports 
edited at the 
Foreign Office and 
Boaid of Trade and 
published by tho 
Foioign Office + 

OcOASIONAr (SPEOIAI,') Rspoets 
JUBLISHEP IH THB “BOAED OF 
Tbadb Jooenal ’’ 

Occasional (special) 
Reports utilised 
for Ciiculars to 
aims on the “ Spe 
cial Register’ of 
•the Commercial 
Intelligence 
Blanch 

Total. 

Notices of 
Calls for 
Tendei 

Othei 

Total 

Europe > 

Africa . • 

Asm 

Ameiica N 

America, Central and IVest 
Indies ' 

America S 

Pacific Islands , 

Total 

(I) Reports fio 

78 

20 

62 

18 

10 

17 

4 

n His Maje: 

253 

108 

4 

8 

4 

14 

ty’s Diplo 

770 

86 

166 

215 

47 

187 

matic and 

1,023 

193 

160 

223 

51 

201 

Consular Officers 

'*275 

56 

114 

46 

31 

101 

1,37b 

269 

336 

287 

92 

319 

4 

209 

391 

1,160 

1,851 

623 

3,683 


* Boaid of Trade Momorandum (Commcioial Depaitmeut), December, 1*^13 
+ Annual Reports fiom Vice Consulates which were published as parts of the repmts of the se\ em Superin 
tending Consulates oi Consulates Genoial aienot separately enumerated Consular Reports tiom the Colonies 
of European Countries aio included undei tho Continent lu which the plates to winch they lelate are 
situated 
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Stdmcnt showing the mmler of Annual and othei Jtepoifs received from (1) Eis Majesty’s 
Utglomaitc and Consular Officers and (2) Ets Majesty’s- Trade Commissioners and the 
J’lade Correspondents in the Eominions and British Possessions, which have been dealt 
with by the Commercial Intelligence Blanch of the Board of Trade, and published or 
communicated to traders dunng the yeai 1912 — contd 


Reports from 
pkoes ]n — 


OcoasioiTAi; (speciai.) Reposts 

PDHtlSHBD IN THE “ BoaED 
OF Teape Jope>al ” 

notices of 
Calls for 
Tender 

Ofcher 

Total 


“Annual and Mrs 
cellaneous " senes 
of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports 
edited at the 
Foi eign Office and 
Board of Tiade andj 
published by the 
Foreign Office 


Occasional (special) 
Reports utilised 
for Cii Calais to 
films on the “Spe 
oial Register” of 
the Commcicial 
Intelligence 
Blanch 


Total 


(II) Ropoits fiom His Majesty s Tiado Commissioneis and tlio Trade Cone* 
spondonts in the Dominions and Biitish Pos'cssions 


Euiopo 

— 


5 

6 


5 

Afnca 

— 

4d 

76 

119 

103 

222 

iaia 

— 

2 

13 

15 

1 

6 

20 

Ameiica N and Ceutial 
and Biitisli West Indies 

— 

38 

347 

386 

257 

642 

Australia, How ZoaLand 
and Biitish Islands in 
the Pacific 


113 

139 

252 

139 

391 

Total 


190 

580 

1 

770 

601 

1,280 

Geand Total 

209- 

687 

2,010 

2,627 

I 

1,127 

1 

3,963 


Appendix III. 

statement snowing the nmibei of Written Enqiartes and of Personal Enquiries, lespecltvely 
icceived at the Commercial Intdligence Branch of the Boaid of Tiade in the years 1912 
to 1916 , and giving particulars as to the Natiue of the Written Enquines 

Eatute of Enqnuies, 


Written Enquiries relative to — 


s 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915. 

1816 

Statistics , • , 

Lists of firms, names of officials, and /arious other m itters 
connected with foreign trade 

Tariffs, Customs Regulations, and CeitiBcates of Origin 
Tenders and olhei openings for hade 

Offici il and othei puhlications 

Sources of supplj and prices 

Patents, trade marls and merchandise marlvs 

Commercial iraiellers’ licenses, etc . 

Railway and height lates . 

Health and chmato conditions, costs of living and geneial con- 
ditions in places abroad 

Company law and other legal matters > 

" Board of I’lade Journal ” 

M lEcellnnoous subjects . 

626 

6,320 

1,060 

767 

4.26 

221 

69 

40 

21 

153 

32 

169 

609 

546 

6,134 

1,070 

489 

392 

204 

63 

35 

24 

113 

37 

257 

465 

1,608 
16,326 j 

1,472 

1,285 

2,377 

613 

S3 

16 

33 

68 

107 

289 

' 1,822 

068 

21,383 

2,179 
489 
2,423 
123 
18 1 
7 

32 

34 

151 

409 

I 7,002 

i 

608 

15,4o7 

3,093 

306 

1,068 

337 

101 

4 

387 

24 

73 

638 

5,626 

Total Weitien Enquieies 

10,316 

9,829 

25,799 

i 

31,948 

27,416 

Personal Enqpiries . . 

1 

6,172 

6,839 

1 14,794 

15,636 

11,602 

Total 

16,188 

16,068 

40,693 

50j48i 1 

39,018 


* Excluding Ropoits for the year 1911. by His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners for Austrilia, South Africa 
and Kew Zealand (published Eoparatcly m 1912) 
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Appendix IV. 

1 Tho Depaitmenfc of Trade and Commerce of Canada \,ill bo funiishcd uitii auv 
reasonable number of copies of all trade reporU from the b'ai LasL and from jun otl er di^tnct 
winch they may specify as soon as they ire published 

3 Any Canadian firms will bo at hboitv to applj direct to anj of His Consuls 

foi information as to possibilities of =alo of Canadian products, the imthwls iimkr ubich 
business is conducted, and tbo best means of getting into touch u itii markets 'Llm. uill 
receive all possible assistance in this matter, subject to the condition laid down m the Itei ort 
of the Canadian Miiustei of Tiado and Commerce, that the Consuls are primarilj commis- 
sioned to servo the trade of the United Kingdom The Gan idian Department of Tride .uid 
Commerce will bo supplied from time to time with lists of IIis ifajesty's Consular Ecprcscnt i- 
atives in the Far East and in other districts in ubich they are interested 

3 The Depaitmeut of Trade and Commerce will prepare a statement of Canada’s com- 
mercial and industrial lesouices and de\ elopments, giving a list of principal ludiistnes and 
sources of supply, and indicating the questions nj on which Ciuadian merchants uid matm- 
factuiers desire information This document, which will bo revised fiom time to time, will 
be communicated to His Majesty’s Consuls from the Foreign Ollicc with mstnictions to pay 
particular attention to the questions referred to The Commercial Attache's will be instrm ted 
to report from time to time regarding them, and such reports will bo forwarded from Loudon 
to the Department of Trade and Commeice without delay 

4 Canadian Trade Commissioners will bo at liberty to apply to Ills ifajesty’a Consuls 
for advice and assistance 

0 Before any decision is taken on the question of attaching commeicial agents to Ills 
Majesty’s Consulates in the Ear East (China, Japan, and Eastern Siberia), the Canadian De- 
partment of Trade and Commeice wall send out a special repiesentativo for the puipose of 
studying trade conditions on the spot and deciding on the best means of pionioting Cauadiin 
trade there His Majesty’s Consuls will be instructed to give him eieiy assistance, includmg 
the provision of interpreteis and introductions to the pnncip il officials and merch ints, natiio 
and foreign In particular he will be able to obtain in the offices of the Commercial Attaclks 
in Yokohama and Pekin a great deal of valuable infoimatiou regarding all forms of 
commercial activity His Majesty’s Consuls and the Commoiciil Attachds will bo empowered 
to discuss with him the piacticability of atticlung Cinadian commercial agents to tbo 
Consulates, but it is recognised that periodical visits of the kind suggested may bo found to 
meet the lequuements of Canada more efficiently and at less cost than the permanent attach- 
ment to tho Consulates of commeicial agents 

6 Should the Canadian Government desire that office room should be afforded in British 
Consulates foi Cana'dian commeicial repieseutatiies no objection would be raisid in piinciple 

7 Each case would be considered on its own ments and be a matter of airaiigoinent 
between Canada and the British Government dependent on the needs and convemcnco of the 
Consular office When such accommodation is granted it is understood that the Consular 
office assumes no responsibility foi the direction oi woik of the Canadian representatue 

8 The members of the Canadian commeicial seivico will be eligible for sehction and 

entrance to the British commercial service on such terms and conditions as aie set for other 

entrants thereto, subject to the regulations of the British Goveiument in the carrying out of 
its service 

FoU-EIGN Ol'EICE, 

84i/t July 191s 


Appendix V. 


Falue aiicl Percentage of Indian 2lanvfaclure(l Merchandise cvnorled lo total eaporls of 

Indian Meic/iandtsc 


Tear 

Valuo of total 
ciports of Indian 
merebaudae 

a aluo of 
exports 
of Indian 
manufactured 
merebaadue 

Porcintago of InJoa 
mamifactuad irticlcj 
cxiKj teil to total 
cifio 13 of Ii diaa 
morcbandiji. 

1911 

1913 . 

1913 

1914 . 

1915 

191G . 

£ 

114,970,902 

159,001,800 

100,742,003 

138,268,090 

118,968,034 

119,759,197 

£ 

33,309,984 

37,565,119 

30,791,162 

32,010,718 

38,201,005 

19,6SS,155 

Per cent 

OT n 

23 5 

22 9 

23 2 

32 1 

33'2 
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Value and Percentage ofJBrthsh Manufactured 2Iereliandtse exported to total exports 
of the Produce and Manufactures of the ITinted Kingdom 


Tear 

i 

Value of total 
caporta of tho 
proiloco and 
manufacturer of i 
tho United 
Kingdom 

Valuo of exports 
of articles 
manufactured 
jn tho i 

United 

Kingdom ! 

Percentage of tho 
United Kingdom 
manufactured articlca 
exported to total 
exports of tho 
produce and 
manufactures of tho 
United Kingdom 


£ 

£ 

Per cent 

1911 . 

451,119,298 

362,222,627 

79 7 

1912 

487,223,439 

385,028,315 

79 

1913 

1 

525,245,289 

411,368,358 

78 3 

1914 . . . i 

430,721,357 

338,033,5011 

78 6 

1915 .... 

384,868,148 

292,920,785 

761 


NOTE ON EXHIBITIONS 


SUMMAKY 

Pauas 

1 The Berlin Conveufaon of 1912 ... 1 and 2 

2 “ Universal ” Exhibitions and " Special ” Exhibitions . 3 

3 Official Exhibitions and OfFiciallyiecognised Exhibitions ... 1 

4 Piovincial Exhibitions in India , ... 5 

5 Specialised 01 Special Exhibitions are of advantage not only to the 

consumer of goods, but to the manufacturer ho requires educating 
equally with the consumer , . .' . C 

6 Fairs on the Boaid of Trade Model . . ... 7 

7 Specimen Catalogues as a means of familiarising manufacturers with 

enemy methods of advertising . . , ' . 8 


In Octobei 1912, an International Confoienco uasheld in Beihn on the invitation of the 
German Government f 01 the puqiose of limiting by international agreement the number of 
International Exhibitions and of establishing, as far as possible, a code of regulations with 
regard to the organisation and managoinent of exhibitions The Convention diawn up at 
this Confeience was signed by the delegates of IG countiies The Board of Trade in a 
memorandum summarised the causes uhich led to the summoning of the Conference 
“International exhibitions had in tho past constantly been held in places wheio the commercial 
results accruing from paiticipation could not lepay exhibitors for the expense of sending 
a creditable exhibit The selection of tho date and locality of such exhibitions had Loen 
influenced not so much by the suitability of the maiket or the occurrence of an opportunity of 
assisting tho development of tiade as by tho piospect of attracting visitors, and achieving 
financial success for the piomotcrs The oigamseis of such exhibitions lehed upon the rualiy 
existing between the manufacturers of the chief commercial nations to secure the participation 
of countiies who would not take part if then commercial competitois were not xepiesented 
When deciding whether oi not to paiticipate in any great luteinational exhibition, the Govern- 
ments of the principal countiies weie in much the same position as individual exhibitors, 
their decision depended not so much upon the benefits which weie hkely to accrue fiom 
participation, as upon the loss winch would in all probability he sustained by the trade of 
their country if they abstained from an exhibition in which its commercial rivals took pait 

2 “"The reasons foi the reluctance on tho part of manufactuieis to take part in exhibitions 
were reviewed by a Committee which was appointed in 1906, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Alfred Bateman, to enquiie into the nature and extent of the benefit accruing to this country 
(i e , the United Kingdom) fiom paiticipation in great international exhibitions The 
eviuenee taken by this Committee showed that this reluctance to exhibit was attributable in a 
large degree to the following causes — Exhibitions hare been held too fieqiiently, Then 
immense size has rendeied it difficult foi individual exhibits to attract the notice of prospective 
buyers, the attention of visitois being to a great extent diverted from the exhibits by the 
large number of sideshows and olhei items of entertainment The large attendance of visitors 
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thus secured may benefit those industries classed under the heading of applied art which 
appeal to the geneial publiCj but this is by no means the case as regards the staple industries 
whose products aie mainly of interest to commercial men The cumbious piocedure and 
elaborate setting of great international exhibitions have, moieovei, been found to entail un- 
necessary 'tiouble and expense The lengthy period of six months or more for which such 
exhibitions are kept open greatly increases the cost of maintenance and also involves the 
lockmg up for an unnecessaiily long time of the capital sums expended in the manufacture of 
the exhibits There has further been a general feeling that the value of awards gained, at 
univeisal exhibitions has deteriorated owing to the frei^uency with which such exhibitions 
have been held, and the indiscriminate manner in which awards have been bestowed 
Manufacturers of certain classes of goods have also refeiied to the danger of having their 
patterns and designs copied by foreign rivals The Committee pointed out, however, in 
regard to this last ob 3 ection that the opportunities for obtaining information as to new designs 

are continually increasing and aie by no means 
* Booid of Tiade Momorandum, Uecembei 1913 confined to exhibitions These criticisms on 

» exhibitions would apply generally to largo exhibi- 

tions in this eountiy 

3 The Convention differentiated between (1) Universal exhibitions, and (2) Special 
exhibitions, e e , exhibitions the sole ob 3 ect of which is to assist in the development of one oi 
more particular blanches of a trade This latter class of exhibitions is regarded as serving a 
useful puipose Sir II Llewellyn Smith pointed out to the Dominions Royal Commission 
that the Specialised Exhibition held at Leipsic was patronised keenly by Biitish publishers, 
as Leipsic is the centre of the woild'’s book trade To a certain extent this class of exhibitions 
IS flee fiom the difficulties which have made the manufaol niers reluctant to take part in uni- 
versal exhibitions 

4 It may be noted that the experience gained by the Exhibitions Bianch of the Boaid 
of Trade IS th it a large number of manufacturers will welcome the opportunity of taking 
part in officially recognised exhibitions, since this would offer a valuable opportunity of 
developing trade An exhibition is ‘ official ’ when it is organised, diiected, and managed by a 
Government or its delegates , it is ‘ offici illy recognised ^ when it is organised, directed, and 
managed by a body which has obtained, foi that purpose, the recognition, patronage, or 

authorisation of the Government The Conven- 
t The Berlin Coniontion applies only to Inter 1* states that “ the recognition, patronage, oi 

national Exlnbitions, but tho rules aio veiy authoiisation of tlie Government shall not be 
suitablo foi special exhibitions accorded to an exhibition or to participation in an 

exhibition, unless it affords substantial guarantees 
with regard to its admmistiative and financial organisation, and unless it assuies to the 
Government and their delegates a power of general control over the administiation and 
financial management ” The direct responsibility is assumed by the inviting Government, 
and this is a prinoipile which mignt be adopted foi provincial exhibitions in this country 
held at a minimum inteival of thiee years, a limit which is laid down for international exhibi- 
tions by the Berlin Convention Such a provincial exhibition would, it is believed, 
be welcomed by manufacturers — large and small 

5 The exhibitors should be confined to British and Indian exhibitors but should exclude 
foreign non-Biitish exhibitors The exhibitions should be in principle unlimited in -icope, 
but in practice should bo specialised to suit the conditions of the province or of that part of 
India m which they are held It is an undoubted fact that many manufacturers have been 
reluctant to exhibit, largely owing to the fact that such exhibitions have been pionioted m 
places and at times where the expenses of sending exhibits would not cov ei the lesulting 
business due to them Exhibitions are useful as they stimulate the demand foi products 
not hitherto known and they are of assistance in opening up local agencies as well 
as developing those already in existence Provincial exhibitions should have as the basis 
Government responsibihty and should generally follow tho regulations which neie made at 
the Berlin Convention in 1912 

6 Exhibitions, if propeily controlled, are of advantage not only to the consumer of 
goods, but to the manufactuiei who requires educating equally nith the consumer 

7 Since the outbreak of war the Board of Trade has instituted fans or exhibi- 
tions to promote special trade, which have been remarkably successful J Such models might 

possiblv with advantage be adopted in this 
J Appendix, pages 72 73 country It is interesting to note that admission 

to the fair was by invitation of the Board of Trade, and the general pimciple was to restrict 
invitations to Solid /dc tiade buyers. The ob 3 'ect of the fans nas, in short, to give British 
films an opportunity of exhibiting goods of their own manufacture and to bring them into 
"toucli with both home and oversea buyers Moie than 30,000 persons visited the Buwsn 
Industries Fair during the days on which it was open, ze, horn the 10th to 21st May 
1915 Over 800 foieign and colonial buyeis were amongst the visitors Ihe business 
transacted exceeded all expectations A similar Fair was held m 1916 and it is proposed to 
make tkese annual Fairs a permanent feature of the Department of Commercial Intelligence oi 
the Board 

8 Another point connected with these exhibitions, which is worthy of imitatioi^ 
js tbo success of the Board of Trade in familiarising manufacturers and exporters, etc, with 
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German and Austri vn methods of advertising The Boaid has recently made a collection of 
about 7j200 specimen catalogues of German and Austrian origin which are of special interest 
to the trade " Catalogues, samples, and prices," as ilr Hooker m his “ Handicap of 
British Trade with special regard to East Africa” points out, “ are the working tools of 
the exporter, and his stock in trade , the invoices are the final varnish or French polish-” 
There are over 1,000 catalogues of machinery, in addition to over 2,000 catalogues of 
machine tools There are about 300 toy catalogues, including the productions of the well- 
known Nuremberg toy manufacturers There are also about 200 catalogues of hardware, 
200 catalogues of fancy goods, 520 of electrical goods, and 70 of glassware,' in addition to a 
considerable number refernng to tools, photographic appaiatus, musical instruments, household 
utensils, furniture, stationery, etc These German and Austiian catalogues are printed, it may 
be noted, in various languages to suit the importer Some are printed e\en in three, four, and 
SIX different languages Anangements have been made by the Boaid of Tinde whereby 
catalogues may be lent for a few days to United Kingdom firms This scheme is well worthy 
of imitation in this country 


Appendix 

List of HxMttiona and Fairs since the outbreal of leai (in the United Kingdom) 

1914 

(1) Exhibition of German and Austrian samples at exchange meetings of manufacturers 
and buyers in London — September 24th to 25th , October 7th to 8tb, 22nd to 23rd , Novem- 
ber 5th to 6th, 19th to 20th, and December 3id to 1th (Board of Trade ) 

1st Exchange meeting 
2nd 


8rd 

4th 

6th 

6th 


» 

« 

» 

)) 


» 

» 

>y 

y> 

yy 


Toy trade 

Glass, earthenware, and china 
Fancy goods 

Electroplate, cutleiy, and clock 
Household utensils 
Jewellery and haberdashery 


1915 


(1) The first British Industries Fair held in London, 10th to 21st Sfay, 1915 The object 
of the Fair was to give the British firms an opportunity of exhibiting goods of their own manu- 
facture and to bring them into touch with both home and oversea buyers (Board of Trade ) 

(2) Exhibition of samples of German and Austrian gcods held by the Beard of Trade 

(8) Exchange meetings of manufacturers and buyers in London, January 7th to 8th, 2bth 
to 29th, February 11th to 12th, March 8rd to 1th , April 15th to 16th (Board of Trade) 
7th Exchange meeting (7th — Sth January) — Electrical apparatus and appliances 
8th „ „ (28th — 29th January) — Cotton piece-goods and other textiles 

9th „ „ (11th — 12th February) — Paper and stationery 

10th „ „ (8rd — 4th ilarch) — Hardw'are 

11th „ „ (15th — IGth April) — Hand and edge tools 

(4) Exhibition of German and Austrian Catalogues (Board of Trade ) 

(6) Exhibition of German and Austrian articles typifying successful design, 24th — 26th 
March, London 

(6) War Exhibition in London by the London Chamber of Commoico, June to October 

(7) Exhibition by the Board of Trade of samples of German and Austrian goods from 
abroad at— 


(i) Leicester— 27th September — 2nd October. 

(li) Nottingham— 18th — 23rd October 
(iti) Leeds — Sth — 13th November 
(iv) Glasgow — 29th November — 4th December 

(8) Toy Fair and Market in London 

, 1916 

(1) Second British Industnes Fair in London held by the Board of Trade, 21st Feb- 
ruary to 3rd Mai eh 

(2) Exhibition of German catalogues in London by the Board of Trade 

(8) Exhibition of samples of German and Austnan goods from abroad by the Board of 
Trade at— ‘ 

(a) Sheffield — 7th to 13th Aprd 
(i) Liverpool — 22nd to 27th May 

(c) Birmingham — 23id to 29th June 

(d) Manchester — 10th to 15th July 

(e) Bristol — 1st to 5th August 
(/)^,Dubhn — 2lBt to 26th August 
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(li) London Tau and Maikefc— 14tli lo 24tli Marcli 

(5) Clothing and Drapeiy Exhibition in London — May Ist to 12th 

(6) Iloyal Agiicultuial Show in London — June 27th to July 1st 

(7) Jewelleis' and Silversmiths’ Exhibition in London — July 5th to 13th 

(8) Confectioners’ and BaLeis’ Exhibition in London — September 2nd to 9th 

(9) Grocers’ Exhibition in London— September 18th to 22nd 

(10) Shoe and Leather Eaii in London — Octobei 2nd to 7th 

(11) Dairy Show in London — October 17th to 20th 

. (12) Breweis’ Exhibition in London— October 28th to November 3id 
(18) Smithfield Club Cattle Show in London — December 4th to 8th 


NOTE ON CAPITAL INVESTMENTS IN INDIA. 

Endeavoius have been made from time to time to estimate the capital invested each year 
for tiadmg, industrial^ and othei purposes, but it has not been possible to recoid the totai 
public issues of fresh capital, Indian and foieign, within the country The tracing of new 
investments is fiaught with difficulties, and no regular statement of total capital invested has 
been prepared for publication The main difficulties are — 

(а) New issues maj in pait be made either for the redemption of debt or foi the fund- 

ing of loans alieady made, 

(4) Some companies conduct operations alse in countries other than India, and capital 
raised foi then general purposes cannot be correctly allocated between the 
countiies in which it is actually used, and 

(c) Much private capital including that of unincorporated bankeis, money-leudere, 
merchants, etc , is invested, of which no record is available 

2 This department has, however, published annually the capital of the banks and joint- 
stock companies whether incoipoiated in India or out of India but working m India, under 
the following classes — 

(1) Presidency Banks 

(2) Exchange Banks 

(3) Indian Joint-Stock Banks and Loan Companies 

(4) Insurance Companies. 

(5) Trading Companies — 

(i) Navigation 

(it) Railways and Tramways 

(til) Co-opeiative Associations 

(tn) Shipping, landing, and warehousing 

(v) Printing, publishmg, and stationery 

(vt) Others 

(б) Mills and Presses — 

(i) Cotton Mills 
(ti) Jute Mills 

(j?}) Mills for wool, silk, hemp, etc 

(tv) Cotton and jute screws and presses 

(v) Papei Mills 

(vt) Rice Mills 

(vit) Elom Mills 

(vm) Saw and Timber Mills 

(ta;) OtheiB 

(7) Tea and other Planting Companies — 

(t) Tea 

(ii) Coffee and Cinchona 
(tii) Others 

(8) Mining and Quaiiying — 

(t) Coal 

(u) Gold 
(ui) Others 

(9) Land and Building, 

(10) Brewerieg 

(11) Ice Manufacture 

(12) Sugar Manufacture 

(13) Others 

3 The Blue Books styled “ Slatistical Tables lelatirg to Banks m India ” and “Statis- 
tics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in Biitish India and Mysore ” publish the detailed 
fagures of the abovementioned Banks and joint-stock companies They are also given in 

2 E 2 
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abstract form in tho Statistics of British India, Volume I— Commeioial Statistics and Volume 
II — Financial Statistics 

A half-yearly statement of increase or decrease in the paid-up capital of companies in- 
corporated in India is also pubhshed by this department, vide Appendix I 

A statement of loint-stook companies newly registered in India in each month is 
complied in this Department and published 

It may also be mentioned here that the capital employed on the Indian railways, irriga- 
tion, and co-operatue societies of India IS also compiled and published in the Statistics of 
British India, Volumes I and II 

dr A statement"' has been prepared for the Commission to show the total capital, including 
debentures, invested in India during the years 1905-06 and 1910-11 to 191d;-15, so far as 
ascertainable from available statistics The statement is, it may be noted, defective and 
incomplete inasmuch as it excludes, for example, the capital of exchange banks (£23,815,000), 
because it has not been possible to state correctly how much of it is employed in Indian 
business, and also the capital of certam foreign companies which do only part of their business 
in India for which accurate information is not available, Tho statement is divided into two 
parts — Part I deals with the paid-up share capital, mcluding debentures, of companies registered 
under the Indian Compames Act, and those with a sterlmg capital carrying on business more 
or less exclusively in India The share capital of railways is excluded as the total capital 
outlay on railways is shown m Part II, which also includes the capital outlay on irrigation 
and telegraphs, tho loans of port trusts and municipahties, and the paid-up capital of co- 
operative societies 

The total capital shown in Part I amounted to £94,360,000, which is distiibuted as 
follows — 




Capitol 

Dobentuics 



£(1,000) 

£(1,000) 

Presidency Banka . 


2,500 


Indian Joint Stock Companies 

* 

. 46,665 

7,269 

Foreign ditto • 


81,155 

■ 3,b80 



Total , 83,320 

10,939 


Taking this tol,al as 100, tho shares in 1014-15 of the prmcipal hues of business are as 
follows — 


Percent 


Tea planting 24 0 

Cotton Mills , 14 8 

Juto Mills . . 11 1 

Coal mining , , 5 2 

Indian Joint Stock Banks 4 1 

Gold mining 2 7 

Presidency Banks 2 6 

Ttamivaya , ,26 

Cotton and jute presses . 21 


Tho total amount of capital outlay, debts, loans, etc, shown in Pait II was nearly £434,000,000, 
of which Kadways represent £346 millions, irrigation £363 millions, telegraphs £8| 
milhons, mumcipal loans £16§ millions, and port tioist loans £30 milhons The total capitid 
investments shown both in Parts land II amounted to B792 croies (£538,000,000) in 
1914-15 as against fi523 crores (£349,000,000) in 1905-06, showing an increase of fi269 
crores (£179,000,000) or 51 per cent The most noticeable increases in 1914-15 as compared 
with ten years ago (1905-06) are as follows — 





AcTuaL ihobsase. 

Per cent of total 




£ mJlioDs I 

per cent 

increase 

Bailways . , . 



107 

46 

69 8 

Irrigation . 


« 

11 

43 

61 

Port Trust} 



113 

124 

03 

Cotton and jute mills and prcoSiS 

• 


81 

44 

Ji 5 

Tea planting , 



69 

“ ■ 

38 

Municipal loans 



37 

28 

21 

Coal mining , . , 



33 

208 

18 


It la, perhaps, unnecessary to repeat the cav eat in the first paragraph of this memorandum that 
the table in Appendix II is not complete The total of £533 millions, it may be noted 
incidentally, u considerably lower than the gross annual value of the agricultural produce of 
Bntish India > 


5 An index to the camtal investments referred to in tho pieceding paragraphs is given 
111 Appendix ill 
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Appendix I 

Joint Stock Companies 


emenf showing increase or decrease in the Capital of Companies, incorporated in India and registered under 
the Indian Companies Act {FII of 1913), dunng the half-year ending the 81st Becembe), 1915 



Total taid uj? Capital at 

TUB CLOSE OB THE PBETIOUS 
HALT XEAB 

New Cohpanies bbgib 

TBBBD LHBIMQ 

THE HALE YBAE 

CoiirAKiEs wousi) be ddbivo 

sms HALE VEAB 

Peotihobs 









Share Capital 

Debenture 

Capital 

Number 

Authorised 

Share 

Capital 

Number 

Paid up 
Share 
Capital 

Paid ap 
Debenture 
Capital 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

ras 

my . 

:!il . 

ad Provinces , 

ab . , 

i 

h West Prontier ProMuco 
uu 

ral Provincca and Bcrar 
ir and Orissa 
m 

galore (Civil and Mily Sin ) 
■g 

cr Morwara 

Rs 

(a)6, 63,89, 918 
30,17,22,663 
31,16,17,763 
3,87,13,597 
1,38,10,433 
29,82,611 
2,19,670 
6,88,52,220 
(a) 15,30,656 
13,17,169 
10,72,322 
7,02,165 
21,000 
18,26,320 

Rs 

(a)37,66,006 

4,21,07,281 

6,05,14,333 

17,68,160 

6,16,300 

26,343 

42,213 

10,600 

6 

10 

36 

1 

2 

1 

1 1 

• • 

Rs 

18,69,990 

40,20,00e 

1,66,41,000 

8,00.000 

1,00,000 

60,000 

76,00,000 

20 

23 

9 

8 

9 

11 

** 

4 

5 

Rs 

4,79,800 

60,65,074 

6,77,075 

1,67,427 

5,66,977 

48,20,141 

36,672 

20,239 

Rs 

10,18,373 

36,000 

4,731 

Total BEiiisn Iesia 

79,71,07.346 

10,89,01,885 

67 

3,09,70,990 

1 89 

1,28,32,408 

10,57,103 

oro State (4) 

42,28,991 


1 

20,000 

2 

85,460 


Gbam) Total 

80,13,36,337 

10,89,01,885 

68 

3,09,90,990 

91 

1,29.17,868 

10,57,103 


Pbotiscbs 

I^OEEAa^ OU DEOEBASE IN THE PAID HP 
CAPIPAL op CoMPAMLS EXCSTING AT 

THE END OP THB HALP-YEAE A3 
COilPAEED WITH THL PBBTIOU5 

HALP YBAE 

Total met ivoebabe 

( + ) OB DEOEEASB (— ) 

iH PAID TIP Capital 
ddeivq the balp 
tbae 

Total paid hp Capital 

AT THE END OP THE 
HALP YBAE 

Increase 

Decrease 

Share 

Capital 

Debenture 

Capital 

Share 

Capital 

BebentlUo 

Capital 

Share 

Capital 

Debenture 

Capital 

Share 

Capital 

Debon 

tare 

Capitol 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Ba 

Rs, 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

ros • 

28,65,295 

79,196 

12,73,668 

15.760 

•411,01.827 

+ 63,446 

6,76,91,776 

38,30,051 

bay . 

65,13,691 

18,73,000 

19,55,855 

2,16,000 

—15,07,338 

i + 36,41,628 

30,32,15,325 

4,57,48 909 


69,33,813 

600 

19,231 

21,06,936 

+ 62,07,504 

—24,41,426 

31,68,55,272 

5,81,02 937 

od Provinces 

74,38,017 



1,33,300 

+ 72,70,690 

—1,33,300 1 

4,60,14,187 

16,24,860 

|ab 

3,12,579 



30,700 

—2,23,398 

—30,700 

1,35,87,040 

6,16,600 

1 • 

10,031 




+ 10,031 


29,92,542 


h West Pronticr Province 

619 


1 

, 

+ 649 


2,20,319 


aa 

6,22,651 


2,00,120 


—43,97,610 


6,44.54,619 


ral Provinces and Rorar 

1,070 




+ 4,070 


45,40,626 

26,343 

r and Orissa 

43,216 



1 

+ 6,571 


13,22,733 


31 

40,070 

15,216 

3,619 

; 16,663 

+ 16,312 

—6,147 

10,88,534 

36,066 

;aloro (Civil and Mily Stn ) 

5,938 




+ 5,938 


7,68,103 

• • 

▼ 







24,000 


:r Morwara . 

442 

3,500 

2,254 


—1,812 

+3,500 

18,24,508 

14,100 

CoTAL Bbiiisu IrrDiA 

2,38,00,395 

19,71,142 

34,8-1,750 

28,17,338 

+ 71,92,237 

+ 10,97,001 

80,46,99,583 

10,99,98,886 

ire State (4) . 

6,64,677 


91,985 


+ 3,87,212 


46,16,233 


Gba\d Total 

2,43.74,072 

49,71,442 

35,76,735 

28,17,338 

+78,79,479 

+ 10,97,001 

80,92,16,816 

10,99,98,886 


Noib — ColumiiB 9 and 10 include the iiaid up capital of new Companies registered during the half year 
[a) Revised. (i) Registered under the Mysore Regulation, JII of 1835 


This statement 13 compiled from lefcurns fmmsh.ed half-yearly by Registiais of Joint Stock Companies 
n a comparison of columns 2 and 3 with columns 15 and 16, it will be seen that in British India there 
a net increase of Us 74,02,000 in paid-up shaie capital and of lls 10,97,000 in debenture capital at the 
of the half-year ending December 1915, as compared with the preceding half-year ending June 1915 
ihis increase the United Piovinces accounted for Es 72,71,000 and Bengal foi Rs 52,07,000 in paid-up 
tal, and Bombay accounted for Rs 36,42,000 m debenture capital In the Native State of Mysoie the 
e capital increased by Rs 3,87,000 


tr O 
^trrat 


art* I to IV of 
14 Cth l!>3ie 


Api>cnlis If 




Calontia 


abstract: form in tha Statistics of Bntisb India, Volume I— Commeicial Statistics and Voliuno 
II— Iinanoial StatisUcs 

A half-j early statement of morease or decrease in the paid-up capital of companies in- 
corporated in India is also published by this department, vide Appendix I 

A statement of jointwatook companies newly registered in India in each month is 
compiled in this Department and published 

It may also be mentioned hero that the capital employed on the Indian railways, irriga- 
tion, and co-operative societies of India is also compiled and published in the Statistics of 
British India, Volumes I and II 

I A btatemenf has been prepared for the Commission to show the total capital, including 
debentures, invested m India during the years 1905-06 and 1910-11 to 1911-15, so far as 
ascertainable from available statistics The statement is, it may be noted, defective and 
incomplete inasmuch as it excludes, for example, the capital of exchange banks (£32,815,000), 
because it has not been possible to state correctly how much of it is employed in Indian 
business, and also the capital of certam foreign companies which do only part of their business 
in India for which accurate information is not available. The statement is divided into two 
p-irts — Part I deals with the paid-up share capital, including debentures, of compames registered 
under the Indian Compames Act, and those with a sterling capital carrying on business more 
or less exclusively in India The share capital of railways is excluded as the total capital 
outlay on railways is shown in Part II, which also includes the capital outlay on irrigation 
and telegraphs, the loans of port trusts and municipalities, and the paid-up capital of co- 
operative societies 

The total capital shown in Part I amounted to £91,360,000, which is distributed as 
follows — 



Capital 

Dobantnres 


£(1,000) 

£(1,000) 

Preaidonoy Banks , 

, 2,600 


Indian Joint Stock Companies 

. . 46,666 

7,269 

Poroign ditto . 

31,155 

' 3,680 


Total . 83,320 

10,939 


Takmg 
follows — 


this total as 100, the shares in 1914-15 of tho prmcipal lines of business are as 

Percent 


Tea planting 24 0 

Cotton Mill* . .14 8 

Jnte AIills , . Ill 

Coal mining . 6 2 

Indian Joint Stock Banks 4 1 

Gold mmmg . 2 7 

Presidency Banka , 26 

Tramways , , .26 

Cotton and jute presses 2 1 


Tho total amount of capital outlay, debts, loans, etc, shown in Part II was nearly £434,000, 000, 
of which Hallways represent £346 millions, irrigation £36§ millions, telegraphs £8J 
millions, mumcipal loans £163 milhons, and port tiust loans £30 milhons The total capital 
investments shown both in Parts land II amounted to B792 croies (£528,000,000) in 
1914-15 as against E523 crorea (£349,000,000) in 1905-06, showing an increase of fi369 
crores (£179,000,000) or 51 per cent Tho most noticeable increases in 1914-15 as compared 
inth ten years ago (1905-00) are as follows — 





Actoal IKCEEASE. 

Por Cent of total 



1 

£ milhons 

por cont 1 

increase 

Railways . . , 


• • 

107 

46 

69 8 

Irrigation . 

• 

j 

11 

43 

61 

Port Trusts . 



112 

1 

124 

63 

Cotton and juto mills and presses 


• 

81 

4-1 

^45 

Tea planting , , 



09 

! 4l 

38 

Jluniupal laans 

• 


37 

28 

21 

Coal mining . > 



33 

206 

18 


It lb, periiaps, unnecessary to repeat tho caveat m the first parigi-aph of this memorandum that 
the table m Apiiendix II is not complete Tho total of £528 millions, it may bo noted 
incidentally, m considerably lower than the gross annirai value of the a^ricultuial produce of 
British India , 


5 An index to the camtal investments referrel to in tho pieceding paragraphs is given 
lu Appendix ill 
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Appendix I 

Joint Stock Companies 


Statemeni showing increase or decrease in the Capital of Companies, incorporated in India and registered under 
the Indian Companies Act {FII of 1913), dwing the half-year ending the 31st Becemlei, 1915 


PaoVlMOES 

Totai. paid Up Capitad at 

TUB CLOSE OP THE PEBYIOUS 
HAEP XPAB 

New Coupanies eeqis 

TtEED DUEINQ 

THE HALP TEAS 

COUPAVIES WOUBD UP DUKInQ 

THU HAEP XbAE 

Share C ipital 

Debenturo 

Capital 

Number 

Authorised 

Share 

Capital 

Number 

Paid up 
Share 
Capital 

Paid op 
Dobenturo 
Capital 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

Jludras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

XTmted Provinces 
pun]ab , . 

Delhi 

North West Pronticr Proiiuco 
Burma 

Central provinces and Berar 
Bihar and Orissa 

Assam 

Bangalore (Civil and MUy Sin ) 
Coorg , 

Ajmer Morwara 

Rs 

(ffl)5,65, 89,918 
30,47,22,063 
31,16,47,708 
3,87,13,597 
1,38,10,133 
29,82,611 
2,19,070 
5,88,52,229 
(a) 15,30,656 ! 
13,17,169 

10 , 72,322 ' 

7,62.165 

24,000 

18,26,320 

Ra 

( 0 ) 37 , 66,005 

1,21,07,281 

6,05,i-l,383 

17,58,160 

6,16,300 

20,313 

42,213 

10,000 

6 

10 

36 

i 1 

2 

1 

j 

1 

Bs 

18,69,990 

40,20,006 

1,68,11,000 

8,00,000 

1,00,000 

60,000 

76,00,000 

20 

23 

9 

8 

9 

* 

11 

4 

5 

Bs 

4,79,800 

60,66,074 

6,77,076 

1,67,427 

5,66,977 

48,20,144 

36,672 

20,239 

Es 

10,16,372 

36,000 

4,731 

Totai, Bbitisu II.DIA 

79,71.07,346 

10,89,01,885 

57 

3,09,70,990 

1 89 

1,28,32,408 

10,67,103 

Mysoro State (J) 

42,28,991 

• 

1 

1 

20,000 

2 

85,450 


GBAJ.D ToiAIi 

80,13,30,337 

10,89,01,885 

63 

3,09,90,990 

01 

1,29,17,868 

10,57,103 


PBorxscES 

iNOELASB OR DECEBA8B IN THE PAID UP 
CAPirAD Op COUPAMES EXiBTiNa AT 

TUB end op tub HADP-XEAB A3 
COIIPAEBD WITH THE PEBTIOUa 

UAIP TBAE 

Totai. set ivoeeasb 

(+) OB DBOEEASB (— ) 

IN TAln UP Capitai. 
I>iniI.VO TH8 HAiP 

TEAS 

1 Total paid up Capital 

AT tub BND op tub 
HALP TBAB 

Increase 

Decrease 

Share 

Capital 

Debenture 

Capital 

Share 

Capital 

Debenture 

Capital 

Sbaro 

Capital 

Debenturo 

Capital 

Sharo 

Capital 

Dcbcn 

taro 

Capital 

1 

0 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Rs 

Bs 

Es 

Bs 

Rs, 

Rs 

Es 

Es 

Madras 

28,66,205 

70,196 

12,73,668 

15,750 

+ 11,01,827 

+ 63,416 

5,76,91,776 

38,30,051 

Bombay . 

65,13,691 

43,73,000 1 

10,63,855 

2,15.000 

—15,07,338 

i + 36,41,628 

30,32,15.325 

4,67,48,009 

Bengal 

59,33,813 

500 

49,231 

24,05,926 

+ 52,07,504 

—24,41,426 

31,68,56,272 

6,81,02,957 

United Pronneob . 

74,38 017 



1,33,300 

+ 72,70,690 

—1,33,300 ! 

4,60,14,187 

16,24,860 

Punjab , 

3,42,570 



30,700 

—2,23,398 

—30,700 

1,35,87,040 

6,16,600 

Delhi 

10,031 




+ 10,031 


29,93,542 


North West Prontior Province | 

649 




+ 649 1 

1 

2,20,319 


Burma 

6,22,664 


2,00,120 


—43,97,610 


5,44,54,619 

1 

Central Provinces and Borar 

4,070 




+ 4,070 


46,40,626 

20,343 

Bihar and Orissa 

42,246 



1 

1 +6,574 


13,22,733 

i 

Assam j 

40,070 1 

16,216 

3,619 

16,662 

+ 16,212 1 

—6,147 

10,88,534 

36,066 

Bangalore (Civil and Mily Stn ) 

5,938 




+ 5,938 


> 7,68,103 

1 • 

Coorg . . 







24,000 


Ajmer Morwara 

442 

3,600 

2,264 


—1,812 

+3,500 

18,24,608 

14,100 

ToiAi Bbihbu Ikdia 

2,38,09,393 

49,71,443 

34,&i,760 

28,17,338 

+ 74,92,237 

+ 10,97,001 

80,45,99,683 

10,99,98,886 

Mysore State (S) 

6,64,677 


91,985 


+ 3,87,242 


46,16,233 


Geahd toTAi 

2,43,74,072 

49,71,442 

35,70,735 

|28,17,338 

+ 78,79,479 

+ 10,97,001 

80,92,15,816 

10,09,98,886 


IJ'OIE — Columns 0 and 10 include the paid up capital of now Companies registered during tlio half year 
(o)Koviscd. (J) Begistercd under tho Mysore Regulation, in of 1893 


This statement 13 compiled from 1 ‘etuins furnished half-yearly by Eegistiars of Joint Stock Companies 
From a comparison of columns 2 and 3 with columns 15 and 16, it will he seen that in Biitish India there 
was a neb mcrease of Es 74,92,000 in paid-up shaie capital and of Es 10,97,000 in debenture capital at the 
end of the half-year ending December 1915, as comp iied with the preceding half-year ending June 19 1 5 
Of this increase the United Piovinces accounted foi Es 72,71,000 and Bengal for Es 52,07,000 in paid-up 
capital, and Bombay accounted foi Es 36,42,000 in debentuie capital In the Native State of Mysoie the 
share capital increased by Es 3,87,000 
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Appendix II. 

statement showing caFital tniesteil lu India} so fa) as ascertainable from available statistics 



1905 OC 

1910 11 

1911-13 

1912-13 

1013 14 

1911-16 

Poiccnt 
age to 
total 
share 
capital 

Percent 

ogato 

Grand 

Total 

I —Paid up shale capital (including dobenlmes) 
of companies, legisteied undoi the Indian 
Companies Act, and of foreign companies, 
incoiporated outside India (excluding Insui- 
ance. Navigation, and gcneial trading 
companies, which only partly do business 
in India)— 

£(1.0C0: 

1 £(],ooo; 

1 L(1,000, 

) L{1.000: 

£(1,000) 

1 £(1,000) 

1 

\ 

1 

( 

Presidency Banks (a) , , 

2,100 

2,400 

2,400 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

26 

5 

Inuian Joint Stock Banks and Loan Companies 

1,913 

3,650 

3,621 

3,896 

3,792 

3,040 

41 

3 

Insuianoe 

61 

195 

232 

271 

307 

339 

4 


Tramways , , 

1,408 

1,176 

6,739 

6,763 

6,676 

2,367 

25 

1 

Navigation ' 

205 

938 

973 

790 

824 

869 

9 

3 

Cotton Mills , 

10,168 

12,265 

12,386 

12,286 

12,888 

13,007 

118 

26 

Jute Mills , , 

7,016' 

9.396 

9 479 

0,827 

10,330 

10,610 

111 

2'0 

Cotton and Jute Screws and Presses 

1,169 

1,739 

1,843 

1,885 

2,030 

1,942 

21 

4 

Paper Mills , , 

323 

108 

■109 

103 

435 

433 

5 

1 

Rica Mills , . , 

1,114 

2,877 

3,606 j 

2,698 

2,833 

866 

•0 

1 

Saw and Timber Mills . . , 

300 

133 

91 

78 

371 

236 

2 


Tea Planting Companies . , 

16,682 

18,106 

18,810 

18,061 

18,836 

23,589 

21 

43 

Coal Mining , 

1,001 

4,911 

4,920 

4,880 

6,096 

4,911 

62 

10 

Gold Mining . , 

2,673 

3,216 

2,996 

3,033 

2,773 

2,519 

27 

5 

All other Companies (including General Tiad 
rug Companies ) 

9,825 

18,303 

23,958 

26,307 

26,766 

26,319 

28 

60 

Total 

66,864 

83,002 

80,550 

93,578 

96,466 

04,259 

100 

17 9 

11 — Capital outlay, debts, loans, otc — 









Railways (capital outlay) (i) 

'239,012 

293,698 

300,0-15 

310,100 

380,058 

316,148 


66 6 

Irrigation (capital outlay) (i) 

26,663 

31,52b 

38,182 

34,330 

36,686 

36,679 

»« 

70 

Telegraphs ditto (i) 

6,204 

7,412 

7,010 

7,866 

8,113 

8,350 

« 

16 

Port Trusts (capital debt) (c) 

9,011 

15,978 

16,616 

17,616 

18,736 

20.10b 

« 

38 

Municipal loans (ct) , 

12,993 

16,165 

16,271 

16,697 

16,108 

16,657 


31 

Co operative Societies (paid up capital) 

31 

1,361 

2,269 

3,662 

5,146 

6,977 

. 

11 

Total 

293,920 

364,130 

371,973 

389,070 

413,745 

431,007 


831 

Gbasd Total £(1,000) 

348,781 

447,132 

465,622 

482,648 

609,201 

528,266 j 


100 

=5 (lakhs) 

5,23,18 

6,70,70 

6,98,28 

7,23,97 

7,63,80 

7,92,10 


• 


ISoTB This statement is necessaiily incomplete It excludes, among other things. (1) the capilnl of exchange banLs and 
«?!?nrn nnlf ? ' Genoial Trading) legisteied elsewhere than m India This is approximately 

*.34u,uuu,uuu ateiling , (2) the capital in\ested in numerous businesses ■which do not come within the provisions of the 
Indian Companies Act 

(а) Incoipoiated under the Piesideiicy BanLs Act, XI of 1876 

(б) The total capital outlay on Eailways, Tilcgiaphs, and Irrigation at the end of each year has been tahen into account 
(c) The total capital debt of the Port Trusts at the end of each year has been included 

(i) The mumcipal loins represent the debentures issued by the Calcutta. Bombay, Madras, and Rangoon Mumcipahties, 
togetner witn the Imperial and Provincial advances and loans to the City and other MumoipaJities 
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Appendix III 

Index to cajpttal investments 


Items 


Banks, Exchange 

„ Indian Joint-Stock 
„ Presidency 


Brevrenea 


Building and Land 

Capital paid-up, half-yearly inciease 
or decrease 

Cinchona and Coffee 

Coal . 


Coffee and Cinchona 


Cotton and Jute Screws and Pi esses 


Cotton Mills 


Co-operative Associations 

Co-operative Societies 

Exchange Banks . 

Elour Mills 


Gold 


• I 


Keferenoe 


« • 


1 Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India 

2nd issue, pages 3-5, 8-10, ’ 

2 Statistics of Biitish India, Pait 11, 6th issue, pages 

73-78 ^ 

1 Statistical Abstract for British India, 7lh issue. 

Volume I, pages lu, 103 ■. 

2 Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies m 

British India and Mysore, 1914.-1 5, pages 13 and 
27 

(See Land and Building ) 

Published in the Indian Trade Journal and Gazette of 
India 

(See Coffee and Cinchona ) 

1 Statistical Abstiact for British India, 7th issue, 
Volume I, pages 103 and 117 

2 Report on the production and consumption of coal 

in India, 9th issue, pages 27-29 
8 Statistics lelating to Joint-Stock Companies in 
Biitish India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 13 and 
27 

1 Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th issue. 

Volume I, pages 103 and 117 

2 Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies m 

British India and k ysoxe, 1914-15, pages 13 and 
27 

1 Statistical Abstiact for British India, 7th issue. 

Volume I, pages 102 and 117 

2 Statistics lelating to Joint-Stock Companies in 
British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 12 and 
27 

1 Statistical Abstiact for British India, 7th issue. 

Volume I, pages 52-57, 102 and 117 

2 Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 

British India and Mysoie, 1914-15, pages 12 and 
27 

Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 
Biitish India and Mysoie, 1914-15, pages 12 and 
27 

Statistics of Bntish India, Part II, 6th issue, pages 
79-85. 

(See Banks ) 

1 Statistical Abstract of British India, 7th issue. 

Volume I, pages 102 and 117 

2 Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Compames in 

British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 12 and 
27 

1 Statistical Abstract for Bntish India, 7th issue. 

Volume I, pages 103 and 117 

2 Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 

British India and hlysore, 1914-15, pages IS and 
27 
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Index to capital mvestmeufs — ooutd 


Items 

Rcforonce 

Hemp Mills 

(See Mills for wool, silk, hemp, etc ) 

Ice Manufacture 

1 Statistical Abstiact for Biitish India, 7th issue, 

' Volume I, pages 103 and 117 

2 Statistics lelating to Joint-Stock Companies in 

Biitish India and Mysore, 1911-15, pages 13 and 
27 

Indian Joint-Siock Hanks . 

(See Banks ) 

Insurance Companies . 

1 Statistical Abstract foi Biitish India, 7th issue. 

Volume I, pages 102 and 117 

2 Statistics lelating to Joint-Stock Companies in 

British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 12 and 
27 

Irrigation 

Statistical Abstiact foi Biitish India, 7th issue. 
Volume I, pages 203, 206 — 211, 

Joint-Stock Banks . 

(See Banks ) 

Joint-Stock Companies neivly regis- 
teied 

A statement published monthly in the Indian Trade 
Journal 

Jute Mills . . . 

1 Statistical Abstiact for British India, 7th issue 

Volume T, pages 73 — 75, 102 and 117 

2 Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 
British India and Mysore, 193 1-15, pages 12 and 
27 

Jute Screws and Presses 

1 (See Cotton and ]uto screws and presses ) 
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Oral Eviobscl, 16th jANOAiri 1917 

Mr A Chatterton — q I understand that most of the statistics that are compiled in your 
office are supplied to jou mainly by the various Departments of Goveinment and what I want 

to know IS whether you have any organization at all in the nay of checking the methods by 

which these statistics are pyepaied locally ? — A The methods by v/hicb the statistics are 
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prepaied aie checked from time to time The check is often an indirect one The returns 
when received in the sections (of which there are ten in tlie ofhce) are scrutinised carefully 
and disci epancies pointed out to local authonties This often results in a change of method 
The check on the returns has been greatly increased since the department was recreated in 
191<1 For example, as regards prices, two days ago I got a return of wheat prices from 
the United Piovinces and 1 was not quite satisfied Mith the wholesale pnce of wheat in 
Peiiaies I immediately telegraphed to the Director of Agnculture and he made enquiries 
and reported to me the collect figuie Similarly I had another case relating to wool 1 was 
quite sure that the prices returned hy the local agency weie incorrect and I consalttd 
Mr McWatteis, wlfo is in chaige of the wool scheme, and he said that the pnces were not those 
w'hich he was paying I then reported the matter to the Local Government regaiding the 
system of collection which was had in that locality Steps have now been taken to get the 
Sub-divisional Officer to check these figures In August, 1915, while examining the method 
as to how the quarteily trade valuation returns for certain marts in Dacca had been prepared, 

I found that the leturn for a certain quarter was piepared weeks after the end of the quarter 
to which the puces related and was only a return for the day on which the prices were taken 
and not the aierage prices prevailing during the quarter Also the prices were collected bj 
a peon of the local Sub-Deputy Magistrate For checking the method of preparation of rail- 
borne trade statistics we have a Statistical Auditor who goes round to the different railway 
audit offices, and in each office checks a complete set of weekly or fortnightly returns taken 
at random 

Q Take cotton, for example Do you cheek the estimated outturn of cotton against the 
subsequent movements of cotton in that area hy the’inilway returns ? — J No Attempts have 
been made from time to time in the Department of Statistics to check the estimates, province 
by province, by statistics of mteinal movements of cotton, but they have not been quite suc- 
cessful, owing mainly to the unregisteied movements of cotton hy road Provincial authori- 
ties, who aie acquainted with local conditions, are, however, to c.irry out such a check in 
accoidance with oiders of Goveiument on the subyect This depaitiuent makes a comparison 
of the lotal estimates for India with exports and consumption for India as a whole every year 
in the cotton forecasts and in the “ Aiea and Yield of Principal Ciops " _ 

Q W ith legard to statistics of prices, for instance, in the rail-horne traflic returns, I found 
in some cases that exports of silk from Mysore State, which is one of your sub divisions, ire 
valued at totally different lates when it IS exported to Bombay as compaied with the rates to 
Madras TVhyisthat ’ — J The reason for this is that undei existing orders the trade of a 
Biitish Province with the Native States is V lined according to the prices prevailing in that 
Biitish Province The whole question of improving the inland tude returns is now undei the 
consideiation of Government 

Q Do you get your information from the Collectors of Bombay and Madias, or how is 
it obtained — J Which infoimation? 

Q Take, for instance, the value of silk Who would put down the valuation in the 
leturns ’ — /i The provinciil authorities 

Q Have you any idea of how it is airived at ? —A It is airived at by multiplying the 
quantity by the value rate fixed by the provincial authorities Each province prepares a list 
of value rates based on local prices, but I understand it is primarily the clerks who go out to 
the bazaar and get infoimation The maiitime provinces, however, obtain then value rates for 
imported aiticles fiom the Custom Houses The value rates foi Bengal aie compared, as far 
as practicable, with the prices quoted in the local Chaaiber’t Price Curionts The inland 
trade returns of Bengal as also other Bengal statistical returns, it may bo noted, are compiled 
in the Department of Statistics The statistical work of the Bengal Government was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Statistics duiing the administration of Sir John Woodburn m 
1901 

Q Have you any authority or any establishment by which you can deal with these figures 
when they have gone wiong? — ^ Yes These figuies are compared with those of tlie previous 
quartei and any laige variation in puce is pointed out to the authoiities concerned for 
verification This has been very systematically done since April, 1914' 

Q But are these things properly investigated by the local authorities ? — J I think they 
do then best, and since we have given attention to this, local authoiities are more vigilant now 
than they were For example, Local Governments are now reporting and explaining variitions 
of impoitance to us without our asking This is eminently satisfactory • 

<2 The sea-borne tiade returns are veryieliable and accurate, but the inland trade returns 
which are furnished by the railways are frequently inaccurate ? — J I agree with you that they 
are not altogether accurate The quantities aie taken from the invoices in the railway audit 
offices You remember a ease from Mysore recently It was pointed out to us that our figuies 
for quantities were incorrect It was a case of coal The Mysore authorities overlooked one 
vital point They took as total imports of coal into Mysore only the imports fiom Bombay 
and Madias but left out of consideration coal which came from the Nizam’s Territory, Bengal, 
and Bihai and Oiissa straight through Madras to Mysore, and that made a great difference in 
the figures Oui figuies, therefore, were correct Quantities are taken from invoices and 
therefore are more accurate than the values assigned to the quantities There is no checking 
of the quantity figuies because it would require a much larger sfciff m all railway audit 
offices and errors occasionally find their way in these figures Foi example (I quote a curious, 
but I am glad to say, veiy exceptional case), m the returns furnished by the Great Indian 
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lemnsula Bailway it was shown that 7,115 maunds of raw Indian silk were imported into 
Bombay port from Calcutta On enquiry it transpired that the figures related to Indian tea 

<2 As the figures are published it is not possible for any individual to discover how to 
get at the final returns What I should like to know is, would it not be practicable to issue 
statistics of internal trade movements in a slightly simpler form so that people who have no 
tei hnical knowledge of-tbe methods of prepaiing these statistics can obtain accurately the 
infomation they want ? — J I do not think the returns are difficult to undei#tand The whole 
question, however, of simplifying the lail-borne trade statistics and of impioving the block 
sjfstem " 18 under the consideration of Government, and they have referred the mattei to the 
Bailway Board and that means reference to the Home Diiectois, and I cannot say how Ion" 
it will be before a decision is come to ° 

Q Have you ever issued hand books describing what statistics you issue ? — A To each 
publication a list is appended showing the vaiious Blue Books, "White Papers, etc , issued by the 
department, and this is also published in the Government Gazettes and kept up to date 
This serves as a guide We are considering the publication of a hand book We also have 
published special hand books as to the compilation of the forecasts, as to how to compile the 
inland trade returns, foreign sea-borne and land trade leturns, etc , with the previous Govern- 
ment rulings on the subject 

<2 One difficulty that we have met with is that it is not easy to find out whether there is 
a change of method in recoiding these statistics One example which oceuis to me at the 
moment IS one in which the Maaras Government made a seiious change by suddenly including 
all zamindari lands m their leturns which were not pieviously included, and the consequence 
was that when we took up the statistics at au interval of five years we found an enormous 
increase, but not a real increase, which was due to the sudden change in the method of return- 
ing the statistics ? — A This is unavoidable when improvements are effected in statistical returns 
and incomplete returns are made complete, but whenever such important changes aie made in 
the statistics the facts are clearly explained in the footnote to the tables in order to avoid any 
misapprehension on the part of the reader 

<2 Could you not issue a note as regards each statistical return stating duiing the last ten 
years oi whatever interval is convenient for the purpose, what changes have been made either 
by the Department of Statistics or by the Local Goveinments who have furnished the statistics, 
so that we maj not fall into gross errors on account of these changes having been made ? — A 
I will take a note of it It will be rather a big piece of work as regards many of the returns 
In the sea-borne trade returns, for example, every year in March wo review all the lequests we 
have had for additional information during the yeai and sub-divide our heads oi specify new 
irtioles accordingly and every yeai we are making consideiable changes there to meet the 
requirements of trade For example, if a man comes and wants us to show talking raachioes 
and records, or stout and poi ter, or sulphate of ammonia, etc, separately, we look into the 
question and if he gives us good reasons I consult the Director Geneial of Commercial 
Intelligeuce and the Collectors of Customs and then I write to the Collectors of Customs as to 
the classifacation to be adopted It is, as I say, a big piece of work, but I do not see why we 
should nob consider this 

<2 ITou think that a reduction can be made in the number of articles classified ^ — A As 
regards the foreign sea-borne trade the articles are not too numerous In fact we have to add 
to them as I have just mentioned But with regard to the inland trade returns, when we met 
at the last Railway Confeieuce, the general opinion was that it would bebettei to make a list of, 
say, about 20 articles which would cover 80 or 00 pel cent of railway’s trade, and the lesult 
of that would be that we would get out returns more quickly and they would he of consi- 
derable utihty to the railways concerned Until we hear from the Railways and the Railway 
Board, nothing can be done in the matter 

<2 For purposes of administration these statistics published in that form in comparatively 
general classifications aie probably all that is wanted, but when we come to deal with the 
statistics for purposes of trade and for making enquiiies with regard to a new industrial develop- 
ment, they are of too general a character to (five the information which is usually lequued 
In Slysore we have an enormously large classification in the railway statistics Would it not 
be practicable to do something of that kind for the rest of India ? — A I do not think so I do 
not think it would be \v ise Would it not be better when you made a special industrial enquiiy 
to get out special figures fiom the audit offices ? 

<2 la it practicable for us to write to your office and ask for special information of this 
kind to be got out for making a specific enquiry ^ — A Yes 

~Q, Are you in a position to supply such information^ — A, We are in a position to supply 
such information, sc, information not given in the returns for the whole of India What we 
would do IS that we would write to the various audit offices or the Directoi of Agiicultuie, for 
example, of the Central Provinces, or local authorities, and see if we could get lufoimation for 
you from the invoices 

<2 But supposing I wanted to know the number of clocks imported into Bombay for the 
past five years, that IS not returned separately in your classification?—^ In the sea-borne 
trade returns there IS a head Clocks and Timepieces ” and figures foi this head have been 
separately recorded since April, 1912 So I would be able to take the number of clocks and 
timepieces imported by sea into Bombay for the past four years But if you wanted to know 
the inland distribution of those imports I should not ordinaiily he able to take hgures from 
the railway audit offices for more than a year or two years at most 
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Q The invoices in railway audit offices aie destroyed ? — A. They are destroyed geneially 
after two years 

Q Another difficulty that we experienced in dealing with these statistics is that a large 
proportion of the home trade is classified under ‘ A1 iscellaneous ■’? — A At present that is the 
case But I looked into this about a year ago, and found that the list of ai tides was an 
exceedingly large one (containing 123 ai tides) and that most of those ai tides in themselves 
were comparatively unimportant They were not worth recording separately as they would 
unnecessarily increase the woik in railway audit offices 

Q They aie comparatively unimportant from the statistical pomt of view, hut when we 
'■are dealing with investigations many of them become of extreme importance ? — A We could 
in future wiite to the Directoi of Industries similar to what we do in the case of sea-borne 
trade returns to Collectors of Customs and chambers of commerce asking if there are any 
articles m inland trade which the Director would like to be separately shown, but then the 
difficulty would be that we should not always be able to get figures for such aitides for all 
India 

Q In regard to Inland Trade Returns you have a system of returning not the gross weights 
but gross weights certain deductions of an aibitrary character? — A Prior to 18b0-81 

the weights shown in the returns were gross weights, but these were considered by Govern- 
ment as inaccurate and a table was drawn up after elaborate investigation, in which the 
proportion borne by weight of packing to total weight in the case of each commodity was 
shown in the form of a percentage In 1883 Mr (afterwards Sir) Bamfylde Puller wrote 
a note on railway traffic registration under instructions from Mr (afterwards Sir) Edward 
Buck, Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Revenue and Agriculture In 
that note Sir Bamfylde Fuller said that inaccuracy resulting from the entry of gross instead 
of net weights was in great measuie, if not wholly, obviated by the adoption of a system undei 
which deductions were made in the audit office from the invoice weights in accordance with 
a table drawn up after careful investigation, in which the proportion ordinarily borne to gross 
weight by weight of packing was shown in the case ot each aiticle The deduction rates 
aie not arbitrary 

Q Would it not be better to leturn gross weights on the railway invoices and allow those 
who have to deal with statistics afterw uds to make their own deductions ? — A There seems to 
be no great objection, but the weights of packings in the case of a fairly large number of 
aiticles vary fiom 10 to 70 per cent of the total gross weights and those who use the leturns 
will have no idea of the allowances to be made on account of packing , for example, gross 
weight of cotton piece-goods packed in boxes exported fiom Calcutta during 1915-16 
amounted to 268,612 maunds, of which 48,350 maunds (oi 18 per cent) represented the weight 
of packing and the net weight shown in the returns was 220,262 maunds Similarly gioss 
weight of imports of tea into Calcutta in that year was 3,095,336 maunds, while the net 
weight was 2,367,932 maunds, the difference 727,404 maunds (or 23 5 percent) representing 
the weight of packing It may be added that the net weight is always shown in the foreign 
sea-borne trade returns 

Q As regards the values of railway traffic, would it be possible to get the values put on - 
the invoices ? Would it be possible for the railway companies to insist upon a, declaration of 
value on the way bills ? — A I do not think so, and even if they did insist, this would not 
result m accurate leturiis Nothing short of legal enactments will help us in the matter 

Q Are theie not returns of value on the way bills ? — A No I should have thought that 
it would be an extremely difficult thing to insist that every person who sends a parcel oi 
anything by railway should declaie the correct value How are you going to check these 
values ? The question of having values declaied by consigners of goods was considered by 
the Government of India in 1885 and 1898 and they decided that values based on deelaratons 
which theie were no means of checking would be even more fallacious than those obtained 
under the present system The question was also considered by the Statistical Committee 
in 1905 who weie not in favour of the proposal They said that, apart from the fact that 
Government appealed to have no legal power to lequue value declarations from consigners, 
they were more than doubtful whethei the values so recorded, over which it would be impos- 
sible to exercise any appreciable cheek, would approximate more closely to the truth than the 
values obtamed under the present system 

Q Do these r iilway returns include parcel traffic or is it entirely omitted ?—A Parcel 
ti-affic IS earned, of course, by passenger, and not by goods trains The returns include parcel 
traffic of treasure only We obtain foi the Government of Bengal special leturns of fish 
traffic which is compiled from parcel way bills 

Dr D Sophmon — Q Aie you m a position to judge whether the statistics which are 
prepared in your department are largely used by the commercial community? — A The only 
way we can judge is by looking at the distribution lists and the number of enquiries we get from 
time to time from traders Please see Appendices V and VII to my note on the collection and 
distribution of statistics Experience has shown that the commeicial pnbhc do not know all 
that IS published, and I have_^een frequently advised by commercial men to ask Chambers 
of Commerce foi lists of firms in special trades and to draw their attention to the particular 
tiade statistics, returns, reports, etc , which aie of use to them In this connection please 
refeP to my memoranda on statistics, paragraph 83, and on commercial intelligence, paragraphs 
7 and 9 We would also be the better of a Pubhcity Section, and I mean to take this up 
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after the wai, wlieB. ottei Bctemes counetted -witt tbe UBefulness of the department to tiadeis 
will be discussed 

Q You find that you do get a laige number of supplementaiy enquiries ? — A Yes 

Q Do you get much ciiticism of the form in which the statistics are piesenfed’ — A IVe 
get such ciiticism sometimes from the commeicial community and fiom. tiade papers or 
newspapers Por example^ the Hconomtst recently pointed out that the estimates of outtuiu 
published lu oui Cotton Poreeasts were generally understated Another critic recently 
pointed out that our trade values for Rangoon about steel pipes were in his opinion too high 

<2 Are you generally able to give the supplementary information which is asked ? — A 
Very often in the case of Sea-borne trade returns It means sometimes going through the 
bills of entry and shipping bills m the Custom Houses and the Collectors of Customs are very 
helpful in the matter 

Q How far has your Deparlment been able to give such infoimation without reference to 
higher authority ? — A Since I took ovei 'charge 3 years ago, the Hon'ble Member in charge, 
has given us a very free hand, and we have had every possible assistance It is only in veiy 
special cases that extia staff would be involved and m such cases 1 refer to the Commerce and 
Industry Department by -which we are ofiieially controlled, and they usually sanction it if they 
think it necessary 

<2 And you have made it a point to study the needs of the commercial community and 
meet them as far as you aie able ? — A Yes, and I am almost in constant touch, when I go on 
tour, -with members of Chambers of Commerce, and in Calcutta I meet daily men who are well- 
posted in then part.culai lines of business 1 have always got the greatest assistance 
from commercial men who have really been sometimes, as it were, a kind of advisory board 
V here too I was last at Kaiachij they pointed out that the all-India cotton forecast was not 
quite accurate for that part of India, and then -we sat down and looked into the matter and 
found that one firm exported a great deal of cotton, and as compared with the total production 
for a series of years it was probable we had underestimated the outturn in those cases In 
this way and in similar other irays one gets into touch with the local authorities 

Q It is part of your duty to collect statistics of joint stock companies ? — A Yes 

<2 Do you find any difticulty arising in the course of your.investigation owing to the fact 
that theie aie not in India a body of Chartered Accountants just as we have gob at homo on 
whose information you can rely ? — A No difiiculty has been expeiienced in the Depaitment of 
Statistics Under the new Companies Act, the Registrars of Joint Stock Companies collect 
information, and they see that the information conforms -with the Act and they send us reports 
penodicaMy "We refei to them regaiding details, eg, oi misclassification, paid up capital, 
etc , when we have reason to dcubt the accuracy of any return 

<2 You simply analyse the return ? — A VVe analyse, consolidate, and publish the returns 
The Rlue Book is pubhshed as “ Stat stits relating to Joint Stock Companies in British India 
and My soie " ' 

Hoii’hle StJ Fasidbhog CurnmMog — Q Do you get from the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce coirect returns about presses ?— A It is only as regards certain Native States, 
namely, Hyderabad, Mvsoie, Rajputana, and Central India, that the Bombay Cliamber gives 
this infoimation, and we have not, I regret to say, been successful The information fiom 
British provinces (which include returns of Native States withm them boundaries) is fairly 
satisfactory and will improve as time goes on The Seeietary of the Mancliester Federation 
(Mr Arno b Peaise) wrote on 28th January 1916 as follows — 

The value of you: compilation will be soon recognised and I trust that within a comparatively short time 
yonr Piess Returns will bo a reliable guide as to the size of the gi owing crop of cotton in India 

Q As you know, in the Native States, there is a lot of cotton grown and we do not get 
statistics about it ?— -A Exactly so The difiBculty is this When we started this system of 
cotton press returns, the Bombay Chamber undeitook to get statistics from ceitain Native 
States and we undertook to get them from the British provinces But we are not getting 
complete statistics for the Native States 'The Bombay Chamber of Commerce say that they 
h ive done their best and they cannot get any more In oidei to improve matters greater co- 
operation is necessary, but Government consider it advisable to wait for the piesent and make 
the most of the figures supplied through the Bombay Chamber of Commeice M e get returns 
of area and outturn from Native States aud we axe attempting to get these more accurate 
This involves patience as many States have not the requisite staff, and it is thepolicv of Govern- 
ment not to “ importune the Duihars to perform a duty for the discharge of which they may 
be ill-equipped, '' 

Q So you seldom get veiy much infoimation about cotton or anything produced oi 
giown in the Native States except Mysore ? — A We get agncultuial retuius once a year from 
ceifain Native States and they are published in Volume II of Agncultuial Statistics, and we 
also get periodically on prescribed dates returns from certain Native States foi the'following 
forecasts (We publish 24 in all, Native States included) — D d te 
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Q It IS only to those that you receive information from, that you send your publications 
free? A Not always If we get a lequest from any big institution abroad, we would, if it is 
a good case, put them on the free distribution list The mam point, however, is that we get 
from that country a quid pro quo 

Q Do you supply these statistics free to the people in the United Kingdom or outside 
it also? — A ^Both to the United Kingdom and also outside, to the Statistical Bureaux and 
various associations, libraries, newspapers, eto , all over the world < 

- Q Don’t you think that they should pay for them if they want them I do not 
think so, because they are not numerous and most of the countries follow the same procedure as 
we do 

Q You say that Government offacers receive M pei cent of tne publications That of 
course, must be free ^ — A Yes ’ 

Q Do you think the distribution of your publications to so many officers all ovei the country 
IS of any good ? Would you not rather confine the distribution to men in trade who are likely 
to be able to utilise it — A Please refer to Appendix I of my memorandum on statistics 
They find these statistics often very useful, especially, for example, to find out what the area 
of each crop in then distncts is They would like to have the Blue Book handy This list 
IS revised from time to time by each Local Government Recently a revision has been effected 
with a view to economy 

Q Do you send statistics regarding particular subjects which are likely to be of interest 
to an officer, or do you send them en hloe ? — A The Local Governments decide what publications 
would be of use to each class of officer and they send us a list and we issue accoidmgly 

<2 You say at the end of paragraph 30 of your Memorandum on Statistics, “ We, have 
sometimes been asked by firms and Chambers to telegraph infoi matron such as that relating 
to the forecasts, but under the orders of Government we cannot telegraph at Government’s 
expense to public bodies and associations or to pniate firms” ? — A The point is simply 

this, wo think that our job is finished when we publish the information and let the Associated 
Press and other bodies publish it as they like 

Q And it also ensures all the firms getting information about the same time ’ — A Yes 

Q Otherwise, if you supplied information to particular firms by telegraph the question 
might be raised of their gaining a particular advantage over others ?— A Yes Sometimes, if 
the Chambers of Commerce would taie to send a prepaid telegram and our forecasts had been 
published, we would send it to them at their expense * In fact for the information which we 
send to the International Institute in Rome wo make them pay for the cost of cables They 
send us the cost from time to time but the Government of India are only one of the very 
few Governments which make the Institute pay, and there aie 55 adheiing Governments 

Q With reference to what you have said in paragraph 31 of your Memorandum on Statistics, 
do you think that the publication m gazettes, which you speak of, would better help the 
distribution of this information ? — A It might in many ways For example, to adverhse our 
.statistics it would be better This is one of the post-war questions, I may say that the 
Labour Statistics Department at the Board publish their statistics in a Labour Gazette very 
promptly They bnng out on the 15th of every month statistics which ha\e been compiled 
up to the 13th The statistics are expluned in very readable notes and the information in the 
gazette is of a kind that ordinarily requiies working up They get figures from all sorts of 
mdustnes and work them out It is a very excellent piece of work In this connection 
please see paragraph 31 of my Memorandum on the Collection anl Distribution of Statistics 
At the present time the Indian Trade Journal publishes paragraphs and tables for us 
We have recently introduced a system by which the Journal points out any of our publications 
of interest to trade 



Q In paragraph 9 of your Memorandum on the Commercial Intelligence Department of 
the Board of Trade, you say, lastly it may be necessary to emphasise one or two points con- 
nected with the Commercial Intelligence Department,” and you say that the duties of the 
branch are concerned primarily with external trade and that the interest of the producer, 
other things being equal, is given preference over that of the merchant or earner where these 
are in conflict Have you got similar rules here ? — A Mr Lindsay, who is in charge of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, would, I thmk, explain fully and better than I could the system that 
18 followed 

Q You then say in paragraph 9 (6) of the same Memorandum, “ It should be pointed out 
that the most valuable information which is given by the Commercial Intelligence Department 
to the trade is never published at all. It goes to those interested and is kept away fiom 
foreign competitors who are extremely eager to get such information ” So far as you are 
aware, does a similar rule obtain in our Commercial Intelligence Department ^ — A Mr 
Lindsay would also perhaps be in a better position than I am to answer that 

Q Are the rules that you refer to in the same page definite rules laid down in writing or 
do they represent the practice of the department ? —A It is the practice of the department of 


the Board , m i 

Q In paragraph 7 of the same Memorandum you say, “ His Majesty s Trade Gommissioneis 
are wholetime officers unlike the trade correspondents They furnish people in the Dominions 

* The Govenimont of India have agreed to the proposal made in paragraph 33 of the ■Memorandum on 
Statistics and Chambers have bean asked for lists of firms, etc 
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desiring to export to the United Kingdom^ with any infoiniition, hiibiecfc to the exception 
that their primaiy duty must .ilw ij s bo to the United Kingdom trade''’ That also is the 
piactice ? — A Yes 

<2 Is there no defiiute rule on the subject? — A It is understood It is very well known 

Q You also s ly in par igiaph 9 of that Memorandum, " The Consular officers are authorised 
to give the same assistance to Iiims in the Dominions is to the United Kingdom firms except 

tint the Consuls are principally commissioned to servo the trido of the United Kingdom'"’ 

A Yes That IS cle irly understood Please lefci to piragraph 9 (9) of my note on Commercial 

Intelligence 

Q 111 Appendix 1 of your note on Comnioroi il Intelligence you siy about the Commercial 
Attaches that their functions consist exclusively in as.'isting British traders ind furthering 
(ho interests of Biitishcommcico? — / It is cipablc of very wide interpret ition I ha\e always 
iound that any enquiiy made to them have alw lys been answered re idily and completely so 
fir as Indian tiade is oonecined British interests, however, come lust 

Q Then instructions iro suniin iriscd in the next p iragraph of Appendix ?— / Yes 

Q In Appendix IV of the same note you say that Consuls are permitted to give all possible- 
assistance in the matfei of trade to the Cinadiaiis ? — / This is i speci il irran^ement made 
with the Canadian Government subject to the conditions laid down in the report Pleise 
see paragraph 2 of Appendix IV to inv Areinoraiulum on the Commerci il Intolli"onco Depirt- 
ment of the Board of Trade ' “ ‘ 

Q No such ariangcraent has been thought of yet with reg-ird to India, so far as you ire 
aware’— I am not uvare of any such iiruigement When I was at the Board of Trido m 

1913, I was told tint the Board h id been considering the idvisability of h mno' their own 

leprescntatives in Indi i The mitler, however, did not fructify ° 

Q Are you aware of any such irrangement existing between the Boird of Trade and anv 
other Colony? — I The arrangement with Caiiida was theonlv one up to the time of the war 
Since Sii William Claik his taken charge, there might prob ibly h ive been changes, but 1 
am not aware of thoni ' ' 


Q In view of the extensive import ind expoit trido of Indi i do y on think th it the tune h is 

como when Indian repicaoiititives of indi in trade should ho ippoiiited in other countries ? 

A I think th it a Trade Commissioner should bo appointed for the United Kingdom 

Q And outside and beyond it, in any othei countiies, fur inst nice, in C inada, in Austnlia 
in Japan? — I I should like to see a beginning inado in the United Kingdoin ind from the 
exponenco gained therefrom we could extend it later Ultimately wo might have a service of 
our own, I mean for Indi 1 , but I should like to «ce a boginning in ide with the Ilinted 
Kingdom That is my per^-onal opinion 

Q Mr C jB Low —You are the compiling and not the collecting luthority m the nutter 
of most of the statistics ? — / Y’cs 

Q Is it not the case th it force ists of some of the commercial crops are subject to very 

probably deserved criticism by the commercial public in certain cises, particularly of cotton 
and jute? A Yes, I quite agree As rcgirds cotton, who it, oilseeds, rice, etc , w^o bring to 
the notice of prov mcnl authorities inr inaccuracy or lucoiiMstency rcgirdino' the estiniites 
which may bo found on an cximmation of 'the returns oi whioh“iniy b'e pointed out hr 
any inteiested paity, t y , weieceiitly pointul out low cstimites of cotton in Hyderabad mil 
Sind to the local authorities, and in recent yeirs we have found this to result iii mmh better 
forecasting. There is a proposal to strengthen this section of the odice ind we shall then bo 
able to exercise greater vigilance over local reporting agencies As regards jute this n left 
to the Directoi of Agiiuilturo, Bengal, who publishes the consolidated foiecist of Bengal 
Bihai and Orissa, and Assam The Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa ind"the 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture, Assam, furnish their returns to the Director of 
Agnculture, Heiigal 

q In the case of cotton, are you iware of any country which has made any systematic 
attempts to estimate outturn by counting the bolls on the plant?— I I am not aware I have 
made a refeience to the Depaitments of Agriciiltuio in Washington and Cairo re"iulin«- the 
details followed as legards cotton foiecasting • o a 


* Witness snbstqiienfl^ foi warded copies of corresponduue on the suhject, the rcLoaii 
portions of which are the following — 

(1) Extract from letter No , dated 7th April 1917, fiom the Consulting Agn- 
cultuiist, IMinistiy of Agricultuie, Egypt, to the Director of Statistics 

“An additional fictoi istaten into consider ition for the ostabhshmont of these Ptelimmiry forcuaots 
name y. tho result of the examination of bolls mado shortly before and during tho time of mckinc frim 
samples leconod from each cotton district by tho herd odlco.s of tho Toohmc.vl and Sc.ont.fio iiviSof C 
b5^iS’po"i ^ ‘’“da ohcckd estimation of tho dn.nngo ca.iMd to bolls 

(2) Exti act from letter, dated 13tli April 19 17, from the Chief of Buiean, United Skites 

Department of Agnculture, Bureaux of Crops Estimates, Washington, D C , to the Direc or 
of Statistics ^ AAvistvA 


The hasis of our crop estimates 18 lepoits from a largo mimboi of voluntary crop reporters 
boon mentioned by a few that tho nnmbei of bolls on plants is counted, but I do not boliovo tint n 
reporteis pursue suob systematic and specific method of arriving at an estimate " 


It has 
many of our 
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Q Do you know if any otliei countiies bave any definite system, expeiimental oi otbei- 
wise, for forming a basis foi toiecasts In tbe United Kingdom they use the Excise officeis 
who go about in then own areas and collect mfoimation, and then of coinse, tboy utilise to a 
gieatei extent, than ue do out boie, tbe experts At the'present timo wedo.'nbt use in tbe 
way that we sbould tbe piofessois of the Agncultiiial Colleges to get reports I know of 
no reports from any agiicuUuial expert about the condition of tbe crops round about bis 
college 01 tbe area with which be IS accpiainted Suggestions Ime, bower er, been made to 
Locil Governments in connection with wheat forecasts foi utilising tbe services of the experts 
of the provincial Agricultural Departments as fai as practicable for supplying the necessary 
mfoimation to the Local Directors “ 

<3 Generally, tbe Local Goveinmeuts in compiling them make use of tbe knowledge of 
the Deputy Diieetois of Agriculture ’ — J I do not think that is general 

Q Tbe forecasts depend simply on tbe opinions of local officers of varying degrees in tbe 
official bieiaieby ’ — J Yes On the whole it is not badly done, but the estimates of outturn 
aie iindeiestimates owing partly to tbe fact that Indian cultivatois and village officers are 
geneially pessimistic in their crop estimates and bave an mgiained tendency to depieoiate tbe 
pieseiit estimate in corapaiison with tbe past, and partly to tbe fact that the suboidinate 
agency finds it difficult to regard 100 pei cent or 16 annas as repiesenting a uoimal eiop 
(Please see tbe Goveinmentof India ciieulai No 1083-252—1, dated the 5tb Decembei 1916, 
xVppeiidix A ) 

Q A lot of officers are frightened by the figme of 100 ? — 4 Most of tbe officeis legaul 
100, winch we have pieseiibed, not as a noimal crop but something above a full aveiage, and 
the result is that oiu estimates aie often very mucli below 

Q Turning to tbe question of wages returns, apart from tbe mill and facfcoiy labour, do 
you think that tbe returns of ivages of agPicultuial and village laboiueis aie in a satisfactory 
state at present ? — 4 I do not I have looked into this caiefully and the question is at present 
with Government As you know, some of tbe piovinces bave quinquennial wages returns 
We have gone into that and analysed those figures, and on the whole, I think the macbino 
W'lucb only works once in five years cieaks badly, and it has not been altogether tbe success 
that I anticipated when it was fiist introduced 

Q The annual retains are not very satisfactory Do vou think that anything can be done 
t} improve them? — J By giving clearer definitions and caiefully drawn up forms in tbe 
yeinaculai, if necessary wutb explanatory footnotes, etc 

Q That could be done a good deal better by-makmg them fill up leturns in printed forms 
with explanations — A Yes 

Q Do yon think its importance justifies having a few special officeis — I do not say of 
veiy high status — to compile oi inspect tbe compilation of puces and wages letnrns ^ — A, 

Yes, and those officers would also be useful in tbe offices of tbe Diioctoi of Land Records and 
the Director of Agiicultuie 

Q Do you know of any such men ? — A No Mi Keatmge (Diiectoi of Agnoulture, 

Bombay) suggested to me that if be could bave a statistical officei ou Rs 200 be would be of 
great assistance to him in bis foiecasts and otbei statistical woik, which Mi Koatmge has to 
do foi us His office piepaies these forecasts and it is very difficult for him to go into them 
with the thoroughness which be sometimes would like to do I think this would apply to 
some other Diiectois of Aguculture and Land Records 

Q Would you bave a man on Rs 200 who would simply be taught to make enquiries 
iiitelligeutly and also taught to find out what tbe price was or the wage was, or would you 
hive a better man than that, with a more general economic knowledge, to go round and 
inspect the work generally and make any general enquiries of an economic natiue relating 
to puces and wages ’ — A It would be an advantage to bave an officei of higher qualifications 
and pay 

Q As legaids tbe receipts of |ute into tbe Calcutta block, a veiy laige number of mills 
were left out wffiieli made tbe mfoimation of little use for tbe pin pose for which it was 
wanted ’ — A Since May 1914, 1 bave shown in a footnote the imports of jute into those mills 
and I bave piepaied a comparative statement of oui figiues and tbe Cbambei's figures. 

Q Have you any knowledge as to tbe relative amount of use which tbe commeienl public 
01 tbe V inous classes of it make of your diffeient returns on commercial and economic sub- 
-jeets 9 — A No, but only through tbe distiibiition lists and euquiiies and references to our 
letmn I should say that tbe monthly accounts and tbe foiecasts are of special use to trade 

Q Have you ever discussed this with commercial bodies fiom time to time’ — A Yes I 
have had suggestions once oi twice of tbe jute business men and they have often said to mo, 

“Why don’t jou publish statistics which are pmblisbed by the Cbambei of Commerce, and 
could JOU not do it bettei and quicker and we bave been consideiing that question. 

Sii F E Stetuart~Q Could you do it bettei and quicker ?—A As regards jute imports 
into Calcutta we jmblisb weekly figures "‘We could publish a monthly statement iboutone oi 
one and a half weeks before tbe Chamber does it As regards tbe accuncy of the Chamber’s 
figures I think w’e would be more acouiate I have recentlj’- bad occasion to go into tbe salt 
impoits into Calcutta and foimd that tbe Cbambei of Commeice bad gone wrong in one case 

^ OrJeis of llio Goieimnont of Indn were issued m regard to tins in their circular No 210 C , dated 
7th Februaiy 1917 
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by a bundled thousand maunds, and in anotbei by over a million maunds This is lather an 
impoiiint question fiom the almimstiative point of view The diseiepaucy between our 
fioTiies and the Chamber’s figuies was noticed, and on an ei.amination of the Chamber's 
figures it was found that the mistake of one bundled thousand maunds was in then piogies- 
sive figuies, and that of over a million maunds was due to their publishing in one cif the 
issues of their price currents figuies of tons as maunds I think we could easily publish a 
statement for the Chambei of the monthly jute imports 

Q You could publish it more quickly also ? But would those statistics command the same 
confidence as the Chamber of Commeice figures ? — A I think they would command the same 
confidence Oar figuies would be more complete than the Chamber’s We include Kiddcrpore 
Docks and the Chambei does not do that We include imports into the mills served by the 
East Bengal, East Indian, and Bengal Nagpur Railways Tbe Chamber includes import 
into the mills served only by the Eastern Bengal Railway and excludes those served by the East 
Indian and Bengal Nagpui Eailuays Another point is that the mills might be willing to 
give us figures ofc jute bought over the jetty, whereas they would not give them to the 
Chambei 

<3 The point I am getting at leally is that if you could do it more quickly and better than 
the Chamber, then the Chambei might discontinue some of these things ’ — A Yes It is 
only recently that we considered this point 

Q But you have not taken it up w'lth the Chaipbei of Commerce ^ — A, No 

Ptesident — Q, Would it not be possible to publish a figure which is known not to be 
accurate but sufficiently precise foi business men to frame then ideas? Eoi instance, 
as regards the statistics of mineials, I could say in November what the piobable production of 
the next year would be That is done in the Colonies You get piovisioiial figures issued 
almost immediately the year is closed, but everybody knows that it is not the final figure'* — A 
It would be roughly coiieet Of com se, our monthly returns of trade lluctuatioiis, « e , of 
imports into the ports of Indian staples, go out seven weeks aftei the date to which they refer, 
but those aie audited figuies — and show the sources by pioiinces Unaudited total figures 
similar to those published bv the Chamber could be got out within fi\eoi six. dajs after 
the period to which they lefei These, however, will represent trade for four vreeks I have 
made a comparison between the Chambei’s monthlj figures and our unaudited weekly total 
figuies for foul weeks and they aie roughly collect, so that in place of the Chamber having 
one monthly statement, they would have weekly figures phis a monthly statement based on 
weekly figuies ' 

Mr G E Low — Q Can you tell me why a great deal of detail is given as to things turned 
out by cotton mills and absolutely no information about jute mills Is there any essential 
difference betw'eeu cotton and jute trade •* — A The detailed statistics of production in cotton 
mills aie compiled from monthly returns which the cotton mills are *bound to furnish uiidei 
the teims of the Cotton Duties Act, but theie is no law binding the jute mills to furnish 
similar returns I should like to have returns They would be of use Some day when we 
have a Census of Production Act this will be possible ' . 

^ Q Do yon know if the cotton trade finds that information useful ? — A I think they do 

Qi Is there any parcicalai reason why the same thing is not done for jute? — A Because 
we do not have an excise duty _ 

Q Youi agency is to some extent a compiling agency, and you have had to do a certain 
amount of interpretation of statistics How do you take steps to get youiself in touch with- 
them ? — A In various ways (1) by keeping in close touch with experts, ey , in each trade, (2) 
by touiing and settling points with Local Governments and then officers, (3) by meeting 
Committees of Chambers of Commeice, etc I have no Assistant Directors and this 
makes it impossible to keep m rouch in the way I sometimes would like In this connec- 
tion, please see paragraph 25 of my Meraoiaudum on Statistics 

<3 You speak of the Committee which advi es the Boar d of Trade about the different kinds 
of statistics Do you think that anything of that sort would be useful to joui department? 
— A Yes I have business men as alieady stated whose advice I avail myself, when necessary 
At present I have a list of men well known in then own line of business on whose judgment 
I place great reliance I always get invaluable assistance fiom them with regaid to the 
purely trade point of view 

Q As you mention it in connection with the Commercial Intelligence Biancli, w'ould it 
be useful to the Commercial Intelligence Department'* — A Yes 

Q Local Committees advising them ? — yl Yes At present we simply depend on vanous 
individuals, hue if we bad a strong body of men not appointed simply because they aie members 
of an association or anything of that sort but because they aro well known as experts it would 
be useful The Advisory Committee of the Board of Trade is an expert Committee which 
advises the Board from its own knowledge The 19 commercial membeis aie caiefully selected 
and represent important branches of trade in which they are expei ts They do not act as 
delegates, but are rather a combination of a great amount of commercial knowledge The 
details of the Advisory Committee will be found m paragraph 8 of my note on the Commeicial 
Intelligence Department of the Board of Trade 

Q The Board of Tr ide do not rely on oiganwed asaooiations in trades oi industries ? — A 
Nq The BOjird consults its own Advisory Cpmmittee A numbei of mpmbers of the Coip- 
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mitteej howeverj are also members of tbe Ccuncil of ibe Association of Chambers of Commerce^ 
and the Chairman of tbe Council of tbe Association of Chambers of Commerce is on the Com- 
mittee as a mattei of course Tbe Committee, tbeiefore, is a link between tbe Board of Trade 
and tbe Chambers of Commerce Please refer to paragiaph 8 of my note on tbe Commercial 
Intelligence Department of tbe Board of Tiade, 

Q You think that the other sjstem is more efBcient ’ — A Yes It is veiy helpful 

<3 How do you think it would work beie 1—A It might be useful to have a small workable 
Committee meeting once a month oi so Everything of importance, befoie it comes to the 
Committee, would be considered by Government Hease see paragraph 8 of my note on Com- 
mercial Intelligence We have in India the Committees of the Chamber who have done 
excellent work in the past when consulted by Got ernment That point has to be remembered 
when one is thinking of the advisability of having Advisory Beards 

Q In sjeakingof the Commercial Intelligence Department of the Board of Trade in para- 
graph 9 of j oui note, } ou say that the inteiest of the producer, othei things being equal, is 
git en pieference to that of the merchant or cariiei where these are m conflict It was said 
for a long time the Comirercnl Intelligence Department refused information to the pioducei 
because it was thought to injure the middleman ? — A I think it may be taken on the whole 
that they look to the pioducei '’s interest first and foremost This was biought out very cleaily 
by tbe Permanent Secretary to the Board in his evidence before the Dominions Eoval Commis- 
sion 

Q You think the piactice coiiesponds to the theories enunciated by the Permanent Secre- 
tary ? — A Yes 

Q Y’ou are speaking m the same note of exhibitions of samples and catalogues of enemy 
trade Do you think that a similar thing may be useful in this country ? Do you refer to 
enemy trade or external trade ? — A. Enemy trade I had in view 

Q Do you think that it will be useful after the war, oi don't you think that it will be a 
cheap ad; ertisemeut of the enemy tiade ? — A It does cut both ways, but it is veiy interesting 
to see tbe way in which the Geimans did business, the way in ivhioh their cata'ogues of various 
things ga;e details, their careful study of the market, their ability to give long ciedit, and the 
assistance gnen hv then GiossbanLen The information might be gnen to Aims in a way 
that it would not act as a cheap advertisement 

Q The United Kingdom is a much more producing, and India a much raoie consuming 
countiy, unfortunately , at present, and do you think that a great benefit would result, or 
injury ? — A Thebercfit ;\ould not be so great certainly as in tbe case of the United Kingdom 
It IS worth attempting 

<2 Uo you know of any departments like the Department of Agncultuie or the Geological 
Survey ;;bo watch .the statistics for this reason, that theie might be a mineral rvhich is being 
produced, or there might he a special crop being introduced to the public by the Agricultuial 
Department Do the departments ;;atch that ? — A No Not as a rule Theie are, howevei, 
exceptional cases Whether this is done or not depends as ainle on the Heads of the depart- 
ments 

jU> a Chattcrlon — Q Hare you got any technical assistance m classifying articles dealt 
;vith by importers or exporters ? When the war bioke out, the imports of potassium cyanide 
ceased and there were no returns of cyan de gi;en but they weie lumped togethei with sodium 
compounds ? — A Articles are shown m details in Bills of Entiy and Shipping Bills rvhich are 
dealt with m the Custom Houses 'I Ley have more or less expeit ofiiceis (Appraiseis) and 
the classification is made with their assistance Wten, however, we have a moot point in 
classification in which any expeit depaitment is concerned, ;\e always lefer to that depait- 
ment, for example, the Director of Geological Survey would be consulted or the expeit who 
dealt ;vrth that particular article 

Q How are you going to deal with changes of this kind which not infrequently occur in 
the piroccduie ? One sort is substituted for another and unless y ou have an expert to indicate 
what IS the nature of the compound that has been employed — jcui letmn, I think, shows no 
cyanide is imported into India at all now, whereas it really comes under sodium compounds ? — 
A Such changes are, as stated alieady, dealt with in the Custom Houses Our returns of 
impoids shorv cyanide of potassium separately under chemicals 

<2 Why I raise this point is that some arrangement should be made so that these returns 
for eveiy half-year or eveiy year may be revised to see that they are giving exactly tbe 
information that they aio intended to convey in technical matters oi this kind ? — A In practice 
this would be difllcult I should require a number of experts, and even then errors of detail 
such as you have mentioned would be possible 

Sir D J Tala— (I Is any commercial intelligence everpublisLed in the vernaculars ? — 
A No, but this IS subject to coirection by Mr Lindsay We have bad requests fiom time to 
time to publish in the vernacular':, but that is chiefly regaiding a manual for crop forecasts 
and things of that sort Sometimes the Native States write to us, “ Will you send fifty 
copies of a Hindi translation of '■uch and such a return?" and so on W e have recently 
printed Hindi forms of returns of live stock for use m Native Slates Om arm is tc> ass^t 
Native States as far as jracticahle by translating forms or manuals conlaming rules for the 
compilation of statistics The more we can assist Native States in regaid to the collection 
of statistics and the moie we co-opeiate with them, the beltei will be tlie lelurus, and at the 
same time the States will he moie willing to furnish retmns 
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Q There is no demand foi any such izifoimahon ’ — J So faz as I am aware there is no 
demand 

Son’ble Pandit M M Ualamya — Q, Do you say that there is no demand yefc, or the 
matter has not been looked into? — J We have got no lequest 

Q That IS probably because they do not know that they would be supplied in the veiua- 
culars There IS a laige amount of expoit and import trade by people who do not know 
English, and in then case information supplied in the vcinaeulais would be helpful If 
they knew that they would get them, I think they would subseiibe foi them — J I shall 
note this 


, Appendix A. 

Cojiy of Gticular ]fo 1088-i2o2-l f/om the Gove) nment of India, Peytaitment of Jievime and 
Agncultnre, dated 5th Peeemiei 1916, to all Local Goioumentt, and Admiuuiiaiions 

1 am directed to address you legardmg (he method of flaming estimates of outturn for 
the purposes of the forecasts of crops, a subject which, with the development of Indi rii agri- 
culture, IS assuming steadily greater importance 

2 In lS8k when mstractions for the piepaiatioii of wheat forecasts were hist issued by 

the Government of India, it was piesciibed in paiagiajih Ik of this Department Circular IMo 
89-A , dated the 2oth July ISSk, that the estimate should be made on either the Ameiicau or 
the Indian system with lefeieiiLe to an areiage crop, and that if the latter were employed 12 
annas should be taken as an ar eiage, and 16 annas as a bumper crop Subse<iueiitly in 138o 
it was found that the order was not applicable to all the provinces, and lu the same year it , 
was laid down in this Department Resolution No dated the 6th Novcmbei 1885, that 

an average crop should be denoted by 16 anms Local Gorernments were again asked iii 
1892 to adhere to the above system in paragraph 5 of the memoiaudum of suggestions append- 
ed to this department circular No dated the Zlst December 1892, and woie also requested 
to state, when using the anna fiaetion in published reports tor espiessing the probable yield, 
the outturn represented by that fraction In 1897 a question aiose as to whether the anna 
notation or the American notation should be used m making ciop estimates, and it wasstiong- 
ly uiged upon the Government of India that, as the cultivatois and rdhge ofilcers cntiusted 
with the duty of collecting the data foi ciop lepoits, weie chielly accustomed to the anna 
notation, the adoption of any othei system tended to confuse the estimate, with the icsnlt 
that in some piovinces the estimates weie nev 61 pitched so high as J6 anms oi an aveiago 
crop The Goveinment of India, theiefore, decided [vuh jiaiagiaph k of then ciiculai No 9- 
27-k, dated the 28id Octohei 1897) tb leave it to Local Goveiumcnts and Administiations to 
the scale of notation for themselves in accoi dance with local conditions, the object being to 
secuie that the returns should be in teims of a normal crop In ordei to seciuo conformity 
with the local usage rt was thought that it might even be necessary to use diffeieiit scales m 
diCeicnt parts of the same pioviuco But since the anna stand.ud thns adopted would no 
longer possess any fixed or uniform value and would, therefore, be unsuitable foi use m any 
published foiecrsts, it was ordered that in the forecasts submitted to the Government of ludu 
or the Duectoi of Statistics the use of aunamotation should be entirely diseontiuued, and the 
Ameiioaii notation used in us stead, 100 being taken to lepicsent luoimalciop and the esti- 
mated outturn being stated as a percentage of that cioji Under this system the locil report- 
ing agency in each province makes an estimate of the relations home by the season'’b outtinn 
to the noimal crop eithei in innas or peiccutages , the piovincial Diiectoi on leceiring the=e 
estimates converts the annas (where the estimate is given m this foiin) Unto peioeutages and 
calculates theiefiom the quantitative outturn of the season with the help of a legislei of 
standard normal outturns pei acre which is maintained by him 

3 Experience has shown that the yields of ciops thus estimated iie genenlly urulei- 
slated, and it appears to the Government of India that the souice of eiioi in the estimates oi 
yield lies mainly in the inaccuiacy of the estimates flamed by the local repoiliug agency 
This may be due partly to the fact that the Indian cultivators and village ofliceis ue geneially 
pessimistic m then crop estimates, and have an ingrained tendency to depreciate the present 
estimate in comparison with the past, and partly to the fact that the suhordin ite agency finds 
it difficult to regard 100 per cent or 10 annas as representing a normal crop It appeals to 
the Government of India that the idea of the lepoiting agency as regards a normal (100 per 
tent) crop is very vague In the circular of 23id October 1897 referred to in piragiaph 2 
above a normal crop was defined as that crop Vr-hioh past experience has shown to be the 
most generally xecuning crop in a senes of yearn, the typical crop of the local area, the crop 
which the cultivator has a light fas it weie) to expect and with which he it (or should be) 
content, while if he gets more he has reason to rejoice, and if less he has reason to complun" 
Lifer mx>aiagripii k of Sir James (then Ml ) Wilson’s eiicuhi letter No 13-321-1, dated 
the IGth October 1905, legaidiug tbe piepaiation of the season and crop reports, the term 
“normal” was defined as the “figure which in existing eiicumstances might be expected to 
be attained m the yeai if the rainfall and seasons were of a cbaiaeter oidinaiy for the tract 
under consideration, that is, ueithei very favouiable noi the loverse ” This definition was 
adhered to in paiagraph 3 of the Hon’ble Sir (then Mi ) E D Maclagan’s circnlai No 7- 
78-1, dated the 13th March 1907, legaxdmg the impiovemeut of the wheat telecasts ^e 
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Goveinruenfc of India understand that in the United States of America a 100 per cent crop 
lepiesents a condition of perfect healthfnlneas, unimpaired by drought, hailoi other injuiious 
agency and wilh such giowth and development as may leaeoiiably be looked foi uiidei these 
fivouiable conditions Tins is desciibed as a "full normal condition,'” but is obvioush a 
condition above the average The Government of India have reason to belieie that a siinilai 
standard IS followed by many reporting agencies in India, and that district offlceis often 
report 80 oi 90 per cent -when the crop lepoitcd on is really perhaps a noimal (100 per 
cent) crop according to the ofhcial delinition 

4 The Government of India think it desirable that the system should he placed on a 
sound basis and they will be glad to learn what is the espeiienee of Local Governments and 
Administrations in the matter, and what measmes are considered possible for the impiove- 
inent of leportiiig eithei in annas or in American notation They desire to know (a) at what 
stage the anna ^^f the estimate is returned in annas by the lepoiting agency) is converted 
into percent ige, that IS, by the primary reporting agency, by the d stiict ofhcei, or by the 
piovincial Diiecloi , (i) what notation is piefeired, the anna or the Ameiican and, if the 
foimei, how many annas should betaken to repiesent the’^noimal, or if the latter what should 
he taken as the normal, and (c) by what means the meaning of this normal may be impressed 
on the primary repoitiiig agencies, , by printing in bold type in the veinaculais, etc , on 
tho foims the meaning of normal 

5 I am accoidinglj to request that you will be so good as to furnish the Government 

Goieruor m Council 

o£ ludi. will, Ihc o£ 11. on 11. above p.™is 

your oiuuioa 
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WanTE't EVIDENCE 

From my poisoml e^^elIenco the finance of industrial euteipiise has presented little Fmanoml aid. 
diifieulty, pioiided the essential factor of careful deielopment and commeicial possibilities has 
been studied Sforeoiei piomoters, to cany weight with the public, must possess some cicdit 
foi commeicial management '1 Ins takes time and costs much, and some people who fail to 
beai this fact m mind are apt to blame otbei causes and reasons for tbeii disappointments 

Subscuptions aie naturally most leadily obtained fiom Em opean sources, though Indian 
subsciibers aie welcomed Many people, howeici, seemingly prefer to wait until sciip is dealt 
in on the Stock Evebange, that is they yoin m aftei the scheme has been biought to fruition, 
or, oftener still, they prefer to accept wildly speculative lumours in the hope of getlitg rich 
quick Such people bother little about the enteipnsc itsell, and do not even caie whether it is 
profitable or not and often do not even know' wheieitis The present unhealthy uncurbed 
spirit of speculation is, I hold, luiunous to honest industry , so much speculation of |his cla'S 
piovcs disastrous and later tho industry itself is blamed for results of which it is innocent 

I have bad no espeneuce of Goiernmont financial iid and I am opposed to the idea j^e> 

30 If a sclieiue is loally' valuable it should be worthy of complete public support or none 
It moreoiei rcstiicts the education of the people by inducing enteipiise to be spoon-fed and 
hot-houso foiccd , we have enough lack of energy, grit, and pluck aJieady without fosteiiiig it 
further But I do consider all new industry (and m Indiiall industry may piacticallv be 
considered iii its inf lucy) can bo and should be assisted by Government in many more 
piactical ways I also do not behove tbit Government wish to interfere unduly, whereas 
weie financial aid to bo accorded dual coiitiol would be evolved and the result would ceitainly 
lead to chaos 

Industry, and in this I include igriculture as the gieatest of all, requues assistance at 
sonic tunc oi other, and no industiy can be beneficial to the State oi community unless it be 
huccessful and profitable, but m offering uiy suggestions to this end I wish it to be understood 
that in all tbuigb the happy mean is the goal I dcsiie to aim at, an end which we are often 
apt to disiegard I hold that as wo have airogantly stood by theoiies and so-called moial 
faeutimentb which, loin to death, have neaily led to oui national luin, wemay, as a result of the 
prcbcnt wai, be led to exaggerated views in the opposite duection Instead of serving to 
collect oui difficulties this may only accentuate them and must be guarded against 

I cousulei, thciefoic, that the quasi-fiiiaiicial points raised m the foiefiont of the list 
of questions would, in dealing with this countiy’s pioblem=, have been bcttei lelegated to the 
last page , they could then, 1 think, have been more easily dealt with 

All industiy IS beneficial to the State and community but I dcsiie to see ‘industrial 
commerce ■’ separately considered ficm/meicantile commerce,'’ the two being antagonistic 
The lust only is the picducei of benefit to the State, wheieas the meiihants view pmst 
necessaiily be confined to buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest markets, the 
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merchant 01 middleman fails to consider the internal picducer Obvionsly there must always 

be divergent intfrest= To my mind the multitude of merchants has, to a laige degiee, 
governed the ccuntiy's policy towards industry 

Industry in this ccuntiy is in its infancy and is not appreciated at its proper value It 
cannot be managed by unpractical oi scholastic methods I'lnaucialaid in any form can only 
be a means to an end, and here I think Government put the cait befoie the horse by failing 
fiist to considci, to a full lealiration, the practical value of each separite industrial scheme to 
the State oi community This has been the weak point m my opinion of all present measures 
of industrial progress 

Money giants in aid, loans, supply of plant, aie mere chanties which cud nowheie, and 
carry no incentive Bounties and subsidies may m some instances be veiy netcosary to assist 
nascent industries w Inch, at staitmsr, aie crippled by one or more disabilities, and these aie 
multifaiious in this country though they aie larely found wholly in combinatiou 

Free grants of land, leduced taxation, free and untiammelled che ip tiansport ficilities, 
and guaranteed dividends aieT think some of the more wholesome methods m the case of 
industiies vital to the national safety, economic oi militaiy} and could safely be w'orked on 
much the same principle as now governs railway finance, but these should cease after a 
scheme had secured a solid foundation 

I do not geneially favour Government paiticipation in share capital butit might be found 
desirable in special instances , but Government capital should be paid bek at the earliest 
possible date, propel regard being paid for the sbaie of the goodwill which Government had 
created 

Government, during the period of investment and risk, naturally should be lepresented by 
one or more directors and auditors whose care should be that after completion piopei provision 
should be made for depreciation and financial solidarity out of profits 

Pioneer faotoiies should only be started r£ public inteiest cannot be obtained, the audited 
working results should be made public and the concein offeied to the public for purchase as a 
going concern as soon as possible 

Demonstration factoues can be of little real value either to Government or as a means of 
educating the public, they could only be on a model scale and I would personally distrust any 
financial results from model concerns Raw material being available, the necessary technical 
guidance can be obtained by paying for it, and people who want pioneer factories aie usually 
those too lazy and unprogiessive to find this for themselves Personally, I do notembaik on 
any industry until I have first made all possible efforts to test its value, and I endeavour not' 
to start until there is a sufficiency of , capital to bring it to fruition I agree, howevei, that we 
all make the fatal mistake of cutting our working capital too fine This is sometimes done in 
Older to luieiest investois who naturally desire to see a prompt and laige return on their 
investments lu short we try to promise too much One of the most serious instances of this 
erroi of a shoitige of oiigmal block cash expendituie and working capital is the coal 
industry' 

I have an idea there is danger at the moment that we are frying to force the jiace, and 
all this talk of pioneei ard demonstiation factoues betokens an unhealthy anxiety' to run 
before people have learned to walk 

I bave''always found existing financial oiganizations adequate for my puipose, provided 
oidinaiy guaiantecs and security can be offered An extension of the Chaitei of the Presi- 
dency Ranks might allow them to take a somewhat greater share in the coming industrial 
expansion of the countiy I considei the average bank manager m this copntry m advance 
of the British bankei in pnoviding financial assistance The managing agency system has 
been, and is, to my mind, a consideiable factor in many successful ventures, in this part of 
India at luy' late, Poweiful turns, by reason of their laige stake in euteipiises, often protect 
i languishing or difficult scheme from piematuie liquidation by providing that second stung 
of secuiify which a Boaid of Directois alone could not provide and enabling the scheme to 
weather the stoim, Prioi to my auiv'ai in India I held a different view, but expieiience, 
sometimes bittei. Las led me to view this method of business management differently, at least 
as to its value lu mdustual dovelopiment 

I have little knowledge of village or home industries and I see little value in promoting 
home mduslucs which must compete on unequal teims with the laige factoiy It has often 
appieaied to me that the Indian hindicraft=man has lost raucliof his old skill, paiticularly 
in aiti tic work, much of whicli is now being sloppy and ill-finished Co-opeiative associations 
assisted by Goveinment might be the means of lectifyiug this in time, but it is hopieless to 
expect one man to look after everything, for small industries are diveise, and each one requires 
and should merit individual care and attention -The question natuially arises, where is the money 
to come fiom foi all this sort of thing. Government cannot do everything Co operation both 
as to finance and education on soberly conducted hues would undoubtedly be productive of 
excellent results xkgiiculture, lu all its branches, would to my mind most readily respond to 
CO operation 

I am stiougly opiposed to Government competition with privite enter piise in any foim 
It IS distinctly untaii, and it is bound to have tho effect of choking entei'piise Instances 
which have come before my notice have caused bitter resentment and we must have them 
altered 
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My prnicipal experience Ins been 'willi mincialB. Technical advice fiom propeily consf-' Techmoal aid 
tuted depaitments must obviously alvi ays bo piodnctue o£ progiess The Geological Survey 
of India has, m recent years, done eieat uoih in spieading a moie compiehensive knowledge 

of the country resources, but is hopelessly under-maimed At the same time we cannot expect 
an encjclopxdic lecord of eierylhing that exist m such a vast country IVe are apt to suggest 
that Governnient should force the pace wheieas the countiy is not educated jet to take full 
adviuitige of 1 multitude of mfoiination. ITuitheimoie, Ufoie development can take place, 
wo must first be certain that a suflicient inniket exists, not to mention tianspoit facilities ^ 

1 have found some old geological recoids to ho so iinccuiate as to ho worthless, leading 
to expenditure winch is uiifiiu to the piospectoi and I would go as fai as to say thatpiacticalK 
all geological records more than twenty jeirs old should be le examined and verified ^ 

Government technical and scientific experts should only in exceptional cases he lent to 
private liinis 01 comp inies, foi such aid, aftci the puielj miti il stages, is rightly the duty of 
the industnalist There aie ilw ij s people leady to accept aid, and many indeed would like 
to get ill then work done foi them and me equallj’’ rcidy to leap all consequent gain 

0 EOaicoly need to t dk of extensive lescarch woik in India yet, foi Hiitain heiself has 
scaicely moie til 111 commenced to give the matter vttcnlion M'e aie shoit of scientific men 
of experience, foi their lunnhcis Inv e been so few Mo'.t of our scientists come out young, 

Withonlj a smattering of tr lining, and are giafted uid ahsoibcd into a countiy whcie the 
demands on their time and work is so gieil as to prevent methodical enqunv into the multi- 
fanous subject'' which tliej are asked to deal with The cxpeuencc gamed in the last few veais 
will prob ibly bo put to gre iter use latei, hut we must first place oiii pielimmarv investigations 
on a sound bisis bcfoiu it c m cvoi be jossible to proceed to icscaiih Consequently, for the 
jaesent, I am inclined to dej end on the est iblishcd 1 ihoiatones in leuropc foi lesearch 

Hhc Geological Survey is doing all that one c in expect of it hut it requires strcngtheimig , 
this must cost nioiuj aid tins is just whcie Goverument will have to be moie couiageous 
One so often beats that tins or tint Wvtk cannot be undertaken because there is no money 
for the bilarv of v fast ells', in ai , vet inoiicj is tlaowii ibout m manj othei directions far less 
beneficial to the countrj I would Ike to sec m oiganmed effort made to examine closely 
'ill jossible substitutis for jult indothci indigenons products vihich vie aie apt to considei 
s.ifo monoixilics No monopoly exists for long aid I ! now and have seen a jiossible one foi 
jute which may develop "Nle have had surelj waiiaiig enough in the case of mdigo and 
other I) itunl di o products 

The I orc'sl Dcputuicnt uejums co-oidmation and expansion, the piesent sjslcm of trans- 
fer and 1 nk of ng ad for the “eommcrual biam^’ pievcnls the Poiests being dcielojed "s 
thev unglifc often be to gualer idv aii tgt A clo'-cr co opci ilion between, Forest olliceis and 
timler coiiipaiics ind moie uatoinbic joj ilti teuns would be touducive to expansion 

I wicli to jilaee iL on rtcoid, howevci, that the Govciianent teehmeal and scientific 
idvi'crs seldom f 111 to give all istisl nice in then ])owcr, but cast-iion antiquated lules stand 
m the w iv anil ire the c ai-c of most of the trouble wlaeli is expcucntcd I trust tint the 
Comuiu-iion will -eourc the opiuieii of the leading piacticalmen eng iged in the tiinbci mdustiy, 
for it iHcipable of almost indefinite expansion 


CommcKi i! museums c in obv imish be of considei ihlc ass stance to mmoi mdi sir es but ABsatmee m 
few vi-itors to tlieai are immediate bujers A major aidustiv could not affoid to place anj inailetiiig products 
leliante on them for inakets, aid tluv piolnhlj aic the mam souiee foi the cieition ot compe- 
tition In that rccj c. t, ) ( ill 1] s inubcums aid industn il exhibiliors inav be saia toseivetbe 
fitite Hhfv luidoubtcdlj sene to lU de and edneato foieign compctilois, a faetoi which the 
IJnfisli Govcriiiiient liivc fiei viewed with complieenej, if not indeed with uctlnguiscd 
pit »''Ur> , diirtgarding the needs of indigenous iiidustiialists 1 li ive as often as not formed 
the opinion win n df tliiig with Goieanment tint thej like to see Biitish indusfiiali'ts strug- 
gling ag aiist unf ar eomj elition, in order to jiiovo an absurd dictum, that a new ludustiv 
Tan with ton tl benelit to St de aid people ta!.c the pi lee of i ruined one Greater co operation, 
aid an lid* lligent mtere’st aid apprtei ilion of the value of indiistuil commerce to the State 
and jicopic and in -•'sence of ic uieniieal views are now ncecssav 

'J rade represent dues ‘■hould be attiehed to all Biitish Consul dcs, but these should be 
men with sieeiil trailing lulling a thorough gnsp oi the trade of the Emj.ne, able to give 
intelligent adi ice to prospeetiie iiuvers But this should onlj he i j ait and pci baps the least 
import uit j'ait of tbcir duties A vigilant ii itch should bo kept foi all ionns of possible 
coinictition, »! eedilj warning maaifietiueis against the iisks of imfaii eonmieicial methods, 

.iltcriiafiie cheaper, mferieir, oi su|erior values, pdteins, andeiesigns, andgentr illj competition 
from without Gov enime'iit dtp irtiiieiits should, one aielall, vioik m the closest co-opeiatiou 
with local m uiufii turei fa Local puicliases should bo lUMsted upon in ordei to fostei the 
eiiiplojinent of iiidiguious m deiiil aid 1 ihowi, even to the point of paying mcie'^eel prices 
There h 13 1 ecu * 11 linipst enliro absence of my siu h co-opei ition in the piast, and tins Ins, to 
mv mind, iiaiil ited severely against indushial cnfeipuse It is disheaiienmg to be tinned 
back time after time by (ho steieotjped reply, “ We h ivc to buy these stoics through the 
Secretary of &( do,"' or, “ As this leoidi let execeels 3 hkhs ot rupees it must he sent to 

Governnient dcjaitineids often put coidi lelois oi engineers to needless and useless ex- 
pendduie in the picpiration of costly' plans iiiel specifications only to be told that money is 
not available or that thq work will be done dejiaitinentally 
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The piesent extiaoidinary method of budget finance, paitieulailv in Kailway and P 
Depaitmeufs, is one of the most wasteful methods of e\pendituie it is well-mgb possible to 
conceive Kxpendituie passed at the commencement of the financial yeai is lushed dmmg 
the last quaitei in oidei that no eiedit balances may be left, foi if left, they aie cancelled on 
the 31st Maich and have to be rebudgetcd foi, and often aie not afterwards available It is 
a method of finance which striLes a business man as highly unsatisfaetwy 

The existing Bailn ay Siding Agieement to n Inch 'industrial concerns aie obliged to 
acquiesce is inequitable and unjust I am ceilani smiilai teims foi the provision of tianspoit 
facilities to people who aie iisking money in the dev elopmeut of the couutiy would not be 
toleiated elsewhere In dealing nith railnajs the iisL, noiiy and woik aie all on the “■ 
shouldeis of the industrialist and I am ceitain no blame attaches to the business man for lack 
of progress in India, indeed the wondei is that we have gone as fai as ne have 

I am adverse to public money being used by Government for the cieation of a department, 
and 111 oidei to cheapen its cost and to force puces down allows it to control 50% of the output 
by undertaking private work Iiefei to the Mining Engineer of the Eailway Board I uas the 
fiist and keenest supporter of the original action of Government to buy its State Railway coal, 
the department has been most efliciently run , in fact I would call it the most business-like 
Government depaitment, but the woik is as easy as falling otf a log, when the coiifiol of the 
purchase of 50% of the output gives the department undue strength This position has 
gradually come about by adding to the State Railways^ requirements practically all other 
Railways in India, Burma, and Ceylon, Royal Indian Manne, and several impoitant piivatc 
consumers 

It IS a smai t piece of business and as such as a tax-pay ei I bav e nothing to say, but w hen it 
IB earned to piesent lengths, when Government have laid themselves out to smash the coal 
ti-ade by tackling each individual producer m turn bunging down juices jiractically to cost 
puce, the result has been the lestnction of development, and when larger quantities weie, 
suddenly needed in a national emeigency, the country' has found itself in a mess, a case of 
the bitei bit, and the tax payers, of which the colliery propiietois are a laige section, help to 
pay for the bite 

The existing law relating to land is hopelessly out of date Mining leases, except when 
obtained from Government, aie at the mercy of many vested interests, and a lessee of a 
mineial property never knows from dav to day when his title will be attacked and he will be 
called upon to expend large sums in litigation Some claims may only be desciibed as black- 
mail, whilst many seem to be biought on the sporting chance of hit or nyss But at any 
1 ate the unsatisfactory state of things does no One but Jawyeis any good and it is a giQit 
hindrance to piopei development. 

I hold the view that the mmeials lightly belong to Government and should iievei have 
been relinquished However, as no attempt has erei been made by Goveiument to put this 
question in ordei, I bold that the subject must now be consideied in the light of the necessity 
of the State and community. Mineral royalty proprietors take not the slightest" trouble to 
develop their own concerns, and loyalty is meiely an easy method of drawing levenue with- 
out doing any woik, whilst the title may be assailed at any time and the industualist, having 
most to lose, pays the pipei As a consequence the lessee takes the hue of least lesistance 
and often develops on cheap and nasty lines Sinfully wasteful methods aie emjiloyed, as 
often as not a danger to himself and bis neighbours To such an extent is this the case that 
in the interests of the countiy I cannot too strongly uige the formation of a Department of 
Mines, as a poition of the Commerce and Industry Ministry, under a fully qualified and 
widely expenenced Commissioner, a man cajiable of demanding a large salary lie should be 
assisted by an able legal and technical staff, capable, amongst otbei things, of examining and 
lepoiting on titles and gmng a definite Goveiument guarantee on the same, so that, once a 
colliery or mine ow'iiei has obtained a lease coveied by a Government certificate he should bo 
freed fiom all further hindrance and useless expenditure, and wasteful litigation stopped 

This proposed Depaitment of Mines should be able to sujiply an equally uigeiit need by 
being empoweied, in return for legalized titles, to insist on mineral properties being woiked in 
the mteiests of the State on efficient and modem lin^s, that present wasteful methods should 
cease, and that propiietois who failed to cany out its iiistiuctions could be dealt with This 
Depaitment would undoubtedly cost money but coal, for instance, is valuable beyond jirice, 
it IS the life blood of eveiytbing else and should be coiisened, and as one interested in collieiy 
mat’ceis myself I w’ould willingly pay a eonsideiable sum annually foi the sake of obtaining 
the benefits possible fiom such a depaitment It would ledouiid to the advantage of the indi- 
vidual as well as the State and communilj and tins cannot be said of eveiything m this 
countiy I could amplify ibis suggestion, with time and closer evammatioii, bj suggesting 
CO opeiative lopeways oi tramwajs foi the jnovision of stowing material, delivery of coal to 
railways, etc. At present the only mmeial eontiol is centred m the Inspector of Mines, 
another hopelessly over-woiked body Indeed present methods are ridiculous and I doiKt know 
where we shall end if they aie not speedily alteied 

Fiom the point of view of the mining industry the existing law is to mv v lew defeefnq 
in ihe following amongst probably many other respects 

It IS confusing and uncertain with regard to the ownership of mineral rights This uu- 
ceitaiuty has been a fiuitful souice of litigation hetvveen zemmdais and tenine-holdeis during 
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thedast 50 years and altkougt several suits have been fought up to the Privy Couucil the law 
has not been settled 

' Several zemindanes and tenures in the mining districts constitute what are known as 
'^impartible-estates" , and the -authorities are hopelessly conflicting with le^aid to the rio-ht 
and power of the holder of an impartible estate to giant mining leases beyond his own ^e 
time 

A considerable number of mineral properties is held by Hindu widows and shebaifs of 
debutter estates who under the existing law have no power to grant leases for periods enuring- 
beyond their own life time^ except under special circumstances tbe existence of whieb it w 
impossible for an intending lessee to aseeitain 

The Uw relating to Hindu joint families lends itself to fiaud and does not afford adequate 
protection to persons dealing in good faith with the ostensible owners of joint family proper- 

The existing law does not afford piopei facilities for tbe acquisition of sm-fate lands 
by owners and lessees of mineral rights Special legislation is necessaij toiemedy these defects 
anckanomalies , and such legislation should piocecd ou the following lines — 

(a) A Department of Mines being a portion or section of the Ministry of Commeico 
' and Industry should be created foi each piovmce under a Commissioner witb 

power to decide claims to the ownership of minerals and mineral rights 

(i) Every person having 01 claiming title to ^minerals >andimincial rights should be 
required to file a statement of his claim hefoie such Commissionci within a 
prescribed time 

(c) All claims not filed within the prescribed time should be declared baried aud 

extinguished for ever. 

(d) Minerals and mineral rights in respect of which no claims shall be filed within the 

prescribed time must be declared to belong to Government 

(e) All claims filed witbiu tbe presenbed time sbonld be adjudicated by such Commis* 

Bioner whose decision must be final. 

(/■) {Delded, iy witness subsequently ) 

{g) A mouzawar register should be kept m each district in which the names of the 
persons adjudged to be entitled to mineral rights should be entered by the 
Commissioner and such entry should be conclusive evidence of title 
(A) The register should be kept up regularly and every person succeeding by inheritance 
to, or acquiring any mineral rights must be required to have his name legister- 
ed witbiu a' specified time from, the date of such succession or acquisition 
(t) The register should be open to public inspection on payment of such fee as might 
.be prescribed by the local Government 

(/) Holders of impartible estates, sbebaits, Hindu widows, trustees, and otbei bmited 
owners, should bo empowered to alienate and giant perpetual and other leases of 
mineral properties uith the sanction of the Commissioner 
(il) Provision should be made foi the compuhoiy acquisition of surface lands required 
for mining purposes and full powei should be conferred ou the Mining Commis- 
sioner to carry out such acquisition 

[1) The Commissionci should also be authoiised to decide boundaiy disputes affecting 
mines and imnerals 

Eailu ays could be fed by cheap systems of tramway and ronal ropeway tianspoit doing Transport 
away with expensive sidings with the consequent costly loss of valuable surface land aud lock- 
ing up of minerals 

An Aenal Ropeway Bill which would have net the lequiicments fairly well was foimulat- 
ed 4 or 5 years ago by tbe Goveinment of Bengal but Las been lying untouched at Delhi eiei 
since We appear to go about everything in the most expensive fashion and cheapei methods 
of dealing with bulk material in quantities such as oie, coal, stone, etc , should be e\ olved 

Co-operative systems are possible for assisting neighfaouiing collieries to handle their out- 
put and for the supply of stowing material m oidei to enable the extraction of all coal and 
the prevention of surface destruction This is an urgent matter and I have hammered at it 
for years It is all going to cost money, but unless we impiove our methods, and people who 

refuse to do so should be made, we shall find the final results more costly than anything we 

are able to estimate to-day 

We business people have not paid sufficient attention to the education and training of our Training of labonx 
employ ees, particularly as there is much local material at hand, and nhilst I do not pretend that and supervision, 
every locally educated youth is a genius still more might hare been attempted in the past 
We have worked along the line ot least resistance, our industries have been simple, our methods 
generally crude, and we have been content to import trained men The war will force us to 
alter these views. If industrial progress of real worth is to he obtained we must look about 
for scientific advisers and tram our workpeople, from top to bottom, according as tbeir duties 
ppoegsitate, 
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Attempts have been made, I know, by many people, but many existing industries have 
required little scientific advice or knowledge to produce moio 01 less satisfactory results The 
principle, “ What was good enough must be so still ” has governed neaily all of us Expansion 
IS now taking place, however, and some recently started schemes will need different methods 
and knowledge to be brought to bear Moreover the supply of imported employees will iii 
future bo curtailed, and we shall be forced to use oui wats to evolve a supply of men to fill 
many gaps Engineering in all branches, mining and chemistry will be necessary in 
practically every foim of manufactuie oi pioduction , consequently the call will be for mostly 
from these branches of technology. 

And as we hav'O to deal with human material which has not environment or traditions to 
lead them mechanically, as it were, “ to follow m f ither’s footsteps,” the expeuditiiie of a lot 
of patience vv ill bo needed before wo can expect to make much of the av erage iiidiv idual , so do 
not lot us try to -evolve managers, superintendents,' or budding industiialists and financial 
magnates 

The Railways, Port Trusts, etc, with their largo staffs and the families of their employees 
to draw from, and an abundance of other peoples, money to play with, have had both material 
and means, and there are probably few other orgauivations which hav o any actual experience 
and results Many^ others have tiicdm v perfunctoiy way but any such attempts wore fore- 
doomed to failure 

The present system of clemcutaiy school education is very unsatisfactory, and in this I 
speak equally of both Anglo-Indians and, Indians The former lack gnt and initiative, but I 
believe, if properly tackled and taken young, aie capable of a lot more than they irc at present 
given Cl edit for The Indians dream of the University and there in most cases the dream 
ends in bittci disappointment Tho younger generition of clerks in our office is far below 
its piedecessois in ability, loyalty, or discipline It is ihfficult to get even legible hand-writing, 
but rathei than use then hands in trade they will eke out an niefhcicnt, fectless existence in 
oflices on small and indeed insunicient pay but that generally more than they arc worth 

My film has started a system of aiiprcnticeship which is, I think, an experiment for this 
country, it concerns only cngineeiing and mining at present, but, if successful, will be 
' expanded 

Eour apprentices^ homes are built or in course, each to contain S to 12 boys from 164 to 
18 years of age Lads of this ago are not as developed as most boys of li in Europe , their 
education is generally on a lowei scale 

The houses foi mining aie in separate districts giving an equal number of distinctive 
features of training Transfcis at stated periods will be made The training of the lads 
will bo under a technical instructor whore duty will bo to give technical iiibtiuttioii for at 
least tho first two hours of tho day-^ on two days of the week, whilst on throe days the boys 
Will woik themselves on preparation work I favoiu morning instead of evening lustruotioii 
in this climate, tho remaindei of each day will ho spent in tho mines or w orks The boy» are 
housed and boaidcd and given small pocket money Rules for discipline and conduct aie 
provided. Tho lads are appienticed Fixed deductions fiom pocket money aie made and 
placed in a deposit fund, and at the end of the period of agreement tins will, it is hoped, bo 
used by the boys to gam a chanto of fuither educitiou and expeiience at Sibpui orLuioye 
as may bo deemed desiiablo in each case 

We have started with Anglo-Indian lads because they are more easily housed and more 
readily respond to discipline but principally because we want to give lads of this biith aehance 
I hope some of our Indian neighbours may follow and improv e on this idea w ith Indi in boys 

I recognize tho BtiU greater desirability of evolving imyiroved workmen and foremen in 
tho engineeiing shops, and siidais and overmen in the mines and w o hope when tho first 
scheme is set going to find a means of tackling the lattoi and apparently more difficult 
problem Still I am sure it can bo solved if wo stick to it, An improved form of vernacular 
instruction would go a long distance towards helping this latter idea, foi as soon as the Indian 
boys learn English then parents wantthem to be clerks and enter Goveinment Service, or tho 
Univeisity, when for .all practical purposes, they aro wasted and lost 

Official organisa The Commerce and Industry Depaitmeut has existed for some timer but I cannot say that 
until recently, we have had many causes or reasons to bo aware of its existence Personally 
speaking tho whole future of the country appears to depend on a grcatoi appreciation of tho 
material needs of the country and the people If this Department, in some form or other, 
controlled practically 75 per cent of the activities of Government it would bo none too laro-e 
starting with education and so on, through railways and transport, and embracing everything 
concerning the material requirements of the country I suppose it is, oi has been hitherto, the 
least important of all Government Departments, and even now it consists of a relatively 
minute section located 1,000 miles from all the mam centres of activity It strikes me as 
strange that the appointment of a Director of Industries should be questioned , it is a 
relatively paltry alfaii at present but should be and could bo made one of the most important 
posts in each province A Ministry of Commeico for eich province with a far-reachino- 
organization is I consider vital, tho Imperial Government, Commerce and Industry Deparf- 
ment, being posted regularly with the results, co-ordinating and supporting the requirements 
and wishes of industry. Railway facilities and woiking should bo under its control 
Government might be^in a position to appreciate what is likely to happen ahead and 
make necess ary preparations to meet tiouble Instead of this, at present, continual crises 
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occui, when the Membei for Commerce and Industry, or the President of the Eailway Board 
are dragged down here at shoit notice to face pioblems which have grown simply because 
it 13 nobody''s business to keep the country clear of them 

The Commerce and Industry Department should be a section of Go veinmeut apart and 
distinct, possessing all the opportunities foi advancement in older to create incentive, instead 
of as now being used as a post to be pitched into, or a 3 umping off place for something hio-hei 
The mateual progiess and advancement of the countiy, to my mind, piomisos to be so^vast 
that this question is one of extreme uigency, and methodical development on no niggardly 
scale must be leady to co-ordinate the great inteiests which otherwise will assuredly overlap 
and choke each other ^ 

I do not think I have found any benefit from the Indian Trade Joumal, the most of it 

being nearly “ scissors and paste,” whilst by a regulai review of trade journals and technical 
publications lelating to any particular industry, interested people can, if they wish, keep 
abreast of the times Theie has been little original material in the Indian Trade Joumal 
and that, often fiom obviously unpractical sources I cannot suggest alterations Industrial 
or trade journals by Government could only follow similar lines But suiely we have to 
create industry and trade before there can be any demand for literature, and the existing 
British journals cov ei almost all that can be requued Somelhmgmore might be achieved 
if the present Trade Journal gave careful extracts fiom Biitish Consular reports from abroad 
wheiein possible competition and other matters of vital importance to picducers and merchants 
are giien attention, but as British Consulai reports seldom bother to refei to useful items, 
my suggestion IB probably a ''wish as father to the thonght” Perhaps translations from 
foreign reports from both British ind foreign markets might be more useful 

The Forest and Geological Department records are the only pubhcation that I know 
much about ■uhich are of real value, but both Departments are expected to do too much, men 
and money are needed in both cases 

The attention of the public consumer could well he drawn to the more economical use 
of fuel, pointing out (hat although we have an abundance of cheap fuel to-day, present methods 
if not quickly altered will cause our successors to curse us for our improvidence There are 
probably many other similar problems which would lead to increased efficiency and improve- 
ment and a reduction of waste 

I believe that the lack of sufficient and efficient transport facilities, particularly in the j, , 
matter of railways, has done moie in the past to ciipple the development of the countrj than ^ 
anything I can think of 

I would emphasize the necessity foi the public being taken moie systematically into the 
councils of Government with regard to the geneial policy of lailw aj communication In 
oidinary circumstances such a suggestion might be deemed to be a mere impertinence, but tbe 
peculiar conditions under which the countiy is governed make it, I submit, legitimate for tbe 
public claim to be admitted to the confidence of Government in this gieat question Foi 
Government as the great railway owners, the greatest landholders, and the prmcipal 
agriculturalists and industrialists, are the predominant partners with the public in the joint 
enteipiise of furthering the material prosperity in this Empiie Unless, therefoie. Govern- 
ment affords its confidence to those who are woxkmg with it to this end, the rate of progress 
c innot he either steady oi harmonious, and I maintain it is not only useless, but mischievous, 
to permit tFe public to continue to invest monej with the result that the latter are fruitlessly 
eiideavouiing to develop the country and to distribute its products m tbe markets of the 
world, at a moie rapid rate of progiess than Government can pioceed with its share of the 
work If financial and other considerations prohibit an advance, it would surely be better 
that both Government and the commercial community should mutually agree to maik time 
rathei than to attempt one to ontstnp the other 1 respectfully suggest that a Committee, 
which might be permanent, be appointed to enquire into the whole question with its varymg 
aspects, and meet regulaily at cential points to deal with the multifaiious questions which are 
constantly cioiiping up, which dovetail and intermingle, and affect each other, but which are 
now considered in detail and separately without a complete knowledge of the whole of the 
considerations involved 

Many years ago, in the report of the MacLay Commission, a report which was certainly 
flamed m Whitehall, but wherein a fair and impaitial attempt was made to define and decide 
the necessities of railway development in India, it was lecommended as urgently and 

imperatively necessary that a regular yearly expenditure of about 13 million pounds ster ing 
should be made on railway coustiuctiou and development, and when one lealizes that ever 
since that repoit vvas published no attempt has evei been made to lealize that ngnie, the 
lack of development aie often, accused of can be nndeistood In fact the Finance Uepai - 
ment of Goveiiimeiit has wilfully lefused to considei or act upon that repor. ihe la e 
Finance Minister, indeed, went so fn as to say that he was by no means convinced tmt tneie 
was much lOom for expansion of the railwavs of India One has but tfrlook back on the recent 
expansion which has taken place in spite of disabilities but which Government refused time 
after time to acknowledge as vvitbiu the bounds of possibility only a few yeais previously. W e 
have “slithered” along always behind instead of ahead of requuements Railways or lack 
of them have in the memory of all existing commercial men been a stumbling block to im- 
provement, efficiency , and method One crisis and public clamour have been succee ed y 
some slight improvemelilb but never have” the complete needs of mdustry been met, an 1 hoi 

3i 2 
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that until Ibis faot is appreciated tboiougbly itas useless to Lave Commissions of this sort or- 
to foimulate expensive ideas foi education oi anything else 

Railways policy has for yeirs past been cntiiely under the contiol of the Finance 
Member and railway revenue has been the milch cow for every scheme of sentimental reform 
whilst the matenal needs of the masses of people have been left to take care of themselves’ 
The excuse has been that Government are unable to obtain tho money for railway purposes. 
My answei to that is thatJGoveriiment owns a monopoly in tho railways and they are run- as 
suoh, that piactically any rate of freight can bo charged and consequently we can afford to 
pay ‘ the market price for money, tho revenue being ad]usted to meet any interest and 
sinking fund charges This however has never been the policy and until it is altered I fear 
any results from this Commission are bound to bo rendered nugatory Dunng a busy gram 
season every wayside station is blocked with gram waiting for wagons, lying piled on the* 
roads outside only to get damaged by tho weather "What can be the only result from suchi a 
state of alfaus? dho local merchant, unable to despatch, is unable to purchase and tho 
cultivator held up with large stocks is obliged to accept lower rates or ho may see his stock 
destroyed as it often has been Would it be possible to estimate tho crorcs of rupees which 
' have been lost in this way year after year ? All this is done whilst, on tho strength of a good 
budget, tho salt tax IS reduced by 8 annas a maund, a boom which goes straight into tho middle- 
man's pocket lias it over occurred to Government to ask the inilhoas of peasants whether 
they would prefer to have tho salt tax reduced or that their gr.un should be promptly removed 
and cash paid for it? The rj ot’s answ er at my rate would bo “let me have my money for 
my gram for I have nevei heard of the salt tax" It is sometimes remarked that every 
railway in India could not bo expected to maintam sullicioiit rollmg stock to deal with any 
possible maximum of traffic and it is obvious there might bo wastage at times in such a case, 
so I vv ould suggest that a Central State W agon Company or Department bo formed (Govern- 
ment owned if necessary) which would liold a suflicient number of wagons available to turn 
the scale at any period or point of sboitage, which could bo sent in any specific direction , for 
it 13 seldom that the entiie commumty is affected at one and the same time, but it generally is 
in one quaitcr oi other It is natuially useless to consider rolling stock only, increased track. 
Biding, stabling, and repairing fatilitcs must of necessity follow m regular order and stand on 
exactly the same pi mo I have only leferitd to wagons for the sake of brevity I. would 
furthei suggest that foi the puiqioao of providing funds. Railway Bonds might bo issued carry- 
ing tho Govorumeut's guarantee of lutercbt at the market rate, or better still a, generous 
sbaie of tbopiofita ovei and above that hgiiio in the case of Premium Railway Bpuds carrying, 
a definite fixed rate of iiiteicst high enough to attract investors, or, to go further and try 
Premium Lotteiy Bonds, which only a tlmiskinned hypotmi-y prevents us using everywhere 
It would at least possess the heuelit of controlled speoul ition in comparison with tho present 
wild gamble which takes place m every bazar in India on the merest rumour. 

As with lailways, so m a lesser degree with waterways Why waste good money on 
railways when water transport is at hand Waterways in India can bo developed to a wide 
extent, paiticulaily in tho regions of Eastern Bengal and Assam where tho development of the 
country, as regaids agricultural, mineral and forest produce, is at present seriously hindered 

Oiui EviDiNCE, ITm Jamjauy 1017 

Note —I Imvo not qualified tho thico oi four caragraphs which ato referred to in, tho oral oyidonco, as I think 
It will ho olc-vror lieroatter if my oral ovidonco draws attention to tho original paragraph* in tho written 
ovidonco m pieforonco to corrected paragraphs which might otborwiso bring about inisundoratandmg 

W. A. IRONSIDE,. 

President. — Q In your written evidence under tho heading ‘Q’eohuical aid,' you say 
“ Consequently, for the present, I am inclined to depend on the established laboratories m 
*■ Europe for research " When you say “for tho present," I should like to know what your 
views are with reference to the desirability of developing m this country, as soon as possible, 
tho means for research on tho raw m itcrials, that is to say, whether you tbnk that it is better 
that we should develop our means in this country, or whether wo should oontinuo to rdy on 
the laboiatories m Europe for research ? — A As regards raw material, I am m fivour of* tho 
present means at our disposal being expanded to enable us to gam a better insight into- tho 
value of the raw materials But I was th nkiug more of methods of manufaoturo after the 
law material was handled 

Q Thoie IS probably much loom for diffeieuco of opinion lu the matter of raw material, 
especially on the question of veget iblo mateiul Tho plant varies m its quality and produc- 
ing piopeities at diffeieut stages of its growth, and consequeutlyj if you do not undertake 
research heie, you will nevei be able to get youi raw materials tested properly, beomse there 
aie many conditions, such as soil and climate, to bo taken into consideration ? — A I was not 
thinking of puio and simple analytical work I was thinking of manufacturing on. a large 
scale, 

Q Even on a mauufactuiing scale, do you think wo eball gam much by baviug 
Cipenmental tests made at borne rather tbau lu this couutiy ?—A Not experimental tesb 

Q Then what you might call manufactuimg tests?— .1 What Ii feel is we have got 
such a small staff and such small opportunity for methodically and quietly testing. You 
cannot expect this country to run speoiahsts in each separate department of industry * 
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Q. Can you giva ub an example, of s>-metlung<'wliicli uill enaljle us to undeistaud^wLat 
you havcin mind ? — J^¥oi instance, coal distillation covers an enormously -wide field, and 
that has to be specialised -wort At the present time my own fiim are starting a laboratory of 
their own in the office and it is naturally impossible to fand a man who can give us really 
\ aluable opinion on everything I am thinking of work like coal distillation It ls impossible 
to expect a man to know everything in science We ate apt to load men an India with too 
many things Vi e expect him to do everything 

Q Is the outlook m that case sufficient to wanant Government having a staff and plant 
big enough to carry on experiments like testing with regard to the quality of coke, quantity of 
tar, Ihc quantity of bye-products other than tir, and even following furtbei and determining 
the qualities of the tai for the purpose of getting from it some of many deiivatives that can 
bo obtained, la the case of coal, keeping that m mind, do you think it would be woith- ' 

while — do you think, it would pny the Government and therefore the country — to establish an 
installation and a staff for the purpose?— J I believe this is one of the most necessaiy oppoi- 
tumties, I might say, for real examination and assistance by Government Low temperature 
coal distillation provides for India an industry, the development of which has possibilities of a 
far-reaching character > and immense value to the couutiy, and would, 1 believe, repay the 
closest and most methodical examination and assistance by Government We have many seams 
of low grade coal practically all of them containing valuable volatile products and the piocess 
of low-temjcrature distillation is being rapidly perfected When I was at home last, I saw a 
distinct nuvanto on anything I had seen two years ago, and the suggestion is now, I believe, 
far enough' advanced for a deliberate effort being made to tackle the question heie in India 
The need of a cheap smokeless fuel to take the place of wood and dung luel needs no lecapitula- 
tion, and the demand is enormous for that fuel Its effects on agriculture might he mar- 
vellously valuable Similarly' for the by e-produclb Although theie might be some difficulty 
in uang the surplus gas economically, we may yet see coal distillation plants lu close proximity , 
to Urge manufacturing centres w htch, instead of sending, as they do at present, 90 per cent 
of the value of fuel up the chimnov, will fust turn the coal into smokeless fuel and bye- 
products, using the gas only for dnying their plant, either by means of gas engines or gas 
tired boilers , That holds to my mind u most valuable future for industiy ot all descriptions, 
andl think it would well repay Govemment to spend a lot of money on it But it is no use 
asking a man to come out on Bs 500 a month with a miserable little lahoratoiy The thing 
Iff worth milhons aud therefore we can afford to pay ruaiiy thousands £oi it 

Q The apparent direct advantage to Government from a work of that kind from a 
fipancial point of view is nti 'iho Government have no direct interest at present in the mineral 
rights of the ureas occupied by most of our coal helds, hut, putting aside the question of 
public duty', the matter of w ny B and means must be dealt with Do you think tnat the 
coal owners— 1 do not mean the colheiy owners but the owners of miuei il rights — might 
fairly be asked, or if necessary, bo forced to a'Jsist for the purpose of covering the expenses 
of this work ? — J I think so I think also the agiicultural possibilities to the country are 
enormous We can save tlung for manure The whole thing lequires avast organisation , 
it as not only the mere matter of a chemical laboratory that has to be tackled 

Q The problem is obviously beyond the capacity of any one company It is not fair to 
expect any company to do that , they would not be able to have any’thmg like a monopoly ?— 

A We must not have a niouopoly It is too valuable to the community to have any monopoly, 

Q Do you think that this matter has had v set back in England purely on account of 
this financial problem?— .d Very largely, I think they tiied to promise too much and they 
had not spent enough time in research work , but the financial problem is undoubtedly one of 
the chief things and unless you can keep up the public interest and good-will you cannot 
carry» it on, 

^ With reference to the formation of w bat you describe as the Mines Department, 
presumably, you would link together in that depaitment the Geological Survey' and the 
present lu-pector of Mines , and, in addition to tliat, you would extend the personnel of the 
department by giving it further povveis — definite executive and administiativepoweis — which 
would require also the assistance of advisers? — A I think every Government official in this 
countiyi Is overworked The Geological Survey wants about four times as many men as 
they have at present The Inspector of Mines wants at least thiee times as many men to do 
the work efficiently as he has at present The value to the couiitiy of coal — I am speaking 
of coal because I am mainly inteiested in that — is so great that the piesent melhoda which 
are slip-shod must cease ‘I here is no use of talking ot expansion of non and steel unless W'e 
can maintain that non and steel with cheap coal 1 have set out as carefully as I could 
but I am subject to correction and alteiation — the present trouble that we have with regard 
to coal titles, and a chaige of foul anuas a ton would be cheap at the price I he same 
department should be able to force peojilc to woik collieries properly' At the piesent time, 
the mine ownei or the company spends a lot of money on deep workings WMn he finds 
himself flooded out by' some cheap and nasty method employed by a neighbour u e want to 
try and co-orcinato the whole system of mining, and I should like to see its ^al value to the 
country recognised in a different manner fiom what it is at present It is left to take caie 

of itself 

Q. Four auiias a ton will amount to forty lakhs on sixteen millions of output ? A Yes 
It would be cheap to the coal industry at that price. 
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Q From my imperfect know'edgo of the country, to my miud it ib diflicult, almost 
impossible, for any Imperial depaitment to bo able to grant a mining lease in anj part of the 
country with, saftty, because local rights, as you point out in your note, Tary from place to 
place to such an extent, not onl} lary m character but also in the degree of doubt as to real 
ownership, that a mining lease under present conditions cannot bo granted except by Local 
Governments after very elaborate local enquiry That, I take it, is jour view ? — A Yes 

Q But you have made a proposal of a practic il Lind which I do not thmk I have seen 
before, that wo should organioc this Department of Mines with a Mines Commissioner 
May I say Mineral Settlement Oflicei ? — A That is the sort of thing th it we want 

<2 Local investigation as to mineral nghts ? I suppose jou would start by issuing a 
notice to eveiy claimant of miueial lights within his distuct, bj publmition in the gazette or 
otherwise, that the ca=e will be hoard fiom a certain day onwards and cl urns should bo lodged 
These claims should be settled district by district ? — 3fes 

Q It becomes a sort of local mineral survey ? — A Yes 

Q These miner il rights when once established in the Ceuit of the Mineral Settlement 
Olfacei will bo published and mapped, and from that time no disputes of the hind will bo 
possible ? — Quite so It should be possible for a colliory proprietor, who isprcpaied to spend 
money on a property, to get titles settled once and for all 1 h ivo a case in point Wo have 
spent about twenty lakhs on a colliery and had been in possession for eleven jears and 361 
days Wo were sub-lessces but were served with a notice an hour before the expiry of the 
865th dav of the 12th ycir.after the date of the original lease on the ground that the original 
lease had been obtained from the man whilst drunk, and consequentlj thej sought to oust 
us from possession To defend that action cost us somellmig like four laUis and we found 
that our own legal advisor was advancing money to the other side to carry on the litigation 

Q The settlement system would require legislative sanction, and the legislation would 
take such a form that, for instance, if A and B had rights over certain laud, both A and B 
would get due notice th it tho case was going to bo he ird by the Mineral Settlement 
Comrnissionoi ind that his decision would bo Iinal ? — A That is so I do not want to do 
anybody out of their rights But whoa you kike a lease in good faith and spend money, when 
once the colliery is started and the w'ork is done, wli vtever difference there may bo in relation 
to original owneiship, let them settle their differences without dragging in the colliery people, 
who have at present not only to develop tho colliery hut to defend their title and the lessor's 
title as well Some collieries have spent more money on legal costs than they bav e on 
maehmery 

Q Uoii’ble Sir B IT Moolerjoe — Up to tho High Com 6 tho decision was in favour of 
tho collieues company, but tho Privy Council said it was all wrong ? — A That h id not any- 
thing to do with tho Privy Council It was a case of tho man who had given the lease to a 
lessee and who after 11 years and 361 days put in a claim saying that the original lease had 
been obtained by fraud 

Q Sir F H Sleioart — Is it the idea that there should be a local investigation aud adjust- 
ment of claims and publication by tho Local Government aud then it should bo handed over to 
the Imperial Government ? — A I have only put forward my suggestion in the abstract form 
It is a matter foi legislation aud veiy careful examination The exact methods to be employed 
aie rather difficult because what may bo necessary in one province may not be so in another 
01 to the same extent But I do think that, whoa tho royalty owner and the lessee have 
come to terms and the ow nerslup of tho royalty has been pioved aud legisteied, after an 
interval of twelve mouths, which is given for anybody to appeal against that registration, it 
ought to hold good afteiwards m case of any second claim cropping up. 

Q Mr A Chiitterton — Did these difiicultiesgreatly interfere with prospecting?-T-^ Yes 
It stalls almost at once Wo aie very lucky if we get our prospecting done without some 
trouble 

<2 Mr C F low — Do you know of cases where property has not been exploded on 
account of this difficulty 9 — A I know many of them I can look up tho record and piovido 
a dozen cases 

Q And in spite of this, it has been exploited’— J Tho properties I am thiukin" of 
were properties which we relinquished because of tho trouble after we had spent nionoy° on 
them 

Q The destruction of capital by reason of legal pioceedings is almost as gieat as by the 
navy and army ? — A Yes We keep the mcfiissil courts going on questions of title, 

Q, JloiPble Sir 11 N Mooiorjet — ^Theio aic firms vvlio, knowing tho defect in title take 
certain properties Do you say that they should be absolved of all liabditios because'’ they 

have taken them up ? Some of these questions ought to be soiiously discussed? A By 

getting a proper title we should be quite prepared to pay more ^ 

Q You say in section (/) “ Provision should ho made foi the preservation aud protection 
of tliG title of peisons Tvho have already sunk capital id developing any mines or minerals 
Supposing you, in ignorance, smk capital m a certain thing which you should not have done 

do you claim that provision should be made to safeguard your interest ’—yt I do not wish to 

speak entirely from the colheiy propnetoi’s point of view I want to safeguard all mterests, 
Al the pieseut time money is wasted on all sides It docs no good to anybody By means 
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of this suggested. CommisBioner, the royalty owner would he ;ust as able to safeguard his 
title as the colliery proprietor 

Q This would take effect aftei the settlement has been made ? — A No 

Q It does not protect the present owneis 7— A What I feel about it mthis We wsnt to 
settle the whole of the difficulties at the piesenttime by suggestion {/), which is that before 
people have sunk capital in developing mines provisioja should be made for securing them 
a clear title 

Q How ? — A Through this Commissioner enquiring into the different claunants’ nolits. 

Take the subject of one of our onn collieries where we aie still litigating on the subject oftitle 
after 15 years 

Q, You must not take a firm hke Messrs Bird and Company, but take those who 
knowingly sink capital, taking advantage of this section?— J I think that can be settled by 
the Commissioner direct , and probably the colliery proprietor, who has acted as you sugo-est, 
may be made to pay the cost of getting a proper title But I am thinking not only of titles 
but the question of working the collieries properly 

Q Pmidew!; —Would it spoil your scheme if section {/) weie modified ?—J In some 
modified form, you would find section (/) would woik very well 

Q It looks like providing a sinking fund to cover speculation ? — A I have no intention 
to do that. 

Q You do not look upon section (/) as vital? If it were dropped out Ihe whole scheme 
would still be worth eonsidenng ? — A Yes My suggestion is not to assist anybody who takes 
a speculative iisk These aie only abstract ideas, and when they cc me to be elaborated in the 
shape of legislation, all safeguards could be taken 

Q I am only trying to find out which of these proposals, if diopped, would practically 
have no effect on the principle of your siheme ? — A I am quite prepaied to eliminate section 
(/)altogether ’ ' 

Hon’ hie Sir M N llooler^ee — Q You say in section (rZ), “Minerals and mineial rights 
in respect of which no claims shall be filed within the prescribed time must he declared to 
belong to Government There may be an old widow without any education who may be the 
owner of such rights, and suppose she does not register her rights within 12 months or 15 
months — she may be living in a village and may not know the world outside — will your 
piopdsal work fairly and equitably in that case? Bring your mind into India and into the 
Indian conditions — A The Commissioner’s duty is to find out the widow and examine the 
claim 

' President — Q, When rights change it will be the duty of Government to give due notice 
■ to every owner of rights to lodge a claim within a prescubed period ? — A Give 12 years if 
necessary "We get our results eventually at the present time through litigation and 
uselessly spending money I uant to tiy and get them without this waste of money 

Si) F S Stewart — Q You say in section (X), “Piovision should be made for the 
compulsoiy acquisition of surface lands required for mining purposes and full powei should 
be conferred on the Mining Commissioner to carry out such acquisition ” M ho is going 
to decide — A In Bihar and Orissa that is alieady provided for, but has never, I think, 
actually been put into use It is piovided for in the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act 

Q Only in lespect of lands in which the Government possess mineral rights ? — A No 
Tt IS extended to all collieiics and lailways, but we have no assistance of that sort in Bengal 
and at the present time we have the gieatest difficulty in working the minerals The law gives 
us pou ei to obtain minerals from the surface, yet we have not got any power to acquire laud 
to carry this into effect 

' Q Do 3 ’ou refer to the Land Acquisition Act ? — A I am thinking of the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act provisions which enable collieries to acquire laud as for a public purpose on the 
same terms as railways In Bengal there is nothing At the present time we sometimes 
have to lay out our collieiies in an expensive way simply because of some surface obstruction. 

We are quite prepared to pay the market puce and wi<=h to treat owners fairly If the 
railway has to go across a certain land, that land is acquired and the Government fixes a 
pnee for it 

Q Subject to appeal ? — A The price is eventually fixed At the present time wo are 
sometimes blamed for not laying out our collieries properly Goveinnient and railway collienes 
may be la’d out properly, — they suffer from no such disability, — but we cannot We have 
to make the best of a bad job and provide the freight for the railways 

Bordlle Sir P N Moolerjee — Q, There must be an appeal from the Commissionei-’s 
decision, otherwise he will not be acceptable 7~A I do not want to take advantage of anybody 
.by that suggestion I think legislation could be brought about, making it perfectly equitable 
for everybody At the present time we get tbiough after harassing delay, and endless 
expenditure though we probably do get a settlement eventually, surely these decisions could 
be [come to without wasting all the money and the interminable time that is at present 
taken up 

President — Q I understand that the foundation of youi proposal is that the development 
of the mining industry is as impoitant in the public interests as the development of railways, 
and power should be acquired, in some w ay or other, to secure these title right s and simplify 
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'' them You have a fixed belief that what is done on behalf of railways you ought to ha 

able to do on behalf of mines ?— A Yes 

Q That IS really the fundamental piinciple of your proposal ? — A -Yes, 

Mr G H how — Q Supposing these nghts are of the same importance and there ought 
to be the same facilities for mineral rights, does it follow that these mineral rights ought to 
pass through the possession of Go^ ernment, that is, should the Government acquire them as 
they do m the case of railways The actual title does not vest in the railways , the title is 
etili with the Government ? — A I should prefer that 

Q Section (y) — The register would correspond to the recoid-of-rights framed by the 
Eevenue Settlement Department ? — A Yes 

Q Has any recoid-of-rights been framed in any of the coal distiicts by the settlement 
paities ? — A Not yet complete , 

Q You do not know whethei the settlement rtcord-of-rights contains any record as 'to 
mineial rights, or whether there is any power to make such a recoid ? — A No 

Q, The general law, so far as I recollect, is that if, a certain entry has been attested 
before an officei, then the buiden of proof lies on the other side to show that it is wrong In 
some provinces, not m Bengal I think, it becomes indefeasible after a certain lapse of 
time ? — A Yes 

Q Supposing it is impossible foi the Government to accept the whole scheme it would be 
some good if you could have something of the same kind as exists at present, m respect of 
the recoid-of-iights for minerals "^—A It will be of veiy great assistance. 

Q I am assuming that the lecord-of-iights does not record any mineral rights — A It 
does not record mineral rights As regards section (y), if the Government took over the 
minerals and protected all these owners it would more or less meet all cases 

Q What I say is this, that when land is acquired for a railway that land is not acquired by 
the railway, but by the Government, and it remains the property of the Government although 
tbe railway have every right to use the land The railway is for public purposes, but this 
mining is for private interests There is one important qualification -that exists in the case 
of rad ways, and that is that Government can refuse to acquire at all foi the- railway — A (No 
answer) 

Tres%dent — Q I should like to know whether the analogy is perfect, becauseTyhat you call 
m mineral development the prospecting of coal, the railways call the survey of* the land How 
far are you going to push this proposal to acquire nghts — to the mimng stage or the prospect- 
ing license stage ? — A I would leave the settlement of terms to the oiiginal owner and the 
colliery or mine woikers’ own private efforts When a settlement is effected, they can go to 
Government and say, We have come to teims and we want our terms registered, and will you 
register it now The Government can then take up tbe case, charging the colliery pro- 
pnetor for that woik, the original owner being assured that his title will be respected Then 
the Government could turn round on the colliery proprietor and say, "We have assistedyou 
to this extent , now we shall see that ) ou work the coal properly ” ^ 

Q Will that be done to the prospecting stage or the mimng stage ? — A Atthe commence- 
ment, before anj thing is done 

Q Anybody can make his own arrangements ? — A Yes, and then go to' Government for 
confiimation Part of my proposals already exist in some districts Government approve and 
register a GhatwaPs title in the Sonthal Pergunnahs Until we get registration we aie not 
allowed to do anything The terms of agreement aie settled between the Ghatwal and the 
buyers when they go to Goieniment foi registiation If Go vemmenfr think that they are 
proper and leasonable teims and the man has been safeguarded, the lease is registered 

Q Is that legistiation of any value ’ — A Yes It is of considerable local value for the 
Ghatwal is not allowed to grant a lease beyond the period of his life unless the Government 
confirm the lease 

Q There aie cases on record, m my own knowledge of Burma, of owners of oil rights agree" 
in g with the lessee to] registei on terms many times more than the actual consideration for 
transfer ? — A Yes 

Q How IS that going to be dealt with ? — A How do you'do it in Burma ? It does not 
apparently matter much as long as the terms do not rum the title 

^ Q It will have to be preceded by a Government investigation of rights ? — A Yes 

<3 Otherwise simple registration would be useless? — A Quite so 
Mr C, JS low — ^ In land acquisition cases the Government pays money into the court’? 
— A Land acquisition for industiial purposes may be the same as for railways as long as the 

original owner and the buyer come to terms They can go with their lease to Government 
for registiation when Government may enquire into the value of tbe original owner’s title 
After that, with the Gdveinment seal on it, the lease is of considerably more value to the 
mine owner than any lease at the present time can possibly be 

'Q If there- IS a dispute the money IB paid into court and the parties settle among them- 
selves? — A, Yes ^ 
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Hon ble Sti M H MooLerjee Q It is not a case of land acquisition where Government 
pays the money into the hank Here it will be a case of everlasting royalty, and the Govern- 
ment cannot know how much the royalty will come tom the end?— ^ If there is once a settle- 
ment made of the original puiehase price the same will hold good in the case of loyalty 

,Fresident Q No mineral piopeity can be determined in value in the same way as the 
suiface property ,Its value for the future is so uncertain that no figure could be put down as 
a fair and equitable consideration foi the transfer ?~J (No answei ) 

Mr G E Eoio—Q -Accepting entirely what the President says, you cannot accept as your 
basis a sum which the apparent owner is willing to accept, because it cannot be at all a fair 
one and there might be collusion ?—A 1 do not see where the collusion can rake place If an 
owner of property thinks that there is mineral below the property and he were to put- it up for 
public auction, I step foinvard and say, " I am prepared to prospect j’our property and pay a 
cash sum down foi the right of prospecting, and provided I find coal I am prepared to pay so 
much more down as sahmi and so much foi royalty, and if I do not find coal, or do not think 
that the coal is woith the price that you fix, I merely lose my piospecting salami and retire “ 

Q There may be cases where the sum might be too small and it might lead to collusion on 
his pait'* A There again the Government might step in to see whether the terms were 
equitable 

Ml A GJiattorion Q ^ould it be possible to establish a court by which the claimant of 
mineral lights can establish his claim to these minerals without reference to then value ? — A 
I think that is quite possible as a starting point 

SUDSFQUENT NOTE BY WITNESS 

I encloso for binofit of tho Commission, in cssothey Lavo not scon the papoia bofoio, Bluo books issued 
by His ilajesty a Colonial OfSco in ri^aid to tho grant of concessions and Report on legislation governing tbo 
alienation of nativo lands in tbo Gold Coast Colony and Ashanti Tbo Rules tboroin might, with certain 
modifications, bo mado applicable m India , it is at any rate the nearest appioacb I bavo yet fonud to my 
requirements They ha\e been sent to mo through the conrte*iy of a previously unknown coriespoudent aftei 
ho had load the repoifc of my written evidence before tho Commission in tho newspapers 

Ptestdent — Q, We bavo bad at different times put before us this statement, that companies 
owned or managed by English firms sometimes refuse to register the transfer of shaies to 
Indians They sometimes also refuse to give Indiuns an opportunity of taking shares Can 
you tell mo, first of all, whether in any of the companies that you have floated here or managed, 
there has ever been any objection to inviting Indian subscnbeis ? I fake it from the second 
paragraph of your note that it is not so at present ? — A There has ne\ei been any such case to 
my £iowledge I am quite sure it does not exist 

Q Do you know of any case of managing agents or the Boaid of Directors refusing to 
transfer shares to Indian buyers ?—A No 

Q It has never happened ? — A No 

Q Do you think that this practice is in any way prevalent m India ? — A I have never 
heard of it in Calcutta I do not know what they do elsewhere 

Q In the case of pnvate companies, of course, it might happen ? — A Yes It might he 
desirable for them to keep their interests in certain channels, but public companies never 
follow that practice 

Q I know of a certain private company objecting to a Scotch subscriber of shares You do 
not know of any case to youi knowledge in connection with the Calcutta firms No I have 
got here a list of all the companies with the names of shareholdeis, so fai as we can get them 
from the register of shaieholdeis In our coal companies there are 1,551 Europeans and 405 
Indians and 59 Armenians You can say I, COO Europeans and 400 Indians registeied m coal 
companies 1 should think there must he a much larger uumbei than that, because the Indian 
buyer likes to hold his shaie on blank transfer and we have hundreds and hundieds of applica- 
tions for dividends at the end of each half-year by the holders of shaies on blank transfer 
In the jute companies there are 2,471 Europeans and 423 Indians 

Q Are those numbers of shaies held or of shareholders? — A Shareholders In the case of 
coal companies the Europeans hold 97 lakhs of rupees and the Indians hold eight lakhs I 
might say here that the Europeans include Messis Bird and Company and as we hold a very 
large interest in our concerns it makes the average European holding compaiatively high The 
paitners of the firm hold almost two-thuds of the capital m some cases In the case of jute 
companies, 148 lakhs of rupees are held by Europeans and 25 lakhs by Indians 

Pr E Hophnson — Q Would you say that these figures that you haie given are fairly 
typical ? — A Yes 

President — Q, So far as your firm goes, there has not been any restriction of any bnd as 
to who should take a share and to whom shares aie to be transfeiied No I am floating 

a company next week and I should think that at least one-sixth of the applicants are Indians 
and I would welcome a greater number 

Q And so far as your general knowledge goes, you think that is the prevalent piacticem 
Calcutta ? — A Yes, 

Q To your knowledge theie has been no exception ?-^A No exception to my knowledge 

2 K 
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Q When a company is being floated I suppose you sometimes give a tip to your frientls to 
ask \^ether they would like to come in?— A We have Indian fiiends and European friends 

Q And you do the same thing to your Indian friends ? — A Yes I have two or three 
dozen names in my pocket book that always get the same information as the Europeans do 

Q Have you been the Director of any hank in Calcutta ? — A Eecently of the Bank of 
Bengal. 

Q We have been told thattheie are difficulties in the case of Indian industiiilenterpiisem 
obtaining accommodation from banks — not only difficulty in obtaining accommodationon the 
security of plant and machinery — but in one case we have been told definitely that there had 
been difficulty in accommodation being obtained for Indians on the security of stock, presum- 
ably saleable stock ,Do you know, in the first instance, assuming that to be the case, nhether 
that ever happened because the applicant was an Indian ? — A I have been dirottoi of the Bank 
of Bengal for only about a }ear but I have never heard of any snggestion of the sort Each 
case 18 considered absolutely on its merits Enquiiies arc made and I liai e seen a number of 
Euiopeans refused and piobably theio h ive been some Indian applicants refused accommoda- 
tion, But I have also seen them accepted In each case there is no question of preferential 
treatment I have seen Europeans tuined down for 3 ust the same reason as Indian applicants 

Q You think that a statement of that kind is a hasty one ? — A I think that is the case 
I do not say that a bank managei docs not commit mistakes 

Q I suppose it IS possible that in the case of Euiopeans applications largely come from 
firm of standing ? — A Yes. 

Q And thereby your enquiry will bo simplified as to the merits of the case ? — A Speaking 
for ourselves and the Bank of Bengal, wo have to put up a second name under the Bank’s 
Charter and naturally if wo go to the bank at all with a suggestion, wo back it with our own 
name, but the bank does not accept eveiy thing that we put before them simply because oui 
name is on the paper We try only to go to the bank with proposals which we know that tney 
will accept 

Q And therefore the percentage of rejection will be aery small ?— A Yes 

Dr D llopltnson — <3 Difficulties m’iy''anEe m the case of transfers of shares How do 
usually meet them ?'—A In matters of transfer wo have simply carefully to carry out the I iw 
If it IS a case of difficulty as it is sometimes in the case of an Indian traiisfeieo, wo tij to make 
things as easy as possible Wo try to smooth over the difficulties 

Q You tiansfer the settlement of tho difticulty mto the other hand ? — A Sometimes undei 
the law we aie forced to do so, but wo do not try to do that. In aiivthing that comes before us, 
as I have said, we try to smooth over tho difficulties Some of the things we are asked to do 
are obviously impossible, whereby wo should m iko ourselves seriously responsible 

Q You do not attempt to test tho validity ? — A As long as proper pioof is brought to us 
that IS all wo want Sometimes we get two claims and then caie has to be evertised or we 
might be accused of taking sides 

Mr A Chaitertoii — Q You oppose tho idea of Government giving finauciil aid to 
industries We have had before us the evidence of a gieat nnuj witnesses that Indian 
capitalists aie shy and it would give a great deal of cncouiageinont to liidun investor^ if the 
Government subscribed a portion of the capital to show their cnnlidenco in tlie bomi fides of 
the undertakings and in the prospects Do a on think that it would bo an objection ible 
procedure to advocate ? — A L think w’o shoiiliil look round and see what has already been done 
without Government aid A numbei of people avould ratlier lush at Government for 
assistance simply because they had failed themselves 'I'he Govoinment is expected to do 

everything sometimes and that cannot go on indefinitely It might be iuces=ary iii tho case 

of a brand new industry to get a ceitaui amount of assistance, but poisonallv I should think ' 
that, provided people are able to show defiuito results or estimated results, they can get llieii 
capital 

Q This would not be the permanent policy of tho Ooveinment so much, hut only 
temporarily for a few years in Older to lead tho people of the country to inv'est their capital 
in industrial enterprises ? — A I have said, “ Many people, however, seemingly prefer to wait 
until Bcnp is dealt in on the Stock Exchange, that is, they join in after the scheme has been 
brought to fruition, or oftener still, they prefer to accept widely speculative rumouis in the 
hope of getting nch quick ” Talking of the Indian suhscnbei, he is likely to wait and see 
what the scheme is actually capable of doing before taking any risks but T do not think there 
would be an appreciable ineiease in Indian subscribers simply because tho Government took 
an interest in it _ \ 

Q In your written evidence you say, ‘‘ Money grants in-aid, loans, supply of plant, are mere 
charities which end nowhere, and carry no incentive ” Would you apply that to the develop- 
ment of minor and cottage industries ? — A No I think that is a question, entirely w hero 
CO operation comes in I am talking entirely of major industries 

Q 1 assume your remarks throughout are only applicable to major industries ? — A, I 
have very little experience of cottage mdustnes 

DrettSeni — Q You say, “I have little Imowledge of village or home industries and I seo 
little value in promoting home industries which must compete on unequal terms with the largo 
fqotory.'” You recognise there is a group of mdustnes between the cottage and houja 
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mdustnes and wLat you would call maooi indnstnes— a large number of small factories of tbe 
bind probably which your fiim u ould not bother about— and they are necessary to fill in the 
gaps in the economic fahiic ? — A I quite agree I viewed that from too materialistic a stand- 
point and only from one point of -view Theie are, as yon say, what we mio-ht call inter- 
mediate industiies which perhaps need some attention But I am afiaid thSe intermediate 
factories aie always 6 ub 3 ect sometime oi othci to competition from the big factory The 
village weaver or the village oil mill cannot turn out the same regulai qualiW or in quantitv 
to meet the public demand He might meet the demand of his immediate neio-hbouihood 
but he cannot compete, no mattei how cheaply he values his own laboui ^ ' 

Q I suppose it 16 fail to assume that anythinghbe an industnal policy should not only take 
an account of the profits of laiger concerns and the piofits of smaller com erns, but also take 
into account the fact that a large number of people earn then livelihood from home industries 
Bor instance, in the case of cottage weaving, I suppose five to six milhons will be engaged 
and anothei ten millions dependent on them? — A I should like to see aitistic work as^sisted 
in every possible way because the old ait of India is languishing, 

Q May we take it that you would qualify youx statement under ‘'financial aid" to the 

extent that you will say that some of these intermediate industries may be on their merits 
worth considering on the score of Government help, and foi major factories yon would not 
hke Government help m the way of loans You do not mention concessions of land but 
improved railway facilities ? — A Yes 

Dr . D Sopltnson — Q Do you suggest on economic grounds that it is desirable to en- 
courage the gradual tiansfer of cotton industry from home to mills? — A No 

Q You do suggest that in that paragraph ?' — A I am afraid it is the natural process of 
evolution though it may not be desirable I am one wbo believes in tbe small industry if it 
can be kept gomg 

Q, You would like to make a modification with regard to tbe cotton industry? Your 
opinion there is rathei a sweeping one — the paragiaph beginning with “ I have little knowledge 
of village or home industries" ? — A Yes- 


Mr J Gliatterton — Q You say that “ pioneer factories should only be started if pubho 
interest cannot be obtained " Public interest may be obtained in many cases, but they 
may tequiie a distinct support from Government — so much Government intervention at tbe 
outset that makes it desirable that Government should take up tbe matter in the first instance 
and cari 7 out the work For instance, jou would agree in connection with the hoiest Depart- 
ment, that it would be desiiablo that Government should stait tbe distillation of wood or in 
connection w'lth alkali industry it would be greatly influenced by the policy of the Govern- 
ment Government might take such industries at first and work them out The piospects of 
success under G overnmeut management w ould be much greatei, and if such industries are , 
desirable from the national point of view it would he better that Government should take them 
up and develop them to a certain point rathei than they should be left to tbe chances of private 
enterprise The importance of the industry m the first instance is so great that every possible 
care should be taken to make the pioneer industry successful ? — A As tar as that is concerned, I 
think the chances of private enterprise would be 3 ust as great as those of Government enter- 
prise "What we want is progiess all round, and if tbe people are taught that they can go to 
Government foi this or that, they will do nothing of then own accord There has been a 
great wave of progressive development and keener "ideas jiermeate eveiybody, and I do not 
think the same conditions existed 10 or 20 yeirs ago I think the business people of India 
are capable of seemg what is a goo’d thing,, as fast as anybody else 


Drostdeiit — Q My own experience has been that any mineial proposition that we have 
come across in the Geological Survey, if it proved on supeificial investigation to be piomismg, 
we Lave been able to put before tbe commercial community Am 1 suggesting to you too much 
if 1 say that, supposing we did reform tbe Government demonstration machineiy to such an 
extent that vve bad departments capable of dealing with tbe scientific and chemical aspects of 
the problem, these departments would be able to find in tbe commercial community people 
always ready to take up pr 03 ects ? — A I think so. 

Q a hat is the point you want to impress onus, when you think that it could not be better 
done by Government enterprise ?' — A I do not think it could be better doue Government 
would bav e unlimited funds, and they could go to any degree of capital expenditure that they 
might deem necessary. 'Whethei they would make a commeicial return on capital is quite a 
different matter, and I think a private promotei would be best able to 3 udge of it from that 
point of view 

Q There are exceptionslo this, because in thehegmnmg of your evidence you said that m 
the mattei of coal distillation Government should take it up ? A It refermd to ma ters o 
economic and military value The economic value of coal distillation to this country is so 
enormous It is being recognised in England to-day, but m this country we have not got much 
coal aud v,G most conseive it in every possible "way Some of it is o i is veiy 

indifferent aud we must not go only foi the best and leave the indiferent to our successo^^^^^ 
say, a bundled yeais hence I hold that we must now look at coal distillation as a national 
matter It lb not merely an industiial question, but a far greater thing, and tjere^re one 

or two probably other similar instances where 1 should like to see Government combine with 

public enterprise 
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Q The Government at Lome are at present -worhing under* v?ar conditions ? — A Yes, 
and I think they will continue 

Mr A ChaUerton — Q It is not a fact that in the development of many of the new 
industries the original promoters or pioneers suffer heavily ? — A Yes 

Q And that acts as a considerable deterrent to people coming forward to deal with new 
schemes ? — A I think the pioneer is rather ipt to bo careless lie has got ill the ideas and all the 
imagination and his scheme is probably lery sound, but he lacks something of the busmesq bram 
when starting his work I saw a big sugar industry started in this country Three-fourths 
of a million sterling ■acre spent in trying to bung it to fruition^ "Within seven days of 
arrival in this country I represented to directors in London before 150 thousand pounds had 
been spent that the whole thing ivas commercially impossible Had they stopped then and 
earned out the suggestions that I made, 750,000 pounds would never have been wasted 
This mistake has been avoided by successors and they are perfectly successful to-day 
Imtially they made commeicial mistakes There was nothing urong ivith their machinery 
1 really think that if ive aio to wait on Go\ernment to do everything in the shape of pioneer 
work there are other things to bo done and is aitiiig to be done, and no must educate the 
people to be more courageous. 

^ Is it not suggested that you should wait for Government to take up a certain pioneer 
industry, but certain pioneer industries are necessary because commeicial enterprise as it .it 
present exists is too slow to take them up There arc cerlain industries, take, for instance, 
the alkali industry, which if established in this country' might lead to other iiidustues on a 
very extensive scale? — A Of course. Government could start as you^say the alkali industry, 
but if the alkali industry shows a fairly certain good return on capital, and demand exists 
for the products of manufacture, I cannot understand why there should be any dilBculty in 
enlisting the public support that is necessary Speaking for myself, in my own firm schemes 
are brought to us and many of them are thoroughly good, and I shall be only too pleased to 
push them on, but we have not got men at the present time, hut later on we hope we shall 
be more happily situated and may bo able to take up some of them Within the last two 
weeks there have been two schemes placed before us which are sound commercial concerns, 
but they would take at least eighteen mouths to develop o\en if no war existed But I am 
only speaking for myself There are .i lot of other firms besides my ow n that would ho 
equally capable of tackling any commercial possibilities *On the other side of India we have 
got only to look at the Tatas 

Q In your note you refer to tho official organisation that is ncccssaiy to be created to cany 
on the industrial development of tho country and to deal with industrial and commercial 
matters In speaking of the Director of Industries you say it is a relatively paltry' affair 
at present, but could be and should bo made one of tho most important posts m each province " 

I should hko to ask you whether you would favour tho ayipointmcnt of a Dei elopment 
Commissioner in each province, controlling not merely what has been brought before us as** 
part of the functions of the Director of Industries, but also dealing with ngiioulturo, trade, 
forests, fisheries and inspection of factories, and also acting as an adviser to Government in 
matters relating to railways, harbours and question-, of transport generally Would you 
like that an offitei of this type should be created ? — A Yes, further on I speak of the possibility 
of a permanent committee on railways There are so many interests in\ olyed in railways 
that I should like, in each province if necessarv, a transport commitico’^to discuss the 
necessities of the different trades and industnes and tho requirements of the public, becauso 
we do not seem to work on any definite forward policy but work more or less hand-to mouth 
I think a Mmistry of Commerce for each province with a far -reaching organisation is vital, 
the Impenal Commerce and Industry Department being posted with all tho results I think 
your suggestion is more or less what I had in view 

Q. Do you think that the appointment of a Director of Industnes, such as you find in tho 
United Provinces, Madras and the Central Provinces, IS not sufficient? — A They do not go 
far enough I think they are very important, but I think they can go very much further 

Q The question has been raised whether industrial schools should be placed under these 
officers and also whether higher technical education should come under them These are 
comparatively minor matters, in your view, in comparison with the larger functions winch 
you would like them to deal w'lth ? — A Yes I have not sufficient oxpeiience of the working 
of the Government departments to try and make too strong a recommendation on the subject 
of education Education up to a ceitain poiut naturally is a departmental concern When 
it comes to technology you are approaching commerce and industry in different ways To ask 
one department to deal with one system of education and a different department to deil with 
the finishing schemes as it we;re means, I am afraid, dual control and might lead to a state of 
chaos 

Q There is another point that has been raised in this connection, and that is whether a 
Director of Industnes should he assisted either by nn Advisory Council or put under the 
control of a Board of Industnes I should like to know what your views are on the 
point ? — A The system of co-operation in the working of the department, iii other words, —-I' 
presume you mean to bnng outside opinion to hear ? 

Q Do you think that an honorary Board of that kind would be of real assistance in push- 
ing forward the development of mdustrial matters in the presidency ? — A I do not think so 
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I think that the Government can always call for necessarj advice from industiul people mthout 
making any permanent honoiary Boaid 

Q Do you think it would he any advantage if the Board was not honorary, bub one like 
the Haibour Trust Board, etc ? — A I do not see any benefat therefrom 

Q You prefer to leave the Director of Industnes unfettered ? — A Yes I think the less 
brake power you put on a man of that description the better Let him use his imagination ^ 

and then of course you will hav e certain contiol by Government, and if Government want 
advice on certain proposals, it will always be got by merely asking for it 

Q Do you think that if the Director of Industries is so appointed, he would be sufficiently 
in touch with the requirements of the commercial and industrial world ? — A I think so If 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry is properly constituted, the whole workmg together 
might provide all that is necessary 

Q You have not considered the question of the development of these minor industries, 
but you state that the Presidency Banks might take a greater share in the coming industrial 
expansion of the country, and you say that their Chaiteis might he altered so as to allow 
them to undertake moie business ? — A Yes At the pieseut time they are forced under the 
Charter to take certain forms of security, and also, a second security or name At times 
that might be unnecessary A separate department of the bank might be formed to deal 
with mdustrial matters and to keep the bank informed of the value of progre=s in industrial 
alfaiis The bank IS at present limited entirely to the promotei who states his case but the 
bank has little or no means of verifying it beyond the credit of the man that brings the 
proposal 

Q ^ould you advocate the extension of then powers of doing busineos ? — A With due 
safeguards 

Q What 601 1 of safeguards would you consider necSssarv ? A competent board of indus“ 
trially and. technically qualified men to advise on some of these points ? — A The banks alway® 
labom under a disadvantage in that' they have not got their own technical experience and 
knowledge to advise on the technical value and possibilities Foi instance, we might lend money 
against a mill which may bo constructed wrongly, oi it may have machinery which is entirely 
unsuited to the trade They have to ask for a second security lU eveiy case now I fancy 
this could be done without if the bank knew what the original secuiity was leally worth 

Q Would you allow the Piesidency Banks to have access to the London money market? — 

I think they could get in this country all the money they want I do not think that you 
need go to London for capital 

Q You state lowei down that instances have come to your notice of Government competi* ' 
tion With private enteipiise which have caused bitter resentment Can you give us confident- 
ially 01 otheiwise any examples of this? I pnesume you are not speaking of pail compeci- 
tion ? — A No We have started building and have spent about a quarter of a million sterling 
on a coke oven and bye-product plant in connection with our collieries, using the waste gases 
for generating electiio power We aie going to sell our coke in the open market and it is a 
distinct risk that we are taking We have no railway facilities that can be depended upon, 
but in order to be progressive and to make tbe most of our material we have taken this step We 
had not been started more than a month when we found the East Indian Railway selling their 
coke in the open maiketat considerably below curient prices The East Indian Railway have a 
large output of dust coal fiom their colheiies and it was up to them when they started these 
collieries to provide ways and means of disposing of their dust coal withm their own boundary 
and not come into the open maiket and sell coke in competition with people who provide their 
own funds to construct their plant. That is one of the most serious points 1 discussed 
the matter at the India Office when I was there last year and they were forced to admit that 
I had a case We are putting up an expensive plant and in order to show a return on tho 
capital we have got to get a certain puce for our coke I do not know i\hat the East Indian 
Railway are doing to-day, but they were recently selling coke at a price which was below 
ours, 

Q You do uot want any competition ? — A Not from Government concerns, especially from 
the railways who get all their money from the public who are providing them with the traffic 

Q Do you know the quantity of coko they were offering ? — A I think they were offering 
2,000 or 3,000 tons a month on the market I am speaking of coke Naturally when they 
ask us to proceed with the piogiessiie development of our colheues, which has been thrown 
in our face for a good many j ears, this sort of thing is a serious disability and it would break 
the hearts of most people In the same way our collieries were blamed because we did noc put 
up soreening plant and modem methods of loading l^ly firm has spent something like 
Es 1 , 00,000 on that foim of plant and we might as well have thiown the money into the 
sea We have to wait for waggons The railway and Government collieries do not uait for 
waggons 

Q They have preference ?—ji They have their own laihiay 

President — Q, They do not sell their coal ? — A They aie sellmg dust coal 

<3 They do not sell then coal in the big market^ — A, No 

Q They pioduce automatically a small amount of small coal II ow would 3 ou make them 
dispose of it ? — A When they went m for collieries, their collieries weio thero for tho purpose 
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of supplying tlio railways ^Vhen W6 statfc a coko oven plant wc Lave got to find markets for 
eveiything, not only for cokCj but bye pioducts and everything else ‘When the railways 
staited it was on the definite assuiance that it was for lailway purposes , they ought to have 
provided for the whole output 

Q They are pioneers in the matter of bye-products ? — A Had the colliery proprietor not 
been fighting over the waggon question foi the last twenty years the question of progressiio 
development would have been easy 

<3 As regards the question of small coal, could they dispose of their thirty thousand or 
forty thousand tons of small coal within the railway administration ? — A They have got the 
railway workshops 

Q You think they are actually cutting the piices in the open maket ? — A Yes, 

Q You do not object if they do not cut tlie price ? — A If they come to the open market 
and reduce the demand they aie bound to cut the price 

Q They must dispose of their coal economically in some way How can they dispose of that 
coal without being unfiii to the icst of you? — A They could h ivc experimented with soft coke 
which, I think, could bo utilibcd to a fai greatei extent, in short utilized these organizations 
to carry out expeiinients They ha\o gone in for the bye-product coke oieii, but I think 
they might have gone a bit fuithor They are working with the public money when they 
start all these collieiies 

Q I should like to know how they c ui go on to the market without cutting the priee 
against you? The stuff must bo disposed Hf? — A I think they could have made a much greater 
use of the stuff in their own concerns I think they ought to make coke foi then own 
lequirements, but I undeistand that it is not being used by their woikshops 

- Q If it IS not used but if they want coke, they should buy coko from outside ? — A To 
come into the open market is a totally unfair foim of competition We have to get ndof our 
dust as best we can, — it would cost them a little more to biiquotto it They have got bye- 
products ovens erected witli public money to keep them going The point is this Wo are 
blamed foi not being piogiessive, and what chance is theic of our being progressive ? It is a 
serious matter to farms like ourselves, for we are interested in the railway question too to a 
degree which does not strike some people We give the railw ay s o\ er two imllion tons of 
freight each year 

Q How many ton miles ? — A I do not know. It cannot be less than a 150-milo lead 
The tonnage handled is largely jute, coal and stone 

Q You know then bye-product sy stem has enabled them to reduce the coet of thou coal 
from Rs 1-1 5-0 to lls 1-11-0 a ton, and that foui annas has gone into the railw ly revenue and it 
the railway is administeicd piopeily it will reflect afterwards to the beiielit of the people in 
reduced rates ? — A Wo have had railway rates increased just recently' 


T/te Commission adjourned at tins point and resumed after an tnUrval 

Presidont — Q About this question of puiohase of coal on behalf of radway companies 
you don^t state clearly what the figure of 60 pei cent represents ? — A It should be fifty per 
cent and not sixty per cent That alteration has to be made 

Q Fifty per cent of what ? — A Of the total output 

Q It cannot be'fifty pei cent bee luse the railways in India do not consume more than 30 
pel cent of the total output of India? — A But you mustalsoadd the Ceylon and Royal Indiin 
Marine, the firm of Mackinnoii Maikenzie, tlie British India Steam Nivigation Company and 
two 01 three private consumers in Colombo 

Q Is that only under wai conditions ? — A No I do nob think so 

Q In pie-w’ai tunes the Mining Engineer of the Railway Board did net buy for Alaclunnon 
Mackenzie? — A ies, ho has done so, and gets something per ton Ido not know what it 
amounts to It gives him a tremendous control He knows what the consumption is It 
gives him a tremendous handle 

Q In pie-wai times it was purchased on behalf of what ? — A The British India Steam 
Navigation Company There are several piiv.ite consumers besides I think the fault does 
not he so much with the system The original sy stem, I think, was sound. I was one of tha 
first to whom the suggestion was made I fell in with it when it staited I tlunk the 
system was businesslike but the fault is that it was overdone It went too fai 

0, You think theie should have been some check? — A The idea was sound ButGov’ern- 
mont, in trying to buy their coal cheaply for the railways, have cairied the thing too far and 
consequently I am sure that it has restricted development woik, particularly in the small 
collieries the proprietors of which see Government buying a lestiicted quantity of coal, for 
after the railway requirements are satisfied he has to depend on the public consumer Being a 
small man he has not the power to oiganise, to go round and sell his coal and find markets 
for it He therefore shuts down That was a great mistake in my opinion and will affect the 
output I think the present position is largely due to the fact that the Government tries to 
cut their coal purchase too hue lu quantity and price. 
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Q Whaf! proposal would you make to meet that diSiculty ? — A I would leave it entirely to 
the State railway requirements and leave the othei railways to purchase their requirements 
separately, and let private consumers who wantto make use of assistance of that sort pay foi 
it outside I dale say there are people in Calcutta who are quite prepared to carry out tho 
duties and I do not think that public money should be used for the purpose, 

Q You would limit them to the three State railways? — A Yes 

Q. In regard to the other railways you say that they should have their own buyer ?~A. 

Xiet them com bine too if they like, or have their own buyers That would certainly be an advan- 
tage I think there should be competition in the selling of coal In fairness to the purchaser 
there ought to be competition Otherwise consumers would have to combine I speak as a 
consumei using 200,000 tons yearly 

Q Does the Mining Engmeei buy foi the Oudhand Rohilkhand Railway ? — A He buys 
for all railways And the East Indian Railway are also working in combination I do not 
know what exactly theu arrangements are Sometimes he is buying and sometimes not 
buying 

Q Are you sure about the 50 pei cent ? — A That is what it works out to 

Q My information IS that 30 pei cent of the output goes to all the railways altogether? 

•—A Yes 

Q And among the railways you say that the East Indian and the Bengal Nagpur Railways 
are not included ? — A The East Indian Railway raises a good deal of their own consumption 
When you consider the present wai requirements it is very great and has biought about 
a new position I think it would naturally be restiioted aftei the war I think that the 
idea by itself is perfectly sound, but the policy has been overdone 

Q It has developed into a monopoly ? — A A firm control especially when you consider the 
proportion of the total output of what is first class coal Out of the fifteen million tons raised 
there is but a small proportion that can he considered fiist class coal and as the railways 
practically limit themselves to that quality it means that theie is a considerable leverage in 
favour of Government 


Q You mean by tho 50 per cent under war conditions ? — A Naturally, 

Q Even m peace times, that is in pie-wai times, the control has not been so great as to be ^ 
a danger to the public ? — A Yes It is a danger to the public also in a way because free and 
uniestrioted trade is better than anything of this sort 

Q Would you thinkyt suitable if the Government had a department or an individual with 
§mtablo assistance to control the quality of coal and not to make a commeicial bargain ? — A I 
would not ob 3 ect to that I think Government are at liberty to puichase then coal as well as 
they can But I do not think they should make use of the department to assist the railways 
all round and Lirge private consumeis as well 

' Q Then you would be prepared to consider the two propositions, namely, — (1) that you 
limit the activity of the ^Mining Engineer of the Railway Board to purchasing of coal on behalf 
of State railways and (2) that you allow the Mining Engineer to check the quality of coal 
supply to all or any railways and to have nothing whatever to do with the making of con- 
tracts ? — A Yes I am quite 'prepaied to accept that 

<2 Which of the two propositions do you piefei Those aie the two propositions which 
natur^y arise ^ — A I would limit him to the purchase of coal foi State railways and I 
would allow him to inspect the coal for the other railways I would cut out the private con- 
sumer entiiely, 

Q I may then take it from you that instead of the present svstem yon are in favour of 
making the Mining Engineer of the Railway Board responsible for the purchase of coal for 
the thiee State railways and that he would also be a court of reference m the matter of 
quality for any railway or any Government department and also to any piivate purchaser who may 
w ish a certificate of quality ?— A I think the private consumer may well look after himself 

Mr A CJiatterton—Q In your written evidence you say that "a vigilant watch should 
be kept for all forms of possible competition by the trade repiesentatives to be attached to 
British Consulates and that they should speedily warn manufacturers against the risks of 
unfau commercial methods, alternative cheaper, infeiior or superior values, patterns and 
designs and generally competition from without'’^ In what way would you deal with 
reports received from these officers Would it he desirable to institute some system of con- 
fidential reports which will not be issued to thepubhc but only to firms and people who aie 
inteiested in the matter ? — A It will be better if an anaugement of the soit can be made I 
think that the information should first be made available to the British commercial firms at 


any rate 

<2 You would not advocate the publication of a trade journal and inviting all pe^le to 
read it ? — A Of course it is not every piece of information obtainable in consular reports that 
18 really of much value, but information which would be valuable lu comection any 

specifio trade might be cueulated to members of that trade both in Bntain and India and 
also m any other of the dominions first, and steps ought to be taken to help to combat e 
trouble if any trouble is reported 

Q How would you propose to work this ?— A Would you make individual firms who 
Wish to get ponfidential information of this kind pay something like an annual subsenp n 
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ou the understanding tbai they do not commumeato this information to the publio ? — A Yeo 
I think so, "and these fums should be Biitish lirms entiiely 

Dr U Hopl'tnson — <3 7®*^ agiee to this proposition thit the exchange hanks in 

paiticnlar, and to some extent the Presidency Banks, now provide all the financial assistance 
necessary both for the export and the impoit trade of India ? — -A Yes They do except in a 
few instances of little importance, and these are probably due to circumstances beyond tboir 
eontiol So far I think the banks have met all our requiieraents 

Q You think they act even more libofally than the Biitish banks ? — A I had no ex- 
perience with the British banks for many years aud I have not seen much of the British banks, 
but only speak from hearsay 

Q You, as an export and impoit merchant, have nothing whatever to suggest in regard to 
the financing of export and import trade ? — A The piesent facilities seem to meet our views 
except peihaps, 3 ust at the piesent moment duo to the war But tint is outside our discussion 
at present 

Q We shall now come to the intei ml industrial trades of India I think youi view is 
that they are not at present piovidcd foi as legards finance ? — A It is not so much a matter of 
capital, but when we want a little extra money for expansion indin that respect the Presidency 
Banks are peihaps at a disadvantage though probablv I have less bother on that score than some 
of the smaller firms or companies which have no managing agents Wo put our assets into 
the scale when money is wanted 

Q But the Presidency Banks will not lend money on the secuiity of the plant or build- 
ing ? — A They do, but they recpuiie a second signature at all tunes 
Q And the exchange banks will not do so ? — A Yes, at times 

Q How far is that giound covered by the Indian banks ? — A The Indian banks cover it 
fairly well, banks like the Allahabad and the Alliance I hav e not had a great deal of experience 
of that sort of assistance I cannot say I could give leally valuable suggestions on the subject, 

Q Have any instances come before you although not personally?— a/ I cannot think of 
any at the moment, not where there has been a disability at any rate 

Q I w'as told that one bmk piovided for all the requirements of the tea planters on the 
security of the 01 op Is that confined eutirelj to the tea ci op ?—,•/ No We get advances on 
the sugai ciop also 

President —Q On jour film’s lesponsibility ?— J On the ciop and the output, 

Q Is theie any collateral security ? — A We aie sometimes asked to piovido our name also* 
Dr E lloplinson — Q It is a very different piopositiou then ? — A Somebody has 
generally got to give a second name 

Q I was told it W'as not the case "i—A It probably depends largely on the original security, 

Q The security was only the crop ? — A So far as we are concerned wo are prepared to givo 
a second secunty I have not come across the case that you refer to Wo ate not inteiostod 
m tea of course Take for instance the question of the jute crop when wo buy our supphes '' 
of jute I suppose our demands on that crop alone must be at least five or six millions 
sterling a year Our name is geneially at the back of the whole thing always in the case of 
the Presidency Banks , as security there is the crop aud subject to the debentures the mill 

Sir E H Stewart — Q There aio three secuiities, the mill, the company and 'yourself? 

— A The mill subject to debentuies 

Q And then there is the ciop ? — A In the case of the debentures it happens vfei j often 
that you cannot give any secunty beyond the dobentuie The bank at least would not take it 

Dr E Roplinson — Q Any bank will advance ou your name aud the crop ? — A But some 
banks will advance money on colheiies for insiauce wheie there is no stock 

Q And where there IS no name ? — A Sometimes I do not say that they have done it 
always without the name There is little tiouble in getting inj necessirj advance in reason 
Q What class of bank will it be ? — A The local banks, the country banks chiefly 

Q Do you mind telling us whether your linn and the companies for which you act as 
managing agents deal for the most pait with one bank ? — A Wo de il with sev eral banks Our 
mam private account is kept with ono bank but several banks keep the separate companies’ 
moneys 

Q So that the question of loans arises between you and a number of banks? — A Yes. 

Q You seem to have a decided horror of Government advancing money to industries But 
do you not think that is an extreme view to take ? Do you not think that whore an industry 
13 sound and development has been retarded simply for lack of capital then Government might 
step in and help ? — A Well If there are the disabilities in this country that you speak of 
Government might step in But in the case of any ordinary industiy I do not see why 
Government should advance money when private enteipiise is sufficiently enterpiising to go on 
with it If you get Government to help ono concern it means that everybody else would 
want the same thing It will only end in a series of endless and harassing questions 
Suppose a man has a jute proposition He will expect the same assistance as a man whp has 
already had assistance in coal 
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Q I have m muid two particular instances in which Government has provided the capilal 
requiied The fiist was for the construction of the ilauritama " and “ Lusitania In th-s 
case the vessels would not have been constructed unless the company had had Government 
assistance ? — A That was a question which was of moie or less national importance The 
British Government of that day wanted the supremacy of the Atlantic to be maintained and they 
wanted two fast vessels constmcted that could hold then on u with any foreign \ essel That is 
scarcely applicable to industries ° 

Q Take again the case cf the British Dyes, Limited What have you to say to the assist- 
ance given in this case ? — A That was a situation engendeied by leason of what I consider to 
be the mistaken pol’cv of the past In this case the action was vital in the inteiests of the 
nation If the British Government had issued a statement that they weie goino to piotect 
the Biitisb dyer oi the Biitish manufactuiei fiom the German dye concerns they°would have 
got the whole of the money without any Government participation at all 

Q Exactly so That is the veiy point which I am trying to get out from you For 
leasons eithei good oi bad the Government were not prepared to give any assurance, and so they 
had to take to the other alternative of providing the capital? — A That is a veiy evpensneway 
of going about it and not I think the most efficient or cheapest wav 

Q I shall now put to you what is a purely Indian proposition Assume that sulphate of 
ammonia IS lequiied foi Indian agriculture Might not Government piopeily provide capital 
for making this available? — A I have suggested something that would apply to this case this 
morning in the matter of low temperature distillation 

Q You agree that Government might piopeily provide capital — A Quite so If public 
money is not available 


Preside it — Q In this connection am I collect in recollecting what I think has been my 
evpeuence in India As you said to day Government depaitmeuts and the technical depart- 
ments are not sufficient to meet the many problems that have aiisen in the countiy Success- 
ful business people engaged in one particular line cannot be expected to take up the many 
little things that ought to be developed , they are too small for them to bother about, because 
you aie making profits on a laige scale in big things What can be done to develop these 
little things ? There are some links among them You cannot say that they are of national 
import ince For in-jtance take the question of fertilisers There aie so many little things like 
that which can be fitted into a hig machine and we could not get any film to take it up, 
because it is too small In a case of that kind would not Goveinment he justified in stepping 
in and fostering the industry ^ — A That may be said of a few yeais ago Now we have grown 
in yeais and m wisdom I do not think any farm will now turn down a proposition of this 
serf quickly 

Q In cases wheie the prize is big you will be piepaied to accept a certain number of 
unceitainties but where obiiously the piize is small you would not be so willing ? — A I think 
we also aie considerably undermanned What I have said about the Government depaitmeuts 
IS more or less applicable to flims We have often not had the staff to deal with it Peisonally 
I find the same thing in the case of my own firm We have always tried to go along the line 
of least lesistance and tackle the simple trades which did not want any scientific assistance 
I think that some of us hai e now begun to see the foice of this and wakened to the situation 
My firm are now trying to equip themselves with five oi six geologists and a chemical laboia- 
toiy, and we shall take the st lentiflc man as well as the commeii-ial man in the office If we 
are to go into subjects in winch chemical knowledge is required we must provide the staff for 
the pin pose Theie aie a numbei of firms in Calcutta now who have seen where possibilities 
he and I think there is not now the same difficulty in getting people to lake up things as w as 
foimeily the case We aie all wakiug up and people aie tiying to handle ludustiies which 
ten yeais ago none of us would have even dieamt of ' 


Q So fai I admit your point but I am not convinced at present that things are so rosy as 
YOU suggest I also ii ish it w eie possible for some of the fii ms to go in foi scientific and techmea’ 
assistance in oidei to cover these small grounds Foi instance bye pioduct recovery is one 
I tried to peisuade the Calcutta fiijss to take it up Tliej all met me with the answer that 
the capital outl iv is fairly big and that the returns are obviously small and that there aie 
uncertainties of which they cannot judge because of the want of technical assistance? A AVe 
are gaming strength and gaming confidence which a few yeais ago we did not have People 
now talk o'libly ot suggestions When I first came to Calcutta and when first I saw the 
Beno-al coal-field the suggestion that at once came to my mind was bye-pro^t recovery 
We were then sliorfc of capital and the public confidence that was necessaiy We are only 
just getting to it now and I think the time is coming all round We cannot run before we 
have leal nt to walk By lushing m a lot of Government aided industries it might bring 
about industrial speculation where eveiy man would imagine himself an industiialist and there 
would be inoie haim than good done 


JDr H Eoplmsoii—Q You object to Government assistance because of the dual control 
which it would involve and you later recommend that wheic Goveinment assistance is given 
Government should he represented by one or more directors Do you contemplate dual con- 
trol ? — A In cases where the mattei pioves to be one of national interest and where Goveinment 

should rightly take a baud, I simply made the suggestion that theieishould be some means 

whereby Government may he represented m the Board ^ ^ 
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Q Supposing Goveinmenfc issibl'incc went mutli fiirthor than you contoinplato and that it 
■uas o-ivcn to many nascent iiidustiies, I tnlo it tliat you would consider it ncte-sary tint tho 
inteiests oO Government should be idecLuatelv pioleetcd ? — t Yes 

Q It 13 not meiely suflicicut to have i Govormnent auditor? — J No 
Q 111 the second paiagraph you maUc some alluhion to tho stoch exchange Do you con- 
sider that Indian commounl undertakings suffer a disadvantage from the fact that the so cillod 
stock exchanges m Calcuttv and Bombay have not the rccogiiised position ami authority 
which tho stock exchanges m tho United Kingdom have? — / I think so I think they suffer 
a distinct disability 

Q, "Would tho buBiness in Cakuttv and lu Bombay bosutlicient to warrant tho institution 
of a stock exch ingo such as that in London ? — I I think there mu-,t ho s. beginning and cer- 
tainly I think a strong stock exchange would prevent tliese oxtriordiiiiry periods of violent 
fluctuation and speculation It is totally wrong to find i jiitc mill slnro rising as it has 
recently iison from 290 to 7S0 m about ton weeks, tho intrinsic poution of tho industry 
not having changed an iota m the period 

Q IIow 18 tho list of quotations which H puhlibhed III tlio daily papcia prepuod Where 
do they come fiom ? — / I do not know exactly how it is prepared I am not a member 
and I hi\o not been in the stock exchange I hivono/cr isked how it is preiartd I 
undeistand dcihngs aio registered or reported 

Q But tho stock exchange lb merely i a olnn'ary' aesOLiatiou and nothing moie ’ — I Yes 
PrciitkiU — Q Paper reports vary coiiaidcriblv from d ly to d ly ? — I Paper reports are 
provided by separate brokers and soparito brokers have then own hots Sometimes they 
may bo sent to the papers at 2 o'clock, others at 0, ind consider ihle v iriitions ciu take plico 
in that time 

Q Not inciely that At one tune you see a long hot ind at mother only a short ono 
I suppose it IS duo to v an ilioiis in tho methods of tho yoiiniahst ? — A I uiiderst ind tlie papers 
get it all from tho brokers There is no official list 

<2 Tho new spapcrsobtauicd their quotations from private firms? — I, Yes The list usually 
has then name at tho bottom They generally refuse to give tho list to any fiapers that 
do not give their names Good firms, I think, insist on their niniis being published 

JDr B Ilojiltinon — Q Does tho broker p ly for Ihelist or the iiowt.pipor? — / lam 
not able to say vv bat tho arrangement is between broker and iicwap q er 

<2 Wo know til it at home v quol itioii granted to a particiil ir company , althougli it i» no 
absolute giurautco of finaucial soundncas, is »till a guirantco to some extent? — Dcc» 
anything of that kind obtain m Ind.a? — J No 

<2 Cm vou suggest any mcthoils by which stock exchanges might bo Catahli-hcd m this 
country on the Imca of those in Bnglaad ? — J 1 think tli it much could be done, but it is 
difficult to make useful suggestions tow irds any improvement, to put tho stock exchange on 
anything liko ruropcan lines would involve lieivy subsiriptioiis which the majority of the 
brokeis who ficqiieiit tho market licro c lunot afford to pay' At present tram ictioiis which 
have to be lecognised take pi ice legiilirly outside stoik cxchmge limits There is no stock 
exchange stamp oi seal 

<2 '1 he smaller people depend on the outside broker ? — / Txactly though lliere is some 
limit to tiatlicing in shues, ind I believe the outside broker is not rieogni-cd when it comes to 
a question of dispute between otiLidc oi inside It would be better if there were foWci brokers 
and one of tho groat disabilities Iiero is th it the biokcr often tiades and speculate:, on his own 
account Thcio is little or no check on Inm 

PiesiihiU — <2 Have yov. got anything to tell in, wh it we e m do to reinody this slate of 
things ? — J I think a recommend ition from this Coinimssion might bo useful Tint would 
diaw publii attention to tho fict 

Pi h IIopLhtsoii — Q In your note nndei 'Techmcal aid ' you s »y, ‘ Wo st ireely need to 
talk ofextensivo rose iich vvoikm Indiiyct,for IJritiin Iieiself has si ucoly more than commenced 
to give the matter itlention Most of our scientists come out young with only i smiltering 
of training and aio giafled and ibsorbcd into i coniitiy vvlieio the dciiunds on tiicir time md 
work IS so great as to pievent methodical enquiry mto the inultif inous subjects which they 
are asl.ed to deal with" I agiee that tliey come out young but that is not i disadvantage 
But I cannot agiee that thoy^ hue only a smattering of training Diiung tho last three 
months I have met many sciontifie men of the highest possible .ithiinments I imsjieaking 
of tho training of a man who comes out at tho age of 23 or 2 1 to tako up the post of an 
engmeei What breadth of training or experience could ho possibly hue, yet ho is at once 
expected to carry oil luipoi taut work on which the Goveimneiit hue probably to base the 
whole of their policy of expendituic Tliat is where danger comes in Tho same man after 
ten years in the countiy may altei his views entirely I do not say that vvohave not got good 
men, but they are often oveiloaded wuth work 

Q Is not then tho whole point of youi note that tho amount of research woik to bo 
done 13 so great that tho men aro so few md that they arc overloaded with other 
work ? A Yes I Hunk that wheu a man comes out heio it is impossible to have 
anything more than a very inadequate training and the expeiionce that tho man gets aftcr- 
vyards is all (ihe result of tho experience that he gets in the countiy, 
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A I can aUe/tha^ Would you like to alter that ? 


q Do j on not think then that the amount of w ork to be done m India and thef act that the 
scientific men are overloaded with noik makes the stiengtliemng of the scientific departments 
of Government, one of the most inipoitant matters that the Industrial Commission have to 
deal with W I quiteagiee I think that the scientific departments of Goiernment want 
strengthening badly 


President. Q Would j ou not like to modify the way in which you have put the first 
stnience of that paiapaph Instead of saying that “we need scarcely talk of extensive 
leseaich noik in India would you not rather say that we “ ought to begin at once extensive 
research woik in India V Well I think the way in which Dr Hopkmson has put it 
ceitaiiily forces me to modify my views as 1 have exnressed them But I may say that I was 
thinking more oi less of highei research and not ordinary lahoratoiy work 

Q I know of several cases in which the laboiatoiy has gone as far as it oughtto "o and the 
sub 3 ect has diopped because theie has been no tianslation of the result on an induskial scale 
and there aieany number of piohlems to be solved We ha\ e seen it in the Geoloo-ical, 
Agricultural and Forest Departments We have got laboratory results waiting to be translated 
into leseaich woik on an industrial and commercial scale It is simply ciyiiig out foi the next 
stage ? — J That is the practical side of it I quite agree with you theie I may tell j ou as 
regards my own firm that we nave so many schemes that if we had only the staff we could 
float a company every week 

Dr P Hoplinson — q You mean that given adequate results and means you would bo 
able to float a company qnce a week ? — A I refer to some of the schemes that are brought to us 
I could name half a dozen straight away They are perfectly sound But we have not got 
the men at the present time. 


Witness lure gave cottfidenttal evidence 

q In what exactly have the Forest Department given you assistance — A, By pointing 
out the tmibeis that they considered most suitable and by supporting our proposals foi obtain- 
ing the tiinbei ou more equitable royalty teinia Previously the royalty lates were so high that 
it only pud us to take the timber nearest to the lines of communioatiou By reason of the 
reduction we hope to go much fuither afield, we have also a lease foi a longest period so we 
know where we iie Previously leases were short and the rev alties were high 

Pj esident — Q May we take that as an il'ustiation of what the Forest Department can and 
ought generally to do in a case of this kind and not as a complaint ?—A Itisnota complaint 
Di Hopkmson asked me to give particulars of the work that we have started 

q This IS a good illustiation ? '!A This is a good illustratiou of the point where the 
scientific department of Government have brought it to a point where the industrial people are 
able to pick up the thing and caiiy ou 

J)} P KopLidSon — q So you liave got fiom the Forest Department all that you can 
expect reasonably and the advice has been competent ’ — A The advice has been competent I 
have made certain notes on the subject 

Fresident — q We should like to see them confidentially We have heard several 
complaints against the Forest Department and this is a case in which it has been turned to 
account ? — A So fai as we aie concerned we have, I think, got the assistance that it lies in 
the powei of the department to give 

Pr P Eoppltnson — Q Another point raised in youi note is the one relating to the fire- 
clay works It IS a highly scientific industiy and I want to know how you got youi soientifio 
advice in the mattei^—A The m in whom we have employed as manager is a man with a 
practical knowledge of clay woiL of all desciiptions He has not got the scientific knowledge 
and that is what we lack at piesent, hut the scientific man whom we have engaged will start, I 
hope, at the beginning of next mouth We have found our weakness when dealing with the 
scientific side So fai as purely suentifio vvoik is couceiued vve have to depend ou the Alipoie 
Goveinnient Research Depaitnient oi some of the private an ilytical chemists locally, but 
they can only give us purely analvtical results which is not sufiicient We wish to tarry the 
subject fuithei with oui own laboiatoiy 

q You say that Government departments often put coutiactois to unnecessary expendi- 
ture in the piepaiation of costly plans ? Have you any cases in mind ? A "VI e had a case last 
year on the Bombay side We were approached by the Government to quot foi alargeiopevvay 
19 miles long After eonsideiable trouble vve pint up a scheme We then prepared elaborate 
alternative designs and estimates including cost of working It took something like three ® 

And included details of the excavation, lepairs, and renewals, running cost, superv ision, etc s 

started in Maich 1914 Our man went ovei to Bombay and stayed three months surveymg 
the hue and drawing up the specification It was duly completed approved, but mte mean 
time the war had broken out and there was delay in getting it approved. It la o go o 

one supeiioi ofiicei after anothei and on to the Finance Department of the ovemmen 
Bombay It came back w ith a request toi cheaper designs, again estimates and specifications 

were prepared ind tire bubiuesb weni to and fro until Jariuar} ^ Tnflia 

by Bombay rt was found that the cost had to be agreed to by the Go\eiuiuen 
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wlio approved but they in turn xefeiied it to the Chief Engineer of the Government of 
India ’Meanwhile the puce of material lose and the estimate increased until finally the 
Government of India in theEinance Depaitment consideied that the matter had to go to the 
Secretary of State It costs us something like 800 pounds and we have heard nothing more 
about it from that d ly to this 

Q Have you any suggestions to lemedy that defect ? — A I think that as the whole pf 
that information will be wanted some day or other, after putting the firm to a fair amount of 
trouble the Government might at least have paid the out-of-pocket expenses 

Piestdtiit — Q Is it youi opinion that cases of this Lind should be chargeable to public 
funds 9 — A I think the out-of-pocket cost at any rate might have been paid 

Di E Hopkinson — Q, Apait fiom that particular aspect of the question I want to ask 
you whether in youi opinion it would he better for Government puichasesofiplant which must be 
made in England to be negotiated thiough tlie agent oi the representative of the British 
film here or should they pass from the Government of India thiough the India Office and 
eithei the Stores Depaitment or the Consulting Engineer ? — A That is a very broad question 
There are as many cases where the reply would be in the afiiimative as the reverse 
When at home recently I had an opportunity of visiting the India Office Stores Department 
and discussed many questions with them I think that Government might go a long way 
towards assisting &ms in this country to cairy stocks of material on behalf of the firms at 
home This, 1 think, would be better, than the long tiresome process of purchasing every " 
petty item through the India Office Local competition would be a check on prices I think 
it would pay Government to induce the local firms to cany stocks. 

Q On the assuiauee that Government would give then oideis ? — A Quite so 

Q Are not agents heie much more likely to know the actual lequiremeuts of any 
paiticulai case than cm he convened to the niauufactuiei thiough the Stores Department and 
the Consulting Engineer ? — A Peisonally that is my view That is what naturally strikes 
me If the firms had a competent agent heie it might be conducive of considerable benefit 
both to manufacturers and to Government departments 

Q’ In the case of youi enterprises would you prefer to consult the agent here or would 
you prefer to correspond direct with the matter ? — A We puichase oui electrical machinery 
from the local representatives of the films Had we consulted an engmeei in England we 
would not, I think, have been able to do it so well 

President — Q At present the Indian Government is m imtaining in England a big staff 
tor the purpose of purchases It is effacient but it is also expensive Am I coiiect in assuming 
that lu youi opinion the present Older should be reversed, that a Government btoies Depart- 
ment in this country should supeiaede the Stoiea Depaitment of the India Office, that India is 
now in a position with its industrial development and commercial representatives here to be ready 
to undeitake home rule in the matter of purchasing stoies ? — A 1 think the answer is in the 
affirmative to a large degiee The Stores Department in England should be superseded to 
the extent that if it is not possible to get the stuff heie then they may go home 

Q It would be a subsidiary agent ? — A Yes 

Q You speak about youi system of apprentices here I believe that the scheme has yust 
been put in operation and that theiefoie you cannot speak fiom experience ? — A I should 
not like to express au opinion until the next two years 

Q Do you pay your apprentices any wages ? — Rs 30 a month in the hist year 

Q Have you got the exact terms AYe should like to have fuller infoi matron on the 
point — A I can send you our rules foi the training of apprentices and the agreement ■’ we 
give them We want to evolve a type of man badly required from local supplies 

Q You then make some remarks about the education that is necessary for any one who 
IS to make fiis living in industrial undertakings Yom object is to stem the interminable 
stream of Bengalis in particular who go thiough the Calcutta University ? — A We have got 
quite a number of lads in our service Some of them have been thiough the Univeisity and 
a lot of them aie quite good material but they seem to be more or less thrown away They 
have absurd ideas cf then »owa importance and they are qmte content with a purely 
scholastic education without any desire to go further They take no practical interest in 
their work They can scaicely write a legible hand and although we allow no man to leave 
us except to better his prospects we try to keep them and some have been with us for 30 and 
40 years let the present type of man is different from his predecessor 

Q Y’ou mean to say it is difficult to get a good clerk ? — A The workmen aie better 
The education given seems to be utterly wrong for evolving a man with a capacity for earning 
his living ' 

Q It comes to this that you, as engaged in many different industries and in commerr 
cial affairs in Bengal, have no use for the products of the Calcutta Unneisity ? — A I 
think they are absolutely no use 

<2 1 hope you will be asked to give^evidenee before the new Commission I have only 
one other question aud that is about the system that you mention of enabling the employes 
to deposit with the company some portion of then wagea ’ — A We have provident fund 
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woikmen ? A That statement refers to the 


by which each employ^ deposits with us 5 percent ofhissalair 
equal amount and adds to that interest at 5 per cent ’’ 

fn ^ On the total amdunt’-^ Yes They have also the power to deposit money with 
the firm, depositing their savings at 6 pei cent mteiest and they can draw the money at 
any time 

Q You aie speaking only now of the 
office as well 

Q It means a big thing financially 9—^ I do not know what it amounts to 

Q Can the full amount be withdiatvn ?~A Not from the Provident iund Until Ihev 
have' worked seven years when they can take their own deposits without mteiest Piom seie'n 
to fourteen yeais they can take their own deposits with interest Beyond 14 leais they cet 
their own deposits and the mteiest and also the fiim^s deposits and interest m' full It they 
leave on account of sickness they get the whole of then deposits and the firm’s deposits I 
have got the rules and I shall submit them to the Commission "VYe hope to start co- 
operative banks within the next few months in connection with our outside concerns 
collieries and works — it already exists in the office ' 

Sbn bleS^ ^ ^ ^ooLeijee Q About banking facilities there is a unneisal impres- 
sion that Indian traders and the Indian commeicial community do not get the same 
facilities in the banks as the Europeans do Don’t you think that is true Theie can be 
no smoke without fire ? A I do not think it makes much difleience Theie are a lai^e 
numbei of Europeans who by leason of then lack of status have been unable to influence 
the banks 1 do not think that merely because a man meets the bank official in some club 
01 social function he will be able to influence him to give him tne necessaiy advance I 
think they examine every proposal absolutely on its merits Of couise theie aie also certain 
Indian officers in the banks and they are also called in to pass their opinion on proposals 

Q I gather from your answers that you stand security and that goes a long way ?— 'A I 
think it IS the case that' the bank will not advance money to any person beyond what he is 
woith They are always on the look-out and whenevei there is anything wiong they step in 

Q Don’t you think that it is due to theie being no Indian directors in the banks 
of Calcutta like Bombay where there aie Indian directors on the Bank of Bombay? — A We 
have got only one bank with dnectois it all 

Q Don’t you think that there are Indians in Calcutta, who can usefully be diiectors on 
the Bank of Bengal ? — A Except in one or two cases I do not think there are a great numb r 
of Indians lu Calcutta that aie of the same level as the Indian duectoia of the Bank 
of Bombay Beyond you and a few more I do not think theie aie any who can be consideied 
on the same level as the Indian directors of the Bank of Bombay 

Prendent — Q Are theie not Indian shareholdeis in the Bank of Bengal^? — A Yes 

Q, Have the Indian shareholdeis any opportunity of nominating their repiesentative on the 
Board ? — A The directors make their nominatioa. 1 wish the Indian shaieholders took a little 
more mteiest lu then holding Duiing the last two meetings of the Bank of Bengal I do 
not think a single Indian shareholder has turned up 

Hon’ble Sti U N Mooleijee — 0 With refeience to financial help vou have used ver_y 
strong language and you are not in favour of any Government assistance You must remember 
that this Commission is for the encouragement and development of ludustiies by Indians and 
not foi firms like Messrs Bird & Co and Gillandeis Arbuthnot & Co Don’t you think 
that Government help is needed in the early stages for the development of industries by 
Indians? — A B only put that in because I thought that the financial aspect of the industrial 
piohlem was not so important as some of the others I should have to quality that 
remark 

Q You have personal expeiience of ladways where besides their own duectois there is a 
Goveinmeut director, and theie has been no tiiction Are theie any dangers to be appiehended 
Horn the dual conhol that you letei to’— ^ lu connection with lailwajs there are such fixed 
methods ot woikiug that it is much moie easily kept within rules and regulation® 
comes 
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to the question of ludustiial working, 1 think there aie so many sub]eets and there is 


IS quite easy 
but I cannot 


likely to be a lot of divergent opinions In the railway working I think it 
There are set rules and legulations and it is more oi less easy to look after it 
Bay the same thing in the case ot indusciial working 

Q Then you refer to the free grants of land What do you mean by that ’ A I think 
that is necessary in ceitam industries which are ot great benefit to the countiy 

Q In countries like Japan and Germany they have had help given to industues from the 
beginning, and that accounts foi then position m the industual' woild ?— J i have not Had 
any direct expeiieuce of it In Geimany 1 think they assist ui the commercial opeiations 
light fiom the begmnmg to the end 

Q Why don’t- you recommend the same thing heie?— A The English people have 
always been against that soic of thing It seems unfan so far as the rest of t e communi y 

IS concerned ^ Q As regards speculation lu connection with the piomotion of 

companies, don’t you think that all the money }oa get is due to the people speculating on the 
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good name of the piomoters ? — A That is quite true I was only speaking of uncurhed 
speculation in industries 

Q Speaking about the official oiganisatiou you say that railway matteis should he under 
a Ministry of Commerce Do you mean that tho Railway Board should bo abolished ? — A 
I should like to see the Railway Boaid abolished because as it is at piescnt constituted it is of 
no use to anybody 

Pmtdent — Q In the case of lailways traveising several provinces how aie you going to 
have railway administration in each province? — A What I mean is that the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industiy would correlate and co ordinate the requu meats of industry, bung 
them forward and deliiei that in a finished stage at Delhi or Simla 1 hat is what is required 
in Bengal and Bihai 

Q Have you any criticisms to ofifei about railway rates? Do you think my modification 
IS needed ? — A It is a very big problem I think considerable modihcatioii is needed Take 
foi instance the Kumaidhubi Woiks AVe iinpoit a lot of mater.al, send itto Kumardhubiand 
work it up and pass it on to Cawnporo and it is deaiei to take the things fioni Kumaidhubi 
to Cawnporo than fiom Calcutti to Cawnporo Thoie aio many cases of that sort 

President —Q Of couise a good deal will depend on the volume of ti ide Later on you 
speak about tho Mackay Cominis«ion Do you know how much money has been spent on 
railways — A I cannot tell you off-hand 

Q I have got some figures 100 croics have been spent on railways since tho beginning, 
and you will seo that 111 1012-13 they spent neaily 10 millions sterling In 1913-11 they 
spent about 13 millions which is about the figure that you say the Mackiy Commission 
lecommended In 1911-15 they spent Hi millions and in 1915-16 attar tho war it was 
about 6 millions and the budget for 1916-17 is thieo millions ? — A I am speaking of develop- 
ment work and extension work alone and not lepaiis and renewals 

Q We have never leached tho extent of 12 million pounds on railway construction and 
development What you say is that they have not spent in one j ear 13 million pounds on 
railway outlay That goes under the heading of capital ? — A I know it does^ But railway 
finance is i mattei which has upset all calculations So f ir as new work is concerned I am 
convinced that they have not spent 12 inilhoiis on the aiiuual capital outlay Owing to tho 
way m which railway finance is conducted they can show any figuics they like I am speak- 
ing on the question of expansiou 

Q Do you mean to say that they should be spent on new lines ? — A Theie is no use m 
new hnes without having stock toiun on them In one yeai 1913-11 veiy sciious coinplaiats 
were made here, and as the result of a meeting in Calcutta wo got ton thousand wagons added 
to the la’ln ays of India If wo had not those ten thousand wagons wo should have been 
shut up to-day 

Q I am not quite clear as to what the 12 millions was intended to bo spent on Does 
it include new lolling stock and lonowols ’ — A They weio intended foi new lines and 
additions to stock 

Q You say that these 12 millions, which wo did once leach, included renewals ? — A At 
that time we weio absolutely up against tho most serious trouble I think that at the tune I 
was on the Coal Traffic Coufeieiice when wo had millions of tons of coal Ij ing on tho colheries, 
and as the result of oui protest here Government agreed to supply us with 20,000 wagons 
spread ovei five yeais In three years wo got 10 or 11 thousand piovided But for 
our protests we could not have got anything ^ 

Uoii’ble Pandit M M Malavii/a — Q You aro aware that tho working expenses are not 
put under the head of ‘capital'’ expendituio and whatever is shown as rolling stock is under 
the headmg of ‘ dev elopment '? — A ‘ Rolling stock ' — that has been w ritten off ? 

Piesideiit — Q You say that the Finance Dep iitment of Government h is wilfully refused 
to consider and act upon the leport of the Mackay Commission Most certainly that remark is 
not justified by the facts If you read the financial statements you will find that every tune 
that report is lefeiied to an endeavour has been made to act up to it ? — i I do not consider 
that they have studied the loquiiements of the coiintiy suflicieutly I am quite piepaied to 
correct the statement if necessary, but I know tho financial statements h ive been oue after 
the othei a considerable disappointment down heio 

Sii I) J Tata — Q You said somcwheic that Government should take up the cou- 
structiou of wagons ? — A I meant the supply of w igons 

Q Doa'’t you think that it might bo left to piivate companies ? — A AVe aie alwav s 
short of wagons somew'heie. Today it maybe between Kaiichi and Lahoie At the 
present tune they aie robbing Peter to p iv Paul Oue day we find Noith AA’’esterii wagons 
are running coal betw een the collieries and the docks I was therefore wondering whether 
a central supply or pooling of wagons could not be aiiauged 

Piestdeni —Q You mean a leseivoii of w'agons? — A, Yes A conti il office fiom which 
wagons can be drawn when needed 

Sir J) / Tata — Q AVith reference to what you s ly about the salt tav ate jou aware 
that with the lowering of the duty consumption went up by sixty per cent ^ — -A That is 
quite true but the^ reduction is so small that the profit cannot be subdivided to au extent is to 
give the masses the beuefit 
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Q, It IS not such an unimportant tiling as you seem to suggest? — A I would far rather 
see that the ryot is able to dispose of his gram which is lying now at every station in such 
hige quantities 

Hoii’ble Str Faztdhhotj CurnmUoy ~Q You have ^aid that the Presidency Bank Act 
should be amended because they now lequiie a collateral secuiitv although the fiist seeuiity 
is quite good ? A I think that the Piesidency Bank Act was foimulated at a time when that 
might have beeu ncces^-ai j as a safeguard 

Sir F II Stcwait~Q Would you be willing to see an extension of the Bank of 
Bengal? That does not repieseut the views of the Board?— A I am speakino- more 
as a business man than as a banker ° ^ 

Eon’bla Si) ^Fazulbhoy Cimiiitl/toy — Q With leference to what jon say about 
grauts*iii*aid don t you think that piivate capital will not come in unless Cloveiiiment <^ives some 
guarantee ^ 'A *What I am afraid of is that th it sort of thing will go on indefinitely I 
think if one concern is helped it mil lead to heartbuining 

<2 If no such impetus is given the Bengalis will not come in ? — A They have got any 
'iiuouut of exaruplo before them and "why do not they come in ? 

Q, Don^t you think that lu the case of the big industries it would be a good thing if 
Government ga\o some guarantee? Don’t you think that would be much bettei ?— d I 
think Government guaianteo is pieferablo to Government supplying the capital 

Str F II Sleiccirt — Q You “^aid that Government would be interfering if it competed 
With piiv ate enterprise Can you give us any particulars confidentially? — A I have not got 
very many particulars myself I cannot think of any at the moment 

Q, With reference to the timber industry and its expansion you gave an example of what 
might bo done Could j on formulate youi opinions and give us a note We have not so 
far had any evidence on the timbei industry ? — A There is one of our men working in the 
Surma Valle3’’ He knows i good deal about the industi 3% 

FrauJent — Q Would you mind giving us his full name and address ? — A He is Mr 
James Blair^ Surma Valley Suv Mills, Limited, Bbangaba^ar, Assam 

Str F n Stewart — Q, You say that au Aerial Ropeway Bill was sent to the Government 
of India and that no action has been taken on the niittei Do you know what the piesent 
position is? — A ’Ihero was a Bill introduced by the Bengal Government and the3 formed a 
special comniitteo to consider it and it was completed, and tho matter was put up to the 
llengal Legislative Council, When the Government of Imiia beard the idea Mi Claike w’bo 
was then the Member foi tho Commerce and Industry thought that it was veiy desirable that 
tho Bill should bo made au Imperial one seeing that ropeways miglit cross piovincul 
boundaries So it was sent up to Delhi and wo have beaid nothing more about it When 
it vvi-nt up to Delhi it came back to tho Chamber for opinions and it w ent round and the views 
wert. all sent back, but 1 do not know what was done w ith them 

Str F II Stewart — Q, You aro spending a good deal on tho supply of labour One of 
the witnesses before us the other diy said that it was a great drawback that expert advice is 
not taken as to the form of the hou-ing lines and the provision of adequate samcaiy arrange- 
ineuts Would you consider fair critnisni? — A Toacertun extent We have spent more 
than most people It seems very difiicult to provide just what thev all want They seem to 
prefer their mud w ills and then thatched loof beeauso they are warmer and driei hen you 
bring thatched roofs into big connnumties there is the dangei of fire and moreovei they 
aro compar itiv cly cosily The roofs aro constantly blown down The Bihar and Orissa 
Government have given their attention to the matter and thoie is a committee sitting at 
Dhaiibaid before which wo aic giving evidence I agree that it is very difficult to meet the 
views of everybody 

Fraiiletit — Q Do you think that w 0 should recommend to Gov eminent the appointment 
of some architect or some consulting enguieei to look into questions of this sort? — A It is so 
diflicult to meet the \ lews of everybody and it will be veiy difficult to frame hard-and-fast 
rules As a mattei of fact wc have yast engaged a young Bengali engineei The young 
man has done a certain amount of woik at home and wo aro trying to find out if we can 
evolve some kind of safe and leliable building for the mills and the collieiies 

Str F II Stewart With reference to the supply of labour, do you think theie is any 
oliancc of getting the 1 ibour direct instead of through the contractors ? A Personally 
I prefer that they come direct but I know that it is almost impossible Especially in the 
collieries I prefer to try and get the manager to run his own labour Complaints axe made, 
and tirao after time wo have bad to fall back on the oontiactoro Our neighbours are all 
working on tho contract sy stem and wo aro more 01 less foiced to do the same Personally, I 
am in favour of somo system of sirkari work We do it largely in the docks and in out 

labour department . , 0 v tj. 

Q Do you think there is any means of breaking down the piesent system r ^ it is so 
difficult to break down or to interfero with the present system We have now two or three 
men studying tho system closely and are trying to evolve some means of doing it 

Q You arc also doing a great deal m the way of improving the conditions of living of 
the workmen ?—A Yes, and at tho colliones wo have started the system of bonuses Not 


• Printed after oral ovideuce. 
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only the managers and the superintendents but the headmen, the sinlars and all the leading 
man get a bonus at the end of tho half-} ear I find that it has biought about abetter 
feeling between tho managei and the people 

Q, Is it a bonus on tho quantity of work ? — A It is an extra cash payment We provide 
the whole of tho inonej and it is divided up amongst the staff, intliiding tho babus in tho 
office and the and ns and tho mistiees on tho lecommendation of tho nunagei 

Q 111 youi note you say that the supply of impoited employees will in future be curtailed 
Do you mean impoited fiom Europe ? — / Yes 

<2 There is also another aspect and that is, it will bo difficult to obtain imported labour 
from the difteient provinces of India ? — A I think it mil and we are hoping that more and 
more of the local people will take to industiial work 

Q What arc tlie piospects of getting industiial I iboui in Bengal? — A Thtre are very 
few of the local men that aie keen on then n ork The bulk of the 1 ibour is imported Tho 
whole of oui dock labour comes from such distant places as Bilaspui (in the Central Pros inces), 
the United Provinces, Delhi and the Province of Biliai and Orissa Purely Bengali labour is 
veiy difficult to get 

Q Is that not necessary in view of tho industiial progress in future that wo should get 
men locally ? — A I think that it is one of tho needs If wo are going to import the whole of 
oui labout from outside it is going to be a very serious piobleui 

Q With refeiemo to what you siy about the oflieial organisation, would you develop 
youi ideas a little moie fully iiid let us have a fuithoi note? — A I think wo want to know 
what will suit OUI lequuements 

Q Would it bo desirable to separate the Commoico and Industry Department, if you had 
V our provincial ministiies ?—J I think Delhi cannot look aftei all these things from such a 
distance 

<3 Y^ou want a full stalled depaitment ind nob nierel} a jMcmbcr of Council ? — A Yes 
It IS too big a woik and eveiy year the woik is growing more important 

Q Could Tou let us have a fuithei note ? — A I have gota note on that already, I think 
it IS nther didicult to expect tho pieseut Mcmbei of Commerce and Indu'.tiy to come down 
here and tackle the mass of questions that arise in C.ilcutti, in Madias and m Bombaj as 
well That is more than what one man cm possibl) do, and wo in this pioviuco are growing 
at such a pace industrially uid coramerci illy and there aie so miny vitil problems awaiting 
solution I-think they should be tni ashed out first by tho piovincial minister 

President — Q, Yom proposal would bo justified in the case of Madias, C ilcutta and 
Bombay but would jou bo able to justify it in the case of the other pioviiices is well ? — A I 
think tho United Provinces might have one Some of tho smilloi provinces might have one 
minister m common 

Ilon’blc Pandit M 3J 2Ialantfa — Q You have been told that tho object of this Cora* 
mission lb to draw out Indian cipital viid to suggest me ins as to how tbit might be done by 
Goveinineut, either by eiicouiagmg industiics oi giving their moral siippoit iii favour of 
industiial development ? — A I should like to be peifectly ceituu that IiiJiin capif il at least 
on this side wants to be really interested in inilustiies I do not think thvt all Indian 
capital wants to have anv thing to do with industries at the present tunc 

Q Assiiraiiig that Indian capital can he induced to come in what measures would jou 
suggest for encouiagiiig industrial entorpiises ? — */ I cannot think ot anything more than 
example 111 trying to bring about successful iiidnstiiil development Any one w ho wished to 
put m his money in iiidustriil entorpiises IS welcome to-daj, and 1 think th i(i cveiy jear wa 
shall find tli it moie aud moie people will bo coming forwaid I should like to tiy tho 
expeiimeiit of the combination of both Indian aud European capital bir Rajendranath 
!Mookerjee IS a ca«e m point Thcie is one ludi in gentleman in Cilcutta who brought mo a 
Scheme which he wants us to take up Wo discussed it and o\ entuallyjiav o taken it up and are 
going on the principle of half-and-half Wo undeist ind each other perfectly well and wo are 
going, I hope, to bung about a combiuition If both Indiana and Euiopeaus would throw in 
then interest together, I think each could be of very great help to tho other, and I think w a 
shall gradually find that that vv ill come That will bo one of tho most desiiable forms of 
co-operation 

Q Do you think that in that ease Indians should alvvajs be allowed to take half of tho 
shaiea in anj concern ? — A I do not think it is possible to make any haid-and-fast rule 
The thing must come gradually When ono joins others will easily follow his example aud 
thev in turn will lecommend the thing to others and it will gradually extend Wo might 
not he able to get 50 pei cent of thcshues taken up bj the Indiius 

Q In the companies that you have been connected with are there many Indians as 
managers and directors ? — A Theio are not a great number of Indians 

Q Are there many Indians among yom supervising staft ? — A, At the present time m 
the collieries and the mill agencies and places of that sort we have got about 2d Indians. 

Q What is the minimum salary ? — A Es 150 
Q And the maximum ? — A It runs up to 350 

Q How many Europeans on the supervising staft ? — A Including our head office we have 
got about 260. 
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<3 Are theie any niea of tlie domiciled community ? — A Out of 260 there are about 48 
to 50 of the domiciled community 

Q With regaid to the directoiship of Presidency Banks and other ' banhs^ so fai as you 
aie aware, has my eftoit been made by Goveimneut recommending that men should he 
taken as apprentices ? — A I have been a diiector of the Bank of Bengal foi a yeai I would 
not like to answer that question I ha\e not studied it 

0, You have diawn a distinction between '‘^meicantile commeice^' and “ industiial 
commeice” Mercantile commeice receiies at present the full measuie of support from the 
Piesulency and the Exchange Banks in Calcutta Do these companies extend^ any help to 
industrial companies ? — A They do lily business is piacticallv all industrial commeice, 
W''e have to depend much on the local banks for assistance 

Q Do the local banks make any advances on the secuiitv of building, stock and 
plant ? — A The local banks do so with our own name behind it 

Q How does it fare with those who have not a name ? — A They are geneially asked to 
find a name Each man gets accommodation accoiding to his business and we must all out 
oui coat according to our cloth 

Q Suppose that the Presidency Banks deal only with liquid assets, would you then be in 
favour of an mdustiial bank which should advance money on industries on the security of 
building and plant for long teims ? — A Ordinary banking practice is distinctly averse from 
long teim advances and consequently when you come to a purely banking oiganisation which 
18 depeudent on the repayment of money it might find itself in a position of consideiaole 
difficulty at times of stress especially like the present It is scaicely a bank when it comes 
to do that kind of business Wheie are you going to get youi funds fiom ? Unless it is 
\ery caieiully watched every body will go to it as a sort of milch cow and one of the 
mdustiial troubles is that mistakes are often made It would mean that a gieat number of 
people Will deliberately start industries with a minimum of capital in the hope that they could go 
to the industrial bank with some unsafe pioposition and tiy to get the monev 


Q Have you given any attention to the svstem of industrial banks in Japan ? — A, No 

Q In England there is no such system of industrial banks ? — A No 

Q Suppose there is a bank which by its constitution would not receive deposits foi short 
periods and whicbwouldT'not have to meet calls at short notice? — A The Piesidenoy Bank 
already does that function I am only asking for its extension ? 

Q In what direction P—J By enabling them to advance money on seourities'whioh at 
piesent they are not allowed by then Charter to undertake. 

Q Then you are in favom of the Presidency Banks doing the kind of business that 
the industrial bank would be doing ’ — A Yes, with all due and proper safeguards 

<2 You are not then in favour of a separate industrial hank, but you would have an 
extension of the Presidency Bank m which case there should be a modification of the 
piesent chaitei of the Presidency Banks ? — A Yes 

Q In practice it would be quite a diffeient kind of thing from what the Piesidency Bank 
IS at piesent ? — A Yes 

Q When you say that the Indian 30 iat stock banks should be able to aftoid some help 
to Indian industries, ffire you awaie that the capiial of the Indian lomt stock banks is only 12 
per cent of the total capital, whereas the capital of the Piesidency Banks is 48 per cent I do 
not think they aie likely to he able to lender veiy gieat assistance to mdustiial concerns? 
— A As far as I have seen I thmk the piesent banking organisations of the countiy are able 
to meet all the requiiements I only say that as far as I can judge though theie may be other 
lequirements of which I am uot cognisant But peisonally I am not in favour of tampering 
with the pijesent 01 gamsatioii of the countiy unless some ni gent need for it has manifested 
itsolf AtpiesentIdonotseeanyui gent need for it If there is an industial bank I should 
make it part of the Piesidency Bank 

Q Assuming that theie are some legal difficulties in the way of doing it, would you 
be in favoui of Goveinment putting in a good sum into the mdustiial bank m cider to lend 
its support ill the fiist few yuars of its existence? — A That is a veiy big pioblem That is 
giant-m-aid in another form 

Q Don’t you think that it would be a better way of helping mdustiies than advancmg 
the money diieotly m the shay e of loans ? — A It would be preferable 

Q The Goveinment has been helping the Piesidency Banks with the use of its ™oney 
to a very large extent and the Presidency Banks have thereby been able to render help to the 
export and the impoit trade If the Government put a fair amount of money into t e 
industnal bank then the industrial bank would be in the field of promoting industries, what 
the Piesidency Banks have beOn in the field of mercantile commerce’-- A Provided tHe 
industrial hank can also draw money fioin the public m the shape of deposits 1 ey canno 
depend entirely on Government If you can provide fiom the public as well a arge amoun 
of deposit- money in the manner you suggest then there is no reason why the corpora ion s u 
not take place 

Q In the case of the Japanese Industrial Bank the Goveinment put in one ™Bron yen 
for five years and allowed interest on that sum to go towards paying a divi en P 
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cent which they guaranteed Do you think that if the Government did a similar thing here, 
then the public will also subscribe ?—A That is rather a difficult pioblem I should 
doubt whether it would be ot much benefit m the shape of diawing out publu, money As I 
have alieady said, speaking for myself as a business man, I should want to know whether 
the business existed, and whether there is a leal demand for an industrial bank so far as 
the provision of funds is concerned 

<3 You say that unless the demand foi financial help has grown considerably you doubt 
the utility of an industrial bank?— ^ I doubt the utility of the industrial bank as a 
separate organisation I doubt whethei it could bo made large enough to justify its existence 

<2 Large in what way ?—A In finding sufficient business. 

Q Don^t you think that tho progress which tho industries have been making in the past 
ten years justifies the view that such a bank will find enough business?— J I think ue 
are apt to run before we have leaint to walk in this m itter. If it is proved that the present 
organizations m the country have not mot tho demands and the lequireincnts of mdustiy, 
then I think it is time enough to talk about an industiial bank. 

Q. Theio h-'s been much evidence befoio tho Commi=siou given by Indian gentlemen, 
including men like the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, that Indian industrialists find it difficult to 
get accommodation fiom the Bank of Bengal and the exchange banks. Assuming that there 
IS some foundation foi it, will it not bo desirable to ha% e an institution which w ill help these 
industries ? — A I think the Mahaiaja of Cossimbazaar got it 

Q Because he is a hlaharaja He got it after ho had a solicitor to back him up and he 
had to sign a pronote with him Tho Presidency Bank would not advance money on the 
secuiity of his pottery works alone? — A I think he has got some colleries and they were 
put up as second security and his agents also gave their names But we are all in the same 
boat so far as that is eoucerned 

Q You now find that there aio many industries going on in Calcutta There aio many 
now works There are pottery woiks, cotton and jute mills, and galvanising factones Factories 
have been growing Don’t j ou think that in order to copo with tho demands tLat aie bound 
to come from all these industries a bank IS needed ? — A If, as jon saj, it is pioved that tho 
question of accommodation has presented difficulties, then I for one would not sf ind in tho way 
of one being staited Peisonally speaking from my own experience, I do not think that there 
is sufficient demand to justify a big organisation of the kind that you mention We ought to 
try and find some means of assistance in some other way than starting an oiganisation such 
as an industrial bank 

Q Prestdent — If an industrial bank of the kind wore started it would presumablv take 
over some of the work that you have indicated, that is to sav ,- advancing money to industrial 
enterprises backed by respectable firms In that case it would compote w hh existing banks ’ — 
A Eveiy interest when it sees a prospect of competition endeavours to protect itself I 
scarcely see that an industrial bank is necessary If the Don’ file Pandit can show me that 
it 13 necessaiy I for one would not stand in the way of such an organisation being created 

IFoii’ble Pandit IT IT ITalaviya — Q You aio a gentleman with very wide experience, 
and you can help the Commission by speaking on matters like this w'lth some authority That 
IS my only excuse for continuing tho subject I just w ant to point out to you that the indus- 
trial banks in Japan aie permitted to do a lot of othci business besides lending on securities 
For instance, some of its principal duties are to make loans on tho secuiitj of national loan 
bonds, prefeotural and municipal loan bonds, or debentures and shares of companies , to 
subscribe for or take ov er by transfer national loan bonds, prefeotural and municipal loan 
bonds, or debentures of companies, to receive deposits of money and undertake the custody 
of goods entrusted to it for safe keeping, to undertake tiust business, to discount bills and to 
buy and sell bills of exchange and documentary bills of exchange , to make loans on the 
security of e^tates created bv virtue of special laws , and so on So that there is no apprehen- 
sion that if the capital is a large one that it will not find employment? — A, It is not the ques- 
tion of capital It IS the question of inducing tho depositors It is not the question of 
capital That is a very small item You have got tohiiduce your depositors to provide the 
additional funds which could be used profitably in industrial operations Depositors would 
not loan funds at probably more than six months’ or IS months’ call I think the probability 
IS that the bank would be left with a lot of unsaleable assets They would have a large 
amount of money looked up in industrial enterprises and that is where the big banks are now 
able to spread then risks ovei a consideiablo area, and when the call comes in they are able to 
weather the storm I think that any purely mdustiial bank would have to be handled with 
extraordinary caie, and I do not think there are many of us who would caie to face the experi- 
ence yet In Japan they have ways and means of doing things which we have not vet 
attempted 

Q If it IS shown that there is need foi a bank of this kind then you are in favour of 
it ? — A I would not stand in the way if tho need for one is shown to exist 

Q In youi note you speak of the appointment of a committee and about the difficulty of 
railway rates Do you thuik that this difficulty arises out of the fact that different companies 
manage the different railways ? Don't you think that if the State managed the railways, 
they would be interested in laying down a uniform policy all round ? — A Peisonally speaking, 
I am one of those who are in favoui of State management of railways There are a great 
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number of reasons wliioh have been advanced on both sides ^Phe question of State management 
involves a complete reorganization, the sweeping away of the Railway Board and a revolution 
in the methods of railway working in India I think the change would he rather gieat to 
undeitake at the piesent time It may be worked up to m time, but at present my idea is 
that the Railway Board is oiippled Either it has not got sufficient power, or it has too much 
power I have got a case in point to-day I do not know why they really exist at piesent 

Q If the Board is to continue you are eeitainly in favour of a more representative elemen t 
being introduced into it ? .i. My suggestion so far as the working of railways is concerned is 
that nobody who does not iinuerstand lailways ought to attempt to work them I should like 
each province to have a lepiesentafcive committeo sitting to consider traffic problems oonsistiog 
of railway members and cominercial members A policy might be laid down for a period of 
say, ten years This provincial committee will be more or less a voluntarv organisation, a sozt 
of advisory committee They would examine any proposals and bring them foiwaid and 
would have their representatives who will be the representatives when Government are con- 
sidering their railway policy foi the province I think it will be a pernicious idea to have people 
dealing with railway piohlems who do not understand railways They would do more harm 
than good 

Q You know that the present Board was constituted, because there was a feeling that 
there should be somebody to represent the Government and look after the inteiests of those 
who use the railways Don'^t you think that the presence of commercial men would make foi 
the better presentation of the views of the commercial community to the Government as well 
as the general public ? — J 1 think it aU depends on the men 

Q I quite agree that much depends on the personality of the members Assuming that 
the Railway Board does continue to exist in its present form, don^t you think that the 
presence of such a man will count ? — A I think the advisory committees which I have 
suggested will carry veiy much the same weight You should not have inexpert interfeience 
when it IB not needed I know that is the case in our own business It is much better 
to have men who have actual experience of the subject than to have men who have not 

Q Then how would you insure the interests of the general public and the tiavelling 
public ? — A I have had a good deal to do with railways for some time I have been trying 
to place my views before them, and they do not always listen to me I am still in hopes that 
they will do so At the same time there is this point that too much cannot be expected all 
at once If ive place our views and case before the railways in a well reasoned spirit and 
a straightforward manner, we can only hope that they will give the matter their attention 
and eventually agree with us 

Q The expeiiences of certain witnesses before the Commission show that the Railway 
Board has not been able to lediess then grievances in the matter of lates and freights ? — A I 
suppose there is no one who has been harder on the railways than I have been during the past 
The present Railway Board is not powerful enough for the duties they try to assume 

Q If the State managed all the railways they would naturaRy consider the inteiests of 
the public and the trading community ? — A That is a point that I have my own doubts about 
The railways are run for a profit and provide levenue to Government and it does not come 
back to the railway again If it were handed over to Government my fear is-— and that is 
my only feai — that that will increase and not dimmish 

Q Is that fear based upon any examination of the working of the State railways ? — A I 
have spent some of my time in Germany and although there are many pomts in favour of 
State working as accepted m Geimauy, I do not think that Germany is absolutely perfect I 
should like to see whethei we cannot bring about, thiough the Commerce and Industry 
Department, some system by which the views of the tradeis might be made paramount rather 
than the views of the lailwaj s Everything depends on the piosperity of the people, and traffic 
facilities are one of the readiest means of ensurmg it My point is that at present the railway 
revenue is one of the largest sources of income to the Government, but Government devote it 
to all sorts of other expenditure I should like to see railway leveuue and expenditure kept 
apait 

Q From 1851 to 1900 the railways m India worked at a loss, and it is only since 1900 
that they have begun to yield some profit ?— A As regards railway finance I should hke to 
have very much dealer evidence than I have myself been able to obtain on the subject of the 
amount of money that has been put aside for sinking funds and repayment of capital out of 


revenue 

Q With reference to the salt tax, you say “ Has it ever occurred to Government to ask 
the millions of peasants whethei they would prefer to have the salt tax reduced or that their 
gram should be promptly lemoved and cash paid for it ” Have you given -sufficient time to 
the salt question as affecting the health of the people ?-A In the ahsenceof any better 
evidence to the contrary we may take it as a conclusive proof that the salt tax was to their 
benefit, m view of the great increase in the consumption of salt? I was lookmg at the emitter 
more from the ttomt of view of the enormous amount of gram that has year after year iam 
at mofussil stations waiting to be taken to distant places Recently whilst tmveHin f 
Bombayi; am quite certain that 50 per cent of the stations were absolutely 
enoimous quantities o£ corn waitmg to be transported It was rotting m ® “ J' ^ ^ 

stalled growing in the bags What I want to know is whether these people would not much 
prefer to have their bags despatched rather than get a small reduction m the sa 

2 2 
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Q Do not foi a moment imagine that I am against a greater expansion in the way of 
providmg the wagons uecessaiy for tiauspoit, and I hope that that expansion is coming But 
do not advocate it at the expense of the silt of the pooi people ’ — A You. and I aie both at 
one on that point that the ryot should be benefited lu the best possible way 

ADDITIONAt WEiaEEN EVIDENCE 
{Stthmitted aftet oral eaaminaiio?i.) 

X — Geaei al 

Coal distillation Eow tempeiatuie coal distillation piovides foi IndiUj I believe, an industry the develop- 

ment of which has possibilities of a far-ieaching charactei aud immense value to the country, 
and would re-pay the closest and most methodical examination and assistance by Govern- 
ment 

We have many seams of low-grade coal piactically all of them containing valuable 
volatile products and, as the process of low 1 empeiature distillation is being rapidly perfected, 
the suggestion is now advanced fai enough for a deliberate effort being made to tackle the 
question here in India A cheap smokeless fuel to take the place ok wood and dung fuel 
needs no recapitulation, the demand is enormous for the fuel, similarly for the bye-products 
Although there might be some difficulty in using the surplus gas economically, we may yet 
see coal distillation plants in close proximity to large manutaoturing centres which, instead 
of sending 80 per cent of the value of the fuel up their chimneys, will fiist turn the coal into 
smokeless fuel and hye-products using the gas for driving their plant eitbei by means of gas- 
engines or gas-fiied boilers I know I shall be accused by some people of presenting 
fantastic suggestions, but as the Commission have asked foi suggestions I am confident in 
my own mind that this one is well worthy of instant examination by Government and the 
expenditure of money in proving it 

■Wastfl o£ coal. Urgent measures are required for dealing With the terrible waste of fuel which takes 

place on the Indian coalfields India will eie long be proved lacking abundant fuel, at any 
rate, the main supplies^ are bound to be of an inferior quality, and yet it is astonishing bow 
little regard ^ Government and the Clines Department seem to have for this subject The 
position can be most easily gauged by a visit to the Jhema coalfields where seams of coal 
fiom 10 to 30 ft in thickness overlie each other with but shoit gaps of intervening strata 
Large aieas of these seams aie standing on pilhis moie or less adequate, and as we are rapidly 
approaching the exhaustion of the coal-beainig area the value to the country of the pillai 
coal in the existing mines is inestimable At present attempts are made to obtain this coal by 
extraction in the ordinary way and to a certain extent we are assisted by the magnificent 
sandstone roofs which overlie a large number of the seams, but in spite of all this probably 
an average of 40 pei cent of the pillar coal is lost whenever the piesent method of working 
is followed The provision of hydraulic stowage is an item of immediate and vital importance 
and Government should, I consider, be pressed to listen to the views of the practical men on 
the subject There are mauj other systems and causes of waste at piesent practised due to 
antiquated methods, foi mstance 10 to 13 per cent of the total coal raised has to be expended 
on pumping and on raising the output to the surface By means of the electric scheme which 
we are at present engaged upon, wherein the waste gases iiom 40 bye pioduct coke ovens will 
generate steam in tubular boilers actuating turbines of'2 000 K W , we hope to put at least 
250 boileis out of action with a resultant saving of at least quarter of a million tons of fuel 
pei year At piesent much waste is prevalent on collieries due to the miners beiug allowed 
to cajry away for then consumption relatively large qu intities of coal for the puqiose of 
cooking their frugal meals The whole question of waste must be dealt with without delay 
foi, I believe, it will be proved that the best coal in India has already been found in the 
Jherria and Raniganj coalfields It would also be proved, I think, that the bulk of this 
good coal has alieady been extracted, and probpbly as much again has been wasted Einally 
I shall not be suipiised if it IS heieaftei proved that the only genuine ( oking coal in India 
exists in the Jheiiia field and that the teimination of the life of this aiea is already 
within sight Consequently the future of the steel industiy, if it is to be dependent on coke 
foi smelting purposes, does not require further dilation by rne 
Beatiiotod coal This IS a subject which lequiies the immediate attention of Government The existing 

wa^^'and Situation is very unsatisfactory no matter fiom what standpoint it happens to be \iew'ed, 

TOys an ra way unsatisfactory alike to railways, collieiies, Goveinmont and to the community as a whole The 
procedure adopted at present, when it is proposed to construct a railway, is that Government 
acquires the land to all intents and purposes compulsoiilj and passes it onto the railway 
company which constructs the line When the laud is acquired by Government undoi the 
Land Acquisition Act the minerals are expressly excluded, but the railways in then agreements 
relating to the construction of sidings and connecting laihvays to collieries and industiial 
concerns insist that the public company oi private ownei shall withhold all claims to any 
miueials known or unknown uudei any lailw ly or siding, either on his o\/n or other owner’s 
laud, or under anj railway conuected therew'ith The Commission may express suipiise that 
collieiies and industrial concerns should ever ba\e accepted such a one-sided aiiaugeroeiit, but 
this can be leadily explained by leason of the fact that in the eaily divs the question was 
never viewed in a sufficiently serious light, aiid fuitheimoie as these were the only terras upon 
which the raihvays would constiuct a siding the terms had peiforce to be accepted oi no rail- 
way connection would be possible 
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The matter has now come to be Mowed lu a serious light, foi collier) workings aie restricted 
m every direction by railway encroathmeuts As a result of the census taken by the Indian 
Aiming Association it was ascertained that nearl) 200 million tons of coal is locked up under 
railway sidings and railway branch and main lines, and all this coal will graduilK be required 
ere long in Older to mamtain the output from Indian coalhelds * 

Government under the Land Acquisition Act expressly exclude the minerals when acquiring 
land and piomise to pay compensation when the mmeials are required Obviously the presonl; 
situation IS one of uncertainty , it is not the wish of the coal tiadeto ask for compensation until 
all and every endeavour has been made to deal with the situation differently. Goaernmeiit 
recently endeavoured to contract out of then piesent obligation foi providing compensation by 
an amendment to the existing Land Acquisition Act in which it was proposed to hand over 
Government's interest m railway laud to the railway authoiities and company This effort was 
checkmated and the question has lam fallow foi some time It is one ot the most prcssiiio- 
urgency and a deteimmed effoit should be quickly made to deal with ifc The output £iom 
some collieiics is already seriously restricted and this trouble is increasing daily 

I append as a note for the information of the Commission a draft pioposal I submitted to 

Government relating to the appointment of a tabunal which should be able to deal with the 

subject This question is one of seveial otheis which is of vital interest to the coal trade, and 
I trust the Commission befoie it closes its labouis will be able to pay another visit to the coal- 
fields and hear the views of practical men on this and many othei subjects of vital inteiest to 
the country 


<J» a popoml Haihcay Zand Aeqiimtion (Iltnes) Jet Tnhinal 
The Tiibunal might with advantage be limited to one permanent Membei or President 

t/~ _ ' 

^ (1) A Judge of High Couit 

(2) A Barnsteij preferably Euiopean, of any of the Indian High Couits nominated by 
the Chief Justice ot Bengal 

/ (3) An English Banister, having paiticular expeiience of the subject, to be brought 

out fiom home and guaianteed a retainer or miiumum salaiy, to be proiided 
from the fund, foi a peiiod of 3oi 5 years, say £2,000 pei annum, with libeity 
to engage in othei piactice, and a special fee foi eich case, and with a 
'“Eegistiai 01 Secretary and office accommodation 
The Tribunal to consist of the Piesident and two temporary assessois, one to be appointed 
by Government on behalf of the railway interests, the second also by Government on behalf 
ofc the commeicial community The assessois would receive fees during the case and during 
examination of documentary evidence Uponieceipt of a case foi examination submitted by 
both parties foi examination and decision the Tiibunal would be constituted 

The Railway and Mining Companies concerned would submit evidence, legal oi technical, 
or both, in support of tbeir lespective claims, and both sides would beai tbeir own cOats of 
such application and evidence (which would effectually pievent hctitious and frivolous claims 
foi pompensation), for I hold that with Government, the railways, tlie mining community, 
and the public at laige being equally interested in the subject, it is necessary that extiavagant 
claims aie combated and prevented 


It IS probable that both parties will, prior to submission of then respective claims to the 
Tiihnnal, have examined the subject mutually and have definite pioposals prepared foi sub- 
mission The methods of working to be adopted and the duties of the Tiibunal will, I 
anticipate, mainly consist in the adjudication on the fairness of the respective claims and 
examining the accuracy of the extra expenditure w'hich will have to be met by the parties to 
win the coal undei the lailway line concenied, foi it must be home in mind that the colbei'Cs 
will make a profit on the coal w on, whilst the railwayswiU secure thefieight Theeitri 
expenditure involved must only become ihargeable against tbeiund, and the expenditure will 
also be spi ead ov er the period, shoi t oi long, duiing w hich the work ini oh ed has to be carried 
out, the Tiibunal to have powei to call in accountancy or auditori il eiidence on the respec- 


Government should also closely examine suggestions in advance, and, inespective of the 
Tribunal, limit this expenditure As by diaulic stowage will, in my opinion, affoid one of 
the leadiest and cheapest methods foi preventing undue surface damage, the provision o 
valueless surface mateiial, <u nvei sand, should be made as cheap as possible fhere are, 
foi instance, nullions of tons of sand in the beds of ineis within a few miles across countiy of 
nearly eveiy coll.eiy, and this sand should be acquiied by Goveiiimeut as foi a public purpose, 
and placed at the disposal of the lailways and mining concei ns at a minimum cost Such 
material would be costly if transported by the railways It would increase short distance 
tiafhc and use up wagons required foi other general publio puiposes, 'u a co-opeia n e sy s m 
of leiial ropeways could be provided, at any rate in Jernah held, wbeie the aifficulh s and 
expenditure will be greatest The ropewavs should have power o require a Vp? 

on the same terms as electuo line wires and staiidaids, and by woi mg , , material 

central points served by subsidiary lines, W of colheiies could be proiid^^^^ 

The question of sniface damage now affects colheiy inteies s si y eMst- 

and this method of working (* e , stowage) must speadily become general if half of the exist 
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in" coal m Jernah is to be won Hydiauhc stowage might therefoie be a means to an end, 
providing for the railways at the same time as the collieries' general reiiuirements, and the 
cost of maintaining the railways wouM by this means be reduced to a minimum 

The amount of mpney recjuired will, in my opinion, if the public interests are carefully 
safeguarded, be found to be surprisingly small, and a cess of one or two annas per ton on the 
present output, at the outside, fixed for a period of 3 or 5 years, would provide a fund which 
could be diawn upon giadually and which could be reduced or incieased as the demands upon 
it became known at the end of each period 

The fund should be handled conservatively and placed on deposit with the Bank of 
Bengal, as the inteiest thereon would soon probably pay the President's retaining fee and 
that of the Registiar or Secretary 

The fund's accounts should be under the supervision of the Accountant Geneial's Depart- 
ment for audit purposes, or of a firm of Chartered Accountants, the latter probably would 
cost less and meet all requirements 

The railways should, to my mind, collect the cess by additions to their freight bills, and 
if they can prove the cost to them of so doing, they should be reimbursed out of the fund by 
means of an annual sum to be agreed upon aftei examination These suggestions have been 
put forward hastily and no doubt aie easily capable of being supplemented and improved 
upon , they are personal and I do not promise that they would meet the views either of the 
railways or of all my fellow members of the mining community 


Note on techmeal aid to the timber industry. 

“The existing knowledge of the available /oresif resources of the country can be supple- 
mented " by the practical co-operation of business men 

The manager of a timber business, for example, would probably have local knowledge] and 
acquire infoimation from souices not available to Government Forest officers The latter 
only seive in a district for a term and are apt to look at things from an official aspect with 
forest conservation as the principal object in view The business man, timber company or 
sleeper merchant, peimanently located in the district would always bo on the alert in i egard 
to the commercial possibilities of the forest in his area Wheie a forest officer is unable to 
inspect or determine the value of the production from some particular unexploited area in his 
division, substantial inducements should be given to business men to investigate such proposi- 
tions In some particular forest areas there may be over a hundied different varieties of 
timber and the loyalties charged by Government vary from, say, 1 to 4 annas a cubic foot, 
though it IS well known for wholesale purposes the timber merchant has to classify them under 
one head as “ mixed hard woods" or “mixed soft woods " — or “jungh woods" regardless of 
the forest classification and valuation In the present state of forest exploitation an all- 
round flat rate should be charged instead of different rates for different timbers It is the 
extra price reooveiable on the better (and always raier) quality timber which helps to cover 
expenses of extracting the cheaper (and commoner} qualities The piesent system of auction- 
ing standing trees does not tend to encourage private survey oi exploitation It may be 
siutable in certain districts — but its application all over India without regaid to special condi- 
tions IS a mistake The man whose bid is accepted one year may be beaten by a few lupees 
the iollowing year Th s does not encourage him to sink money in tiansport and other 
oiganisation foi woiking a forest as he would do, if he was certain of continuity of his tenure 
Government forests in places which are “ out of the way " and yet within reasonable reach of 
railways oi navigable streams (» e navigable for lumber) might be found worth the attention 
of capitalists if an invitation was issued to piospect and investigate their commercial possi- 
bilities Fiospecting licenses could he issued on teims similar to licenses issued to yrosyectors 
for minerals — convei table into long leases 

It IS suggested that commercial surveys by commercial prospectors would be moie useful 
both as a means of supplying revenue to Government and ensuring proper exploitation In the 
case of minerals. Government leaves the investigation and exploitation of the economic and 
commercial side to the private prospector Why should not the same principle be applied to 
the exploitation of forests A commeicial survey by some expert official, such as the Forest 
Economist, should be made of all forests in India, and a uniform royalty fixed by him in each 
province or district 

Commercial piospectors would then know how they stood At present a 4-anna royalty 
on a timber like ‘ toon ' might work out at a far lower cost to the buyer than a 1-anna loyalty 
on a timber like ' simal ' (Bombax-tree cotton) A toon tiee might be felled absolutely on 
the banks of a river while a simal tree might be standing 3 miles away necessitating tedious 
manual or elephant dragging — at a cost which would actually make the toon cheaper “ to 
extract " A commercial survey with due consideration for local conditions, such as extraction, 
distance from markets, should be able to nx an equitable all-round rate and prospectors could 
then determine for themselves whothei or not a working lease was worth taking up Even if 
a flat rate for all India was fixed, prices would very soon adjust themselves” It should be 
borne in mind that the timbers m less demand might have been sold at a minimum profit or 
in some cases even at a loss — the profits on the better class woods being lehed upon to make 
the whole a w'Oikable commercial proposition 
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Trade nainee applied to timbers are often misnomejs In itie case of tmportid iimtcr 
some system might be mtioduced whereby importora should be made to give an official cerli- 
ficate before admission into the country, stating what the trade name is m country of ongm 
and what is its botanic name and classidcation It is, quite possible timbers indigenous to 
India are also being imported to Indian markets under a fancy trade name A Goiernmenfc 
expert should be deputed to investigate and classify ail the various timbers imported into 
India For example, there might be no need for a railway to import a timber known to them 
by one name, if the same timbei, unknown to them, is obtainable m India 

See my remarks about the co oidmation of Forest Department m my written evidence 
rep/y 1/ 35 The Foiesfc Department should send consignments of timbei for sale through 
timber meichants m the bigger Indian maikets Indian business homes might also undertake 
the sale of consignments on Government account m foreign markets, Dondon and America 


Indenture of aj)2ne)d%ceshp for lads e.nploj/ed viBtid and Company’s coUtenes and other 

warls 


Thislndentme made this 
Between 


date of 


191 


of 

(hareinaftei called the " Guardian ”) of the fiist part 

of 

son of (hereinafter called ‘^^the Apprentice 

of the second paii and Messrs Bird and Company of Chartered Bank Buildings, Calcutta, 
_ Merchants and Agents (hereinafter called “ the Firm ”) of the thud pait Whereas the Firni 
are the Managing Agents of the Companies set out in the Schedule hereto and the Apprentice 
has apphed to the Burn to be admitted as an Appientice and to serve the Firm at such of tho 
Collieries, Engmeeung Works, Woiks Pacfoues, etc, of the Companies set out m the said 
Schedule hereto or any other Companies of which the firm are Managing Agents as the Firm 
may think proper and wheieas the Firm has agreed to take the Appientice into articles of 
appienticeship for a penod of 4i years subject to his producing evidence of the necessary quali* 
fication hereinafter mentioned that is to say — 

That the Apprentice is a European or Anglo-Indian 

That the Apprentice has passed a School examination equivalent to the VI Standard and 
produces a Certificate of good character from the School at which he has been educated. 

That the Appientice is not undei 17 years nor more- than 19 years of age 

That the Appientice shall submit his Baptismal or Birth Eegistration Certificate 


That the Apprentice shall submit a Certificate of general respectahihfy and good character 
Bom the clergyman of the Palish in which the said Apprentice resides oi a Certificate from 
some other respectable person nob being a relative of the Appientice 

That the Apprentice shall produce a Medical Ceitificate as to his generJ health 

I Now this Indenture witnesseth that in consideration of the service of the Apprentice 
to he done or peifoimed to or for the Firm and of the covenants and agreements heromafter 
to be entered into by the Guaidian and the Apprentice, they the Firm at the request of the 
Guardian and with the consent of the Apprentice testified by his executing these presents do 
hereby covenant and agree with the Guardian and also With the Appientice in the manner 
following that is to say — 

1 That they the Firm will take and receive the said 

as an Apprentice from the date of these presents for a term of 4f years and 
also Will during the said term to the best of their power knowledge and ability instruct the 
Appientice in the tiade oi business of at 

any of the Collieiies, Engmeeung Works, Works Factoiies, etc, of the Companies set out in 
the said Schedule hereto or any othei Companies of which the Firm are Managing Agents and 
in all things incident or relating theieto m such manner as they the Finn or any of the said 
Companies do now ci shall hereafter during the said term use oi practise the same subject never- 
theless to the fact that the fiist six months of the said term of four years shall he considered 
as a probationary peuod during which either the Firm or the Appientice may at their or his 
option cancel this agreement during such period of six months by giving to the other of them 
one week^s notice in writing and that the Appientice shall tender such notice of resignation 
through the medianTof the Gnaidian. 

a That the Firm will during the said terra find and provide the Apprentice with good 
aud sufficient board and lodging in one or othei of the Firm’s hoarding houses set apart for 
that purpose or in snob other place as the Firm may think pioper 

8 That in the event of the Apprentice being successful in passing the Government 
Hindustani examinations the Fnm will pay him an honorarium of Es 100 upon his securing a 
Certificate of his having passed in the lower standard and Es 300 upon ms securiiig a Certi- 
ficate of his having passed in the higher standard such sums to be placed to tbe credit of the 
Apprentice in the saving deposit account to be opened by the Firm 
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4 That dming the peiiod of his apprenticeship the Firm will pay to the Apprentice 
subject to the conditions heieinaftoi mentioned the following rates of wages — 

During the fiistyeai Rs 30pei mensem 
Buiing the second year Rs 40 per mensem. 

During the third year Rs 50 poi mensem 
During the fouith year Rs 70 pei mensem 

And also will provide medical attendance and vs ill also pay the iieoessaiy fees in connec- 
tion with the Government Tetlihical Glasses heieinafter mentioned piovided always that the 
payment of wages heieinbefoie lefeiied to will be subject to the /ipprontice’s success oi failure 
in passing such examinations as are leferied to 111 Clauses (e) and ie) heieinafter mentioned 
and also subject to a satisfactory recommendation fiomthe Mana£ei undei whom he has served 
Continued failuie to pass the sud examination aftci three successive attempts will be considered 
by the Piim as suflicient grounds foi cancelling this agieement should the Pirm considei 
that the Apprentice show's no piospect of fulfilling the lequuemeuts of the Pirm 

II And this Indenture fuithei witnesseth that in consideration of the covenants and 
agieements heieinbefore contained on the part of the Pirm the Guaidian doth heieby place 
and bind the Apprentice and the Appientice with the consent of the Guardian doth hereby 
place and bind himself with the Pirm duiiug the teim aforesaid , duiiug which time the 
Appientice shall faithfully, honestly and diligently serve the Pirm and obey and peifoim all 
then law'ful and reasonable commands and requirements and shall not do any damage or 
injury to the Piim or knowingly suffer the same to be done without acquainting them 
therewith and he shall in all things conduct and acquaint himself as an honest and faithful 
Apprentice ought to do and for the consideration aforesaid the Guardian and the 
Apprentice do heicby further covenant and agree with the Piim in manner followrng that 
IS to say — 

(0) That the Apprentice shall faithfully, honestly and diligently serve the Pirm as 

then Appientice during the term aforesaid and also that the Guaidian, his 
executois or adrainistiatois will at his oi their own expense find and jirovido the 
said Apprentice with good and suflScient clothing aud all other necessaries 
duiing the said term 

(1) That if and w’heu the Appientice shall reside in one of the Boarding Houses 

hereinbefore referred to he shall conform to the rules and regulations flamed 
by the Pirm for the conduct of the said house and keep such prescribed hours 
as may be deteimined necessary from time to time and obey the instructions 
and orders of the matron oi superintendent m charge, the Pirm being at liberty 
to alter such lules aud legul itions from time to time as they may think fit and 
piopei 

(c) That the Apprentice shall attend the Government Technical Classes provided in 
the Distiict lu which he may reside the Piim allowing the Appientice such time 
as maj be uecessaij for the pmpose of attending such technical classes and the 
Appientice will be bound to take instiuctiou in such subject or subjects as 
may be decided by the Fiinr in conjunction w ith the adv ice of the Government 
Tethnical Instructors as are considered desirable and necessary for the attain- 
ment of his education and he will be bound to sit for such examinations as may 
be held by the Instiuotois from time to time, 

{d) That the Apprentice will be bound to attend legulai rehgious worship as may be 
provided for by the local religious bodies of which he is i member at the place 
and time as diiected by the Film 

{e} 1 bat the Apprentice will be required to pass the Government examinations at 
least in lower (colloquial) Hiuduslani or Bengalee before the expiry of the 
thud } eai of apprenticeship 

(/) That the Apprentice will not divulge to any person whomsoever and will use his 
best endeavours to prevent the publication or disclosure of auy trade secret oi 
manufacturing process or any information concerning the business or finances 
of the Firm or any of the Companies set out in the said Schedule hereto or any 
of then dealings, tiansactioiis or affans which may come to his knowledge 
during or in the course of his apprenticeship or employment and will not 
during such apprenticeship or employment be concerned or interested directly 
01 indirectly nor be personally employed or engaged in any capacity w hatever 
in or in connection with any business whatever other than the business of the 
Piim 01 the Companies set out in the sard Schedule hereto 

(^) That the Guardian and the Apprentice shall both be aeswerable and shall make 
goud all loss and damage which the Firm or any of the Compames set out in 
the said Schedule hereto may suffer owing to the wilful neglect or default of 
the Apprentice 

III And ill consideration of the premises it is further hereby agreed by aud between 
the paihes hereto as follows — 

(i) That during the said term of appienticeship the Prim will deduct fiom the wages 
of the Apprentice hereinbefore referred to a sum of Rs 5 per mensem and such 
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sum will be ciedited in the Apprentice's name m a Security Deposit Fund to 
be opened in the boohs of the bum at then Calcutta Office The said sum of 
Rs 5 per mensem and all bonoiariums and olbei sums which stand to the 
credit of the Apprentice in the Security Deposit Fund will hear inteiest at the 
rate of 5 pei cent per annum and will be made o\ er to the Apprentice on his 
completing the full term of his apprentlce^h^p and it is expected that the 
Apprentice will utilise this money for the pin pose of obtaining English train- 
ing 01 in the alternative Sibpui Engineeiing College training 

(а) That should the Apprentice die duiing the term of bis appienticeship the amount 

of the security deposit standing to his credit at the date of his death together 
- with accrued interest theieon shall he paid to his executors cr admmistratora 

(3) That in the event of the Apprentice resigning his appointment before the termina- 

tion of the said 4 years' apprenticeship or leaving his woik without peimission 
or in the event of his being dismissed for misconduct, irregular attendance or 
absenting himself without leave or Medical Certificate or becoming unsuitable 
fm the work the whole of the securitv so deposited as afoiesaid shall bejiable to 
be forfeited at the discretion of the Firm ' 

(4) That the Firm shall not lequire the Apprentice to attend to the business or affairs 

of the Film for alongei period than nine hours in each day prouded always 
that in the event of piessuie of work or unforeseen circumstancea the Film shall 
he entitled to call upon the Apprentice to woik foi gieater number of homs than 
above referred to and also to call upon him to work on Sundays or other holi- 
days without any extra icmuneiation 

(5) The Apprentice shall he entitled to piivilege leave to the extent of 15 davs in the 

ye ir on full pay and heshall'also be entitled to 15 days' have on half pay in 
case of sichuess or production of the Company's medical officer’s certificate and 
in reikonmg the period at which the increments fajl due the fiirm will take into 
con^deration any time lost by the Apprentice on account 'of siclness and he will 
he hound to make up such time before any increments will be granted to him 
and at the end of this agieement will make good such lost tune as heieinaftei 
provided in Clause (7) 

(б) That lu the event of the Apprentice completing to the satisfaction of the Firm the 

full period of 4 veais' appienticeship he shall if lequired by the Finn to do so 
work foi the Fum in anv capacity as instructed by the Firm on such lemunera- 
fion as the Fiim shall think fit subject to a minimum of Rs I'JO and 
maximum of Rs 175 pei mouth according fo his qualifi^cations and in the event of 
the Apprentice after the said 4 years' apprenlueship refusing to cury out the 
aforesaid instiuctions of the Fnm when requested to do so Ihe secuiity deposit 
hereinbefore refened to only shall be repaid to the Apnientice exclusive of any 
^ interest that may have acciued thereon and the Appientice shall not be entitled 
to a Ceitificate from the Firm 

(7) That in the event of the Apprentice neglecting or lefusing to obey the oiders of 
his superior officeis or of the Fum or being guilty of any misconduct oi 
insobriety and he convicted of any offence oi committing a breach ot any of the 
agieements heiein contained oi on his maiiying dining the continuance of the 
apprenticeship the Firm sha’l be at liberty to cancel this agreement without 
notice in which case all security deposit together with interest will he forfeited 
to the Firm And in case the Apprentice shall through his o\\ n act or 
negligence contact anv disease or illness which will lendei him medically unfit 
in the opinion of the Firm to perfoim his duties the Fum shall be at libertv to 
send him back to leside with his parents oi with the Guardian oi with such 
other person oi persons or institutions as may he willing to receive him until 
such tiiiio'^s in the opinion of the Fum be shall be fit to letuin to his duties 
and his absence during this period 'hall not be lecLoned as any pait of the 
teim under the apprenticeship heiem and the Apprentice shall he bound to 
make good such lost time bv continuing to seive the Fnm for a fuither period 
equivalent to the said absence under the aforesaid cucnmstances 

The schedule, above leferied to — 

Bufrakur Coal Company. 

J umoni Coal Company 
Nowaghur Coal Company 
Bbaskajuri Coal Company 
Budroochuck Coal Company 
Jamgram Coal Company 
Lutchipore Coal Company 
Reliance Coal Company 
Saltore Coal Company. 

Teetulmuri Collienes, Linuted, 2 n 
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Kumardhubi Eugiuoenng 'Worie, Limited 
Kamardbiibi Pircclay md Silica WoiXs, Limited 
Loyabad Coke JIarmfactunng Company, Limited, 

Sijua Jberna Efectuo Supplv Compauj, Limitod 
In witness whereof the s ud parties hereto h ivo heieunto set then bauds lud soals the daj 
and Tear just befoio written 


Signed, sealed and dchiered hy the above' 
named 


and 
presence of 


m'’tho 



Signed, sealed and delivetod bj the above 
named Bird & Co in the presence of 


I 



BIRD AND CO 'S COLLTEIIIFS AND -WOllKSHOPS 
AvvnKSTiCEs' Home. 

Jfitli 1 

1. Apprentices whoso parents or other relatives do not reside m the ncighbonrhood of 
their work must reside in the “ Apprentices’ Dome ”, provided there are vawancics 

2 No appi entice will bo allowed to leave the hoiiso and luo elsewhere, without the 
permission of the firm 

3 Any appientice who misbehaves himself or makes himself i nuisanco to others, on 
being reported, will bo liable to bo dismissed 

4 The Dome 13 fully provided with furniture, croikerv, linen, etc, and is under the 
charge of a Matron, directed In the Managci m chugc 

6 The senior apprentice v\ ill bo appointed is monitor, and ho will see tbit tpprcutices 
behave themselves when in the Home and that ail lights aic jiut out at 21-30 hour’, 

G A book, will bo kept fortlie jiurpoi-e md the roll will bo called daih" at 21 hours bv 
the Matron and no apprentwo must be absent witliout the written authority of the Manager 

7 Ap|irenlices residing in the Home must ittend «omo place of woiship, unle’,s they arc 
unable to do so by reasons of illness or other unavoid ible tau’-t as directed bj the Mamiger, 
and the Jlitroii will retoul such attendance m the d iily register 

8 No dogs are illowed in the Home, noi aro apprcutiocs illowed to keep pets or animals 
of any sort vvitbout the pemnsbion of the Mation 

9 No appientice will bo allowed to bo absent foi the night without obt lining previous 
permission from the Manager 

10 Servants attached to tlio Homo must not be sent out on pujato eiraniK without the 
permission of the JI ihon, nor must they be ibiised or il!-tro,ited A breach of this ru’e will 
be recorded against the culprit, and, if rejientea, will bo met by severe punishment If an 
appientice has cause to compl nn of any of the servants, he must report the inattei to the 
Mation of the Home at the time, hut on no account is he to take tho law into his own bauds 

11 No spiiituous liquor will bo allowed to bo brought into the Home by anj one 

12 In tho event of any dvinane done to ciockery, furniture, etc, belonging to tho 
" Apprentices’ Homo-” through carelessness on the part of any apprentice, the cost thereof 
will be paid immediately by tho apprentice, and in default, tho samo will be recovired from 
any sum due to tho apprentice iii his Deposit Account 

13 Meals will be served as follows — 

C/ioia Has} i — ^Biead, buttei and tea at G-lo 
Breakfast — ^Meat, cuiry and nee and bread at 12 noon 
Biiw) — Meat, vegetables, bread and pudding at 17-10 

14 Any apprentice absent at these hours for meals will have to go without, unless ho 
is unavoidably absent, in w hich case he will advise the Matron 

15. On Dhobic-day the monitor must assist the iMation lU checking the clothes going to 
and coming from the wash 
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When clothing is lent to anothei apprentice and is dirty, it should be put into the bag 
of the appientice who owns the ailicle of clothing / 

Apprentices are not allowed to give oi receive auj artio’es diiect flora the Dhobie This 
must be done through the Matron 

2Ianagtng Agents 

The 1916 


I have read the above rules and agree to abide by them as part of rav signed Agreement 
' Signature of Apprentice 


—Station 

m j 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 


"Witness No 186 

jMe W Maxweli, Kainru^ Govenimeut Farm, Nalhaii Station 
The oral evidence of this witness is confidentul He did not submit wiitten evidence 


Mr W Maxwell 




Witness No 187 


(1) Hon’blE Mu J Donaiu, ICS, Secretarg to the Government of Bengal, Financial (l) Son Mi J 

and Accounts Department Donald 

(2) Mn J A L Sw \n, I C S , Secretary, Hoard of Revenue, Bengal (2) Mi J A D 

(3) Mr a R Murray, Hember, Provincial Industries Committee, Bengal 

(4) "Mr G ,II W Davies, ICS, ojfcer on special duty. Industries, Bengal 

They were examined orally in a conference the proceedings of which ai e confidential 


(3) A B Mu> rag 

(1) Ml G s: W 

Davies 


Witness No 188 


Major A T G age, IMS, Director, Botanical Sun eg of India 
Wriiten Evidence 


Mtijoi A T Gage 


The scientific staff of the Botanical Survey of India consists of a Directoi, an Economic Botau cal bunej 
Botanist and two Indian assistants The same othcer n ho, under the Goieiiiment of India, of in i a 
IS Director of the Botanical Surrey and is in admiiiishatiAe charge of the Industual Section 
of the Indian Museum is, under the Government of Bengal, also Supeiintendent of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Calcutta, of the other Gardens lu Calcutta, of the Llovd Botanic Garden, 

Darieeling and of Cinchona Cultivation and Quinine 3Ianufactuie in Bengal His multitaiious 

adraimstiative duties m connection with those posts afford him few oi no oppoitunities toi 
lesearch woilc either apait from or in common uith the Economic Botanists ot other depart- 

™^°^The two Indian assistants aie fully occupied in classifying and identifying the vast 
collections of herbarium specimens that bar e accumulated during the last tbuty years and that 
are constantly being added to Although incidentally those systematic assistants may he able 

within limits, to aid in the elucidation of the systematic side of any economic enquiiy, it is 

TssentiSr the primary puipose of the Botanical Survey that then woik should be determined 
by purely systematic and not economic considerations 

The Economic Botanist is in executne charge of the Industrial Section ^ 

museum His mam work at present is and, for some time to come, must be concerned w t 
the improvement of the public gallery of that section, although, for the time being at leM , 
u3ry to Smirk, lononfic mitigations take up part ot the E~ic 
liexpeiimental cultivation on a practicable scale is nob 

limited to the systematic or literary aspects of an enqmry instance in theidenti- 

on this account and often aie of ones or in the identiflca 

fication of spuiious seeds wholly or partially substituted for oCnum , 

tion of the souico of a dye, or a gum, or a tanning agent, or such like ^ , Survey 

The question as to what can be done to conelate X poorest and Agricultuial 

Department with those of the various Economic Botanists m the Eorcsb and Ag ^ ^ 
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Pepartments therefore leduces itself to an examinatiou of the lehtion of pait of the norL 
of the Botanical Suivey Economic Botanist to that of the botanists of other departments 
Station- o-eneially, theie aliva}S has been correlation — mostly unofficial but none the worse 
of tha^betueen the botanists of the Forest and Agiieultural Departments and the Botanical 
Survey The Forest Botanist has made coiisideiable contiibutions to the collections of the 
Botanical Survey The contiibutions fiom the Economic Botanists of the various agricultural 
departments have naturally been latbei less as then oppoitmnties foi collecting have been 
fewer On the other hand the staff ind the collections of specimens, books and drawings 
of the Botanical Survey have always been fiee for consultation by the Foiest and Agricultural 
Botanists and have frequently been consulted by them 

"When a Forest or Economic Botanist undertakes an investigation it is usually with a 
direct piactical aim in view, such as the discovery of the cause or causes and prevention of the 
deteiioiation of a forest ciop, such as sal, oi the impiovement in the yield of some agiieultural 
crop such as wheat, cotton, sugai, indigo, etc The enquny is usually one mainly of scientific 
experiment involving cultivation and field as well as laboiatory observations On that side 
of an enquiry the Economic Botanist of the Botanical Suivey could give little or no aid nor is 
his aid required In the course of such investigations, how eiei, questions of species distinc- 
tions, nomenclature, and such like may arise The iinestigator may be q^uite competent to 
deal with such questions but may not be able to afford the time to study them, or may lack 
the specimens and hteiatuie necessary to thresh them out, or the investigator may distrust 
his competence to deal with that side of his enquiry In eilhei contingency the Economic 
Botanist of the Botanical Survey could render aid as he would be liLely to have all or most of the 
specimens and literature lequired at band As an instance of iibat is meant I may stale that 
when ill Maxwell Lefroy came out to India lec-eutly m connection with serioultural work he 
appealed to me foi aid in identifying the various species of plants used as food by the silk 
worms I iiistiucted the Economic Botanist of the Botanical Survey to disi-uss at the meeting 
of the Board of Agriculture— then about due— with Mi Lefioy diiect the difficulties of the 
latter and to endeavour to clear them ^ 

I presume it is not expected, and I would not considei it advisable from eithei the 
scientific or the official standpoint, that the botanists of otbei Departments should neressanly 
shue every investigation with the Economic Botanist of the Botanical Surrey It should 
suffice foi them to know — as most if not all of them already do know — that any aid that the 
Botanical Suivev Depaitment may be able to afford them is at then disposal at any time 

If more official semblance in co opeiation is considered necessary it should not bo difficult 
to evoke it The Economic Botanist to the Botanical Suiiey is a member of the Boaid of 
Agricultuie, of which the vaiious other Economic Botanists aie also members or at least 
could attend the meetings thereof During the period thai the Bond of Agiiculture holds 
its meetings it should be feasible for ibe vaiious liconomic Botanists to discuss their various 
progiammes and problems and to arrange foi the best disposition of the leseaich work in 
connexion therewith The Forest Botanist is, I beliere, not a member of the Board of 
Agiiculture but that should not preclude him from discussing with the Dconomio Botanists 
problems that may affect both his and their woik in common ' 

As regards the question as to whether fuither work like that done in the Cinchona 
Plantations can be oiganised for othei drug yielding plants I am of opinion that it could 
A ceitain amount of such woik is already in progress Emetine, one of the alkaloids con- 
tained in Psychotna Ipecacuanha, a snriall plant belonging to the same family of plants that 
yields quinine, is practically a specific for amoebic dysentery As this disease is common in 
the tropics and Bub-tropics the clesiiability of ensuring a supply of the curative drug requires 
no advocating The plant was introduced into India ■some foity years ago and has been 
in existence on the Government Cinchona Plantation, Mungpoo, in the Darjeeling District, 
ever sn ce » It is only, however, within lecent i ears that sustained efforts have been made to 
cultivate the plant with a view to the ultimate extraction of the alkaloid oil a commercial scale 
Thanks to the unremitting care taken by Mi P T Russell, the Managei of Mungpoo Planta- 
tion, there are now about 100,000 plants m existence on that plantation -and ; laige annual 
additions to the stock are as-uied so that lu a few yeais time it should bo possible to manu- 
factuie emetine in the quinine factoiy on a commercial scale Othei drug yielding plants 
that have recently been expeiimentallv and successfully cultivated either on the Cinchona 
Plantation oi in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, are S.yoscyamus niger and Digilah^, 
Meiely fiom the cultivation point of view a considerable membei of drug yielding plants could 
be grown m some or othei of the vauous regions of India, such as Chenopadtum antliel- 
minltcum (fii\ used m Hookwoim disease), Taraktogenos Kurzii used in treatment of 
Lejiiiisv), Strychnos Nux-vomica (yields Stiyohnine), Caium copheum (yields Thymol), Cassta 
acutifoha or (7 aiigitsltfolta (yields Senna), etc Given the necessary staff and equipment it 
should be quite feasible to undertake the systematic cultivation of any oi all of these- species 
and the improvement, where desirable, of the quantity oi quality of the yield 

Okal Evidexce, ISth January 1917 

Mi C £ Low — Q IIow is the piogramme of the Economic Botanist laid out in your 
department ^ — A Well, it is practically made out by him and myself in consultation together 
Of course the programme is usually made up so as to avoid conflicting with the. programmes of 
the various Economic Botanists Their work we know more or less , (ve know what they 
are going to take up 
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Q U hat pimciples iro followed lu laying- it out, what subjects do v on ask him to take 
up ? — I The subjects prictieally speaking are those which are not taken upibv any of the other 
departments That reduces it to a rather small numher of subjects Tuere aic \en lew w'hich 
they do nob take up, but the chief will be medicinal plants These so far have not been taken 
up to any great extent bv any other department although I noticed m the last piogramrae of 
the Forest Depaitment that the chemist was luyestigating such things as Strjchniiie and 
Brucine, etc 

Q Does the liconomic Botanist take up this question of gathering plants from the 
chemical point of view, or from the point of view of improung the yield’— 1 Neithei of 
these in fact, he scaicely has the time or the equipment to deal [with yidds ot drug- In 
order to do that it means that you must Lave a considerable amount of land at join disposal 
for experimental cultivation He has none of those opportunities His work is inaiuh — as 
indicated m my note— on the systematic and literary side 

Piesident — Q No experimental work at all ? — A Practically no “ experimental work 
There is no land available 


Al) G JS Low — Q He sees to plants that are likely to glow? — J Yes, to a very 
limited extent We could set aside small plots of land down at the Botanical Haiaens at 
Sibpui, quite enough to judge whether they could be grown with fan ease in the climate of 
Bengal 

President — Q I suppose he is a soit of Economic Intelligence Officer ? — A Yes Hois 
that primal ily 

Q Then if you attend to any one of your six big duties have you any tune left for 
research work ? — A I have practic illy no time at all 

Q And whatever activities you can spare must be concentiated on this part of 
India ? — A Yes 

Q So that, from trie point of view of your department, you cannot do much more than 
take an inMligent interest in other parts of India’ — A That is about the limitation 

Q And from the point of view of pnie botauy, would theie not be enough woik of a 
valuable kind for a staff very much larger than you have got ? — A There would 

Q You have gob a small nurabei of botanists including youiself scatteied about in other 
departments in India ? — A Yes, taking all the other departments m India, we ceitainly haxc 
Within the Botanical Survey we have only two other men exclusive ot myself We have 
praotually no time for active research work 

Q Does it not strike you as undesirable that they should be scattered about ? — I 
It would certainly tend to gieatei economy of effort if there weie some central co oidinatiug 
organization 

Q There aie two ways of dealing with any scientific subject that you want to turn to 
economic account One is classification fiom the point of view of the subject itself having 
sub-divisions devoted to then economic aspects, the othei is founing a senes of depaitraeuts, 
to which the subject applies, and pioviding youi establishment within that depaitmeiit, lor 
instance, in the case of Forests tbej have then Forest Bot mists of sorts, and it sliikes one 
that the other classification is quite worth consideiing, namely, that you should have a big 
Botanical Survey containing all the leasonable varieties of botanists that you can affoid and 
then spaie your ofhcei foi the application of their products to agiicultuie and the forests? — 
A What was pidcfcically that suggestion was submitted to Goveinment a few yeais ago by 
the Boatd of Scientifac Advice 


Q What happened ? — A Goveinment accoided the scheme its sympathy but it has 
remained at that 

Q They did not send it to the Royal Society ’ — A No, not to the best of my 
recollection 


Q You ate still of opinion that it would be better to organise the botanical services in 
India, on lines not exactly similar but neaily so to that adopted by the Geological 
Survey ? — A Practically so , that is the opinion th it was given several yeais ago by a Sub- 
committee of which, if I lecollect aught, you youiseif weie a member 

<3 We have met a case of this Lind on our travels We found at Pusa two Economic 
Botanists who were doing mainly pathological woik, Di Butlei and his assistant, and the 
assistant was dexoting his energy to foiest questions That is a case in which no harm wa» 
being done, and it did not matter as ho was doing good woik, but it shoxv-» that even a 

botanist under the Agricultuial Depaitment can be used for botanical work undir the ior<»so 

Department There aie therefoie no leasons why a botanist of the Botanical Sunej should 
not devote his eneigies to botanical reseaich, to agricultuie or anything else’ A ^o reason 
whatever He should not be averse to taking up any problem that turned up 


Q In regaid to publication it has been suggested to us that if the whole of the botanical 
output m India weie issued under one department, not necessarily under one publication, 
you could issue the whole of the botanical output of India under one department, and then 
the papers that haie‘ direct application to agiicultuie could be reproduced m whatexer 
agricultuial louruals they may be, and those on foiests tould be repioduce in e 
Department publications Tbeie would be no harm in duplicating a paper - 

be very great baim m not finding a papei when wanted It has been suggested that it wouitt 
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be au ad\antage if the whole of the bolanu.il public ilions ueie gitbeiul luidoi one bead 
That would bo the authoiity foi the whole of India Do jou think there would be au 
aJvmtige m thit ? — 1 I deoidedlj do I eaid something to tint eiiect m the Indim 
Science Congiess held hst year 

Q Youi paper wav published lU the Asiitio Society’s Joiunal ? — A Notiu exlcnso but i 
shoit lesume 

Q You have not ref cried to this question s, ecific illy lu j our note ?' — A I endeavouied 
to coniine myself to the niatteis put befoio mo for opinion 

Q We should be veiy glad if you could give us i note on the subject foi oui own 
published recoid, le, the organization which you consulei to bo dcsiriblej not ouly in natuic 
but aloo in science, for the pioseeution of botanical le^eaicb iii Iiidii witb icteieme to its 
application to economio botany That would help us i great deal, bee tuse I lia\e my own 
ide IS on this subject ? — I Yea 

Q If you had a botanic il paper which be us on agiicultuie, it would bo the duty of 
the AgiieuUiiial Depaitment to republish that papei in its own publication ? — I There 
is one objection , if the Agriciiltoril, oi iiiy otlier department, are going to leprodiico it, it 
amounts to duplicating the whole thing Why not ha\o one distribution list to everyone? 

Mr C E Low — Q You meet a man like Mi Lcike who has been doing some work on 
ciossings of cotton lie does not publish it in the “ Agiicultm il Journ il in India,'" becau o 
the ordinal j people who re id th it public ition would not bo inter sled in it, is it baa no pric- 
tical beaiing on agiiciilturo, dou''t you think fh it v good man i men among the Economic 
Bot mists in the Agriculturil Depaitment, who no doing work of tint soit, which cither does 
not see the light at all or ouly in papers outside Iiidn. which would be collected and published 
and re id in India, if lou had some journal devoted to public itioiis of this ^ort would thit not 
be desirable ? — A I quite igrco with you There is always the coiillu’t between a man's out- 
look and his own department It may be bettci fiom liis own point of view to publish m 
European journals than in in Indian one, 

Q If we can inalve an Indian joninil so repiesentatiio m cbaractei that it would pay a 
man to publish 111 it, beciuso as fai as technical piiblii atioii is concoincd, publishing iii the 
Geological Suivey papei 16 as good as publishing m my^ paper in the world, it gives the 
journal a pun basing value by' esebange ? — I As regards such ipubhntiou as the "Jouinal of 
Indian Agiicultuie," th it Ins vrehtively more restrn ted circulation Thoro iro the Memoirs 
of the vaiious Agricultiiial Departments, which have iciiculvtioiv to a very great extent 
duplicated bv the public itions of the Botanical Suivey Dopirfcmcnt If it is intended to 
publish aud then reprodiu e, y ou hive i double distiibutioii 

PiesuletU — Q If you made a discovery of botanical v duo aud published it m one of the 
publications of the Agricultural Department and somebody else were liter on to make tho 
same discoveiT and publish it 111 a lecognised journal, the other person wou'd have a claim 
to its benefits , but if you hid a publication which was lecognised and you published tint 
discoveiy theie, it would obtain precedence at once 'I’hat, of courao, from a scieiitilio point 
of view, is as important as taking out a patent ind advoitismg it ? — A (No answer) 

Ml G E Low — Q Do you think as a matter of fact th it botanists outsido India aio 
mteiested m the Mcmoiis of the Igricultunl Depaitment? — 1 I should uot think so, except 
sO far as the papeis arc of general bot luical inteicst 

President — <2 also noticed this at Pu'a, that Dr Butler had published practicilly the 

whole of his work in the Geiman tongue and tint oven his specimens weie stored in Berlin 
Do you considei that that was light? — A It is rather dillicult to see what he could do other- 
wise The authoiities on the subject were Geimaii botanists Thera is no one within the 
British Empiiewho was quite capiblc of collaborating with him in the same way 

Q That IS a veiy special case and even if you bad a bot uiical jouiiiil established iiiludia 
you would think twice before you refused him peimissioii to publish elsewhere ? — A That was 
practicilly the only way of getting his paper published at ill, as he was coll iboiating with 
these botanists The Geiman publication is iboiifc the ouh publication of its kiud 

Q If this Botanical Survey was oigamzed on tho scale you consider necessary you would 
be keen in having together in the same department tho economic as wi 11 as tho scientific 
depaitment ? — A I adhere most reitainly to the view ilieuly expiessod to Goveiiimeiit by the 
BoUid of Scientific Advice It should have i staff of it least eight ollicera , eight highci 
tiained men and about as many assistants 

Bon’lle Pandit M M Malaoiya — <3 How long has this Suivey been in existence — the 
Botanical Survey — wbeu was it fiist oiganised? — A As a nominal Botanical Survey, it was 
staited lu 1891 oi tbeieabouts 

Q When do you think it was really organised ’ — A It uevei has been, piopoily speaking 

Q Has the staff that you mention, the scientifio staff, been the same staff from 1891 ?— 
A The staff has practic illy rein lined the same The leal, actuil, woiking staff, w'ben it was 
first staited, consisted of the Supeiiutendent of the Royal Botiuical Gaideus who was given 
the designation of "Diiector of the Botanical Suivey," so that he might bo able to advise 
the Government of India diiect upon botanical questions It made not the slightest 
difference to his woik or his staff, his appointment as Diiector being purely an honorary 


Vide Additional written evidence punted after onl evidence. 
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one Under him as Supenniendenfc was the Curator of the Heibaiium Both he and 
the Curator are officers, so far as their pay is concerned, of the Government of Bengal, and 
they weie not allowed to travel outside of Bengal and Assam without special peimisaion 
To all intents and purposes the Botanical Suivev was more or less a nominal thing You 
will find in the official lists about that lime such officers of the Botanical Sui\e> as the 
Officer in charge of the Botanual Survey of Northern India, and the Government Botanist, 
Madras, and 1 fancy the official designation of the officer in Bombay was the samp They 
were all associated, and were called the Botanical Survey of India, but it existed only 
on paper 

President — Q You are practically the same as you were in the beginning of the last 
century ? — A In some respects it was even le^s at the end of the century than it was at the 
beginning Somewhere about the fifties, there used to be an Assistant Curatoi of the 
Herbarium, as well as the Curator of the Heibaiium He was got nd of 

Bon’hle Pandit M M 2Ialaviya — Q Fairly, this ought not to be called the Botanical 
Suivey It does not deserve that high designation ? — A I have no objection to its being 
called the Botanical Survey of India The onN fault is that it is understaffed 

Q What IS the duty of the two Indian assistants ? — A They aie chiefly concerned with 
working up collections made m various parts of India, eithei by themselves or by officers 
of the Botanical Survey What education have they received ? — A They are Univeisity- 
tramed men 


Q Have they received special training m botany They have all gone thiough a 

couise of training in botany, either m Madias or Calcutta 

Q Have you the tiammg of Indian assistants to highei offices m futuie as one of yom 
objects ? — A Yes, so far as the limited opportunities ailoid, but this is mainly^ for some time 
in the futuie, because the orgauisaticn of scieutihc teaching in India will lequiie to be much 
more thoioughly developed than it is at present before Indi m tiamed men aie quite able 
to take the place of officers who hav e had a tiaming in the schools of Europe 

Q Do you think that m view of the future requirements of the countiy a ceitain number 
of such students should be sent abroad to complete tlieir education ? — A I think instead of 
e'jporting students from India, in ordei to obtain education abroad, it is possible to get that 
ailucation in India by improving the quality of the education m this countiy 

Q IIow do you think that could be done ? — A I am afiaid I cannot give a satisfactoiy 
answer to that question, on the spui of the moment I have \err httle to do with 
educational matters 


Q You will agiee that provision should be made for the bettei teaching of botany in this 
countiy Don't j on ? — A Yes, it ought to be 

Q About this manufacture of drugs, is there any systematic woik being done, except what 
you hwe mentioned, in the way of planting cinchona and manufacturing quinine ?~^ Not 
what I would call systematic Theie have been ceilain sj oradic attempts to grow medicinal 
plants but there has been no co-ordiuatiou in the woiu and no means of judging it on 
a scientific basis 

Q Neithei is there any machiueiy foi providing the starting, of manufacture on a laige 
scale ? — A Not as fai as I am awaie 

Q In view of the requiiement of diugs in India, do you think theie should be i fairly ade- 
quate establishment to judge what can be done, and see it done piopeily ?—A Befoie I could 
answer that question I should like to have some idei of what the demand for diugs in 
India IS at piesent I am in complete ignonnce of that 

Q Can jou not form an idea of that demand from the reports you leceiveof the requiie- 
mcnts of hospitals in the vaiious parts of the country and the impoitatioii of drugs fiom 
foreign countiies ? — A As a mere matter of cultivation, a good many of these plants could he 
cultivated in India But whether they could be cultivated commercially, so as to compete with 
drugs at piesent impoitedfiom abroad, I do not know 

Pr P lIojAtnson — Q Doesnotthatcomewithiutbefuuctionsof the Economic Botanist? 
— A Not the commeioial side He is not competent to deal with that point 

0 Not even to ascertain what the demand would be?— A That is no part of his 
functmns he could asceitaiu it hut I do not considei it as pait of his functions to go into the 
coinmeieial aspects of the mattei 

0 Then it 18 no one’s function at the present time ?—J At piesent theie is no oigamsa- 
tion m India which can bring together the vaiious factors which have got to be consideied m 
starting any industry based on plants or their jiroducts 

n >11 „ v Tif nr litalavu/a 0 The Economic Botanist is concerned only with 

OotiterSc' a fopeuk bod. The, fiod noth, eg or neat to 

” 17, hi;!::, 1-4 1 ™ a m.«be, .1 ,t It .a t.veta, ,.a,e e.nc the, had a 

tO-eetmg that I know of 
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Q Is that constituted in Bengal?—^ It is undei tlie Govemment of India 
Q TS hen was it constitufed ? — J About a quaiter of a centuiy ago 
Q How long have you been a membei of that body?— ^ Evei since I haie been 
Duector of the Botanical' Survej about ten years 

<3 And you have never been called to attend a meeting of that Committee duimg the ten 
— J I have attended seveial meetings 

Q. What IS the natuie of the woik it takes up 7--A It takes up, say, one particular ding 
which IS leputed to he a cure for some paiticulai disease oi diseases It wiites to the Medical 
Storekeeper, oi some other officei from whom the drug can be obtained, to arrange to distribute 
it to various people who may or may not be competent to deal with it, and who for lack of 
laboratory appliances in most cases could not adequately find out the physiological reactions 
of the drug 

Q There is no oigamsation at present to take up this important question ? — A L am not 
awaie of any organisation that works in an efficient manner 

Pieatdent — Q Would you put any of youi proposals befoie the Indigenous Drugs 
Committee befoie you moved in the mattei ? — A No I would not dieam of such a thing 

Q You are auaie that there aic laige quantities of diug-produoing plants exported 
for the extraction of drugs at home and iii Germany These might be manufactured in this 
country That would be beyond youi immediate province ? — A It would If one is going to 
investigate such questions he would want an enormous staff 

Q Supposing that any one exported a diug-pioducing plant, youi Botanical Survey, if 
fully equipped, would take notice of that fact, and the Indian Medical Stoies Depaitment 
would also be conscious of it These two would get together with a view to investigating 
that drug in the counti y The Botanical Siiivey would take up the question of impioving that 
plant, or hnding out moie about its habits, etc , while the Stores Department would be 
lesponsible foi the manufacturing n oik You im igine that there would be a good deal of 
valuable work in that direction by co-oplion of the two departments, and that is now neglected 
simply because it is not y oiii business to attend to it ? — A As a matter of fact it is no use my 
planting those drugs if no one caies a straw, and it theie is no demand foi them 

I/r A Chatterton — Q Do you get a.ny enquiries from manufacturing chemists’ films such 
as Smith Stanistieet &. Co , anyl D Waldie & Co ? — A We have had enquiries from Smith 
Stanistieet & Co about such things as ati opine 

Q The difficulty expeiienced was to get any one who has sufficient botanical knowledge, 
and sufficient knowledge of oultuation of these plants, to undertake to look after the plan- 
tations in which to grow them Is there any one in the Botanical Survey capable of doing 
that work ? — A Merely as regards the qualification of the officers it could be done, but as far 
as then actual time is concerned we could not possibly do it 

Hon'ble '^andit M M Malavtya — Q As the I’lesident has leminded you, a lot of 
medicinal drugs are exported out of the country Do you know that a lot of these used 
to go to Geimany and is it a fact that Buiroughs, W ellcome & Co import q lot of diugs which 
had been manufactuied in Germany to be used in England ? — A I do not know anything 
about the activities of Burioug-hs, Wellcome & Co 

Q Do you know that since the war begau there has been a shortage in the supply of 
medicines to India and tlie pinch has been felt in almost all the hospitals in the country — 
4 I am awdie generally s( eaking that there has been a shortage of drugs 

Q Don’t you think in view of the large plantations and of the laige variety of medicinal 
drugs which can be giown in the country there ought to be a demand that some one should 
make it his business to see what medicinal drugs should be grown and what medicines can be 
manufactured in this counti y ? — A That certainly can be done and should be done If we 
get the Botanical Survey sufficiently staffed, we could undertake tlie botanical side of it but 
in order to find out the best way oi extiacting the active principles from such plants we would 
require a pharmaceutist, oi a chemist, oi both 

Q It may requite co-operation between two or more depaitments or several departments 
as the problems are so intei connected, but you think that there should be provision made for the 
study of these drugs, and for their plantation, and for the manufaetuie of medicines from 
them ? — A " I certainly think there ought to be some means of discovering how to make the 
best use of the medicinal plants we have or which could be cultivated in this countiy 

President — Q, In y our view it opens up a big field ? — A It opens up a considei ible field 
J)i E Hopltnson — Q Was the Economic Botanist appointed with the specific purpose of 
becoming ( urator ? — A Not nominally so , in order to explain that I would have to go back 
to the history of the case The depirtment in the Indian Museum, the Industrial Section, was 
under the Trustees, and the same officer who was Reportei on Economic, Products was also 
in charge of the Industrial Section " As his work mci eased, it was found impossible for him to 
do it all Consequently the necessity was discovered of having a Curator whose business it 
would be to look after the Industrial Section The gentleman who was appointed as Cnrator 
was a Chemist and actually had nothing to do with the Industrial Section as far as the public 
collections weie concerned When Government decided to abolish the Depaitment of Economic 
Products, and amalgamated it with the Botanical Survey of India, the question aiose of giving 
a proper designation to the officiating Beportei on Economic Products He could not be 
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called Cmator of the Industrial Section chiefly because iheio alieady was a Curatoi of the 
Industrial Section although the official Cnratoi did not do cmating but did chemical work 

consequently, at tlie suggestion of the officiating Repoitei on Economic Pioducts, the 
designation given him was Economc Botanist to the Botanical Survey of India The dcBi^na- 
hon I v^uld have suggested was Curator of the Museum which was a designation selected by the 
Boaid of Scientific Advice, but owing to the^0icu% of there being a Curator who was still on 
the staff, wo had to adopt this designation “Economic Botanist to the Botanical Survey" but 
I regaid Ins Economic Botanical woik as merely subsidiary to his woik of impiovin«- the nubhc 
collections and making them an educational museum He can only have a small amount of his 
time devoted to economic leseaich 


Q How IS it that the Economic Botanist, otheiwise the Cuiatoi of the Industrial Section 
of the Museum is also the puncipal membei of youi staff He is, because he was transfei- 

red ou the abolition of the Depaitment of Economic Pioducts, the only ofiicer in the Botanical 
Siuvey before that time being the Diieetoi, except nominally those who aie in vaiious parts of 
India In the official list you will see Mr Leake put down as an officer of the Botanical Survey. 
He has nothing to do with it in any way 

Q I suppose theieis a Botanical Suivey of India still going on ?—A So fai as the limited 
staff will permit it 

Q It consists in the receiving of specimens at the museum and putting them in the 
herbarium ?—J Yes, that is a considerable part of the activities of the department, and takes 
up a good pait of the time 

Q There IS no held woik going on ? — A Oh, yes 

Q, ^Yhom do you send out , you have only the two Indian assistants to send out ?-~-A YVo 
have also the Economic Botanist who goes out 

Q, But he IS tied hand and foot in the museum ?—A We release him foi the time being 
and send him out 


Q The museum cannot walk away ? — A No, but he can for the time being We have 
piactaally the three men who are available, the Economic Botanist and the two assistants, 
but they can only go for a limited period 

Q Is there any relation between the herbaiium in the Indian Museum, and the heibaimm 
at Pusa, 01 do the two things go on quite independently ? — A Quite We have nothing to do 
with each othei 


Q Pusa knows nothing about you ? — A Oh, yes, because piactically all the Economic 
Botanists' in India have sooner oi later to visit at the Botanical Gardens and consult the 
Heibauum 

Mr G E Zoio — Q, Do you know anything about the herbaiium they aie making up at 
Nagpiu ? — A I have never seen it 

Q Have any plants been sent to you for identification ? — A Oh, yes, fiom all the 
Economic Botanists all over India 


J)r E Hoplinson — Q What do you considei to be the piincipal function of the Botanical 
Gardens ^ — A The puncipal function, of course, as fai as actual use is made of it, is to provide 
a place foi the people of Calcutta to have a pleasant picnic 1 

Q But has it any other functions ? — A Oh, yes It was started with a veiy defimte 
purpose in vieiv It was stai ted m oider to tiy some plants which nere at the time of its 
establishment of gieat importance, such as the vaiiety of spices in the Eastern Island, and also 
foi the exp eii mental cultivation of timber trees, such as teak In fact at the beginning of the 
last centuiv a consideiable area of the garden was teak plantation, hut although at its stait its 
main function was economic, it xeiy gradually has come about that there is no longer any 
such necessity for spending most of its energies on the economic side of things, audit is now 
purely a scientific institution. 

Q Is any expeiimeutal cultivation going on now ? — A Piactically none There is no call 
for it It Mould be merely wasting oui energies to do with om depleted stafl: what the staff of 
the Agiieultuial Depaitment can better do, because they hare moie ground at then disposal 

Q Is it intended to serve an educational purpose ? — A Yes 

Q What means are taken to that end’— You mean in the vay of providing guides 
Q Yes, and having suitable catalogues ?—A We have, as far as possible, named the trees 
Mitb then scientific names I myself published several j ears ago the hist part of a compiehen- 
bivo catalogue You can go round the garden and get the names of any plant in the garden 
Bimply bj looking at the numbei ou the tieO; and looking at the hook 

Q Is that catalogue out of print ?-^ I am not awaie of it The guide book is out of 


^ I personally made several effoits to obtain something in the natme of a guide book 

but cXild L obtam one The only thing I could get was a map ^ 

exit?— yl Undoubtedly that side of it could also be greatly improved but that is a i erj slow 

What is the aiea of the garden ?—^ About 270 acies 
Di E IIopUmon-Q, You think that the ''' 

fiom Calcutta might serve a really useful educational jiurpose? 7’ 

iv U 
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Q And ifc IS only a question of staff ?■— And funds 

Cl Ai 6 tboie funds obtainable for sucb a jiurpose ? — A I am afraid not We bavo just 
enough to scrape along 

Frestdent — Q Are tbo expenses met by tbo Bengal Goveinment? — A Yes 

Q Do you still publish leports of the Botanical Survey ? — I Yes 

Q Are they issued legulaily ? — A No, just as ue find material 

Q And the Memoirs ? — A No, the Annals That is a Gaiden publication The report 
IS a Botanical survey publication. 

Q Is tbeie any special reason except past custom that you should stick to the word 
“ Botanic ” for tbo “ Gaidon " and “ Botanical ” for the “ Survey ? — A It is simply history 
or tradition. It was ougmally called “ Botanic ’’ 

J)r E IIoj}ltnsoii — Q You have cxphuned why the Economic Botinist of the Botanical 
Survey can be .i member of the Agiicultiiral Department, but why do jou sugc'cst that 
more co operation is necessary ?—A I think the question was put to mo as to how the°aotivitie 3 
of the Botanical Survey Depaitment could be correlited with those of the hokiiUbts of the 
Poiest and Agricultuial Departments If ofiicial recipiocity is required I said that, is a matter 
of fact, nothing more is required IVe do co-opoiate, and I think I have cited instances of it 

Q Do you mind taking the particular case of Emetine , who first discovered that Emetine 
was contained in the particular plant you mention ? — A I am afraid I cannot tell you that 
It was a oonsideiable iiumbei of jears ago I can quits easilj find out 

Q But having been discovered, who then proceeded to show that the plant could be "rown 
in a particulai district ? — A That was in Sir George King’s time In the earlj scv*0Dtie8 
Ml Lister biought out fiom Edinburgh a collection of plants which 1 think had ornunallv 
been got thiough Kew from South America to Calcutta They were experimented wtth for 
several years in the Botanical Gaidcn, where it wis found that thej were not doino- verv well 
and were sent up to the cinchona plantation, and have been tlieio ever since ° ’ 

Q "With whom did it lest to push (he cultivation to oiisiiio sutEcient jiroduction of the 

diug 7— A It lests in the long run foi mo to push, but it is no use for me to push it unless I 
get some assurance that it is going to bo made use of 

Q Whose business is it to infoiin you that it is reqiiiied and is of thci ipeutic use ? A I 

do not think there is any organization for me to bo informed It would probablj depend upon 
the initiative of some oflicer like Sii Leonard Itcgcrs, who would refer the matter^ to 
Government and Government would write to mo 

Q Wheie would you cultivate it ?—A On the cinchona jilantation 

Q Supposing the aiea avail iblc in the cinchona plvntation was insuffioicnt, is it the 
business of any department of Government to take it up further ’ Have you dono all in your 
power to do 7— A It would have to bo taken up in the same w.i} as this extension of qiiiuiue 
I could be put on special duty If it were necossaiy to extend, some similar measures would 
have to be adopted 

Q The quinine factoiy is under your control 7 — A Yes 

Q If you saw good leason to do so, you would follow a similar course m le^ard to 
ipecacuanha ? — A Yes “ 

President — Q There is another cinchona plantation in tho Nilgris ? A Yes 

<2 Is that undei vom chaige ? — A No 

Q You have no say as to whether that has been worked propeily or otherwise ? i Not 

officially 

Q Have the Madras Government got a staff in charge of that cinchona pi mtatiou "'—A 
Yes, they have a staff 

„ Q Do, they manufacture cinchona theic ?~J They manufacture quinine and othei 
alkaloidal salts 


Q Supposing you had pel fected your plant hero for the manufacture of quinmc or had 
foundoutthe veiy best way of growing the uncboni foi that puipose, voui improvements 
heie would not iiecessaiily be applied at once in the Nilgris ?— 1 Not necessaiily 

Q And only by the merest fiieiidly co-opeiation oi fluke it would be, there is no official 
tianslation ? — A No 

nf Tvrf you you were consulted about tho apr ointment 

OI Mr Wilson? — A I was uuoflicially consulted 

Q Have they appointed a botanist 7— A Yes. 

<2 Is that a Iwger plantation than the Bengal one?— z/ No It is much less There are 
wo plantations in Bengal 40 miles ajiait One covers 15 squaie miles and the other 11 or 12 
We have actually undei ciuehona about 3,000 acres * 

<2 Have you got a factory for extracting tlie alkaloid ?—A Yes We have a factorv 
that can turn out about 60,000 lbs of quinine per annum. ^ 

might be cases of plants being grown in theNilgus, more efficiently 
a n the Darjeeling area , theiefore if the two plaiitatioas were duectly under the 

Eotaqiciiil Suivoy, vyoik of that kind could he better done ?—J! I tlimk so ^ ^ 
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I 9 divided sjbtem you think has no advantage at all ?— J The two 

tSioTi production of quinine is an inipeml 

Ml A ChaiUrton—q Do io« advocate the establishment of similar Govemment 
nhntatious £oi produung drugs of medicinal or economic value ?-^. I am inclined to leaJe 
th It la opea ipiestion I hav e not sulhciont data to form an opinion on that point 


— — V** W/UUU 

^ 1 coiisiderablo amount of secrecy oxeicised by people who aiesiowmo- 

nd "?:i ‘r* ■* «■» ..t mo,t ,i tki 


drugs ?- - ^ , 

could bo (alen awa^ from piivate enterprise 

Q The difficulty, I understand, in pmato enteipuso is that it is a very risky tbino- to 
start the cultuation of dings, you do not knon whether yon aio going to git a iSiket for it 
I kuQW ofonoortwo instonces lu which drugs aio being cultmtcd with extremo secret 

1^0 “ to command a market to make money out of 

it A The question uould require to bo considcicd fai more than I have been able to do as 
to whether any paiticular drug should be taken up by Goveinment 
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XOTI a\ TJiu oitciMsATios OF Dto'.OMic UoriMcit Ecscaucu l\ THE InDn^' Empiue by 

Majoh a T Gace 


{8uhnxlUd of Ur oial examination ) 

I lu proble (' of determining the nio,t suitable oiganiaation foi the prosecution of economic Organisation of 
hotinic ‘1 rcivirvii ii the Indian Empire is by no means easy to solve cconomio botanical 

Weru the i}Ue 4 wii concerned only with the pmely seieiitifio sides of botany, as moi-phology, 
tias-ific dioii histology, plnsmlogv, chcmibtiy of plants and plant products and such like, the 
best solution wovil I be to form i central organicalion for the Indian Empnc Of course even 
m purely Scieiililm imcsligitiQii ientrali<..itiou Is limited by practical consideiations, mainly 
imlitic il and gcognplnc'il \n oHici il Eot luical Siinoy —oven if coulincd to purely scientiHo 
iinjstigitmna-for the llritisli Empire would be an impnctic ible proposition Within the 
Indi 111 Empire lliorc aro no obi lous political hindnnccs to i central organisation for purely 
scicntilic rc eauh vilule the icri different physic.il— m a vado sense— conditions m the various 
parti cf lud.a and liuniia would be merely incident d factors adding interest to the investiga- 
tions thuiuoUca but not iiidcriiilv ilTecting the oigannation for carrying them on A 
prop rlj sUiTed and equipped liotaiiK il auriey could iniestigate along any oi allot the lines 
mciuioncd liioie cqinlly well the legcf itioa of the H ijpiutaua deserts or of tho mountains of 
boulhern Buruu 


W lien t!n’ economic aspnicts of botanic tl rcscardi in thou lelation to agiiculture, forestiy, 
iiorticuUur’* and such like enter into the proldeni, tho prictical limitations that affect the scope 
of ceuliali lUou oi pure BcieiiUlic icccareli not only become more restrictive but are leinforced 
by otbers 

\V'( re tbo arci tone rued of small or only moderate extent, did it form a single political 
ciilitr, were lU physical conditiono more or less uniform and its population more or less 
lioinogencoiu, undoubtedly t ccmtril orgaiue.ition could conduct effectively both purely 
siciitific and economic hot lUical iniCbligitions Tho I ml laii Empire presents very different 
comhtiOns It it. of imnumso extent with enormous variations la physical conditions , it is 
divided II to more than twenty nolitically topirato pHOvuices ind btates, and it contains a 
great variety of rues withdufcrent luiguages, habits and ide.is 

Now white 111 purely hcieiitilic investigations these factors are mostly merely mcidental, 
in tconomic qiic-^tions affectuig agricuituro and forestry they may be and often aio of gieat 
pnctu il importincc* These politic il economic and socivl conditions aro so numerous, varied 
and compha tint I doubt very iiinch vviicthcr a single central self-contained oigamsation 
could gam iiid retain Mich in intimate knowledge of thorn as to enable it to diiect with 
etiicicncy throughout tho Indnn Empire researches for which such knowledge is mdis- 

It w true th it i cciiti il orgaubation dealt, oi attempts to deal with all biauches of 
gcologicil rc'ac’ irffii (hioughout Indu and Burma and the confines thereof It does nob 
!'owc/er necC^banly follow that what nuv ho the best piossiblo means for conducting all lines 
of reel iich m one scicrco is also the hcvl for another A comp uisoii of botany with geology, 
us far as tho economic aspect of research is conconied, holds good only to a limited extent, for 
the element of tune and phv'ical, climatic, political aud human factors entei moio largely into 
questions of the former than into questions of the latter 

Le us suppose .v central org,imsation with a largo staff including a band of " economic'' ^SfaUsatr 

botanists theoretically ri idy to undertake any iCBcavch in any pait of India or iiima 

demand comes from a particular province foi the iraprovemcnt of an agricultmal crop, and 
an tcouomic botanist is deputed to that province for the vyovk 'The botamst-whether he be 
an “expicrt" in tho particuliu crop or nol-is -i'' 

impnovcment, which arc of general application lie finds, nbvsnal ^imatie 

his bcientific knowledge by ucqmnug a knowledge of all tho local coudit ; P y > > 
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agricultural, etc , some oi all of wliioli may vary cousideiablj withiu the provmco He Las 
to uudeifcake experimental cultivation, possibly in more than paifc of the piovmce, and has to 
keep a close and continuous watch on both field and laboratory woik If the pioblem is 
complicated as is not unlikely by chemical considerations, he.has to arrange for co ordination 
with a chemist Now neither the improvement of a ciop oi the introduction of a new one, 
whethei it be a field or forest oiop, can be accomplished quickly It is a work not of months 
but of yeats Until theibotanist bad finished his work it might be and probably would bo 
difficult, if not impossible, for the cential organisation to call him off to anothei province — 
even for work of rhe same kind — without detriment to his woik in the fust piovinco Such a 
contingency as more piovinces calling within the same peiiod for the same sort of 
work to be done than there weie botanists qualified to undertake it available, would not be 
unlikely to occur 

Othei and similar difficulties that I need not enUige upon would quite likely arise 

An Economic Botanist of an Imperial Depai tment would no doubt gam a very compiehensive 
knowledge of some crops or forest formations, but it would be offset by his ignorance of others 
It would be impossible for each and all of the Economic Botanists of a centralised departmeilt 
to gain a comprehensive knowledge of all the agricultural and forest ciops of all parts of the 
Indian Empire, and they would tend to become a body of specialists Specialism in itself is 
not necessanly an evil Accoiduig to circumstances its advantages may overbalance its 
disadvantages oi viee verstl I am inclined to think that in the piesent case such specialism 
as would almost be inevitable m a huge central oigauisation would have moie disadvantages 
than advantages It would be impossible for the Economic Botanists to peiforra then work 
piopeily by visits fiom headquarters They would have to spend their service moving tiom 
iiroviiice to province, a few years in each, having to leaiu a fiesh set of local conditions with 
each province It would be difficult, if not impossible, for them to set up peimauent homes, 
and though tbis might not affect the populaiity of the sei vice while its officers were young, 
it would not tend to contentment latei on While nominally officers of an all-embiacing 
Imperial department, they would m practice be under the oideis of the Goveinment of 
whatever province they might happen to be woiking in, for no central organisation could 
affoid to Ignore the wishes of provincial Governments in regard to the Economic Botanists’ 
work 

The alternatiYO scheme is for each political division to have its own staff of economic 
botanists The advantages would be that the botanists in any particular piovmce 
would after once gaining be in a position to retain a thorough knowledge of all local 
conditions , the principles of plant improvement or of plant introduction being of general 
application the botanists could undertake in succession or simultaneously the study of different 
crops— agricultural or forest — while keeping a watch it necessary on then previous w'ork, without 
having to leain a new set of local conditions, they would leadily co oidinate their woik when 
necessary with that of the provincial chemists, assuming of course that chemical research had 
not been sub]ected to centralisation, they would en3oy a practically permanent home, a 
personal factor by no means negligible 

Of course a system of rigid provincial oigauisation is not fiee fiom disadvantages 
Proviiicial economic botanists although having on intensive knowledge of the ciops and 
conditions of their own province might have their usefulness impaired by lack of knowledge 
of crops, methods and conditions in provinces other than their own This disadvantage could 
be overcome by permitting or better compelling the pioviucial ecoiiomio botanists to visit 
other provinces at intervals 

If the choice lay between the alternatives of a single centi al organisation to deal with 
all economic botanical research of whatever kind throughout India and Buima or sepai ite 
provincial organisations, I am of opinion that the latter would be the more piactical method 

There is however no necessity to be confined to a_ choice of alternatives It is well to 
recognise that both systems have their advantages and disadvantages Both may be made to 
appeal in theory mutually exclusive, but in fact They are not necessanly so, and it is possible to 
utilise both, and I thmk to better purpose than either alone It has been foqnd impiacticable 
either for the Government of India to rule in detail the whole Indian Empire or foi the 
provinces and States thereof to be entirely independent The provinces aie allowed to 
manage their own domestic affairs as far as is thought possible free from interference by the 
Goveinrnent of India, but ojuestions that affect the inter-ielatioiiships of provinces or the 
Indian Empire as a whole have to be dealt with by tiro Goveinment of India The sime 
conditions or some of them at least that affect the political oiganisation affect also the 
organisation of scientific research, which after all is or should be part of the functions of 
Goveinmeut Purely scientific investigations which form the basis for all economic leseiroh 
would best be cained out by an Inipeiial department, but the great bulk of economic botanical 
researches in so far as they would bo of local importance would most effectively be tarried out 
by provincial organisations 

Provincial Governments and provincial officers are apt to be astoundingly ignorant of 
other provincial Governments and othei provincial conditions and could not deal effectively 
uith qiiestions affecting the Indian Empire as a whole or that demand special knowledo-c for 
their solution or with researches that call for special qualifications As instances may be 
mentioned the geneial question of the destruction of foiests by shifting cultivation j afforest- 
ation problem , the cultivation of emohona and other medicinal plants, No research in the 
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alkaloids and glucosides is of quite a special cliaiactcr medicinal 

could beronduoted bcttei by fepeeulists^attachcd to an Imnennrr*^'^“i conditions and 

chemists who would oidmaui; be ocoupie^^iS "to othrwoif 

I am of opinion, theiofoie, that the best oicn,,,s„f„.„ 1 1 u 

already existb — provincial dopaitments to dealiuth nmeW T.vn i extent 

Imperial scientific depaitment oi seveial such depaitments to dearw!trfff*°*^1 f 
special pioblems and to act in an advisory capaeitv to the ImnPi ^ S^^eral questions and 
be, to tho piovincial Goveinmcnts asnell ^ Government and, if need 

The 
economic 

(a) tho luipcnu auccBu auBLiunte, a ratuei less ne<»li<TiblG nmnt.i+v ' ?T 

hhl toot C.,,t,ol.soJ.o„ be.„g os”Sr ofct 

to finish It by discussing the feasibility oi otbenvise of amalgamating those departments mto 
one to deal nith all such questions of pnie and applied botanical reseaich that couTd not be 
nndeitaken by piovincial departments Iho idea of amalg, motion maybe apietty one but I 
am not enamouied of it lie idqiiaiters could not be amalgamated for the natural conditions 

suitable fora cenlialAgiuultuial Reseaich Institute would not serve for an Imperial Roiest 

Institute ilio task of diicctiiig leseaich in all lines of pure botanical leseaich and alone the 
multitudinous braiiohes of agricutturo, foiestiy and hoitienltmo would be fai beyond any 
one man honcvoi heion, ins physical md intellectual powcis might be The theoretical advant- 
age of am vig unation would bo co-oidiii ition of work aVt present this is rather limited, but the 
reason is not luj unwiltniguess of thoiauous departments, but that their staffs— espetiallv 
those of the Botanical and hoiostiy depaitments — aic too hopelessly small and overbuidened ^ 

with routine work to allow of co-oidinalion on any cftectiie scale 

The Botannal Suiiov of India— the high sounding designation of which implies that 
ifc takes the Indian Empno foi its field— has i paid staff of one European— who is also in 
charge of a Muf cum lint is intended to illustrate the vegetable products of the Indian 
Empuo, awork that would fully occupy scveril olficers if done iiropcily— and two Indian 
ollicers Thosupeiioi scientific staff of tho Impenil Forest Institute consists of five men 
There IS also one Foicfat Rose irch ofiiccr foi tho whole of Buima All have routine woik 
to do m addition to losciroh Now, consideuiig the last arci of the Indian Empire and tho 
exiguity of st iff just mentioned to talk of lack of co-oidinatiou as if it were the only 
serious defect of tho present organisation would be meielv to indulge m acadamic twaddle 

As already staled centnlisatioa of research, like centralisation of everytbmg else, has Necessity for 
practical limit itions, and I am of opinion that these limitations have aheady been leaohed extension of 
"What 13 wanted is cleai recognition of the facts that the Indian Pinpiie is an immense and 
complicated area, t!i it the economic potentialities of its vegetation aie almost boundless, 
that thCso poloutialiticb haio littlo more than begun to be scicntificially exploited and that 
there must be a liberal expenditure of capital to enable reseaich to be undertaken on a scale 
commensurate with tho held Tlieio need be no fear of the capital expended not 
yielding a satisfactory letuin Tho AgiicuUural and Foiest Institutes and the Botan’cal 
Survey despite then small staffs have already pioied that veiy effectively in connection 
with such subjects as wheat, cotton, sal and cinchona 

Oucc tlio staffs of tho various departments concerned with puie and applied botanical 
research aro sulhciently stiengtheued to cope with tho immense field of work that 
still lies untouched, thcie will be no difhciilties in effecting cO'Oidination Agriculture, Bota- 
nical Survey and Foi estry aie all under tho same department of the Impcual Government, 
and it should ho easy to aiiange for conferuce, free discussion and mutual help 

In regard to publication of tho icsults of research I am of opinion that complete Pabhcation of 
centralisation of publications is as iinpi icticablo and undosiiablo as complete centialisation results 
of research Fiom the distribuliou standpoint some individuals oi institutes would 
require onlv agricultural papers, some onl} puiely botanical papeis, some only foiestiy papers 
and some ill kinds of papers, but even the last class of leaders would not want the papers 
mixed up inili'-eiiminately m a single publication So, even if publication were centialised 
for the whole of lodi i and Biirm i, thcio would still need to be separate sections foi purely 
botanical pap'us, for agiicultunl papers and for foi estry papeis Separate editois or 
editorial committees w ould also he nccessaiy is no one man would ordinanly possess the 
quahhcations to edit ill kinds of papeis In short, if complete centialisation weie attempted, 
tho result avould practically be the mingementatpiesentiii existence, whereby the forestry 
papers aro .ill m one set of publications, tho agucultural in auothci and the purely botanical 
in a Ihud, .iiid whcichy an individual, uimeibily oi society, cau obtain whatever papeis may 
bo icquucd 

Wlnt lb to ho deprecated is ihe existence of unnecessaiy provmcif ' Ihe 

central and provincial depaitments would lequiro to possess copies of each other s pubJ cations 
and it would bo a gain in economy all round if theie were foi t e ^ m iZ 

one set of publications foi each bniich of pure or applied botanical researc centi^ 

13 that private woiki-is in, say, puie botiiiy would not T^atm 


13 that piivate woiKius in, say, puio ijuuniy — y no flm Asiatic 

olhcul publication for purely botnnual papers, so long as mixed socie i s papers 

Society of Bengal publish puiely botanical papeis mixed np with a 1 soits ^er^papers 
in their journals Auothei difliculty is exemplified by the pubhcation of pur y 
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pavers m a lournal like “ The Indian Forester,” Tvliich is mainly concerned with technical 
forest papeis Yet there is a good defence for this piocedure, for it is only >y publication 
in such a journal that the majoiity of Foiest ojficeis — who aie unlikely to subsciibe to purely 
botanical jouinals— can readily obtain botanical information of piaclical use to them On the 
other hand, botanists may easily oieilook the existence of such papeis in nliat is to all intents 
a technical^journal The remedy licie would be to publish such papers in both botanical 
and forestry journals, which would not be difficult to ariange for 
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1 will try to bo brief in handling a i eiy complicated question I am afraid the 
Commission cannot count on me for any expert knowledge of technical processes, and my 
only justification in i enturing to give evidence at all is a keen interest m the broad aspects 
of the problem, backed up by visits to a few leading industrial concerns in the course of touis 
Theie are some bioad piinciples which force therasehes on one's attention at the outset and I 
propose to record these piiuciples as they have struck me personally In' the course of 
touring my principal object in visiting factoiies and industiial concerns generally has been, 
firstly, to obtain from the organisers as much information as I could get as to the difficulties 
with which they had to contend , and, secondly, to encourage them to state in then own 
words the solutions which seemed to them most feasible For many industries in this 
countiy success and even existence mean a prolonged and up-hill fight If anything is to 
be done to aid the men in the fighting line the pimplest plan seems to be to find out from 
them the handicaps under which they aie fighting and to consider not only how the actual 
handicaps can be removed but also — the constructive aspect of the question — what assistance 
IS necessary to ensure piogiess I wish to point out at the start, therefore, that any 
recommendations I have to make are based largely on suggestions personally received from 
business men Finally I am afiaid that, owing to limitations of technical knowledge, I am 
not able to answer many of the questions I will, however, answer a few which appear 
especially relevant to the line taken up 

2 To state the general position first as I understand it There is of course the bioad fact 
that a very large proportion indeed of India's wealth is deiived directly and immediately from 
the soil Her exports of raw material are enormous During the last pre-war year 
1913-14, the exports classified under this head in the Trade Keturns totalled over 80 million 
sterling, and exports under the bead “Food, Drink and Tobacco," most of which are 
unmanufactured, were well over 40 million sterling The class “articles wholly oi mainly 
manufactured" amounted only to 36 millions, the total exports exceeding 160 millions 
foi the year It is a veiy leal thing theiefoie to say that India is primarily an agiioultui-al 
country , and the enormous mass of her exports of law produce show how extremely success- 
ful she has been in this idle Her natural bent IS agriculture It is fostered by advantages 
of climate and soil, it is an occupation congenial to the vast mass of her labour forces , 
and it gives full scope for the employment of her indigenous capital At first sight, therefore, 
one IS tempted to conclude that if any special effort is to be made to assist Indian industry, 
it could most economically be applied to iropiovement along existing lines To stimulate 
the development of Indian manufactures is indeed fiom some points of view distinctly 
dangerous In the first place waste is involved, for it means a diversion of effort from 
congenial to less naturally congenial occupations In the second place European examples 
have shown the danger of any measure tending to stimulate aunormally the exodus of labour 
from the countiy to the towns At the same time there is undoubtedly a very geneial 
desire on the part of educated India that manufacturing enterprise should be enoouiaged, 
and the two great advantages anticipated — one, that nationaK education cannot be complete 
without the technical knowledge fostered by manufacturing experience, and the second that 
for many manufactures, originally luxuries now necessities, India should bo independent of 
foieign markets — seem to outweigh, and rightly, other considerations A serious danger 
xvould arise if the establishment of Indian manufactures could only be effected by measures 
so aitihcial and expensive that the general cost of living in the country was forced unduly 
high and that, in consequence, the production of food grams and other raw products could 
no longer be effected as cheaply as they are at present Stated in other words, if the 
development of Indian manufactures involv ed any contraction of the area under cultivation 
this would seem to prove that progress with manufactures had been too rapid It is very 
doubtful, however, whethei this danger is sufficiently close to merit being taken into account 
at present 

3 1 now turn from the general aspects to examine in some detail the actual difficul- 
ties with which industrial concerns are at present faced m this countiy Most of 
these difficulties are obvious, but I have ventured to try to record them all the 
same , for, as already stated, the first step towards effectrvely helping a man is to find 
out what his trouble is The principal difficulties, I take it, are as follows 
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(1) Difhculhes connected mtli the mi, . ~ — 

drjneas and moisture are very ureafc and tho extiemes of heat and cold, 
IS "in consequence liability of goods to deterioration 




(2) ' Indian labour, altbouffU 'contonl: to.+k i 

Although it has devised and still caiiies on the educated 

more economical, perhaps th^ aurv^J V “f methods 

learnt to carry oU technu.al m~ o. ® ^°i= jet 

undue waste ot tools and machinery withour°c'l°'”T^ m ® ' without 
without undue deteiioiation of qualitv . , supervision and 

tint, allhoueh Indnn „ JS'ld Srt “'S' ? 
foreign competition, so far as giir itself is concerned ^ thrum/ t ^ t 
of sugar as known in the Emopean markets is stiU very ClwlnT 

( 3 ) Indigenous cipital 13 already aotivoly employed in aericultme +h« m 

of course being that it eau count on favouralile conditions^ of chmatf anTso/ 
and on economical methods of management Business or/amsab/n 
however, which IS essential for manufacture on a large scale, is af pSeM 
licking, with the result that capital does not come forward leadi rS 
support nnuuf rc iiiing cnterpiise The result is that piogiess is extremely Liv 
l uhhc capital will not come forward until it can rely ou a plent.ful supply 
of capable business maingeis, who are naturally themselves not forthcomms 
siuce crpital is so uuwil bug to employ them This is one of the most vicious 
of tlio circles which the Lomnusston are asked to short-ciicuit 


( 1 ) Transport hv iiid is costly I believe I am correct m saying that lailway fieio-hts 
are generally at loiv rates in India compared with the lates m othei countries 
But the distances are oiioimous It is no consolation to a papier manufacturer 
wlio has to bring bis iiw- inrteiiils to a convenient centre fiom areas up to 300 
miles away, and scatteicd in r semr-cuclo 300 miles across, to know that the 
railway' rates are oven a half of those piaid by the piincipal manufacturer of 
foreign pulp, witli whom ho is competing, if his rival has only 20 miles to go 
for his riw material Indeed many Iiidiin industries— I think the glass 
industiy is i f iir example— find it satoi to eiiticuch themselves m cential Indian 
bitescloso to then i-aw matciial, wheie they aie protected fiom foieign oorapetr- 
tioii by the length of the raihviy “ lead" fioin the nearest port I think then 
that the compilamt against the r always, when pressed to its logical conclusion, 
resoh os itself into vcomidimt aimed not so much at the stiffness of Indian 
railway rates as at the length of the distances to be tiavsi-sed, and the unduly 
high proportion homo by tianspoit cliaiges in the costs of manufacture and 
marketing The records of this department aio full of instances which will 
support this contention 

( 5 ) Another complaint which I Lave icceivcd is witli regard to depaitmental lules 
governing concesaious foi the exploitation of State produce, principally mineral 
and forest tonccisioiis Ileio theic* is oi coiiise a serious conflict of interests 
The intending exploiter is natumlly anxious to get iich quickly, while on the 
other hand the Stito must keep an eyo on the future and husband its lesources 
(cspiecully in the case of forests). With regiid to minerals, stiiot super- 
vuiou IS necCisaiy to piovent unscicntifio oxtiaction and equally to pi event 
concessionaires from let irding then operations in 0110 locality in order to stifle 
competition and specialise ou other concessions winch pay them better I have 
not goiio into any of tliese points in detail as ciiticisras fiom unofficial witnesses 
commerci illy interested will doubtless be forthcoming and will be backed by 
better tecb111c.1l knowdedge than I possess Evidence will doubtless be given 
also on the question of excise lestrictious and then effect on the manu- 
facture of industrial alcohol This was dealt with 111 the eighth lesolutiou of 
the hist Indian Commercial Congress held at Bombay on the 26 tb December 


1915 

( 0 ) Comphiutsare often received against tie operation of the Stoies Ilules These 
rules, although encouiagmg local purchases by ,Goveinment officers wheie 
quility and puce aie not unfavourable, fetter the discretion of purchasing 
ofliutri) and ire foi thibicason cuticised by manufacturers m this countiy 


7) Einalh, and of course most irapoi tint of all, the chief difficulty is that of com- 
pct'tion from ovcrseis manufactuiera, producing goods on a laige scale and 
therefore able to dump them cheaply m this countiy Personally I have been 
vtrv much impressed when on toui by the vitality and enterprise of many of 
IS InSur imlustual conceins I have visited The war and high f. eights are 

of course m their f IV oui and at piescnt theie is much prosperity Theie is no 

doubt that industual enteipuse is spreading oven m face of competition 
Japanese and others of the woild's cheap manufactureis f 
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indushies would depend foi then veu evibtenco both on tbo cheap supply of 
law mateiiils oi paitully nnmilaotnrcd aihcles and onaioidy market for 
bje-inoducts Both conditions aio essential to a gicJt miny industnes and 
wlicio Ibis lb the easo one Ins gii\o doubts whethei such industries can 
suivivo Mith a leiiiin to noiin.il fiado conditions. As i country in which 
inauufactiiied and paitially inaniif ictuicd ai tides uo genciall} dumped pi etty 
fiecly Iiidiv alieid}' h lb one idvintigOj that of being abh* to obtain cheaply 
many of the soini-nianuf icture-. iicccssu} to a complete procc'-s. It is the 
maiketfoi bje-pioducts which is to my mind tlio ieiioiis dilliculU in Iiidu and 
Olio too easily oveilookcd 

4 I now turn to considoi tho suggested lemedies Theto will, I feai, be some 
inconsistency with tho previous paiagiaplg is the ditlicuUies experienced ha\c not necessarily 
each a separate remedy In stating tho iccomniend itioiis I line icccived, thiicfoie, I do 
not pioposo to setoff each against 1113’ one of tlio indicidinl dilhculties ilicadi mentioned, 
but will classify them for convemenco on a sepunte line, namch, according as tlie3 miolvc 
moie 01 less direct Goiemment intoifeienco with Indian indu«tiial enteiprise, taking first 
the pioposals which seem to invoKo the „rcatcst intoifereiuo At this point Iwislitodiaw 
attention to what appears to nio the rulnal pmiciple iiiideil3ing the whole problem What 
Government are after, I tike it, is not merely to cualo i number of indubtiits and then to 
arrange the conditions in such a way as to cnsuie Ihcir contimnnco bmh a" course is 
undoubtedly possible, if onlj suflicient leienue is foitliLoniing To in\ mind, lioweiei, a 
solution on these lines would be disistioiis The C13 loi issistaiico to Indian industries 
aiises BUiel3 fiom a vei} leal and intelligible ciacingfoi business tiaiiiing, hu3iiicss,c\pi.ri- 
ence and the business instinct which both will produce I'o iiriagine 111 it Iiidi i meiely 
wishes to bo able to point to a number of subsidised fictones and to biso upon them a claim 
to a place among iinpoitant manufacturing couiitiics of the woild is to uiidcriato the whole 
moiament It is only fioin business Ir lining and cxpciienco tint ana real piogiess can 
bo expected 

3 Tho following 16 a buef siuvoy of tho principal recommcndationb which max ho 
advanced — 

(ii) Olio has heard much of the State subtidv To mi mind this proposal, nameh , 
of direct grants b3 Government, stands condemned in the light of (ho pimcipJo 
suggested at the end of tho preceding pai igriph Whittnc Stito is jc^uired 
to do issuiel} not to find capitil itself but to encoungo the (oiiditioiis iii which 
capital is attracted to manuf ictuimg enleipiise This teiulenc} would ho 
checked in two piiiicipal wa33 if Goieinnicut itsi If should step into tho men i 
In the lirst place although pin ite capital might iml I'robabh would he attract- 
ed to concerns bubsidiEcd h} tho St.ito it would not niiimturill> regard as 
unsound enterpiises not hall-m liked b} Gox eminent as-istuico ol this Lind 
Secondly, and b3 way of coiollirj, the State will itsell be undertaking the func- 
tion wliicb tbo public must gradualh acquire by cx)'crience, nameh, that of 
distinguishing entei prises « yn ion sound from those which no less sound. An 
essential factoi in the dcxelopment of business instinct miistsmch bo an attitude 
of healthy criticism which can fully ippreciato tho jnoinisiiig aspci,ts of a scheme 
xvithout being blind to its defeotb Qoxerunient ciniiot subsidiso ill industries 
and, in selecting somo for lin uici il assist nice, it takes upon itself a responsibility 
of choice w Inch must bo homo by capital, if capit il is to come forward on 
thoughtful and intelligent considerations 

( 4 ) Q'hereaio much tho same objections, Ibougli not perhaps to quite the same extent, 
to the pioposal tint Go\ eminent should guarantee interest on capital forthcom- 
ing to assist piomisiug n iscent industnes Foi the Goxernment guai iiiteo may 
tend to a premature — mid possibl3 often erroneous — discriimuation between the 
sheep and the goits of industiial enteipiise licie, howexer, xvo are directly 
faced with the piecedeiit of the d3es schemes of Biiglmid and Japan 1 am 
not suie that the applic ition of these piecedeiits to Indii is altogether sound 
The conditions 111 Engliiid xxeiopcciiliii xxheu " Bntish Dies Limited " w as 
floated 'Iheiaxv mateiials for dyes 1 13' leadx to hand and the pioducis xveie 
essential to iniuy Luglish manuf ictures , moieoxei an eail3 stait xxas iiecessaiy 
to eusuie continued cmplo3 meut'to textile labouiers during tho wai In India, 
how evei, it xxould ho a long mid expensixe business to orginise tho raanufac- 
tuie of chemical dxes on a cfldctix e, i c., extensix e scale Jlorcovoi the pios- 
pects of a leadj sale of the by-pioducls are not assuied Tho Japanese me al- 
ready legieltmg tho experiment , ploaso see attached extiact'*' fiom tho “ J vpan 
Weekly Chiomcle," dated 2 'ith August 191 C. 

We now come to less diiect foiins of Gox'eiument assist nice xihich, while not 
involving dnect moiictaiy subsidies, as-ist by 1 educing tho costs of pioductioii. 
Thcie is little doubt that much could bo dono to stimuhto leadx and cheap 
supplies of puvate cajntal if thoco-opeiatixo moxemout wcio extended to inanu- 
faclming indnslnes Although I baxe no peisonal experience of the co-opera- 
tive raoxement I undei stand that in somo inovinces a beginning lias already 
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been made in this dueotion DifficuUies witb regaid to laihvay fransportj 
mineial, forests and excise concessions hivo alicady been noted Theie is no 
doubt that both Government and the railways have alieady done much to 
mmiinisethe costs of pioduction and transpoit Much still remains to be done, 
however, under both heads To the impaitial ohseivei the diliicully appeals to 
be one piiucipally of attitude If the attitude of theolfacei giantinjj the conces- 
sion IS, not so much what is the utmost leturn I can secuie loi Goveiument, as, 
what is the maMinum which the concessionaire canpaj and yet make a piofit 
on the business — then much help could bo given which is at present not 
forthcoming ' 

((/) I now turn to two further suggestions, veiy commonly put forward for Government 
assistance, which are diiected to the cheapening of technical duection and 
management There is little doubt that India bidly needs r re»eaich insti- 
tute run on up-to-date scientihc lines and capable of giving practical advice at 
a reasoiiablo cost to business managers The institute would have to be a 
large ^no iiul capable of sending experts to advise on technical dilhculties 
locally expeiieuced It seems essential that the experts should form a seivice 
orgiiused on much the same lines as the Geological Survey , that is to say, an 
Imperial Seivice whoso memheis aie ready to assist in solving pioviucial 
problems undoi the control of then Directoi \Vith this recommendation I 
would couple another almost as important, namel), the caretul reorganisatrou 
of the system of State technical scholarships The tiaining at piestni given 
by means bf these schoIaiBlups could not probably be improved upon I think, 
however, that gieiter cue might be taken with regard both to the selection 
of tho candidates and to then employment when the tiainiiig is over I am nr 
favour of a system under which, after selection by Goveiument of particular 
industiies requiring assistance of this Lind, actual business concerns engaged 
in such industries arc invited to nomiuato candidates foi the scholarships o&eied 
There would also bo a guarantee from the employer that he would give further 
, employment to the scholai on his return Indeed the closer tho relations 
between tho employer and the sehoUr the better, guaianteed full educational 
qualific itious in the 1 ittei A system such as this would go fai to inciease the 
nurahci of scholais anxious for the tiaining foi its own sake and willing to turn 
it to account , and therefoic also, in tune, the numbei of business managers in this 
countiy hiving in up-to-date technical knowledge of the ooucei us under then 
control In this coiuitction I ventuic to diaw attention also to the non-exist- 
eucc in India of any leal system of appnntieeship As the Commi-sion aie 
doubtless anaio it is d ingcious for aiij employei to take m an appientice unless 
ho receives a guarantee that tho ippienlico will not, on the expiiy of his appien- 
ticeship, 30111 a rival eouceni and give away the ti ide seciets he has leamt 
Indian Courts, however, Invo hold that such guarantees operate in restraint of 
trade and arc therefoic uueufoiecable I understand, however, that evidence 
on this point has ilic idy been given to the Commission and it has uoubtless 
been backed by more detailed knowledge than I can peiBonally tuinish 

(c) Piually with legaid to Goveinmeut coiitiacts and with special reference to the 
Stores llules, I am not sure that wo aio not somewhat hampered in the countiy 
by the precedent of BiitisU industry and rts piaetieal independence of 
Government purchases In India, tho position is difterent Many concerns 
are, as it is, enabled to struggle successfully with foieign corapetitois in 
the Indian markets by then reliance on Government contracts involving 
settled business at hxed lates, I think that Messrs Tata and Sons weie 
glad of a Government guarantee to take a certain quantity of steel lails 
annually , and paper mills also lely to some extent on txoveininent orders 
Even though the rate of jirofit may bo low it affords a basis on which extensions 
of business can satisfactoiily be made One would bo glad theiefoie to see indent- 
ing ollicers encouraged to arrange contracts for terms of years with manufac- 
tuiers in this couutiy, subject to guarantees of quality 'VVith regnd to the 
Stores llules, there aro two directions in which 1 would be glad to see 
existing rules improved In tho lirst jilace 1 think it would be an excellent 
thing if branches of tho best British firms were encouraged to settle in 
this countiy and stores usually indented from home were imported thiough 
them The result would bo to raise tho standaid of manuiacture in this 
country, to extend our knowledge of up to-date Euiojiean methods, and 
ultimately it is hoped to encouiago manufaetuie in this countiy by blanches 
originally established merely to attract oideis to home manufacturers 1 
behove 1 am correct in sayii'g that this jiioposal is at present under the consi- 
deration of Government In tho second place, I would diavv attention to 
an article which appeared in tho “ Pioneei ” of the 8 th September 191 < 3 , copy 
of which 13 attached There is much in this article with which I do not agree, 
but I would strongly support any proposal such as that made at the end of 
tho article that rlic Stores llules should be rules for guidance onl y, tha t 
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the Stores Department of the India Office should meiely oilei facilities for 
puichase j and that puichasing officers in this courtry should have full 
direction t5 purchase eithei thiough the Stoies Department or else direct, m 
the most convenient as well as the best markets available I understand 
that this IS veiy much the system adopted by the Self-Oovermng Colonies 

6 On the assumption that the Commission will be able to accept some at least of the 
practical lecommendations put forward toi the encouragement of Indian mdustiies, I now turn 
to admuiistiative aspects of the pioposalsjiutlined above 1 wish, however, first of all to 
draw attention to what appears to be a very serious initial difficulty Government Depart- 
ments are naturally prone to simplify the woik of the executive officers by laying down rules 
which will cover the majouty of cases likely to come up for disposal under those rules in the 
ordinary course of admmistratiou To my mind, howevei, it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
to deal with Indian industries on similar lines Not only each iiidustiy but each separate 
coucein engiged in that industry will leipuira tieitmeufc on sepaiate hues An ludusCiial 
survey would doubtless be able to analyse the organis ition of individual concerns and the 
treatment to be accoided to each , but the danger is that the lecord of such a survey very 
quickly falls out of date and the officers ippomted to pass orders ou its recommendations would 
veiy otten find it necestaiy to revise its conclusions on new dati subsequently coming to light 
What appeals to be necessarj, tbcrefoie, is not so much au initial smvey, to be completed by 
a certain date and then submitted foi orders, as a continuous survey m which the oihcers 
deciding each case would be lu close and constant touch with developments as they arise lu 
each industiy and each conceiu scruumsed. 

7 It IS evidently impossible, even if a Diiectoi of Industries existed in each proving, 
that rhis officei should find the time, in addition to his oidinary duties, to analyse the pos- 
sibilities of individual coucetus within his 3 uribdiction lie would be able to give the best 
advice possible on lecommeudatious put to him but be would presumably not be in a position 
to deal finally with each I think, theiefore, it would be necossaiy to organise sjiecial 
machinery for this purpose which would be m close anJ diiect touch with local Govciumeuts 
on the one hand and with individual industries and couuo ns on the other, and the best 
solution would appear to be the appointment of a Board on which the Diiectoi of Iiidustiies 
an business men would imd a place The functions of the Board would be to examine the 
Very difiereut coiiditious in which diTeicut mauufactuung concetus at pieseiit woik and the 
assistance which lb needed by, and should be given to, each This Boaid would be pi^sided 
01 er by an othcei who would aDo supervise agriculture and co opeiation in the province He 
would lu tact cany out the functions suggested toi the Development Gominissioaer in para- 
giaphs 19'Jand^UO ot the Itepoit ot the Committee on Co-opcialion iii India It will 
doubtless be acetpted as au axiom that the wider the discrttioii given to the Boaid the better 
will be the results of its woik In f ict it would piobably be found disiiable to allot to it 
lump grants for the spending oi which it would be lesponsible to the local Goveinmeut 'ihe 
detailed poweis oi the Buaid die howevei matters which it is useless to discuss at this stage 
The chief poiut which I would veatuie to empha ise Is that the various foims of assist inoe 
which cau be given by Goveinmeut to indiiidual coueprns — by scientilic advice, by reduction of 
loyalties, excise tees, railway tieights, etc — are very numerous it is essential to ensure a 
very caietul scrutiny before dceiding what form of assisfciuce a concern needs and must receive 
it It 18 to develop on healthy lines, and whethei the giant of su h assistan.e ispracticil in each 
case The Boaid migh be empowered to summon the help of oihcers or the research 
institute, when required, and with the eoncunence of the diiector of the institute The 
Board would not mtiely assist exi',tiiig concerns, but would also be lu close touch with local 
capitalists aud would diaw attention to mdustiial opeuings, hitbeito unoccupied, on which the 
experts’ reports were favouiable The Development Commi.sioner should cuutiol agricultural 
development and co-operatioa, as well as industries, in the piovince This would ensure 
co-ordination of e&ort between all three, a point on which the Bengil District. Administration 
Committee laid stress in paragraph 224 of then report 

Answers to (Questions, 

I have no direct experience of pioneer factories or of industrial co-opeiative soci- 
eties With regard to questions 5 and 13, please see opinions expies'-ed above regarding 
direct financial aid by Government To my mind the system of dueot nuance is dangerous, 
firstly because to be effective it would have to be given to selected concerns which could ouly 
become popular at the eipense of their rivals, secondly, and as a consequence, because capital 
would tend to follow the lead given by Goveinmeut and would shun other ventuies' For 
tJiese reasons I am of opinion that any form of direct subsidy should be avoided and that 
the assistance given should be general eg, by technical advice, instiuction, etc — which 
would be made available to all industiial concerns able to^prove that they wiii turn this assist- 
ance to effective account 

The commeicial museum at Calcutta at first atiiacted a large number of visiters chiefly 
On account of its noveltv , the visitors belonged to all c] isses Subsequently however the 
numbeib declined and the museum is now chieHy frequented by business men both European 
and Indian To my mind the chief functions of the museum apd all exhibitions generally is to 
bung buvers and sellers togethei I don'^t entirely agree with the writer of “ Commerce and 
Companies in the ‘‘Bioneer'’'’ of the 13th instant that Government should organise selling 
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agents oi agencies In doing so to any gieat extent it would haie to undertake responsibility 
eithei for quality or payment and this lesponsibihty could not be a'-sumed without financial 
risk The method adopted at the museum is to encourage enquirers to place trial orders on 
order books piovided in the museum About 330 orders have been placed alieady, mostly 
for small amounts, but in some cases for considerable sums Subsequent coirespondence is 
direct Efforts aie also made to bung the exhibits to the notice of foreign importers 

Q 37 — 1 am arranging for the exhibition of samples of articles required by the principal Government 
Government Departments, the manufacture ot which might be undertaken or improved in this patronage 
countiy 

I concur in the recommendation of the Committee on Co opeiatimi in India that Develop- Official oiganisa- 
ment Commissioners should b^ appointed , but I think eich should be assisted by a Board on 
which the Director of Industiies (prefeiably a business man) and other business men should 
sit Please see above 

Q 33 The reorganisation of the Commercial Intelligence Depaitraent is undei considera Comineronl 
tion, involving coiisideiable additions to statf I conespond at piesent chiefly with Directors mtelbgonce 
of luoustries, Colle^tol^ of C ustoms and Scieutihc Departments in India, and" with the Boaid 
of Trade (Commeioial Intellige ice Branch) in the United Kingdom, Tnde Commissioneis 
in the Colonies and Biitish Consuls or their Conmemil Attaches abroad I am also 
dependent veiy lugely on advice andassibtanceungrulginglygiv'nbvChambeisoffom- 
meice and business men in India I would like howevei to be able to supplement these 
souices of information by iipoits fioin paid coirespoiidents in centies from which I have at 
present difficult! in obtaining information I undeistaud that the proposed reoiganisatioii 
includes jiiovision for coiresj ondents of this kind 

Q 81- — The chief advantages of \X\& Ituhan Trade Journal are two-fold firstly, in Trade joumah 
introducing buveis alid selleis bv meins of tnde enquiries and secondly as a convenient 
lecoid of Go\ernment oideis, statistics, etc , ind used as such largely bv tioveinment officers 
but also to some extent by business men In future I would like to see some ml erest imparted 
to the jouinal by publishing weekly letteis of trade openings foi Indian industiies in Indim 
mailvitb a^ lecwved from the p ud i orrespondents ilready mentioned , and later on, if Indian 
Ti ide Cominisoionois aie appointed abroad, by lettei-, on openings for Indian tiade in' foreign 
count! les 

Q 37 — I would like to see the journal supplemented by occasional monographs or Othei Gnv rnment 
bulletins bringing t igethei in convenient form all inform itioii legiiding anv paitn ular publications 
Indian iiidustiv or tiade Taking p ijier for example, a bull tin would »umma use the results 
of ‘■oiuitific enquuie^ into suitable mateiialb avulable in -India and wlieie they aie to be 
found Coi respondents would woik up tiade conditions in the lo al maikets the puces at 
which competition is expeiienced frem foreign papei and the paitioulai giades in looil demand 

Oral EvlD^^cE, 18 ih January 1917 

Vrendenf — Q There is a little confusion as to the relative functions of the Director- 
Geneial of Commercial Intelligence and tlie Director of Statistics People imagine that the 
man who makes up statistics ought also to draw lessons from the statistics I suppose that the 
present piactice is foi him to be the compiler of statistns and the Director-fTeneial of 
Commercial InteUigence makes use of those statistics in addition to other information ? — A 
That is so 

Q Is it youi opin’on that the two departments should be separate as they now are or 
should they be oigauized into one P—aI G oing back ovei the history of the Department I ^hink 
it was too much foi one man to be able to prepare the statistic-) and also to make the dedm tions 
That was certainly the expeneme of Mr b-oel Paton lie was absolutely unable to supervise 
the preparation of statistics and also to answer commercial enquiries satisfactorily 

Q Would not the natural solution be foi him to be provided with a statistical staff? — 

A Ho had a statistical staff 

Q He could have an officoi hke the Director of Statistics oi a Super intendent and there 
would be no necessity to make any separate department ? — A He had an assistant Director 

Q Would that not be sufficient instead of having two separate departments ? — A Of 
course they, do to a certain extent overlap each other I get enquiries foi statistics and 
figures and so does the Director of Statistics 

Q I myself cannot see how a man can compile statistics mtelhgently without learning 
some lessons from his work and if therefore the compiler of statistics were a member of the 
Commeicial Intelligence Department those lessons would be properly used by the department 
They could also be used by public firms and foi reference pm-poses in answeiing questions 
Suiely there seems to be no special reason foi splitting them into two separate departments ? 

A At present the relations aie more or less unofficial They are very close 

Q They might, but in personal matteis they might become so close as to generate a 
certain amount of friction That la very largely a question of the personality ot both 

Q The present want of official connection does not encourage efficiency I should have 
thought rather on the contrary that it suggests a possibility of friction Is it your opinion 
that the two departments ought to be amalgamated? — A I think there would have o e some 
re-organization * I don’t think they could be amalgamated as they stand at present 
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Q That, of couise, is only a mattei of organization One TVill have to be the head of the 
ofBce ?—J There is a gieat difference between the two departments, in staff for instance 
At piesent I have a staff of 14 cleiks My office a oik is very much the smallest pait of the 
work of the department 

Q In the statistical depaitment is the office woik piactically the whole thing ? — J It 
has a veiy large staff indeed 

Q You are not only Dnectoi-Geneial of Commercial Intelligence but apparently a 
Director-General of Industrial Intelligence also Are they to any extent different in character? 
— Yes, they are , except to this extent, that Indian markets are so widely disti ibuted and often 
so remote from the Indian souiees of supply that infoimition regarding trade openings in such 
markets is practically commeicial intelhgence 

Q The commercial side at piesent is so dominating that you do not notice the industrial 
side so much Obviously the industrial problems most lirgely become technical and scienti- 
fic ? I think that when we reach that stage in an enquiry, the enquiry should be handed 
over to a Dnectoi of Industiies at once Any purely industrial enquiry received by me is 
transferred to the particular Dnectoi of Industries concerned Trade openings are, however, 
a diffeient matter, and when I am asked by a manufacturer in Madias whether there are any 
openings for his wares in the Punjab I reply to him duect 

Q There would in anv ease be a certain intelligent interest in mercantile and commercial 
methods in an nidustiial department Of course one can understand that there is a good deal 
about each which IS special Would you like to amalgamate both? — ^ As regards questions 
of market openings certainly, but not as regards industrial processes 

Q At piesent the industrial side IS eithei not caied for oi only paitly cared for The 
fostering of a new industiv m itself is nothing moie than fostering its technical and scientific 
foundation? — A That is the woik of the Dnectoi of Industries 

Q That ieally.is not properly cared for ? — J That is quite tioie _ 

Q About the commercial museum in Calcutta do you think it has done a great deal of 
good ? — -d I think it has done good It has done so specially in the placing of orders Of 
course if did not start foi that purpose It staited more or less as a sort of museum — a 
museum in which exhibits would be placed which would show the visitoi what was being 
done in different paits of India in the matter of ludustiies, the fundamental idea beinsr that 
anyone who wished to iniest capital would be able to see here what was being done in other 
jiaits of India and follow the lead 

Q It has been suggested that the supply to the museum in a compact form of all the pro- 
ducts of the vaiious industries of Indii helps the foreign competitor as much as it does the 
swaleshi manufactuiei ? — J Yes We don’t now show in the museum any foieign manufac 
tured articles, only Indian goods 

Q It has also been suggested that manufactuiei s do not get their information in that way 
and that a much more efbcient way of helping the industries in InJia would be to form sales 
agencies Are you in favour of sales agencies being organised by Government ? — J I think 
that it would be a sound thing if such agencies weie provincial It would be too big a thing 
to stait a sales agency for the whole of India in one centie 

Q Do you think the commercial museum would be more useful if it weie situated, say, m 
the Planison Hoad oi somewhere where it is more likely to be better used by the Indian 
population ? — J Yes I think it would I think at present it is not veiy well situated 

Q A Chattel ton — I want to ask you about the sales agency You have a consider- 
able numbei of examples of swadeshi manufactuie m the museum and in certain parts of the 
country thcie are depots in existence which are at the piesent time confined to the sale of 
local manufactures and it has occuiied to me that it might be advisable to extend the sphere of 
these depdts Theie aie depots at Cavvnpoie, Bangiloie and a largei one in Bombay Would 
it be possible foi this cential museum to act as a sort of go-between between the Indian 
manufacture! s and these local sales depdts? Would it not be possible for your central agency 
to bung to the notice of the loc il depots any class of goods that manufacturers in other parts of 
the countrv aie making and piomote a spiiit of exchange between them ? — A Yes I think 
that could be done within a limited extent I should like to see it done in two ways Firstly 
by the interchange of catalogues directly between the sales dep6ts and secondly by reference 
to the catalogue of the commercial museum 

Q I uudeistand from you that there is a fair amount of business alieady being done 
thiough the commeicial museum by getting a numbei of oiders placed with particular firms who 
have sent exhibits Have you any aiiangement foi keeping track of these commercial open- 
ings ? Do you coirespond with the peojile who exhibit in your museum and do you ascertain 
fiom them what business they have done subsequently ? — A Most of it »is, unsolicited'^ We 
get a number of lettejs fiom the films saying that ordeis hav'e been placed with them from 
visitors to the commeicial museum 

Q Have you compiled any statistics from that as legaids the volume of business that is 
going on in this way ? — A It is not veiy big I have got a list showing the attendenceat 
the museum for December and part of January and the number of orders placed durmg that 
time 
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^ Q Those are initial orders that are so placed ?■ — A They aie the only orders placed 
through me The average attendance during December was 47 a day and during January 
it was 69 

Q Tresideni — ^When I was at the museum there was no such list ? — A I stalled it 
sometime ago and I took it up again in December 

Q What were the orders placed ? — A 31 orders were placed during December, and Janu- 
ary is rather a special month There was a special ordei on the 9th of January £oi Rs 2,170 
There were altogether 34 orders in January The average value of the oiders is between 10 
and 60 rupees or about 30 or 40 rupees a day The total value of the oiders placed during 
Decembei is only about Rs 200 It is typical of the oidinary dailv work at the museum but 
as I say I got a special order in January for Rs 2,000 odd and I have since got a still laio'er 
order for Rs 3,000 An order of this amount is exceptional, ° 

Q Mr G JE low — You do not know anything of the orders placed diiect with the 
manufacturer ? — A No 


<2 Mr — Have you any leason to believe that there are such orders?— A 

Yes 

<2 Are you m touch with the exhibitorsiand can you get from them a statement of the 
business that ultimately results ? man for example exhibits some knives and an order is 
placed for Rs 5 If the knives are found satisfactoiy a subsequent ordei is placed for 
Rs 500 direct * H ave you got any knowledge of such tiansactions ? — A I know that such 
transactions aie gomg on but I have not got the details 

Q Would it he practicable for vou to ask those who exhibit the goods in the museum to 
send you monthly returns of the business that they aie able to do as the result of the exhibi- 
tion of^ their goods in the museum ? — A I have made a note of that and we shall work up to it 
as soon as staff permits In oui future enquiries we will add a foot-note saying that if further' 
business aiises as a result of tjiis intioduction we should be glad to know it 

Q You state in your note that it is wcU-known for example, that the most favour able con- 
ditions m which to extract vegetable oil m this country aie still lo be asoei tamed and that at 
present European tempeiatures are more favounble to the successful cairymg on of the 
industry ? — A I am afraid I am not a scientist mvself but I was going if I lemember right 
ou a report from whi^h it was shown that the best results were obtained in England 

Q Are theie any difliculties connected with climate? — A In obtaining the necessary 
consistency vegetable oils should not be too solid oi too liquid 

Q Yon say in your note that'lugli puces abroad and high freights have encouraged the 
local mamifactuio of many ai tides which have been developed extensivelv since the war began 
Do vou make that statement with leference to the fact that the development of many of these 
industues is not of a peimanent character ? Aie they the so-called mushioom industiies or 
war industries? — A I was thinking of galvanized iron works as a mattei of fact I could not 
call it a mushroom industry It has developed verv much latelv on account of orders which 
had hitherto gone to England, but I don't think that they aie making use of then bye- 
products 

Q What do you mean by bye-products ? — A The chemical refuse obtained after the 
galvanizing process is finished 

Q Is it not a fact that in some cases thes-* people have been gnen the necessary stimulus 
to develop, that in the majority of cases they .will be able to hold their own even if puces leturn 
lo the noinial conditions? — A I should think they will in the majority of cases but it is very 
hard to say 

Q Is it a case in which having once got hold of the maiket they will he able to retain 
the market ? — A It is very difiii-ult to say whether they will he able to undersell foreign 
competitiors after the war 


Q Piestdent — Are the costs now lower than the prices in pre-wai times ? — A I cannot 
say ofi-hand I should not think they are lowei I should think they are higher 

Q Dr H Eofltnson — If a manufacturer at home wants to know whether he can obtain 
any particulai produi.t m India, is itpiopei foi him to apply to you diiect for the information ? 
A —Yes 

Q And ypu will be able to afford the necessary infoimation ?—A Yes 
Q If he were asking for example about a paiticulai timber you will be able to give him 
the information ? — A Yes 

Q Would your answer go to him diiect or through the India Office?—^ It will go to 

him ^ manufacturer in India wanted to ascertain whether there are 

any markets at home for his production or any purchasers m India, you may he able to answer 
fiom your own knowledge or take the necessary steps to ascertain and give the mformafaon ? 
—A If an Indian producer wanted to know whether he had any chance <£ getting markets tor 

his goods in England, I would write straight to the Board of Trade That is to say, if I do 

not happen to have the information mjself, I pass on the enquiry to the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Board of Trade 

<2 And they would ascertain so far as possible and let you know ?-~A Yes 
he the case A great number of the enquiries aie enquiries for dealers in the United Kingd m 
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I tabulate the lists winch I leceive and bring them up-to-date so that they can bo used as often 
as the enquiries come up 

Q Mr A Chatierton —'VIhftn 30 U send the enqmiy to the Commercial Intelligence 

Department, do they pass it on to the Impeiiil Institute ? — A I don^t think so The Boaid 
of 'liade seems to get into touch with the manufacturers direct 

Cl Dr E Hoplinson —Take a question ci this linil Supposing some ilat is grown or 
some flax fibre is giown and one wants to know how to get a pioper value foi it, would you 
take up an investigation of that sort? — A Yes 

Q And you will deal duect with the Commeicial Intelligence Department ? — A Yes 

Honlle Sir Fazulhhop Cniiimhhoy — <2 You want a Bo ird of Industries Is the Dnector 
of Industnes to be a local officer or should ho bo Imperial ? — A He should bo an officer of the 
Local Go\eiiimeiit 

Q You say ' that the detailed powers of the Board are however matters which it is useless 
to discuss at this stige The chief ])oint which I would icntureto emphasize is th it the various 
forms of assistance which can be gnen In Go\ernroent to individual coneems bv scientific 
advice, bv reducti in of lojalties, excise fees, lailwaj ficiglits, etc , are \er\ numerous ' Tlicfe 
are Imperial matteis How cm the Local Hoard ueil with them? — A BailiVay freights are 
not an Impeiial matter, 

(I What about the evciso — A Excise is also a provinci il matter 

Q Theie are m niy other coiieeiiis in whuh one w ill have to deal with the Impel lal Govern- 
ment? — A If it were a concession wliuh only the Imperial Government could give, the cour e 
would be the same The Board would c-o ui* to the Local Goicinment with their recom- 
mendation but instead of issuing oiclers itself the Local Goieinment would, if it ippiosed the 
lecommendation, pass it on to the Imperi-xl Goveninn nt 

Q Will tint not del iv matteis ? Take fni mstiiice the question of e^peI•t assistance The 
Local Goierrimints cannot give exp' its for all incliistries ? — A Thai is why lam snggei-ting a 
leseaicli institute with a Dnector of the Institute 

Q You cav til it the Develop meiit Coinmissioner should control the igriciiitural Depart- 
mentjand Co-operation aswcll as Indu'-fries in thepioviiue Don't jou think tint agriculture is 
too lug a tiling and that the Director of Co opentne Societies has himself a lot to do ? — A 
The Commissioner would cleil with if oiih as ( Inirnnn of the Board 

Hon’lJi Pandit M Mnlattpa — Q When did v ou join the service ? — A In 1905 

<3 How long have you held this appointment ?—j-f For a year 

Q Did von have iiiy spec lal tnining 111 respect of yi nr pic'-ent appointment before you 
were appomtid ? Did yon have any epeciil tunning in conmction with commerce befoie vou 
took up this poet ? — A Jlv fathci w is foi many years m theBauk of Beiigil, and that meint 
a commercial tiaining m mv home life 

Q Arait from that capacitv winch you line inheiitcd have y’ou bid any other qualifica- 
tions for this office ? — A 1 have been Diicler Secretaiy to the Goveinmeut of India and also to 
the Bengi] Government — on both Decisions in commercial depaitments 

Q You sppalc here of the work which you liavm been doing You have in the course of 
your touis visited factories and incliisfi ml concei ns and you have tried to obtain infoimation 
as to the diffic ulties whic h the mamifac tuieis are conteiuliiig against Is that a part of 
vour duty as Director-General of Commercial Intelligence ?—A 9 hat is incidentnl to my tours 
For instance I get enquiries fiom the Army Department of the Govcrnnient of India Thev 
ask me whether I know of anv supplies of tinned fruit for the use of the troops in Mesopota- 
mia and I am anxious to see that as much as possible is done to meet the demand 

Q Is it part of vour duty to go out and see what difficulties particular trades are contend- 
ing against and to try to solve those dill culfies ’ — A I took th it up speeially for the purpose 
of fins Commission The chief part of my duty is to answer commercial enquiries 

Q Enquiries asto what law products 01 maniifactuied pioducts are available, enquiries 
relating to lates, fieights and maikets ?— ^ Enquiries from shippers as to wheie they can 
obtain paiticular commodities which they requiia 

Q Is if also part of your duty to find out what difficulties industries aie contending against 
and to endeavoui to “uggest solutions ?—A I should not think so That is more particularly 
the duty of the Director of Industnes If I receive such enquiries I lefei them to the 
parfciculai Director of Industnes 

Q Do yon travel in allpaits of India to gather information and tofiud out what difficulties 
industnes are contending against?— J I cannot say that I tiavel particulaily for that purpose 

Q You take that up as pait of your work ? — A Yes 

Q How do you encourage industnalisfs m solvung their difficulties ? Do you correspond 
with any technical experts of Government ?~A Yes I conespond foi instance with Pusa, 
the Agricultural Adviser I conespond also with the Tinctonal Eipeii it Madias and with 
other scieutifio experts ^ ' ‘ 

Q Do you help these trades, by being the means of communication, between them and 
the experts to solyejtheii difficulties ? — A No I usually put the enquirer direct on to the 
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freight in which I cannot be of very much help ~ reductions in laihvay 

<2 Except as Directoi-General of Commercial Tr-f^ii.^. i. 
study to the history of the growth of trade and commerce "m ithL^”"" any particular 

made any study of It ?—^ baa always been a hobby with S ^ 
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Q You have said that aguciilture IS the primary industrv of India ?_^ Y°n= i? 
now 75 per cent of hei exports aie represented by rawproducts ^ ^ ^ 

Q Would you say that Japan was also an agricultural country primarily ?—A Yes 

q Yousaythat theuatuialbe.it of the people is agucultuie and that to stimulate 
^the development ot Indian manufactureis is indeed from some points of view dist^X 
daugeious I want to undeistand where the element of danger comes m stimulatmo> the 
Indian manufactures, and for that reason 1 want to know whether jou have icallv studied 
the conditions of Japan aud India aud compaied them?— .1 I sUould think that the state of 
the manut iotuuug industry m Japan is a distinctly dangerous model Japan is rust the 
country that affoids an example of the daugeis of ovei-iapid development 

Q Where do you think the element of dangei comes in?— ^ You hare had in Japan an 
iinbealthy stimulus an arfcihcial stimulus The result lias beeu a very great deterioiatioa of 
quality 

Q Have you been to Japan ^ — A No 

q You are speaking about deteiioiatiou of quality ’ — A The Japanese Government have 
recently instituted a censorship of all exports from Japan just to make an attempt at keepin» 
then quality up to staudaid 

Q We have been told that the Japanese manufactuiei makes a better class of goods for 
his own use and sends out the woise class f manutactuied goods to other countries Theie- 
fore you should not easily assume th it all their manufactures are as bad as the samples that 
aie seen here As you have not been to Japan you cannot say whethei then maiiufactuies 
are really so nasty as they are lepieseuted to be Can you’ — A 1 can only judge by samples 

• 

Q What have you to say about their ship building industry and their munitions? Do 
you think they have not done well lu that duection? — A 1 don t think so to judge fiom the 
reports that one receives ot the criticisms ot Ruesia regarding the luaimfactuie ot munitions 
by the Japanese That is attei all the most independent view one can get 

Q Do you know that they have built up a veiy gieat mauufactuiiug industry during the 
last 30 years and that they have prospered very much 'The national wealth has gone up 
Is there any thing in the conditions ot India which you can mention which will stand in the 
way of similar piogiess being achieved in India? — A I think one of the greatest obstacles is 
distance by railway 

Q That may be a disadvantage Is there anythmg which stands in the way of India 
developing into a great' manufacturing country? You have got the raw mateiials and the 
labour and the market ? — A Everything depends on paces 

Q Has not India a laige home market of its own ^ — A Yes, but there are the difficulties 
of distance and climate 

Q You say climate is one of the difficulties Don't you know that we already have many 
big manufacturing industiies, for instance, sugar, mdigo, railway construciion and now 
munition making All these are flourishing Is theie any reason that India should not 
develop further in all these duections ?— A No 

' Q Climate will not stand in the way of developing in these duections ?— A No 

0 Of course in some cases climate may be an important consideration Some things 
mi-ht be done better in colder climates, but for that reason yon cannot say that the climate of 
India offers an obstacle to the development of Ind-an manutactures geneially ? A Of c^se 
theie are only some cases where climatic conditions need be oonsideied 1 do not think climate 

has a beaiing on all industiies , , , t l ^ 

Q You say that Indian labour has yet got to be educated Labour °that nroblem 

in evV counUy which wishes to develop manufactmes Don t yon think that problem 
Sn be solved ?— A That can be solved in the course of a penod of years 

O You say that » indigenous capital is already actively “ 

business organisatiou which is essential foi man gadily to support mdigenoiS 

with the result that capital does easily come for have now 

enterprises" Has that not also been t e P i innk that also could be got over 

developed into big manufacturing couutiies ? Don t you tUinJx mat 
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by the spread of business educatioa ? — A I quite agiee livitb you there My only point 
IS that it must take a period of years It must be a long time It was tbuty years in the 
case of Japan and Japan is only one tenth of the size of India 

Q Do you think that in 30 yeais you can bring India to the level of Japan ? — A I quite 
agiee that you can do that in 30 years in the case of a country which is only one-tenth of 
India 

Q But then India has ten times as great, resources as Japan has and the vastness of the 
country is also an advantage ? — A I think it makes organisation all the moie difficult 

Q We have got the necessary raw matexialsj the labom and the markets We have also a 
strong system of admimstiation The Japanese have not the advantage of the Indian Civd 
Service ? — A No 

Q We aie an ancient countiy with a gieat industrial past If the Government in this 
country took steps simihi to those the Jap inese Government took, don't you think that it is 
possible to accomplish the industrial regeneration of the country ? — A It is possible 

Q Then you agiee that the difficulties that you have mentioned can be got over and that 
progress m manufactuuug industry can be made both rapid and satistactoiy ? — A Certainly 
satisfactoiyj but not too rapid That is where the danger lies 

Q The Government is not satisfied with the progress that has been made and it wants to 
make greater progress This Commission has been appointed to advise how progress can be 
accelerated ? - A It is an index of what can be done in the future 

Q The last difficulty that you mention is that of competition from overseas producmg 
manufactures on a large scale and dumping then goods in this countiy ? Have you any 
suggestions to make as to how to hght against this dithoulty ? — A I suppose there is nothing 
tbit will prevent the foreign competitor fiom marketing his goods at a lower price here than 
he sells them for at home 

Q Because of the subsidies ? — A Because of the piotectue tariffs and the subsidies He 
can get a high rate of puces in his own country 

Q Have you no remedy to suggest in order to give the indigenous manufacturers a 
chance ? — A 1 know of no remedj except that of tariffs 

Prciuleni — If you start an industiy you will find that if you cannot start it on 'a scale 
that will attempt at intioduciug the very best economies then you cannot be on a par with 
the foieignei If you have got a plant for instance which is designed to produce 100 tons 
a day you cannot produce 50 tons a day with legaid to economy If the local consumption 
18 only 50 tons you have got to dispose of the lest of the 50 tons somehow, even below cost 
price You cannot pi event dumping in that case 

H on’ ble Pandit II M Ilalavti/a — Q You think then that the only remedy is tariffs, 
apart fiom what the President has been good enougn to explain i* — A 1 would by no means 
prevent competition W hat 1 say is that unfair competition should be prevented lam in 
favoui of healthy competition 

Q Have you then any remedy to suggest to help the indigenous industry to establish 
itself ? — A The obvious remedy is to encourage the local manufacturers so as to enable them 
to compete 

Q You say in youi note that lyhat the State is required to do is not to find the capital 
itself but to encourage tlie conditions in which capital is attracted to manufactuiing enter- 
prises What is the way in which the State can help to attract capital Do you think 
that Government should guaianiee interest or dividends ? — A The remedies that I suggest are 
indicated in paiagiaphs (cl and {d) 

Q You aie not in favoui of Government guaranteeing interest on the capital invested ? — 
A No 

Q Aie there not precedents which show that the Government has helped industries by 
guianteeing dividends, foi instance, the railway industry ? Don't you think that the same 
principle might be applied to some other industries ? — A I think that is a special case 

Q You do not think that the same principle could be apphed to some other select cases? 
— A I do not think you would secure the object which yon have in view. 

Q If Government decided to guarantee interest in any case will it not make a proper and 
full enquiry before it will give a guarantee ? The question is whether you are opposed to the 
principle of it ? — A I am opposed to the principle 

Q With regard to the Stores Rules, in your note yon say ” There are two directions in 
which I would be glad to see existing rules improved In the first place I think that it would 
be an excellent thing if blanches of the best British firms were encouraged to settle in this 
country and stores usually indented from home were impoited through them " You said a 
little while ago that you are not opposed to healthy competition Would you shut out 
articles manufactuied in other countries and give preference to articles manufactured in 
England, or would you let films of other nations also compete ? — A 1 am in favour of free 
competition 

Q Would you allow American and German firms also to compete ?—A There is at present 
no prohibition 
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all to compete From the political pomt of view the Lsiier wiS°vf 
Arejaot the two intermingled ? 
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They aie not quite independent ?- 


are different aspects of the same thing muependent ?— ^ p 

Q You say that the purchasing officeis in thiR i. , 

purchase thiough the Stoics Department or direct You BaTth^t° discretion to 
adopted by the self-governing Colonies Have you studied the^ the system 

thiough then agents or not as they choose They do it m AustrnM, ^ ^he/ buy 

the case in Canada I am talking only of the self-goveinmg Domlmons^ ^ heheve the same is 
Q Have you studied the system on the spot so as to be able fe 
on the subject, whether it is regaided as a sound system ?—yt T t local feeling is 
lian opinion is about it cannot say what the Austra- 

q You are lu favour of it because in the abstract it appears to von fe 

—A It seems to me that the purchasing ofBceis are men of evperiencJand flf f ^ 

ought to be tiusted in the matter experience and that then experience 

q Do you think they possess the technical knowledge which thev sbenPl k 
decide whethei an ai tide should or should not be purchased?—^ oidei to 

knowledge certainly have the 

q You do not apprehend bad dealing ? — A No 

Q You say under "Financial aid that vou ate of oniinnn fkoi - <.1 . , 

should be avoided and that the assistance given should be geneial bv technf 
.dv,c., elo Would JO. also bo of G.,™e4 btw'lSSr 

A Banking facilities would he dealt with under the same head as the monosal fb^f P mi ^ 1 . 
should guaiantee inteiest I would deal with both on the sam^puL^pir f^°''einment 

q Are you in favour of Goveinmeut extending banking facilities to tridA? tia 
think there is need for it ?-A 1 have not studied the subject 


WiTirass No 190 

TnE_ Bengal Chakbee of Commeece, Calcutta 
* Weiiten Evidence 

q 1 — The Committee of the Cliambei believe they aie coiiect in saying that when 
conditions were normal, the members of the Chambei expeiienced no difficulty m laismg 
capital for industrial puiposes, piovided that the industiy was sound, and the particular enter- 
prise was being floated under well established auspices 

q 2 — In Calcutta the sources from which capital is diawn foi enterprises with which 
the membeis of the Chamber are connected are mainly two-fold — 

(1) European sources in India, and 

(2) The United Kingdom 

In addition to these there are numerous enteipnses, such as oil and flour mills, jute 
presses, soap woiks, etc , which are undei Indian control, and the capital in which has been 
deiived almost entirely from Indian sources 

q 4/ — The Committee of the Chamber have no expeiience in this connection, except as 
regaids light railways lu these cases ordinary joint-stoek companies have been guaranteed 
interest on their capital for a certain fixed period 

q 5 — Dealing with the various alternatives in the older given the views of the 
Committee of the Chambei may he summarised as follows — 

(1), (2) and (3) They would be on general giounds adverse to grants-m-aid, but if it 
should be consideied to be advisable at any time to give such form of assistance, 
they are distinctly of opinion that it should be limited to the period of the 
expeiimental stage of the industry to be assisted The plan of guaranteed 
dividends foi a limited peiiod has been successfully adopted m the case of 
light railways , and it might perhaps be extended to othei projects of a similai 
natuie 

Government loans might also be useful, tbe Committee tbihk, while an industry 
IS in tbe experimental stage, but they ought certainly to beai mterest For if 
they were granted without intexest applications would be made on account of 
schemes having no piospect of maturing piofitably, with tbe result that the 
loss would be borne not by the promoters but by tbe Government 
The Committee would be generally against the idea of the Government supplying 
machineiy and plant on the hire-puichase system 
The Committee do not think that the Goveinment should become a shmeholder 
in a company Its assistance should be, in then opinion, restricted to some 
form outside diiect participation in the share capital 
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^ For the Chamher’a ■newa on qucations 69 and 90, see ndilitjonal niitten evidence printed in conbnnation 
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(7) Tlioie would bo no objection, tbo Commifcteo tliinL, to tbo Govcinnionfc guanntee- 
^ ^ mg to buy, foi a limited period, tbo products o£ an entaely new industry But 
theie would bo, they consider, tbo strongest possible objection to tbo purebaso, 
witb public funds, of tbo pioducts of any p irticular factory, if sucb factory 
were in competition with other concerns established and maintained by puvato 
enterprise 

Q 6 Tboeontrol should bo cxeicised by a Government auditor and a Goaornment 

director Tbo lattoi should not take pait in tbo actual management of tbo concern, but 
should bo kept informed of its affairs, ind should be able to advise tbo Board. Tbo auditoi 
should be not an officer of Government but an approved firm of Cliartered Accountants 

Qs 7 Sc S — ^Tbo Committee of tbo Cbainber base no expeuouco of Government pioneer 
factories They would, however, favour Govouiment starting factoiies in a now industry on 
the understanding that as soon as the lesults indicate that tbeic is a re isonablo prospect of 
tbo industry being earned on satisfactorily tbo Government aid should bo withdrawn For 
example they think that a pioneer tanning factorj might bo established in Bengal it should 
bo worked on the most modem methods, and bo managed by lirst clu'^s experts Care should 
bo taken when the piouooi factoij is being cstiblished to ensure that it docs not in anv way 
over-lap existing private onteipiibO The Committee would bo also distinctly opposed to 
convoiting successful pioiicci State cxpeiiments into permanent State ontcipuses 

Q 10 — The conditions prevailing m C ileutta are such that the banking facilities ha\o 
always been found to bo adequate Any sound piopositiou that is put before tbo banka oi 
financial houses is aluajs simpatlieticalljr considered 

Qs 11 & 12 — The Committee bohevo that co-operative societies would bo most Useful in 
the distribution of the following commodities, coal mil coke, igriuultural seeds, agricultural 
implements, and inanuies It has been loported to them that one gieat difficulty in most of 
the industries in India 13 the ' of adcquito distributing facilities, and that 

few industiies can afford t. . j agencies ill over the country for the one 

particular commodity produced By the establishment of co*opentivo societies winch would 
distribute many commodities this difficulty would bo overcome Co operative societies might 
usefully take up for inslanco the lotailing of coal to the populace m the United Froviucca, 
and other provinces, m vvlucli wood aud dung fuel ire now being used 

<2 13 — ^Tbe Committee would bo opposed to Govommeiit competition m existing 
industries Government should, m their opinion, give issistanco in the wa^ of oxpeit advice, 
etc , rathei than competo with piivatc enterprise m in^ existing industries Aud iii all coses 
due enquiry should bo made betoro Govemmeiit think of entering any particnlai industry 

<2. 14 — III the opinion of the Committee each case must be judged ou its own merits 

Q 15 — It IS known to the Committee that tlio Geological Suive^ of India and tbo 
Government Keseaicb Institute at Piisi have given teoliiiical and scientific aid to ludiistrml 
and agricultural enterprise Tbo scieutific department of tbo Indian Tea Association, which is 
supported financially by the Goveiumoiit of India, also seems to them to ho an example 
of how technical assistance may bo given to industries 

<2 17 — In the case of the scientific department of the Indian Tea Association the tea 
estates contribute towaids the cost, .and in like manner if there are other industries desirous 
of obtaining advico from Government soiontifio experts they should bo required to paj fees 

Q 18 —The results of the researclies ougnt not to bo published except with the approval 
of the owner of the private business, particularly if ho h is paid anj fee m connection with 
them 

Q 21 — The expeiienco of the Chamber is limited to the issistanco whioli has been "iven 
recently by the Impeiial Institute m tbo mattei of the bide trade The Committee believ o 
that the institute has been successful m diiectmg the attention of British tinners to Indian 
hides Such assistance, if it can boahorded m other industnes, would appear to bo advanti"-o- 
ous to India 

Q 22 — It would appeal to the Committee to be advantageous to prov ulo for such 
research foi many scientific experts who would not be likely to visit Indi i would be available 
m the United Kingdom Research legaidiug the extended use of Indian pioducts, such is 
jute, bides, etc , would be probably more successfully undertaken in the United Kingdom than 
in India 

Q 23 — The only suggestion which the Committee can make m this connection is that the 
results obtamed m England and in India should bo interchanged 

Q 24 — In the opinion of tbo Committee such supplemenfarj surveys are required, as 
the information available surely cannot be complete In point of fact m puvato enterprises 
surveys are constantly being undertaken m connection with developments lu various fields 

28 — The Commitee believe that a fully developed syslcin of commercial museums 
would be of advantage The piomotion of such museums is, m their opinion, distinctly a step 
in the ngbt direction The museums in the presidency towns should bo open to the public daily 
from 9Airto6or7PM For with the openings confined to business hours it is a matter of 
some difficulty for business men to take full advantage of the museums 

Q 29 — They might he m the first place established in the presidency tow us and principal 
mdustria,! centres^ and thereafter gradually" extended to the smaUei towns ^ 
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q 34 —Trade representatives are probably not TT 

should ceitainlybeiepiesentedby trade representativesmformL''^ Britain, but India 

the Colonies ^ ‘=o“»taes and also probably m 

The trade lepresentatives should be Government e xi. 

Service, attached to the Biitish Consulates and before Civil 

they should be trained by being attached to the Commerce and 

staid b. given every oppe.Wy „t sWe^^e ted“ta taX o1 M 
It would piohably he exceedingly difficult to get business men J m x 
^nd standing for this work, and it is important that they should be mdepeSS" 

Their duties would he to watch the development of anv ^ xi r 

pre]udicial, or of benefit, to Indian tiade, to lepoit on fmpoits fionT 
eountiies which could be imported fiom or exported to India to AR'isf mo i 
...ntuee .0 get ..t. vv.th '„StaL”t' 

encouraging or assisting agrioultme, industry or commerce in the foieion crantrv wWb m i f 
„,tk advanlDge be applied to lad, a, a.,d gea.rall, to beep lad.a, rXri"Xh rt“fho 
aguoalture, a, dash v aad eoaimerce o£ the foreign eoantrj that India maid be »T oleo aX 

of any possible change in the current of tiade and would be able to take advantage Se 

S3jD10 

Q 85 —It appeals to the Committee that it might be desirable m some cases to appoint 
temporary Commissions foi special enquiries ‘•ppumu 

Q 36 —It does not appear to the Committee to be necessary foi such appointments to be 
made the enterprise of tiadeis should be sufficient to deal with internal conditions 

Q 37 -The lists might be published m the Indian Trade Joni nal , and samples might he 
made available m the commercial museums ° 
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q 89 So far as the mofussil is concerned by the development oi co-operative credit 
societies 

Q. 41 — Difficulties couuecied with titles at times constitute a seiious check on industual ' 
development lustances have arisen in which good coal jiropeities cannot be opened ui), as 
exploiters are unwilling to take the responsibility attaching to titles which no sohcitois^ will 
pass as sound 

<3 46 —The Committee aie without special knowledge oi expeuence of tms maltei They 
have however been peirflitted to examine the system which is m force on the Bengal-Nao-pui 
Kailway, and conceimng which the Chief Mechanical Engineer of that hue is submitting 
evidence to the Commission This system appears to them to be valuable, and to he worthy of 
close consideration 

qs 56 — 67 — lu reply to these questions the Committee desire to say thatm their opinion 
a Director of Industries should be appointed for each province 

It would be, they feai, a difficult matter to establish Boards of Industries in each province 
as business men xvould not he able to spaie the time necessaiy to seive upon them 

The Director of Industries should be an officer of the Local Government, and it would 
appear to he highly desirable that he should he a man with expert industrial and commercial 
Imowledge and expeuence The Committee fear however that the remuneration which a really 
able man with this experience would expect would be gieaterthan could be offeied, It seems 
to them therefoie that the best anangement would probably be foi the ajipoiutment to be held 
oidinanly by an Indian Civil Servant In ordei that too irequent transfers, and the selection 
of inexperienced men, might be as much as possible avoided some such anangement as is in 
existence in respect of the Customs Service might be made 

For scientific and technical advice there might be established an organisation of expeits 
subject to the control of the Imperial Govemment 

The services of these expeits might be loaned to the Local Governments, and when 
deputed to a Local Government in this way the expeits should be subject to the control of that 
Government 


There might also be experts m the seivice of the Local Govemment for woik in conneo 
tion With industries in which the paiticulai province may be interested These expeits would 
be subject to the control of the provincial Director of Industries 

Q 94 — The Committee are of opinion that the existing Indian law relating to trade marks 
and desciiptions is satisfactory and sufficient They have no suggestions to offer for ifa 
amendment. And they would be opposed to any legislation requiring trade maiks to be 
registered 

q 96 —The Bengal Chamber of Commerce has for many years past strongly urged the 
Introduction of a law lequiiing the registration of paitueiships j* ® oiei.^eii o 

India, while viewing the proposal sympathetically, have been dele ri^ lom un er a ng 
legislation by reason ot the admittedly difficult legal questions with which it is surrounded 

qs 97—99 (a) In connection with these questions the Committee quote the following 
resolution which was unanimously adopted at a special general meeting of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, held on the Srd May 1913 — 

“Whereas it is expedient and desirable, m view of the gr^t adimmstratiye changes 
which are now being undertaken, and then probable effect on the development of 

2 q 2 


» 
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the trade and commerce of Bengal, that the question of the continued ajiplication 
to all Indian railuays of unifoim minima mileage lates should bo reconsidered, 

" Eesolved that tlie members of the Bengal Chamber of Commei<'o strongly endorse 
the protest that they made, against the continuance of this system, in their letter, 
dated 12th September 1905, to the Government of India, and tbit they re aflirm 
their conviction that the device of imiforni raiiiinia mileage lates ignoies the 
natural advantage itlaching to any particulai lino of railway , that it picsses with 
undue and unnecessary severity upon the eastern ports, such is Calcutta, which are 
served by i iilways working at low cost, inasmuch as it forces these railways to 
charge needlessly high rates of fieight, and that it consequently gives an unfair 
and unjustihable preference to the western ports, which are served by railways 
woiLing at high cost, but which enjoy lower rates of sea-freight to Europe " 

(i) A most important and pressing railw aj extension in Bengal is that of the conversion 
to standard gauge ot tho oxising metre gauge lino from Saiitabar to Siliguri This has been 
most strongly urged by tho Committee as being an immediate necessity if the trade of 
Northern Bengal is to be properly developed 

(c) -The piov ision of a bridge at Mokameli GbSt to connect tho Bengal and North* 
Westein Hallway and tho East Indian Eailwaj 18 an othei urgent transport necessity It is 
time that jMokaraeh 13 not in Bengal, but the bridge 13 intended to ficihtato the interchange 
o± tratho between the United Provinces and Tiihoot and Calcutta The Committee urged the 
proposal upon the attention of tho Government of ludiv in a letter, dated Sth April 1909, 
ind they uuderatand that the need for a bridge is admitted It i» not of couraC expected that 
the project can be financed during the war , but on tho ccaaation of hostilities it ought certainly 
to be regarded as of urgent importance 

(d) Another rccommeudatioii vv hich tho Committee of the Chamber wish to make as 
regards transport facilities is that tho management of the Oudh and Eobilkhand Railway 
should bo transferred from tho St ite to thi East Indian Eaihi ly Comp^'iiy The Oudh and 
Eobilkhand E iilway consiats largely of branches t ikiug off from the E ist Indian main lino , 
and It has junctions w ith that line at numoious points To work economically and effectij oly, 
by a separate management, a hue so situ itcd 16 admittedly very difliciilt And tho financial 
lesults of tho woiking of the Oudh and Eobilkhand Eailw ay suggest that it could be more 
successfully and economically managed if it w ere merged in tho Eist Indian system Tho 
Committee of tho Chambei represented this view to tho Government of India in i letter, dated 
27th June 1912 They showed that duiing the decennial period 1992 — 11 the Stitehad sus- 
tamed a net loss of lls 2b lakhs on tho working of tho Oudh and Eobilkhand Eailway They 
also quoted figuies of tho proportion of working expenses to eirnings This proportion had 
varied in the decennial period from 18 lb percent (1903), tho lowest point, to 72 70 percent. 
(1909), the highest point, as against 11 90 per cent and 38 25 per cent highest .and lowest 
points on tho East Indian Eailway I'or thoyear 1911-15 the Jierccntago on the Oudh and 
Eobilkhand Eailway was 50 71 and on the East Indian 3810 Those statistical results show 
that a strong caso has been made out for tho proposed transfer of tho line 


Addixional 'WnmBv Evidence 

Copy of letter No 879, dated 27 th March 1917, from the Secretary, JBengal Chamber of 

Commerce 

1 am directed to refer to your letter, No. 2510, dated 5th January 1917, aud your demi- 
official, No 2553, of the same date, in which you ask to bo furnished with the views of the 
Chamber on questions 89 and 90 

2 You diew the attention of tho Committeo to the following remarks which were made 
by Mr J B Lloyd of Messrs Sbaw, 'Wallaco&Co, m the course of a wiitten statement 
submitted by him to the Commission — 

“It would undoubtedly faciUtato tho business of shippers if Govemment certiiicatcs of quality and weights 
were onfoiced and had to ho aveopted hy buyers 'When Uanns aro made at buyera’ ports, tho shippora hare to 
pay on the ei f , price of t>io goods, which lucirtain cases IS very coDaidoi-ably greater than local value Also 
the shippers have to wait for some eonaidorablo time before tlioy know if there is any claim on their shipments 
which, in some cases, may prevent them fiom cntoitaming further business in the meantime Government 
certihaatcs could probably, with advantage, bo ouforced for tho commodities which aio shipped in largo 
quantities from Ualoutta, such as jute, guimns, nee, wheal, and linseed, hut I doubt wnethei it would bo 
possihlo for Govorirmont to airaugo to giant eoitificates fur the two latter commodities, unie s some system of 
bulking the stuff could bo ananged in Calcutta It would be lucessary for such ceitlfic itcs to be' compulsioj , 
or some shippers would continue to offer huyeis on tho old terms, and this would tend to oust shippers who 
might only ho willing to do business on Govoinmoat certificates ” 

3 The Committee of the Chamber placed the questions, togethoi with Mr LloyiVs 
remarks, before the members, and also before the various mercantile associations inteiested 
In response to a lequest for opinions the Committee received a number of communications, 
the general puipoit of which is distinctly unfavourable to the proposal for the establishment of 
Goveiiiinent cel tificates of quality Taking tho staple commodities specifically leferred to by 
Mr Lloyd, I am to say that, is regards juto, the Bilod Jute bhippeis Assooiatiou has 
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definitely expressed the opinion that the proposal Mould he nnwoiLable The Jnte Fabiics 
Shippers Association has said that, so far as the export trade in ]ate mannfactuied goods is 
con cerned, the idea is impracticable oiving to the enormous number of inspections that Mould 
be required These inspections Mrould have to be made at the mills, M'heie appliances are 
available for checking -weights and measurements , and as the mills number more than forty 
it IS obvious that a laige staff of experts would be needed fhe Assoeiation has also pomted 
out that no certificates granted in Calcutta would necessaiily bind the buyer at the port of 
destination , and unless he could be so bound by it, m hich is very doubtful, the certificate 
would be of no \alue 

4 Wheat IS exported from Calcutta in small quantities only , and the ^Calcutta Wheat 
and Seed Trade Association suggest therefore that Karachi — which is the principal port of 
exportation — should he consulted As regards linseed, the Association is of opinion that no 
good would result fiom any scheme for Government ceitificates of quality and weight 

5 'Ihe lice trade IS not represented in Calcutta by any organisation oi asEociation, bu^ 
3 udging by the leplies which hare been received from members of the Chambei it would 
appear that shippers do not favour the proposal Members interested in the hide export tiade 
have also condemned it, on the ground that a Government certificate would mean nothing to 
the buyer unless Government standards weie likewise established The vauous shippers have 
at present then own standards, and obviously a Government certificate testifying that a 
particular shippei’s hides were up to his standard would be of no value There would be also 
practical dilhculties in the application of the scheme to the hide trade, as under present 
conditions each particular hide, or skm, as the case may be, is selected before baling 

6 The foregoing paragraphs summarise the opinions received and they show that, as 
regards the export trade generally, the idea is considered to be impracticable The Committee 
agree with this view, as they think that the staple exports from Calcutta are not readily 
adaptable to any such scheme There would be piactical difficulties in the way of arranging 
foi the issue of the ceitificates , distant buyers also would be naturally reluctant to reheve 
then selleis of auy responsibility , and it is apprehended that the system might tend to 
promote speculation which both the Government and the trade are of course anxious to avoid 

In youi letter jou also refer io question 91 The fear was expressed by Mr Lloyd that 
aduHeiation may in the futuie be practised in the tiade in fertilisers At the piesent time 
this trade is in an early stage of development, and theie is not much scope for adulteration 
But it has been pomted out by members of the Chambei, as well as by Mi Lloyd, that at 
present there is no regulation in India to prevent a dealer from selling anything as a fertilisei 
Nor are there any legulations hxing standards, or limits of eiroi, in the analysis of fertibseis 
In Great Britain the ffeitilisors and Feeding Stuffs Act of 1906 compels the seller to certify 
his pioducts, and to give a guarantee The Act also empowers the Board of Agriculture 
to fix limits of erioi for ' both feeding-stuff s and feitiliseis It was suggested by 
Mr Lloyd that an Act on similai lines might he intioduced into India, and other members 
of the Chambei inteiested in fertilisers have supported the suggestion The Committee think 
that the proposal is one which might he carefully examined by the Government, and that the 
question of legislating might by seriously considered As regards the apphcation of question 
90 to fertilisers, it has been recommended that instead of appointing official analysts the 
Government should empower approved public analysts to make analyses under the Act at 
ceitam fixed chaiges 


Oopy of leiter No 9S5, dated 10th April 1917, from the Secretary, Bengal Chamber of 

Commerce _ 

In contiuuakou of my No 870, dated ii7th March 1917, I am now directed to hand 
you, for your information, the accompanying copy of a short report on the Philippine system 
of grading hemp This repoit has been compiled by one of the largest shipping firms in 
Manila, and has been communicated to the Committee by a memhei of the Chamber 

Philippine system of grading hemp ~ 

Grading of hemp under Government control came into force on 1st Januaiy 19i5» 
Theie aie 20 Goveiument grades and the various baling establishments are permitted to 
register then own private marks for each grade but eveiy bale has to be stamped before being 
exported M'lih the Government giade as well as caiiying the private maik Baling establish- 
ments are visited daily by Government Inspectors, the time they spend at any one warehouse 
depending on the amount of work being done there In this manner Inspectors keep some sort 
of general control ovei the classifying and gradmg done at each establishment, besides this 
beforq^graufing ceitificate of inspection and giading of anv parcel inspectors draw at random 
' 2-3 bales of most maiLs in a lot to be opened and examined Bales found incoirectly graded 
have to be leclassified and repressed at the expense of the establishment Inspectois have on 
occasions ordered whole parcels or all the bales of one grade in a parcel to be repressed on 
aoccount of improper grading Government can cancel the license of an establishment for 
consistent bad grading oi false packing 

Hemp from points at-which the trade not large enough to maintam Inspectors is brought 
eithei to Manila or Cebu to he examined and giaded by Government Inspectors 
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License for baling establishment costs' P25 to PI, 000 pei annum accoidmg to the 
numbei of bales pressed and charge of 10 centavos pei bale pressed is also payable as ins- 
pection fee ^ 

Eesult of Government control has" ceitaiuly been to produce more regular classification 
and hemp is sold to London non-a-days with no further guaiantee as to quality than that 
given by the Government ceit.licate Expoiteis of hemp to \meiica however have still to 
give their personal guarantee as to quality in order to do business and it is very doubtful 
if American buyers will ever get sufficient confidence in Government classifying to buy 
Without other guaiantee as to quality than the official certificate 

The London market tabes mostly the coarsest and lowest grade of hemp which is un- 
doubtedly the easiest quality to maintam umfoimly classified The American market lequiies 
medium to high giade and apparently requiie more precise information as to quality of fibre 
than IS given by Government ceitificites 

The quality of fibre cleaned has not, in our opinion, been improved by the operation of th® 
new law As in the past grade of fibre cleaned by the natn es is largely dependent on values 
AVheu the margin of difference in values of high, medium and coaiae is small poor fibre is 
cleaned as it is moie easily made and a larger quantity obtainable , as the value of coarse fibre 
declines oi the value ot fine advances and the diffeience between selling puces of high, 
medium and coaise gets larger, so does the quality of fibie pioduced improve 

In oui opinion whilst the operation of the law enforcing Government inspection has not 
yet achieved all that was desired it has undoubtedly produced many good results at not a heavy 
cost 

Norn —The Bengal Qhamhci of Commei ce dtd not give oial evidence. 


Wia'NEsa No 191 

IIon'eh, Mr C H Boheas, B.A , I C S , J B , Bai-at-Law, Chairman of the Calcutta 

Improvement Calcutta 

■WrIITBN EviDLItCC 

I vculme to call the attention of the Membeis of the Industries Commission to a matter 
relating to the industrial de\ elopment of the country, which I submit is deserving of then 
attention "When after the invention of the steam engine, the gieat industual movement set 
in England theie was a gieat influx of operatives to the towns Owing to defective sani- 
tation, and want of airaugemeuts, for proper housing, these operatives lived under most deplo- 
rable conditions , and probably no class of the iiopulation, at any time in the history of England, 
was e\ ei so steeped in disease, degradation and ciime, as the operative classes in some of the 
manufacturing towns in England in the middle of the mneteenth century Even at the 
present day when vast improvements have been effected, the physique of townspeople is un- 
satisfactoiy, and the town population would tend to die out, if it were not. constantly receiv- 
ing recruits from the country 

If there is to be laige industrial development in India, it would be wise to take steps to 
avoid those concommitant evils, which experience shows to exist Apart fiom humanitarian 
considerations it pays to have a healthy and contented labour force, and not only good housing 
but also those external advantages which town planning aims at securing aie necessary to 
secuie this 

I suggest that it ought to he made a condition of Government help oi suppoit being 
given to any industry, that provision should be made for accommodation for the laboui force — 
whether by the employer oi by local authoiities of a thoroughly satisfactory type, and that in 
selecting the site of any new industual undertaking, consideration should be given to its 
suitability for development, as a place of residence for the labour force. 

Notb — Mon’ble Mr O S Bompas did not give oral evidence, 


Wmcss No rJ?. , 

Mr J H II. lloLPL, Messrs Rolfe, Moms ^ Co, Mcchaincal, Ctvil, Mimng and 

Consulting JEngiiieers, Calcutta 

Wriiien Evidencl 

The want of luitial capital in a large number of cases has deterred the development 
of many muustries which would have otheivVise been valuable assets to the countiy. 

In a largo numbei of cases adequate capital has not been subscribed owing to distrust 
among the organisers and subsoiibers 
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Wlieie the European element Las been supieme many mduBincs ha\e been developed 
successfully I would draw special attention to the following — 

let It IS recognized that capital is available in India fiom Euiopeaiis and Indians if 
safe investments can be found 

2nd Foieign Governments help then subjects to hade in India to the detiiment of 
British subjectsj and the Britisher is not suppoited by bis Goveinment even 
when it comes to a choice of pui chasing from Britishei or Foieignei 

3id To make an industry a success it is necessary that the demand should be 
as gieat as the supply and the production late capable of competing with the 
imported aiticle 

4th Investors should be given some guaiantee that they will receive the 
support of Goveinment aftei the war when it comes to competition with 
^ foreigners 

I think it IS a faiily well established fact that law mateiials e\ist to such an extent Mmerala 
that India could, in many cases, be independent of othei eouutiies foi importation Without 
doubt consideiable scope exists foi development and the absence of support aud no facilities 
offered by Goveinment, has been m many cases the deterrent feature Manganese oie is a 
case in point It was due to the failuie of ^ Kussia to meet the Continental demand that 
India was in a position to develop its lesouices In a few yeais manganese mines were 
opened out in India and with low steamei and railway freights it was found that Indian 
manganese could be shipped to Euiope at a piofit Both Europeans and Indians were leadv 
to invest then capital When Russia was again able to export, puces fell and a large 
number of those who Lad invested money in then enterpuse had to close down then mines 
and sustain a financial loss Fifty per cent of those left in were foieigneis, uho reaped 
the benefit aud maintained then position by being assisted by then Goveinment, and there ) 

10 no doubt that the laige quantity of manganese thev weie able to expoit under these 
conditions, has helped the Geiwan Government in paiticulai, to stiengtben its hands m the 
present war These foieign hiras by the piofits they made by the assistance of then 
Government, weie able to establish agencies in London g,nd were able to compete with the 
Britisher in his own oountiy and sold Indian manganese oie to the British Goveinment and 
the British manufactuieis 

Taking this as a specific case, it clearly demonstrates that India nas willing to find 
and invest capital and if the British Goveinment had been in a position to step lU and 
assist those who had come forward with such capital, the loss to a large number of investoi» 
would have been minimised 

There are at present other minerals which India can piodnce but the investoi is 
backward to lay out money on the chance of making a profit during the war to stop when the 
war ends 

To make this moie clear we give a specific case 

We have now a project in view of preparing graphite for the local market We have Qraplutc 
secured our supply of crude graphrte aud to make rt maiketable wrll necessrtate our putting 
down plant at a cost of Rs 30 to 40,000, As long as the war lasts we can continue the 
business and make a profit, but rve aie doubtful what the position will be after the war 
The question is, are we to invest this money with the off-chance of having to 
close down after the wai, owing to the home supply being put into India at lower 
rates 

This IS difficult to procure in India and if it can be obtained, the fees are usually so Want of 
heavy that it cannot be availed of expert advice 

Experts should be available foi each ludustiy and the fees legulated so that all can avail 
themselves of the opportunity 

My firm has already gone into this question with the Chamber of Commeice and at Raiiwaj 
their suggestion, I have placed these views befoie the Industrial Commission I can only fra'glifs 
again add, that if the mineral trade of India is to be developed, lailwav freight will play a 
most important pait in its success I attach some correspondence which my firm has had with 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on this subject 

What is absolutely necessary is a low and uniform rate for minerals over all ^railways in 
India 

I have directed my attention to the utilization of forest products foi paper making and Porest 
the production of fibre My experience has not been very encouraging from any help given producti 
by the Provincial Governments I quite understand the reluctance to give pioiuiscuous 
concessions, but on the other hand no fiim oi syndicate can be expected to place a large capital 
in any industry dependent on local supplies unless some fixed areas aie granted and the luv eat- 
ing firm protected to some extent 

I am strongly in favour of industrial banks being established in each Presidency ludustnal 

These banks should be limited aud capital subscribed by the Goveinment and public 
The direotois should bo chosen from leading commeicial men and Goveinment appointed 
pffioials. 
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The banks to have power to encourage approved industricb and sin,U industries icquinng 
financnl assistance and wbilo such assist iiiu is being guen they should lot as managing agents 
to the concern 

The bank should maintain its own staff of experts and their advice should be available at 
leasonable fees 

I am not in favour of direct Goveiiiment assist into Tins would lead to red-tipism 
and consequent dehy in settling the point under enquirv, \\hii.h no business cm stand 

The industiial banks on the other hand, if worked on my suggestion, would ai t promptlj 
and the diiectorato being partly commertial men would undeistaiid more roadilv which 
schemes aie woith financing 

Also, having control as managing igents, the bank would bavo the opportunitj of seeing 
that the scheme 13 being worked economic ilh, of securing the best idvice, and of finding i 
market for products 

Tbeso banks would in tune control tbo silc of products m India and receive greater 
issistanco in finding in iikets than the individual concern, and would soon become i power in 
the industiial w'oild 


No W.-39S, dated tbo 2Gth Jilay 1910 
Fiom — M issks Rolfl, Mouais aNU Co, Calcutta, 

To — The Sccictirv, Beugil Obvmbor of Comincue, 20, Stnnd Iload, Cilcultn 
Fiiuouts os Mtsluvis 

Tho development of mineral industries in India has boon active during iho w ir, ind 
although laigo supplies of tho law mateuals aio obtainablo in Iiidi i tho high railwav freight 
cbaiged on these niinorals to cairy them to sea-board is so cscccsive that biisine-s H*del)irrcd. 

2 Ceitain miner ils, such as coil and nnngaucso, owing to largo qiiintitic, earned, have 
been considered, and ladw lys have fixed uniform lates th it allow of 1 irge development 

3 Cei tain minerals have been neirlected b} tho railways w far is freight towards thq_ 
sea-board is concoinod owing to such mmei lU being impoited in tho refund state froriT 
Europe beforo tho war Oao instance we quote is graphite 

Tho supply of graphite to Indiv beforo tho w ir w is coiitiollcd b) a London svndicate 
and tbo local giapbito was v neglected comraoditj Owing to imjoits being In ivil} reduced 
an impetus has been guen to tbo local biippl) Tho present price illows of busiucM being 
done on a small scale To prepiro Iho giaphib a certain oiitliv h access iri, siv from 
Rs 20,000 to 80,000 

Tho present railw aj freights to bring gnplnto from Ajmei to llowrih m Rs 70 10 0 
per ton, tho distaiico being 1,020 miles Whereas co il is carried from tbo Rung il coal fields 
to Bombay at Rs 11-1-0 per ton, a distance of say 1,200 miles 

As soon as tho war ends and steamer freights aio reduced, gi-ajibito will igain bo imi»rted 
and the local supplieis who baio invested their Rs ‘20,000 or Rs 80,000 will bivo to close 
their works down Yet this grapbito has been shipped saj fiom Ceylon to Engl md, pre- 
pared there and sent out again to India 

If tho lailw ay companies would issist in establishing ninforin rates towards tho sei- 
boaid, there lb no reason whj monov should uotbosiEel) invested m pre| iring gnphito 
locally and competing with tho homo market 

Wo quote this one specific cise to vcrifj oui aignment 

4 If railways could intioduce i uniform rate foi imneials, foi wagou load trifhc, it 
would help the mineral trade 111 India considerably Wo give i specific case to venfv the 
utility of such a proceduie 

If gypsum 13 carried fiom Khevvra on tho Noith-W-esteru Railway to Poicbunder, tho 
following rates are quoted — 

Rs X V 


Khowra to Dollii, Noith-Wcstcra Railway, 431 miles . . • . 0 4 7 

Delhi to Wadhwan, Bombay Baroda and Ccntml India Railway, 619 miles 0 7 3 

■Wadhwan to Dhoaa, Bhavnagar State Railway, 81 miles . , . 0 2 3 

Dhosa to Porcbundei, Groat Indian Bonmsula Railway, 113 miles , . 0 3 9 


per maund 1 1 10 


Heie IS an instance of each railway treating this commodity on a different scale, whereas 
if it IS possible to get all railways to quota a uniform rate of say one-tenth of a pie pci maund 
per mile, in wagon loads, it would bo an easy mattei for a merchant to calculate that it 
would cost Rs 17 pei ton foi the distance of 1,174 miles. 
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We, tlieiefoie, suggest that you should move the Kailway Boaid to induce all railways— 

(1) to classify all miueials for quoting a lailway freight, 

(3) that the lowest possible freight should be quoted by all railways for mineials 
aocoidiug to class, 

(3) that all railways should quote a unifoim rate for freight on all classified 
minerals 

We consider the suh]ect is of sufficient importance to facilitate the establishing of 
important local industiies and would benefit tnose interested in a body rather thanindm- 
ilually 

No 1125 — 1916, dated Calcutta, the 17th June 1916 
From — The Secretary, Bengal Chamhei of Commerce, 

To— Messrs Eolce, Mokkis & Co , Calcutta. 

Railway hates ron minerals 


1 a-n directed to acknowledge the receipt of youi lettei No W —398, dated 26th May 
1916 with legaid to the lates charged by Indian Railways for the carnage of minerals 

2 You refer specifically to graphite and gypsum , and you suggest also that the 
Chamhei should move ‘^the Railway Boaid to induce all railways— 

“ (a) to classify all minerals for quoting a railway freight , 

«(i) that the lowest possible freight should he quoted by all railways for minerals 
according to class , and 

»(c) that all railways should quote an uniform rate for freight on all classified 
minerals ” 

3 The Committee of the Chamber have consulted the East Indian Railway authoiities, 
with whom they understand you have also been in correspondence, on the subject of t ie rates 
fn, manhite and^gypsum To deal fiist with these two minerals it appears that the rate 
hi h! to charSd fof graphite from Ajmer to Howrah is Rs 2-9-10 per maund, namely. 
BSmhav Sioda and Central India Railway 10 annas 1 pie , and East Indian Railway 
Be 11^-9 The East Indian Railway have now expre-sed their willingness to reduce the 

rer fhe.r section {via Agra to Howrah) to 9 annas 3 pres, and this late you have, the 
rate It is also the opinion of the General Traffic Manager of the 

S‘lndunVail way that the Bombay, Baioda and Central India Railway authorities will 
nrobahly be disposed to make a corresponding reduction in the charge over their section 

4 You institute a comparison between the rate for graphite and the rate for coal But 
lit of a commodity is one of the various factors which determine railway rates there 

as the val difference for graphite is a much more valuable commodity than 

Sl^atVbeaLg m mind the difference in rate does not seem to the Committee to be 

iinieasonable +i,e Committee gather that you have applied to the East Indian 

5 As regards gypsum Iroith-Western Railway, to Katm and 

Railway quoted, as then share tiom vtd Delhi 0-5-3 to Katni, and 0-8-5 

to°TSwah Tms woils out to something like one-nmtli of a pie per maund per mile, and 
t sSSs that the railway is endeavouring to meet youi lequiiements 

' °° mi n have carefully examined the general suggestions which you 

C The Committee have caretultye ^^ ^ 

make, and ^ Je ciso meaning But they would point out, with reference 

altogether clear as to 7°“' P ^ “already classified on the various railways But 

if youi meaning is that urn o ^^h question if such a pioposition would be 

m uimum— -should be OB o all railways foi the freight chaiges to vary with the vffiue 

accepted It is the under which ifis offered for carnage The 

u.eM purpose would be ...ved b, udvune.og lb,e p.rb.uta 

one which has been alieady undei th difficulty, although the reform 

The Committee understand, how , th 3^ engaging the attention of the Goods 

of LrConfe^^ ence at then mee ting at Simla 

No W -472, dated the I9th June 1916 

Fiom— Messrs Rolfe, Morris & Co, Calcutta, 

To— The Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 
Your No 1125-1916, bated 17^h instant, Railway rates for minerals 

With the subject, ^ ^ 
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2 Both the Eisfc Indian Eailway and the Bombay, Bawd i ami Gentril India Railway 
have met us in the reduction of fieig:ht fiom Ajmer to Ilowrah, and we quote the letter we 

have leoeived fiom the Gciioial Tiaflio Miingei, Bombay, Biroda and Ccntril India 
Railway 

Memorandum — "’With effeet from the 15th Juno 1910, Gi-aphito '.tone lu laagon loads 
at owner's risk (subject to the charge on the milked carijiiig cipacity of wagons u»ed) fioin 
Ajmer to vtd Agra East 'Bank (foi traflic to JIoiu ih which includes Seald ih, Chitpoie ami 
vid Ultadanga, Cossiporo Road and Kidderpoie Docks) will bo chaiged Re 0 3-0 per iiuund 
over this railway 

*^The through rate fiom Ajmer to Howrah via Agia East Bank will bo Re 0-12-9 per 
maiind thus — 

For luamid. 

Ill A V, 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Ratlwaj . • ,0 3 0 Spcoi il 

East Indian Railway ■ • • . • • 0 9 3 „ 

0 12 0 


" loading and unloading to ho done by owneis " 

It IS gratifying to note that the nto has been lediiccd from Rs 70-10 0 per ton to 
Rs 21-8-3 per ton 

3 With reference to your paragraph ‘1, allowing that gr.iphito m .a much more \alu ible 
commodity than coal, yet there are othei fictors to bo t ikon into consideration, foi exunple, 
the cost of raising coil is about Rs 1-12-0 per ton for which it cm bo loided at the collieri, 
whereas we are informed by our suppliers tbit it costs Bs 75 per ton to put the crude 
graphite at the railway station We quote the following from his letter — 

“ With regard to the cost of working this miner il, the sc iins are small and dilDcult to 
manipulate, the faults being frequent, and these require to bo removed by blasting A pair 
of miners with 3 women to leinoio the debris can only win from 5 to 7 seers of crude graphite 
pel diem, so that a ton at the pit's mouth will cost us loiighlj Rs C 8-0 It 1ms then to bo 
broken up and cleaned, a tedious process, and I estimate, that with bagging, cart ige, roj iltv 
and othei Government and supervision charges, wo shall not bo able to land the graphite at 
the iieaicst railway station at an acluat expenditure of anvthiug less than Rs 75 per 
ton " 

The ciudo graphite has to go through a furthei process to make it marketable— a ton of 
crude graphite would probably produce about 8 cwt of prepared graphite, so that in every 100 
tons of elude graphite earned by the railway about 35 tons is put into the m irket. 

Roughly speaking the cost prico of prepaied graphite is Rs, 293 per ton 

When considering the classification of freight these are points riilways should take into 
consideration It thcrefoio is in our opinion not unreasonable to make a comparison m the 
rate for graphite and coal 

4 With reference to paragi iph 6 of your letter, what wo did moan aboutclissifyinf>- 
minerals on a basis as w e havo quoted in our paragraph 3, is that the railway companies 
should not consider they are justified in chaiging an exorbitant higner rite for graphite 
because it is sold foi Rs 300 pei ton, than they w'ould for coal tli it is sold at Rs I per 
ton 

This aigument applies to othei minerals besides graphite, wo quote graphite as a speeilic 

case 

We shall be glad if youi Committee will leconsidei this point and fake it up as they niai 
think fit 

5 With reference to youi paragraph 7, fiom a mcichunt’s point of new the quotation 

of unifoim schedule rates on all railways is one that would help trade considerably, iiid wo 
cinnot too stiongly m^a a refoim on these lines There may bo difficulties due to some rail- 
ways baling to be woiled more expensively than others, but wo submit tint such a system 
would allow meichandise to he booked by the choitei loutes for export, a decided advantage 
to trade " 

In going intotho leduotiou of fieights we havo had considerable correspondence wRli the 
East Indian Railway and the Gieat Indian Peninsula Railw ly, and hive been given every 
assistance by both these lailway 3, but with other railways wo have found gieat reluctance 
on then part to consider leductions • 


2x0 1251 — 1916, dated Calcutta, the Cth July 1910 
Eiom — The Secietaiy, Bengal Chamhei of Commerce, 

To— IMessrs Rolfe, Mobuis & Co, Calcutta 

Railway katls ior minlbais 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No W -472, dated 19th June, in 
uus connection, and to say that the points wbich you mise aie loceiving the attention of the 
Committee of the Chamber. “ 


Calcutta 
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No. W -651, dated Calcutta, the Slst Julj 1916 
From-hlEssns Eolfl, Moreis & Co , Calcutta, 

To— The Secieiary, Chambei of Commerce, Calcutta 


^ Kailway eateb on minerals 

Chma.X““ 


Madias and Southern Mahratta Railway, 

Bengal Nagpur Railway, and 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, on the same subject 
2. In April 1916 the rates for China-clay from Bhagalpore were to— 


Howrah . . , . . , 

Cawnporo .... . , 

LucLnow , . 

Bombay . . ... 

Bawar . . 

The Bombay rate woiks out to 66 2 2 pet ton 


Es A r 
per mannd 0 7 10 

„ 0 13 5 

„ 0 li 0 

„ 2 0 8 

» 19 5 


It cost about Rs 60 pei ton to prepare China-clay without machineiy and put it on rail 
at Bhagalpoie 

The marhet rate for China-clay to-day m Bombay is Es. 85 pei ton foi local produce and 
Es. 05 for the impoitcd 

The puce of China-clay before the war was about £4 per ton 

3 Kaolin fiom which Chma-clay is prepaied is plentiful in Bengal 

The cost of plant, etc , to prepare China clay is about Rs 25,000 

To put down this money and have to close down aftei the war, owing to the imported 
China-clay being delivered at much lowei rates than what the local production tan be sold at, 
requires foiethought. Two factors have to be taken into consideiation 

(1) Reduction m the price in manufactuie. 

(2) Reduction in transport charges 

The first can be effected and should be reduced by about 50 per cent by the introduction 
of machineiy, etc Even then the high railway freight debars the local production competing 
with the imported 

4 We enclose a letter we have received from the East Indian Railway which in itself is 
most satisfactory and winch shows then willingness to encourage such industries 

Much depends on the action of other railways and if you can take this matter up, 
fuithei, we think it would benefit the China-clay industry considerably 


No 1584—1916, dated Calcutta, the 12th August 1916. 
Erom — The Secretary, Bengal Chambei of Commerce, Calcutta, 
To— Messis Rolfe, IMoeeis Ss Co , Calcutta 


Railway bates on minerals 

1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. W 651, dated Slst July 
1916, with reference to railway rates on China-clay 

2 In leply I am to say that the Committee of the Chamber have considered the points 
which you raise, and they observe that the reductions made by the East Indian ai 

rated for China-clay are satisfactory They think that the othei railways w 
to meet yon in the matter as the East Indian Railway has done But i ° Tndus- 

tho question of manufacturing China-clay might be brought to the notice o e ^ , 

trial Commission, and they suggest that j on make a representation o e ^ ? the 
Commission, defining any proposals which you may wish to put forward J 

industry The addriss of the Secretary is R D Bell, Esqr , I C S , Secretary, Indian Indus 

trial Commission, Camp. ^ a 2 
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No W -781, dated Otli Septombei 1916 

~ Fioiu — Messrs IIolil, MokWs & Co , Calcutta, _ 

To — 11 D Bull, Esq , I C 8 , Secretary, Indian ludusliul Commission, C imp 

MiNUIAL iNUUSTll'i IS ISDI V, 

At the suggostiou o£ Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, wo h ive much 
pleasure in £oi warding copies or correspondence w o have had \\ ith the Chamber 

From the coricspondence you will gleau th it our contention that tlio i itcs < h irgcd for 
freight for minerals is not conducive to eiicourigo mineral industiy in India Wo have given 
specific cases in which wo have pointed out that cvcessivo railway ircigbts debars money being 
invested m furthering the industry 

We consider if all railways would luti-oduco a leisonaldo uniform i ito for miner ils as is 
done for coal it would help to develop the Indian mineral iiidustrj 


Demi-oflicial No 498, dated the 22ud September 1910 
-From — R D. BtLL, Esqr , ICS, Sccietrry, Indian Industrial Commission, 

To — Messrs Rou'l, Mokris & Co , 3-1, Mangoo Lane, Calcutta 

I am directed to acLnowlodgo receipt of your lettoi, reference No W — 781, d ited the 0th 
September 1916, and to say that the question of riilwaj freights is one that will recoivo 
consideration by the Indian Industrial Commission 

2 < oih — 2tr liol/e dtd not gne oral eiuleiict 
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Mr E W.Eewhy Mr. II. W Newby, Tea Cess Commissioner for India, Cahntla, 

WitiTrEii Evidescl 

Q 38 — I suggest that the Government dopiitments should buy tea in accordance witii 
the suggestion embodied m the letter* from the Indian Tea Cess Committee, No 13-T C , of 
the 30th June 1916, to the Qinitermaster-Geuonl in Indu In view, however, of the 
alterations already made by the Director of Supply and Tfanspoit, which partly meet the case 
the Committee may think it inadvisable to again raise the question 
Qs 91 & 92 — I suggest that— ■ 

Whosoevoi shall keep a room or rooms where tea is bloiulcd ind packed shall dcci iic 
the same to the Health Ofiicci or incur .r heavy pen illy, and 

Whosoever shall colour tea after it has once left the original factory shall incur i 
heavy penalty, and 

Whosocvoi shall blend with tea any substanco othci than tea (such foreign substances 
to include paits of the tea plant which do not pass the standard foi the necessary 
composition of tea) shall incur a hervy pcniltj (The ueccssuy composition of 
tea should be that given in Allen’s Coinmcicial Organic Analysis, Volume VI), 
and 

Whosoever shall sell any tea w.isto without fully satisfying himself tbit Iho purchiser 
himself, or his firm, will uso the tea vv isto for chemicrl pui poses only, shill 
incur a heavy penalty. 

Note —Mi A’iicJy did not gtio oial evidence 
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IIoN’urL Mr B. Chakrvvvri’i, Bar -ut~Laio,''GaLtUta 
WimiEN Evidence 

The reports on the ludustiial survey of Bengal by Messrs Collin,*’Cummiiig uid 
Sainman contain the history of the yiieseut condition of tho very few industiich which now 
exist in Bengal I can h irdly add anything new to tho points disi ussed by them I mr 
however making a few suggestions and observations of a more or less gencril nature, speciilly 
with lefeience to Bengal 

Of these, coal and non have been the foundation of all industrial jnogress nr tho West 
We liad botli of these in abundance in old Bengal Valuable stoics of iniiieial wealth iii 
Behai, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, have been assigned ever since the last ledistiibution of 
teiiitoiies, to tho sister province It has become more difficult for Bengal capitalists to get_ 


* Not printed. 
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prospecting leases from the Behar Government, unless tbe managmg agency is given to a 
European firm Perhaps, the Commission might see its way to recommend that the two 
Goveinments should have a Joint Board to contiol mineral and mining industries with its 
head office at Calcutta Such a Boaid can deal with all matteis relating to tho development 
of mineral resources of the country. 

If we fate away coal and non, Bengal, as at present bounded would he only an agiicul- 
tuial province Industrial progress here must mainly depend on law materials supplied by 
agucultural and allied occupations In oidei to increise the quality and quantity of such raw 
materials we must lesoit to impioved agricultuial methods The Agriculture Department of 
the Government has done a great deal and lecently there has been renewed activity But the 
department loses in its usefulness as it is not equipped with a single laboiatory dealing with 
agucultural chemistiy, nor is it in a position to mahe espeiiments in scientific agucultural 
methods on modem lines Peihaps Cirencestei used to be neaiei the Bengal cultivator than 
Pusa and Saboui aie at present The agucultural methods should theiefore be brought nearer 
home The depaitment should be strengthened by the addition of qualified commercial 
experts and agricultural and technological chemists, to advise it as to the quality and nature of 
the raw materials required foi industiial operations The Department of Agricultuie and the 
Department of Industry must, in Bengal at any rate, work hand in hand 

With a little organisation of labour and capital, the volume of industiy that can be built 
up in Bengal with the law materials now available is simply enormous I venture to think 
that industiial progress will solve not only the question of economical distress but of political 
unrest to a considerable extent I will illustrate what I mean by a few examples 

(1) Tobacco — The finest variety of leaf can be giown in North Bengal, specially in the Special industries 
Eangpur and and Cooch Behar Distiicts, Here it is to be noted that a few experts in curing 

are locally available With some capital and the introduction of modern scientific methods 
for giowmg, leaimg and manufactuiing tobacco there is no reason why Bengal should not be 
able to be one of the largest exporters of cigais and cigarettes 

(2) SilL — The story about His Excellency Lord CarmichaePs silk handkeichief made in 
Berhampoie is well known and would show that this home-industry can hold its own if well 
organized But the ait of sencultuie must be kept on a high level I raay^be permitted here 
to mention that the silk manufactuie on a factory scale which was earned on only in one 
place, at Mr Ariff'’s factory at UUadiughi near Calcutta, is capable of expansion But this 
single factory -has recently had to piactically close down owing to tbe difficulty about anilme 
dyes In this matter we aie at present helpless The result is that the Calcutta maiket is 
beuig flooded with cheap Japanese flimsy silk This problem requues immediate solution 

(3) Taper manufacture — Apart fiom cotton rags and other cotton waste, stiaw and 
various kinds of suitable grass and other law materials for paper making are arailable and can 
bo largely grown. The Bally and Titaghui paper does not seem to have the necessary 
strength to bear the strain of the lotary press But this defect can surely be got over by 
scientific experiments m suitable mixing 

(4) Pen, pencil and match maiiufaetui e — There seem to be several competent young men 
trained in Japan who know tho technical side of these industries But the chief difficulties in 
these industries seem to be (1) want of commercial training and (3) want of suitable wood in 
proper quantities 

The wood pioblem has been noticed by the writers of the Eeports mentioned above. But 
there does not seem^to be any reason why the suitable wood cannot be produced in abundance 
by the rich plains of Lower Bengal oi the hilly tracts of the Eastern and Western Bengal 
Forests of suitable plants could be grown Local Boards could easily add to their income if 
they went in for forestation of a portion of then lands This could be done under the siipei- 
vision of competent forest officials who have some knowledge of these industries This source 
of supply of the necessary wood may take time to develop, perhaps a generation In the 
meantime, the Eoiest Depaitment might yet be coaxed into activity as suggested by 
Mr Samman, and the railways might be ifiduced to give favourable rates to carry these woods 
from the Himalayas 

(5) Timber ttade^ — I may by the way add here that the timber trade can also be a veiy 
profitable industry There is no reason why with a little organisation Bengal should not 
produce its own timber and undertake its own wood manufacture, instead of importing wood 
from Burma and Australia and its skilled carpenters fiom China 

(6) Spirit distilling specially of denaturalised spiiit, for industrial and domestic pm poses. 

This is another industry which depends largely on agricultural impiovemcnts We grow 
plenty of potatoes, com and fiuits for this industry 

(7) Jute indubUp — Bengal has the world^s monopoly of jute. Theie is no reason why 
she should export practically the whole of her produce in law mateiials and not manufactuie 
the same into hessian, and gunny and canvas Just as Lancasbiie controls the textile maiket 
of the world, Bengal could, if propeily organised, do the same regarding ]ute This would 
require plenty of capital which could be induced to flow' into the mdustry, as explained later 
on This would also lequue considerable scientific experiments m growing longer fibres, and 
in more convenient methods of bleaching, retting, and extracting the fibre If we began 
manufacture on any large scale, Dundee might feel hurt, and Hamhuig might be angry I 
may discount Hamburg but there seems to be room for all in this large mdustry. 
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Hope and net mahng — A small sistei industry, that o£ rope and net making, might also 
be piofitably undeitaken undei proper conditions 

(8) Cotton industry — Some say that this industiy is not suited to Bengal But she 
was famous for hei muslins and she still weaves practically all the finer dholts and sariet used 
by the higher and middle class people But the whole of this industiy is a home-industry 
The weaver's chief difficulty now is to get the finer counts of }arn Though he has not as yet 
taken kindly to the fly shuttle, this only show s the necessity of organising the industry and 
making full use of demonstiation stations As legaids the”difliculty about the linei counts of 
yarns, this can piobably be met by encouraging yam mauufactuio as a home-indushy 
Millions of agriculturists m Bengal woik only lor about three months in tho jear in the heliis. 
If organised, they can easily turn thou hands to homo spinning 

The exphriences of the Banga Lu\mi Cotton Mills notwithstanding acUeise circumstances 
also show that with piopei management there is a gieat futuie foi tho cotton industry even on 
a factory scale 

But heie again, scientific agriculture must come in Tlio British Cotton Growing Associa- 
ciation, with its large Government subsidy, has not as yet made any serious attempt to grow 
cotton in Bengal The rich red clay of East Bengal can yet produce the long staple cotton 
with which she manufactured and to some extent still manufactuies the yarn for the Dacca 
muslin 

(9) Wool — ^As long as Tibet sends her wool to tho Kalinipong maiket for sale, Bengal 
ought to be well piovided with all the law mateiials she requiies Per j tho finer and softer 
variety, w e may have to depend on outside markets But the chief difficulty m tho woollen 
industry has been a technical one, , propei blciching These could be easily got over by 
scientific experiments on a comnieicial scale at tho central chemical laboiatoncs Wo import 
millions of half-woollen German “ wrappers " and soeLs There is no reason why wc should 
not supply the whole of this want ouiselves, instead of being satisfied with producing a few 
coaise blankets only 

(101 Sugar industry — A good deal of attention has lately been given to this industry, 
especially in the Upper Provinces It seems to be difficult to compete with Java But if Java 
has to be met, it fhust bo met with Java methods They piodnco then sugar on a most 
extensive scale under tho supervision of liighlv trained scicntilii, agricultural experts who are 
continually makiug experiments in ordei to improve the yield of the cane 

The date palm should also he given a thorough chance There are millions of trees m 
Bengal alone, and thousands of expert tappers are available Necessary agriculturrl experi- 
ments should be made to lind out how to giow date palm to yield tho maximum cpuantity of 
]Uice and palms suitable for sugar manufacture and the best methods of manufacturing uato 
sugar. 

(11) heather — We arc one of the laigest exporters of riw hide, a very largo portion of 
which we import back after it has been at all events diessed and tanned if not manufactured 
This is one of the luduatnes with a biilliant future Hero again technologic il chemistry 
would be able to give the greatest assistance to this industry There are now several young 
men who have been tiained in this industry in Japan, England and Americ i. But they laclc 
commercial experience without which technical skill avails nothing Wo ought to bo able to 
retain all the law materials now exported and manufacture leather goods for our own use and 
for export 

In connection with this, attention should also bo given to cittle breeding on a scientific 
basis The bullock cart will for generations yet remain tho chief means of goods tiunsiiort 
over country loads The cart and the plough will lequire tho best breed of bulls The cows 
can yield sufficient milk which may be made the foundation of yet another industry', namely,' 
butter and cheese making 

Not only is it necessary to impiove the breed of cattle, but something must bo done to 
stop the immense waste of cattle food and manure which is going on now on account of tho 
wholesale export of oil seeds 

(IS) Otis and tallow trade^ soaps and candles — Wo produce enough quantity of oil seeds 
which we aie content meiely to export We can vastly improve the quality and yield with a 
little scientific attention There is no leason why seed crushing should not be undertaken on 
a large scale This will leave in the country large quantities of very valuable manure and 
cattle food The soap, candle, and tallow industries have all the raw materials here It only 
lequires sound management to make these trades flourish 

(13) Small industries — Ilome industries will alw ays form i largo pait of the industrial 
activities of Bengal It will therefore bo necessarv 'f'o organise those How to supply the 
raw mateiial to the home workers, to collect the finished ai tides, to teach tho workers the best 
and most profitable of woik — these would be tho problems of the future I have made some 
suggestions later on under the heading of organisation 

Small industries liLt hand-loom weaving, yam spinning, knitting, fish curing (for tinning 
purposes), basket making, toy making, etc , can be profitably undeitaken as a sccoud.irv 
occupation by millions of cultivators who sit idle for about 9 months in the year Small 
capitalists from the middle classes, male and female, would be glad to go back to then 
Villages if they could earn a livelihood by taking up such small industries as hosiery, brush 
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and button manufactme, bone and fancy aiticles, sboll ^ I "i 

ho work, embroidery and lace woik, small garment makiiin- 

chiefs), tinsmith woik, small iron and metal mduslnes hi “Jishn Imdkei- 

cutlery), wood carving, and manufacture of baskets, such andofhci aftmlefof fSmtuxm'“°''’ 

In this matter, the Goveinment could afford ereat ass^tnr,^,^ in. . u i . 
supplying machmeiy and plaut on the lure purchase^ system The sm W 

for these industiies would he foithcommg eitL fiom the co-opeiaUve cvcd t societies Km 
th6 workers tliemseives We Imnw fVmf if a . tuuts,oinom 
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kleknowthatifacashiei'spost with cash security is adiextaed 

V- -rr -"® now in and the candidates are Willing to pay down cash There 

IS no reason why small capitalists should not be foithcommg if these industues are wonerlv 

oigamsed ^ x r / 

(14) ^’^ectnc aad loader ^etoei -Besides having plenty of coal w-e can peihaps develop 
the power industry and utilise the enoimous water-power available in Bemml The 
Mombhan] and the Dar]ee]ing hydio-eleetne schemes, if pioperly organised, could supply 
enormous quantity of power necessary for various industries The Bengal delta with its 
hundredsof outlets into the sea, through which a stiong tide tiavels up and down for about 
70 miles fiom the sea, twice every day, should, if pioperly harnessed produce an unhnnted 
quantity of power But these schemes would require hig minds to work them out and such 
minds would probably be able to get together the large capital requiieil 

Under present ciicumstances, it is absolutely necessary that the State should oigauise Organisation 
capital and lahom Indigenous capital is shy and will not flow in It is a case ot once bit 
twice shy Several recent failuies in swadeshi enterprises have cieated an impiessvon that 
the Bengali is unable to cany on and manage any piofitable industry Dishonest swindlers 
have ottenjexploited the swadeshi enthusiasm, and commercial dreameis have tiied to caiiy 
on industries relying on men with some technical but no commercial training They have 
built hopes of a dividend to be paid foi by consumeis who were expected to buy " even at a 
sacrifice'" This enthusiasm is good foi the puipose of the building-up of a new maiket, 
but cannot be the permanent basis of a business Not being earned on on business lines, 
many have failed, and lU their fall have fiightened away Indian capital As to lah'^ur 
also, the educated middle classes do not take kindly to any industry oi business But there 
is no doubt that a change has, of recent years, taken place The educated young man no 
longer hankers to the same extent aftei a cloikslnp as he used to do Dignity of labour 
13 being more and more recognised This is the light moment for the State to step in and 
with the help of eminent captains of industry and commeicial magnates, to organise this 
educated class for the piogiess of mdustiy in Bengal Instead of cuibing the enthusiasm for 
higher education, the State should make the fullest use of those who come out of the Univeisi- 
ty intellectually fully equipped Instead of lefiising a grant foi the laboiatories and w'ork- 
shops of an institution like the Univeisity College of Science in Calcutta, the State should 
also provide, to the utmost of its powei, for eential commercial laboratoiies, commeiuial muse- 
ums, laboratoiies for agricultural and technological chemistiy, where the best minds can do 
good work Instead of allowing thousands of giaduates to snift foi themselves and get dis- 
contented with their life when thev cannot find woik, the State should try and utilise them 
and find an outlet for then eueigies by oigauismg as it were a vast commercial seivice 

Theie are, foi instance, over 2,500 (two thousand five hundred) graduates who are to-day 
leading law in Calcutta alone Some of them aie Masteis of Arts and not a few are Masters 
of Science Bengal does not need such an enormous supply of lawyers And yet it is 
diSicalt to see what these young men aie to do The remedy does not he in insisting on a 
'Cow percentage of passes noi in cuibing by aitificial means the enthusiasm foi higher 
education It seems obvious that if some scheme could be oigamsed by uhich the enei gy of 
these young men could be diverted into a ptoper and piospeious industrial channel, much of 
the piesent day problems m Bengal will be sohed thereby There is no reason why a gradu- 
ate should go m foi a thiee year’s couise of law studies with its unceitam future, if he was 
leasonably certain of a moie or less piospeious caieei lu the commeicial hue 

If, then, these young men could be utilised and trained by commeicial and industrial 
experts, biought out, if necessary from Euiope, a class of trained supervisois of supeiior grade 
and skilled managers of industiies would lu time be pioduced Eoi instance, some of the 
moie brilliant of them could take to leseaich work in technological and agiicultuial chemistry 
Others could he utilised in making known and populaijsmg the valuable commeicial intelli- 
gence collected by the Goveinment depaitments The home industries could be oigauised 
through them They could be used for suiieivisiug such work as travelling agents, or as dis- 
tributois of raw materials and collectois of finished woik, and they could be usefuUy emplojed 
as sale agents on a laige scale Graduates in economies, for instance, could be used as 
lectuieis, and wiiteis of populai aiticles relating to industries, some could be used foi demon- 
stiation work and lantern lectures And there would be a laige number, -who won d go in foi 
actual manual industrial tiaimng, if only theie was a decent prospect before them Idey 

iiouldof course refuse to woik foi all time as an appientice and day labourer, with no pros- 

pects of being a foiemau mechanic, or a manager of woiks 

These schemes would require that the Government should for sometime at any rate he a 
large industrial ownei This can be done either by the Government being 
holders m demonstration faetoiies, oi by guaianteemg a dividend, m for f 

np shares The Govemment would thoieby l^e entitled to nominate its exerts and perflap $ 
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monofiapb wnters, as dueotois of suob companies Tbo managing diroctoi sbould, for tbo 
preseSi, be a Euiopean expert in tbe industry but must be ubolly unconiioi-ted with any of the 
local competing buns Tbe lesult to bo aimed at sbould be two-fold ^irally to divoit the 
educated 3'oung men into tbo commerciil and ludustiiil lino and in time enable them to 
undertake and cany on businesses unaided by tbo State Secondly, to cie ite a new confidence 
in our biisin'>s3 capacity tlien tbo capital Mould natiiially flow in Tbo guaidians of these 
young apprentices would probably take consideiablo amount of shares in such companies, once 
confidence IS established When such a company pioves siicce-sEul ind pajs regulaily a good 
dividend, tbe Government would then bo justified in selling off at tbo maiket aaluo tbe sliaroa 
belonging to it If propeily organised, I do not see why tbo St ito sbould not even make a 
profit out of a scbome hire this, spoeially when wo know that tbo Goiornmcut itself is a large 
consumer 

Tbe question of tbo building up of an artisan population would bo largely solved if 
educated laboui can be oiganised and utilised on some such lines as indicated above When 
tbe educated class takes to indiistiy,an aitisan class is bound to arise It would then bo iiiucb 
easiei to solve tbo pioblem of tbo iiidustiial education of fbo misses, becatiso the teaclieis 
would come fiom the educated iiidustiial classes In laigo maiiuf letiiring ceiilios, near towns 
foi instance, wbeie tbe factory 9y-.tcm would iiitiually prevail, other problems besides 
industrial problems would arise Eoi instuice, tbo pioper bou‘ung of tbo artisans would have 
to be looked after Otbeiwise tbo boine-lovmg vill igor would not be iiulticed to coino and 
live near a factoiy even for bigbei wiges Rocrcatious mil iimiaOineiits would have to bo 
provided on aii oiganised scale Mmy of our skilled artisms bive no bro ulei outlook on life 
than woiking baid for six dajs and then not turning up for woik next week till the wages 
which be bad earned hive di'appeaieil m toddy shops aud public houses In tunc, there must 
bo piovisions made foi woikingoion's eioiiing clisscs, for element uv instiuctioii (by demonstra- 
tion and otberwisel upon economic, bistoiical and other ■subject-. Libniics and leiding rooms 
suitable for them, expenmeutal films, and demonstration stitions, etc , would ill have to be 
provided — all writb tbo one purpose of making libour moie efbcient, moie seif reliant and moio 
dignified 

lastly, capital now lying idle must bo drawn out Tins can onl^' be done, as indicated 
above, if confidence is once created m industual ventmes This again c in easily bo done if tbo 
State takes a substinti il interest m establishing industries, as I li no stited ibovo If tbeie 
IS some guaiantee, and if possible a State guarantee, foi eflicicnt supci vision, mil if at tbo 
same time people feel that a body of 3 ouiig men would bo cai of ulh ti lined uj) bv coinmercul 
expert-managers and in time would bo iblo ba bold thou own, I have no doubt tint capital 
would Dow 111 and iiidustiial progress in Bengal wouM bo is-.uieil 

Note ~Witness did not give oral voidcnco 
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It is a recognized fact that India pos-esscs a -vast lesoinco in her vegetable fibies There 
aie among others, three distinct fibre yielding plants of considerable commerciil value I 
have been engaged for a number of yeais in making experiments in this direction, tbo 
lesults of which I now beg to lay befoie 3'ou m tbo liopo tb,ititwill contiibuto to the 
dev elopment of this industry 

1 — Agaves, 

The Aloe plants especially Agave Amciicana, Vivipaia and Eoiiici03a Gigaiitea, grow 
wildly tbiougbout India Experiments made with these pi iiits go to* show that Agavo 
I'ouicroya aie tbo best vaiietics that could bo ihoseii foi pliiitiiig The fibio 
of tbe foiraei IS as good as sisal hemp The puce of these bbics vai\ fiom £'0 to £’30 
per ton An expeiulituie of £13 moie or less is incnned 111 making a ton of fibie ready foi 
export The fibres can be sold here as well for malung twines, lopes iiul matting Latolv 
they aie being used to a ceitam extent in making brushes 


2 — Sanseviena 

Sansevieua Zeylamca glows wild in some jiaits of Bengal and Soiitlioiii India It 
Tields a veiy valuable fibio commeiciallv known as bow-string hemp As fir as mv 
intormation goes no attempt on a commeicial basis has v et been m vile to utilise this fibre The 
fibre, tbougb sboit in length, is silky white and very strong A local maiket can easily bo 
cieated foi tbe purpose of making canvas, etc This n ill command a fan piicc in London as well 

3. — Plantains, 

^“°6t“'miiepiovincescL’efly foi itsfiuit, but no systematic attempt 

jLZff T ° of gieatcoimeicial value There L Jo 

qfiicient machine^ to extiapt if; on a commercial seale 
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The sarnies sent by me to several firms o£ fibre importers m London, were reported upon 

“L palCieSr"" ““ •« ''”« »■>'' -• to" 

Messrs Moll Schutte & Co , of Clive Buildings, Calcutta, pronounced my samples to 

to supply, them rvrth aOO marmds of fibre S 
different qualities foi the present This fibre can also be used locally for a aarietv of 
purposes / , u, vancuy oi 

Peo]de of small means cannot take to this profitable business for want of cheap macbmes 
I have after many espeiiments succeeded m making simple and at the same time cheap 
machines foi the piupose of extracting leaf as well as stem-fibies *■ 

To embaik on this business the planter has to serve no apprenticeship, foi teehnicalitios 
appear conspicuous bj tbeir absence Beyond confidence and a small capital required to make 
a beginning one need have no other qualification? All that is requiied is suppoit from the 
Government in the shape of long lease of lands on favourable teims and financial aid when and 
were necessai^ tbiough co operative banks Cm Eajahs and zamindais caugnean impetus 
to this bbie industry by granting lands free foi a ceitain numbei of yeais and a small capital 
to deserving men 

Note — IFttness did not give oral evidence 
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The object of the Indian Engineeiiug Association in compiling the follouiug note is to 
draw attention to the difficulties ivith which the engmeeimg indust’y in India has had, and 
still has, to contend with in its effoits to secure a fan share of Goveinment oideis The 
great majority of these orders aie placed out of India, to the detiiment not onlj of an 
impoi taut mauufactuiing industry but, the Association contends, of the countiy geueially 
The withdiawal of funds from the countiy that could be profitably employed in it must, the 
Association considei, result in an ultimate loss to the country’s piospeiity, and it is desirable 
that this point should be kept in vien 

In the folloning pages a biief lesume of the question is given, together with the Asso- 
ciation’s suggestions foi lemedying the present unsatisfactory position 

The official coirespondence’*' on the subject, and extracts^ fiom the Association's 
proceedings, m counettion with it, are appended to the note, for refeience 


Note on the position of the engtnecitng induct) y in India, 

The engineering tiade in India has been developed fiom small begmmngs until, at the 
present time, the capital invested m it amounts to about four millions sterling, approximately 
The trade has achieved this position in the face of the stiong prejudice against locally made 
articles, and discouragement of many kinds, consequently the concerns which have survived 
feel themselves fully capable of bolding then own unequal terms with any eompetitois, 
British or Foieign 

In the yeai 1905 the Association memorialised the Government of India regaiding 
the stiingent restrictions then existing against the local puichase of material or 
plant This led to a consideiatioii of the question by Government and to the appoint- 
ment, in Eebiuaiy 1906, of a Committee to enquire into the piocedure prescribed 
for the puichase of stores foi the use of Government depaitments in India The 
Committee iisited the impoitant manufactunng centres, obtained the views of the 
repiesentatives of the various films, and presented their'report to the Government m July 
1906 The Government of India in due course submitted proposals to the Secretary of State 
and, m July 1909,- published a resolution reviewing the whole subject, and describing the' 
altemtions which it had been decided to make in the rules The revised rules, from the 
point of view of the Association, still left much to be desired The Goveinment of India, 
intimated, howevei, that the lules had been the subject of the lengthy correspondence with 
the Secretaiy of State foi India, and they were unable to refer them to any public body for 
consideiation pievious to issue ^ 

The next step taken by Government was to establish an inspecting staff for the purpose 
of testiD"' and passing supplies purchased m India The Association had advocated this and 

suggested that the staff of the Superintendent should be highly qualified m their paiticular 

branches, such as bridge woik and railway waggons This matter is further dealt with to- 
wards the end of this note 

The working of the stores rules continued to form the subject of coriesponffence with 

the Goveinment of India, and of interviews with the Member in Ch arge of the Department 
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of Commerce and Indnstiy This resulted m amended rules being published with a resolu- 
tion of the Government of Iiidia^ dated 12lh September 1912 In one lespect the Association 
has failed to bring about an alteration whicli appears to them to be most essential This is in 
connection with rule No 8, which reads as follows — 


UuLE 8 — Foiecastctf iejuiiemenls 


‘‘All lequiremonts sliould bo fulfillod locally in accordance ni‘li tlio provisions of tho Resolution 
No 1941 4988 103, dated the Utb July 1909, providol ihit quality and puca are not unfavourable 
and provided that such purohaso does not violate any of tlio lustru-'lions contained in theso rules 
In cases, however, in whiob stores have o bo obtained thiongh tho India Offii-t, every oITort should 
bo madi to foieseo requirements so that i ho indents may be despatched in ample time Porsistiiil 
failure of any ofHcer to mate such effoits should bo brought to iiotico bj tho Local Govominont or 
other authoiity which may at its disciction, cancel or reduce tho powers of siuctioii entrusted to Ih 
officoi at fault " 


The ohiection to this rule, from the Association point of View, is that tho last sentence 
mi"ht be legarded as an tncenhve to pieparo home indents "U^hilo there was this incentive 
to 'the preiMiing of homo indents, theie was no conesponding incentive as regaids local 

^ A furthei step taken by the Govei nment of India was to publish, for the information 
of the Association, a half-yeaily list of indents sent to the Secretary of State, tho idea being 
that members of the Association would thereby he placed in i position to submit quotations 
to the depaitments concerned, foi similai aiticlea of then own manufioture, or imported 
articles which they might bo able to suppla Tho diawbael^ hcie, of course, is that the 
indents have alieady gone foiward, and quotations fiom local firms are bj that time of littlo 
more than academical interest to tho officei or de))irtincnt concerned The Association 
submits that the lemedy foi this is th it all indents, before despatch to the India Office, should 
be submitted to tho local Govorument concerned or to tho Department of Commerce and 
Industry of the Government of India to ho dealt with by a spcci il officer whose duty it 
would be to recommend which of the indents could be satisfactorily placed in the country 


The Indian engmeeiing industry is at present passing througli a very critical stage 
Modern equipment, skilled labour and expcuenced sup_i vision are ready it hand, but there is 
not sufficient work to keep the shojis going, mad large numbers of workmen have had to be 
disbanded The Association submits that tho time lias ariived for a caieful consideration 
of the position Side by side with the scaicity ot working tho country there is tho object 
lesson of the half-yearly li>ts of indents sent to the Iiuli a Office Tho list for the half-year 
Januaiy-Junc 1914, total 290 printed pages of fooKcap si/o and tho list for the half-year 
July-Decemher 1914, consisted of 2 IS pages Both lists show that a oonsideriblo imouiit of 
work could have been given out in tho countiy had tlicie been a dopirtineiit charged with 
the special duty of scrutinising tho indents before they weiossent home Attention is hero 
invited to tho Association's lett“r 't to the Goaemment of India, No ll-I Ej dated 3rd 
February 1915, bringing to their notice tho uusatisfactoiy state of tho engineering tiado In 
it the Association states — 

“ During tho past few loontlis there has been a vorv considorahlo fallicg off in ordtis As existing 
contracts h ivohoen ciiinploted thoro hnsbicn littlo or no now work to take tlicir pbco.and tho ntci-esary 
consequinoo has boon a lednotmn m estahhshinents This being tho coso as ro-ards tlio works with 
■which ihe individual uiemhora of tho Commntco aio coancettd, tho question aroso as to whether 
wniksi" other paits of India woio similirlj affcUod The Committeo acoordinglj issued a circular to 
all members of tho Association asking how far their works wiio afTcofei, or wcio likoly to bo affected, 
as regards loductions of ostahlishineiit owing to icoreaso of ordois Iho replies received in response 
tn this enquiry show that tho slocl ness of liado is widi spread A sui imary of tho rcphis is appended 
hereto for the raformatiou of Govemmout In the caeo of tno Ost ihhshment aloiu, it will bo seen 
that the reauctions which have been inado, and those in proMio.,!, mean a loss in wages or over 
Bs 76,000 por month Thi Committee feel tint comment on these figures is superfluous, their 
significance as an indication of tho distress entailed on tlio workers throu,Ii tho loss ot this largo sum 
monthlv, in wages la plaimnd uhmiatal able 

In these circumstances tho Committee consider it to ho their duty to approach Government, with a view 
to enlist their syiupathj and assistance in tiu critic il position in which the industry is at present, 
placed The Committee respectfully urge that oxpinditme under tho forihcoming budget, on 
such requirements m oounection with railw lys and puhlio works ns tan ho produced in this countiy 
should be curtailed as littlo as possible, in ordii to k top tho works uoing and to piovide against nn 
employment, as for as pos iblo And the Comnii‘leo would fuithor ask that stni gout orders bo 
issued by Govemlnent in crdei to ensure Ih it albusli work shall bo confined to India Tho Com 
mittee feel that without this tho sanctioning of cxpondituio will bo of little avail in helping to 
tide over theipresent Irouhle Ihev cannot too strongly urge upon Goveinraent tho need for insisting 
upon this point as upon it depends thi question as to whether such expenditure as is sanctioned is 
to piovido employment fur tho woikeis in this < ountiy, or is to uo to homo manufacturers, as has 
been so largely the case for jears past Rule No 8 of tho i wised rules, for the purchase of 'tores 
foi tho public services, has so fai not fulfilled the expectations to which it gave use It is tho view 
of the members of tho Absuoi ition goner illy, that it has had DO appreoiahlo aTect on local indouts 
In the opinion of tho Committee, tin, most scathing indictment again-t tho working of tho stores 
rules in general ns of rule 8 in partioulai, is furnished by the I itost published list of Home Indents, 
VIZ , that tor the six monti s, January— June 191 i, a volume which oitonda to 290 pages and in 
which instances of orders sent home which could have boon executed in India aro voiy numerous 
The stoies lules as they now stand leave little to bo desired , it is tho apparent want of recognition, 
by the departments and officials conceined of tho spuit of tho rules and of tho purpose of tho Gov- 
ernment of India 111 framing them, vis , tho encouragement of local industry, of which tho Associa- 
tion has so greatly to complain If tho rules Wsro mteipiotcd m practice, m the spirit in rrhioh 
they hive been ^framed, the present position of tho iiidustiy would have been, tho Committee 
venture to think very different ’’ 
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The Association feel tliat it is unnecessary to deal further -nitb the defect., of 
in tins note, and they will now state what thev Pnn<n.1„r “ sjstum 

an improvement, and secure to the industry a fair shir^ of Po” order to bnng about 

Jion^s recommendations are as follow Goiernmeut worl The As.ocu- 

(a) That there should he attachedto each Local Goiernment or to the Department of 

Commerce and Industry of the Government of India, a spol. il 
duty it should be to examine indents and to leoommend which ordeu should be 
placed in India It would he iiecessaiy, of course, that ^uch oflieer should ai^it 
^ the various works in order to satisfy himself as to their capah.ht es 

That certificate panted by the Superintendent of Local Manufactures should bo 

apepted in the case of delay due to causes bevond the contractor’s control on 
tlie same being explained to the satisfaition of the Superintendent 

(c) That the concluding sentence of Rule No S, of the stores rules, to uhich attention 
has been drawn in this note should be deleted The Assucmtiou bohcvcs that 
the woiding of this part of the rule is responsible for a laige amount of work 
being sent out of the countiy 

(/i) That indenting officers should he encomaged to visit local engmeeiin''- uorks 
Such visits would be useful fiom more than one point of mow — they \\ouhl not 
only be instiuotive to the officers, as regards the capabilities of the woik-, hut 
they would also bring about personal aquaintance on both sides which could not 
fail to bo useful in eonneetiou with references regarding the execution or 
progress of woib 

IfoTB — The Indian Sngtneertng Association did not giie oral ciidence 
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Whitten Evidence 

The Commission weie good enough to ask me fofany lemaiks I might lihe to in iLe in 
connection with the industrial development of India In the first place 1 should lit e to say 
I am unable to find the time to sitdoun and auswei m detail the numeions questions set out 
-in the printed papeis you sent me My lemarks must, therefoie, be only of i geneial natiue 
The fiist essential in the starting of any industry is money Theiefore, in luv optmon, 
the fiist thing the ludustiial Commission have to do is to find the monej , o iithoi to show 
wheie the money IS to be found, to set industry agoing If the people of ludiihasono 
money, and aie deep in debt, it is difficult to see where the money for mduatml development 
IS to come from When the people are out of debt, and have the command of monea, iiidustiy 
wiU hum, foi they will then have the money to put into industry, and to buj its pioducts 

It may, of coiiise, be possible to collect enough capital for particulai induatuis, or even 
to double industries already existing, but to develop indubtnal life generillj, atroug three 
hundred millions of people, is a big job reqmiing practically unlimited cijntal You might, 
foi example, find money enough to luciease the cotton industry sulficieutly to captuie the 
whole of the Manchester cotton trade, but its capture would mean the cmplov ment of only 
anothei half million or so of people, and what are these among so many ? You might set 
ten Tatas iron works agoing, but these would provide emplojment foi onlj another 120,000 
In my opinion the only sound w ay to develop Indian industries, on a scale proportionate 
to the population, is to develop the Cl edit of the people and the Goveruraeiit Credit is pur- 
chasing power, and if you luerease the puieha-ing power of 300 millions of people bj- even 
£1 per annum you wiU have a demand spiinging up for all lands of minuf ictuieb, both 
Indian and European Why, for example, is there no woollen industiy to speak of in India 1 
Is it because the people piefer to shiv er in cotton these cold daj s ind nights, or is it because 
they have not the money to buy wool ’ On my property in the Suuderbans I see the neigh- 
bouring Mahajan walking around wealing a nice vvoollen shawl and patent leather shoes lie 
belongs to the cultivating class, the difference between him and their being th it he li is the 
money to buy waim clothing and they have not Increase then purchasing power by improv- 
ing their Cl edit, and they too will buy warm shawls and patent leather shoes, and you will 
hi^e woollen mills and leather and shoes factoiies springing up all over the countiy In my 
addi ess to the students of the Scotish Churches College the other day, of winch I enclose a 
copy,* 1 instanced, fiom my own observation, how < ho sugai and handloom industries or lie 
Deccan were being starved toi want of mone^ People who have no 
nor start anything new When the money pioblem is solved the rest will follow 

How then is the monev problem to be solved It is idle as well as uunecessarj to look 
to London for money, for if India could not get enough money from London in lO pa iny 
days when it w'as plentiful and cheap, she is not likely to get it when the war is over n la 
must develop her own money power Credit, which is becoming more and more 
power of the world, is neither gold nor silver but a spmtual quality represented inj 
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aspect paper money in its vaiious forme Ifc follows, theiefore, tbat the salvahon of India 
lies in the development of hei credit and her paper currency alon^ sound lines Unfoitunately, 
India is so fai behind the lest of the civilised uoild in monetaiy development, that she cannot 
yet dispense uith a consideiable metallic backing for hei paper money, but this need cause no 
anMCty, foi there is a ste idy stream of gold flowing into India in payment of the balance of 
trade, and all that fioiernment need do is to catch and divert the current into the Government 
Treasuries, theie to support the papei issues Council bills foi m the trap or bait for catching 
the gold fi‘h, and the bait (or rate) should not be made too '^high''’ if the Government want 
to catch the fish 

The additional paper issues would be made foi value recened or foi value to be eieated , 
and it IS heie that the co-opeiative credit movement can be made a powerful auxiliaiy in the 
development of the paper currency Goyeinment might, foi example, enti ust the co-operative 
societies with the management of its takavi loans, issuing the loans to the societies in the 
form of papei money The money would be spent m solid assets, such as well constiuction, 
and would be repaid by instalments as aiianged India is thirsting foi watei, and it W'ater 
can be brought to a thiisty land by a papeimache channel it is folly to constiuct channels of 
silver or of gold, especially when these cannot he got The value is not in the channel whethei 
it be gold or sihei oi papei, but m the well which the money constiucts and the ciops which 
result fiom the well And if the well can be made from paper it is folly to waste silvai and 
gold. 

In the same way Government can go on with the construction of its own iriigatiou 
projects by paying foi tnese with papei currency Every rupee so issued would be represented 
by so much canal consti noted Issue and constiuction would balance each other, so that theie 
could be no inflation of the cuirency 

As the co-oppiati\e movement grows, the capital available for industrial development 
will giow' Tbe people’s suiplus, which now falls to the Mahajan, will fall to the people and 
become deposits in the co-operative banks Working for themselves instead of for otheis, the 
people will work with greatei heart, and their crops ind deposits will glow in proportion 
When each family in India has at its credit the modest sum of £ 10, there will be £500,000,000 
available for industrial development , but the money cannot accumulate while the Mahajan is 
India’s banker The capital available for mdustiy will grow only as tbe co-opeiatne credit 
movement grows Therefore, it is the duty of Goveinment to piovide more men for the 
development and oiganisation of tho people’s credit by the only method which has pioved equal 
to the task, v%z , the co operative method As the co-operative movement and the paper 
cuirency develop, the coinage of silver will automatically cease Tnis may not suit the 
Loudon silver brokers or the Bombay silver gambleis, but it will sav e India sis or seven 
millions of gold every year to still further back hei papei currency and help on the industiial 
development of the country 

That the people hav e more confidence in the co-opeiative banks than in any other is 
clearly shown in Sii Edwaid Maclagan’s co-opeiafive report, paragiaph 310 And as the 
confidence of the people is, accoiding to the Madagan report, based on the Government's 
connection with the movement, there is here a clear call^ from the people foi Goveinment to 
associate itself definitely with the banking requiremenl s of the country I would fuithei 
refer you to paragraphs 312 to 320 of the Madagan Commissions’ report where it is deaily 
hinted that an Apex State Bank may be advisable in oidei to provide the fluid lesouices 
required by the people for the proper financing of then industry Tho framewoik of such 
an apex bank already exists in the piesideney banks which might easily he made the 
medium oi channel thiough which the fluid lesomces referred to, in the foim of papei cuirency, 

' would flow out to the people as reqiuied Being issued only on the joint security of the people 
and undei Goveinment audit, the money would be ceitain to letuin If the people have 
confidence m the paper, it is folly to keep the land deiehct waiting for silvei and gold 
“A Banl,” sajs Dunning Madeod, the standaid authority on banking, “m not an institution 
for horiotoing and lending money It is a manufactory of credit f and it lests with Govern- 
ment to manufacture and issue in the form of paper cuirency whatever additional ciedit may 
be necessaiy to use up, in productive indastiy, the entire 1 iboui supply of India The smallei 
the note the less silvei will be requiied 

The gold standaid reserve of £29,000,000 ought now to bo made a base foi a great 
addition to tho paper currency The war has shown it to he no longei required to keep 
exchange from falling below In the case of an adverse tiade balance Government can 

pay the debt by paper in the form of three or six months bills on the basis of 1-4(2 for demand, 
and redeem the bills by the gold received when the trade balance turns and runs the othei 
war as it dees m nine yeais out of ten The Home Goveinment is paying for its American 
munition puichases, lunning into hundieds of millions stuling, with papei — the paper to be 
ledcemed at leisuie India’s small adverse balance comes lound not oftenei than once in 
ten years, and amounts to no more than ten millions sterling Yet to meet this small bill no- 
less than £29,000,000 of the money for which India IS staiving, is locked up in London^ India 
gets the interest’bn a portion of this money, but she loses the principal If the £39,000,000 
were invested in irrigation, she would get the canals and wells and ciops besides Now she 
gets only the mteiest, while the London financiers get the principal The Goveinment ot 
India should have cbaige of India’s money Contiol by the Secretary of State means control 
by London financieis who naturally study their own interests fiist and India’s afterwards In 
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this big gold reserve lies a poiverful backing for India's ]5aper cunencv and for the develop* 
iiienfc'of Indian industry. 

One IS loth to suggest levolutiouary changes while the war h on, but ir India is to go 
(head in industry or anything else theie must be re.olutionary changes in the finances of both 
the Government and the people at the earliest possible moment There is something 
extraordinarily far wioug with the finanees of India when she cannot raiao i few nnllioiis 
for public wor'vS winch would lematn a iioon and i blessing to the country for all time, 
while Gieat Britain, with only a seienth of the populition can raise two thousand uiillions i 
ycai to blow away in shells Even ^.ustralia, with only foni oi live millions of people, is at the 
present moment raising a war loan of £13,000,000 in addition to several otheio, while India 
with 320,000,000 of people can find practically nothing either for wai oi foi peace Some 
drastic changes are badly wanted, and I hope the Industrial Commisaion w ill not overlook the 
all impoitant question of finince and its bearing on industrial develon-iient 

Note — Sn li If Hamilton did mf qhc oral cmih-nce 
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The wiitten evidence of this witness is confidential He did not give oial evidence 
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The written evidence of this witness is confidential He did not give oial evidence 
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